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We  have  consciences  and  we  want  God,  not  mere  discussions 
about  His  laws.  We  have  hearts  and  we  desire  the  love  of 
God,  and  not  mere  theories  about  altruism. 


EDUCATED  AND  SENSITIVE. 

There  is  no  outward  and  visible  memorial  to  William  Penn, 
that  seems  to  pay  a  more  just  tribute  to  his  memory  than  the 
simple  marble  statue,  on  a  wooded  knoll  above  the  Wissa- 
hickon  Creek,  which  bears  on  its  base  the  one  word  Toleration. 
It  symbolizes  in  a  most  direct  way  that  for  which  Penn  stood 
and  silently  testifies  to  a  principle  of  right  thinking  that  is 
strikingly  demanded  of  the  present  generation. 

Every  reader  of  The  Friend,  we  take  it  for  granted,  has 
read  to  good  purpose  the  concessions  made  to  Conscientious 
Objectors,  which  appear  as  an  order  from  Secretary  Baker 
and  which  were  given  in  full  in  our  issue  for  Sixth  Month  20th 
and  which  have  been  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  other  issues 
of  The  Friend. 

William  Penn  was  a  pronounced  Peace  man.  His  attitude 
during  the  political  troubles  of  his  times  and  the  messages  his 
writings  contain  leave  no  doubt  as  to  how  he  stood  on  this 
subject.  Had  he  lived  in  19 18  it  is  easier  to  picture  him  as 
an  ardent  and  discreet  Pacifist  than  as  anything  else.  It  is 
not  difficult  either  to  picture  the  satisfaction  his  broad  mind 
would  have  felt  with  the  liberal  treatment  his  fellow-religionists 
are  receiving  to-day  at  the  hands  of  a  government  his  wise 
judgments  had  so  much  to  do  in  framing. 

The  Quaker  in  those  early  days  gave  no  more  and  no  less 
than  he  asked  should  be  given  himself  in  return.  He  conceded 
at  the  first  that  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  others  was  to 
oppose  a  principle  which  he  claimed  most  of  all  to  advance  as 
cardinal.  Four  at  least  of  the  thirteen  colonies  that  stretched 
from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  were  settled  by  those  who  had 
gone  from  England  to  secure  a  liberty  of  conscience  that  could 
not  be  exercised  at  home,  and  in  none  of  these  more  than  in 
the  Quaker  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  was  this 
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made  emphatic  and  from  none  so  much  as  from  Pennsylvania 
have  great  things  developed. 

After  the  election  of  George  Washington  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing sent  him  a  dignified  and  formal  message;  in  his  reply,  which 
has  become  a  classic  among  Friendly  literary  possessions,  this 
language  occurs: — "Your  principles  and  conduct  are  well 
known  to  me;  and  it  is  doing  the  people  called  Quakers  no  more 
than  justice  to  say  that  (except  their  declining  to  share  with 
others  the  burden  of  the  common  defence)  there  is  no  denomi- 
nation among  us  who  are  more  exemplary  and  useful  citizens. 
I  assure  you  very  explicitly  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  all  men  should  be  trea'ted  with  great  delicacy 
and  tenderness,  and  it  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  the  laws 
may  always  be  as  extensively  accommodated  to  them  as  a  due 
regard  to  the  protection  and  essential  interests  of  the  nation 
may  justify  and  permit." 

If  we  will  link  up  the  words  of  William  Penn  with  those  of 
Washington,  and  complete  the  chain  by  adding  the  last  con- 
cession of  Secretary  Baker  to  the  modern  C.  O.,  we  shall  have 
an  interesting  sequence.  It  is  an  incongruous  mixture,  you 
will  have  a  right  to  say;  the  message  of  Penn,  which  had  for  its 
key-word — Toleration — then  the  words  of  Washington,  whose 
Farewell  Address"  has  been  stock  in  trade  for  the  militarist 
from  the  day  he  uttered  it,  till  finally  we  complete  the  list 
by  a  governmental  edict  given  forth  this  Summer  from  the 
War  Department,  when  the  nation  is  engaged  in  the  greatest 
war  that  has  ever  darkened  its  history. 

The  Friends  have  been  tested  in  each  period.  As  a  people 
they  have  suffered  and  suffered  much  for  conscience'  sake.  This 
is  a  simple  matter  of  historic  record.  Besse's  "  Sufferings  of 
the  Quakers"  sets  forth  in  much  detail  the  trials  of  those  who 
suffered  in  the  early  days.  The  Revolutionary  War  period  has 
been  told  by  various  writers,  while  the  trials  of  Friends  in  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War  of  the  '6o's  measures  up  in  real 
heroism  with  any  other  records  that  can  be  shown.  The  record 
will  be  made  complete  to  date  when  the  facts  have  been  com- 
piled and  we  read  of  the  C.  O.'s — Friends  and  others — in 
England  and  America,  in  the  present  war,  who  have  held  their 
conscientious  convictions  above  imprisonment  and  the  threat 
of  death. 

It  is  most  modern  history,  the  recital  of  a  transaction  oc- 
curring within  the  past  fortnight,  at  a  cantonment  not  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  when  a  government  commission  asked 
our  boys  the  grounds  of  their  convictions.  Their  reasons  were 
given  in  straightforward  answers  and  elicited  the  admiration, 
if  not  the  sympathy  of  their  interrogators,  but  when  the 
further  declaration  came  straight  from  their  hearts — "We 
have  been  idlers  here  at  camp  and  life  has  been  slow  and  at 
times  heavy  for  us,  we  are  keen  to  help  a  government  that  has 
been  so  generous  and  considerate  of  us,  and  stand  ready  W 
serve  to  the  limit  of  our  strength  in  any  ways  that  do  not  con- 
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flict  with  our  consciences"' — when  such  answers  came  fresh 
and  unsolicited  from  these  boys  who  had  been  held  for  six  or 
nine  months  as  the  laughing-stock  of  some  of  their  comrades, 
it  elicited  sympathy,  very  real  and  honest,  from  the  commis- 
sioners, who  probably  realized  better  than  the  boys  did,  that 
this  honest  protest  of  theirs  and  the  manly  way  in  which  they 
were  carrying  themselves,  were  writing  history  as  indelibly  as 
almost  anything  that  was  transpiring  on  the  battle-fields. 

Queries  come  to  us  from  mothers  whose  sons  have  failed  to 
feel  the  force  of  convictions  as  they  would  wish  them  to  have 
felt  them,  and  from  fathers  who  think  they  would  have  with- 
stood the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  soldier  boys  better  than  their 
sons  have  met  them,  and  not  a  few  of  these  fathers  and  mothers 
upbraid  themselves  and  see  in  the  action  of  their  children  a 
failure  of  their  own.  Such,  we  venture  to  say,  are  unfair  to 
themselves.  As  a  people  we  have  not  been  slow  to  inculcate 
the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  our  families  and 
in  our  schools.  Our  failure  is  not  in  the  narrow  circle  of  our 
own  denomination.  We  acknowledge  a  sad  failure  in  having 
impressed  our  teaching  as  forcefully  upon  the  great  world 
about  us,  but  in  the  home  church  circle  we  have  not  been  short 
in  our  duty,  and  it  may  be  that  time  will  reveal  that  the  prin- 
ciple, to  which  Friends  have  faithfully  witnessed  in  every 
war  that  has  intimately  concerned  them  since  their  rise  as  a 
people,  has  advanced  more  than  we  appreciate. 

Friends  have  an  educated  conscience.  John  Woolman  had 
a  wonderfully  tender  conscience.  The  sensitiveness  of  his 
nature  toward  all  that  failed  to  measure  to  the  full  standard 
of  Truth  is  what  most  impresses  the  readers  of  his  Journal. 
It  is  this  tenderness  more  than  training  that  is  lacking  among 
us.  It  behooves  us  to  know  our  own  light  to  be  upon  and  not 
under  the  bushel,  to  withhold  judgment  until  we  know  facts 
on  which  to  base  conclusions,  to  be  diligent  in  making  plain 
to  others,  always  in  the  kindly  spirit,  the  ground  of  our  testi- 
mony, and  above  all  at  a  time  like  the  present  to  practice  that 
lesson  of  the  Great  Teacher — "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged." 

D.  H.  F. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

[In  our  last  issue  we  promised  to  make  a  feature  of  this 
number  a  review  of  the  late  London  Yearly  Meeting.  Those 
who  can  procure  copies  of  The  Friend  [London]  for  Fifth 
Month  31  and  Sixth  Month  7,  will  find  full  reports  of  the 
proceedings,  and  most  interesting  reading  it  will  be  found  to 
be.  Those  who  cannot  read  the  entire  report  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  brief  extracts  we  are  able  to  offer,  taken  in  large 
part  from  The  Friend  [London],  and  of  course  giving  but 
imperfectly  the  impression  we  would  like  to  convey. — Eds.] 

The  first  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  opened  with  a  solemn 
period  of  worship.  Earnest  petition  was  offered  that  Friends  might 
not  meet  in  vague  hope  of  something  good,  but  day  by  day  they  might 
be  waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Father: 

"In  the  name  of  Him  who  has  pledged  His  word  that  prayer  shall  not 
be  unsatisfied,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  pour  out  upon  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  the  whole  Society  the  pentecostal  gift;  may  we  wait  for  it  with 
earnest  expectation  and  may  the  whole  heart  of  the  Society  be  open 
to  receive  the  gift,  whenever  and  however  it  may  come.  Thou  knowest 
the  sense  of  impotence  which  possesses  us.  Thou  knowest  how  we  are 
waiting  and  longing  for  Thy  great  gift;  do  not,  we  pray  Thee,  keep  us 
waiting  longer  than  our  faith  will  stand  the  test.  Now,  just  when  we 
need  Him  so  greatly,  may  the  Holy  Spirit  come  with  all  His  light  and 
power  that  we  may  be  transformed — 

Our  weakness  into  His  strength 
Our  darkness  into  His  light- 


that  we  may  experience  an  unfamiliar  power  which  shall  enable  us  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  to  supply  its  desperate  need." 
Another  voice   quoted : 

"For  the  Son  of  God  hath  sent  me 
To  the  midnight  lands, 
Mine  the  mighty  ordination 
Of  the  pierced  hands," 
and  the  prayer  was  offered  that  this  mighty  ordination  to  service 
might  be  ours  that  day. 


John  H.  Barlow  was  continued  Clerk  and  other  officers  under  appoint- 
ment last  year  were  continued.  A  reading  of  the  minutes  impresses 
one  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  and  the 
number  of  definite  religious  "concerns"  which  report  through  Committees 
and  Boards  of  Management  direct  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  shall  be 
able  in  many  cases  to  give  the  names  of  individual  Friends  in  connection 
with  the  messages  they  had  for  the  meeting  and  in  many  cases  we  shall 
not  be  introducing  strangers: 

According  to  program,  the  meeting  should  have  opened  the  main  con- 
sideration with  the  subject  of  Quaker  Outposts  and  those  who  hold  them, 
but  there  came  instead  an  immediate  justification  of  Harold  Morland's 
remark  a  few  minutes  previously  that  one  of  the  uses  of  programs  in 
these  swiftly  moving  times  was  that  they  might  be  departed  from.  The 
Clerk  announced  that  as  three  Friends — members  of  the  Service  Com- 
mittee— were  summoned  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  to  appear 
the  next  day  at  the  Guildhall,  he,  in  consultation  with  other  Friends, 
had  felt  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  for  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  to  be  made  to  the  meeting.  Harrison  Barrow  gave  a  brief 
resume  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  summons  of  himself,  Edith  M. 
Ellis  and  Arthur  Watts  and  the  meeting  entered  into  an  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  which  really  was  the  sequel  to  the  action  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  deciding  not  to  submit  its  publications  to  the 
Censor.  A  small  number  of  Friends  voiced  a  protest  against  this  action, 
but  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  overwhelmingly  with  the  decision  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  in  sympathy  with  the  three  Friends  who, 
it  was  felt,  were  representing  Friends  in  the  Court.  The  incident  was  felt 
to  be  of  such  importance  that  a  deputation  of  Friends  was  appointed 
to  attend  at  the  Court,  and  it  was  decided  that  business  should  be 
suspended  at  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  the  hour  of  the  trial,  to  allow  of 
Friends  who  could  not  go  to  the  Court  supporting  those  who  were  there 
by  earnest  prayer  and  waiting  upon  God.  A  religious  body  that  believes 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  must  naturally  find  that  there  are  occasions 
when  it  cannot  submit  to  human  authority.  It  may  be  a  serious  matter 
deliberately  to  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  but,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  Yearly  Meeting,  it  is  an  even  more  serious  matter  to  act  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  becomes  increasingly  practical;  years  ago  it  used 
to  be  called  upon  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  Epistles  from  Yearly  Meet- 
ings on  the  American  Continent  with  no  map  to  make  their  respective 
positions  clear  to  the  eye.  At  last,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  a  map  was 
inserted  in  the  volumes  of  Documents  in  advance,  and  for  several  pre- 
war years  this  was  a  great  help  to  an  understanding  sympathy  with  and 
interest  in  Friends  across  the  Atlantic.  This  year,  while  no  map  was 
possible  in  the  Book  of  Reports  and  Minutes,  a  large  one  was  stretched 
across  the  seats  behind  the  Clerk's  desk.  This  map  of  the  world  had 
been  prepared  by  boys  at  Leighton  Park  School  and  was  colored  to 
show  the  position  of  Quaker  Outposts.  By  its  help  the  meeting  was  able 
to  follow  the  speaker  as  he  took  Friends  in  thought  to  the  little  groups 
or  the  lonely  individuals  scattered  east  and  west,  only  mentioning  the 
stations  of  the  F.F.M.A.,  but  dwelling  rather  longer  on  the  less  known 
outposts  which  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Continental,  the  Colo- 
nial, and  the  South  African  Committees,  as  well  as  the  mission  work  in 
France  of  Justine  Dalencourt  and  Charles  D.  Terrell,  in  Constantinople 
of  A.  M.  Burgess  and  Ann  Harris,  in  Japan  of  American  Friends  and 
of  Elsie  Gillett  and  in  the  Vigten  Islands  of  J.  J.  Armistead  and  family. 

Another  new  feature  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  the  receipt  for  the 
first  time  of  an  Epistle  from  Japan.  The  first  Epistle  of  Japan  Yearly 
Meeting  is  signed  by  a  Japanese  Friend,  Tasuke  Nomura,  Presiding 
Clerk.    Here  is  another  Quaker  outpost. 

The  position  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  was  spoken  to  by  Alfred 
Kemp  Brown  and  W.  Blair  Neatby  in  the  report  of  their  visit  to  this 
oountry  last  autumn. 
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A  wry  important  item  claiming  considerable  time  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  the  consideration  of  the  revision  of  Part  I.  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, this  section,  as  Friends  may  recall,  being  devoted  especially  to 
statement*  of  doctrine. 

The  question  was  introduced  through  minutes  from  two  different 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

Those  who  were  in  favor  of  an  immediate  revision  pointed  out  that 
there  is  practically  nothing  in  the  section  as  it  now  stands  that  clearly 
sets  forth  our  distinctive  view  of  Truth  or  that  justifies  our  existence 
as  a  separate  religious  organisation.  In  the  interests  of  the  many  in- 
quirers and  seekers  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  clear  state- 
ment in  language  that  can  be  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
Friends  urged  that  the  present  was  not  an  opportune  time  to  undertake 
the  revision.  Various  reasons  were  given,  the  absence  of  our  young 
men,  the  preoccupation  of  many  Friends,  that  Friends  would  be  even 
more  united  in  their  views  in  a  few  years'  time  than  they  are  now,  and 
even  that  the  section  is  good  enough  as  it  is.  Eventually  the  Clerk  ruled 
that  whilst  there  was  not  enough  unity  in  the  meeting  to  warrant  a  re- 
vision, there  was  an  evident  desire  not  to  meet  the  proposal  with  a  direct 
negative.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  their  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  question  being  taken 
up  again  next  year. 

A  younger  Friend  said,  "Especially  important  to  young  Friends  was 
the  proposal  to  revise  Part  I.  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  in  order  to  give 
those  who  are  coming  to  us  for  help  a  truer  statement  of  our  essential 
religious  beliefs.  We  thank  Edward  Grubb  with  all  our  heart  for  his 
words  pleading  for  statements  of  doctrine  adequate  to  the  religious  needs 
of  our  time,  for  each  of  us  knows  from  personal  experience  how  little 
we  have  at  present  to  give  those  of  our  friends  outside  the  Society  who 
wish  to  learn  more  of  it." 

The  substance  of  what  E.  G.  said  as  referred  to  above  was  as  follows: 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  gather  from  the  Book  of  Discipline,  Part  I. 
as  it  now  stands,  w-hy  Friends  held  a  special  position  on  matters  of  wor- 
ship, ministry,  sacraments,  war,  oaths,  simplicity  of  life,  etc.  No  living 
center  was  shown  from  which  these  things  radiated  naturally  and  in- 
evitably. Most  of  the  extracts  it  contained  expressed  after-thoughts 
and  not  the  original  message  which  gathered  around  Fox  the  "Children 
of  the  Light."  It  began  with  Fox's  Epistle  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes, 
1671,  but  omitted  the  introduction,  which  showed  that  it  was  no  part 
of  Fox's  purpose  in  issuing  the  document  to  set  out  his  original  message, 
the  nature  of  which  was  then  well  known.  It  was  simply  a  clear  state- 
ment to  prove  that,  after  all,  the  Friends  were  fundamentally  orthodox 
and  evangelical.  So  with  other  important  extracts;  nothing  was  said 
about  the  circumstances  that  called  them  forth.  Without  that  they 
were  one-sided  and  failed  to  present  the  real  doctrinal  position.  For  all 
doctrinal  statements  in  the  history  of  the  Church  sprang  out  of  par- 
ticular controversies,  the  nature  of  which  required  to  be  known  if  they 
were  to  be  rightly  understood.  What  was  needed  was  (1)  to  preface  such 
extracts  by  other  passages  showing  what  the  original  message  was,  and 
(2)  to  offer  with  them  an  explanation  (however  brief)  of  the  circumstances 
that  called  them  forth.  Passages  were  wanted,  if  possible,  from  state- 
ments issued  by  the  body  collectively,  or  if  such  were  not  to  be  found,  then 
passages  of  a  fundamental  character  from  writings  of  the  great  leaders, 
which  all  in  the  body  would  then  have  accepted.  E.  Grubb  gave  exam- 
ples of  such  passages  from  the  Journal,  from  William  Penn's  Preface 
thereto,  and  from  the  Apology,  and  asked  if  they  summarized  the  na- 
ture of  the  early  Quaker  preaching  how  could  we  properly  set  forth  our 
fundamental  doctrinal  position  by  simply  quoting  passages  designed 
to  show  that  we  did  not,  after  all,  deny  the  doctrines  of  historic  Chris- 
tianity? And  further,  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  in  Part  I.  setting 
out  the  fundamental  Quaker  position  as  to  what  real  Christianity  con- 
sists in,  and  what  was  therefore  the  true  basis  of  unity  between  ourselves 
and  other  Christians.  We  had  something  special  to  say  about  the  nature 
of  Christianity  which  made  our  message  far  more  than  a  denominational 
one.  We  ought  to  show  clearly  at  the  outset  what  we  did  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  that  while  we  did  not  deny  them,  when  rightly 
interpreted,  we  did  not  regard  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  them  as 
the  fundamental  thing.  We  did  not  try  to  find  our  unity  with  other  Chris- 
tians either  in  a  common  formulated  creed  or  in  certain  practices,  but 
in  a  common  experience  of  salvation  from  sin,  a  common  life  of  obedi- 
ence to  Christ,  and  a  common  love  of  all  Christ's  human  brethren  spring- 
ing from  "the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  through  the  Holy 
Ghost."    In  conclusion,  E.  Grubb  said  that  up  to  that  point  he  thought 


all  true  Friends  might  unite.  But  to  many  of  them  there  was  a  further 
reason  for  revision,  namely,  their  conviction  that  no  formulation  of 
Christian  doctrine  could  ever  be  final  or  complete.  Truth  was  illimitable 
and  each  new  generation  should  see  more  of  it  then  the  preceding  ones. 
We  believed  that  "more  light  and  truth"  had  "broken  forth,"  and  that 
much  more  would  yet  break  forth.  In  any  revision  of  the  statement  of 
our  Christian  Doctrine,  it  should  therefore  be  made  clear  that  every 
such  expression  was  not  final  but  purely  tentative  and  provisional,  that 
it  represented  simply  the  best  we  yet  knew. 


The  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Relief 
Committees  in  France,  etc.,  was  particularly  well  attended.  J.  T.  Elliott 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  France.  He  also  re- 
ported the  generous  offer  of  Friends  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  thoroughly 
to  equip  with  all  the  latest  mechanical  and  other  appliances  a  model 
farm  of  five  hundred  acres  in  France  if  a  suitable  place  can  be  found. 
The  work  of  the  Emergency  Committee  was  referred  to  as  a  policy  of 
"reprisals,"  of  a  Christian  type,  and  Elizabeth  Fox  Howard  spoke  of  the 
increasing  interest  of  Germans  in  internment  camps  in  finding  out  what 
Friends  stand  for.  When  repatriated  some  of  them  will  be  ready  to 
form  Quaker  outposts  in  their  own  land.  James  T.  Baily  has  now  been 
recognized  by  the  authorities  as  Industrial  Advisor,  and  this  will  greatly 
facilitate  his  work  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Five  of  the  eighteen  Quarterly  Meetings  had  sent  up  minutes  on  the 
question  of  the  continued  imprisonment  of  conscientious  objectors, 
and  a  sixth  Quarterly  Meeting  had  sent  a  minute  on  the  subject  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  last  autumn.  Walter  G.  Bell,  of  Cambridge, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  his  own  and  all  the  other  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
mentioned  that  263  men  have  now  served  more  than  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. He  expressed  the  desire  that  Britain's  standard  of  justice  should 
not  be  lowered.  Many  Friends,  including  two  men  released  from  prison 
on  health  grounds,  and  several  Quaker  "Chaplains,"  took  part  in  the 
subsequent  discussion.  There  was  a  distinct  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  approaching  the  Government  and  asking  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners.  One  Friend  suggested  that  the  Society  could  hardly 
appeal  to  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  law  in  this  respect  in  view 
of  its  present  action  respecting  the  censorship.  There  was,  however, 
a  very  large  body  of  opinion  in  favor  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  nation 
a  protest  to  the  people  of  England  on  the  high  grounds  of  liberty  and 
justice,  an  appeal  that  should  include  all  who  are  in  prison  for  conscience' 
sake,  whether  on  purely  religious  grounds  or  not.  A  strong  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  such  an  appeal  and  bring  it  in  to  a  subse- 
quent session.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  transpired  that  even 
some  Friends  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case;  it  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  the  general  public  need  enlightenment. 


The  time  of  quiet  waiting  upon  God  on  Fifth-day  morning  during  the 
first  part  of  the  trial  at  the  Guildhall  was  felt  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  most  precious  periods  of  worship  during  the  whole  Yearly  Meeting. 
There  was  much  living  silence,  words  were  few,  and  the  Divine  presence 
was  felt  in  a  very  real  sense. 

For  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  lectureship,  the  Swarth- 
more  Lecture  was  this  year  delivered  by  a  woman.  Last  year's  lec- 
turer, William  Littleboy,  spoke  briefly  on  the  theme  that  our  principles 
are  of  no  value  if  they  cannot  bear  the  test  of  the  times  in  which  we  are 
living,  and  then  introduced  Lucy  Fryer  Morland,  B.  A.,  whose  subject 
was  the  New  Social  Outlook.  It  has  sometimes  been  alleged  against 
our  speakers  that  they  present  the  Society  of  Friends  in  too  glowing 
colors.  No  such  accusation  could  be  brought  against  Lucy  F.  Morland; 
in  her  historical  sketch,  with  relentless  finger  she  pointed  out  the  way 
in  which  Friends,  as  a  comfortable  middle-class  body  in  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  framed  their  polity  from  the  standpoint 
of  property  holders  alone;  even  some  of  the  well-known  and  time-hon- 
ored phrases  of  the  Advices  and  Queries  did  not  escape  criticism.  (Grad- 
ually we  realized  that  here  from  the  desk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  being 
expounded  the  view  that  the  implications  of  the  Quaker  faith  led  to  that 
which  in  effect  is  Socialism  as  the  true  theory  of  life. 


Early  in  the  meeting  the  Clerk  mentioned  that  no  certificates  had  been 
received  for  any  visiting  minister,  but  a  letter  from  tin-  Australian  (Jen- 
oral  Meeting  introduced  Charles  E.  Howie,  who  rose  in  the  meeting  and 
thanked  the  Clerk  for  his  kindly  welcome. 

Elizabeth  M.  Cadbury  drew  attention  to  the  congregational  attitude 
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during  vocal  prayer,  in  view  of  the  tendency  to  remain  seated  when  vocal 
pray  a  was  being  offered.  The  importance  of  the  question  of  attitude 
might  be  exaggerated;  but  it  had  been  our  habit  to  rise  when  God  was 
being  vocally  addressed,  and  she  would  regret  if  we  surrendered  that 
practice  in  favor  of  the  usual  custom  among  other  Nonconformists  of 
remaining  seated  at  such  time.  Such  an  attitude  she  regarded  as  more 
than  a  tradition,  and  hoped  that  mention  of  her  concern  in  the  meeting 
would  encourage  Friends  to  revert  to  their  earlier  practice.  It  was  an 
outward  mark  of  reverence. 


The  Clerk  remarked  that  when  we  held  our  first  war  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1915  we  should  have  been  aghast  had  anyone  ventured  to  say  that  in 
1918  we  should  still  gather  under  the  same  dark  shadow.   But  the  long 
drawn  agony  continued,  and  there  seemed  hardly  a  break  in  the  dark 
clouds.    We  knew  not  what  lay  before  us.    The  dread  sometimes  came 
over  us,  a  sense  certainly  of  weariness,  but  perhaps  also  a  sense  almost  of 
despair,  and  a  wonder  whether,  after  all,  what  we  were  striving  to  do  was 
not  more  or  less  in  vain.    He  had  remembered  the  words  of  the  Master, 
speaking  of  a  period  of  great  tribulation,  "He  that  endureth  to  the  end, 
the  same  shall  be  saved,"  and  the  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
"Seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let 
us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus." 
We  needed  to-day  especially  this  grace  of  endurance,  not  a  mere  holding 
on  and  bearing  up  as  best  we  might,  but  a  holding  on  with  faith  and  hope, 
and  love,  looking  beyond  the  present,  and  seeing  the  future  victory  even 
though  it  might  be  very  far  removed  from  us.    And  if,  in  our  hearts,  we 
must  say,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  "Can  we  rise  to  such  a 
spirit  as  this?"  might  we  remember  two  great  facts  of  our  faith:  (1)  that 
our  great  Leader  was  described  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament  as  One  who 
"shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  He  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth; 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  His  law."    And  (2)  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  read  that  "He,  when  He  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for 
ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  from  henceforth  expecting 
till  His  enemies  be  made  His  footstool."  Undismayed,  untroubled,  ex- 
cept by  the  trouble  of  sorrow  and  of  rebellion,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Master,  patiently  waits  for  the  consummation  which  He  knows  to 
be  sure  and  certain;  and  at  the  right  hand  of  God  He  is  expectant.  Fi- 
nally, our  weapons  of  warfare  were  not  carnal.  History  told  us  something 
of  the  power  of  spiritual  forces.  What  a  movement  was  that  represented 
by  the  Crusades!  Think  of  the  enthusiasm  evoked,  until  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  full  of  what  we  described  to-day  as  fanaticism,  the  desire 
to  rescue  the  Holy  City  from  the  domination  of  the  infidel.  Think  also 
of  the  Renaissance;  and,  later  on,  of  the  work  of  George  Fox.  To-day 
likewise  our  strength  lay  in  spiritual  power  and  energy,  in  hope,  in  faith, 
in  love,  the  greatest  of  the  three.    Striving  to  wield  these  great  spiritual 
forces  let  us  go  forward  unwearied,  undismayed  and  undeterred;  not  ours 
to  rescue  a  material  Jerusalem  from  the  domination  of  the  infidel,  so- 
called,  but  to  extend  the  outposts  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Master  amongst 
men,  to  bring  in  the  New  Jerusalem  here  and  now  in  the  hearts  of  indi- 
viduals and  in  the  lives  of  nations. 


Possibly  the  matter  of  most  interest  to  American  Friends  that  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  the  prosecution  of  members  of 
the  Service  Committee. 

Harrison  Barrow  recalled  the  issue  by  the  Service  Committee  a  year 
ago  of  the  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Absolutist's  Position,  an  exposition 
of  the  principle  for  which  the  men  in  prison  were  standing.  A  shorter 
statement  was  afterwards  prepared  entitled  A  Challenge  to  Militarism. 
The  new  Regulation  27C  had  then  been  introduced.  But  the  Service 
Committee,  supported  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  felt  that  they  could 
not  submit  the  document  to  the  Censor;  hence  it  was  not  till  early  this 
year  that  they  could  find  a  printer  who  was  willing  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  printing  it.  About  80,000  copies  of  this  leaflet  were  printed 
and  issued,  and  as  a  result  Edith  Ellis,  Arthur  Watts  and  himself  were 
to  appear  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  following  day.  The  Friends'  service 
Committee  was  a  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  represented  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Clerk  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  felt  hardly  desirable 
for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  enter  at  length  into  the  matter,  which  had  been 
fully  considered  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  It  would,  however,  be 
open  for  Friends  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  Friends  who  were 
summoned  if  they  so  desired. 

J.  Thompson  Eliott,  in  respect  of  the  decision  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 


ferings on  this  matter,  said  he  had  never  known  that  meeting  so  united 
on  any  subject  since  he  had  been  its  Clerk. 

J.  Theodore  Harris  agreed  that  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  break  the  law 
of  the  land,  but  said  it  was  still  more  serious  to  break  the  law  of  God.  Did 
the  Society  still  stand  for  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  freedom?  Shipley 
Brayshaw  hoped  the  meeting  would  approve  the  action  of  the  Service 
Committee.  Herbert  Corder  recalled  other  historical  prosecutions  in 
the  past,  and  hoped  Friends  would  endorse  the  action  of  the  Service 
Committee.  W.  Blair  Neatby  agreed.  Joan  M.  Fry  pointed  out  that 
the  present  issue  was  leading  up  to  the  question  of  the  publishing  our 
own  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  uncensored.  What  kind  of  Epistle  would 
it  be  if  it  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Censor?  Joseph  Smith  said  that 
surely  at  a  time  when  all  our  liberties  were  being  curtailed,  we  should 
know  where  we  were  going  to  stop. 

William  Littleboy  thought  it  evident  that  the  Society  had  come  to 
grips  directly  with  the  ogre  of  militarism  which  had  been  apparently 
hesitating  so  long.  The  die  was  now  cast,  and  he  was  glad  of  it.  He  ad- 
vocated the  hearty  support  of  the  three  prosecuted  Friends. 

The  Clerk  read  a  proposed  minute,  quoting  the  minute  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  and  expressing  approval  of  its  action. 

John  Morland  hoped  there  would  be  a  briefer  expression.  He  thought 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  followed  the  only  course  open  to  it.  No 
one  of  us  had  any  business  to  set  up  another  authority  which  might  run 
counter  to  the  right  of  free  speech  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Dr.  H.  T.  Hodgkin  agreed,  and  announced  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
Venturer  was  also  to  take  place  on  the  following  day  at  the  Marlborough 
Street  Court.  Elizabeth  M.  Cadbury  thought  the  Yearly  Meeting  should 
record  the  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  adding  briefly  an  ex- 
pression of  support. 

The  framing  of  the  minute  was  temporarily  postponed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  spend  the  period  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Guildhall  in  prayer  at  Devonshire  House. 


The  Guildhall  Trial. 

At  the  Guildhall,  on  the  23rd,  and  by  adjournment,  on  the  24th,  before 
Sir  John  Badderley,  Harrison  Barrow,  Edith  M.  Ellis  and  Arthur  Watts 
were  charged  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  with  issuing  a  leaflet, 
A  Challenge  to  Militarism,  without  first  submitting  it  to  the  Censor  and 
without  its  bearing  the  name  of  the  author,  The  latter  charge  was  not 
proceeded  with,  as  the  leaflet  bore  the  name  of  the  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee. Our  three  Friends  were  convicted  of  the  other  charge  and  were 
sentenced,  Harrison  Barrow  and  Arthur  Watts  each  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment and  Edith  M.  Ellis,  to  pay  a  £100  fine  with  £50  costs,  or  in 
the  alternative  three  months'  imprisonment.  Notice  of  appeal  was  im- 
mediately given  and  £500  bail  was  demanded  in  each  case. 

Sir  Archibald  Bodkin,  who  appeared  for  the  Director  of  Public  Prose- 
cutions, outlined  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  case  at  Westminster, 
when  two  women  were  charged  with  distributing  the  leaflet,  and  when 
Harrison  Barrow,  acting  chairman  of  the  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
gave  evidence,  and  read  a  document  which  stated  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (the  Meeting  for  Sufferings)  re- 
garded the  regulation  requiring  such  leaflets  to  be  submitted  to  the  Censor 
as  a  grave  danger  to  the  national  welfare,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  express  his  views  on  the  affairs  of  his  country.  The  law  of  God 
was  higher  than  the  State,  and  no  Government  official  could  release  a 
man  from  this  duty.  The  document  continued:  "It  is  with  a  sense  of 
the  gravity  of  the  decision  that  the  Society  of  Friends  must  act  contrary 
to  the  regulation,  and  continue  to  issue  its  literature  on  war  and  peace 
without  submitting  it  to  the  Censor."  Copies  of  the  two  editions  of  the 
leaflet,  Sir  A.  Bodkin  added,  were  seized  at  the  Devonshire  Street  office, 
as  well  as  documents  which  showed  that  London  printers  had  been  asked 
and  had  refused  to  print  the  leaflet  after  the  Committee  had  informed 
them  that  they  did  not  intend  to  submit  it  to  the  Press  Bureau.  The 
leaflet  was  printed  by  a  Glasgow  firm.  "It  is  quite  impossible  in  times 
like  these,"  Sir  A.  Bodkin  said,  "to  recognize  any  class  of  the  community 
as  a  privileged  class  Everyone  has  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  the  Society  must  be  shown  that  they  were,  as  subjects 
of  the  King,  equally  bound  with  all  his  other  subjects  to  obey  public 
regulations  in  time  of  war." 

Detective-sergeant  Brewer,  in  course  of  his  evidence,  said  that  the 
Service  Committee  had  never  attempted  to  evade  responsibility  for  the 
leaflet. 

Harrison  Barrow  stated  that  there  were  thirty-six  members  of  the 
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Service  Committee.  The  leaflel  w  as  a  corporate  document.  Typed  copies 
of  a  draft  wore  sent  to  members  for  (heir  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and 
twenty-five  members  attended  the  meeting  at  which  the  leaflet  was  con- 
sidered and  they  accepted  responsibility  for  it.  [At  this  point  the  case 
was  adjourned.)  Resuming  his  speech  in  defence  the  next  day,  H.  Barrow 
stated  that  the  printer  was  not  "incited"  to  print,  but  did  it  of  his  own 
free  will,  in  full  understanding  of  the  circumstances.  If  an  offence  had 
been  committed,  he  said,  the  whole  Committee,  as  the  responsible  parties, 
should  be  prosecuted.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  proclaimed  its  Peace  principles,  and  its  conviction  that 
the  laws  of  God  are  eternal  and  cannot  move  man  in  one  direction  one 
day  and  in  the  opposite  direction  the  next  day.  As  a  Society  we  deeply 
desired  to  be  law-abiding,  and  were  only  impelled  to  refuse  to  carry  out 
Government  regulations  when  vital  religious  principles  were  at  stake. 
Such  a  time  they  conceived  had  arrived  when  Regulation  27  C  was  issued, 
as  in  the  opinion  of  Friends  the  effect  of  it  would  be  that  a  religious  body 
would  be  prevented  from  giving  forth  its  message  to  the  world  in  certain 
ways.  In  the  seventeenth  century  12,000  of  our  ancestors  were  impris- 
oned because  of  their  fight  for  religious  liberty.  They  desired  to  safe- 
guard that  liberty  which  it  had  taken  centuries  to  achieve.  Thousands 
of  men  had  gone  forth  to  fight  in  the  conviction  that  they  were  fighting 
for  liberty  against  the  nation  which  exalted  its  State  as  a  god.  The  ideas 
on  which  this  prosecution  was  based  would  destroy  that  liberty  here, 
and  they  felt  bound  to  protest,  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and 
an  ardent  desire  for  the  highest  well-being  of  our  nation.  Pointing  to 
the  motto  above  the  alderman's  seat,  "Domine  dirige  nos,"  H.  Barrow 
said:  "It  is  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  motto,  that  we 
conceive  it  to  be  essential  in  certain  circumstances  when  there  are  vital 
principles  at  stake,  for  us  to  obey  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  guidings 
of  God  rather  than  the  regulations  made  by  the  Government." 

Joan  Mary  Fry  and  Elizabeth  Fox  Howard,  called  by  H.  Barrow,  ap- 
peared as  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  general  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  Committee  for  the  leaflet.  In  reply  to  Sir  A.  Bodkin's  question  why 
it  was  necessary  to  distribute  the  pamphlet  to  the  extent  of  80,000  copies, 
E.  F.  Howard  said:  "We  were  asked  by  the  Society  of  Friends  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  repeated  imprisonment  of  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, which  we  believe  contrary  to  the  law  of  England." 

Edith  M.  Ellis,  who  also  gave  evidence,  when  asked  by  Sir  A.  Bodkin 
why  the  pamphlet  was  not  submitted  to  the  Censor,  replied,  "Because 
of  our  religious  belief.  It  is  part  of  our  belief  in  corporate  expression. 
When  we  meet  in  our  committees  we  do  so  in  the  sense  of  Divine  worship. 
We  believe  that  what  we  have  decided  to  do  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God.  We  do  not  feel  it  right  to  submit  the  outcome  of  our 
deliberations  to  an  official  of  the  Government.  We  believe  we  must  act 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  God  ourselves."  Sir  A.  Bodkin:  "You 
believe  this  decision  to  disobey  the  law  of  the  State  was  come  to  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  God?"  E.  M.  Ellis:  "It  is." 

The  magistrate  asked  H.  Barrow  whether  the  Society  was  prepared 
to  submit  pamphlets  to  the  Censor  in  future.  He  replied  that  they  were 
not. 

When  the  magistrate  retired  to  consider  his  decision,  John  H.  Barlow 
invited  the  considerable  number  of  Friends  present  to  unite  in  silent 
prayer,  and  for  the  time  the  Court  became,  in  the  words  of  one  news- 
paper, "a  Quaker's  meeting,"  during  which  some  words  of  prayer  broke 
the  silence.  In  the  words  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "  the  scene  .  .  . 
was  like  a  throw-back  to  the  seventeenth  century." 

The  magistrate,  on  returning,  said  he  deeply  deplored  having  before 
him  on  a  criminal  charge  three  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  members  of  the  Society  and  for  their 
general  principles.  War  of  any  kind  was  repugnant  to  their  consciences, 
but  he  would  ask  them  to  consider  that  if  everyone  shared  their  views 
this  country  to-day  would  be  occupied  by  German  troops.  They  had 
the  right  to  hold  any  religious  opinions  which  they  chose,  but  in  time 
of  war  it  was  necessary  for  the  country  that  some  control  should  be  ex- 
ercised over  the  dissemination  of  those  views.  The  defendants  had  most 
deliberately  disobeyed  the  regulation.  The  leaflets  were  in  glorification 
of  those  who  refused  to  fight  and  tended  to  induce  others  not  to  fight. 
In  view  of  the  defendants'  refusal  not  to  give  a  promise  not  to  repeat 
the  offence  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  impose  a  severe  penalty. 

(To  be  continued) 


"  Look  for  crosses,  and  while  it  is  fair  weather  mend  the 
sails  of  the  ship." 


10  VICTIS! 

1  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Life, — 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed  in  the  strife; 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet  of  fame, 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the  broken  in  heart, 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desperate  part; 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes  burned  in  ashes 
away, 

From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at,  who  stood  at 
the  dying  of  day 

With  the  wreck  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied,  unheeded,  alone, 
With  Death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their  faith  over- 
thrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus, — its  paean  for  those  who 
have  won; 

While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the  breeze  and 
the  sun 

Glad  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors,  I  stand  on  the  field  of  defeat, 
In  the  shadow,  with  those  who  are  fallen,  and  wounded,  and  dying,  and 
there 

Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain-knotted  brows,  breathe 
a  prayer, 

Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper,  "They  only  the  victory  win, 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  have  vanquished  the  demon  that 
tempts  us  within; 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the  world  holds 
on  high; 

Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight, — if  need  be,  to 
die." 

Speak,  History!  who  are  Life's  victors?    Unroll  thy  long  annals,  and  say, 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors — who  won  the  success 
of  a  day  ? 

The  martyrs,  or  Nero?  The  Spartans,  who  fell  at  Thermopylae's  tryst, 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?    His  judges  or  Socrates?    Pilate  or  Christ? 

— W.  W.  Story. 


LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  W.  PENNELL. 

(Continued  from  page  689.) 

Seventh-day  dawned  beautifully  clear,  and  the  sight  of 
Ruiz  from  Murillo  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Above  the  nearer 
wooded  hills,  one  with  three  jagged  peaks  standing  in  front, 
rose  a  great  rounded  dome  of  snow,  pure  white  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  It  seemed,  as  if  it  actually  was  very  near;  the  dis- 
tance even  less  than  the  ten  or  twelve  miles  that  yet  sepa- 
rated us.  Both  going  and  returning  1  have  tried  to  capture 
in  a  photograph  this  view  of  Ruiz,  and  hope  1  have  succeeded. 

1  started  ahead  of  Jose,  who  wanted  to  get  some  further 
provisions.  Even  by  that  time  clouds  were  creeping  from 
the  valleys  up,  and  quite  soon  over  the  surface  of  Ruiz. 
Such  was  the  daily  program  every  day  1  was  near.  1  suspect 
that  all  day  clear  upon  the  snow  is  a  rare  occurrence.  This 
day  clouds  lower  down  soon  enveloped  me  in  fog.  I  was  glad 
it  was  not  actual  rain,  although  the  camino  from  yesterday 
had  not  had  time  for  drying,  and  was  not  drying  now.  After 
about  three  hours'  slow  travel,  Jose  not  appearing,  1  began 
to  get  concerned  lest  some  accident  had  occurred,  and  I,  a 
dangerous  distance  ahead  of  my  necessaries.  1  waited  and 
soon  Jose  appeared  with  the  information  that  there  was  a 
nearer  and  better  way  to  the  paramo,  but  now  long  passed. 
We  turned  back,  and  quite  soon  met  a  boy  with  whom  Jose 
discussed  the  situation.  It  developed  that  this  boy's  father 
lived  ahead  on  this  same  camino,  the  boy  himself  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  paramo,  and  would  we  come  to  his 
house,  he  would  himself  guide  us  tomorrow  to  the  snow. 
Thus  it  was  that  we  went  to  the  house  of  Senor  Carlos  Osoiio. 
Although  we  had  brought  the  tent  with  us  I  was  rather  re- 
lieved to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  being  in  it  in  this  cool 
region. 

That  afternoon  I  collected  plants  in  the  cool  woods  ne.u 
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Senor  Osorio's.  But  first  let  me  tell  of  Senor  Osorio  and  his 
house.  He  was  a  weather-beaten  man  of  middle  years,  pleas- 
ant enough,  and  luckily  for  us  well  acquainted  indeed  with 
the  paramo,  frequently  hunting  there.  He  showed  some 
deerskins  obtained  there,  of  a  species  very  large.  He  is  a 
small  farmer,  his  crop  being  about  the  only  one  possible  in 
this  cool  atmosphere,  potatoes.  There  were  potatoes  in 
sacks  on  the  wide  porch,  spread  loose  on  the  porch,  and  in- 
doors great  piles  of  potatoes.  So  far  as  1  could  see  from  two 
days  with  them  he  and  his,  beside  meat,  lived  with  an  Irish 
devotion  upon  potatoes. 

His  house,  as  many  in  this  section,  was  of  wood  through- 
out, well  built,  with  wooden  floors.  It  was  one-story,  of  three 
large  rooms.  One  of  these  was  kitchen  and  contained  a 
broad  raised  hearth  for  cooking.  Upon  this  of  cold  nights 
(and  the  nights  are  always  cold  there)  Senor  Osorio  and  those 
who  could  of  his  family  would  perch  for  warmth.  One  of  the 
remaining  rooms  while  we  were  there  Jose  and  I  had  mostly 
to  ourselves,  Osorio's  family  using  the  third.  As  the  Senor 
has  twelve  children  1  judged  that  that  remaining  room  was 
well-filled.  Two  older  sons  slept  in  a  bed  in  a  corner  of  our 
room;  I  suppose  it  was  economy  of  space  which  led  to  their 
heads  protruding  at  opposite  extremities.  At  a  lower  level 
our  room  would  have  seemed  too  confining  for  the  night's 
sleep,  but  here  with  my  head  near  a  crack  I  did  well.  One 
morning  we  had  heavy  white  frost,  with  ice  upon  the  water. 
(Which  leads  me  to  remark  that  it  is  surprising  what  cold 
vegetation  can  accustom  itself  to;  nothing  seemed  hurt  by 
this,  and  far  higher  on  the  paramo,  where  it  must  have  been 
much  colder  the  next  day,  plants  were  in  blossom.) 

The  next  day  (First-day),  one  week  ago  to-day,  with  Senor 
Osorio  for  guide,  and  two  of  his  boys  along  for  the  sport,  and 
with  Jose  to  carry  lunch,  I  went  to  the  paramo.  It  proved 
an  hour's  more  walk,  a  climb  above  the  forest  to  the  open. 
Of  course  you  understand  that  paramos  are  the  open  lands 
above  timber-line.  About  Bogota  I  had  been  on  many  and 
this  I  found  in  general  appearance  to  be  like  those.  The  same 
type  of  vegetation,  the  same  alpine  dwarfs,  and  above  all 
the  same  sentinel-like  impressive  Frailejones;  at  first  I  was 
disappointed.  But  careful  inspection  soon  showed  me  that 
while  the  fades  of  the  vegetation  might  be  the  same,  the 
plants  composing  it  were  almost  completely  of  other  sorts. 
The  Frailejones  were  of  other  species,  so  were  the  alpine 
gentians,  the  Bartsias,  lupines,  and  everything.  Having 
nothing  from  the  Central  Cordillera  my  catch  from  this 
paramo  will  be  most  valuable  to  us.  Yet  as  compared  with 
those  about  Bogota,  I  was  disappointed  to  find  such  a  meagre 
flora.  But  perhaps  that  was  in  part  because  it  is  now  so 
late  in  the  year,  with  the  sun  as  far  as  possible  from  here; 
certainly  I  saw  much  not  in  flower  now. 

But  one  portion  of  Ruiz  is  in  no  manner  duplicated  near 
Bogota.  Up  we  climbed  on  and  on,  a  climb  the  most  easily 
tiring  I  have  ever  taken,  up  to  where  the  vegetation  was  but 
of  a  few  scattered  plants  and  then  to  drifts  of  snow.  From 
before  we  could  reach  the  paramo  we  had  been  in  driving 
clouds  of  fog.  Our  guide  took  us  around  and  across  rock 
and  sand  slides  to  a  point  from  which  he  especially  wished 
to  show  me  the  view.  We  were  on  an  outlying  spur  and 
across  a  little  valley  was  the  main  mountain.  We  waited 
long  for  the  fog  to  break,  and  had  just  given  it  up  when  for  a 
moment,  and  but  partially*  it  did.  The  valley  before  us 
was  one  of  the  most  desolate  that  1  have  ever  seen.  From 
the  other  side  into  it  descended  by  a  tumultous  course  one 
or  several  streams,  continuously  audible  to  us.  Above  this 
valley  stretching  up  and  up  I  suspect  for  nearly  a  mile  higher 
we  saw  for  an  instant  the  snow-dome  of  Ruiz  directly  facing 
us.  Oh,  to  see  that  sight  upon  a  clear  day!  A  great  moun- 
tain of  ice  and  snow,  ending  at  its  lower  extremity  in  ice 
precipices  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  judge  the  height.  Of 
course  here  where  at  any  given  point  the  temperature  is 
practically  uniform,  once  below  the  line  of  freezing  snow 
forever  accumulates  and  makes  ice,  so  as  certain  as  you  have 
a  snow-capped  peak  you  have  an  ice-cap  pushing  its  way  down 


as  glaciers,  one  or  several.  1  was  looking  at  the  lower  limit 
of  a  glacier  of  Ruiz. 

(To  be  concluded) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  LEAH  TAPPER 
CADBURY,  FROM  THE  GARE'D  IVRY,  PARIS,  WRIT- 
TEN FIFTH  MONTH  8TH. 

Did  you  ever  live  at  a  big  freight  station?  Our  canteen  for 
refugees  is  in  one  of  the  halles  of  the  P.  O.  line  freight  yards. 
We  handle  a  scant  hundred  refugees  daily,  but  we  find  lots  to 
interest  us.  No  little  shifting  engines  are  used  at  all.  Men 
and  motors  supply  all  the  power.  The  cars  are  pulled  about 
by  means  of  ropes.  I  should  think  there  would  be  lots  of 
tripping  accidents,  for  the  cables  stretch  right  across  the  wagon 
spaces. 

Of  course,  lots  of  military  supplies  pass  through — cases  of 
parts  for  Packard  cars,  sheep-skins  for  Winter  linings  to 
soldiers'  coats,  thousands  of  gallons  of  jam,  baby  elephants 
for  our  troops.  But  most  of  our  halle,  for  example,  is  filled 
with  non-military  goods — packets  of  broom  straw  and  brush 
bristles,  rolls  of  wrapping  paper,  folding  boxes,  and  cases  as 
high  as  my  shoulder  of  tiny  ink-bottles. 

The  baby  elephants  are  rather  fascinating.  Day  and  night, 
too,  I  suppose,  steam  trucks  chug,  chug  past  us,  bumping  over 
the  cobbles,  each  with  one  little  tank  carefully  protected  by 
green  canvas.    The  babies  are  just  big  enough  to  hold  one  man. 

Lots  of  farm  produce  comes  here,  too,  I  think,  because  I  see 
quantities  of  empty  milk  cans  and  crates  on  the  other  quais. 

.  .  .  Yesterday  I  helped  Alfred  and  Grace  Lowry  move 
again!  They  really  are  settled  this  time,  I  think,  safe  from 
even  stray  shells.  They  have  rented  an  apartment  furnished 
by  a  Russian  woman.  The  linen  is  old  and  patched,  but  of 
beautiful  quality,  and  the  silver  is  lovely.  Grace  was  very 
happy  to  live  in  a  civilized  way  again,  with  enough  towels  and 
spoons. 

Her  baby  is  a  darling.  He  is  just  beginning  to  see  things, 
and  he  is  tremendously  proud  of  his  smile. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

Taming  the  Tiger. — Perhaps  some  boys  and  girls  have 
said  many  times  since  the  war  began,  "  I  wish  Friends  did  not 
think  it  wrong  to  fight  for  the  king  and  country.  Why  did 
George  Fox  forbid  Quakers  to  fight  for  the  Right  like  other 
brave  men?    I  s  it  not  right  to  fight  for  our  own  dear  country?  " 

But  did  George  Fox  ever  forbid  other  people  to  fight?  He 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  laying  down  rules  for  other  people, 
even  his  own  followers.  Let  us  see  what  he  himself  did  when 
as  a  young  man,  he  was  faced  with  this  very  same  difficulty, 
or  an  even  more  perplexing  one,  since  it  was  his  own  dear 
England  itself  in  those  days  that  was  tossed  and  torn  with 
civil  war. 

First  of  all,  listen  to  the  story  of  a  man  who  tamed  a  tiger: — 
Far  away  in  India,  a  savage,  hungry  tiger,  with  stealthy 
steps  and  a  yellow,  striped  skin,  came  padding  into  a  defence- 
less native  village,  to  seek  for  prey.  In  the  early  morning  he 
had  slunk  out  of  the  jungle  with  soft,  cushioned  paws  that 
showed  no  signs  of  the  fierce  nails  they  concealed.  All  through 
the  long,  hot  day  he  had  lain  hidden  in  the  thick  reeds  by  the 
river  side;  but  at  sunset  he  grew  hungry  and  sprang,  with  a 
great  bound,  up  from  his  hiding  place.  Right  into  the  vil- 
lage itself  he  came,  trampling  down  the  patches  of  young,  green 
corn  that  the  villagers  had  sown  and  that  were  just  beginning 
to  spring  up,  fresh  and  green,  around  the  mud  walls  of  their 
homes.  All  the  villagers  fled  away  in  terror  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  yellow,  striped  skin.  The  fathers  and  mothers 
snatched  up  their  brown  babies,  the  older  children  ran  in 
front,  screaming  "tiger!  tiger!"  Young  and  old,  they  all  fled 
away,  as  fast  as  ever  they  could,  into  the  safest  hiding  places 
near  at  hand. 

One  man  alone,  a  stranger,  did  not  fly.  He  remained 
standing  right  in  the  middle  of  the  tiger's  path,  and  fearlessly 
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faced  t  he  savage  beast.  With  a  howl  of  rage  the  tiger  prepared 
for  a  spring.  The  man  showed  no  sign  of  fear.  He  never 
moved  a  muscle.  Not  an  eye-lash  quivered.  Such  unusual 
behavior  puzzled  the  tiger.  What  could  this  strange  thing 
be,  that  stood  quite  still  in  the  middle  of  the  path?  It  could 
hardly  be  a  man.  Men  were  always  terrified  of  tigers  and 
tied  screaming  when  they  approached.  The  tiger  actually 
stopped  short  in  its  spring  to  gaze  upon  this  perplexing, 
motionless  being,  who  knew  no  fear.  There  he  stood,  perfectly 
silent,  perfectly  calm,  gazing  back  at  the  tiger  with  the  look 
of  a  conqueror.  Several  long,  heavy  minutes  passed.  At 
length,  the  villagers,  peeping  out  from  their  hiding  places, 
looking  between  the  broad  plantain  leaves,  or  through  the 
chinks  of  their  wooden  huts,  beheld  a  miracle.  They  saw,  to 
their  amazement,  the  tiger  slink  off,  sullen  and  baffled,  to  the 
jungle,  while  the  stranger  remained,  alone  and  unharmed,  in 
possession  of  the  path.  At  first  they  scarcely  dared  to  believe 
their  eyes.  It  was  only  gradually,  as  they  saw  that  the  tiger 
had  really  departed  not  to  return,  that  they  ventured  to  creep 
back  by  twos  and  threes  first  of  all,  and  then  in  little  timid 
groups,  to  where  the  stranger  stood.  Then  they  fell  at  his 
feet  and  embraced  his  knees  and  worshipped  him,  almost  as 
if  he  had  been  a  god.  "  Tell  us  your  magic,  sahib,"  they  cried, 
"  this  mighty  magic  whereby  you  have  managed  to  overcome 
the  monarch  of  the  jungle  and  tame  him  to  your  will." 

"  I  know  no  magic,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  I  used  no  spells. 
I  was  able  to  overcome  this  savage  tiger  only  because  I  have 
already  learned  how  to  overcome  and  tame  the  tiger  in  my  own 
heart." 

That  was  his  secret.  That  is  the  story.  And  now  let  us 
return  to  George  Fox. 

Think  of  the  England  he  lived  in  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
the  distracted  England  of  the  civil  wars.  Think  of  all  the 
tiger  spirits  of  hatred  that  had  been  unloosed  and  that  were 
trampling  the  land.  The  whole  country  lay  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. Some  bad  men  there  were  on  both  sides  certainly;  but 
the  real  misery  was  that  many  good  men  on  each  side  were 
trying  to  kill  and  maim  one  another  in  order  that  the  cause 
they  believed  to  be  "the  Right"  should  triumph. 

"  Have  at  you  for  the  King,"  cried  the  Cavaliers,  and  rushed 
into  the  fiercest  battle  with  a  smile. 

"God  with  us!"  shouted  back  the  deep-voiced  Puritans. 
"For  God  and  the  Liberties  of  England!"  and  they,  too,  laid 
down  their  lives  gladly. 

Far  away  from  all  the  hurly-burly,  though  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  clash  of  arms,  George  Fox,  the  unknown  Liecestershire 
shepherd  lad,  went  on  his  way,  unheeded  and  unheeding.  He 
too,  had  to  fight;  but  his  was  a  lonely  battle,  in  the  silence  of 
his  own  heart.  It  was  there  that  he  fought  and  conquered 
first  of  all,  there  that  he  tamed  his  own  tiger  at  last — more, 
that  he  learned  to  find  God. 

"One  day,"  he  says  in  his  Journal,  "when  I  had  been  walk- 
ing solitarily  abroad  and  was  come  home,  I  was  taken  up  into 
the  love  of  God,  .  .  .  and  I  saw  the  harvest  white  and  the 
seed  of  God  lying  thick  in  the  ground,  as  ever  did  wheat  that 
was  sown  outwardly,  and  1  mourned  that  there  was  none  to 
gather  it." 

When  George  Fox  speaks  of  the  "  Seed,"  he  means  the  tender 
spot  that  there  must  always  be  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  how- 
ever wicked  since  they  are  made  in  "  the  likeness  of  God."  And 
it  is  this  tender,  growing  "Seed"  that  gets  trampled  down 
when  fierce,  angry  passions  are  unloosed  in  people's  hearts, 
just  as  the  tender  springing  corn  in  the  Indian  village  was 
trampled  down  by  the  hungry  tiger.  George  Fox  believed  that 
that  seed  lay  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  because  he  had 
found  it  in  his  own.  Everywhere  he  longed  to  set  that  seed 
free  to  grow  and  to  tame  the  tiger  spirits  that  would  trample 
it  down  and  destroy  it.    Let  us  watch  and  see  how  he  did  this. 

In  one  place  he  heard  that  a  great  man  lay  dying  and  that 
his  recovery  was  despaired  of  by  all  the  doctors.  Some  of  his 
friends  in  the  town  desired  George  Fox  to  visit  the  sufferer. 
"  I  went  up  to  him  in  his  chamber,"  says  Fox  in  his  Journal, 
"and  spoke  the  word  of  life  to  him,  and  was  moved  to  pray  by 


him,  and  the  Lord  was  entreated  and  restored  him  to  health. 
When  I  was  come  down  the  stairs  into  a  lower  room  and  was 
speaking  to  the  servants,  a  serving-man  of  his  came  raving 
out  of  another  room,  with  a  naked  rapier  in  his  hand,  and  set 
it  just  to  my  side.  I  looked  steadfastly  on  him  and  said, 
'Alack  for  thee,  poor  creature!  what  wilt  thou  do  with  thy 
carnal  weapon,  it  is  no  more  to  me  than  a  straw.'  The 
standers-by  were  much  troubled  and  he  went  away  in  a  rage, 
but  when  news  came  of  it  to  his  master,  he  turned  him  out  of 
his  service." — V.  T.  Hodgkin,  in  Quaker  Saints. 

(To  be  concluded) 


"TO-DAY." 

The  little  sharp  vexations, 

The  briars  that  catch  and  fret, 
Why  not  take  all  to  the  Helper 

Who  has  never  failed  us  yet? 
Tell  Him  about  the  heart-ache, 

And  tell  Him  the  longings  too, 
Tell  Him  the  baffled  purpose, 

When  we  scarce  know  what  to  do , 
Then  leaving  all  the  weakness 

With  the  One  divinely  strong, 
Forget  we  bore  the  burden, 

But  carry  on  the  song. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Two  Americans. 

Two  men  recently  sailed  from  Yokohama  to  Seattle  bear- 
ing passports  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Both  claimed  to  be  citizens  of  that  country. 
Two  representatives  of  America  in  the  Orient — but  what 
different  Americas  they  represented! 

Captain  William  H.  Hardy,  a  member  of  the  Perry  expe- 
dition in  1853,  sailed  for  home,  amidst  the  cheers  of  a  great 
crowd,  after  a  few  months  in  Japan  as  a  guest  of  the  nation. 
He  had  been  honored  by  the  Emperor  and  thousands  of  his 
subjects  and  by  American  residents  all  over  the  Island  Em- 
pire. He  had  addressed  large  gatherings  of  people  wher- 
ever he  went,  in  schools,  public  halls  and  churches.  Every- 
where he  made  friends  for  America  and  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  above  any  nation.  And  now  he  is  going  back 
to  tell  his  fellow-citizens  about  Japan,  and  all  his  adopted 
"grandchildren."  He  was  a  power  for  good  feeling  between 
the  two  nations  while  in  Japan,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  like  influence  in  America. 

Edwin  M.  Quick,  ex-soldier  in  the  United  States  Army, 
sailed  for  America  a  few  days  after  the  honest  old  Captain. 
There  was  no  cheering  crowd  to  see  him  off.  There  were  no 
speeches  in  his  praise  before  the  boat  sailed.  Eighteen  years 
of  circus  life  in  Japan  with  periodical  debauches  in  which  he 
went  to  the  bottom  of  every  kind  of  sin  in  every  city  in  Japan, 
was  the  record  of  Quick,  or  "  Sumisu  "  (Smith)  as  he  was  called 
in  the  circus  posters.  Of  course  he  is  not  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  American  manhood  by  many  Japanese,  but  such  as  he 
(and  there  are  many  in  the  port  cities),  do  influence  the  opin- 
ion of  many  as  regards  America.  For  instance,  the  keeper 
of  the  cheap  lodging-house  where  Quick  lived,  has  an  idea 
that  all  Americans  are  absolutely  untrustworthy,  as  are  the 
few  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings!  Also  consider  Quick 
when  he  gets  back  to  America.  He  will  tell  those  with  whom 
he  talks,  about  an  entirely  different  Japan  from  that  which 
Captain  Hardy  saw. 

Yes,  there  are  two  Japans  as  there  are  two  Americas. 
Japan  is  not  a  fairyland  full  of  long-sleeved  angels,  as  some 
of  us  have  found  out.  America  also  is  not  a  paradise  where 
all  practice  the  Christian  virtues,  as  many  a  Japanese  stu- 
dent and  traveler  has  discovered!  So  Americans  in  Japan 
have  a  rather  delicate  position  to  fill,  li  is  necessary  10  try 
to  keep  a  proper  balance  in  interpreting  each  country  to  the 
other.  We  do  find  entirely  mistaken  ideas  about  America, 
especially  among  the  students  in  Japan.    They  often  believe 
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America  is  a  great  land  full  of  high  buildings  and  modern 
conveniences  without  any  of  the  slums  and  bad  housing  con- 
ditions common  in  a  city  like  Tokio.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  frequenters  of  the  cheap  moving  picture  shows 
have  an  idea  that  America  is  a  great,  wild  space,  filled  with 
cowboys,  hold-ups  and  plats!  What  is  your  idea  of  Japan? 
If  you  think  it  is  a  land  full  of  beautiful  gardens,  flowers  and 
marvelous  temples,  just  come  with  me  down  back  of  our 
Girls'  School,  where  there  is  a  sewer-canal  with  houses  built 
all  along  its  banks  and  sometimes  right  over  the  filthy  water. 
That's  where  our  friend  Quick  lived.  That's  his  Japan. 
He  has  told  me  some  fearful  tales  about  the  life  there  and  I've 
seen  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  pretty  rough  sort  of  place. 

But  we  should  not  make  everything  in  Japan  look  dark, 
even  as  we  should  not  make  it  look  rosy.  There  are  good 
Japanese — there  are  bad  Japanese.  If  they  were  all  good 
and  honest,  what  would  be  the  use  of  having  a  Friends'  Mis- 
sion or  any  other  kind  of  mission  work  in  Japan?  As  every- 
where else  in  the  world  sin  is  rampant  and  the  only  way  for 
the  good  to  overcome  is  through  the  saving  power  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  felt  that  power  in  our  own  souls;  we  have 
seen  it  in  others.  Let  us  do  our  part  each  day  to  witness  for 
it  in  deed  and  word,  that  others  may  glorify  His  name. 


LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE. 

[The  following  will  be  appreciated  by  our  farmers  and  while 
rather  old  in  date  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  Unit  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  before. — Eds.] 

Evres  (New  Meuse),  1918. 

Dear  I-atiier: — 

Thy  hearty  letter  of  a  few  days  back  calls  for  an  immediate 
hearty  response.  1  should  say,  at  the  start,  that  all  the  clip- 
pings have  come  through,  together  with  the  cartoons  of  every 
description,  and  I  think  a  censor  instead  of  cutting  any  out 
would  add  a  few  to  them,  after  reading  such  a  collection. 
Thanks  much. 

But  chief  surprise  and  delight  came  when  thee  spoke  of 
getting  a  certain  liberal  sum  for  fitting  up  the  work-shop  here. 
That  certainly  is  appreciated,  for  we  could  use  a  little  cash  so 
expended  to  advantage.  .  .  .  Thee  can  readily  see  that 
if  the  Evres  equipe  has  a  few  pennies  stored  away  for  its  own 
special  use  the  wheels  of  industry  run  much  more  quickly. 
We  cannot  understand  why  motorcycles  bought  months  ago 
cannot  get  here.  And  so  the  wheels  of  progress  would  again 
run  with  Yankee  speed  if  some  good  soul  sent  money  for  the 
immediate  purchase  of  a  motorcycle  for  Evres.  The  future 
looks  like  pedalling  the  push-bikes  in  the  same  old  slow  way, 

 The  shame 

of  it  is  that  we  only  take  it  out  of  the  French  people  by  helping 
that  much  less.  Thee  cannot  imagine  what  a  stroke  it  was 
for  Kitty  and  myself  to  bring  our  own  bicycles.  There  is  a 
tremendous  lot  in  "having  the  goods,"  such  as  bicycles  and 
a  little  cash  to  spend  on  necessaries.  As  in  every  obstacle 
race  it  is  well  to  get  busy  jumping  the  hurdles  and  climbing 
the  barriers  rather  than  conversing  with  by-standers  about 
what  an  amazing  race  it  is.  And  what  remarkable  obstacles 
are  to  be  leaped.    .    .  . 

It  is  a  cute  place  we  have  here.  You  have  undoubtedly 
received  the  letter  describing  the  grounds  of  our  equipe.  The 
"flats"  above,  where  the  machines  will  be  parked,  the  caravan, 
the  Chateau  de  Cremeuse  (our  humble  abode)  or  old  creamery 
of  the  Mayor,  the  trim  little  blacksmith  shop  across  the  way — 
all  give  the  place  an  appearance  of  compactness  and  neatness. 
Indeed,  we  are  ready  for  business.  Yesterday  we  finished 
the  last  little  jobs,  such  as  laying  a  tile  floor  in  front  of  the 
rabbit  hutchies,  which  sounds  most  grand,  but.  not  so  in  reality, 
arranging  our  recently  bought  wood  in  the  back  of  the  shop, 
fitting  up  the  work-shop  bench  so  we  can  work  easily,  and  those 
hundred  and  one  little  things  that  prepare  a  place  for  business. 

To-morrow  Louis  Morrison  commences  to  overhaul  the 
Commune  machines  presented  by  the  Mission.  After  that 
the  machines  at  Bauzei,  Rembercourt,  Erise-le-Petit  et  al. 


When  we  have  done  with  those  we  commence  upon  the  farmers' 
machines,  which  should  be  in  two  weeks'  time. 

During  last  week  we  busied  ourselves  grading  the  "flats." 
These,  as  thee  may  have  guessed,  are  what  is  left  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Mayor's  house  two  years  after  the  demolition. 
The  Germans  bombarded  and  burned  the  place.  It  was 
among  these  ruins  that  we  were  delving  away,  like  so  many 
gophers,  in  an  effort  to  level  the  place  for  the  machines.  The 
part  adjacent  and  just  above  the  court  was  a  little  more  un- 
even than  the  rest  and  was  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  broken- 
in  cellar.  Ralph  Smith,  to  our  pleasure  and  surprise,  unearth- 
ed a  fine  tile  floor  for  quite  a  space.  From  there  the  excava- 
tions continued.  We  dumped  shovel  after  shovel  of  all  the 
debris — old  tile  rubble — into  the  yawning  cave  (cellar). 
Another  floor  came  to  light,  even  larger  than  the  last.  Also 
various  bits  of  past  history.  Elsewhere  we  dug  up  stretches 
of  chain,  door  hooks,  parts  of  sewing  machines,  the  various 
utensils  of  a  fire-place,  battered  lanterns,  the  "inwards"  of 
lamps,  and,  surprising  to  say,  the  glass  of  Mayor  Druet's 
spectacles.  All  the  useful  junk  we  saved  for  our  shop.  The 
excavations  were  most  exciting — rivaling  Dr.  Clay's  wildest 
dreams  of  excavating  potsherds  in  some  dust-covered  mounds 
of  Babylonia.  Old  plate,  tiles,  dishes,  were  unearthed  in 
profusion — broken  and  smashed  by  the  crash  of  the  house. 
While  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  work  the  Mayor,  M.  Druet, 
came  waddling  up  to  talk  over  the  latest  politics  of  the  hour 
and  discuss  the  latest  excitements  of  the  town.  He  was  pleased 
as  Punch  with  our  digging,  as  it  is  quite  handsome  recompense 
for  the  house  he  gave  us  to  live  in.  Feeling  particularly  con- 
versant he  told  us  all  about  the  coming  of  the  Germans. 

At  Pretf-en-Argonne. — I  have  by  now  visited  all  the  burned- 
out  and  hard  luck  people,  listed  their  broken  machines  and 
made  notes  as  to  the  parts  needed,  so  when  I  return  a  week 
hence  I  can  mend  these  machines  with  tools  and  parts  required. 
Too  often  some  part  is  broken  that  cannot  be  replaced— for 
instance,  this  morning  Canby  Balderston  reports  an  interesting 
case  of  a  plow  made  by  a  firm  whose  establishment  is  now  in 
German  hands.  If  C.  B.  cannot  make  a  plowshare  the  gentle- 
man may  have  to  go  begging  for  a  plow.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  repair  the  curved  teeth  of  a  "  Canadienne"  (or  spring  tooth 
harrow),  as  the  new  teeth  are  hard  to  get  and  steel  is  most 
difficult  to  get  and  temper  here.  Most  of  the  machines  are 
either  Walter  H.  Wood,  Massey  Harris,  a  Canadian  make, 
Deering,  McCormick,  Pilter  Wood  or  some  other  miscellaneous 
make.  There  is  one  common  type  that  I  must  not  forget — 
The  Adriance  Buckeye — the  gears  and  gear-hoods  are  remark- 
able to  the  eye,  but  to  our  surprise  quite  easy  to  clean.  Our 
plan  is  to  give  each  machine  we  repair  a  fair  cleaning  so  that 
the  farmer  has  not  only  the  running  machine  to  witness  our 
visit,  but  also  some  cleanliness.  Poor  crocks!  they  too  get 
seldom  a  dressing  of  any  kind.  Some  or  rather  many  are 
careless  about  oil,  so  that  by  the  time  we  appear  the  machines 
call  piteously  for  aid,  be  it  reaper  and  binder,  rake  or  tedder. 
Too  often  our  friends  show  a  most  distressing  absence  of  com- 
mon sense  about  machinery,  for  by  adjusting  a  screw  or  tight- 
ening a  nut  or  renewing  a  washer  we  are  able  to  perform  a 
very  simple  repair,  but  in  their  eyes  it  is  a  miraculously  adroit 
feat.  The  machines  that  suffer  from  these  minor  ills  we  clean 
and  fix  up  when  visiting  the  village,  but  old  man  H.  is  different. 
He,  poor  man,  had  two  binders  underneath  the  same  barn 
shed.  One  day  the  walls  gave  way  and  his  machines  were 
badly  abused.  One  machine  can  be  brought  back  to  working 
order  with  numerous  wood  repairs.  The  machine  or  what  is 
left  of  it,  will  be  brought,  together  with  a  mower  having  a 
broken  shaft,  to  Evres,  where  we  shall  repair  it — or  more 
likely  we  shall  make  a  deal  with  the  blacksmith  of  the  village 
to  do  the  wood-work— he,  the  blacksmith,  is  especially  good 
on  shafts,  triple-trees,  yoke-poles,  frame  planes  and  the  like. 
And,  too,  it  is  our  practice  to  co-operate  with  the  blacksmith 
of  their  neighborhood. 

So  far,  especially  the  last  two  weeks,  we  have  been  busy  at 
Evres  on  the  machines  of  prominent  citizens.  First  came 
M.  Druet,  the  Mayor.    He  had  a  wooden  and  an  ancient 
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crock,  a  Wexford,  quite  a  good  machine  in  its  day,  made  by 
the  way,  by  an  Irish  firm  of  Friends;  father  may  know  them. 
Judging  from  the  age  of  the  '.' fancheuse"  they  were  more 
prominent  with  the  last  generation.  The  La  Comtes  gave  us 
.i  characteristic  job.  M.  La  Comte  has  an  Osborne  tedder 
(boy  lacker)  which  he  said  would  not  run.  He  was  quite 
n^ht.  for  the  poor  machine  was  so  old  that  its  bearing  boxes 
were  quite  worn  away,  some  worn  clear  across,  others  not 
quite  so  much,  but  badly  gone.  Evidently  during  last  season 
the  tedder  had  lost  the  large  end-bushing  that  held  the  end 
bearing  box  on  the  shaft.  La  Comte,  in  an  effort  to  repair  his 
machine,  had  pounded  an  odd  collar,  fished  from  some  dark 
pool  of  junk  in  the  back  yard,  and  pinned  the  same  securely 
on  the  end  of  the  shaft.  The  only  thing  wrong  was  that  the 
collar  was  too  large  and  jammed  the  box  up  against  the  bend 
of  the  shaft  and  so  clogged  the  machine.  With  the  replace- 
ment of  the  bad  collar  by  a  large  washer  the  tedder  was  quickly 
brought  back  to  life.  Why  La  Comte  did  not  have  sense 
enough  to  make  the  shift  1  do  not  know.  But  he  didn't  and 
we,  worse  luck,  go  down  as  "  mecheniens- Celebris."  Many 
of  our  repairs  are  of  the  common  sense  order.  For  the  more 
difficult  repairs  we  of  course  resort  to  our  shop.  Our  system 
is  this — the  machines  come  on  a  flat  of  leveled  ruins  where 
they  wait  their  turn  for  the  repairing  floor  and  when  done 
either  go  back  to  another  flat  to  await  parts  or  go  to  a  third 
flat  to  await  their  owners  as  completely  done.  As  our  flat  or 
our  working  platform  is  across  the  road  from  the  shop  we 
transfer  all  the  tools  that  are  necessary  each  morning  to  a 
wooden  tray: — scrapers,  chisels,  hammers,  pincers,  a  tin  of 
cotter  pins,  a  wire  of  washers  and  a  tin  of  cleaning  mixture — 
always  popular.  The  cleaning  mixture  is  a  combination  of 
gasoline  and  kerosene,  as  kerosene,  strange  to  say,  is  about 
two  or  three  times  the  price  of  gasoline.  Where  possible 
we  reduce  this  with  some  spent  oil.  At  noon  all  the  precious 
tools  go  into  a  little  box  under  lock  and  key  so  that  no  soldier 
will  feel  called  upon  to  relieve  us  of  any  little  implements. 

Sometimes  we  are  able  to  make  use  of  old  or  destroyed 
machines  that  infest  the  district  in  considerable  number. 
In  certain  sections  the  military  have  special  boneyards  where 
these  machines  are  collected.  These  are  invaluable  parts, 
especially  now  that  new  parts  are  so  difficult  to  get  and  so 
steep  in  price.  For  instance,  M.  Carmes  had  a  rake,  the  hub- 
box  of  which  had  been  twisted  by  a  wrench  in  some  way  or 
other  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  solder  driving.  The  hub- 
box  itself  was  not  twisted  but  the  spokes  were  twisted  at  the 
hub.  As  the  spokes  were  riveted  in  a  cast  iron  rim  just  be- 
neath the  hard,  shrunken  rim  we  did  not  like  to  hammer  for 
fear  of  dislodging  the  rivet  heads.  Two  rivets  were  dislodged 
by  the  wrench  and  were  most  unnecessarily  hard  to  re-rivet. 
Finally  we  thought  it  best  to  look  for  another  wheel  and  not 
waste  any  more  time  on  a  machine  that  had  lost  us  two  days. 
After  probing  back  of  the  ruins  behind  Caillet's  new  home  we 
finally  came  upon  a  very  similar  wheel  that  our  friend  the 
blacksmith  had  under  his  wing.  As  luck  went,  it  fitted  to  a 
T.  M.  Carmes  was  only  too  glad  to  settle  the  small  price 
with  the  blacksmith,  and  we  by  painting  the  two  wheels  the 
same  color,  were  only  too  glad  to  give  M.  Carmes  a  rejuvenated 
rake.    .    .  . 

Louis  and  1  may  devote  all  week  to  Pretz  and  all  next  week 
to  Soumaines  and  the  next  week  again  to  Evres.  When  we 
go  off  for  a  day  we  take  enough  lunch  so  that  we  can  just  get 
along  if  nobody  asks  us  to  dinner,  but  if  any  one  does,  as  we 
naturally  expect  them  to  do,  we  help  them  out  to  the  extent 
of  our  meal.  It  is  an  old  wrinkle  by  now  to  whistle  soup  off 
the  end  of  a  spoon,  to  munch  bean  mash  and  call  it  good,  to 
mouth  as  a  toothsome  morsel  the  "boudin"  (blood)  sausages 
that  are  none  too  frequently  served  up  to  us.  After  about 
three  months  of  going  about  in  the  same  district  one  naturally 
picks  out  the  most  desirable  and  hobnobs  with  almost  in- 
digenous pleasure  with  the  good  folk  of  the  land. 

K.  has  all  she  can  do  to  dissuade  me  from  buying  a  few  hec- 
tares (which  can  be  had  for  a  song),  together  with  a  snug  house 
of  such  attractive  cut,  planting  a  few  seeds  to  be  had  from  the 


Mission.  Buy  several  horses  and  get  my  old  friend  Albert 
to  work  this  stock  and  care  for  the  land,  a  kitchen  maid  for 
K.  at  twenty  francs  a  month  and  one  would  find  oneself  a 
veritable  Bolo  Pasha  in  the  neighborhood.  Oh  yes,  and  keep 
a  few  bees!  By  the  way,  Ralph  and  Bunny  related  a  great 
experience  with  the  bees.  Last  week  they  took  Thomas,  the 
horse,  and  cart  and  started  out  for  Louppy-le-Petit.  The 
bees  are  in  straw  skips  and  had  to  be  put  in  bags  and  loaded 
on  the  cart.  It  seems  that  the  last  bag  was  rotten  and  that 
the  bees  were  angry  to  red  hot  by  the  performance.  So  out 
they  came,  full  tilt,  stinging  everything  in  sight.  A  company 
settled  on  old  Thomas,  put  him  to  flight  which,  in  turn,  upset 
the  other  loaded  bags,  breaking  skip  after  skip,  as  horse  and 
cart  went  careening  down  the  main  street  of  Louppy-le-Petit. 
There  were  a  number  of  colored  gentlemen  in  town  who  were 
exceedingly  interested  at  the  start.  But  colored  gentlemen 
quickly  melted  away  from  the  spot  when  the  bees  took  charge. 
The  boys  came  back  looking  down  the  nose  and  tired  after 
the  day's  work. 

H.  W.  Elkinton. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  INDIAN 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Associated  Indian  Committee,  with  representatives  present  from 
several  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  held  their  annual  session  in 
Philadelphia  late  last  Fifth  Month. 

This  Association  has  done  a  valuable  work  in  the  past  and  the  service 
they  are  now  rendering  is  by  no  means  slight.  The  problems  they  have 
to  meet  and  solve  are  different  in  many  ways  from  those  of  the  past,  but 
as  full  a  measure  of  faith  in  the  cause  is  essential  on  the  part  of  the  present 
Board  as  was  ever  the  case  in  the  Association's  history. 

At  one  time,  not  many  years  ago,  there  were  eleven  agencies  under  the 
oversight  of  the  Association;  a  few  of  these  have  been  discontinued  and 
there  are  now  eight.  The  Seneca  Mission,  the  Wyandotte,  the  Otoe,  the 
Iowa,  the  Kickapoo,  the  Big  Jim,  the  Osage  and  the  Shawnee. 

Clark  Brown,  who  is  Superintendent  and  missionary  at  the  Shawnee 
Station,  prepared  for  the  annual  meeting  a  brief  sketch  of  these  eight 
missions.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  inside  workings  of  the  missions; 
few  know  better  than  he  does  the  trials  of  an  Indian  missionary  or  the 
joys  that  attend  a  duty  faithfully  performed.  We  believe  the  readers  of 
The  Friend  will  be  interested  and  some  of  them  informed  by  reading  the 
extracts,  taken  from  C.  B.'s  lengthy  report.  At  three  of  the  Missions, 
the  Shawnee.  Wyandotte  and  Otoe,  there  are  Government  Indian  schools. 
—[Eds.] 

The  Chairman  has  continued  a  running  correspondence 
with  our  Superintendent,  and  with  the  several  Friends  lo- 
cated at  our  Oklahoma  Missions  throughout  the  year.  Simi- 
lar connection,  together  with  personal  interviews,  have  been 
maintained  with  a  number  of  denominational  and  interde- 
nominational organizations  with  interests  akin  to  our  own. 
Much  detail  work  of  passing  or  more  continuing  value  has 
had  personal  care;  in  this  has  been  embraced  considerable 
correspondence  with  sundry  scattered  members  of  our  Com- 
mittee. 

Report  to  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  was  also  prepared  and 
presented  in  person.  Copies  of  Minutes  of  Fifth  Month 
15  and  16,  1917,  were  printed  in  detail  and  in  condensed 
copies,  and  distributed  as  therein  directed.  They  are  also 
on  the  table  for  our  present  use.  Also  brief  minutes  of  the 
two  sessions  of  members  of  our  Committee  who  met  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of  Tenth  Month,  at  Richmond. 
Indiana. 

It  is  expected  reports  will  now  be  presented  from  the  two 
standing  sub-committees,  from  the  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  publication  of  "  Friends  and  the  Indians."  as  appointed 
last  year,  and  also  a  financial  statement  from  our  careful 
and  helpful  Treasurer. 

Our  Superintendent  is  also  requested  to  report  briefly 
as  to  each  of  the  Mission  Stations. 

With  these  several  reports  presented,  a  further  rehearsal 
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of  usual  happenings  may  be  omitted,  though  of  them  many 
would  warrant  meritorious  enlargement, 

The  need  and  the  opportunity  for  a  teaching  mission  ser- 
vice continues,  that  side  is  open. 

On  the  nearer  hand,  having  to  do  with  policy,  perhaps 
it  will  be  right  if  we  recognize  a  climax  in  the  work  of  our 
Friends'  Associated  Indian  Committee,  and  at  this  period 
of  its  career  openly  and  earnestly  investigate  and  choose 
a  fresh  course,  or  one  which  shall  display  some  radical  change. 
1  recommend  such  action.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  first,  that  1  would  not  plan  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion, second,  that  a  worth  while  departure  from  bur  recent 
course  must  presuppose  a  carefully  prepared  and  enlarged 
budget,  and  possibly  a  considerably  lessened  number  of 
missionaries  on  our  already  largely  reduced  force. 

If  we  may  not  extend  our  effort  to  give  the  Gospel  message 
and  to  foster  and  encourage  the  Springs  of  Spiritual  Life 
in  a  larger  circle,  or  yet  amongst  all  those  with  whom  we 
are  now  in  connection,  we  should,  in  my  judgment,  intensify 
our  effort,  having  always  a  prominent  hope,  that,  as  has  been 
the  case  many  times  in  the  past,  Christian  Indian  leaders 
will  ensue.  Of  course,  this  thought,  not  original  with  the 
writer,  may  find  endorsement  on  any  hand. 

Facing  facts,  successors  to  Indian  Ministers  and  other 
officers  of  our  meetings  in  Oklahoma  have  not  seemed  to 
develop  in  the  past  few  years,  and  we  are  to-day  not  quite 
but  nearly  devoid  of  prominent  and  strong  Christian  Friends 
who  are  of  Indian  birth. 

Perhaps  we  may  as  a  body  recognize  a  Divine  call  to  be 
purposeful  in  seeking  out  and  judiciously  encouraging  a 
native  ministry  and  oversight.  This  equally  indicates  the 
installation  of  a  new  executive  officer  who  shall  be  not  only 
deeply  interested  and  reasonably  painstaking  and  devoted, 
but  adapted  to  and  carefully  forceful  in  applying  and  di- 
recting current  conditions  and  coming  events. 

If  such  a  policy  is  approved,  we  need  in  the  first  instance, 
strong,  well-equipped  Friends  in  the  field,  and  an  efficient 
search  for,  and  instalment  of  such,  must  entail  considerable 
renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  our  Committee,  to  react  upon 
and  receive  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  our  constitu- 
ent meetings. 

These  two  things  must  go  forward  together.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  efficiency  has  been  curtailed,  to  note  simply 
quite  recent  conditions,  but  cause  sufficient  has  been  equally 
visible  in  a  budget  kept  within  the  total  of  funds  placed  with 
our  Treasurer.  Often  under  pressing  need  for  well-warranted 
purposes,  efficiency  has  been  sacrificed,  but  your  executive 
officer  has  had  to  take  the  trying  responsibility  in  preventing 
a  financial  deficit  which  any  loosing  of  the  strings  must  and 
would  have  occasioned. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  most  interesting 
and  closely  relevant  material  under  mental  review  as  I  write. 
Some  half  dozen,  or  more,  other  organizations,  active  on 
behalf  of  the  native  Red  Brother,  and  being  avowedly  for 
helping  the  spread  and  fostering  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom, 
invite  our  attention.  Some  of  these  other  efforts  are  almost 
as  well  known  to  me  as  this  historic  work  of  Associated 
Friends,  and  to  now  develop  them  is  tempting,  but  taking 
courage  and  an  enlarged  vision  from  the  fact  of  their  life  and 
service,  let  us  keep  to  our  task  and  in  earnest,  prayerful  con- 
sideration of  it,  with  joint  intercessory  petition  to  our  and 
the  Red  Brother's  common  Father,  and  endeavor  with  an 
open  mind  to  learn  His  will  and  ask  to  be  made  obedient,  and 
if  need  be,  sacrificial  and  efficient  "always  rejoicing  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord." 

With  cordial  best  wishes  and  in  loving  regard,  your  co- 
worker. 

Edward  M.  Wistar, 

Chairman. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  Month  27,  1918. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  so-called  North  Meeting  House,  located  at  Sixth  and  Noble  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  holds  many  precious  memories  for  the  present  generation 
of  Philadelphia  Friends.  A  few  years  ago  the  meeting-house  was  closed 
as  a  place  of  worship,  Friends  no  longer  residing  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

An  interesting  history  of  the  meeting,  compiled  by  Barclay  R.  Leeds, 
and  others,  appeared  in  The  Friend,  and  copies  of  this  were  afterward 
circulated  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  house  was  offered  for  sale,  but  no  bidder  presented,  who  reached 
the  valuation  placed  upon  it  by  the  Committee  in  charge. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  satisfactory  sale  has  been  made,  which 
was  consummated  on  Sixth  Month  21st.  The  deed  was  made  by  the 
surviving  trustees  to  the  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Trustee,  under  the  will  of 
Richard  Smith,  deceased.  We  are  informed  that  the  premises  will  be 
used  by  the  Estate  for  recreation  purposes.  The  Estate  has  also  pur- 
chased the  properties  immediately  adjoining  to  the  south. — [Eds.] 


Friends'  Service  Notes. — Seventy-five  thousand  patients  treated  in 
three  hospitals  in  a  period  of  less  than  two  years  is  the  record  of  our 
medical  work  in  Russia,  according  to  a  statement  by  Florence  Barrow, 
one  of  the  workers  who  has  been  in  this  country  on  her  way  to  England 
for  a  furlough. 

Robert  R.  Tatlock,  leader  of  the  Friends'  Mission  in  Russia,  was 
booked  to  sail  on  the  5th  for  Yokohama,  Japan,  on  his  way  back  to  Russia. 
He  is  taking  back  with  him  two  nurses,  who  are  native-born  Russians, 
naturalized  in  this  country.  Their  names  are  Helen  Schloss  and  Ruth 
Hoffman,  both  of  New  York  City.  Their  speaking  knowledge  of  Russian 
and  their  training  and  experience  as  nurses  will  make  them  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  our  staff  of  workers. 

At  Le  Glandier,  France,  Friends  are  furnishing  education  and  recreation 
to  several  hundred  Belgian  refugee  children.  The  Primary  children  of 
the  Germantown  Friends'  School,  learning  of  their  unfortunate  brothers 
and  sisters  in  France,  have  given  up  the  refreshment  which  has  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  closing  day  exercises  and  have  sent  the  money 
to  be  used  in  some  special  treat  for  the  Belgian  children  at  Le  Glandier. 

In  a  number  of  official  American  Red  Cross  publications  recently  re- 
ceived at  our  office,  the  work  of  the  Friends'  Unit  of  the  Red  Cross  is 
fully  described.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  Civil  Affairs  in  France  to  Major  James  H.  Perkins,  Red  Cross  Com- 
missioner to  Europe,  and  in  Red  Cross  Bulletin  No.  11,  which  has  a  state- 
ment of  Red  Cross  work  throughout  the  world  up  to  Third  Month  1, 
1918.  In  a  97-page  report  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  credit  is  given  to  Walter  E.  Wildman,  of  the  Friends'  Unit, 
for  assistance  in  making  up  the  report.  W.  E.  W.,  whose  home  in  this 
country  is  at  Selma,  Ohio,  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  re-education  of  mutiles  (soldiers  disabled  in  war).  He  has  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  agricultural  department  of  this  work. 


Mailing  Address  for  Members  of  the  American  Friends'  Recon- 
struction Unit. — We  have  word  from  France  that  the  following  address 
should  be  used  for  all  members  of  Unit  No.  2,  which  includes  all  men 
sailing  since  Third  Month  1,  1918:— 
Friends'  Unit, 

American  Red  Cross, 

4  Place  de  la  Concorde, 

Paris,  France. 

This  address  is  preferable  to  the  one  recently  published — 12  Rue  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  although  material  sent  to  either  address  will  reach  the  men. 
The  latter  address  is  the  office  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Department  where 
Charles  Evans,  Chief  of  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  the  Friends'  Unit,  is 
located.  This  office  was  recently  opened  because  the  offices  first  opened 
by  the  Red  Cross  at  4  Place  de  la  Concorde  became  too  small  for  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  business. 

Members  of  Unit  No.  1,  which  includes  those  who  sailed  prior  to  Third 
Month  1,  1918,  should  be  addressed  as  previously  announced. 


NOTICE. 

Meetings  from  Seventh  Month  7th  to  13th: — 

Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month  11th,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 
Six  Weeks  Summer  Term: 

Seventh  Month  1— Eighth  Month  10, 1918. 

Courses  in  Hebrew  Prophecy.  Teaching  of  Jesus,  History 
of  Friends  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Social  Service, 
First-day  School  Teaching  for  Children  and  Adolescents, 
The  Bible  in  the  Schools,  and  Internationalism. 
Send  for  Circular. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director, 

WOOLMAN  SCHOOL, 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domesttc  -:-        -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

G  LAS  LYN- Chat  HAM 

PARK  PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 


gPRINGTIME  in  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains is  ever  a  delight  to  those  who 
admire  and  study  nature.  The  Birds  and 
Flowers  are  numerous  and  varied,  and 
the  Trout  Fishing  in  the  Swiftwater  is 
wonderful. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

-Phoa*,  Spruce  mi 


Hajoca 

porcelain  -  enameled 

Bath 


This  newly  designed 
Hajoca  tiled-in  Bath  is  a 
model  whose  simple,  grace- 
ful lines  and  sanitary  equip- 
ment foretell  its  wide  popu- 
larity. 

Come  to  our  Show- 
rooms and  see  our 
model  bathrooms,  they 
are  within  easy  reach 
of  City  Hall.  A  visit 
will  amply  repay  you. 
Write  for  the  Hajoca 
Book,  free. 

Haines  ,  Jones 
&  Cadbury*  Co. 

1130-1144  Ridge  Ave. 

(at  12th  and  Spring  Garden  Sts».) 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALM 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


To  enjoy  good  health  and  a  sound  digestion  use 

PERFECTION  WHOLE  WHEAT  BREAD 

made  from  the  entire  wheat  grain  ground  on  a  stone 
mill.  A  perfect  food  and  natural  regulator.  Sold  by  all 
good  grocers  in  Philadelphia. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

PERFECTION  WHOLE  WHEAT  CO. 

10th  &  Susquehanna  Ave.,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funerali 
Bell  'Phone  n  Spruce  1646 


"tAJE  don't  maintain  two  shifts  here, 
but  we  have  been  known  to  work 
36  hours  at  a  stretch  to  get  hurry-up 
jobs  through  on  time.  We  do  work 
night  and  day  when  we  have  to. 

T  HE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street.  Phila. 


^Optician 

l£0UTH  ,6IHST,Pt 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

INDIAN  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacka. 

The  name  Back  Log  Camp  means  a  great  deal  to  many 
people.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  booklet  to  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  latest  development  of  the 
Back  Log  idea. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


WANTED  — BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER 
of  expression  and  public  speaking,  a  position  in  a 
private  or  Friends'  School  for  two  or  more  days  each  week . 
Excellent  references. 

•    Address  A, 
"  The  Friend,"  207  Walnut  Place. 


WANTED— IMMEDIATELY -A  STENOGRAPHER. 
Will  pay  prevailing  rate  of  salary. 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
20  South  12th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WANTED— BY  A  YOUNG  WOMAN,  A  RECENT 
Westtown  Graduate,  a  position  as  caretaker  of  Chil- 
dren or  companion  to  an  elderly  person. 

Address  R, 

"  The  Friend." 


rpEACHERS  WANTED— SOUTHLAND  INSTITUTE, 
J-    Arkansas,  (colored  school),  is  in  need  of  a  principal 
and  a  music  teacher.    Applications  should  be  made  to 
Edward  Belus, 

Richmond,  Ind. 


T7>RIENDS  PASSING  THROUGH  ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  OR 
JP  summer  school  students,  can  find  comfortable  accom- 
modations at  23S  Linden  Avenue,  about  two  blocks  from 
Cornell  Campus.  ESBWARD  Wood. 


To  Advertisers. — The  Friend  is  open  for 
selected  advertisements  at  the  following  rates: 
One  inch.  56  cents,  or  4  cents  a  line;  no  insertion 
for  less  than  25  cents.  Long  term  rates  given  on 
application. 

Standing  business  cards  are  also  solicited 
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For  best  results  use  Rhoads  Leather  Belt 
Preserver  on  all  leather  belts. 

J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  St. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

BALTIMORE  AGENCY:  37  S.  CHARLES  ST. 
Factory  and  Tannery,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  6c  CO. 
BANKERS 

representatives 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL     PARTICULARS     ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORES 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  T9 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


WM.  H.  PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

4AS  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  gIVEN  TO  TH> 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOG* 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger 


Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell— Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


21S  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 
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SOUL  COURAGE. 

Wait  for  Jehovah,  be  strong  and  let  thy  heart  take  courage.  (Psalms 
xxvii:  14,  R.  V.) 

I  can  but  bloom — did  the  June  roses  more? 

I  can  but  droop, — did  they  not  also  die? 
The  Moment  is:  the  After  or  Before 

Hides  all  from  sight, — canst  thou  tell  more  than  I? 
What  matter  if  to-night  come  smiling  snow 

And  death?    The  Power  that  makes,  that  mars,  is  One, 
I  know  nor  care  not:  when  that  Power  bids  blow 
I  ope  my  curled  petals  to  the  sun. 

— Ednah  Proctor  Hayes. 

In  the  higher  California  mountains  during  early  Summer, 
the  visitor  sees  what  is  locally  known  as  the  "snow-flower." 
It  is  of  a  brilliant  red  color  and  is  very  large  and  showy.  The 
guides  will  tell  you  that  its  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
"it  follows  the  retreat  of  the  snow."  It  is  eagerly  welcomed, 
just  as  are  the  exquisite  anemones  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year  in  Colorado.  It  reminds  us  of  the  chrysanthemum 
which,  after  the  glories  of  fleeting  Summer,  blooms  close  to 
the  chill  of  the  Wintry  season. 

Possibly  we  love  the  showy  snow-flowers,  the  blue  anemones, 
the  many-colored  chrysanthemums,  not  simply  because  of 
their  striking  beauty  and  the  cheer  they  afford,  but  because 
they  valorously  lift  their  pretty  heads  when  almost  all  the 
other  flowers  have  ceased  to  bloom.  They  live  just  as  near 
to  the  destructive  frost  as  possible.  Do  not  these  humble 
exponents  of  God's  goodness  suggest  and  speak  to  us  of 
courage? 

The  soul  of  the  sturdy  Christian  has  a  semblance  to  these 
flowers.  Our  lives  are  intended  to  interpret  the  beauty  of 
our  faith  to  others.  We  naturally  revel  in  genial  surroundings 
and  companionships.  We  love  the  golden  sunshine  of  ap- 
probation and  human  sympathy,  but  some  of  us — like  the 
Summer  flowers — cannot  withstand  adversity.  We  seem 
more  adapted  to  the  heyday  of  life's  Summer,  than  for  near- 
ness to  the  blasting  things  of  Winter.  Storms  of  opposition 
introduced  into  the  high  tide  of  our  warmest  experiences  may, 


unless  we  are  careful,  destroy  our  spiritual  beauty  and  beat 
us  down. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  learn  from  the  rich  history  of  Christian 
experience  that  when  God's  people  go  to  Him  in  prayer  for 
fresh  supplies  of  holy  vigor,  they  receive  it.  Millions  have 
testified  that  He  has  generously  given  them  strength  to  with- 
stand the  storms  of  adverse  circumstances  that  threatened 
to  overwhelm  them.  I  will  not  argue  why  this  is,  but  the 
fact  stands.  Prayer  involuntarily  welling  up  in  the  human 
heart  and  finding  expression  vocally  or  in  secret  is  in  some 
way  answered  by  the  compassionate  and  gracious  Father  of 
us  all.    Do  we  not  love  Him  for  this? 

Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  says,  "  Faith  and  experience  alike  con- 
vince me  that  God  himself  sees  and  answers,  and  His  answers 
1  never  venture  to  criticize.  It  is  only  my  part  to  ask.  It  is 
entirely  His  to  give  or  withhold,  as  He  knows  it  best."  This 
kind  of  faith^  not  hectic,  but  ardent,  produces  the  physical 
and  moral  courage  that  the  child  of  God  needs  every  day. 
Should  we  not  more  earnestly  pray  for  it? 

Let  us  go  boldly  to  Jehovah's  Throne  and  plead  for  help  in 
every  time  of  need.  Let  us  ask  that,  like  the  glowing  bloom 
of  the  forest,  our  spirits  may  radiate  Christ's  wondrous  love 
and  beauty  close  to  the  chilling  things  of  life.  Let  us  imitate 
the  gallant  snow-flower.  God  gives  His  people  soul  courage. 
Is  this  not  the  glorious  heritage  of  those  who  love  His  name? 

W.  C.  A. 


C.  O.'S  IN  PRISON. 

(IN  ENGLAND.) 


There  are  signs  that  the  public  conscience  is  becoming 
seriously  aroused  on  the  question  of  the  long-continued  and 
repeated  imprisonment  of  genuine  C.  O.'s.  Influential  me- 
morials and  protests  are  being  sent  to  the  Government,  though 
so  far  with  singularly  little  effect.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  felt  it  right  to  abstain  from  any  official 
plea  for  release  of  absolutists,  although  it  appears  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  men  in  prison  (not  necessarily  Friends)  are 
anxious  that  we  should  do  so.  The  matter  has  been,  and 
will  be,  carefully  and  sympathetically  considered,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  may  see  its  way  to  enter  a 
protest  on  the  ground — not  of  the  suffering  of  our  men — but 
of  the  grievous  harm  to  the  country  of  such  flagrant  violation 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  Schemes  for  personal  offers  of  sub- 
stitution of  others  for  those  who  have  almost  reached  the  limit 
of  their  endurance  in  prison,  are  also  in  the  air.  But  the  im- 
mediate duty  which  presses  upon  all  of  us,  both  men  and 
women,  is  to  carry  on  more  vigorously  the  work  for  Peace,  for 
which  our  comrades  are  making  such  great  sacrifices,  and  also 
to  lose  no  possible  opportunity  of  making  known  the  too  widely 
ignored  facts  of  all  they  are  suffering  for  conscience'  sake. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  how  public  opinion  is  gradually 
becoming  educated,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  London  tri- 
bunals, of  which  an  N.  C.  F.  member  writes: 

"  Edwards,  one  of  the  men  in  our  branch,  was  appealing  on 
conscience  grounds  for  exemption  from  military  service,  l  here 
was  very  clear  proof  that  his  case  was  genuine,  for  the  work  he 
is  doing  in  the  post  office  is  so  important,  that  he  was  told  that 
if  he  would  only  agree  to  be  in  'Army  Reserve  \\7  he  would 
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not  be  called  upon  for  military  service.  Edwards  said  that 
as  a  conscientious  objector  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  agree 
to  this,  and  consequently  they  threatened  him  with  a  calling- 
up  notice,  which  was  duly  sent.  After  he  had  stated  his  case 
before  the  Tribunal,  one  member  moved  that  his  appeal  be 
dismissed,  this  was  seconded.  Then  an  unlooked-for  incident 
occurred.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal,  who  has  been 
particularly  hard  on  C.  O.'s,  rose,  and  said  very  forcefully  and 
deliberately  that  he  wished  to  move  an  amendment — partly  he 
wished  to  do  so  in  justice  to  the  applicant,  who,  he  thought, 
had  proved  to  them  all  that  his  objection  was  genuine,  and 
that  therefore  he  was  as  much  entitled  to  exemption  under  the 
Act  as  a  clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  but  another  reason  why  he  did 
so  was  to  protest  against  the  continued  imprisonment  of  C.  O.'s. 
He  admitted  his  mistake  in  being  instrumental  in  sending  many 
men  to  prison,  he  regretted  it,  but  he  intended  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  injustice  now  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity, 
publicly.  The  men  who  have  suffered  imprisonment  have  won 
his  respect  and  support,  though  he  does  not  hold  their  views. 
His  amendment  was  seconded  by  another  member  of  the 
Tribunal,  who  also  spoke  strongly  against  the  repeated  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  meted  out  to  the  C.  O.'s  for  the  same 
offence.  One  curious  thing  was  that  the  military  representa- 
tive nodded  his  head  during  these  speeches  as  if  in  approval. 
The  amendment  was  not  carried,  and  the  case  was  dismissed, 
Edwards  giving  notice  of  appeal.  He  went  home  rejoicing  that 
the  men  in  prison  had  accomplished  the  change  of  thinking  in 
those  two  members  of  the  Tribunal — his  own  case  being  quite 
a  secondary  thing  to  him." 

In  the  following  extracts  from  letters  recently  received,  two 
equally  staunch  Absolutists  give  the  two  points  of  view  as 
to  agitation  for  release  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Douglas  R.  Bishop  writes:  "In  the  first  place,  by  far  the 
majority  of  men  in  prison  are  in  favor  of  a  more  vigorous  re- 
lease campaign,  though  I  think,  of  the  minority  opposed  to 
any  action  being  officially  taken,  most  are  Friends.  It  seems 
to  me  that  because  both  the  present  systems'  of  punishment  in 
the  case  of  individuals  and  of  nations  is  quite  wrong,  it  does 
not  justify  our  remaining  quiet  because  probably  the  imprison- 
ment of  C.  O.'s  is  the  lesser  evil.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  'lesser'  evil,  and  the  constant  comparison 
between  the  suffering  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  with  the  C.  O.'s 
in  prison  is  becoming  rather  trying.  The  fact  that  other  men 
are  suffering  as  much  or  more  should  not  prevent  us  from  de- 
manding the  release  from  prison  of  all  who  are  wrongly  pun- 
ished. Again,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  release  of 
absolutists  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  whole  position ;  and 
unless  the  absolutist  is  released  during  the  war,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  if  conscription  is  fastened  on  the  country  in  the 
future  there  may  not  be  almost  continuous  imprisonment  of 
objectors,  whilst  if  men  are  released,  conscription  has  broken 
down  completely.  It  seems  to  me  that  however  selfish  it  may 
appear  for  us  to  demand  release,  we  must,  not  merely  in  the 
interests  of  the  tired  out  C.  O.'s,  but  in  the  interests  of  free- 
dom, spare  no  effort  to  gain  their  immediate  discharge,  and  at 
the  same  time  work  for  the  spirit  of  Peace  to  prevail." 

Corder  Catchpool  writes,  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  prison 
to  serve  an  eighteen  months'  sentence: 

"  I  am  pretty  clearly  opposed  to  any  definite  appeal  for  re- 
lease; but  I  think  much  may  be  done,  short  of  that.  Why  I 
oppose  direct  appeal  is  that  we  have  from  the  first  said  we  were 
not  primarily  concerned  for  our  own  release,  but  for  the  release 
of  the  world  from  war.  I  think  that  to  have  waited  eighteen 
months  or  two  years,  and  then  appeal,  looks  like  saying  in 
effect,  '  We  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  in  reason  for  our 
faith,  but  there  are  limits  .  .  .'  There  is  excitement  at 
the  outset.  We  have  led  busy  lives,  and  a  few  months  in 
prison  is  almost  a  relief  at  first  to  some.  It  is  just  the  prospect 
of  facing  the  vague  future,  of  losing  the  first  glamor,  of  longing 
for  activity,  that  is  our  real  test  and  sacrifice.  ...  It 
sometimes  seems  that  men  are  prepared  for  sacrifice  up  to  a 
point.  And  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  is  sacrifice  utterly. 
.    ..  .   There  are  two  quite  distinct  ways  of  looking  at  the 


thing.  A  man  asks,  how  can  I  do  the  utmost  for  the  cause  of 
Peace,  regardless  of  cost.  A  man  asks,  how  far  need  I  sacrifice 
myself,  without  compromising  principle?  I  have  a  feeling  that 
to  go. begging  for  our  release  when  men  are  dying  in  millions  is 
not  our  highest.  ...  To  agitation  by  outsiders  I  feel  no 
stop  at  all,  and  I  think  much  can  be  done  by  Friends,  apart 
from  direct  appeal,  such  as  a  fresh  dignified  statement  of  our 
position,  our  belief  that  in  strict  legal  justice  we  are  entitled  to 
absolute  exemption,  our  feeling  that  the  country  is  degrading 
itself  by  such  violation  of  rights,  apart  from  the  avalanche  of  all 
that  has  been  patiently  won  by  past  suffering  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. Figures  of  men  in  prison,  sentences  served,  etc.,  might 
be  given,  but  the  emphasis  must  come  on  the  danger  to  the 
country,  not  to  us,  in  the  continuance  of  such  a  condition  of 
affairs.  Perhaps  a  re-iteration  that  what  the  men  are  in  prison 
for  is  to  save,  not  their  own  skins,  but  the  world  from  war, 
would  suffice  to  prevent  misunderstanding.  It  might  also  be 
well  to  point  out — though  this  is  off  the  point— that  the 
'concessions'  are  nothing  new  to  prison  regulations,  and  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  ridiculously  trivial  and  do  not  affect 
the  present  situation,  the  hardship  being  denial  of  opportunity 
for  active  service." 

Frank  Ward  writes,  also  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  prison: 
"The  doors  will  open  for  us  when  the  work  is  ready  for  our 
hands.  Many  of  us  feel  we  are  not  fully  ready  and  completely 
enough  dedicated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour.  One  of  the 
things  which  astounds  me  is  the  vagueness  there  is  in  the  minds 
of  men  about  Christianity.  There  has  been  far  too  much 
preaching.  We  have  got  to  live  now.  They  will  only  under- 
stand Christianity  then.  Have  we  as  a  Society  any  right  to 
ask  our  country  to  adopt  a  way  of  life  we  have  not  demon- 
strated as  possible  and  desirable?  ...  I  can  only  demon- 
strate my  faith  in  God  by  living  side  by  side  with  my  fellows, 
believing  in  them  and  still  believing,  even  when  I  am  disap- 
pointed or  deceived.  .  .  .  The  one  thing  which  men  lack, 
and  which  is  necessary  to  redeem  them,  is  the  capacity  to  stand 
against  the  ridicule  and  opinion  of  their  fellows.  When  I  was 
waiting  in  the  Company  Orderly  Room  on  the  day  I  came  from 
Maidstone,  one  of  the  men  on  light  duty — a  wounded  man — 
said,  'One  thing,  you  chaps  have  made  up  your  minds  as  to 
what  is  right,  and  you  let  no  one  turn  you.  We  allow  ourselves 
to  be  led.'  Of  course,  we  who  have  had  the  astounding  ad- 
vantage of  Christian  homes  and  training  know  we  can  rely 
upon  the  'Fourth'  when  we  walk  though  the  fires  of  ridicule 
and  contempt.  How  are  we  going  to  let  them  know  of  this 
support?  To  talk  about  it  to  these  men  is  to  speak  about  some- 
thing which  is  unreal  to  them.  Perhaps  the  way  is  really 
to  'walk'  that  they  may  see.  I  find  that  Jesus  taught  His 
disciples  by  that  method.  They  evidently  watched  Him  very 
closely,  and  soon  they  felt  there  was  something  He  possessed 
of  which  they  were  bankrupt.  At  last,  with  a  simple  spon- 
taneity they  ask  'Teach  us  to  pray,'  and  'Give  us  faith.'  I 
feel  that  if  we  start  living,  men  will  ask  (and  believe  me,  they 
will  not  ask  until  they  want),  and  the  sense  of  need,  the  sense 
of  emptiness  and  insufficiency,  is  half-way  to  the  victory  and 
wonder  of  obtaining.  .  .  .  The  Kingdom  of  God  will 
come  surprisingly  quickly  when,  instead  of  making  rules  for 
everybody  else,  we  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  such  rules  in 
our  own  lives." — From  Fellowship  Papers. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

"Reconstruction  Sewing"  in  Japan. 

ESTHER  B.  JONES. 


I  can  scarcely  see  her  at  all  as  she  stands  in  the  dark  frame  of 
the  doorway  at  night,  she  is  so  nearly  eclipsed  by  the  huge 
bundle  she  is  carrying  wrapped  in  an  orange  colored  square. 
No,  she  will  not  come  in,  she  has  just  come  to  return  the  dresses 
to  be  sent  to  France.  "  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  late  with  it,  I  have 
been  very  impolite  to  do  so,"  she  says  softly,  although  she  has 
had  them  but  about  a  week.  These  two  little  dresses  make 
seven  all  sewed  by  her  busy  fingers,  and  she  asks  for  three 
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more.  "  1  like  to  do  it  for  the  poor  little  children,"  she  half 
w  hispers,  and  wraps  them  up  in  her  orange  cloth  and  trudges 
off  again  into  the  dark. 

If  all  the  twenty  Japanese  women  who  are  sewing  for  the 
A.  F.  S.  C.  had  as  much  devotion  as  this  one  young  girl  we 
should  certainly  have  a  huge  bundle  to  send  home  with  Alice 
G.  Lewis  in  two  months.  But  some  of  the  busier  mothers  of 
families  can  scarcely  find  time  to  do  one  dress,  so  great  is  the 
pressure  of  household  duties,  so  we  are  very  happy  to  have 
them  w  illing  to  take  just  the  one.  It  means  quite  a  step  in  the 
lives  of  these  women  to  be  sewing  and  working  for  some  one 
they  have  never  seen  and  from  w  hom  they  will  derive  no  thanks 
or  advantage. 

A  social  system  based  upon  the  family  as  a  unit  does  wonders 
for  the  farthest  connection  of  the  family  who  may  be  in  trouble, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  person  brought  up  under  such  a 
system  to  realize  the  duty  and  privilege  of  helping  those  who 
are  in  trouble  who  are  not  the  least  relation  in  the  world,  and 
perhaps  of  quite  another  nation. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  this  little  beginning  of  "Reconstruc- 
tion" sewing  here  in  a  little  group  of  Japanese  women  has 
possibilities  and  meaning  far  beyond  either  the  number  en- 
gaged in  it  or  the  amount  of  actual  help  the  rather  imperfect 
garments  can  be  to  the  children  across  two  oceans. 


LETTERS  OF  FRANCIS  W.  PENNELL. 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 

Our  guide  had  told  me  of  some  paramo  lakes  and  these 
I  wanted  to  visit.  The  climb  had  been  too  exceedingly  tiring 
to  care  to  return  as  had  been  my  original  plan.  Deep  down 
at  the  base  of  this  same  desolate  valley  I  could  see  these. 
When  we  had  returned  to  the  Manizales  trail,  which  crosses 
the  paramo  among  these  lakes  we  could  see  from  there  that 
these  were  in  a  very  deep  valley,  certainly  little  above  the 
lower  limit  of  the  paramo.  I  was  surprised  at  their  number, 
certainly  twenty  or  more  small  pools  or  lakes  near  together. 
Then  I  was  surprised  at  the  remarkable  coloring  of  some, 
varying  hues  suggesting  those  of  the  pools  in  the  Yellow- 
stone. They  looked  so  near  that  1  hurried  the  twenty  min- 
utes down  to  them.  I  found  them  located,  each  at  its  own 
peculiar  level,  in  a  great  debris  of  gravel,  rock,  sand,  etc. 
I  remembered  having  noted  from  above  how  scarred  and 
bare  was  the  mountain-surface  from  these  up  to  the  snow, 
and  I  think  that  they  are  probably  the  product  of  a  lower 
glacier,  at  a  time  when  for  some  reason  it  must  have  been 
colder  on  Ruiz.  Still  this  in  no  way  accounts  for  the  colora- 
tion, which  those  who  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  valley 
tell  me  is  caused  by  sulphur.  Ruiz  is  volcanic,  and  I  am 
told  that  it  was  subterranean  disturbances  here  which  caused 
the  earthquake  of  last  summer  (Eighth  Month  31),  of  which 
you  will  recall  an  account.  Of  this  truly  desolate  valley  of 
lakes,  the  cliffs  about  it,  the  high  cascade  leaping  into  it, 
and  the  mountain  rock  to  the  snow  above,  I  greatly  wished 
a  picture  but  that  was  impossible.  What  1  did  see  was 
pieced  together  as  the  fog  might  break,  now  at  this  point, 
now  at  that. 

Though  I  had  reached  this  valley  in  twenty  minutes,  to 
return  took  me  an  hour,  and  on  reaching  the  summit  where 
were  awaiting  me  Jose  and  one  of  the  Osorio  boys,  I  have 
rarely  felt  more  completely  tired.  It  was  then  much  later 
than  desirable,  and  to  walk  Colombian  caminos  after  dark 
not  pleasant,  so  off  we  set  at  a  rapid  pace.  It  was  surprising, 
once  the  course  was  down  instead  of  up,  how  possible  it 
became.  I  found  I  could  hurry  again,  instead  of  having  to 
stand  and  rest  every  minute.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  thin 
atmosphere  upon  one  unaccustomed  to  it.  Of  course  this 
is  the  highest  and  therefore  thinnest  air  into  which  1  have 
ever  penetrated. 

Second-day  I  returned  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  paramo 
upon  horseback,  and  was  there  during  the  morning.  That 
afternoon  we  returned  to  Murillo,  in  accordance  with  my 
original  schedule.    I  feared  missing  at  the 


Agricultural  School,  at  San  Lorenzo,  due  there  about  that 
time  (but  not  yet  reported  arrived),  1  wished  to  return  while 
the  camino  was  better;  1  feared  lest  my  specimens  might 
mould  (driers  being  here  in  Libano)  and  upon  a  trip  not  au- 
thorized I  wished  to  limit  expense.  Still  I  wish  I  had  stayed 
another  day,  and  am  much  blaming  myself  that  I  did  not. 
On  the  paramo  I  would  probably  have  gotten  but  little  more, 
but  1  should  have  obtained  better  representation  of  many 
dwarf  plants  which  the  day  previously  I  did  not  take  time 
to  collect  amply,  and  1  should  have  gotten  more  in  the  in- 
teresting forest  just  below  the  paramo.  It  is  too  late  now, 
and  anyway  in  1925  I'll  make  up  for  it.  This  1,925  trip  is 
when  I  return  to  Colombia,  enter  from  Buenaventura  to 
Cali,  collect  for  some  time  in  this  range,  either  on  Santa 
Isabel  or  Tolima  (these  plants  now  are  simply  to  supplement 
them),  and  then  work  south  to  the  mountains  of  Popayan, 
Pasto,  and  so  to  Ecuador  and  far  south  through  the  Andes. 
Alas,  supposing  1925  comes  and  nobody  hears  of  this  trip 
then!  In  the  meantime  I  have  much  I  want  to  do  in  North 
America,  but  sometime,  if  it  be  humanly  possible,  I  want 
to  follow  the  Scrophulariaceae  through  the  mountain  systems 
of  South  America.  That  is  the  only  way  to  properly  un- 
ravel them,  and  it  is  "just  lovely"  of  them  to  grow  in  the 
mountains  which  in  the  tropics  I  so  infinitely  prefer  to  the 
lowland. 

From  Osorio's  to  Murillo  was  through  the  cold  near-paramo 
forest.  That  is  where  the  Calceolarias  grow,  and  one  of  those 
gotten  is  the  largest-flowered  I  have  yet  seen  wild.  From 
Murillo  to  the  hill  above  Libano  is  through  the  cool  forest 
I  call  the  Templada,  because  it  is  the  region  of  a  flora  akin 
to  that  of  warm-temperate  lands,  whereas  that  somewhat 
lower  down  (and  called  Templada)  as  here,  is  of  tropical 
groups.  This  Templada  is  above  all  the  region  of  tree-ferns 
and  I  never  cease  to  admire  the  delicate  beauty  of  these. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  stately  palm  growing  as  high  as 
Murillo  (where  we  experienced  frost).  The  most  characteris- 
tic tree  of  the  Templada  is  an  oak,  a  group  of  which  does 
not  descend  lower.  And  the  most  beautiful  plants  are  shrubs 
of  the  Ericace^p,  one  an  ally  of  the  Azaleas,  Befaria  and  va- 
rious striking  species  of  Thibaudia,  allied  to  our  blueberries, 
but  far  handsomer,  being  the  most  notable.  There  seems 
to  be  always  bloom  in  this  zone,  while  lower  down,  where 
palms,  wild  allies  of  the  cannas  and  bananas,  and  climbing 
aroids  abound,  there  is  far  less  color.  But  even  on  the  moun- 
tains here  I  have  nowhere  seen  such  masses  of  color  as  I 
have  in  various  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  right  at 
home.  After  the  high  Rockies  the  paramos  here  were  dis- 
appointing; I  suppose  here  without  seasons  there  is  no  need 
to  crowd  much  bloom  into  a  short  period. 


Since  reaching  here  Third-day  evening  I  have  spent  two 
days  caring  for  the  rich  collection  from  Ruiz,  since  then 
writing,  reading  and  local  collecting.  There  are  some  inter- 
esting English  books  here,  one  an  account  of  frontier-life  in 
Texas  many  years  ago,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  time  when 
wild  life  was  super-abundant.  Probably  Fourth-day  1  shall 
go  to  San  Lorenzo,  thence  to  Honda.    At  Honda  awaits 

me  a  letter  from   ,  of  Barranquilla,  relative  to  the 

Sinu  project.  This  1  am  anxious  to  get.  Senor  Mallarino 
may  bring  it  from  there  here  tomorrow.  A  telegram  from 
Bogota  says  that  my  two  checks  from  New  York  (value 
$300  and  $50,  probably  here  about  $380  together)  are  avail- 
able, so  that  I  am  free  to  move.  1  shall  plan  to  meet  Wooster, 
if  he  plans  to  go  to  the  Sinu,  and  before  that  if  possible  make 
a  quick  trip  to  Ocafia.  1  am  anxious  to  reach  Ocafla  be- 
cause it  is  easily  reached  from  this  route,  but  does  not  com- 
bine into  any  likely  future  course.  This  present  trip  from 
San  Lorenzo  here,  and  from  here  to  Ruiz  costs  no  more  than 
thirty  dollars  (an  amount  which  I  should  have  spent  anyway 
waiting  for  word  of  those  checks),  and  1  hope  Ocafia  can  be 
done  as  cheaply.  For  the  specimens  obtained  1  think  this 
Ruiz  trip  about  as  profitable  an  excursion  for  the  expendi- 
ture as  the  Garden  has  ever  had. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Seventh  Month  11, 1918. 


EAST  NORTHFIELD  IN  SUMMER. 

"The  Conference." 
1  long  for  the  pine  trees  sighing 

On  the  side  of  the  halfway  hill, 
For  the  murmur  among  the  tree-tops, 

A  note  that  is  never  still. 

For  the  glint  of  the  sweet  pine  needles, 

For  the  tangle  that  lies  beneath, 
Where  the  ground  pine  twisteth  greenly 

In  many  a  long,  wild  wreath. 

There  are  ancient  pines  on  the  roadway, 

There  are  pines  below  and  beyond, 
There  are  tiny  pines  in  the  brushwood, 

Pressing  a  sweet  fern's  frond. 

I  love  the  high  noon's  silence, 

Torn  by  a  locust's  call; 
And  the  squirrels'  friendly  chatter 

Of  all  that  doth  befall. 

I  see  the  surge  of  the  branches, 

The  grey  of  the  rushing  rain; 
And  scent  the  balmy  fragrance 

When  the  sun  shines  out  again. 

Oh,  pines  of  dusky  greenness, 

And  songs  that  never  cease, 
Ye  talk  to  me  of  Heaven, 

And  everlasting  Peace. 

— L.  C.  Wood. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

A  portion  of  Third-day's  session  was  devoted  to  what  the  Clerk  an- 
nounced as  "Quaker  Outposts  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Australasia, 
South  Africa  and  Elsewhere,"  and  in  connection  with  this  were  given 
reports  of  various  committees.  Henry  Harris  said  it  was  impossible  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  Friends  occupied  a  distinct  place  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  world  and  had  a  distinct  contribution  to  make  towards  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  great  problems  confronting  people  everywhere. 

The  subject  might  be  defined  as  standing  for  the  impact  of  Quakerism 
on  the  world,  and  as  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Committees  reporting  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  besides  that  of  the  Australasian,  Friends'  Brittany 
Mission  and  War  Victims'  Committee,  and — not  reporting  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting — Friends'  Work  in  France,  Friends'  Armenian  Mission  (Con- 
stantinople), the  Norwegian  United  Mission,  the  Akasaka  Hospital  Com- 
mittee, Japan.  In  South  Africa,  there  had  been  active  opposition  to 
compulsory  military  service  in  1912;  but  feeling  was  now  somewhat  divid- 
ed on  the  Peace  question.  The  Peace  problem  was  one  needing  the  help 
of  Friends.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  had  their  problems  of  mili- 
tarism and  race;  and  Friends  in  both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Do- 
minion were  combating  military  training  and  conscription.  The  Race 
problem  included  fear  of  the  "Yellow  Peril" — that  nightmare  of  the 
guilty  and  selfish  throughout  the  Occident.  In  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  people  desired  to  know  more  about  Friends.  In  Japan  the 
Akasaka  Hospital  Committee  was  interdenominational,  though  the 
Home  Committee  consisted  entirely  of  Friends.  But  the  Japanese 
patients  who  attended  regarded  it  as  the  Friends'  hospital;  and  the 
Japanese  workers  would  like  to  see  it  more  closely  united  with  Friends, 
and  were  inquiring  as  to  Friends'  views.  China  and  India  were  F.  F. 
M.  A.  outposts,  and  in  both  great  countries,  there  was  a  ripeness  for  the 
Quaker  message.  In  Syria,  in  normal  times  Friends  were  standing  for 
a  living,  practical  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  formal  and 
almost  dead  Christian  faiths  and  Mohammedanism.  In  Constantinople 
— that  wonderful  city  of  many  nationalities,  A.  M.  Burgess  ("the  little 
woman  with  the  shining  face")  assisted  by  Ann  Harris,  was  carrying  on 
a  unique  work,  keeping  before  the  people  the  importance  of  manifesting 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Friends'  Mission  house  was  the  only 
British  building  in  the  city  that  had  not  been  seized  by  the  authorities, 
and  our  Friends  there  were  continuing  their  work  in  peace  and  quiet 
entirely  unmolested.    The  Norwegian  United  Mission  near  the  Arctic 


Circle,  under  the  care  of  J.  J.  Armistead  and  his  wife,  upheld  the  teaching 
of  Christianity — in  a  land  where  the  promulgation  of  Friends'  principles 
is  forbidden — as  a  religion  of  practical  life.  Their  work  included  talks 
on  Peace  and  brotherhood,  religious  meetings  open  for  others  to  take 
part,  etc.  In  France  Charles  D.  Terrell,  in  the  work  of  the  Brittany 
Mission,  found  many  opportunities  for  emphasizing  the  value  of  spiritual 
worship  as  opposed  to  ritualism.  Our  Friend  Justine  Dalencourt,  in  her 
work  in  the  Christian  training  of  young  women,  had  prepared,  among 
others,  three  who  had  become  F.  F.  M.  A.  missionaries  and  two  War 
Victims'  workers;  while  many  of  the  100  she  had  trained  had  been  sent 
out  in  active  Christian  service  into  many  parts  of  France.  She  had  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  on  the  question  of  the  position  of  women 
in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Our  Friend  said:  "I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  if  a  few  properly  gifted  Friends  came  over  to  stay  and  to  make 
Friends' .  views  and  principles  known  they  would  find  responses.  In 
Germany  the  work  of  the  Emergency  Committee  would  doubtless  bear 
fruit  when  the  aliens  were  repatriated.  In  Russia  there  was  immense 
scope  for  the  work  of  Friends.  Various  sects  held  views  very  similar  to 
those  of  Friends,  as  we  were  just  discovering,  such  as  the  Raskolinks, 
Molokani,  Clysts,  and  Skoptzi.  Russia  was  ripe  for  a  great  missionary 
enterprise.  In  fact,  over  the  Continent  of  Europe  there  was  a  wonderful 
opening  for  the  service  of  Friends  in  connection  with  the  great  democratic 
movements.  If  we  could  impart  a  truly  religious  element  into  these 
movements — as  our  Quaker  outlook  on  life  and  religion  should  enable 
us  to  do — we  might  be  a  real  help  in  rebuilding  the  New  Europe  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  true  religion. 

Frederick  Andrews,  remarking  that,  after  all,  the  term  "Quaker  Out- 
posts" was  a  military  one,  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
an  efficient  connection  with  them.  It  had  been  said  that  the  world 
would  be  purer  for  the  wonderful  sacrifice  made  by  the  young  men  in  the 
present  war.  Unfortunately  we  should  never  have  those  young  men 
back  again  to  assist  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  It  was  different  with 
Friends  who  were  now  suffering  imprisonment  for  the  truth,  and  he  was 
looking  forward  to  such  means  of  connection  with  Quaker  outposts,  to 
which  a  lift  would  be  given  by  visits  from  those  who  had  found  the  truth 
for  themselves  in  or  out  of  prison  and  who  had  blossomed  out  under  these 
present  lurid  circumstances. 

Anna  (Lady)  Barlow  said  that  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  we  must 
try  to  get  into  touch  with  the  many  people  in  other  lands  who  agreed  with 
us  more  or  less.  Could  not  the  Peace  Society  be  made  the  medium  for 
establishing  such  a  bureau  as  was  suggested?  The  work  might  be  started 
by  the  residence  of  Friends  in  foreign  countries  exercising  a  quiet  influence. 

Rosa  Hobhouse  urged  the  study  of  foreign  languages  by  those  seeking 
to  follow  the  Christian  life.  On  Social  questions  Friends  were  still  seekers, 
and  had  not  found.  As  a  preparation  for  embassies  an  understanding  of 
the  new  social  outlook  was  essential. 

A  final  minute  was  accepted  referring  the  subject  after  much  discussion 
to  the  Representative  Meeting. 


Following  the  opening  period  of  worship  Fifth-day  morning  it  was 
announced  that  Mary  Jane  Godlee  should  act  as  Clerk  to  the  meeting 
while  the  Clerk  was  in  attendance  at  the  trial  at  the  Guildhall.  This  was 
the  first  time  for  a  woman  to  preside  as  Clerk  to  the  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, the  beginning  of  its  two  hundred  and  fifty-first  year  of  uninterrupted 
sessions.  It  had  been  agreed  that  at  noon,  in  deference  to  the  great 
seriousness  of  the  summons  of  some  of  their  members  to  Guildhall,  the 
business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  be  suspended  and  a  devotional 
meeting  held.  In  relation  to  the  latter,  some  of  the  Elders  had  handed 
in  a  recommendation  that  it  should  be  held  as  a  time  of  deep  quietness, 
and  of  quiet,  concentrated  prayer:  "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

The  consideration  of  the  American  Epistles  called  forth  considerable 
comment.  Lettice  Jowitt,  whose  recent  visit  to  the  States  is  remembered 
by  very  many  of  us  with  satisfaction,  in  giving  a  verbal  summary  of  the 
Epistles,  dwelt  on  the  improved  relations  and  the  loving  co-operation 
arising  therefrom  among  American  Friends.  References  had  been  made 
to  "Orthodox"  and  "Hicksite"  Friends  having  met  in  conference  on  the 
subject  of  Peace,  and  it  was  very  beautiful  to  notice  the  unity  manifested 
on  such  occasions.  One  of  the  main  notes  of  the  Epistles  was  the  closer 
unity  not  only  among  Friends  themselves,  but  with  those  who  in  any 
sense  shared  their  views.  This  deepened  sense  of  unity  had  come  through 
the  baptism  of  service  and  of  sacrifice.  In  France  and  Russia,  British 
and  American  Friends  were  working  together;  and  every  American  Yearly 
Meeting  was  represented  in  the  contribution  of  funds  for  this  work. 
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Underlying  all  the  Epistles  was  the  seuse  of  need  for  reconstruction  after 
the  war.  not  only  of  houses  and  homes,  but  also  in  restoring  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  world.  "The  Coming  of  Peace,"  said  a  beautiful  letter  from 
New  England,  "will  be  almost  in  vain  if,  with  it.  men  do  not  find  God." 
American  Friends  recognized  the  extreme  importance  of  education  at  this 
time.  Canada  Yearly  Meeting  had  had  to  give  up  Pickering  College  as 
a  hospital  for  disabled  soldiers,  a  surrender  which  they  had  made  free 
of  rental  tor  a  period  ending  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  war.  L.  Jowitt 
spoke  of  attending  in  America  a  class-room  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  friends  and  our  historical  test  imonv,  and  thought  we  might  see  a  direct 
evidence  of  its  fruit  in  the  increased  activity  of  young  Friends. 

She  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  Epistle  reaffirmed  the 
position  of  Friends  in  regard  to  war  as  being  utterly  in  conflict  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Master.  But  their  position  was  also  constructive,  it 
being  the  Society's  part  to  emphasize  the  need  of  reconstruction  in  the 
coming  time,  bringing  us  to  true  democracy,  according  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  first  time  the  Yearly  Meeting  had 
received  an  Epistle  from  Japan  Yearly  Meeting,  held  last  Spring,  bearing 
eloquent  testimony  for  the  truth. 


Naturally  some  reference  was  made  to  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  held 
at  Richmond,  Ind.,  last  Tenth  Month,  and  the  following  are  the  steno- 
graphic reports  of  Alfred  Kemp  Brown  and  Win.  Blair  Neatby,  who  were 
the  London  delegates  last  Autumn  and  whose  visit  to  Philadelphia  later 
in  the  season  was  a  most  welcome  one. 

Alfred  Kemp  Brown  gave  a  few  historical  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting.  In  18S7  was  held  a  conference  of  some  of  the 
"Orthodox "  Yearly  Meetings.  Their  Declaration  of  Faith  was  discussed 
in  1SSS  by  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  as  to  whether  we  should  send 
delegates  to  any  future  Conference.  This  Conference  developed  into  a 
Five  Years'  Meeting.  The  one  they  had  attended  represented  thirteen 
"Orthodox"  Meetings  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada;  but 
there  were  seven  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  States  (Liberal)  and  seven 
Conservative  Yearly  Meetings  which  had  no  part  in  the  gathering. 
Philadelphia  had  also  stood  outside,  although  next  time  it  seemed  possible 
that  they  would  send  Fraternal  Delegates  as  London  Yearly  Meeting 
did.  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  had  also  felt  unable  to  join.  A.  Kemp  Brown 
referred  to  the  earnest  desire  for  reunion  in  the  States.  Even  those  who 
had  adopted  the  pastoral  form  of  worship  we  should  keep  in  touch  with, 
and  he  thought  that  we  should  also  correspond  regularly  with  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings.  Each  five  years  wras  bringing  a  deeper  sense  of  love 
among  the  different  bodies  of  Friends  in  America,  and  he  believed  there 
was  also  a  greater  desire  to  know  about  the  history  of  Quakerism.  The 
speaker  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  minute  of  the  Five  Years' 
Meeting  on  Peace  and  War,  and  with  a  brief  resum£  of  the  wonderful 
succession  of  activities  of  the  Meeting. 

William  Blair  Neatby  remarked  that  the  separations  that  existed  in 
America  could  not  be  readily  ended,  the  variety  of  standpoint  being  so 
great :  we  should  have  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience.  The  Five  Years' 
Meeting  included  a  small  unofficial  representation  from  the  Hicksites, 
and  some  unofficial  representatives  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  He 
did  not  think  official  recognition  was  likely  to  occur.  It  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  resumption  of  official  correspondence  by  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing which  would  be  the  best  method  of  co-operation  with  other  Yearly 
Meetings:  our  present  system  of  unofficial  correspondence,  he  believed, 
was  fraught  with  great  and  favorable  promise  for  the  future. 


Later  in  the  session  the  Meeting  considered  the  proposition  to  revise 
Part  I.  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  This  is  the  doctrinal  section  of  the  Book 
of  Discipline  and  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  extracts  under  various  dates 
of  minutes  of  advice,  etc.,  and  to  the  minds  of  many  Friends  hardly  fills 
the  purpose  for  which  many  would  wish  to  use  it,  namely,  to  hand  to  a 
new  seeker  or  possible  new  member  a  concise  statement  of  Friends'  prin- 
ciples.   We  gave  last  week  the  address  of  Edward  Grubb  on  this  subject. 

T.  Edmund  Harvey,  M.  P.,  thought  that  from  different  points  of  view, 
Friends  would  probably  feel  that  at  some  time  we  should  all  wish  that 
Part  I.  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  should  receive  an  increase,  if  not  a 
revision.  We  felt  the  essential  importance  of  having  set  forth,  in  a  book 
of  our  own,  in  language  which  we  could  understand,  our  faith  and  prin- 
ciples. Many  of  the  statements  now  printed  in  Part  I.,  though  of  im- 
mense importance,  were  in  terms  that  were  obsolete.  He  felt,  however, 
the  difficulty  of  undertaking  at  the  present  time  a  revision  which  might, 
last  for  a  generation.-   While  Friends  might  not  be  able  to  take  the  whole 


thing  in  hand  now,  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  purport  of  Part  I.,  that  it  might  be  understood  that 
these  statements  came  from  different  times,  and  that  each  facet  of  truth 
explained  could  not  possibly  compass  the  whole.  The  pamphlet,  "The 
True  Basis  of  Christian  Unity"  along  with  the  Book  of  Discipline,  might, 
he  thought,  be  taken  as  a  fair  expression  of  our  faith. 

After  very  considerable  discussion,  in  which  both  sides  received  fair 
presentation  the  Clerk  framed  the  following  minute  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  after  very  careful  consideration,  did  not  feel  it  possible  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  revision  at  once;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  revision 
might  become  necessary,  that  the  Quarterly  Meetings  be  asked  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  lines  on  which  the  revision  should  be  carried  out.  The 
minute,  as  drafted,  was  approved. 


The  Friends'  Peace  Service  spoke  through  their  three  active  committees. 
The  scope  of  work  is  known  to  our  readers  through  the  "Letters  from 
France"  appearing  weekly  in  The  Friend. 

Elizabeth  M.  Cadbury  spoke  in  conclusion  of  the  vision  of  youth 
brought  before  the  Meeting  in  the  number  of  workers  that  had  been 
mentioned  that  day — 1,600  altogether.  She  could  not  help  thinking 
with  eager  anticipation  and  gratitude  of  what  these  devoted  young 
Friends  were  going  to  be  for  the  Society  in  the  future  and  for  the  world 
at  large. 


'  Six  Quarterly  Meetings  had  sent  up  specific  statements  regarding 

C.  O.'s  in  prison. 

Walter  G.  Bell,  who  represented  Norfolk,  Cambridge  and  Hunts,  also 
spoke  on  behalf  of  all.  After  acknowledging  the  honor  we  gave  to  every 
man  who  had  followed  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  highest  duty,  which- 
ever way  that  led  him,  and  referring  to  the  supreme  decisions  which  many 
very  young  men  had  been  called  to  make,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the 
treatment  of  the  CO.  had  changed  considerably  since  Yorkshire  sent 
its  minute  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  last  Autumn.  The  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  did  not  then  see  its  way  to  any  further  action  than  that  of 
seeking  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  Since  then  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  nothing  to  meet  the  case,  except  introducing  a  few  slight 
mitigations;  the  cardinal  injustice  of  continued  and  successive  imprison- 
ments remained.  At  the  end  of  last  Fourth  Month,  263  men  had  exceeded 
the  two  years'  extreme  limit  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  More- 
over, in  the  case  of  "ordinary  criminals,"  the  diet  was  improved  as  the 
sentence  lengthened,  but  not  in  these  cases,  and  a  large  number  were 
now  seriously  deteriorating,  physically  and  mentally,  owing  to  the  in- 
sufficient food.  These  men  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  exemption 
given  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  had  been  imprisoned  several  times  for 
the  same  offence,  and  a  large  number  were  now  serving  terms  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  normal  maximum  of  two  years'  hard  labor.  They  were 
facing  this  ordeal  for  liberty  of  conscience — not  for  themselves  but  for 
others,  and  we  should  claim  their  release  on  the  ground  of  conscience 
alone.  We  claimed  justice,  whether  for  our  own  members  or  others  who 
thought  with  us.  It  behooved  us  to  be  by  their  side  and  to  help  them  in 
every  way.    We  were  not  entitled  to  "stand"  until  we  had  "done  all." 

W.  Blair  Neatby  agreed  that  we  should  stand  by  these  men.  We 
should  go  to  the  country  and  plead  their  cause. 

Vernon  C.  Hill  (who  has  served  a  term  of  imprisonment  and  who  has 
been  released  on  grounds  of  health)  warmly  associated  himself  with  what 
had  been  said.  He  hoped  that  a  word  of  encouragement  would  go  to 
those  still  in  prison.  The  C.  O.'s  did  not  want  preferential  treatment, 
but  only  justice,  seeing  that  they  were  not  soldiers,  and  never  could  be. 
He  advocated  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Government  for  release.  Emily 

D.  Smith,  reading  a  letter  from  a  Friend  in  prison,  urged  that  the  C.  O. 
did  not  wish  to  be  released  on  grounds  of  expediency  or  health,  but  only 
on  that  of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Maurice  Gregory  t  bought 
the  Society  had  the  strongest  precedent  to  warrant.  Friends  out  of  prison 
doing  their  utmost  to  bring  their  friends  in  prison  out  of  it. 

Herbert  Sefton-Jones  claimed  that  he  and  those  agreeing  with  him  did 
sympathize  with  those  Friends  in  prison  for  conscience'  sake,  but  he  hoped 
we  should  not  extend  that  sympathy  to  the  consciences  of  the  political 
people  in  prison.  He  thought  the  Meeting  should  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  all  those  who  were  in  prison  on  account  of  their  definite 
religious  opinion,  and  on  that  account  alone. 

John  William  Graham  believed  the  only  hope  of  remedy  was  in  in- 
fluencing public  opinion.  Let  there  lie  an  earnest  protest  to  the  nation 
on  the  grounds  of  liberty  and  justice,  not  throwing  cold  water  on  ameliora- 
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tivc  proposals  and  setting  up  no  division  between  different  kinds  of  C.  O.'s. 
W  o  should  advocate  the  release  of  all. 

Douglas  R.  Bishop  (who  has  suffered  a  long  term  of  imprisonment) 
thought  the  Society's  point  should  be,  not  that  the  men  should  be  re- 
leased, because  they  were  in  prison,  hut  released  because  they  never 
ought  to  have  been  there  at  all.  Ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  C.  O.'s  in 
prison  were  in  favor  of  release,  but  he  did  not  think  they  would  like  that 
the  younger  men  who  were  coming  along  should  have  to  stand  in  their 
shoes  and  fight  their  battles  over  again. 

The  Clerk  submitted  a  minute  expressing  the  decision  to  appeal  to  the 
nation  to  consider  the  position  that  has  arisen  under  the  operation  of  the 
Military  Service  Acts,  which  endanger  liberty  of  conscience,  not  only  for 
those  detained  in  prison  but  for  young  men  approaching  military  age,  and 
for  all  who  come  under  their  operations.  The  Clerk  added  that  in  the 
opinion  of  those  at  the  table  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  not  in  favor  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Government.  After  further  discussion,  however,  the  Clerk 
said  there  was  now  evidently  a  stronger  feeling  on  that  point,  and  whatever 
the  decision  come  to,  it  would  be  against  the  feeling  of  a  large  minority; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Clerks  the  Meeting  was  not  in  favor  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Government.  That  part  of  the  proposal  was  therefore  not 
adopted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  required  public 
appeal. 


At  the  afternoon  session,  Sixth-day,  in  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  and 
Assistant  Clerks  at  the  Guildhall  proceedings,  Mary  Jane  Godlee  presided 
at  the  table. 

Before  the  business,  and  after  a  devotional  period  longer  than  usual, 
Elizabeth  M.  Cadbury  pointed  out  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting  it  was  presided  over  by  a  Woman  Clerk.  Many 
would  like  to  recognize  that  Mary  Jane  Godlee,  who  had  held  a  similar 
position  in  the  former  Women's  Meeting,  was  able  to  also  hold  it  to 
satisfaction  in  the  Joint  Meeting.  Edward  Grubb  and  William  King 
Baker  united.  M.  J.  Godlee  briefly  acknowledged  what  had  been  said 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Meeting  on  this  subject. 


Henry  Harris,  acting  as  temporary  Assistant  Clerk,  and  one  of  the 
"Quaker  Chaplains,"  speaking  on  Visitation  to  C.  O.'s  in  prison,  said 
that  the  Quaker  Chaplains  saw  nearly  all  the  Quaker  prisoners  and  nearly 
all  those  who  appeared  on  the  Quaker  list,  and  had  thus  visited  many 
hundreds.  We  had  a  great  responsibility  towards  these  men,  many  of 
them  not  members  and  the  only  link  between  us  being  their  cordial 
recognition  of  the  same  principle  as  to  military  service  as  the  Society. 
There  might  be  a  distinct  service  for  sympathetic  Friends  in  looking  out 
for  these  men  when  they  came  out  of  prison,  introducing  released  prisoners 
to  the  meetings,  and  generally  helping  them  to  find  their  home  in  the 
Society.  He  hoped  the  Society  would  rise  to  the  wonderful  opportunity 
opening  up  before  it. 


The  Report  of  the  Peace  Committee  was  introduced  and  called  forth 
ready  response. 

J.  Bevan  Braithwaite  wished  with  all  earnestness  to  ask  Friends  whether 
they  were  not  now  prepared  to  take  a  definite  step  towards  international 
peace.  Both  William  Penn  and  President  Wilson  saw  that  any  plan  for 
abolishing  war  must  depend  upon  the  power  of  coercion  of  those  who 
would  not  comply.  The  President  was  now  advocating  such  a  League 
of  Peace  as  William  Penn  had  adumbrated.  Let  Friends  face  the  facts. 
Let  them  not  miss  the  greatest  opportunity  that  had  ever  arisen  to  secure 
peace  in  the  world.  For  this  League  of  Peace  we  had  843^  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  world,  and  if  we  failed  to  support  such  a  league 
as  William  Penn  foresaw,  it  seemed  to  him  that  on  our  shoulders  would 
fall  the  blame  which  descended  upon  those  who,  knowing  the  will  of  God, 
refused  to  do  it.  The  Message  of  the  Society  had  supported  the  pro- 
posal of  a  League  of  Nations  except  with  regard  to  an  international  force 
which  would  be  necessary  to  enforce  its  decrees.  This  was  the  only 
practical  peace  proposal  at  present  before  the  world.  If  the  Yearly 
Meeting  were  to  take  this  step  it  would  take  its  place  at  the  head  of  the 
great  peace  movement  in  the  world. 

William  Noble  said  that  throughout  America  there  was  a  longing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations.  There  could  now  be  no  peace 
in  the  world  to-day  until  the  present  worst  form  of  slavery  which  it  was 
being  attempted  to  force  on  the  nations  was  destroyed.  He  was  against 
militarism.  He  could  not  kill  a  man.  But  how  could  we  have  an  ef- 
fective administration  of  law  without  force  at  the  back  of  it  ? 


William  E.  Wilson  recognized  that  their  two  previous  speakers  had 
discussed  this  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics;  but 
behind  all  political  difficulties  there  still  lay  the  power  of  God  manifested 
in  One  who  lived  and  died  on  the  earth  without  any  resort  to  force.  The 
really  practical  thing  was  to  trust  to  these  greater  forces.  Joining  to- 
gether in  a  League  of  Nations  was  splendid,  but  if  it  must  be  maintained 
by  force  that  was  another  matter.  He  felt  strongly  that  as  Christian 
people  we  ought  to  say  that  a  League  of  Nations  was  good,  but  that  the 
real  thing  was  truth  and  honor,  and,  above  all,  brotherly  love.  Our 
business  as  the  Church  of  Christ  was  to  establish  these  things  in  the 
world;  and  if  he  did  not  include  the  word  "justice"  in  this  connection, 
it  was  because  it  was  adequately  covered  by  the  last  word,  "love." 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  thought  the  Meeting  must  face  this  matter  in  the 
light  of  their  position  as  a  religious  body.  He  believed  there  was  a  vastly 
wider  opinion  moving  towards  Peace  to-day  than  even  a  year  ago.  The 
question  of  a  League  of  Nations  was  a  moral  as  well  as  political  matter. 
If  we  were  to  take  up  this  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  we  should 
find  it  involved,  something  much  more  serious  than  had  been  stated. 
Various  questions,  some  of  them  political,  would,  he  feared,  divide  us. 
Was  it  not  our  mission  to  bring  back  the  Churches  to  uncompromising 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  sound  a  note  of  unhesitating  belief  in 
spiritual  forces?  The  enunciation  of  such  a  faith  might  help  to  call 
forth  a  real  League  of  Nations,  of  which  brotherhood  would  be  the  key- 
note. The  Spirit  of  God  called  this  Society  into  being;  and  if  only  we 
had  a  faint  idea  of  the  present  sickness  of  some  with  the  compromises  of 
the  Christian  Church,  he  felt  we  should  issue  a  spiritual  appeal,  the  re- 
sponse to  which  would  be  profound.  Let  Friends  work  as  individuals 
for  the  League  of  Nations,  but  as  a  Society  let  us  recognize  that  our  call 
was  higher  than  these  things. 

A  Friend  supposed  we  were  all  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
he  asked,  was  it  ever  going  to  be  more  successful  than  the  present  league 
of  nations?  He  objected  to  a  League  which  was  founded  on  fear  and 
relied  on  force.  He  was  thankful  that  Dr.  Hodgkin  had  suggested  the 
kind  of  League  which  alone  we  could  support. 

In  closing  the  discussion  the  Clerk  said  the  Clerks  at  the  table  were 
of  opinion  that  J.  B.  Braithwaite's  proposal  had  not  received  that  support 
of  the  Meeting  which  would  justify  it  going  forward  with  support  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  seemed  that  it  might  be  best  therefore  to  avoid 
reference  to  the  matter  in  the  minute  of  the  sitting. 

A  minute  was  accordingly  passed  recording  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Peace  Committee  and  emphasizing  the  need  of  calling  men  back  to  a 
spirit  of  uncompromising  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  a  recognition  of 
the  abundant  power  of  God  for  deliverance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  MY  INFANT  SON. 
By  a  Prisoner  for  Conscience'  Sake. 
I  suffer  bondage  now  to  set  thee  free, 
To  haste  the  time  in  which  mankind  shall  dare 
To  five  upon  this  earth,  God  made  so  fair, 
Unarmed,  except  with  love,  on  land  and  sea. 

'Tis  but  a  humble  part  that  falls  to  me, 
No  showy  deeds  but  just  with  faithful  care 
To  lay  a  footing-stone  both  plumb  and  square 

In  that  great  home  of  peace  which  is  to  be. 

I  can  but  hope  to  see  the  work  begun, 

The  consummation  is  for  other  eyes, 
Perhaps  not  even  thine,  but  oh  my  son, 

Devote  thy  life  to  help  that  temple  rise 
Until,  the  last  stone  laid,  each  task  well  done, 

Its  topmost  pinnacles  shall  kiss  the  skies. 

— T.  W.  W. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 


Impelled  at  Last. — It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  in 
the  progress  of  great  movements  for  social  betterment  one 
important  agency  and  then  another  will  "catch  the  vision" 
and  speak  out  the  truth  in  disregard  of  precedent  or  possible 
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criticism.  The  Philadelphia  Grand  Jury  in  a  declaration, 
dated  Fifth  Month  29,  1918,  "feels  impelled  to  say  that  a 
large  part  of  the  business  that  came  before  this  body  was  due 
to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  we  believe  that  if  it  were  abolished 
the  amount  of  crime  would  be  tremendously  decreased."  This 
is  by  no  means  the  first  declaration  of  its  kind.  Many  Grand 
Juries,  no  doubt,  have  been  similarly  "impelled,"  but  there 
is  encouragement  in  such  a  pronouncement  coming  from  Phila- 
delphia. A  jury  of  the  same  class  in  an  adjacent  county, 
under  instructions  to  visit  the  county  jail,  was  considering 
the  overcrowded  conditions  of  this  institution  with  a  view 
to  enlarging  its  capacity.  Such  a  course  seemed  imperative 
under  present  conditions,  but  a  prominent  politician  associated 
with  the  management  of  the  jail  frankly  advised  delay.  He 
said  that  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  there 
because  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  that  if  the  Constitutional 
amendment  should  be  ratified  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  there  would  not,  in  his  judgment,  be  any  lack  of 
room  in  the  present  building  for  all  delinquents  from  the 
county. 


Experience  Confirms  the  opinion  of  this  politician.  From 
our  friend  William  C.  Allen  comes  the  following  statement 
from  the  San  Jos6  News  regarding  the  city  of  his  present 
residence : — 

San  Jose  police  records  show  an  astonishing  drop  in  the 
number  of  arrests  since  the  saloons  were  voted  out  of  existence. 

During  the  last  five  months  of  the  existence  of  the  saloons, 
1 122  arrests  for  crimes  of  all  sorts  were  made  in  this  city. 
During  the  first  five  months  under  the  new  regime  only  460 
arrests  were  made.  The  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness 
fell  from  266  to  97,  and  the  arrests  for  vagrancy  fell  from  227 
to  91. 

To  this  clipping  W.  C.  A.  adds  the  statement  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  there  were  "only  twenty-six  prisoners  in  the 
jail  as  compared  with  over  one  hundred  heretofore.  The  police 
court  is  not  doing  much  business  now-a-days." 


The  City  of  Detroit,  the  largest  dry  city  in  America, 
shows  surprising  results  under  the  first  month  of  prohibition 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  one  year  ago. 
Here  are  some  figures  furnished  by  the  public  press: — 

In  Fifth  Month,  191 7,  arrests  for  drunkenness  numbered 
1692  as  against  183  in  the  first  month  without  saloons.  In 
Fifth  Month,  191 7,  the  total  arrests  for  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanors was  5898  against  3 123  this  year.  Traffic  accidents 
fell  from  529  to  433;  deaths  from  alcoholism  fell  from  12 
to  none;  miscellaneous  accidental  deaths  from  28  to  15. 


The  Situation  in  Philadelphia  also  is  interesting.  The 
American  Issue  describes  it  as  follows: — 

Eighty-five  retail  liquor  dealers  who  had  been  granted  a 
license  for  the  coming  year  failed  to  pay  their  fees  and  lift 
their  licenses.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  thirty-nine 
wholesalers  who  failed  to  come  across  with  the  necessary  coin. 

This  wholesale  closing  of  liquor  stores  and  saloons  is  not 
due  to  any  one  single  cause,  but  there  are  several  considera- 
tions leading  to  it.  The  courts  have  eliminated  cabarets 
which  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  of  income  in  many 
cases.  High  prices  charged  by  wholesalers  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  present  slump  in  business,  but  we  suspect  that  a 
contemplation  of  future  possibilities  is  the  biggest  factor. 
Even  a  near-sighted  saloonkeeper  knows  that  the  end  of  his 
career  in  that  business  is  not  far  away.  Owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  men  in  other  lines  of  work,  this  is  an  opportune 
time  for  the  bartender  and  saloonkeepers  to  get  under  cover 
in  another  job. 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  business  are  now  satisfied  that  con- 
stitutional Prohibition  is  only  a  question  of  months,  while 
war-time  Prohibition  by  act  of  Congress  may  be  only  a  matter 
of  weeks.  Hence  many  of  them  have  not  been  disposed  to 
put  up  eleven  hundred  dollars  in  cold  cash  for  a  renewal  of 
their  licenses.    They  have  been  gambling  with  public  senti- 


ment for  many  a  day,  but  have  decided  that  their  last  game  is 
played. 


Potatoes  or  Beer. — At  a  meeting  of  A.  S.  L.  workers  at 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  R.  P.  Hutton,  Superintendent  of  the  League  in 
Wisconsin,  is  reported  to  have  vouched  for  the  statement  that 
fifteen  million  bushels  of  potatoes  have  rotted  in  the  cellars 
of  farmers  because  of  the  scarcity  of  freight  cars  for  shipment, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  has  gone  out  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee every  night  four  special  trains  hauling  nothing  but 
beer, — one  goes  east,  one  to  the  northwest,  one  to  Chicago, 
and  one  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Brewers  can  get  cars  for  beer 
when  farmers  cannot  get  them  for  potatoes.  R.  P.  Hutton 
predicts  that  the  indignation  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  is  such 
as  will  be  evident  at  the  coming  election.  He  predicts  that 
the  next  Wisconsin  legislature  will  ratify  the  Constitutional 
Prohibition  Amendment. 

Milwaukee  Saloons  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  or 
more  will  close  on  Seventh  Month  1st,  according  to  a  news 
despatch  to  the  Evening  Bulletin.  Many  are  going  out  of 
business  for  lack  of  patronage,  we  are  told,  and  "will  probably 
never  reopen."  The  Anti-Saloon  League  asserts  that  after 
Sixth  Month  30th  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  territory  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  will  be  dry,  a  gain  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  Over  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
population  live  in  the  dry  areas. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League,  founded  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  fifty 
years  ago,  has  celebrated  recently  its  silver  anniversary  in 
the  city  of  its  origin.  Led  by  conviction  and  guided  by  the 
Spirit,  Howard  H.  Russell,  son  of  an  Episcopal  missionary  of 
the  western  frontier,  with  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  a 
group  of  citizens  of  Oberlin,  organized  the  League.  H .  H .  Rus- 
sell had  united  himself  with  the  Congregational  church  when 
he  became  convinced  that  he  should  dedicate  his  life  to  this 
work.  He  has  been  helped  by  the  devotion  and  prayers  of  a 
faithful  wife  who  has  borne  patiently  the  almost  continual 
absence  of  her  husband  from  home.  During  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  he  is  said  to  have  traveled  over  a  million  miles  and 
has  seen  the  League  develop  to  an  organization  with  more  than 
a  thousand  trained  workers  throughout  the  United  States. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Taming  the  Tiger. 

(Concluded  from  page  7.) 

Although  that  particular  man's  tiger  spirit  had  been  foiled 
in  its  spring,  the  man  himself  had  not  been  really  tamed. 
Perhaps  George  Fox  needed  to  learn  more  and  to  suffer  more 
himself  before  he  could  really  change  other  men's  hearts.  If 
so,  he  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  was  shut  up  in  Derby  Gaol  and  given 
into  the  charge  of  a  very  cruel  gaoler.  This  man  was  a  strict 
Puritan  and  he  hated  Fox  and  spoke  wickedly  against  him. 
He  even  refused  him  permission  to  go  and  preach  to  the  people 
of  the  town  which,  strangely  enough,  the  prisoners  in  those 
days  were  allowed  to  do. 

One  morning,  however,  Fox  was  walking  up  and  down  in 
his  cell  when  he  heard  a  doleful  noise.  He  stopped  his  walk 
to  listen.  Through  the  wall  he  could  hear  the  voice  of  the 
gaoler  speaking  to  his  wife.  "Wife,". he  said,  "  I  have  had  a 
dream.  I  saw  the  day  of  Judgment,  and  1  saw  George  there!" 
How  the  listener  must  have  wondered  what  was  coming!  "  1 
saw  George  there,"  the  gaoler  confined,  "and  I  was  afraid  of 
him  because  1  had  done  him  so  much  wrong  and  spoken  so 
much  against  him  to  the  ministers  and  professors  and  to  the 
justices  and  in  taverns  and  ale-houses."  But  there  the  voice 
stopped  and  the  prisoner  heard  no  more.  W  hen  evening  came, 
however,  the  gaoler  visited  the  cell,  no  longer  raging  and  storm- 
ing at  his  prisoner,  but  humbled  and  still.  "  1  have  been  as  a 
lion  against  you,"  he  said  to  Fox,  "but  n>nv  I  come  like  a 
lamb,  or  like  the  gaoler  that  came  to  Paul  and  Silas  trembling."' 
He  came  to  ask  as  a  favor  that  he  might  spend  the  night  in 
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the  same  prison  chamber  where  Fox  lay.  Fox  answered  that 
he  was  in  the  gaoler's  power,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  of  course, 
could  sleep  in  any  place  where  he  chose.  "No,"  answered  the 
gaoler,  "  1  wish  to  have  your  permission.  1  should  like  to 
have  you  with  me  always,  but  not  as  my  prisoner."  So  the 
two  strange  companions  spent  that  night  together,  lying  side 
by  side.  In  the  quiet  hours  of  darkness  the  gaoler  told  Fox 
ail  that  was  in  his  heart.  "  1  have  found  that  what  you  said 
of  the  true  faith  and  hope  is  really  true  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  even  before  I  had  that  terrible  vision,  whenever  I 
refused  to  let  you  go  and  preach,  I  was  sorry  afterwards  when 
1  had  treated  you  roughly,  and  I  had  great  trouble  of  mind." 

There  had  been  a  little  seed  of  kindness  even  in  this  'rough 
gaoler's  heart.  When  the  night  was  over  and  morning  light 
had  come,  he  was  determined  to  do  all  he  could  to  help  his 
new  friend.  He  went  straight  to  the  Justices  and  told  them 
that  he  and  all  his  household  had  been  plagued  because  of 
what  they  had  done  to  George  Fox,  the  prisoner. 

"Well,  we  have  been  plagued,  too,  for  having  him  put  in 
prison,"  answered  one  of  the  Justices,  whose  name  was  Justice 
Bennett.  And  here  we  must  wait  a  minute,  for  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  it  was  this  same  Justice  Bennett  who  first 
gave  the  name  of  Quakers  to  George  Fox  and  his  followers 
as  a  nickname  to  make  fun  of  them.  Fox  declared  in  his 
preaching  that  "all  men  should  tremble  at  the  word  of  the 
Lord,"  whereupon  the  Justice  laughingly  said  that  "Quakers 
and  Tremblers  was  the  name  for  such  people."  The  Justice 
might  have  been  surprised  if  he  could  have  known  that  cen- 
turies after,  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world  would  still  be 
proud  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  he  had  given  in  a  moment 
of  mockery. 

At  this  time  many  new  soldiers  were  being  raised  for  the 
Parliamentary  army  and  among  them  the  authorities  were 
anxious  to  include  their  stalwart  prisoner,  George  Fox.  Ac- 
cordingly the  gaoler  was  asked  to  bring  his  charge  out  to  the 
market  place,  and  there,  before  the  assembled  commissioners 
and  soldiers,  Fox  was  offered  a  good  position  in  the  army  if 
he  would  take  up  arms  for  the  Commonwealth  against  Charles 
Stuart.  The  officers  could  not  understand  why  George  Fox 
should  refuse  to  regain  his  liberty  on  what  seemed  to  them  to 
be  such  easy  terms.  But  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  "  I  told 
them,"  he  writes  in  his  Journal,  "that  I  knew  whence  all  wars 
arose,  even  from  men's  lusts  .  .  .  and  that  I  lived  in  the 
virtue  of  that  life  and  power  that  took  away  the  occasion  of  all 
wars." 

This  enraged  the  officers  and  they  commanded  that  Fox 
be  put  into  an  even  worse  prison  than  before.  Here  he  found 
many  prisoners  to  help  to  comfort  ere  he  himself  was  finally 
released,  and  the  seeds  of  love  and  kindness  which  he  planted 
in  that  dark  place  sprang  up  and  flourished  and  bore  fruit 
long  after  he  had  left. 

The  gaoler  of  whom  we  have  written  was  one  of  the  first 
people  whose  tiger  spirits  were  tamed  by  George  Fox,  but  he 
certainly  was  not  the  last.  Fox  himself  had  told  the  soldiers 
in  Derby  market-place  that  he  could  not  fight  because  he  "  lived 
in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  that  took  away  the  oc- 
casion of  all  wars."  As  a  friend  of  his  wrote  after  his  death 
many  years  later,  George  Fox  was  a  discerner  of  other  men's 
spirits  and  very  much  a  master  of  his  own. — Taken  from" Quaker 
Saints,"  by  Violet  Hodgkin. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  following  brief  items  are  taken  from  a  lengthy  review  of  the  late 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Glens  Falls. 

The  problem  of  education  with  special  reference  to  our  own  Yearly 
Meeting's  School,  the  Oakwood  Seminary,  which  is  now  located  at  Union 
Springs,  New  York,  aroused  unusual  interest  and  enthusiasm.  A  com- 
mittee has  been  at  work  for  some  time  making  plans  for  the  removal  of 
the  school  to  a  new  site  with  modern,  well-equipped  buildings  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  where  it  is  felt  that  the  influence  of  the  school  will  be  more 
effective  for  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Among  the  visiting  Friends  were  Joseph  Elkinton  and  Albert  Votaw, 
of  Philadelphia,  with  a  minute  from  their  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was 


especially  interesting  as  combining  in  one  minute  a  greeting  to  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  the  smaller  body  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  was  vividly 
presented  by  J.  Henry  Scattergood  in  his  lecture  on  reconstruction  work 
in  France,  and  the  American  Friends'  Service  buttons  were  everywhere 
in  evidence  on  the  waists  and  coats  of  Friends. 

The  financial  work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  taken  up  on  Second- 
day,  Sixth  Month  3rd.  The  report  of  the  Trustees  showed  that  the 
funds  in  their  care  had  increased  since  their  first  report  in  1903  from 
$173,321  to  $208,110. 

The  communication  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  carrying  with 
it  their  remarkable  pronouncement  on  the  historic  and  present-day 
position  of  Friends  in  regard  to  war  was  read  and  approved  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

The  Joint  Committee,  appointed  two  years  ago,  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  both  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  New  York  State, 
to  consider  what  kinds  of  work  could  be  helpfully  undertaken  jointly, 
reported  in  favor  of  a  Joint  Service  Committee  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  a  Joint  Social  Service  Committee 
and  a  Joint  Committee  on  Prohibition. 


The  next  Young  Friends'  Supplement  will  be  devoted  very  largely  to 
the  recent  Westtown  Conference,  so  that  we  have  purposely  refrained 
from  giving  even  a  brief  review  of  the  meetings. 

Over  one  hundred  Friends  registered  and  many  visitors  attended;  on 
one  or  more  occasions  there  were  two  hundred  present.  Sixteen  different 
Yearly  Meetings  were  represented,  and  two  very  helpful  sessions  were 
held  by  representatives  of  these  various  meetings,  at  which  each  reported 
of  the  work  and  life  of  his  own  meeting. 

Naturally  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was  the  most  largely  rep- 
resented. The  most  remote  meeting  represented  was  the  new  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Japan. 

The  program  was  carried  out  in  large  measure  as  given  in  The  Friend 
some  weeks  ago.  There  was  a  succession  of  inspiring  addresses,  the 
Conference  being  brought  to  a  close  by  A.  J.  Muste's  address — "Chris- 
tianity— the  Only  Hope  of  the  Future." 

To  quote  briefly  from  an  Exchange: — 

"He  compared  the  times  long  ago  when  the  Messiah  was  longed  for, 
the  actual  coming  of  Jesus,  His  temptations,  His  work  and  His  crucifixion, 
— with  the  times  to-day.  Jesus  in  putting  aside  His  three  temptations 
and  in  allowing  Himself  to  be  crucified  showed  that  the  way  of  Love 
was  the  strongest — the  only  way  to  win  people.  The  conditions  and 
customs  of  people  may  be  changed,  but  if  their  wills  and  hearts  are  not 
— what  has  been  gained?  The  three  temptations  are  facing  us  to-day 
— shall  we  answer  them  as  Jesus  did  and  try  His  way?  Everything  has 
been  tried  except  Christianity — the  way  of  Love.  Do  we  have  the 
strength  and  faith  to  live  it?" 

It  will  be  impossible,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Supplement 
to  give  the  papers  in  full,  one  at  least  it  is  known,  would  require  a  full 
issue  for  itself,  and  yet  this  address  is  one  that  every  young  Friend  and 
older  also  should  read  and  ponder.  We  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  some 
plan  has  been  proposed  for  giving  it  publicity. 

[Eds.] 


The  C.  O.  Situation. — The  old  adage  that  "Patience  is  a  virtue"  is 
being  very  definitely  tried  out  these  days  in  the  military  camps  by  the 
C.  O.'s  detained  in  them. 

The  very  large  majority  of  these  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  examined,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  concensus  of  opinion 
that  the  War  Department  Commission  has  endeavored  in  its  treatment 
of  the  C.  O.'s  to  give  them  a  "square  deal." 

It  was  hoped  that,  having  been  found  sincere,  the  men  would  have 
been  promptly  furloughed,  either  to  Friends'  Reconstruction  work  or 
to  agriculture,  but  such  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Large  bodies 
are  apt  to  move  slowly:  in  this  instance,  much  thought  has  evidently 
been  given  to  the  matter,  that  no  just  cause  for  criticism  might  be  offered 
by  militarists;  there  are  many  details  to  be  worked  out. 

Our  Commission  of  nine  men,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  past  as  likely 
to  be  used  in  this  connection,  has  organized,  appointed  its  Chairman  and 
Executive  Committee:  it  seems  evident,  however,  that  this  group  of 
men  will  not  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Government,  but  to  another 
(single)  Commissioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  War  Department;  he 
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to  keep  the  records,  make  reports,  etc. — our  part  being  to  co-operate, 
l\\  looking  up  references,  suggesting  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists 
suitable  places  for  employment.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated 
that  men  furloughed  for  fanning  are  not  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes 
or  home  towns. 

Naturally  those  approved  for  Reconstruction  work  will  be  cared  for 
by  the  Friends'  Service  Committee.  We  are  unable  at  this  time  to  state 
the  number,  even  in  nearby  camps,  who  will  be  allowed  to  enter  relief 
work  in  France. 

There  is  evident  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department, 
to  appoint  a  Commissioner  who  will  be  both  competent  and  sympathetic 
with  the  whole  situation;  we  have  an  added  strong  concern,  which  is 
that  he  may  be  a  Cirilian;  this  somewhat  complicates  the  situation. 

Camps  Dix  and  Meade  have  been  visited  within  the  past  few  days — 
the  C.  O.'s  look  well,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  are  receiving  as 
liberal  treatment  as  can  be  expected;  they  have  entire  charge  of  their 
respective  barracks  (though  guarded),  and  there  is  surely  no  lack  of 
good,  nourishing  food,  nor  is  there  a  shortage  of  men  qualified  to  prepare 
it  for  toothsome  table  dishes.  There  is  an  earnest  desire  manifest  on 
the  part  of  the  C.  O.'s  to  be  up  and  doing  their  share  of  actual  work  in 
helping  humanity's  needs  as  they  become  more  and  more  apparent; 
this  is  most  commendable,  though  the  testimony  which  these  men  have 
borne  in  camp  for  conscience'  sake  is  no  small  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  Truth  for  which  they  have  suffered.  We  are  hourly  expecting  new 
developments.  W.  B.  Harvey. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, from  Sixth  Month  5,  1917,  to  Fifth  Month  31,  1918, 


Inclusive. 

Receipts. 

Contributions  from: 

Individuals,  mostly  Friends  of  all  branches  $  79,667.50 

Phila.  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee,  Fourth  and  Arch 

Streets,  and  Subordinate  Meetings   153,263.47 

Meetings  affiliated  with  Yearly  Meeting  at  Fifteenth  and 

Race  Streets   138,423.55 

Five  Years'  Meetings   93,903.23 

Other  Meetings  of  Friends   18,355.10 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions   16,000.00 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation   3,556.50 

Miscellaneous  organizations   4,318.66 

Interest  on  Deposits   750.37 

Special  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   3,303.83 


$511,542.21 

Expenditures. 

American  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit — 
Expended  in  TJ.  S.  A. : 

Training  Camp  at  Haverford  $  5,993.77 

Clothing  and  Equipment  of  Workers   16,429.01 

Traveling  expenses  in  U.  S.  A   4,718.35 

Traveling  expenses  to  and  in  France   31,285.40 

Provisions  for  use  in  France   8,407.98 

Hospital  supplies  and  expenses   956.23 

Sundries   1,798.03 


$  69,588.77 

Expended  in  France: 

Support  of  work  of  Friends'  Anglo-American 

Mission   126,269.49 

 $195,858.26 

Russian  Work: — 
Expended  in  U.  S.  A.: 

Clothing  and  Equipment  of  workers  $  1,120.75 

Traveling  expenses  of  workers  to  and  in  Russia  3,766.84 


$  4,887.59 

Expended  in  Russia: 

For  support  of  work  $  6,020.00 

Special  donation  on  account  of  Famine   25,000.00 

 — $  35,907.59 


English  Friends  for  Allocation  to  various  War 
Relief  Activities  by  Allocation  Committee 


of  London  Yearly  Meeting   $60,500.00 

Blankets,  Condensed  Milk,  etc.,  for  French  Re- 
lief  7,264.13 

Clothing  Service: 

Patterns  $  841.50 

Shipping  and  Hauling   808.77 

Wages   232.50 

Sundries   94.05 

Special  Charities   20.00 

 $  1,996.82 

Administration  Expenses : 

Secretaries  $  3,404.50 

Stenographers,  Clerks,  etc   3,255.54 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  cable   1,377.36 

Postage,  Printing  and  Stationery   5,951.83 

Furniture,  Office  Equipment  and  Sundries   2,251.45 

Traveling   2,121.27 

 $  18,361.95 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer  Armenian  and 

Syrian  Relief   3,239.53 

Reserve  Fund  (invested)   50,000.00 

Reserve  Fund  (for  Letters  of  Credit)   11,200.00 


Total  Expenditures   $384,328.28 

Cash  Balance  in  Logan  Trust  Company   126,263.97 

Securities  in  Treasurer's  safe   949.96 


$511,542.21 

As  we  view  the  future  in  the  light  of  this  financial  report  for  our  first 
fiscal  year,  the  following  statement  in  a  recent  cable  from  Charles  Evans 
is  important: 

"More  money  and  supplies  will  be  needed  for  increased  needs.  Do  not 
let  subscriptions  or  volunteers  fall  off  through  underestimate  of  require- 
ments." 

The  continually  increasing  opportunities  and  the  steadily  growing 
number  of  workers  will  make  necessary  a  larger  budget  for  the  coming 
year.  This  larger  budget  can  be  secured  only  through  an  increase  in 
the  subscriptions  of  those  already  supporting  the  work,  since  our  con- 
stituency is  at  present  about  as  large  as  can  be  expected. 

During  the  nine  months  between  Eighth  Month,  1917,  and  Sixth 
Month,  1918,  our  receipts  exceeded  our  expenditures  by  only  $16,000. 
We  were  able  to  work  upon  this  small  margin  only  because  of  the  balance 
built  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  work  before  many  expenses  were  in- 
curred. In  a  work  subject  to  so  many  unexpected  contingencies,  in- 
volving several  hundred  workers  abroad,  we  cannot  safely  allow  our 
present  balance  to  be  diminished.  As  these  workers  give  themselves 
without  salary,  shall  not  those  who  are  able  to  continue  in  their  usual 
walks  of  life  give  of  their  means,  increasing  their  sacrifice  as  the  needs 
and  opportunities  increase. 

V.  D.  N. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Seventh  Month  6,  1918. 


Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  $  42.00 

Received  for  Supplies   2 1 . 50 

Received  for  Interest   921.76 

Received  for  Interest  on  Bond   .88 

Received  from  20  Meetings   4,163.26 

Received  from  21  Individuals   1,040.50 


$6,189.90 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  subscription 
price  for  the  new  monthly,  Reconstruction,  is  $1.00.  Subscriptions  are 
received  at  the  Friends'  Service  Office,  No.  20  S.  Twelfth  Street.  Phila, 

The  following  notice  of  Fifth  Month's  issue  should  have  appeared  last 
week : — 

"Our  Future — and  Verdun's,"  "Chalons  Dreams,"  "Preparing  for 
Peace,"  and  "The  Co-operative  System"  are  interesting  titles  of  even 
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more  interesting  articles  in  Fifth  Month's  issue  of  Reconstruction,  the 
now  organ  of  Friends'  work  in  France.  Some  of  these  represent  the 
fruit  of  many  earnest  midnight  discussions  around  dquipe  stoves  when 
our  reconstruct  ionists  have  gathered  after  working  hard  all  day  to  talk 
over  the  real  purpose  of  Friends'  work  in  France.  We  have  here  a 
word  from  the  front. 


The  Censor  and  the  Friends. — A  London  alderman  has  sent  two 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  prison  for  six  months,  and  imposed 
upon  a  third  (a  lady  was  singled  out  for  this  aldermanic  clemency)  a 
penalty  of  £150,  for  refusing  to  submit  a  pamphlet  to  the  Censor  before 
publication.  The  judicious  friends,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  Censorship 
ukase  will  be  disturbed  by  this  display  of  justice,  for  even  if  the  law  were 
a  good  lawr  the  sentences  passed  for  violating  it  are  outrageous  in  their 
severity.  They  will,  of  course,  fail  to  deter,  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  holds  it  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  to  vindicate  the 
citizen's  freedom  of  thought  we  may  well  see  the  country's  jails  crowded 
with  men  and  women  of  high  character  who  are  in  them  precisely  be- 
cause of  their  high  character.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  enough  to  occupy  it  not  to  invite  this  additional 
trouble.  The  trouble  may  turn  out  to  be  very  serious.  From  the  first 
launching  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  there  has  been  a  potential 
conflict  between  the  right  of  the  individual  and  the  claims  of  the  State. 
When  such  an  issue  is  raised  fairly  and  squarely  in  a  country  like  this 
the  strongest  Governments  learn  that  they  have  feet  of  clay.  The 
Government  has  chosen  in  this  case  of  the  Quakers  to  raise  the  issue 
in  a  form  the  least  favorable  to  themselves. — From  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian, for  Fifth  Month  25,  1918. 


H.  E.  Fosdick  says  in  "The  Challenge  of  the  Present  Crisis,"  "As  the 
Quakers  luminously  have  shown,  a  man  may  be  unalterably  averse  to 
fighting  and  yet  may  take  more  than  a  negative  attitude  toward  war. 
Forbidden  by  their  scruples  to  engage  in  war,  how  often  have  they  stopped 
the  mouths  of  their  traducers  by  their  active,  sacrificial  contribution  to 
the  cause  for  which  others  fought !  Since  they  came  into  existence,  every 
war  waged  around  a  moral  issue  has  felt  the  weight  of  their  support. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Whittier's  day,  the  Quaker  blazing  indignation  against 
moral  wrong  has  fed  the  flames  of  the  conflict.  ...  In  many  wars 
their  money  has  gone  where  they  could  not,  and  they  have  outbraved  the 
brave  in  deeds  of  mercy  on  the  battlefield." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  splendid  enthusiasm  and  earnest  zeal  exhibited  at  the  Young 
Friends'  Conference  at  Westtown  made  me  feel  like  emphasizing  a  duty 
which  is  a  heavy  responsibility  for  Friends  older  and  younger. 

A  large  army  is  passing  across  our  country  of  the  pick  of  American 
young  manhood. 

We  believe  in  prayer.  Should  we  not  carry  them  on  our  hearts  con- 
stantly in  prayer  for  their  individual  and  spiritual  welfare? 

L.  B.  R. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received  from  each  person,  paying 
for  Vol.  92. 

John  B.  Garrett,  John  E.  Carter,  J.  Carey  Thomas,  Clara  F.  Smedley, 
W.  Atherton  Haines,  Esther  Morton  Smith,  Mary  E.  Williamson, 
Grahame  Wood,  Richard  D.  Wood,  Agnes  W.  Brumfeldt,  M.  T.  Akins, 
George  Wood  (Gtn.),  Joseph  Roberts,  Joseph  Masters,  Paul  D.  I.  Maier, 
Minnie  Bassett,  Laura  J.  Parker,  Rachel  W.  Haines,  Elizabeth  S.  Kite, 
James  H.  Moon,  Robert  Pyle,  Ellwood  Cooper,  Mary  S.  Walton,  Caroline 
W.  Furness,  Lydia  W.  Bailey,  Emeline  P.  Newbold,  Wm.  H.  Gibbons, 
Susanna  Kite,  Rachel  T.  Moon,  Margaret  Sheppard,  Lydia  B.  Smedley, 
Ann  Trimble,  all  of  Penna.;  Wm.  Evans,  Wm.  Bacon  Evans,  Lester 
Collins,  Nathan  A.  Bartlett,  John  W.  Nicholson,  Joseph  Stokes,  M.  D., 
Martha  Stokes,  Mary  L.  Roberts,  S.  N.  and  A.  B.  Warrington,  Henry 
W.  Moore,  Anna  Mary  Woodward,  Rebecca  Matlack,  Marianna  Mat- 
lack,  Rachel  W.  Borton,  Wm.  J.  Borton,  Miriam  L.  Roberts,  Nathan 
H.  Roberts,  Morris  Linton,  Franklin  T.  Haines,  Anna  Mary  Kaighn, 
Edith  and  Anna  Roberts,  William  Matlack,  Mary  L.  Buzby,  William 
E.  Darnell,  Elizabeth  F.  Darnell,  Henrietta  Willits,  Benjamin  S.  DeCou, 
Alice  C.  Rhoads,  S.  and  M.  Leeds,  Charles  C.  Haines,  Nathan  Thome, 
M.  D.,  Joseph  H.  Matlack,  Albert  Haines,  Henry  W.  Roberts,  Wm.  E. 
Rhoads,  Edwin  R.  Bell,  Howard  H.  Bell,  Wm.  Matlack,  Jr.,  Wm.  Evans 


(Marlton),  Lauretta  P.  James,  John  E.  Forsythe,  E.  H.  Richie,  Emma 
Cadbury,  Sarah  H.  Tomlinson,  Sarah  S.  Carter,  A.  E.  Willits,  Wm.  H. 
Richie,  Dallas  Reeve,  Morris  F.  Thomas,  Hannah  C.  Reeve,  Charles 
Wright,  Rebecca  H.  Roberts,  all  of  N.  J.;  Barclay  Penrose,  Phebe  E. 
Heston,  John  Welts,  Sarah  E.  Galloway,  all  of  Ohio;  Joseph  B.  Bettles, 
and  Allen  Maxwell,  of  Indiana;  Wm.  B.  Stanley,  and  Henry  S.  Conard, 
of  Iowa;  Ira  S.  Frame,  Mary  A.  Wickersham,  Helen  S.  Matteson,  all  of 
California;  Elizabeth  D.  Gage,  Kan.;  Francis  W.  Pennell,  E.  Roberts 
Richie,  Martha  K.  Foster,  Samuel  Parsons,  H.  Russell  Worthington,  all 
of  N.  Y.;  Sarah  M.  Barnard,  Mass.;  T.  F.  Weaver,  Ark.;  Albert  B.  Bayes, 
Eng.;  Frederick  C.  Louhoff,  Va.;  Joseph  P.  Hall,  N.  C;  S.  S.  Allen,  N.  C; 
Edward  R.  Moon,  Ga.;  Everett  Moon,  Minn.;  Charles  T.  Moon,  Minn.; 
J.  Wistar  Worthington,  Hawaii;  George  S.  Hutton,  Walter  P.  Hutton, 
Arthur  W.  Hutton,  Esther  K.  Alsop,  Wm.  B.  Moore,  George  Vaux,  Jr., 
Susanna  S.  Kite,  John  Yearsley,  John  T.  Emlen,  Henry  D.  Keith,  Susanna 
Brinton,  Wm.  Evans  Wood,  E.  W.  Bacon,  Deborah  P.  Lowry,  Josiah 

H.  Newbold,  all  of  Penna.;  Henry  B.  Leeds,  N.  Y.;  Caroline  W.  Moffitt, 
Del.;  Richard  P.  Pirn,  Pa.;  Eunice  C.  Henley,  Kan.;  Henry  S.  Harvey, 
Cal.;  Rebecca  C.  Pandrich,  N.  J.;  Annie  W.  Thompson,  Md.;  Esther  A. 
Harris,  Conn.;  Charles  Nealy,  Va.;  Martha  W.  Post,  Stephen  W.  Post, 
Mary  E.  Hoag,  Annie  F.  D.  Hoag,  Emma  H.  Dobbs,  Alice  D.  Mitchell, 
all  of  N.  Y.;  W.  Henry  Jones,  Louisa  P.  Bartlett,  Joseph  H.  Ashead, 

I.  Powell  Leeds,  Joseph  S.  Middleton,  Nathan  H.  Middleton,  all  of  N.  J.; 
Edith  A.  Silver,  Md.;  Franklin  J.  Hoag,  Ohio;  Lucy  E.  Orser,  Can.; 
Ruth  A.  L.  Kennard,  N.  J. 

Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Barnegat,  N.  J. — Meetings  for  Divine  worship  are  appointed  to  be 
held  on  each  second  First-day  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Months,  at  3  o'clock. 


A  committee  of  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  will  hold  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship  at  Arney's  Mount,  N.  J., 
First-day,  Seventh  Month  14,  1918,  at  3  P.  M.  All  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 

William  Bishop,  ^ 

Max  I.  Reich,        r  For  the  Committee. 

John  B.  Comfort,  j 


A  "  Childs'  Welfare  "  conference  will  be  held  the  afternoon  of  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting,  Hicksite,  Third-day,  Seventh  Month  23,  1918,  at 
London  Grove,  Pa.  Julia  Lathrop  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will  speak.  Friends  of  both  branches  are  encouraged  to 
attend. 

Another  conference  to  discuss  "Religion  in  Country  Life"  will  be  held 
at  West  Grove  some  time  next  month.    Due  notice  will  be  given. 

Robert  W.  Balderston. 


Books  Wanted. — Children's  books — outgrown  or  outworn — will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Managers  of  The  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans, 
Cheyney,  Pa. 

Thirty  little  girls  from  seven  to  fifteen  would  greatly  appreciate  these 
books  which  would  brighten  many  an  hour  for  them  when  they  are  not 
gardening,  blackberrying,  or  doing  the  housework. 

Will  Friends  having  such  books  to  spare  kindly  send  them  to  Emily 
L.  Berry,  Cheyney,  Pa. 

Meetings  from  Seventh  Month  14th  to  20th: — 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street,  be- 
low Market  Street,  Fourth-day,  Seventh  Month  17th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Haverford,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month  18th,  at  5  p.  m. 


Died. — At  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sixth  Month, 
1918,  Nelson  E.  Starr,  aged  twenty-two  years;  a  member  of  Yonge 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Canada. 

 ,  on  the  fourth  of  Sixth  Month,  1918,  at  his  home,  Colerain, 

Ohio,  Nathan  Steer,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year;  a  member  and  Elder  of 
Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Founded  186S 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 


of  Philadelphia 


Will  life  be  worth  living  at  65  ? 

Doesn't  it  depend  largely 
upon  whether  you 
have  an  income? 

Look  up  the  Provident 
Income  Insurance 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 

H.  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES  : 


i  Locust  243 
1  Racb  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron. 
Pion — Market  1571. 


WM.  H.  PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

4££  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pfa 

■  FECIAL  ATTENTION  OIVEN  TO  TH1 
PWINTINO  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALO<H 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.JONES. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSONI  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

m  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 


gPRINGTIME  in  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains is  ever  a  delight  to  those  who 
admire  and  study  nature.  The  Birds  and 
Flowers  are  numerous  and  varied,  and 
the  Trout  Fishing  in  the  Swiftwater  is 
wonderful. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 
Six  Weeks  Summer  Term: 

Seventh  Month  1— Eighth  Month  10, 1918. 

Courses  in  Hebrew  Prophecy,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  History 
of  Friends  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Social  Service, 
First-day  School  Teaching  for  Children  and  Adolescents, 
The  Bible  in  the  Schools,  and  Internationalism. 
Send  for  Circular. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director, 

WOOLMAN  SCHOOL, 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


FOR  SALE.   In  Media,  Pa. 

Dwelling  house,  pleasantly  situated ; 
convenient  to  Philadelphia  trolley  and 
Friends'  Meeting,  contains  eight  rooms, 
bath  and  pantry ;  apply  to 

Benj.  T.  Levis, 

REAL  ESTATE.  MEDIA,  PA. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORES 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

rniium 


TF  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
A  printer  stay  by  him.  He  deserves 
your  support.  If  you  are  considering 
a  change  see 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J  Linton  Engle,  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street.  Phila. 


s^Optician 

HSiW6lHSTj2 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona  11  Sprue*  164« 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

INDIAN  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondack*. 

The  name  Back  Log  Camp  means  a  great  deal  to  many 
people.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  booklet  to  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  latest  development  of  the 
Back  Log  idea. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


WANTED  — BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER 
of  expression  and  public  speaking,  a  position  in  a 
private  or  Friends'  School  for  two  or  more  days  each  week . 
Excellent  references. 

Address  A, 
"  The  Friend,"  207  Walnut  Place. 


WANTED— IMMEDIATELY -A  STENOGRAPHER. 
Will  pay  prevailing  rate  of  salary. 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
20  South  12th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Tj^RIENDS  PASSING  THROUGH  ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  OR 
"  summer  school  students,  can  find  comfortable  accom- 
modations at  238  Linden  Avenue,  about  two  blocks  from 
Cornell  Campus.  Edward  Wood. 


rpEACHERS  WANTED— SOUTHLAND  INSTITUTE. 

Arkansas,  (colored  school),  is  in  need  of  a  principal 
and  a  music  teacher.    Applications  should  be  made  to 


Edward  Bellis, 

Richmond,  Ind. 


To  Advertisers. — The  Friend  is  open  for 
selected  advertisements  at  the  following  rates. 
One  inch.  56  cents,  or  4  cents  a  line;  no  insertion 
for  less  than  25  cents.  Long  term  rates  giren  on 
application. 

Standing  business  cards  are  also  solicited. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.    Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

'Psora:  Filbert  mm- 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL     PARTICULARS     ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Balhnger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    •    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 
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"If  there  is  one  thing  we  love  more  than  another  in  the  United 
States  it  is  that  every  man  should  have  the  privilege,  unmolested 
and  uncriticised,  to  utter  the  real  conviction  of  his  mind. 
.  .  .  We  have  forgotten  the  very  principle  of  our  origin,  if  we 
have  forgotten  how  to  object,  how  to  resist,  how  to  agitate,  how 
to  pull  down  and  build  up,  even  to  the  extent  of  revolutionary 
practices,  if  it  be  necessary  to  readjust  matters." 

—WOODROW  WILSON. 


GOSPEL  FORCE. 

It  is  reported  from  the  front  that  soldiers  look  with  disfavor 
upon  efforts  to  justify  war  upon  Christian  grounds.  They  say 
in  effect,  "This  costly  struggle  can  not  be  avoided.  The 
organization  of  the  world  upon  material  and  militaristic 
principles  makes  it  necessary.  It  is,  however,  a  process  apart 
from  Christianity.  Once  the  war  is  over,  let  us  combine 
with  religious  people  to  make  a  repetition  of  it  impossible, 
by  making  governments  respect  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith."  In  contrast  to  this  the  efforts  at 
home  amongst  religionists  to  get  "in  step  with  the  popular 
trend,"  to  the  point  of  discovering  "  resistance  as  a  Divine 
virtue,"  must  give  pause  to  many  thoughtful  people.  It  is 
a  very  fair  question  whether  this  effort  will  not  defeat  its  own 
object,  and  in  the  end  alienate,  rather  than  attract  the  re- 
turning soldier.  No  one  will  be  more  exacting  than  he  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace!  Leaving  this  considera- 
tion aside  to  settle  itself  in  due  time,  there  is  another  line  of 
thought  in  connection  with  the  whole  sorry  situation  that  is 
of  great  interest,  and  we  venture  to  think  of  great  moment 
as  well,  to  those  of  us  who  can  not  wholly  get  "into  step  with 
the  popular  trend."  We  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
arguments  to  establish  a  "Christian  defence  of  war,"  are 
almost  entirely  the  old  arguments  answered  again  and  again 
throughout  the  centuries  from  the  time  the  valiant  Roman 
said,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  therefore  I  can  not  fight."  So  far  as 
our  reading  has  carried  us,  Jonathan  Dymond  dealt  in  his 
time  with  all  the  Scripture  texts  now  martialed  to  support  the 
contention  that  a  lofty  motive  for  war  justifies  means  that 


normally  Christianity  would  condemn.  We  can  hardly  equip 
ourselves  better  to  defend  our  cherished  position  than  to 
review  the  famous  chapter  on  War  in  our  old-time  text  book- 
The  party  of  defence,  however,  as  we  classify  ourselves  in  this 
case,  has  one  great  advantage,  and  it  is  an  advantage  that 
we  can  emphasize  without  even  seeming  disloyalty,  so  wholly 
is  it  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  values. 

This  advantage  may  be  stated  as  follows.  The  Scripture 
texts  to  which  reference  is  made  all  seem  to  have  a  very 
limited  meaning  for  the  world  of  resistance  as  we  can  see  it  in 
action,  but  actually  an  infinite  meaning  for  "resistance  as  a 
Divine  virtue."  It  is  this  quoted  newspaper  phrase  that  has 
challenged  our  thought.  We  accept  the  meaning  that  it  con- 
tains, although  not  the  meaning  it  was  intended  to  express. 
"Resistance  as  a  Divine  virtue,"  disclosed  in  the  texts  in 
question,  needs  only  to  be  practiced  by  individuals  and  by 
nations,  and  the  longed-for  condition  of  peace  prevails.  A 
single  one  of  the  "militant"  texts  may  help  us  to  illuminate 
this  thought.  The  account  in  the  second  chapter  of  John's 
Gospel  (verses  13-18)  is  unquestionably  a  striking  instance  of 
the  use  of  force  by  our  Lord.  There  seems  to  be  ample 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  whole  incident  was  en- 
acted and  its  record  preserved  to  make  it  clear  what  kind  of 
force  Christians  might  use,  and  how  they  should  demean 
themselves  in  its  use.  The  element  that  is  plainly  lacking  in 
the  account  is  that  which  would  establish  any  parallel  what- 
ever, with  the  use  of  force  in  a  contention  of  arms.  No  one 
knew  better  than  Jesus  what  that  kind  of  conflict  involved. 
Could  it  be  more  plainly  put  than  in  Luke  xiv:  31,  "Or  what 
king  marching  to  encounter  another  king  in  war  does  not  first 
sit  down  and  deliberate  whether  he  is  able  with  ten  thousand 
men  to  meet  the  one  who  is  advancing  against  him  with 
twenty  thousand."  I  n  the  incident  of  "  cleansing  the  temple  " 
such  cool  calculating  "weighing  of  force  against  force"  had 
no  place  at  all.  In  numbers,  in  strength,  in  prestige,  in 
everything  that  counts  in  the  world  of  physical  force,  our 
Lord  was  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  that  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  make  the  attempt  to  attack  the  "den  of  thieves" 
on  that  basis.  His  success  in  doing  it,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  without  numerous  parallels  in  Christian  history.  The 
narrative, — any  narrative  of  such  a  matter  fails  most  in  con- 
veying the  spirit  in  which  the  act  is  done.  That  after  all  is 
the  point  upon  which  everything  in  such  a  situation  focuses 
and  failure  to  get  into  the  Christ  spirit  is  explanation  enough 
of  the  impotence  of  ordinary  Christians.  The  "whip  of 
rushes"  (Weymouth)  may  disclose  somewhat  of  the  Christian 
method  of  the  use  of  moral  and  spiritual  force.  It  is  the 
method  that  we  should  all  be  most  interested  to  discover. 
Such  an  instrument,  we  well  know,  is  useless  against  wild  Of 
maddened  animals.  It  is  the  established  ground  of  confidence 
between  man  and  beast  that  makes  the  whip  of  value.  By 
a  like  process  the  "authority  of  Truth."  when  it  is  really  ex- 
ercised, produces  submission,  if  not  repentance. 
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The  world  is  full  of  unrebuked  evil  at  every  hand.  In 
places  zealous  souls  cry  out  and  make  their  condemnation 
plain,  but  the  evil  goes  on  in  laughing  defiance.  Now  and 
again,  however,  a  different  situation  is  observed.  The  rebuke 
gets  administered  in  such  a  way  that  the  evil  slinks  out  of 
sight.  It  may  not  surrender,  but  it  flees,  and  at  last,  as  it 
is  pursued  unflinchingly  in  the  temple-cleansing  attitude,  it 
surrenders  without  retort.  It  recognizes  what  "resistance  as 
a  Divine  virtue"  really  is! 

Could  Christians  then  be  called  to  any  more  important 
service  for  the  moment  and  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
day  than  the  cultivation  of  Christ's  method  in  the  use  of 
moral  and  spiritual  force?  The  Gospels  record  another  in- 
stance of  it,  in  varying  form,  which  may  help  us  as  we  pursue 
the  subject.  Our  Lord  displayed  unusual  power  again  and 
again  over  demoniacs.  Although  a  variety  of  terms  is  used 
in  describing  these,  it  is  presumable  that  some  form  of  insanity 
was  meant  in  each  case.  The  general  method  of  treatment 
in  His  time  was  by  the  use  of  external  force.  Chains  were 
employed,  and  strong  caves  of  the  earth  confined  many  such 
unfortunates.  To  this  day  like  inhuman  methods  are  in 
existence,  and  it  has  hardly  been  more  than  a  century  since 
it  was  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  better  way.  Our  Lord 
performed  miracles  of  healing  doubtless  in  most  of  the  in- 
stances of  casting  out  devils  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  but  in 
not  one  of  them  was  there  failure  on  His  part  to  exemplify 
a  new  method  in  the  use  of  moral  and  spiritual  force.  After 
nineteen  centuries,  however,  we  are  but  upon  the  threshold  of 
this  territory.  What  has  been  gained  in  dealing  with  the 
insane  and  with  criminals  must  be  made  the  earnest  expecta- 
tion of  good  men  for  the  avaricious  and  resentful,  for  personal 
and  national  relations  in  business  or  in  ordinary  association. 
It  is  very  well  to  join  with  Secretary  Lansing  in  the  sentiment 
that  "Justice  must  and  will  become  the.  supreme  force  in 
human  affairs."  It  can  not  be  so  until  we  develop  much 
better  than  at  present  a  method  of  making  "Gospel  force" 
sufficiently  potent  to  govern  the  affairs  of  men.  Shall  we  let 
the  present  objective  use  of  force  eclipse  this  pressing  need? 

J.  H.  B. 


SOME  THINGS  FOR  WHICH  FRIENDS  HAVE  STOOD. 

AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.* 

Ever  since  I  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  subjects, 
I  have  been  almost  compelled,  both  by  the  order  of  my  mind 
and  the  course  of  my  studies,  to  take  a  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  strange  (in  political  and  in  many  other  ways) 
and  eventful  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  first  thing 
that  always  attracted  me  most  to  your  Society  is  that  it  has 
never  succumbed  at  all  to  what  I  regard  as  the  most  pestilent 
and  dangerous  heresy  of  our  age,  the  heresy  which  although 
it  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  one  of  the  clearest 
and,  therefore,  the  most  dangerous  of  our  philosophical  think- 
ers, I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  taken  so  great  a  hold  upon 
the  national  mind  as  it  seems  to  be  doing  at  the  present  time 
— I  mean  the  heresy  that  the  State  occupies  the  supreme 
throne  over  the  consciences  of  men.  This  heresy  has  many 
popular  and  attractive  watchwords,  and  it  has  many  tenets 
and  active  articles  of  faith,  one  of  its  most  favorite  and 
attractive  being,  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong."  One  of  its 
most  useful  and  widely-preached  tenets  is  that  large  commu- 

*From  a  speech  as  Chairman  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Fifth  Month  16,  in  connection  with  the  work  in  France 
of  the  Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee. 


nities  as  the  State  can  commit  no  sin,  whether  in  pursuit  of 
a  policy  of  national  expansion  or  in  defence  of  territory  they 
have  already  acquired.  Against  this  heresy  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  from  its  very  beginning  fought  its  hardest,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  fight  it  has  suffered  even  unto  death. 

The  next  thing  that  made  your  Society  attractive  to  me 
arises  from  the  historical  fact  that  you  have  almost  always 
been  in  a  minority,  and  consequently  you  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  tempted  to  persecute  the  noblest  of  all  human 
causes,  the  cause  of  Liberty.  There  is  no  more  pregnant  say- 
ing, I  think,  than  that  uttered  by  a  shrewd  thinker,  the  late 
Mark  Pattison,  that  "  You  can  never  save  civilization  by  the 
sacrifice  of  liberty."  I  honestly  believe  this  war  is  being 
waged  in  the  best  interests  of  civilization;  but  you  will  never 
save  civilization  by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty.  In  times  of  war 
liberty,  like  other  good  things,  requires  to  be  rationed;  but 
the  rationing  should  be  conducted  cautiously.  For,  depend 
upon  it,  when  the  war  is  over  and  we  enter  upon  that  glorious 
period,  into  which  so  many  enthusiasts  have  thrown  their 
time  and  labor,  for  reconstruction,  we  may  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  reconstruct  that  liberty  we  have  gone  so  far  to  de- 
stroy. It  is  much  easier  to  destroy  the  atmosphere  in  which 
alone  Liberty  can  live,  than  it  is  to  recreate  it  after  Liberty 
itself  has  been  once  destroyed. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  politically  is  how  you  man- 
aged to  secure  for  yourselves  liberties  and  freedom  from 
tryanny  far  sooner  than  any  other  body  of  Nonconformists 
in  this  country.  Take  the  very  important  question  of  mar- 
riage. All  through  the  eighteenth  century  and  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  nineteenth,  Nonconformists  other  than  Quak- 
ers, if  they  wished  to  have  a  legal  status  of  marriage  and  all 
the  advantages  which  flow  from  it,  were  obliged  to  go  for 
once  in  their  lieves  to  the  Parish  Church.  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  did  not  do  so,  and  they  underwent  the 
penalties  for  their  disobedience.  It  was  not  that  they  thought 
lightly  of  marriage,  they  thought  far  more  seriously  of  it 
than  the  bulk  of  the  community,  and  they  fenced  it  round 
with  a  good  many  obstacles  that  in  a  later  day  have  been 
thought  intolerable.  But  it  was  not  that  they  disregarded 
the  solemnity  of  the  matrimonial  tie;  they  regarded  it  as  the 
basis  of  social  life  and  the  great  unit  of  the  Empire.  When 
children  followed,  as  they  not  infrequently  did,  the  parents 
were  very  careful  not  to  die  intestate.  Society  looked  on 
with  amazement.  They  said,  here  are  these  very  respectable 
people,  they  do  not  mind  our  stigma;  we  must  go  to  their 
relief.  And  long  before  it  was  contemplated  to  relieve  other 
Nonconformists,  the  Quakers'  Marriage  Act  was  passed.  I 
can  find  no  trace  of  any  crying  on  the  part  of  the  Quakers  at  all. 
They  remained  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  society;  they  had 
done  what  they  thought  right,  and  by  the  morality  of  their 
lives  and  by  the  freedom  from  all  domestic  scandal,  people 
at  last  saw  that  they,  at  all  events,  were  entitled  to  this 
particular  Parliamentary  relief. 

In  another  way  the  Society  of  Friends  came  a  long  way 
ahead  of  all  other  persons  of  a  religious,  or  irreligious,  way  of 
thinking.  For  a  long  time  they  were  cut  off  from  the  Courts 
of  law,  because  they  would  not  take  the  Bible  oath,  which 
the  law  required  as  the  first  step  in  litigation.  As  the  law  re- 
quired that  they  should  affirm  by  kissing  the  Bible,  they 
avoided  the  courts,  taking  no  steps  to  recover  debts.  Though 
they  were  men  of  business,  merchants,  ship-owners,  some- 
times brewers,  they  could  not  pursue  their  debts  owing  to 
their  refusal  to  take  the  oath.  After  a  while  this  attracted 
the  attention  of  that  great  oligarchy,  the  lawyers,  .  .  . 
and  the  Quakers'  Affirmation  Act  made  its  appearance.  Long 
before  the  modern  controversies  about  affirmations  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Quakers  were  allowed  to  affirm  either 
in  Courts  of  Law  or  anywhere  else,  without  having  to  take 
the  oath.  It  was  not  very  hard  for  them  in  some  respects; 
for,  as  they  could  not  pursue  bad  debts  they  made  none,  and 
therefore  grew  richer  every  hour!  Slow  as  Parliaments  have 
always  been  to  relieve  distress,  without  caucus,  elections,  or 
any  other  means  of  enforcing  and  calling  attention,  these 
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great  benefits,  the  Quakers'  Marriage  Act  and  Quakers' 
Affirmation  Act.  were  passed.  1  think  we  outside  should  take 
a  lesson. 

The  last  point  is  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  con- 
duct of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  ordinary  times,  in  their 
somewhat  cloistered,  somewhat  secluded,  provincial  life,  and 
their  cosmopolitan  zeal.  Surely  whenever  their  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  suffering  of  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  these  quiet  people,  these  comparatively  humdrum 
people,  these  occasionally  well-to-do  people,  "  bourgeoisie," 
have  thrown  off  what  is,  I  think  perhaps  the  worst  fault  of 
the  purely  English  character — a  dull  and  deadly  insular 
prejudice — and  they  have  not  only  contributed  money  and 
tunds  but  they  have  themselves  gone  all  over  the  world  in 
pursuit  of  great  humanitarian  enterprises.  .  .  .  War, 
the  greatest  of  all  evils,  of  course  gives  the  Society  of  Friends 
a  great  opportunity,  and  in  this  war  they  have  done  more  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  France  and  in  Russia  than  they 
have  ever  been  able  to  do  in  any  of  the  former  wars  in  history. 
— From  The  Friend  [London]. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  MISSION. 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

The  Iowa  Mission. 

The  Iowa  Mission  is  situated  six  miles  east  and  south  of 
Perkins,  in  Payne  County.  The  property  consists  of  a  five- 
acre  strip  the  full  length  of  forty  acres,  or  ten  by  eighty  rods. 
The  corrected  survey  a  few  years  since  placed  the  west  line 
within  seven  feet  of  the  house,  and  the  fence  was  moved 
over  accordingly.  This  year  the  man  on  the  east  side  has 
left  a  strip  of  untended  land  for  us,  but  there  being  no  fence, 
it  will  be  almost  useless.  The  house  is  a  five-roomed  one, 
with  a  "lean-to"  kitchen,  is  at  present  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, except  the  doors  and  windows  need  tightening  up  be- 
fore winter,  and  it  should  be  underpinned  to  keep  the  cold 
out.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be  papered  also. 
The  well  is  in  a  very  poor  condition,  the  metal  casing  having 
collapsed  some  time  ago  and  the  iron  pipe,  which  had  to  be 
driven  down,  is  in  a  rusty  condition,  so  that  when  it  does  give 
way  it  will  mean  a  new  well,  which  should  be  cased  with 
cement.    It  is  some  ninety  or  more  feet  deep. 

The  Indians  at  this  Mission  are  among  our  most  Chris- 
tianized people.  Most  all  of  them  have  had  a  real  genuine 
Christian  experience,  but  like  all  Indians  they  are  easily 
led  off.  When  the  mission  was  opened  last  year,  they  came 
for  awhile  and  seemed  to  take  good  interest  in  seryices,  but 
it  was  not  long  till  they  started  in  with  their  peota  meetings 
and  feasts  and  no  more  attendance  of  services.  They  were 
very  kind  to  the  Missionaries  and  invited  them  to  their 
feasts  and  gave  them  opportunity  to  speak.  The  Missionaries 
think  if  it  had  been  possible  to  have  given  them  a  feast  each 
week  at  the  Mission,  that  they  would  have  stayed  with  the 
work,  but  they  could  not  do  so. 

David  Tohee  and  wife  and  Emma  Rubendoux  are  faithful 
to  Friends,  and  while  the  rest  have  had  a  change  of  heart, 
yet  they  take  peota  as  a  help  in  their  living  right.  Most  of 
these  talk  English  and  look  after  their  own  farms.  One  of 
the  drawbacks  to  any  Missionary  at  this  point  is  that  there 
is  no  pasture  in  reach,  no  farm  to  rent,  and  if  a  cow  and 
horse  are  kept  they  will  have  to  feed  grain  the  year  around. 

There  are  about  fourteen  families  or  nearly  sixty  members 
of  this  tribe.  This  work  covers  a  territory  of  about  seven  by 
three  miles. 

While  the  above  are  mostly  on  the  discouraging  line,  yet 
these  Indians  are  doing  better  farming  this  year  than  usual. 
Robert  Small  has  in  thirty  acres  of  cotton  besides  his  other 
crops. 

They  ask  that  the  Committee  send  them  some  medicine, 
liniment,  salve,  quinine,  physic,  etc.,  enough  for  the  fourteen 
families.   This  should  be  sent  to  David  Tohee,  if  sent. 


Kickapoo  Mission. 

The  Kickapoo  Mission  is  located  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  Lincoln  County,  three  miles  north  of  McLoud,  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  and  covers  a  territory  of  twenty-five  miles 
square.  The  Government  gives  to  about  ninety-eight  fam- 
ilies, but  counting  the  Mexican  Kickapoo,  who  have  no  allot- 
ments here,  it  makes  over  one  hundred  families,  or  near 
four  hundred  Indians.  About  one-half  of  them  can  under- 
stand and  talk  English.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  are 
farming  this  year,  or  almost  double  the  number  in  191 5.  They 
have  only  had  about  one  feast  and  peota  meeting  the  past 
year.  Their  dances  are  about  the  same  and  they  also  attend 
peota  meetings  occasionally  in  other  tribes.  When  we  took 
train  out  from  Hominy  recently  we  were  surprised  to  find 
ten  or  fifteen  Kickapoos  heading  for  home  who  had  been  at 
the  feast  the  day  before.  The  Indians  own  no  cars  as  they 
are  too  poor,  but  they  all  say  "if  cotton  crop  good  this  year 
have  a  car."  One  thing  very  noticeable  is  that  they  pay  all 
their  debts  much  better  and  merchants  and  others  are  giving 
them  credit  when  needed,  more  than  usual.  They  are  not 
willing  to  organize  into  any  kind  of  a  church  gathering,  but 
are  very  loyal  to  Friends  in  principle  and  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly indoctrinated  by  our  missionaries  in  the  past  that 
they  will  never  be  anything  else.  One  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs in  this  tribe  is  their  many  trips  to  Mexico  and  their 
continuous  clamoring  for  their  land  titles  so  that  they  may 
sell  out  and  move  to  Mexico.  Each  time  they  visit  Mexico 
it  takes  the  Missionary  quite  awhile  to  be  able  to  do  them 
any  good,  as  they  have  been  under  Catholic  influence  while 
gone.  Their  health  has  been  very  poor  the  past  year  and 
pneumonia,  measles  and  tuberculosis  have  taken  off  quite  a  few. 

The  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  are  tillable  land,  some  of 
which  is  fine  alfalfa  land,  when  it  is  seasonable.  The  un- 
tillable  land  is  hilly  and  in  timber. 

At  Christmas  time  a  tree  was  had;  most  of  the  Indians 
took  a  part  in  dressing  the  tree  and  in  distributing  the  pres- 
ents. 

The  church  and  church  attendance  at  this  place  are  entirely 
made  up  of  white  people  and  if  the  Indian  is  reached  it 
must  be  in  his  home  or  at  one  of  his  feasts.  They  are  ready 
to  visit  the  Missionaries,  too,  especially  at  meal  time  or  camp, 
but  the  Indian  and  white  services  are  kept  separate.  A 
white  Christmas  tree  is  held  without  Indians  and  Indian 
Christmas  tree  is  conducted  without  whites.  We  are  all 
sorry  this  kind  of  thing  is  so,  but  there  are  a  few  things  that 
a  missionary  can  not  do  and  in  some  places  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  mixed  meeting. 

(To  be  continued) 


HUMPHRY  MARSHALL. 

(Concluded  from  page  29.) 

•  We  have  seen  that  Humphry  Marshall  was  interested  in 
having  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  explored  in  search 
of  plants  and  other  specimens  of  scientific  interest  and  that  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Jos.  Banks  stating  that  his  nephew  was  willing 
to  undertake  such  a  trip.  We  also  know  that  for  at  least 
fifteen  years  before  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  started 
for  this  purpose  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  active  in  endeavor- 
ing to  procure  a  suitable  person  to  lead  such  an  expedition 
and  to  raise  the  funds  to  defray  his  expenses.  The  following 
letters  from  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  are  of  much 
interest  in  this  connection.  In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  to 
Humphry  Marshall,  dated  Fifth  Month  27,  1702,  Dr.  Wistar 
inquires:  "Has  Dr.  Marshall  any  inclination  to  explore  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi?  If  so,  1  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him  when  he  comes  to  town."  And  on  Sixth  Month  20th  he 
writes  to  Dr.  Marshall:  "  Respected  Friend  By  a  conversation 
with  thy  uncle  1  find  that  thee  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  some  gentlemen  here,  to  have  our  continent  explored 
in  a  western  direction.  My  reason  for  writing  at  present  is 
to  inform  thee  of  the  present  state  of  the  business.    Mr.  Jet- 
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ferson  and  several  other  gentlemen  are  much  interested  and 
think  they  can  procure  a  subscription  sufficient  to  insure  one 
thousand  guineas  as  a  compensation  to  any  one  who  under- 
takes the  journey  and  can  bring  satisfactory  proof  of  having 
crossed  to  the  South  Sea.  They  wish  the  journey  to  be  prose- 
cuted up  the  Missouri  as  the  easiest  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  track.  If  thee  has  any  inclination  I  think  it  would 
be  very  proper  to  come  to  town  immediately  and  converse 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  who  seems  principally  interested.  I  am 
confident  that  no  small  matter  will  stop  them  if  thee  is  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  the  business.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  thee  as  soon  as  possible."  This  letter  indicates 
that  Dr.  Wistar  at  least  considered  Dr.  Marshall  a  suitable 
person  to  lead  the  expedition,  which  afterwards  became  known 
to  history  as  that  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Whether  Dr.  Marshall  went  to  see  Thos.  Jefferson  or  not 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Thos.  Jef- 
ferson in  the  same  year  in  which  Dr.  Wistar  wrote  to  Dr. 
Marshall  "proposed  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
a  subscription  to  engage  a  suitable  person  to  proceed  to  the 
northwest  coast  by  land,"  and  Captain  Meriweather  Lewis, 
who  was  then  stationed  in  Charlotteville,  Va.,  was  engaged  for 
the  purpose.  M.  Michaux  was  to  be  his  companion.  They 
had  gone  on  their  journey  as  far  as  Kentucky,  when  Michaux 
was  recalled  by  the  French  minister  to  pursue  in  other  quarters 
his  botanical  researches,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise. 
But  in  1803  the  expedition  under  Lewis  and  Clarke  set  out  and 
proceeded  by  the  same  route  as  was  suggested  in  Dr.  Wistar's 
letter.  By  these  letters  it  appears  that  Dr.  Marshall  just 
missed  the  fame  of  leading  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition. 

The  publication  of  the  Arbustum  brought  Humphry 
Marshall  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  country, 
and  recognition  of  his  standing  began  to  appear.  In  1785  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture  and  in  1 786  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society.  The  certificate  of  membership  in 
this  society  is  signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  President. 

In  1 79 1,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Compositae  family,  and  of 
which  there  are  several  species  in  the  Southern  States,  was 
named  the  Marshallia  in  Schreber's  edition  of  the  Genera 
Plantarum.  Dr.  Darlington  states  that  this  was  done  in 
recognition  of  the  work  done  by  both  Humphry  and  Moses 
Marshall.  The  Muhlenberg  correspondence  indicates  that 
the  genus  was  named  for  Dr.  Moses  Marshall  only.  However 
this  may  be  and  the  evidence  in  this  case  seems  to  show  that 
Dr.  Darlington  is  mistaken  (a  rare  thing),  it  shows  the  recogni- 
tion that  these  Chester  County  botanists  were  receiving  from 
their  scientific  friends.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  the  list  of  plants  named  for  Chester  County  botan- 
ists as  compiled  in  1853.  In  addition  to  the  Marshallia 
there  was  the  Baldwinia,  named  in  181 8  by  Thos.  Nuttall  for 
Dr.  Wm.  Baldwin,  of  Newlin  Township,  who  accompanied 
Major  Long  in  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  West  and  died 
at  Franklin,  on  the  Missouri,  in  1819.  Dr.  Darlington  has 
preserved  his  memory  in  a  small  volume  entitled  "  Reliquae 
Baldwinianae" — now  quite  rare.  The  first  Darlingtonia  was 
dedicated  in  1825  by  Prof.  De  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  to  Dr. 
Wm.  Darlington.  The  genus  thus  proposed  was  merged  into 
a  prior  one,  and  a  second  Darlingtonia  was  established  on  a  rare 
and  remarkable  California  plant  by  Prof.  Torrey  in  1850. 

The  genus  Townsendia  was  named  by  Sir  Wm.  J.  Hooker 
in  honor  of  David  Townsend,  of  West  Chester,  in  1833. 

A  species  of  lichen,  the  Biatora  Micheneri,  was  named  by 
Tuckerman  in  1853  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Ezra  Michener, 
of  New  Garden  Township.  A  tree  of  tropical  growth  was 
called  the  Hoopesia  in  compliment  to  Joshua  Hoopes,  of  West 
Chester.  A  species  of  the  Townsendia,  before  mentioned,  has 
been  called  the  Rothrockii  in  honor  of  Dr.  Jos.  T.  Rothrock, 
still  an  honored  resident  of  our  town. 

Dr.  William  Darlington  was  President  of  the  Bank  of  Chester 
County,  now  known  as  the  National  Bank  of  Chester  County, 
from  about  1830  until  his  death  in  1863,  and  during  a  part 
of  this  time  David  Townsend  was  cashier.    We  have  seen 


that  both  of  these  men  had  plants  named  in  their  honor. 
When  the  present  banking  house  was  built  in  1836,  over  one 
of  the  doors  there  was  included  in  the  decoration  of  the  main 
banking-room  a  painting  of  the  Darlingtonia  and  over  another 
door  the  Townsendia,  where  they  remain  to  this  day,  beautiful 
and  inspiring  memorials  of  these  worthy  men. 

Humphry  Marshall's  first  wife  died  in  1786,  and  in  1788  he 
married  Margaret  Minshall,  of  Middleton,  Delaware  County, 
who  survived  him  twenty-two  years.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
Humphry  Marshall,  Dr.  Darlington  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  the  old  botanist,  which 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote.  After  speaking  of  Humphry 
Marshall's  failing  eye-sight,  due  to  cataract,  for  which  he  had 
been  couched  by  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  Dr.  Darlington  says: 
"  His  sight,  however,  was  never  so  entirely  lost  but  that  he 
could  discern  the  walks  in  his  garden,  examine  his  trees  and 
recognize  the  localities  of  his  favorite  plants.  In  tracing 
those  walks  with  his  friends,  pointing  out  the  botanical  curi- 
osities, and  reciting  their  history,  he  took  the  greatest  delight 
to  the  last.  But  even  while  yielding  to  the  infirmities  of  age 
he  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  concerned 
the  welfare  and  progressive  improvement  of  society.  Among 
the  latest  manifestations  of  his  zeal  in  that  behalf  may  be 
mentioned  his  co-operation  with  some  active  philanthropists 
in  procuring  the  erection  of  a  county  almshouse  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor,  and  especially  the 
aid  and  counsel  he  afforded  in  projecting  and  organizing  that 
valuable  institution  for  the  education  of  youth,  the  Westtown 
Boarding  School,  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  near 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

Humphry  Marshall  was  one  of  the  first  committee  appoint- 
ed to  take  charge  of  Westtown,  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  considered  by  his  co-religionists  as  sound  in  the  faith. 
Dr.  Darlington  continues:  "He  finally  sank  under  the  effects 
of  age  on  the  fifth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1801,  aged  seventy- 
nine  years  and  twenty-five  days.  He  and  both  his  wives 
were  interred  in  the  same  burial  ground  with  his  parents  at 
the  Bradford  Meeting-house,  but  as  no  stone  or  other  sepul- 
chral memorial  was  tolerated  by  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longed, the  precise  spot  where  his  remains  repose  is  already 
difficult  to  ascertain  and  will  soon  be  wholly  merged  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  In  person  Humphry  Marshall  was  above 
the  medium  size,  erect  and  robust,  with  features  strong  and 
regular,  his  forehead  square  and  ample.  His  eyes  were 
dark  grey,  his  hair  inclining  to  sandy,  his  mien  rather  grave 
and  reserved,  but  his  namner  inspiring  respect,  confidence  and 
esteem.  A  son  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, writing  to  a  newspaper  under  date  of  Eleventh  Month, 
1847,  says:  'I  well  recollect  that  venerable  man  on  his  visits 
to  the  house  of  my  father,  and  although  I  was  then  a  child  I 
was  peculiarly  struck  with  his  deep-toned  and  tremulous  voice, 
he  was  my  ideal  of  a  sage  who  had  given  his  days  and  nights 
to  meditation  and  study.' 

"  In  conclusion,  the  editor  is  gratified  in  being  able  to  state 
that  the  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  West  Chester  have 
recently  manifested  a  becoming  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the 
character  and  memory  of  Humphry  Marshall,  by  adopting 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

"'Whereas,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  and  proper  to 
improve  the  public  square  on  which  the  upper  reservoir  con- 
nected with  the  water  works  of  the  Borough  is  situated  by 
laying  out  the  same  in  suitable  walks  and  introducing  various 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery, 

"'And  whereas,  it  will  be  convenient  and  necessary  to  desig- 
nate the  said  square  by  some  appropriate  name, 

'"And  whereas,  the  late  Humphry  Marshall  of  Chester 
County  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  botanists 
and  horticulturists  of  our  country,  having  established  the 
second  botanic  garden  in  this  republic,  and  also  prepared  and 
published  the  first  treatise  on  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  United  States,  and  diffused  a  taste  for  botanical  science 
which  entitles  his  memory  to  the  lasting  respect  of  his  country- 
men. 
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" '  Therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Burgesses  and  Assistant 
Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  W  est  Chester  in  council  assembled, 
that  the  public  square  aforesaid  shall  forever  hereafter  be 
designated  and  known  as  The  Marshall  Square,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  exemplary  character  and  scientific  labors  of  our 
distinguished  fellow-citizen,  the  late  Humphry  Marshall,  of 
\\  est  Bradford  Township,  Chester  County.  Passed  Third 
Month  13,  1848."' 


A  PRAYER  FOR  AMERICA. 

O  Thou  whose  equal  purpose  runs 
In  drops  of  rain  or  streams  of  suns, 
And  with  a  soft  compulsion  rolls 
The  green  earth  on  her  snowy  poles; 
O  Thou  who  keepest  in  thy  ken 
The  times  of  flowers,  the  dooms  of  men, 
Stretch  out  a  mighty  wing  above — 
Be  tender  to  the  land  we  love! 

If  all  the  huddlers  from  the  storm 

Have  found  her  hearthstone  wide  and  warm; 

If  she  has  made  men  free  and  glad, 

Sharing,  with  all,  the  good  she  had, 

If  she  has  blown  the  very  dust 

From  her  bright  balance  to  be  just, 

Oh,  spread  a  mighty  wing  above — 

Be  tender  to  the  land  we  love! 

When  in  the  dark  eternal  tower 

The  star-clock  strikes  her  trial  hour, 

And  for  her  help  no  more  avail 

Her  sea-blue  shield,  her  mountain-mail, 

But  sweeping  wide,  from  gulf  to  lakes, 

The  battle  on  her  forehead  breaks, 

Throw  Thou  a  thunderous  wing  above — 

Be  lightning  for  the  land  we  love! 

— Wendell  P.  Stafford. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

"Throughout  the  last  three  days  of  Yearly  Meeting,"  writes  a  younger 
Friend,  "the  sittings  were  well  attended,  and  there  was  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  Society's  desire  to  face  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  To  those 
who  long  above  all  things  to  see  a  radical  change  in  our  social  system,  the 
discussion  on  War  and  the  Social  Order  was  on  the  whole  encouraging, 
yet  the  keen  observer  could  detect  much  lack  of  clear  thinking  as  well  as 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  employers,  to  understand  the  demands 
of  the  workers.  A  Friend  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  factory  condi- 
tions in  London  spoke  with  much  freshness  of  their  inhumanity,  and  drew 
down  upon  himself  the  condemnation  of  some  conscientious  but  unthink- 
ing employers,  who  seemed  inclined  to  treat  as  personal  a  reference  to  the 
injustice  of  the  system  of  which  they  are  a  part. 


In  connection  with  the  question  of  Foreign  Work,  this  was  quoted: 
"Quakerism  should  not  be  the  cult  of  a  few,  but  the  life  of  a  multitude." 
Some  Friends  may  not  recognize  these  words  as  a  quotation  from  the  Book 
of  Christian  Practice.  They  were  recalled  by  Carl  Heath  in  his  address 
pleading  for  "Quaker  Embassies"  to  be  established  in  Europe.  Having 
been  brought  up  on  the  Continent,  our  Friend  had  seen  many  British 
"missions"  in  France  and  Belgium  fail  through  a  lack  of  understanding 
the  mentality  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were  planted;  he  plead- 
ed for  the  establishment  in  different  parts  of  Europe  of  sympathetic 
centres  where  like-minded  people  might  meet.  He  wanted  these  to  be 
places  not  only  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace,  but  of  the  Quak- 
er outlook  on  life — centres  where  the  passion  for  power  might  be  replaced 
by  the  passion  for  service. 


It  was  pointed  out  that  in  future  Friends  will  be  much  poorer  than  be- 
fore, while  some  saw  in  this  a  sign  of  weakness  through  loss  of  large  sub- 
scriptions, it  was  held  by  younger  Friends  that  we  must  share  more  widely 
our  responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  missions.  Rosa  Hobhouse,  whose 
searching  criticisms  and  keen  vision  have  been  a  great  help  to  many, 


hoped  that  we  should  face  the  situation  by  sending  missionaries  who 
should  support  themselves  in  civil  life,  rather  than  paid  "evangelists." 
Thus  serving  in  spirit  and  practice  that  which  distinguished  Friends  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 


The  special  Meeting  of  Overseers  was  this  year  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration of  our  Attitude  to  Attenders.  Very  fitly  the  subject  was  in- 
troduced and  chiefly  spoken  to  by  those  who  had  joined  us  within  recent 
years  and  who  "had  not  had  time  to  forget  what  it  feels  like  to  be  an  At- 
tender."  Both  Elizabeth  Burn  and  Jessie  L.  Small  urged  the  need  for 
a  welcoming  atmosphere;  also  that  of  finding  work  for  those  who  come 
amongst  us  and  of  sharing  the  goodly  heritage  which  is  ours.  The  min- 
istry in  our  meetings  which  will  attract  people  from  outside  is  one  which 
is  varied  in  character,  recognizing  that  in  our  midst  are  those  correspond- 
ing to  both  John  and  Thomas,  Mary  and  Martha.  It  should  be  a  minis- 
try of  arousal,  of  interpretation  and  of  comfort. 


Never  have  there  been  so  few  young  men  at  a  Yearly  Meeting  as  at 
this,  yet  never  have  the  young  men  of  the  Society  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  its  discussions.  The  little  band  of  men  released  from  prison  on 
health  grounds  has  borne  witness  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  their  fel- 
low-prisoners of  Hope,  many  of  them  enfeebled  bodily,  a  few  mentally, 
yet  still  able,  having  endured  all  things,  to  stand. 


It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  select  from  the  reports  of  the  concluding 
days  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  items  of  especial  interest  to  American  read- 
ers. To  one  who  consistently  reads  the  full  reports  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
nothing  would  be  of  so  little  interest  as  to  suffer  omission. 

London  Yearly  Meeting  not  only  includes  reports  from  committees 
which  correspond  to  our  evening  sessions  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  but 
many  Boards  and  Committees  among  us,  which  make  no  report  what- 
ever to  the  Yearly  Meeting  are  included  among  their  deliberations.  For 
the  third  time  consecutively  the  usual  morning  midweek  Meeting  for 
Worship  was  omitted,  this  year  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Appeal  to  the  National  Conscience.  The  Clerk  read  the 
following,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  special  committee: 

"For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  has  endeavored  first  to  learn  and  then  to  obey  the  will  of  God 
with  regard  to  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the  Society,  as  a  whole  or  by  its 
members  individually,  in  public  affairs.  In  the  past  that  attitude  has 
often  involved  opposition  to  the  views  winch  prevailed  at  the  time  and 
on  rarer  occasions  has  brought  the  Society  into  temporary  conflict  with 
the  authority  of  the  State.  With  regard  to  public  worship,  marriage  and 
oaths,  the  persistent  stand  taken  by  Friends  has  helped  to  secure  relig- 
ious liberty  for  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

"To-day  a  similar  stand  is  being  made  for  freedom  of  conscience.  Some 
1,100  men  are  serving  sentences  with  hard  labor  in  prison  because  they 
are  deemed  to  be  soldiers,  while  their  consciences  absolutely  forbid  them 
so  to  regard  themselves.  Many  of  these  men  are  serving  their  third  or 
fourth  sentence,  nominally  for  disobedience  to  a  military  order  but  actu- 
ally because  they  have  remained  firm  to  those  consciences  which  they  have 
clearly  stated  to  the  Tribunals  and  Courts-martial  before  which  they 
have  been  brought.  A  further  3,000  men  have  been  transferred  from  prison 
to  Home  Office  camps  and  settlements  where,  though  they  have  relief 
from  the  worst  features  of  prison  treatment,  they  are  by  no  means  free 
from  penal  conditions. 

"Our  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  1,100  men  still  in  prison.  Does  imprisonment  solve  the  problem  set 
by  these  men  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  law  higher  than  that  of  the  State? 
Can  their  treatment  be  regarded  with  equanimity  by  any  believer  in  re- 
ligious freedom?  A  number  of  these  prisoners  have  already  served  sen- 
tences totalling  two  years'  hard  labor  and  are  still  being  sent  back  to  prison 
with  only  a  brief  change  to  the  barracks  guard-room  between  the  com- 
pletion of  one  sentence  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  On  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  conditions,  two  years'  hard  labor  is  the  maximum  sent  once 
of  the  kind  permissible  for  aggravated  crime.  It  is  not  the  hard  labor 
alone  which  constitutes  the  severity,  but  the  accompanying  conditions 
of  solitary  confinement,  enforced  silence,  denial  of  any  but  the  most  limi- 
ted communications  with  friends  and  relatives,  together  with  meagre 
diet  and  insufficient  air  and  exercise.  The  recent  concessions  afford  only 
slight  alleviation  in  cases  where  they  apply. 

"These  men  have  always  expressed  themselves  as  fully  prepared  to  face 
the  consequences  of  their  action,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  the  power  of 
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Cod  which  has  enabled  (hem  to  endure  all  that  they  have  endured.  Yet 
the  stain  on  the  conscience  of  the  nation  grows  deeper,  the  longer  it 
acquiesces  in  such  persecution.  Week  by  week  men  are  being  released 
because  of  physical  or  mental  collapse.  Some  have  died;  others  are  suf- 
fering from  serious  mental  derangement.  Can  God-fearing  men  and  wo- 
men stand  aside  and  allow  this  unnecessary  suffering  to  continue?  It  is 
indeed  only  a  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  suffering  caused  by  the  war. 
but  at  this  dark  hour  of  its  history  the  nation  can  ill  afford  to  condone 
injust  ice  or  to  lower  its  standard  of  moral  right." 

Discussion  turned  chiefly  on  how  this  appeal  should  be  addressed  and 
how  published.  It  was  finally  decided  not  to  submit  the  document  for 
censorship,  and  to  leave  its  distribution  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  which 
woidd  include  the  sending  of  copies  to  Members  of  Parliament  and  the 
Government. 


The  report  of  the  session  devoted  to  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Work 
is  crowded  with  valuable  information.  We  cannot  give  the  fine  of  discus- 
sion followed,  only  a  few  isolated  observations,  which  have  especially 
appealed  to  us. 

Referring  to  the  fields,  and  beginning  with  Syria,  Dr.  Hodgkin  remarked 
that  the  work  there  was  now  in  suspense.  Begun  in  1867,  its  area  was 
small,  but  a  real  Quaker  community  had  been  raised  up  there.  Even 
through  these  terribly  difficult  times  of  famine  and  stress,  when  they  were 
very  largely  forsaken  by  those  on  whom  they  had  leaned,  our  Syrian 
Friends  had  continued  to  hold  Friends'  meetings  regularly,  and  were,  it 
was  believed,  still  going  steadily  forward  with  their  work.  The  work  in 
Syria  had  largely  been  educational. 

In  Pemba  there  were  eight  Friends'  meetings,  and  some  300  members 
and  adherents,  and  we  were  responsible  for  an  area  of  some  250  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  53,000  people.  It  was  a  splendid  testi- 
mony to  the  work  of  Friends  that,  now  that  slavery  had  been  entirely 
abolished,  Theodore  Burtt  should  be  so  far  trusted  by  the  authorities 
whom  he  had  to  oppose  in  the  early  days,  as  to  be  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Native  Labor  Control  Board,  in  which  position  he  was  able  to  render 
valuable  service  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  wages  and  the  improvement  of 
conditions. 

In  Madagascar  we  were  dealing  with  a  population  of  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  and,  amongst  that,  with  some  25,000  members  and 
adherents.  We  still  had  the  splendid  Boys'  School  in  the  capital,  with  its 
500  scholars,  and  the  Girls'  School  with  300,  and  other  schools  scattered 
about.  A  great  advance  had  been  made  lately  in  the  matter  of  self-sup- 
port and  the  assumption  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Native  Chris- 
tians. 

In  Ceylon  Friends  were  struggling  under  great  difficulties  amongst 
a  population  of  some  100,000  people,  with  members  and  adherents  num- 
bering about  450,  some  twenty  meetings  and  a  large  number  of  children 
in  our  schools.  There,  also,  the  Church  was  taking  definite  responsibility 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  Island.  Its  Home  Mission  work  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  efforts  which  we  have  in  any  of  our  fields.  It  had  also 
taken  up  fresh  responsibility  at  the  present  time  of  difficulty.  The  posi- 
tion of  Friends  was  recognized  in  Ceylon. 

Our  own  area  in  India,  with  its  million  or  more  people,  was  but  a  small 
section  of  the  whole;  yet  from  it  we  desired  to  see  going  out  the  pure  Gos- 
pel, and  the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  we  had 
again  and  again  had  evidence  would  make  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Dr.  H.  had  recently  received  a  letter  from  Gertrude  Pearman, 
lately  working  for  a  time  in  Calcutta,  telling  of  her  touch  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  and  the  extraordinary  welcome  which  the 
message  of  the  Society  of  Friends  had  Teceived  from  them.  In  India,  too, 
the  present  difficulties  had  led  to  the  Church  itself  taking  fresh  responsi- 
bility, and  to  its  becoming  fully  responsible  for  all  the  evangelistic  work 
carried  on  in  the  Mission,  as  well  as  for  the  Boys'  Boarding  School.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  words  of  his  could  over-emphasize  the  responsi- 
bility of  Friends  towards  India.  When,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  Indian 
Friends  came  to  this  country,  and  were  allowed  to  sit  through  the  sessions 
of  Yearly  Meeting,  they  made  an  appeal  to  which  we  had  not  yet  properly 
responded. 

Last  of  our  fields  came  China,  in  which  Friends  had  been  laboring  for 
some  thirty  years,  along  with  six  other  Missions,  amongst  a  population 
of,  perhaps,  fifty  or  sixty  million  people.  There  were  already  some  1,500 
members  and  adherents  in  the  various  Friends'  meetings;  and  the  Chinese 
Yearly  Meeting,  with  its  own  Chinese  Clerk  and  Recording  Clerk,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  offsprings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  anywhere  in 


the  world.  We  had  a  widespread  educational  work  with  regular  stand- 
ardized courses  for  the  whole  province.  We  had  also  joined  in  the  great 
University  of  West  China,  with  its  thirty-six  foreign  and  twenty-eight 
Chinese  teachers,  and  some  400  students  on  the  University  premises. 
Although  reopened  last  year  in  a  time  of  great  turmoil,  it  was  at  once 
filled  to  the  full. 

Joseph  E.  Southall  suggested  that  the  hesitation  of  some  Friends  with 
regard  to  foreign  missions,  arose  from  two  causes:  (1)  Many  felt  that 
there  were  not  many  religions,  but  only  one,  and  that  no  country  had 
been  left  without  some  light  upon  the  unseen:  (2)  it  had  seemed  to  some 
that  there  was  an  excessive  dependence  upon  money  in  this  work  of  for- 
eign missions. 

Alfred  T.  Alexander  spoke  of  the  oneness  of  our  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  of  the  way  in  which  earnest  workers  at  home  centres  had 
become  valued  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field. 

Alfred  Kemp  Brown,  as  one  who  had  never  served  on  the  F.F.M.A. 
Board  testified  to  the  excellence  of  the  work,  which  he  had  seen  in  two 
fields,  and  its  benefit  to  the  populations  amongst  which  we  worked. 

Charles  E.  Stanfield  felt  that  the  fact  that  there  was  but  one  true  re- 
ligion the  world  over  was  not  a  reason  for  keeping  it  to  ourselves,  but  for 
extending  it.  Anyone  who  had  visited  one  of  our  fields  must  realize  the 
power  of  Christ. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"  WHAT  YE  HEAR  IN  THE  EAR." 

A  word  was  spoken  in  my  ear, 

I  sought  to  pass  it  by. 

(It  could  not  be  for  such  as  I.) 
A  word  to  banish  every  fear 

And  make  all  sorrow  die. 

That  word  was  spoken  long  ago, 
But  still  it  came  to  me 
(To  me,  the  blind  who  could  not  see) 

That  all  that  is  was  made  to  show 
That  Love  has  made  us  free. 
— Caroline  Hazard,  in  "  The  Yosemite  and  Other  Verse." 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Beginning  a  New  School  Year. 

This  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  forty-one 
of  us  this  year  who  are  entering  upon  our  high  school  course 
at  Friends'  Girls'  School  with  great  expectations.  When  you 
look  ahead  to  five  long  years  of  joyful  fellowship  with  other 
girls,  wouldn't  you  be  a  little  bit  excited  on  that  first  day, 
perhaps  ?  Triumphant  over  those  fearful  entrance  examina- 
tions, the  first  real  examinations  some  of  us  had  ever  had,  the 
interval  of  waiting  for  April  ioth  to  come  was  rather  trying 
to  lively  thirteen-year-olds. 

It  was  a  very  rainy  day,  indeed,  but  mother  or  father  (or 
a  Tokio  relative,  if  you  came  from  outside  the  city)  came 
along,  too,  for  the  opening  ceremony  and  to  meet  the  teach- 
ers afterwards.  Eight  o'clock  seemed  rather  early  for  be- 
ginning, and  some  of  us,  I  regret  to  say,  were  several  minutes 
late  in  entering  the  assembly  hall.  By  that  time  it  was  full 
to  overflowing,  and  the  teacher  was  reading  our  names.  Big 
girls  and  little  girls,  but  mostly  little  ones,  smiling  girls  and 
grave  girls,  but  mostly  grave  just  then,  we  felt  very  important, 
but  also  very  bashful. 

The  principal  told  us  many,  many  things  about  the  school 
program,  and  how  we  must  develop  our  bodies,  our  minds 
and  our  souls  at  the  same  time.  He  told  us  not  to  feel  too 
vain  because  we  had  become  high  school  girls,  since  that  was 
only  the  first  day.  We  can  not  succeed  in  our  high  school 
work,  except  by  doing  our  study  ourselves,  every  day,  it  is 
a  certain  thing,  a  grand  rush  at  examination  time  will  not  do. 
It  was  well  that  our  parents  were  with  us  for  I  think  we  might 
have  forgotten  some  of  the  important  things.  By  and  by  the 
big  girls  went  away  to  begin  their  lessons,  and  we  began  to 
learn  about  other  needs  of  ours,  such  as  our  books,  our  special 
class  advisor,  whose  name  is  Iwasawa  Sensei,  etc. 

Then  our  parents  left  us  and  went  up  to  the  library  and 
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museum  rooms,  where  they  talked  a  little  to  the  principal 
an  J  the  teachers,  and  had  tea  and  cakes,  of  course.  Mean- 
while we  began  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  while  we 
received  our  study  materials  from  the  school  office.  And  we 
tried  to  understand  the  lesson-boards  that  hang  outside  of 
our  class-room  doors.  It  certainly  seems  lots  harder  than 
our  primary  school. 

It  was  still  raining  when  we  went  home,  but  we  had  time 
to  look  at  the  school  garden  and  the  playground  as  we  went, 
an  J  there  was  so  much  to  tell  the  people  at  home  about  our 
new  school. 

Not  all  of  the  girls  who  took  the  examinations  could  come, 
because  there  is  not  enough  room,  they  say.  But  here  we 
are.  forty-one  of  us,  all  studying  Japanese  writing  and  read- 
ing and  composition,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  natural 
science,  drawing,  sewing,  singing,  gymnastics,  etiquette,  ethics, 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament,  knitting,  English  read- 
ing, w  riting,  conversation  and  translation,  playing  as  hard  as 
we  can  in  the  ten-minute  intermissions,  and  at  noontime,  walk- 
ing the  swinging  log  and  walking  the  uphill  road  of  knowledge. 

Alice  G.  Gifford. 


LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE. 

(Concluded  from  page  39.) 

Fourth  Month  28,  1918. 
Last  First-day  night  I  had  dinner  with  the  Gannetts,  which 
1  think  is  the  first  meal  1  have  had  in  a  private  house  since  I 
left  home.  It  isn't  a  great  privation,  because  I  have  always 
had  pleasant  company  with  my  meals.  Lewis  Gannett  was 
with  the  unit  at  Haverford  and  was  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
World,  as  was  also  his  wife.  They  are  both  in  the  Publicity 
Department  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  Gannett  continues  to  wear 
our  uniform,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  temporarily  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau,  his  wife  has  never  been  in  our  unit,  she  came 
over  for  the  Red  Cross  primarily.  They  have  a  very  com- 
fortably furnished  flat,  but  it  isn't  good  form  in  our  unit  to 
separate  oneself  this  way  from  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  so  I 
stay  on  at  the  Brittannique.  We  hope  soon  to  get  possession 
of  the  Student  Hostel,  a  house  run  for  girl  art  students,  who 
have  all  disappeared  now,  and  open  headquarters  there  for 
the  new  arrivals  from  America.  It  is  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  almost  opposite  the  Luxembourg.  I  shall  probably 
go  into  residence  there  at  least  for  a  time,  and  we  hope  to  have 
some  of  the  English  come  over  and  live  with  us  so  as  at  least 
to  give  an  international  flavor  to  the  place.  My  work  at  the 
office  is  developing.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  ask  you  to  send 
over  a  stenographer,  for  our  French  stenographers  can't  take 
English  dictation,  and  we  have  to  write  our  letters  out  in  long 
hand  and  let  them  copy  them,  which  is  a  big  handicap  to  Chas. 
Evans,  though  not  much  to  me,  as  I  haven't  many  letters  to 
write  yet. 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  Mme.  Debailly.  I 
expect  1  mentioned  it  last  week.  1  must  have  met  her  at 
Montdidier  and  given  her  my  address,  perhaps  it  was  before 
we  left  Gruny,  anyhow,  she  wrote  that  she  was  at  Plestin,  in 
Bretogue,  and  1  answered  and  enclosed  ioo  francs.  When 
she  acknowledged  them  she  said  she  was  so  thankful,  because 
now  she  could  buy  the  necessary  clothes  for  Henrietta's  first 
Communion,  which  she  is  taking  to-day.  I  don't  know  that 
I  would  have  helped  her  to  such  an  impractical  use  of  money 
if  I  had  known  of  it,  but  now  I  am  very  glad  she  had  it  and  that 
Henrietta  could  be  presented  among  the  Brittany  girls  without 
being  ashamed  of  herself.  Also  Mme.  Debailly  is  a  very  hard- 
working, practical  woman  who  wouldn't  spend  one  sou  more 
than  she  ought  to,  and  who  expects  to  earn  her  own  living 
and  won't  be  pauperized  by  a  little  friendship.  I  am  going 
to  send  over  a  printed  copy  of  MacDowell's  diary  of  the  last 
few  days  at  Gruny,  in  which  thee  will  find  some  mention  of 
Henrietta  and  Ziehna.  1  am  afraid  they  never  slept  in  the 
beds  Arndt  bought  for  them.  I  wish  we  knew  where  the  rest 
of  the  world  of  Gruny  is.  Mme.  Debailly  could  only  tell  me 
of  one — Mme.  Fromantle — with  whom  she  is  corresponding. 
1  shall  write  to  her  some  of  these  days  and  try  my  best  to  cheer 


her  up,  which  I  don't  believe  she  needs  very  much,  but  I  can 
easily  imagine  a  touch  of  friendliness  to  these  refugees  is  worth 
ten  times  what  it  seems.  One  of  our  workers  who  is  off  almost 
by  himself,  working  at  a  distribution  point  from  which  they 
are  shipped  by  the  trainload  of  a  thousand,  says  that  there 
will  be  30,000  settled  in  his  department  permanently  and,  of 
course,  we  must  be  prepared  for  further  movements  in  greater 
quantities  if  the  Germans  advance  any  more.  We  are  working 
the  men  who  are  waiting  in  Paris  for  permits,  passes,  etc., 
pretty  hard  at  the  railway  stations,  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
refugees  who  pass  through,  the  kitchens  are  manned  or  woman- 
ned  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  though  the  number  has 
slackened  there  is  still  plenty  to  do. 

Fifth  Month  5,  1918. 
We  have  had  a  quiet  week,  varied  by  a  strenuous  two-day 
session  of  the  Executive  Committee.  We  received  a  delega- 
tion from  Sermaize,  where  most  of  our  work  in  the  war  zones 
centres,  demanding  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  various  re- 
forms in  our  organization.  We  have,  with  the  assistance  of 
J.  Thompson  Eliott,  Clerk  of  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
drawn  up  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  Mission,  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  vain  arguments  on  the  subject,  and  have  divided 
the  Maintenance  Department  from  the  Equipment  Department 
and  put  Francis  Sharpless,  an  American,  at  the  head  of  the 
Equipment. 

We  then  listened  to  the  reports  of  the  Department  heads, 
and  I  was  very  much  pleased  and  astonished  to  find  how  much 
work  there  is  ready  for  our  hands  without  the  necessity  of 
scattering  the  Mission  all  over  France.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  work  and  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  just  as  fast  as 
possible.  At  present  we  are  very  much  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  carnets  through.  But  we  hope  to  move 
our  workers  on  soon  and  increase  the  size  of  our  equipes  at 
Sermaize,  etc.,  and  begin  to  nibble  at  the  Verdun  work.  The 
committee  has  broken  up  very  tired  but  very  well  satisfied. 

I  said  something  about  a  stenographer  in  my  last  letter. 
If  it  is  possible  to  find  a  good  one,  no  knowledge  of  French 
necessary,  who  wants  to  come  over  here  and  join  our  unit,  I 
think  that  the  Red  Cross  would  pay  her  salary  or  she  could 
volunteer  and  be  supported  by  our  unit  and  live  with  us, 
whichever  she  chose,  but  it  would  be  a  tremendous  relief  to 
Charles  Evans.  I  at  present  don't  write  many  letters.  A 
new  development  is  Edward  West's  demand  for  women  farm- 
ers. I  don't  believe  we  have  many  in  America,  but  he  looks 
forward  to  having  them  work  among  our  women  laborers  and 
help  in  their  women's  clubs,  etc.;  this  he  is  trying  to  organize 
among  the  peasant  women.  Dr.  Babbitt  is  very  busy  in  his 
hospital  doing  all  kinds  of  operations  and  extending  it  as  hard 
as  he  can.  He  has  just  purchased  with  Red  Cross  money  a 
complete  X-ray  outfit. 

We  don't  get  much  sugar  or  any  butter  here,  so  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  get  fat.  Charles  Evans  and  I  allow  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  lunches  outside  of  the  hotel,  however,  and  are 
that  much  better  fed.  We  are  only  paying  a  pension  here  of 
about  ten  francs  a  day,  so  that  the  hotel  can't  feed  us  very 
high  at  present  prices,  although  the  food  is  surprisingly  good. 

Fifth  Month  12,  191S. 

I  hope  you  are  having  a  more  comfortable  Spring  than  we. 
I  have  been  able  to  put  on  thinner  underclothes,  but  I  bought 
thin  wool  ones,  as  there  is  enough  chill  in  the  evenings,  etc., 
to  make  it  quite  un-Springlike.  The  trees  have  been  coming 
out  very  slowly  and  are  not  in  leaf  yet.  The  woods,  when  1 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  them,  are  full  of  wild  flowers  and 
Spring  is  really  here,  1  suppose,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  lasted 
much  longer  than  our  Spring  and  we  don't  jump  into  Summer 
after  a  few  days  of  it  as  at  home. 

Charles  Evans  is  certainly  spending  himself  for  the  good  of 
the  Mission  in  all  directions  and  has  done  and  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

Fifth  Month  19,  1018. 

As  thee  guesses  I  am  not  at  all  clear  as  to  my  future  move- 
ments.   I  should  like  to  come  home  next  fall  and  perhaps  1 
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shall  be  able  to  do  so.  We  are  getting  more  men  over  here 
now  and  things  may  be  going  easier  by  that  time,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell,  and  when  I  think  of  the  British  who  have 
been  out  here  for  three-and-a-half-years  1  feel  very  much 
ashamed  that  1  am  not  contemplating  a  lifetime  of  this  work, 
but  we  cannot  all  be  easy  in  it  and  1  shall  certainly  get  home 
as  soon  as  I  decently  can.  There  is  one  thing  very  much  on 
my  mind,  however,  and  that  is  the  tremendous  help  that  I 
believe  we  can  be  to  the  people  with  whom  we  lived  in  the 
Somme  when  they  go  home.  If  we  can  carry  a  little  relief 
work  up  there  when  they  go  back  and  help  them  furnish  their 
houses,  even  if  we  cannot  repair  them,  it  would  be  a  splendid 
case  of  social  reconstruction.  Where  the  furniture  will  come 
from  no  one  knows. 

Paris  is  somewhat  quieter  than  usual  now,  but  it  hasn't 
reduced  prices  any  that  I  can  discover.  The  shops  that  have 
things  that  one  wants  charge  tremendous  prices  for  them. 
The  pictures  inspired  by  the  war  are  very  spirited  and  often 
very  fine  pieces  of  reproduction  and  are  very  tempting. 

1  took  dinner  the  other  day  with  a  woman  who  has  come 
round  to  the  conventional  view  that  the  Bosches  must  be 
erased;  she  said  that  one  thing  that  made  her  mad  was  the 
fact  that  in  two  or  three  hundred  years  we  should  be  the  "famous 
and  honored  people  for  holding  out  for  our  ideals,  while  the 
rest  of  them  who  are  stemming  the  tide  now  would  be  forgotten 
or  passed  over  as  barbarians.  I  think  she  exaggerated  not 
only  her  prophecy  but  her  feelings,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  people  react  when  they  find  out  who  we  are  and  how  many 
are  sympathetic,  even  if  they  are  absolutely  sure  we  are  mis- 
taken. One  sous  prefet  some  time  ago,  after  having  our 
position  stated,  said, "What  a  pity  the  Bosches  aren't  Quakers !" 
a  sentiment  we  could  echo  heartily. 

It  is  very  hard  to  realize  what  terrible  things  are  going  on 
in  the  north,  while  we  live  so  easily  and  comfortably  here. 
It  is  much  easier  out  in  the  field,  I  think,  not  to  let  the  love  of 
ease  and  comfort  deaden  your  feelings.  J.  H.  H. 


THE  KIND  OF  MEN  WHO  SHOULD  GO  TO  FRANCE. 

RTJFUS  M.  JONES. 


It  is  just  a  year  since  the  group  of  men  who  composed  the 
original  reconstruction  unit  for  France  assembled  at  Haver- 
ford  and  began  their  training.  We  all  started  out  not  knowing 
whither  we  were  going  but  with  high  faith  that  the  way  would 
be  open  for  a  great  service.  It  has  proved  to  be  greater  than 
we  dreamed.  The  work  has  steadily  grown  and  expanded. 
All  the  workers  have  had  difficulties  to  go  through  and  some 
of  them  have  had  their  real  baptism  of  fire.  All  of  us  at  home 
and  abroad  who  have  shared  in  the  work  and  service  have 
learned  many  lessons. 

We  always  knew  that  our  undertaking  was  one  that  called 
for  carefully  selected  men,  but  this  fact  has  grown  steadily 
clearer  as  the  work  with  its  difficulties  and  perplexities  has 
progressed  and  developed.  »It  calls,  of  course,  for  persons  who 
can  do  things.  There  is  no  place  in  France  for  anybody  else. 
But  more  than  that,  our  undertaking  demands  certain  other 
marked  qualifications.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  expression  of 
Quaker  faith  and  Quaker  ideals,  and  those  who  go  should  in 
some  true  sense  share  this  faith  and  these  ideals.  They  should 
take  up  this  great  task  with  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  that 
they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  give  themselves  unreservedly 
to  this  undertaking,  as  their  devoted  service  in  this  human 
crisis. 

Our  English  Friends  who  are  united  with  us  in  the  French 
Mission  have  from  the  beginning  entered  upon  the  work  not 
to  escape  something  else,  but  because  this  seemed  to  them  the 
best  and  truest  way  to  give  a  positive  expression  of  their  love 
and  devotion.  When  anyone  joins  the  group  with  a  lower 
motive  and  with  a  less  noble  purpose,  not  only  does  the  work 
suffer  but,  what  is  far  more  serious,  the  tone  and  morale  of 
the  whole  Mission  are  affected. 

We  have  naturally  drawn  our  American  workers  from  young- 


er ranks  than  the  English  have  done,  and  consequently  our 
volunteers  have  as  a  whole  not  reached  the  maturity  of  thought 
and  insight  and  vision  which  marked  the  original  band  of 
workers  who  entered  the  desolate  valley  of  the  Marne  almost 
four  years  ago,  nor  have  our  men  faced  quite  the  same  stern 
and  difficult  issues  of  choice  as  have  their  English  compan- 
ions. But  we  have  had  many  noble  volunteers  of  the  true  type 
and  there  are  more  such  who  ought  to  go.  If  we  are  to  do  this 
work  at  all  we  must  do  it  with  these  ripe  and  seasoned  English 
Friends,  and  we  must  strive  to  get  the  true  vision  and  spirit 
of  the  Mission. 

This  is  no  affair  for  persons  who  are  looking  for  some  line 
of  least  resistance  and  are  eager  to  escape  something  else  which 
they  dread.  We  want  men  of  the  best  moral  fibre  and  the 
soundest  faith.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  applicant  can  run  a 
tractor,  or  build  a  house  or  manage  a  saw-mill.  He  must  first 
of  all  have  a  real  man's  soul  inside.  Conviction,  faith,  loyalty 
to  ideals,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  desire  to  help  bear  the 
world's  suffering  are  no  less  important  than  efficiency  and  skill. 

Those  who  wish  to  apply  should  search  their  souls  as  with 
a  candle  to  see  whether  they  are  spiritually  fit  for  a  mission  of 
this  type,  and  they  should  volunteer  for  this  undertaking  only 
when  they  have  gained  a  solemn  apprehension  of  what  it  means 
to  go. 


[In  the  face  of  much  that  this  issue  of  The  Friend  contains, 
and  with  the  news  fresh  in  our  minds  from  Camp  Meade  that  our 
boys  have  been  liberated  to  perform  agricultural  labor  in  Mary- 
land, the  Editors  would  ask  that  the  short  paper  by  R.  M.  J.,  on 
this  page,  receive  a  careful  reading. 

Some  of  our  boys  have  been  held  as  C.O.'s  under  outwardly 
comfortable  conditions ;  under  the  mental  strain  that  comes 
from  a  year's  monotonous  residence  in  idleness  at  one  place  and 
through  the  ordeal  they  have  shown  themselves  honest  to  their  con- 
victions. 

They  have  won  in  a  quiet  way  the  respect  of  very  many  who  can 
not  sympathise  with  these  convictions,  but  who  know  honesty  from 
sham. 

R.  M.  J.,  in  his  paper,  insinuates  nothing,  but  he  makes  it 
very  plain  to  all  of  us  that  duty  first  and  last  and  all  the  time  is 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  reckon  with. 

The  magnificent  stuff  in  the  young  manhood  of  American  Quak- 
erdom  puts  us  of  an  older  generation  to  shame.  We  long  to  share 
with  the  young  blood  the  trials  they  face,  but  our  part  seems  small 
compared  with  yours.  That  we  have  faith  in  you  and  that  your 
past  record  justifies  this  faith  is  the  judgment  of  the  present  and 
on  this  with  confidence  we  build  our  hope  for  the  future. — 
Editors.] 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Abney's  Mount. — A  fine  company,  gathered  from  far  and  near,  over- 
flowed the  seating  capacity  of  the  old  meeting-house  at  Arney's  Mount, 
on  the  fourteenth  inst.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the  care  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting.  It  was  an 
ideal  summer's  day  and  eager  worshippers  wending  their  way  among  the 
picturesque  hills  of  that  section  of  Burlington  County  presented  a  beau- 
tiful sight.  There  were  also  twenty  C.O.'s  from  Camp  Dix,  of  whom  sev- 
eral were  members  of  our  own  Society,  but  the  majority  were  made  up 
of  Mennonites  and  Dunkards,  who  had  never  been  in  a  meeting  of  this 
kind  before.  One,  a  Bohemian,  upon  whom  sentence  of  death  has  been 
passed,  has  been  something  like  the  bell-wether  of  the  flock,  inspiring  the 
rest  with  courage  to  stand  firm  in  their  testimony.  This  company  of  young 
men  sat  together  on  the  facing  benches  of  the  house. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  was  settled  a  silence  deeper  than  words  fell  with 
power  and  sweetness  upon  the  gathered  throng.  Out  of  this  living  hush 
sprang  up  four  vocal  exercises  which  were  calculated  to  reach  various 
states  and  which  must  have  appealed  for  lasting  profit  to  mind  and  heart 
and  conscience  of  not  a  few.  A  tender  supplication  that  our  daily  life 
in  all  its  details  might  be  spent  in  the  Divine  presence,  in  which  the 
trusting  soul  finds  salvation  and  guidance,  comfort  and  strength,  light 
and  teaching,  drew  us  sensibly  into  that  which  the  petition  craved. 

We  felt  that  the  meeting  made  up  of  so  many  divers  elements,  Friends 
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ami  others,  had  experienced  a  baptising  season,  and  its  memory  will  be 
fragrant  for  many  a  long  day. 

M.  L  R. 


Friends'  Service  Notes. 

M  ap  of  France. — Wo  suggest  to  local  Service  Committees  the  pur- 
chase of  a  map  of  France  upon  which  can  be  indicated  the  location  of 
our  different  groups  of  workers.  We  would  suggest  a  map  about  three 
feet  square,  which  can  be  purchased  from  almost  any  stationery  or  book 
store. 

By  using  the  information  concerning  the  location  of  Friends'  workers 
published  below  tags  can  be  placed  upon  the  map,  making  a  very  inter- 
esting showing  of  the  location  of  our  work.  Upon  each  tag  can  be  writ- 
ten the  number  of  the  workers  engaged  at  that  place.  The  map  can  per- 
haps be  posted  at  some  proper  place  in  the  meeting-house. 

Location  of  Workers  of  the  Friends'  Unit  in  France. 

Auzcvillc — Agricultural  Centre  of  seven  workers;  farm  machinery 
loaned,  seeds,  rabbits,  etc.,  distributed  and  threshing  done;  farm  machin- 
ery repaired.  Bar-lc-duc — Relief  Centre  of  six  workers.  Social  case 
work.  Distribution  of  clothing  and  household  supplies.  Women's  work- 
rooms for  sewing  and  embroidery.  Bar-sur-Aube — Relief  Centre  of  three 
workers.  Blesme — Agricultural  Centre  of  five  workers.  Bettancourt — 
Children's  Home  with  a  staff  of  thirteen  workers,  operated  in  a  large 
chdteau  loaned  to  our  Mission,  for  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
four.  Chalons — Maternity  Hospital,  with  a  staff  of  twelve  workers. 
Relief  Centre,  with  a  staff  of  five  workers.  Charmont — Home  for  old 
ladies,  with  a  staff  of  three  workers.  Dole — Portable  house  factory,  with 
a  staff  of  forty  workers.  Evres — Repair  shop  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, with  a  staff  of  seven  workers.  Malabry — Thirteen  workers  loaned 
to  the  Tuberculosis  Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  is  erecting 
here  a  village  of  two  hundred  temporary  houses,  some  of  which  are  made 
in  our  factories.  Ornans — Factory  for  portable  houses  and  furniture, 
with  a  staff  of  forty  workers.  Paris — General  Offices  for  all  departments, 
with  a  staff  of  twenty-four  workers.  Medical  Relief  Centre,  with  a  pres- 
ent number  of  two  workers.  Plessis-Piquet — Two  workers  loaned  to 
Tuberculosis  Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross  to  assist  in  converting  a  chateau 
into  a  hospital.  St.  Remy-en-Bouzemoni — Children's  Home,  with  staff 
of  nine  workers.  Samoens — Convalescent  Home  in  the  healthy  moun- 
tain region  with  a  staff  of  eight  workers.  Sermaiie — Largest  centre  of 
Friends'  work.  Hospital  of  one  hundred  beds,  recently  opened  by  American 
workers,  staffed  by  twenty  workers.  Another  hospital  longer  established, 
but  smaller,  with  a  staff  of  five  workers.  Agricultural  Centre,  with  staff 
of  seven  workers.  Centre  of  Motor  Department,  with  staff  of  eight  work- 
ers. Building  Unit  of  eight  workers.  Medical  Unit  for  out-patient 
work  of  six  workers.  Relief  Unit  of  three  workers.  Troyes — Relief 
Centre  of  six  workers.  Vitry-le-Francois — Relief  Centre  of  three  workers. 
Emergency  Evacuation  Work  at  Abbeville,  Compiegne,  Beaux-Bonnes  and 
Laval.  Twenty-five  Workers  Loaned  to  Several  Bureaux  of  Red  Cross, 
situated  at  Chenon-Ceaux,  Luneville,  Loudres,  Paris,  Compadour, 
Toul,  Lyons,  Marseilles. 

A  number  of  new  building  centres  have  been  opened  in  the  Marne  re- 
gion, the  names  of  which  have  not  been  received  at  this  writing.  An  im- 
portant new  development  is  the  erection  of  temporary  villages  at  points 
outside  the  war  zone  to  relieve  the  refugee  congestion  in  the  cities.  When 
the  war  is  over  these  villages  will  be  abandoned  and  the  peasants  can  take 
back  to  their  old  homes,  if  they  wish,  the  temporary  houses  which  have 
been  built  for  them  by  the  Friends'  Unit  to  be  used  as  outbuildings. 

Some  of  this  new  building  work  is  now  going  on  near  our  house  build- 
ing factories  at  Dole  and  Ornans  for  refugees  of  the  recent  offensives 
who  settled  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Besancon.  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  development  is  the  fact  that  the  large  number  of  men  in  the  two 
factories  are  able  for  the  first  time  to  come  into  direct  personal  contact 
with  the  people  for  whom  they  left  their  homes  and  crossed  the  ocean 
to  serve  without  pay  or  glory  or  adventure. 


Two  members  of  the  American  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit  in  France, 
J.  Howard  Buzby  and  Alfred  C.  Vail,  have  recently  been  loaned  to  the 
Friends'  Ambulance  Unit  with  headquarters  at  Dunkirk  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  France.  The  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit  is  an  English  or- 
ganization of  about  1000  members,  carrying  on  both  ambulance,  hospital 
and  civilian  relief  work.  The  civilian  work  is  chiefly  in  the  small  corner 
of  Belgium  which  has  not  been  invaded. 


Friends  generally  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  A.  J.  Muste,  who 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  the  Congregational  Church  about  a  year  ago  be- 
cause of  his  pronounced  peace  principles,  has,  after  an  intensive  study  of 
Friends'  history  and  faith,  decided  to  join  our  Society.  He  has  already 
become  well  known  in  some  of  our  Eastern  Yearly  Meetings  and  confer- 
ences and  has  come  to  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  J.  Allen  Baker,  a  prominent 
English  Friend  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  is  well  known  to  very 
many  Philadelphia  Friends. 


Referring  to  the  centennial  of  Moses  Brown,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Thomas  J.  Battey  this  year  completes  his  semi-centennial  as  instructor 
in  that  institution — a  notable  record  of  service  by  one  beloved  by  the 
whole  Yearly  Meeting. 


New  England  makes  this  claim,  which  is  probably  well  founded:  "We 
doubt  whether  any  other  Yearly  Meeting  has  maintained  so  close  and 
appreciative  a  relationship  with  its  conscientious  objectors  in  camp. 
For  example,  during  the  year  Tom  Sykes  alone  has  made  forty-four  visits 
to  Camp  Devens,  where  New  England's  representatives  have  been  seg- 
regated .  Trie  effect  of  such  continuous  and  sympathetic  association  has 
evidently  helped  and  strengthened  the  meeting  as  much  as  it  has  the 
young  men  involved." 


Another  Friends'  College  has  just  appointed  a  new  President. 

Friends'  University  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  has  by  virtue  of  the  unanimous 
action  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  Dr.  William  Orville  Mendenhall, 
former  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  of  Earlham  College,  to  suc- 
ceed Edmund  Stanley,  who  retires. 


"A  month's  solitary  confinement,  with  no  other  book  worth  reading," 
says  a  writer  in  a  late  Venturer,  "gave  me  a  unique  opportunity  to  study 
and  better  understand  the  Bible.  And  the  fact  that  my  very  imprison- 
ment, my  hopes,  my  faith,  my  joy  in  life  came  from  the  teachings  in  the 
Gospels,  gave  an  especial  purpose  and  intentness  to  the  reading  of  that 
whole  body  of  Scriptures  with  which  the  Gospels  are  associated." 


In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Secretary  Henry  A.  At- 
kinson of  the  National  Committee  on  the  Churches  and  the  Moral  Aims 
of  the  War,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
overwhelmingly  favor  the  organization  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Dr. 
Atkinson  bases  his  belief  on  replies  to  a  letter  addressed  by  the  National 
Committee  to  church  leaders  throughout  the  country.  Out  of  400  an- 
swers, representing  virtually  all  denominations  and  States,  only  six  were 
unfavorable  to  the  League  of  Nations  proposition.  Four  of  those  opposed 
any  discussion  of  the  problem  during  the  war.  The  other  two  are  Quakers, 
who  wrote  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  favor  any  league  that 
would  sanction  the  use  of  armed  force. 


From  an  exchange  of  recent  date  we  have  the  "Absolutist's"  position 
given  as  follows:  I  expect  there  is  naturally  a  tendency  to  regard  the 
"alternative"  position  as  a  practical  one  in  contrast  with  the  "absolute" 
position  regarded  as  impracticable  idealism.  I  believe  this  view  to  be 
fallacious  and  that  every  right  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  stress  the 
practical  and  positive  aspect  of  the  "absolute"  position.  I  have  tried 
to  bring  this  out  in  what  follows — a  brief  outline  of  my  position: 

(1)  War  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus  and,  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes,  is  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  Men  may  be 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  of  any  other  means  by  which  God  could  bring 
about  the  righteous  ends  which  they  seek  to  promote  by  war,  but  if  they 
believe  these  ends  to  be  His,  and  yet  perceive  that  this  means  is  contrary 
to  the  revelation  of  His  will;  there  should  follow  a  faith  in  His  attaining 
His  ends  by  other  and  righteous  means. 

(2)  Every  man  has  in  him  a  spark  of  the  Divine — something  of  God. 
To  sever  the  connection  between  soul  and  body  is  almost  invariably  too 
grave  a  responsibility  for  a  man  to  take  on  himself. 

(3)  The  war  spirit  is  fostered  by  militarism.  Militarism  is  used  to  keep 
down  the  true  spirit  of  freedom.  Civil  liberties,  the  right  of  co-operation 
and  self-determination  for  men  and  women  can  be  and  are  crushed  by 
militarism,  which  has  as  its  friend,  support  and  most  efficient  weapon, 
conscription.  To  destroy  conscription  is  to  cut  the  root  of  militarism,  to 
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make  possible  the  ideals  of  free  development.  This  is  the  service  the 
"absolutist"  seeks  to  render. 

(4)  The  "absolutist"  is  eager  to  perform  civil  service  for  his  fellows,  but 
he  cannot  do  so  as  an  alternative  to  military  service.  As  an  alternative 
such  performance  assists  the  working  and  establishment  of  conscription. 

It  should  be  observed  and  emphasized  that  the  seeming  negations  are 
but  the  corollaries  of  a  positive  view  of  life;  the  main  position  represents, 
not  a  failure  to  recognize  the  claim  to  service  or  a  negation  of  action,  but 
the  recognition  and  performance  of  a  special  service  and  the  attempt  to 
live  positively.  H.  Lyn  Harris. 


Developments  in  the  "C.  O.'s"  Situation. — For  months  we  have 
been  expecting  something  to  happen  which  would  enable  the  C.  O.'s 
held  in  military  camps  to  be  furloughed  for  either  reconstruction  work 
or  for  farming. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  ninety-five  of  the  men 
who  had  been  approved  as  sincere  were,  a  short  time  ago,  given  farm 
furloughs:  this  has  been  effected  through  the  Baltimore  office  of  Farm 
Management,  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  understood 
that  the  men  have  all  been  placed  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  Washing- 
ton, Frederick  and  Harford  Counties.  One  correspondent  writes  that 
he  is  with  Mennonites,  "splendid  people."  There  seems  little  doubt 
but  that  a  number  of  these  men,  as  well  as  those  from  other  camps,  will 
be  allowed,  later  on,  to  go  to  France  under  the  American  Friends'  Recon- 
struction Unit. 

This  local  farm  movement  is  evidently  temporary;  it  is,  however,  a 
wonderful  relief  to  the  men  to  get  away  from  their  life  of  inactivity 
(though  one  of  testimony  bearing),  and  once  more  take  up  some  of  the 
normal  duties  of  life.  Two  men  who  were  in  the  Base  Hospital  at  Camp 
Meade  when  the  Board  of  Inquiry  visited  the  place,  are  yet  in  the  Deten- 
tion Barracks;  they  will  probably  be  joined  by  a  recent  arrival  at  the 
Camp,  a  Friend,  before  this  matter  is  put  in  type. 

We  know  of  no  other  camps  where  the  C.  O.'s  have  been  even  tempor- 
arily furloughed.  As  showing  a  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
War  Department  in  the  matter,  we  have  been  assured  that  the  single 
Commissioner  who  is  to  be  directly  responsible  for  the  men  under  con- 
sideration will  be  a  civilian;  this  is  a  great  relief  to  those  who  have  been 
working  on  the  matter. 

A  letter  from  the  War  Department,  dated  Seventh  Month  16,  1918, 
makes  it  plain  that  our  Religious  Sect  Commission  will  be  utilized  in  the 
general  furlough  movement;  referring  to  the  subject,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made:  "There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  you  and  your  associates 
upon  whom  we  shall  shortly  call,  should  not  be  gathering  such  information 
as  you  can  in  advance  of  this  call." 

Quite  a  number  of  the  men  now  in  camps  are  already  placed,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  single  Commissioner  to  be  appointed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Friends,  Mennonites  and  Dunkards  will  look  after  the  needs 
of  members  of  their  respective  sects;  there  are,  however,  many  others 
who  do  not  have  such  affiliations;  we  hereby  request  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  securing  "C.  O."  assistance  for  farm  work  during  the  period 
of  the  war  should  communicate  with  the  undersigned  at  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  We  cannot  promise  to  satisfy  all  applicants,  but  shall 
hope  for  a  response  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  will  enable 
us  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Commissioner  to  place  many,  perhaps 
all  the  men  in  question,  by  acting  in  advance,  we  hope  to  facilitate  early 
movement  when  authority  for  furloughs  is  issued.     Wm.  B.  Harvey. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Seventh  Month  20,  1918. 

Received  from  18  Meetings  $11,181.81 

Received  from  13  Individuals   506.00 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   58.25 

Received  for  Supplies   39.30 

Received  for  Reconstruction   16.10 


$11,801.46 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received  from  each  person,  paying 
for  Vol.  92. 

George  R.  Chambers,  Anna  Morris,  Annie  E.  Feirsol,  Samuel  Forsythe, 
William  Biddle,  James  G.  Biddle,  Edwin  Jefferis,  Phebe  S.  Gawthrop, 
Bernard  G.  Waring,  William  Waring,  William  Carter,  Charles  Lee,  Wm. 


G.  Rhoads,  Sarah  W.  Rhoads,  Mary  Bacon  Parke,  George  M.  Warner, 
Peter  Fugelli,  M.  and  S.  J.  Troth,  Martha  H.  Garrett,  Tacy  M.  Bines, 
Edgar  C.  Bye,  Wm.  A.  Whittaker,  Comly  B.  Shoemaker,  Martha  L. 
Shoemaker,  Comly  B.  Shoemaker,  2nd,  Anna  W.  Bailey,  Franklin  G. 
Swavely,  Elizabeth  R.  Cohen,  Ethel  Leberman,  Samuel  W.  Bell,  Hen- 
rietta Shamberg,  David  G.  Yarnall,  Deborah  C.  Leeds,  John  B.  Leeds, 
Adaline  C.  Baker,  Sarah  G.  Woolman,  William  Pearson,  Henry  T.  Moon, 
Elizabeth  T.  Bettle,  George  B.  Allen,  Mary  Sharpless,  Elizabeth  D.  Edge, 
Elizabeth  S.  Brinton,  Roland  Smedley,  Thomas  S.  Mellor,  Lydia  D. 
Worth,  Lydia  Embree,  Rebecca  F.  Evans,  Marshall  Evans,  Rachel  M. 
Hopkins,  Caroline  H.  Brinton,  Emma  D.  Embree,  Mary  W.  Perot, 
Walter  F.  Price,  Pennell  L.  Webster,  John  W.  Cadbury,  Henry  D.  Allen, 
Rachel  B.  Dowlin,  Henry  Hall,  Edward  Brinton,  all  of  Penna. ;  Margaret 
T.  Engle,  Emma  H.  Darnell,  Matilda  Yerkes,  Jane  D.  Engle,  Sarah  F. 
Evans,  John  W.  Hilyard,  Katharine  W.  Abbott,  Edward  L.  Richie,  Wm. 
Martin,  M.  D.,  Lucy  E.  Kaighn,  Deborah  B.  Wilkins,  Alburtus  L.  Hoyle, 
E.  J.  and  S.  Barton,  Spencer  L.  Haines,  Mary  P.  Nicholson,  Joseph  K. 
Evens,  Gertrude  Hewlings,  J.  Harvey  Darnell,  Frederick  Lippincott, 
Rebecca  Evans,  Josiah  P.  Erigle,  all  of  N.  J. ;  Sarah  T.  Williams,  William 
Hoyle,  Hanna  Mary  Matson,  all  of  Ohio;  Eli  Hadley,  Ashley  Johnson, 
Ada  V.  Stanton,  Sarah  A.  Johnson,  all  of  Ind.;  Mary  A.  Cowgill,  Resin 
Thompson,  Wm.  R.  Penrose,  Amelia  Bedell,  Ellis  C.  Willits,  Caleb  T. 
Engle,  all  of  Cal. ;  Margaret  E.  Crenshaw,  Va.;  Mary  K.  Murray,  H.  Mark 
Thomas,  both  of  N.  Y.;  William  Thomas,  Pearson  W.  Thomas,  Benjamin 
Ellyson,  Jane  Dyhr,  Sara  H.  Pemberton,  Levi  Bowles,  Archibald  Hender- 
son, Christian  Thompson,  Tosten  H.  Strand,  James  Mott,  Omn.  K.  Tow, 
Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Thomas  E.  Mendenhall,  Cyrus  Cope,  Gavin  Crosbie, 
Ella  Hagen,  Lars  Stangeland,  Thomas  Blackburn,  Hannah  R.  Willits,  all 
of  la. ;  Richard  Maris,  Elizabeth  Faron,  both  of  Del. ;  Hannah  G.  Ryder, 
Arthur  Perry,  Henry  C.  Perry,  Arthur  Perry,  Jr.,  James  Oliver,  Wm. 
T.  Oliver,  all  of  Mass.;  Horace  B.  Foster,  Amos  O.  Foster,  both  of  R.  I.; 
Mary  W.  Cook,  Md.;  Nannie  A.  Allen,  Tenn.;  Samuel  C.  Smith,  Ala.; 
Margaret  D.  Melross,  Scotland;  Carrie  E.  Williams,  John  C.  Thompson, 
both  of  Can.;  D.  C.  Henderson,  Minn.;  Alfred  F.  Satterthwaite,  Wilson 
Hutchens,  both  of  Mo. 

IW" Remittances  received  after  Second-day  mil  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 

NOTICE. 

Any  Friends  having  old  letters,  diaries  or  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  early  history  of  Moses  Brown  School  please  notify  Thomas  J.  Battey, 
care  of  the  School,  at  once.  Rayner  W.  Kelsey,  of  Haverford  College,  is 
now  located  at  the  School  preparing  the  centennial  history.  It  is  there- 
fore much  desired  that  all  old  records  be  made  available  for  his  immediate 
use. 

Married. — At  Norwich,  Ontario,  Sixth  Month  13,  1918,  Maurice 
Pollard,  son  of  George  and  Mary  J.  Pollard  (both  deceased),  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Waring,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Phebe  W.  Waring  (the 
former  deceased). 

Born. — On  Fifth  Month  30th,  at  Honglok,  near  Canton,  China,  to 
William  W.  and  Catharine  J.  Cadbury,  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Jane 
Balderston. 


Died. — At  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  on  the  twentieth  of  Sixth  Month,  1918, 
Rebecca  Bacon,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Sixth  Month,  1918,  Helen  E.  Dutton, 

widow  of  Rowland  J.  Dutton;  a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  J. 

  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Sixth  Month,  1918,  Francis  Cope 

Haines,  aged  sixty-one  years,  son  of  John  S.  and  Mary  D.  Haines,  of 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

 ■,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Seventh  Month,  1918, 

Pennock  Cooper,  aged  fifty-nine;  a  member  and  Elder  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Philadelphia,  Seventh  Month  15th,  Sarah  C.  Balderston, 

wife  of  George  W.  Balderston,  of  Morris  Heights,  Pa.,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Bucks 
County,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  tenth  of  First  Month,  1918,  at  her  home  near  Bloomfield, 

Ontario,  Lydia  T.  Haight,  relict  of  the  late  John  P.  Williams,  in  her 
eightieth  year;  a  member  of  West  Lake  Monthly  Meeting,  Ontario. 
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Founded  186S 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 


of  Philadelphia 


Will  life  be  worth  living  at  65  ? 

Doesn't  it  depend  largely 
upon  whether  you 
have  an  income? 

Look  up  the  Provident 
Income  Insurance 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES  : 


i  Locust  243 
1  Race  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron. 
Pmon — Makkbt  1871. 


WM.   H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation*,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card*.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


rpEACHERS  WANTED— SOUTHLAND  INSTITUTE, 
-*-    Arkansas,  (colored  school),  is  in  need  of  a  principal 
and  a  music  teacher.    Applications  should  be  made  to 
Edward  Bbllis, 

Richmond,  Ind. 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

P0C0N0  MANOR,  PA. 


gPRINGTIME  in  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains is  ever  a  delight  to  those  who 
admire  and  study  nature.  The  Birds  and 
Flowers  are  numerous  and  varied,  and 
the  Trout  Fishing  in  the  Swiftwater  is 
wonderful. 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Manager 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 
Six  Weeks  Summer  Term: 

Seventh  Month  1— Eighth  Month  10, 1918. 

Courses  in  Hebrew  Prophecy,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  History 
of  Friends  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Social  Service, 
First-day  School  Teaching  for  Children  and  Adolescents, 
The  Bible  in  the  Schools,  and  Internationalism. 
Send  for  Circular. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director, 

WOOLMAN  SCHOOL, 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

INDIAN  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondack* 

The  name  Back  Log  Camp  means  a  great  deal  to  many 
people.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  booklet  to  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  latest  development  of  the 
Back  Log  idea. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN. 
WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


"DUSINESS  men  who  are  looking 
for  a  new  printing  connection  are 
invited  to  get  acquainted  with 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


ARTS 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  u  Spruce  1641 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

THE  following  timely  books  recommend- 
ed by  the  Social  Order  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  are  for  sale  at 
Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

"The  Track  of  the  Storm."  Ill  pp. 

M.  B.  Crook,  ...  .55 

"The  Practice  of  Christianity."  $2.00 
"The  Church  and  the  Hour." 

Vida  D.  Sc udder,        ...  l.OO 

"The  Social  Problem." 

C.  A.  Ell  wood,  ...  1.25 

"The  Abolition  of  Poverty." 

J.  H.  Hollander  75 

"Christianizing  the  Social  Order." 

Walter  Rauschenbusch,    .       .  1.50 

"The  Arm  of  God."  75 

"The  Day  of  Our  Visitation." 

William  Littleboy,      ...  .50 
"A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Cau- 
tion to  the  Rich." 

John  Woolman,  ...  .05 

The  Western  Soup  Society 
and  Settlement  House 

1613  South  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 

will  be  glad  to  receive  and  will  distribute 
among  the  worthy  poor  any  surplus  vegetables 
or  flowers  Friends  may  have  in  their  gardens. 
As  our  money  is  limited,  please  prepay  express, 
or  send  by  parcel  post. 

HENRY  S.  WILLIAMS.  President. 

To  Advertisers. — The  Friend  is  open  for 
selected  advertisements  at  the  following  rates: 
One  inch,  56  cents,  or  4  cents  a  line;  no  insertion 
for  less  than  25  cents.  Long  term  rates  given  on 
application. 

Standing  business  cards  are  also  solicited. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGI  LL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL     PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 

ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 
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THE  ECHO  AND  THE  VOICE. 

The  sound  of  an  echo  proves  the  presence  of  a  voice,  even 
though  the  speaker  be  unseen.  There  is  an  echo  in  the  human 
breast — every  man  has  somehow  become  aware  of  it — we 
call  it  conscience.  This  echo  comes  from  a  Voice.  Conscience 
is  not  this  Voice,  it  is  only  the  more  or  less  faithful  echo  of  the 
Voice.  And  behind  the  Voice  is  a  Speaker,  the  infinitely 
holy,  the  perfectly  wise,  the  eternally  good,  seeking  to  com- 
municate directly  with  every  man. 

This  echo  sounding  through  the  corridors  of  the  inner  life 
is  the  final  authority  which  decides  for  man  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  truth  and  error,  since 
it  is  felt  to  have  its  origin  in  the  living  Voice  of  One  from 
whom  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

It  is  in  quietness  that  this  still,  small  Voice  is  heard,  when 
the  storm  of  passion  has  spent  itself,  and  the  earthquake  of 
emotion  has  passed  by.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  after  the 
heat  of  temptation  and  the  delirium  of  sin,  the  call  of  God  is 
heard  in  the  garden  of  the  soul.  What  Elijah  discovered  is 
our  discovery.  What  Adam  found  we  also  find.  For  that 
Voice  is  sounding  still,  calling  the  wanderer  home,  inviting 
to  repentance  and  rest,  to  healing  and  happiness  of  heart. 

From  time  to  time  some  here  and  there  have  earnestly  bent 
their  whole  being  to  hearken  to  this  Divine  Call.  They  took 
the  inward  Echo  seriously.  Thus  were  trained  the  prophets 
of  old  who  were  afterwards  sent  to  declare  to  others  what 
had  been  declared  unto  them.  But  Moses  prayed:  "Would 
God  that  all  the  people  were  prophets  and  that  the  Lord 
would  put  His  Spirit  upon  them!"  For  even  in  those  days 
as  in  our  day,  not  many  were  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  men  that  sin  tampers  with  the  acoustics 
of  the  soul.  Then  does  the  Echo  become  more  and  more 
faint  and  indistinct.  The  tendency  of  sin  is  to  dull  the  sense 
of  spiritual  hearing.  Every  step  away  from  "the  Inward 
Light"  is  a  step  nearer  "the  outer  darkness,"  that  awful 


condition  in  which  the  soul  becomes  "past  feeling,"  as  a  Sau 
and  a  Herod  found  out  in  their  day  when  the  Lord  was  silent 
unto  them. 

Man  has  by  creation  the  capacity  of  echoing  back  the  Voice 
of  God.  But  because  he  had  through  sin  seriously  injured 
this  delicate  organ  of  spiritual  perception,  so  that  it  failed  to 
register  truly  the  Word  of  God,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom  to  do  a  new  thing.  "The  Word,"  which 
all  along  had  been  the  life  and  light  of  men,  had  to  become 
flesh  and  dwell  among  us  in  outward  form.  And  this  is 
Christianity.  Our  Lord  is  the  Voice  of  God  incarnate.  His 
blessed  Life,  His  Cross,  His  Resurrection,  are  God's  Message 
to  humanity.  And  we  must  bring  every  voice  that  falls  upon 
the  ear  of  the  soul,  claiming  its  obedience,  into  the  presence 
of  the  personal  Christ,  or  otherwise  we  may  be  imposed 
upon  by  a  counterfeit.  That  which  is  of  God  will  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Him,  for  He  is  His  Everlasting  Word.  His 
outward  and  His  inward  teaching  are  absolutely  one.  As  the 
apostle  confessed:  The  Light  wherewith  God  shines  "in  our 
hearts"  is  the  Light  of  the  knowledge  of  His  glory  "in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  but  "one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism."  It  is  true  we  cannot  receive  Him  in  His  out- 
ward appearance  as  the  men  of  Galilee  did — that  is  not  His 
method  of  approach  to-day.  But  the  outward  and  the  in- 
ward Christ  are  ''one  Lord."  And  the  faith  that  lays  hold 
on  Him,  and  the  spiritual  baptism  that  accompanies  this  faith, 
bring  us  into  the  same  experiences  which  those  obtained 
who  "in  the  days  of  His  flesh"  had  seen  in  Him  what  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  reveal. 

And  thus  is  the  story  of  Jesus  enshrined  in  the  four  Records 
verified  from  generation  to  generation.  As  the  personal  Christ 
entered  into  personal  relations  with  men  and  women  then,  so 
He  does  still.  This  alone  brings  into  vital  Christian  experience. 
The  Face  that  shines  out  from  the  pages  of  the  Synoptics 
and  of  John  is  the  Face  of  Him  who  is  to-day  our  Centre  and 
our  Sun,  our  Saviour  and  our  Lord.  Amid  the  confused 
voices  and  clashing  sounds  of  this  troubled  world  we  need  not 
lose  our  way.  We  may  test  and  correct  every  word  by  His 
Word;  and  though  the  "heaven"  of  many  religious  con- 
ceptions threaten  to  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
"earth"  of  our  modern  social  fabric  is  being  shaken  as  with 
an  earthquake  and  may  give  place  to  an  entirely  new  order 
of  things — His  Words,  shall  not  pass  away.  They  are  "  Words 
of  eternal  life" — they  are  final,  and  of  universal  application. 
In  them  alone  can  individual  seekers  find  the  solution  of  their 
own  problems — those  pertaining  to  the  inner  world.  In  them 
alone  can  our  distracted  outer  world  find  guidance  into  in- 
ternational righteousness,  brotherhood  and  peace,  yea,  into 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth. 

Only  let  men  take  heed  to  themselves  that  they  echo  back 
in  purity  the  teaching  of  that  Voice  which  once  spake  in 
Galilee,  but  now  "speaketh  from  heaven"  to  every  open  ear. 

M.  1.  Reich. 
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THE  OCEAN  OF  LOVE. 

O  thou  vast  Ocean!    Ever-sounding  sea! 
Thou  symbol  of  a  drear  immensity! 

— Barry  Cornwall. 

So  seemed  the  ocean  to  the  gentle  English  poet.  But  there 
is  another  ocean  that  has  been  on  my  mind  of  late.  It  is  the 
immeasurable  expanse  of  Divine  Love. 

We  see  the  robin  fluttering  over  her  nest,  the  bear  caressing 
her  cubs,  the  mother  nurturing  her  infant,  the  pure  passion 
of  the  young  Christian  for  the  wife  of  his  youth,  the  sweet 
content  of  the  household  that  has  long  known  Jesus,  and  in 
all  these  is  love.  But  supreme,  deeper  than  all,  sweeter  than 
all,  more  out-reaching  than  all,  is  the  fondness  of  God  for  His 
creation,  is  the  immensity  of  His  affection  for  the  wonderful 
universe  that  extends  beyond  our  grasp  or  sight. 

The  swell  of  the  Pacific,  the  moan  of  the  Atlantic,  the  ice- 
fringed  Antarctic  are,  in  some  respects,  the  antithesis  of  the 
glorious  ocean  of  which  we  speak.  God's  holy  sea  is  every- 
where warm  with  the  breath  of  heaven.  It  sometimes  seems 
restless,  but  that  is  because  our  own  hearts  are  ill  at  ease. 
The  confiding  child  of  God  ploughs  the  quiet  waters  of  faith 
and  exclaims: 

"I  steer  my  bark,  and  sail 
On  even  keel  with  gentle  gale." 

If  perchance  a  storm  arises  on  this  illimitable  expanse,  the 
Master  is  close  at  hand.  He  never  ceases  to  walk  upon  its 
waves  and,  when  His  people  call,  He  replies,  "  Peace,  be  still." 
This  is  a  genuine  Christian  experience.  The  angel  of  His 
presence  is  continually  about  us  even  when  we  know  it  not ! 

The  billows  of  the  sea  typify  His  power.  At  times  they 
thunder  an  anthem  that  ministers  to  the  needs  of  our  pas- 
sionate hearts.  Then  again  they  are  still.  They  lap  the 
golden  sands  with  sweetest  music  and  in  soft  symphony  each 
ripple  whispers  the  gentleness  of  God.  Even  so  does  this 
spiritual  ocean  of  our  Father  speak  to  us  according  to  our 
need  in  seasons  of  joy  or  tears.  Shall  we  not  listen,  listen, 
listen  to  what  it  tells  us? 

A  glimpse  of  the  affection  of  Jehovah  is  always  refreshing 
to  our  souls.  The  foggy  things  of  materialism  and  sin  hide 
it  from  our  view.  The  agony  of  the  world  darkens  our  vision. 
I  remember  what  George  Fox  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  political  and  religious  turmoil  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  wrote:  "  I  saw  that  there  was  an  ocean  of  dark- 
ness and  death,  but  an  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  love  which 
flowed  over  the  ocean  of  darkness.  And  in  that  1  saw  the  in- 
finite love  of  God."  Is  this  not  true?  When  men  have  be- 
come drunk  with  sin  and  folly,  does  not  God  finally  intervene? 
Does  not  His  ocean  of  light  ultimately  overflow  the  sea  of 
darkness?    Is  there  not  hope  for  the  world  in  this? 

There  is  no  jetsam  or  flotsam  on  this  ocean  of  God's  love- 
its  waters  are  pure  and  clean.  No  wreckage  is  there.  The 
farther  we  venture  out  on  it  the  greater  we  discover  it  to  be. 
The  deeper  we  go  down  into  its  depths  the  quieter  it  becomes. 
Shall  we  not  test  its  broadness  and  stillness  for  ourselves? 
Shall  we  not  sail  far  out  on  its  loving  bosom  and  be  baptised 
in  its  cleansing  waves? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  splendor  of  the  universe  comparable 
to  God  and  His  love— it  is  poured  into  our  being.  I  ask  my 
friends  to  accept  the  challenge  of  their  faith  that  earthly 
trials  produce  and  boldly  launch  their  little  barks  onto  these 
sunny  waters  of  God.   Trim  your  sails,  catch  every  breeze 


from  heaven,  seize  the  tiller  and  steer  for  the  beautiful  strand. 
When  the  glorious  port  is  reached  there  will  be  eternal  joy. 
San  Jose,  Cal.  Wm.  C.  Allen. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
ERECTION  OF  TWELFTH  STREET  MEETING-HOUSE, 
TENTH  MONTH  25,  1912. 

JOSHUA  L.  BAILY  (1826-1916). 

[Note. — More  than  once  soon  after  the  subjoined  Centennial  Address 
had  been  delivered,  the  late  Joshua  L.  Baily  was  requested  to  allow  us 
to  publish  it.  He  had  very  good  reasons  at  the  time  for  withholding  his 
consent;  those  reasons  have  now  been  removed  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  paper  in  full  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  oj  the  Philadelphia 
Friends'  Historical  Society.  The  Bulletin  is  the  most  appropriate  place 
for  such  a  paper  to  appear — it  will,  however,  fail  to  reach  many  of  our 
readers  who  will  wish  to  see  it,  so  that  we  are  glad  to  reprint  it  in  The 
Friend. — Eds.] 

I  became  a  member  of  this  Meeting  in  1832,  when  my 
widowed  mother  and  her  six  children  were  transferred  here  by 
certificate  from  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.  I  have  some 
recollection  of  the  neighborhood  at  that  time.  On  the  block 
to  the  east  of  us — that  bounded  by  Market  and  Chestnut  and 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets — there  was  but  one  house,  and 
that  was  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  A 
large  part  of  the  remainder  was  covered  by  great  trees.  Near 
the  centre,  however,  there  was  a  broad  open  space  where  clay 
was  being  excavated  and  moulded  into  bricks.  These  bricks 
were  burned  in  a  kiln  on  the  same  block,  and  were  used  in 
the  erection  of  four  rows  of  houses — all  extending  from  Eleventh 
to  Twelfth — one  row  on  Market  Street,  consisting  of  stores 
built  on  granite  columns,  and  on  Chestnut  Street,  what  was 
at  that  day  considered  the  finest  block  of  private  residences 
in  the  afterward  city — and  two  other  rows  of  dwelling  houses, 
one  on  either  side  of  a  new  street  opened  through  the  centre 
of  the  square  and  named  Girard  in  honor  of  the  owner. 

Many  Friends'  families  lived  within  short  distances  of  the 
meeting-house;  a  number  lived  on  Chestnut  and  on  Walnut 
Street,  and  some  of  the  most  spacious  residences  of  Friends 
were  on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street,  west  of  Ninth  Street. 
Several  on  the  cross  streets  were  also  largely  occupied  by  our 
members,  but  Arch  Street  on  both  sides  was  the  favored  locali- 
ty with  the  great  majority.  Now  all  the  localities  here  named 
are  given  up  to  business. 

In  the  yard  on  the  north  side  of  the  meeting-house  were 
two  ancient  willow  trees  (long  since  removed),  and  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  at  that  time  was  the  elm  tree  whose  lifeless  trunk 
still  stands  just  inside  the  brick  wall  near  the  south  entrance 
—a  sad  and  silent  memorial  of  the  early  days  when  its  wide- 
spreading  branches  covered  the  eastern  part  of  the  yard,  and 
extended  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  This  tree,  which  is  a  scion  of  the  Treaty  Elm  at 
Shackamaxon,  was  planted  here  by  Lindzey  Nicholson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  building  committee,  under  whose  superintendence 
this  house  was  erected  in  181 2. 

The  three  upper  rooms  in  this  house  (since  consolidated  in 
what  we  know  as  the  tea-room)  were  then  occupied  by  a 
Friends'  School,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the 
Infant  Class.  I  remember  very  little  in  connection  with  this 
school,  but  this  I  do  remember  most  vividly,  that  the  excava- 
tion of  the  clay  and  the  moulding  of  the  bricks  which  were 
going  on  upon  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  a  most  alluring  source  of  entertainment 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  intervals  between  school  hours. 

A  First-day  School  was  also  held  in  these  rooms,  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending.  Among  the  teachers  I  remember, 
were  William  M.  Collins,  Charles  Yarnall,  Marmaduke  C. 
Cope,  Susan  Longstreth  and  Rebecca  Singer — afterward  by 
marriage  Rebecca  Collins,  who  was  subsequently  a  beloved 
minister  of  this  Meeting. 

The  property  adjoining  the  meeting-house  on  the  north, 
now  the  site  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  was  then  the 
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spacious  residence  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  and  the  large 
garden  attached  was  noted  for  its  rare  collection  of  trees  and 
Dowering  plants.  Abraham  L.  Pennock  was  a  prominent 
member  of  this  meeting,  and  was  most  conspicuous  as  an 
abolitionist.  He  was  an  active  officer  of  what  was  known  as 
"the  underground  railroad" — a  group  of  humanitarians  en- 
gaged in  the  hazardous  enterprise  Of  assisting  and  protecting 
runaway  slaves.  John  G.  Whittier,  who  for  two  or  three  years 
resided  in  Philadelphia  and  was  a  regular  attender  of  this 
meeting,  although  his  membership  was  in  Massachusetts,  was 
an  associate  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  and  the  paper  which 
Whittier  then  edited.  The  Freedmen's  Journal,  was  the  only 
newspaper  published  in  this  city  which  had  the  courage  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  runaway. 

At  the  head  of  the  ministers'  gallery  on  this  side  of  the  house 
sat  Alexander  Derken,  a  minister  originally  from  England — a 
tall  and  spare  man  dressed  in  dark  cloth.  I  do  not  remember 
any  characteristic  of  his  preaching  but  this  one — that  when- 
ever he  quoted  any  scripture  text  which  had  reference  to  man, 
it  was  his  habit  to  add  "and  consequently  woman:"  for  in- 
stance, '"Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,' 
and  consequently  woman." 

Friend  Derken  kept  a  small  trimming  store  on  the  east  side 
of  Ninth  Street  above  Filbert,  but  he  did  not  permit  business 
to  interfere  with  his  religious  duties.  He  was  regular  in  his 
attendance  of  his  meetings,  and  on  leaving  his  shop  it  was  his 
practice  to  pin  a  small  piece  of  paper  on  the  closed  door  con- 
taining these  words,  "Gone  to  Meeting."  One  of  the  chief 
commodities  in  which  he  dealt  was  woolen  yarn  for  stockings. 
In  those  days  everybody  wore  woolen  stockings,  usually  home- 
made, and  knitting  stockings  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
employments,  I  had  almost  said,  recreations,  of  our  grand- 
mothers. They  seldom  went  visiting,  even  for  a  call,  without 
taking  a  bag  with  them  in  which  they  carried  the  knitting 
needles  and  balls  of  yarn.  When  Friend  Derken  returned  from 
meeting  and  unpinned  the  notice  from  his  door  and  opened  his 
shop,  he  was  usually  followed  by  a  group  of  women  Friends 
who  came  to  buy  yarn. 

Next  to  Alexander  Derken  sat  two  venerable  Elders — Ellis 
Yarnall  and  Thomas  Wistar.  Ellis  Yarnall,  the  senior  by 
some  years,  was  quite  below  average  stature  and  stooped,  while 
Thomas  Wistar  was  portly,  erect,  and  vigorous  for  his  years. 
In  addition  to  this  disparity  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
their  attire,  as  Ellis  Yarnall  wore  a  suit  of  dark  brown  cloth, 
while  Thomas  Wistar  dressed  in  drab.  Each  wore  long  grey 
woolen  hose  and  small-clothes  fastened  just  below  the  knee 
by  buckles  either  of  silver  or  steel  with  the  addition  of  a  silk 
bow,  while  larger  buckles  of  like  material  adorned  their  low 
shoes.  Ellis  Yarnall,  by  reason  of  the  feebleness  of  age,  spoke 
rarely  and  then  but  briefly  in  business  meeting,  while  Thomas 
Wistar  was  an  active  participant  not  only  in  our  meetings  for 
business,  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly,  but  had  from  earlier 
years  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Souls  are  built  as  temples  are 
Inch  by  inch  in  gradual  rise 
Mount  the  layered  masonries. 
Warring  questions  have  their  day, 
Kings  arise  and  pass  away. 
Laborers  vanish  one  by  one, 
Still  the  temple  is  not  done, 
Still  completion  seems  afar. 

Souls  are  built  as  temples  are; 
Here  a  carving  rich  and  quaint, 
There  the  image  of  a  saint; 
Here  a  deep-hued  pane  to  tell 
Sacred  truth  or  miracle; 
Every  little  helps  the  much, 
Every  careful,  careless  touch, 
Adds  a  charm  or  leaves  a  scar. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  JUSTINE  DALENCOURT. 

67  Rue  du  Theatre,  Grenelle. 

Paris,  Third  Month  31,  1918, 

For  several  days  the  enemy  had  dropped  incendiary  bombs 
on  different  parts  of  Paris,  and  the  gun,  fired  from  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  kilom.,  had  shattered  houses — and 
hearts.  The  Government  had  announced  that  "in  order 
not  to  expose  the  children  and  the  old  people  to  the  cold  of 
the  cellars  those  who  did  not  feel  safe  at  home,  were  offered 
free  transit  to  the  Provinces,  with  their  families,  as  well  as  any 
who  were  able  to  go  with  them  to  care  for  them." 

Poor  and  rich  hardly  spoke  of  anything  except  leaving,  the 
stations  were  besieged,  it  seemed  as  though  the  entrance  would 
be  broken  down,  to  give  room.  The  problem  for  many,  how- 
ever, was  "where  shall  we  go?"  And  then,  "it  is  not  enough 
to  go  .  .  .  how  long  will  our  resources  enable  us  to  stay 
away?  And  when  we  wish  to  return,  shall  we  get  leave  to  re- 
enter Paris?  And  whilst  we  are  away,  will  not  our  homes  be 
pillaged?  Will  not  the  authorities  be  the  first  to  put  the  poor 
Refugees  from  the  North  into  rooms  empty,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  sleep  on  scanty  straw,  in  the  badly  shut-in  shelters, 
and  would  this  not  be  right?  Then  do  we  not  risk  only  finding 
a  little  of  all  we  are  leaving?  Again,  if  one  were  allowed  to 
take  luggage,  papers,  clothing,  provisions  ?  No,  nothing  can 
be  taken  but  what  can  be  carried  in  the  hand!" 

I  had  received  quantities  of  visits.  "We  have  come  to  see 
what  you  will  do,  where  you  will  go,  and  if  we  can  go  with  you." 
In  the  midst  of  such  an  upheaval,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  some- 
what upset  one's  self,  and  to  remain  calm  and  strong,  as  be- 
comes the  leader  of  the  flock.  Also  was  I  not  led  to  think 
for  some  hours,  that  since  they  were  preparing  to  evacuate 
and  all  those  who  could  go,  were  seeking  to  do  so,  I  should 
without  doubt  also  go.  But  1  told  those  who  consulted  me 
that  I  had  not  yet  considered  the  question,  that  the  best 
Refuge  is  surely  the  wings  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  but  that 
prudence  is  also  a  duty,  and  that  hence  in  a  few  days  1  could 
probably  answer  them  with  more  decision,  etc. 

Already  as  at  the  declaration  of  war  in  19 14,  I  received  in- 
vitation on  invitation  from  departments  not  likely  to  be  in- 
vaded, where  provisions  were  abundant,  etc.,  and  in  which,  I 
was  told  so  as  to  tempt  me,  the  opening  for  evangelistic  work 
also  abounded.  But  when  I  thought  of  going,  it  was  only 
under  certain  conditions;  those  of  absolute  financial  independ- 
ence. .  .  .  In  short,  I  wrote  to  Charles  Terrill  at  Paimpol, 
feeling  myself  drawn  to  his  work,  and  asking  him  if  he  could 
find  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  furnished,  for  me  and  my  ser- 
vant, and  possibly  one  other  of  our  helpers,  who  has  no  home. 
Whilst  my  letter  was  hurrying  by  train  towards  Brittany, 
a  very  important  event  happened  to  me.  A  friend,  Mile. 
Taborie,  who  comes  each  week  to  do  a  little  of  my  correspond- 
ence, spoke  freely  with  me  of  the  actual  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion. Our  thoughts  were  very  gloomy.  She  turned  to  her 
writing,  1  looked  through  a  pile  of  letters,  to  see  which  were 
the  most  pressing  to  be  answered.  My  eyes  were  arrested  by 
a  paper  on  which  a  friend  had  written  these  Divine  promises 
for  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  seventy-ninth  anniversary  early 
last  winter: 

(Isa.  li:  16)  "I  have  covered  thee  in  the  shadow  of  Mine 
hand." 

(Cant,  ii:  17)  "Until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee 
away." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  an  invisible  but  real  Hand  held  out 
this  paper  to  me;  I  do  not  recall  ever  experiencing  what  1  then 
felt.  A  wave  of  heat  came  over  my  face,  like  a  blush  of  shame: 
1  held  out  the  paper  to  my  friend  and  said  to  her:  "When  one 
professes  faith  as  we  do,  in  the  promises  of  God,  He  who  is 
not  man  to  lie,  not  to  fail  in  fulfilling  them,  is  it  lawful  to  be 
cast  down  or  perplexed?"  And  we  admitted  that  God  ism- 
deed  infinitely  patient  towards  us.  Each  of  us  went  on  writing 
and  1  said  nothing  to  my  friend  of  the  deep  sorrow  which  1  was 
feeling  because  of  the  almost  despairing  thoughts  which  we, 
and  I  perhaps  especially,  had  expressed. 

Evening  came  and  1  went  to  bed.    What  a  comfort  to  be 
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alone!  One  can  explain  one's  self,  humble  one's  self,  ask  pardon 
for  the  feeble  witness  borne,  rejoice  in  the  answers  which  the 
ear  of  faith  can  perceive.    ...    1  recalled  to  my  Heavenly 
Father,  how,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  191 4,  at  Fontaine,  when 
1  did  not  know  whether  to  remain  there  or  return  to  Paris, 
He  had  clearly  and  minutely  shown  me  that  I  ought  to  go  and 
gather  together  up  there  flocks  (of  mothers),  in  Paris.  I  prayed 
Him  to  do  as  much  this  time.  I  entered  with  Him  into  details 
which  the  best  of  my  friends  would  certainly  have  found  te- 
dious and  dull,  or  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  preten- 
tious; it  would  have  seemed  to  them  that  I  believed  myself 
indispensable  to  my  sheep  and  lambs;  or  that  I  attached  too 
much  value  to  all  that  our  house  contained  of  furniture,  linen, 
provisions,  etc.,  etc.  One  cannot  tell  all  to  everyone,  without 
fear  or  misunderstanding;  with  Him  one  can.    Then  I  fell 
asleep,  comforted.    Several  hours  after  I  was  gently  awakened, 
as  by  a  touch  on  my  shoulder,  to  announce  a  visitor.  It 
was  Jesus,  my  King,  Redeemer,  who  came  to  me,  kind  and  full 
of  compassion  without  reproach.   He  did  not  even  ask  me  if 
I  loved  Him  or  if  I  believed  that  all  power  is  given  to  Him  on 
earth.    Nor  if  I  realized  that,  being  no  more  my  own,  but 
being  of  my  own  free  will  His,  in  response  to  His  love  for  me, 
everything  which  concerns  me,  life,  death,  service  is  His 
affair.   He  had  not  asked  me  about  it  because  He  knows  it. 
He  only  asked,  oh  with  what  tender  persuasion,  if,  long  ago, 
when  He  did  me  the  honor  of  calling  me  to  follow  Him  through 
hatred,  contradiction,  and  the  cross  He  had  ever  for  an  hour 
abandoned  me  to  the  temptation  to  save  my  life  or  to  my  weak- 
ness and  inexperience  and  manifold  insufficiency?    His  look, 
which  I  did  not  see,  but  felt,  penetrated  me  with  an  inexpres- 
sible love,  humble  and  sweet.    "Well,  I  am  the  same  to-day 
as  yesterday,  and  I  shall  be  the  same  to-morrow."  He  made 
me  understand. 

Then  He  recalled  to  me  several  of  His  promises  and  the 
realization  of  their  strength  seemed  to  come  to  me  for  the 
first  time,  so  that  they  penetrated  into  my  very  nerves  and 
marrow  and  flesh,  my  spirit  and  my  heart;  and  the  Covenant 
was  renewed  upon  the  Sacrifices,  His  .  .  .  taking  over 
my  poor  sacrifice  which  He  deigns  to  count  of  worth. 

In  the  morning  I  rose  looking  no  longer  across  my  fears  at 
the  horizon  full  of  tempest,  but  at  His  strength  which  becomes 
mine  and  which  will  act  in  me  and  through  me  as  long  as  my 
days  shall  last.  I  was  entirely  calm  and  I  have  no  longer  any 
fear  of  being  left  to  my  own  weakness  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
which  must  come  upon  all  the  world  to  try  all  the  inhabitants 
of  it. 

In  the  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  Charles  Terrell;  he  had 
even  found  a  lodging  suitable  for  me.  He  was  expecting  him- 
self to  be  away  and  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  have  me 
among  his  people.  ...  I  wrote  to  him  the  same  day, 
telling  him  of  the  night  visit  which  I  had  received  and  which 
had  decided  me  not  to  be  as  the  hireling  who  flees  when  the 
wolf  comes.  I  have  once  more  experienced  that  it  would 
be  sin  to  flee  away. 

(Later  date).  Since  last  week  our  three  Mothers'  Meetings 
have  had  quite  a  peculiar  aspect;  that  of  a  Ministry  of  Finance; 
except  that  we  do  not  receive  money,  but  we  give,  or  rather 
pay  out  to  our  mothers  what  they  have  deposited  in  our 
savings  bank.  I  had  about  six  thousand  francs  of  theirs;  it 
was  a  weight  on  me.  Supposing  my  books  were  lost,  or  the 
cards  which  they  have  as  duplicates  of  our  entries,  how  should 
we  get  the  payments  cleared  up?  1  have  advised  them  to  se- 
cure the  money  on  their  own  person,  or  invest  it  in  the  public 
Savings  Bank,  even  offering  to  go  with  them  if  they  feel  it 
difficult.  Most  of  them  have  quite  understood  that  it  was 
right  that  I  should  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility;  some  did 
not,  they  wanted  me  to  keep  their  money,  and  queried  if  the 
Savings  Bank  would  be  as  safe. 


Mile.  Calas,  who  is  with  two  others  of  my  girls,  a  nurse  at 
the  General  Hospital  at  Montbeliard,  writes  that  the  town  is 
bombarded;  she  is  quite  calm,  "knowing  that  the  very  hairs 
of  our  head  are  all  numbered,  and  that  not  one  can  fall  to  the 


ground  without  God's  permission,  and  that  much  more  our 
heads  cannot,  unless  He  wills  it." 


I  was  expecting  to  take  a  journey  into  the  east  of  France. 

It  is  not  likely  now  that  this  can  be  done.  I  have  six  of  my 
girls  there  and  some  churches  which  have  several  times  in- 
vited me. 


I  must  close  this.  May  we  here  witness  for  Him  to  the  last ; 
pray  for  us  to  that  end.  Many,  many,  many  thanks  for  the 
help  and  encouragement  of  all  dear  Friends,  who  have  so  lov- 
ingly dealt  with  me. 

J.  Dalencourt. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  MISSION. 

(Continued  from  page  51.) 

Big  Jim  Mission. 

The  Big  Jim  Mission  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cleve- 
land County,  some  eighteen  miles  west  of  Tecumseh  and 
about  the  same  distance  east  of  Norman.  It  is  a  forty-acre 
farm  with  a  fairly  good  four-roomed  house.  The  barn  is 
not  in  extra  condition  and  we  fear  never  will  be  until  it  is  torn 
down  and  re-built  on  a  more  solid  basis,  as  the  wind  and 
storms  in  Oklahoma  are  hard  on  buildings  lightly  put  to- 
gether. A  good  church  building  or  chapel  stands  in  the  corner 
of  the  yard,  and  though  it  is  not  very  large  it  makes  a  good 
place  for  worship.  This  Mission  is  in  the  rough  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  mission  farm  has  a  valley  which  runs  diagonally 
across  it,  which  in  a  rainy  season  carries  an  abundance  of 
water  sweeping  things  before  it.  In  a  dry  time  there  is  no 
water  in  it.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  is  good  and  pro- 
ductive in  a  seasonable  time.  The  Big  Jim  Indians  are  poor, 
as  their  allotment  fell  among  these  hills.  These  Indians,  like 
the  Kickapoo,  have  to  be  visited  in  their  homes  if  reached, 
and  the  church  services  are  made  up  of  the  whites,  many  of 
whom  are  of  the  poorer  class.  They  have  peota  meetings 
occasionally  and  also  their  dances.  They  are  very  gradually 
taking  up  farm  work  and  some  last  year  made  good  money, 
having  had  a  good  cotton  crop.  They  have  been  very  slow 
to  take  up  white  man's  ways  or  religion  on  account  of  a  tra- 
dition amongst  them  that  when  they  do  the  world  will  come 
to  an  end.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  can  not  be  moved 
our  way  until  they  are  educated  out  of  such  things.  Very 
few  of  their  children  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Government 
School.    Some  go  to  common  schools,  however. 

This  band  consists  of  above  one  hundred  families,  or  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  They  were  formerly  two 
bands,  Big  Jim  and  White  Turkey,  but  in  the  last  year  or 
so  they  have  merged  into  one.  Not  very  many  are  educated, 
though  about  two-thirds  of  them  speak  English.  Many 
more  are  farming  this  year  than  usual,  which  shows  that  they 
are  gradually  imbibing  white  men's  ways  after  all. 

Osage  Mission. 

The  Osage  Mission  is  located  in  the  town  of  Hominy,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Osage  County.  The  town  now  bids 
fair  to  become  quite  a  little  city,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  an  oil 
field.  It  is  reached  by  the  M.  K.  and  T.  R.  R.  The  Mission 
property  consists  of  six  small  lots,  a  five-roomed  house,  which 
at  present  needs  painting.  The  barn,  a  light  frame,  needs 
collar  frames  to  keep  the  rafters  from  spreading.  The  yard 
fence  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  the  general  appear- 
ance is  not  up  to  its  surroundings  as  it  should  be.  The 
Government  agency  (and  school  till  the  past  year)  is  at  Paw- 
huska,  some  eighteen  miles  north. 

Very  little  advance  has  been  made  the  past  year  with  these 
Indians,  so  far  as  appears,  in  spiritual  matters,  but  they  have 
made  good  progress  in  way  of  farming.  Our  missionaries 
have  assisted  them  in  every  way  possible,  and  have  advised 
many  of  them  to  move  to  their  farms  and  farm  their  own 
land  or  have  it  done,  and  many  have  done  so.    A  number 
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are  crowing  alfalfa  and  some  are  buying  and  stocking  their 
farms  with  thoroughbred  hogs,  cattle  and  horses.  Those  who 
farm  take  pride  in  keeping  their  crops  clean,  and  some  of 
them  actually  plow  and  husk  corn.  Those  who  hire  their 
work  done  usually  have  a  low  class  of  people  employed  who 
are  a  detriment  to  the  Indian's  morals,  rather  than  a  help. 

W  hile  two  years  ago  they  bought  all  their  meat  from  the 
meat  shop,  now  they  go  to  the  butcher  and  say,  "  I  have  fat 
hog  to  sell  you,  come  get  him."  Some  of  them  have  as  high 
as  eighty  head  of  hogs  and  forty  head  of  cattle  on  their  ranches. 

Much  help  has  been  rendered  the  Indians  by  suggestions 
from  our  missionaries  while  visiting  them  in  their  homes. 
One  man  had  his  hog  pen  in  an  unhandy,  out-of-the-way 
place  and  soon  made  it  much  more  convenient  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  missionary.  Another  man  had  to  take  many 
steps  each  time  he  fed  his  horses.  A  door  near  the  horses' 
heads  had  not  been  thought  of,  and  with  a  little  work  he 
soon  had  it  arranged  in  a  much  more  labor-saving  way.  The 
women  are  also  improving  in  housework  by  learning  from  the 
missionaries.  There  are  a  few  like  some  white  people  you 
have  met.  you  cannot  teach  them  anything. 

There  have  been  some  genuine  conversions  among  them 
during  the  year  past,  but  the  converts  tell  our  missionaries 
that  Indians  cannot  live  white  man's  religion  and  face  the 
older  Indians.  The  younger  ones  who  would  accept  salva- 
tion, and  the  young  married  people  who  live  together  are 
the  easiest  reached,  but  are  threatened  by  the  older  ones  that 
if  they  take  up  white  man's  religion  they  will  see  that  their 
income  ceases  and  they  be  disowned  from  the  tribe.  Many  of 
the  younger  ones  who  have  favored  our  work  have  been  called 
into  the  army.  The  older  ones  are  not  favorable  to  schools 
or  education  and  it  is  hard  to  reach  the  children. 

Services  in  the  homes  were  tried,  but  with  pigs  squealing, 
dogs  barking  and  children  playing,  and  many  other  things 
to  distract  attention,  it  was  soon  given  up.  Many  of  these 
understand  English,  yet  many  do  not  and  it  requires  an  in- 
terpreter who  often  fails  to  get  to  the  hearers  the  real  mean- 
ing of  what  is  said  or  intended. 

This  tribe  does  not  claim  to  belong  to  any  church,  yet  they 
make  the  priest  a  good  donation  when  they  go  to  Pawhuska 
to  draw  their  money.  They  have  given  the  missionaries  about 
seven  dollars  in  the  ten  years  on  the  field.  They  do,  however, 
use  him  as  a  lackey  when  needed.  When  they  attend  a  feast 
and  a  family  gets  a  horse  given  to  them  they  ask  the  mis- 
sionary to  lead  the  horse  home  for  them,  as  they  are  in  an 
auto  and  he  is  the  only  one  there  in  a  buggy.  They  even 
forget  to  say  thank  you,  though  the  missionary  may  have 
to  go  out  of  his  way  considerably. 

While  the  Osages  are  our  richest  Indians  financially  and 
have  money  coming  into  their  hands  in  abundance,  yet  from 
a  spiritual  standpoint  they  are  poverty-stricken.  They  are 
peota-eaters  and  worshippers,  and  have  so  thoroughly  im- 
bibed the  teaching  of  Moonhead,  the  man  who  started  the 
"fad,"  that  they  are  almost  unreachable.  They  are  still 
adding  some  new  performance  or  ceremony  to  their  worship 
every  now  and  then  which  Moonhead  has  given  some  one 
in  a  vision  while  under  the  influence  of  peyote.  These  new 
visions  are  passed  on  from  tribe  to  tribe  until  all  the  wor- 
shippers have  the  same  performances. 

(To  be  continued.) 


His  Greatest  Discovery. — When  Sir  James  Simpson,  the 
great  Edinburgh  physician,  was  asked  by  an  interviewer, 
"  What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  discovery  you  ever  made?  " 
he  replied,  "That  I  have  a  Saviour."  The  answer  was  as 
creditable  to  his  understanding  as  to  his  heart.  There  is  no 
knowledge  to  compare  with  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  in  whom 
the  Father  has  revealed  Himself;  it  is  life  eternal.  And  there 
is  no  knowledge  for  which  we  should  feel  so  grateful,  if  we 
possess  it.  The  simple  candor  of  the  greatest  doctor  is  also 
an  example  of  courage  in  confessing  Jesus  before  men,  well 
deserving  of  imitation.  There  was  no  cant  about  it. — London 
Christian. 


THE  CENTRE. 

Thou  Sun  and  Centre  of  my  longing  soul, 
Source  of  my  life,  my  being's  aim  and  end, 

Thou  art  the  mystic  power  of  the  pole, 

And  I  the  needle  that  toward  Thee  must  bend. 

Not  in  cold  dogma  can  I  find  repose, 
No  scheme  of  being  is  my  spirit's  quest; 

I  need  a  solace  for  all  human  woes — ■ 

Come  Thou  Thyself  to  me,  transcendent  Guest. 

'Tis  love  incarnate  that  I  seek  to  find, 
Love  here  and  now  to  glorify  this  earth; 

Lord,  touch  my  eyes,  by  selfish  fears  made  blind, 
And  Immortality  shall  come  to  birth. 


What  asks  our  Father  of  His  children  save 
Justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 

A  reasonable  service  of  good  deeds, 

Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs, 
Reverence,  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light  to  see 
The  Master's  foot-prints  in  our  daily  ways! 

No  knotted  scourge,  nor  sacrificial  life, 

But  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life 
Whose  every  breathing  is  un worded  praise. 

— Whittier. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  54.) 

The  Committee  on  Home  Missions  were  given  the  large  part  of  a  session 
and  there  is  much  in  the  discussion  that  followed  their  annual  report  to 
stimulate  reflection  on  the  part  of  scattered  organizations  in  our  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Their  reports  comprised  the  following  four  features,  which,  using  the 
language  of  their  essay,  were  (1)  We  see,  as  George  Fox  saw  so  many  years 
ago,  large  companies  of  people  with  a  deep  religious  conviction  looking 
for  a  fellowship  in  which  there  is  an  earnest  search  after  Truth  and  its 
application  in  daily  life.  We  believe  that  Friends  can  speak  to  the  condi- 
tion of  many  of  these  twentieth-century  seekers,  but  in  order  to  do  this 
we  must  be  willing  to  experiment  in  ways  of  bringing  the  Christian  mes- 
sage before  the  people.  It  is  likely  that  some  who  are  now  without  any 
spiritual  home  may  be  drawn  into  association  with  us,  and  together  with 
them  we  may  have  the  great  privilege  of  being  more  widely  used  in  the 
building  up  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  at  this  crisis  in  our  country's 
history. 

(2)  Whilst  the  opportunities  before  Friends  are  manifold  and  of  great 
importance,  we  fear  that,  as  a  Society,  our  vision  is  circumscribed  and  our 
power  to  embrace  these  new  openings  for  service  is  limited.  Up  to  the 
present  time  comparatively  few  of  our  members  have  felt  free  to  offer 
themselves  for  extended  service  in  the  Home  field. 

(3)  We  believe  that  God  is  calling  an  increasing  number  of  Friends  to 
take  a  more  active  share  in  the  service  of  Truth.  Probably  most  of  these 
will  remain  in  their  present  (or  pre-war)  occupations,  and  find  in  their  own 
localities  plenty  of  scope  for  their  service.  They  will  need  the  constant 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  active  and  loving  support  from  Friends, 
especially  in  any  new  ventures  they  may  undertake. 

(4)  After  much  consideration,  several  of  us  have  come  simultaneously 
and  independently  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  do 
well  to  develop  its  extension  work  along  certain  lines,  which  were  hero 
rather  roughly  sketched. 

Wm.  C.  Braithwaite  said:  "The  plan  of  the  Committee  was  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  securing  and  fostering  leadership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Such  an  attempt  had  never  been  made  since  the  first  generation 
of  Publishers  of  Truth,  and  the  problem  had  never  been  solved  by  the 
Society  either  in  England  or  America.  In  rejecting  sacerdotalism  the 
Society  claimed  that  all  living  members  of  the  body— men  and  women — 
had  the  right  and  duty  of  using  their  own  spiritual  gifts  in  the  service  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  These  gifts  wore  most  varied  in  eharaot  or.  Paul 
including  (1  Corinthians  xii:  28)  apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  powers, 
helps,  guidances  and  tongues.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Church  to  foster 
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and  give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  these  gifts;  nnd  only  as  it  did  this 
would  it  he  using  to  the  full  the  spiritual  powers  which  belonged  to  it. 
As  George  Fox  said:  "The  least  member  in  the  Church  hath  an  office  and 
is  serviceable."  If  we  would  have  a  strong  ministry,  as  Wilhclm  Rountrce 
said,  we  must  provide  a  rich  soil  for  its  growth.  The  fostering  of  service 
from  Friends  depended  on  a  number  of  things:  (1)  A  widespread  dedica- 
tion to  Christ.  (2)  A  warm  fellowship  of  sympathy.  (3)  The  prevalence 
of  a  rich  type  of  education,  and  (4)  the  provision  within  the  church  of 
avenues  for  service.  The  first  Publishers  of  Truth  were  for  the  most  part 
men  of  (a)  competent  Bible,  knowledge;  (b)  vital,  first-hand  experience 
of  Christ;  (c)  men  unfettered  by  tradition;  (d)  grouped  together  in  close 
fellowship,  and  (e)  courageous  in  their  following  of  Divine  guidance. 
Besides  the  quiet  Friends'  meetings,  they  found  utterance  for  their  mes- 
sage in  "threshing  meetings,"  attending  meetings  of  seekers,  wherever 
the.y  could  find  them  and  entered  into  discussion  by  speech  and  writing. 
It  was  clear  to-day  that  the  Chuurch,  while  maintaining  the  unique 
power  and  place  of  their  times  of  gathered  worship,  must  develop  meet- 
ings and  study  groups  of  other  kinds,  fitted  for  the  varying  religious  needs 
of  their  members,  and  of  the  wide  circles  of  seekers  after  truth  to  whom 
their  message  appeals.  We  needed  a  courageous  use  of  new  ways  of  ex- 
pression, not  copied  from  others,  but  developed  according  to  the  genius 
of  Quakerism,  if  we  were  to  fulfil  our  mission  to  the  world  or  release  the 
stores  of  unused  energy  in  the  Church.  If  we  could  get  in  our  meetings 
an  atmosphere  of  generous  and  open-hearted  fellowship  it  would  be  a 
great  help. 


Matters  Educational  constituted  almost  the  last  feature  to  come  before 
the  meeting;  questions  of  consolidation,  maintenance,  salaries  and  other 
practical  considerations  claimed  a  due  amount  of  time. 

To  make  the  discussion  reasonably  intelligent  to  an  American  reader 
we  must  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  the  English  Educational  sys- 
tem, which  few  of  us  possess.  Speaking  for  the  new  Education  Bill  a 
Friend  said:  "For  the  first  time  a  worthy  career  was  open  to  teachers 
in  the  national  schools.  Salaries  had  been  raised,  and  the  scale  had  been 
revised  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Assistant  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  the  schools  of  the  nation  might  now  look  forward  to  something 
better  than  the  Society  had  yet  been  able  to  offer;  hence  the  supply  of 
Friend  teachers  was  drying  up,  and  there  was  a  danger  that  unless  the 
financial  position  of  our  teachers  was  improved,  many  of  them  would 
find  refuge  in  the  State  schools.  The  Society  surely  recognized  not  only 
the  necessity  of  the  actual  school  education,  but  also  of  the  proper  spirit- 
ual environment,  and  unless  that  could  be  provided,  our  schools  ought 
not  to  exist.  He  believed  that  our  teachers  did  recognize  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  children;  and  he  urged  that  the  Society  should  fulfil  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  teachers. 

E.  Ernest  Boorne  said  that  the  time  had  come  for  remodelling  our  whole 
system  of  education.  Otherwise  our  schools  would  dwindle,  or  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  charity.  We  were  becoming  a  little  Quaker  nation  within 
the  nation.  If  we  were  going  to  build  up  a  separate  education  and  en- 
vironment, it  might  be  necessary  to  abandon  some  of  our  schools  and  con- 
centrate our  efforts.  In  so  doing  we  should  become  still  more  exclusive; 
but  the  remaining  schools  would  become  great  Quaker  training  institu- 
tions. In  many  directions  the  Society  seemed  to  be  closing  in  upon  them- 
selves.   Should  we  be  able  again  to  break  these  bonds? 

Erank  H.  Knight  hoped  the  Society  would  continue  in  the  role  of  edu- 
cational pioneers.  The  whole  public  school  system  was  now  on  its  trial, 
and  many  new  and  wonderful  ideas  were  breaking  through.  "Self-de- 
termination" seemed  to  be  the  cry  now  in  education  as  in  other  aspects 
of  life,  national  and  international.  The  new  departure  raised  issues  re- 
garding things  which  we  had  little  dreamed  of  in  the  past.  Education 
was  on  the  verge  of  an  enormous  revolution;  let  the  Society  encourage  its 
teachers  so  that  they  might  become  educational  pioneers. 

Edward  Grubb  said  the  question  had  been  raised  whether  the  Society 
should  retain  its  distinctive  education  or  hand  all  its  schools  over  to  the 
State.  That  was  the  real  issue  before  us.  He  himself  was  convinced  that 
denominational  education  should  be  continued  by  the  Society;  but  there 
were  a  great  many  Friends  who  were  not  convinced  of  that,  and  the  Com- 
mission might  be  able  to  satisfy  those  who  were  doubtful  on  that  point. 
If  sufficient  funds  were  to  be  obtained  Friends  would  have  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Society  was  on  the  right  track. 

John  Bright  Clark  remarked  that  the  improvement  of  the  teachers' 
position  was  at  the  centre  of  the  problem.  They  had  never  been  recom- 
pensed as  they  should,  so  that  the  teaching  profession  might  be  attractive 


and  comfortable.  Many  were  not  so  ready  to  pay  the  very  best  price 
for  the  education  of  their  children;  for  those  who  were  unable  to  do  so, 
those  who  were  better  off  should  find  the  necessary  funds,  if  the  Society 
was  to  be  preserved.  The  financial  need  must  be  pressed;  subscriptions 
should  be  appealed  for  at  once,  even  if  it  were  only  to  tap  some  estates 
which  might  otherwise  be  depleted  by  State  taxation  and  deduction.  He 
suggested  a  fund  of  £100,000,  and  would  not  object  if  the  Yearly  Meeting 
doubled  that  amount. 

Fourth-day  evening  the  meeting  assembled  for  the  final  session  half 
an  hour  later  than  announced  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  previous  ses- 
sion. The  General  Epistle  was  read  and  signed  by  the  Clerk.  This  we 
gave  in  full  as  the  leading  article  in  our  last  issue.  The  concluding  min- 
ute left  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  at  liberty  to  call  an  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  if  such  should  seem  to  be  necessary;  and  so  at  eight-thirty  p.  m., 
"under  a  deep  sense  of  love  and  fellowship, "  the  meeting  closed. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Coming  of  the  King. — There  was  once  upon  a  time 
a  great  city,  and  down  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  it  a  beauti- 
ful large  playground,  of  which  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  public 
schools  had  been  asked  to  take  care.  It  was  to  be  their  very 
own,  as  long  as  they  kept  it  in  good  order. 

A  policeman  was  to  help  them  if  necessary,  but  only  after 
they  had  done  all  they  could  themselves.  One  day,  soon  after 
they  had  been  entrusted  with  this,  a  herald  rode  by,  on  horse- 
back, blowing  a  trumpet,  and  calling,  "The  King  is  coming! 
Make  ready  for  the  King."  Now  when  they  heard  this,  you 
may  be  sure  they  were  very  glad.  They  looked  at  each  other 
and  said,  "  Perhaps  we  will  have  a  chance  to  see  a  real  live 
king,  we  had  better  get  busy  or  perhaps  he  will  pass  us  by." 

The  day  before,  while  the  boys  and  girls  were  in  school, 
a  picnic  party  had  come  in  and  scattered  round  old,  oily 
sardine  cans,  with  edges,  to  hurt  feet  if  they  should  be  stepped 
on,  egg-shells,  banana  skins,  apple  cores,  pieces  of  bread,  paper 
and  string,  etc.  Now  the  boys  and  girls  had  laid  in  a  lawn 
mower,  rakes,  brooms,  brushes,  shovels,  cans,  boxes  and 
pruning  shears  and  they  got  ready  to  use  them. 

They  placed  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper,  collected  the 
scrap-paper  in  them,  folded  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  newspaper 
over,  tied  a  string  around  the  bundle,  and  put  it  with  others 
in  a  big  box  under  a  bush,  out  of  sight.  They  packed  up  all 
the  rubbish  in  a  can  by  itself,  and  all  the  food  scraps  by  them- 
selves, in  a  can  with  a  cover  chained  on  so  it  would  not  be  lost. 

The  walks  had  been  icy  in  Winter,  and  ashes  had  been  scat- 
tered on  them  so  people  would  not  slip.  They  brushed  these 
ashes  up  into  shovels  and  emptied  them  into  a  can  by  them- 
selves. They  turned  upside  down  in  the  rubbish  can  the 
baked  bean  and  tomato  cans  left  by  the  picnic  party,  so  they 
could  not  hold  rain-water  long  enough  for  mosquitoes  to  grow 
in  them. 

The  walk  round  the  playground  was  quite  overgrown  with 
grass  so  that  you  could  not  find  it,  and  the  branches  of  the 
bushes  and  trees  had  grown  right  across  it.  These  they 
trimmed  away  with  the  pruning  shears.  Then  there  were 
beds  of  flowers  round  the  edges  of  the  grass.  They  only  cut 
the  dead  blossoms  of  these,  leaving  most  of  the  pretty  fresh 
ones  for  others  to  enjoy,  and  were  very  careful  if  they  did 
pick  any  to  hold  the  stem  with  one  hand,  just  above  the  root, 
so  they  could  not  possibly  pull  up  the  root,  and  pick,  not  pull, 
the  blossoms  with  the  other  hand. 

Then  the  ground  was  large,  so  there  were  plenty  of  dande- 
lions, buttercups,  daisies  and  violets,  which  they  pulled  up 
by  the  roots,  when  they  wanted  to,  and  had  them  to  plant  in 
boxes  or  flower-pots  in  their  backyards,  or  to  cut  off  to  take 
to  sick  people,  for  these  "weeds,"  as  the  farmers  call  them, 
spread  so  fast  that  they  spoil  their  crops,  so  they  are  glad  to 
have  them  pulled  up  roots  and  all.  The  littlest  child  brought 
sweet  reeds  and  rushes,  and  strewed  them  in  the  path,  after  it 
was  cleared,  for  the  King  to  crush  into  sweet  odors  when  his 
foot  trod  on  them. 

Then  they  cleared  the  scum  from  the  spring  in  the  corner, 
and  freshened  it  up  for  drinking,  and  said,  "Now,  let  us  have 
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a  throne  for  the  king."  They  brought  a  barrel  and  threw  a 
red  cloak  over  it  and  then  sat  down  and  waited  and  watched 
and  listened  for  him  to  come.  All  the  morning  and  all  the 
afternoon,  they  watched  and  waited  and  listened  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  city  did,  too,  for  they  had  put  up 
grandstands  on  the  streets  and  crowded  the  sidewalks  and 
City  Hall  steps,  but  nothing  happened,  the  king  never  came. 

At  last,  towards  sundown,  a  poor,  tired,  dusty  traveler, 
with  his  clothes  all  in  rags,  strayed  through  the  gate,  and  asked 
if  he  might  come  in  to  rest.  "  Yes,  certainly,  sir,"  said  the 
boys  and  girls,  "  you  may  sit  on  the  king's  throne,  we  made 
it  for  him.  but  he  never  came,  but  be  careful  of  it,  please,  for 
he  might  come  yet,  you  know."  Then  the  little  one  brought 
him  a  good,  cool,  refreshing  drink  of  water. 

"So  you  are  expecting  the  king;  well,  how  do  you  expect 
him  to  look?"  said  the  stranger. 

They  answered.  "Of  course  he  will  wear  a  golden  crown, 
a  purple  robe,  with  ermine  fur  all  around  it,  white  with 
little  black  tails,  and  he  will  carry  a  golden  sceptre,  and  wear 
all  sorts  of  beautiful  jewels  on  his  fingers  and  across  his 
breast." 

"So  that  is  what  you  think,  is  it?"  asked  the  stranger. 
"Now,  1  think  that  to  wear  all  these  things,  a  king  should  de- 
serve them  and  earn  them,  and  so  first  of  all  should  be  good 
and  brave,  that's  red,  and  pure,  that's  white,  and  love  his 
people,  and  be  true,  that's  blue."  Then  he  went  on  to  describe 
his  long  hike  to  the  playground.  He  said:  "On  my  way  here, 
1  saw  a  poor  little  bov  run  over  by  a  trolley  car,  and  1  took 
him  to  a  hospital,  I  met  a  little  girl,  all  worn  out  carrying 
a  big  basket  up  a  hill,  so  I  carried  it  for  her.  Then  I  saw  a 
poor  blind  man  trying  to  find  his  way  across  the  street  and 
I  helped  him.  Then  1  met  a  poor  lame  old  woman,  and  gave 
her  my  arm  to  lean  on,  and  helped  her  on  her  way. 

"What  a  beautiful  great  playground  you  have  here.  Who 
keeps  it  in  order?"  "We  do,"  said  the  children.  "Why?" 
asked  the  man.  "  Because  we  like  things  clean,  instead  of 
out  of  order,"  said  one.  "We  think  it  looks  better  and  is 
healthier,"  said  another.  "Then  we  like  to  have  a  pleasant 
place  for  tired  people  to  rest."  "That  is  very  good,"  said 
the  stranger.  "Now  thank  you  very  much  for  the  rest  and 
cheer,  I  must  go." 

One  little  fellow  was  so  anxious  for  the  king  to  come  that 
he  followed  him  out  of  the  gate,  and  as  he  looked  down  the 
street  he  saw  that  the  sun  was  fast  going  down  and  its  long 
beautiful  golden  rays  struck  the  man's  head  and  seemed  to 
linger  lovingly  there,  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  crown. 

The  child  called  to  the  other  children,  saying:  "Oh,  come, 
come  and  see.  I  wonder  if  that  was  the  king,  after  all,  see 
his  crown." 

Now  the  big  children  were  so  curious  they  could  not  help 
running  after  the  visitor  and  asking  him:  "Please,  sir,  are 
you  the  king?"  "Well,  yes,  I  am  the  king,  but  I  only  show 
myself  to  the  worthy,  the  deserving.  I  did  not  go  at  all  to 
the  people  on  the  grandstands  or  the  City  Hall  steps,  they 
were  men  and  women;  I  know  what  they  are  like,  but  1 
wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  men  and  women  you  were  going 
to  be,  when  you  grow  up,  the  men  and  women  of  the  future, 
the  great  tomorrow,  what  you  were  going  to  do  with  my  city. 
When  you  may  be  elected  mayor  or  councilmen,  or  street- 
cleaner,  or  policeman,  or  school-teacher,  to  look  after  it  and 
1  feel  you  are  worthy  of  your  trust,  the  playground;  and  so 
would  be,  of  the  whole  great  city  itself.  Good-bye.  God, 
the  King  of  kings  be  with  you." 

Now,  just  suppose  our  President  should  start  out  to  visit 
the  big  cities  of  the  United  States  and  should  say:  "Let  us 
go  first  of  all  to  Philadelphia,"  and  would  visit  our  school. 
Could  he  hold  it  up  as  a  model  and  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  be  ready  for  him,  whether  he  ever  came  or  not? 

"There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth." 

— From  The  League  of  Good  Citizenship. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  Month,  1918. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

H.  V.  NICHOLSON 


Tent  Meetings. 

The  two  gas  burners  were  flickering  low,  as  the  last  piece  of 
carbide  in  the  generator  had  been  used  up  and  they  were  run- 
ning on  the  surplus  gas  which  had  been  caught  in  the  overflow 
tank.  But  the  moon  had  risen  over  the  bamboo  grove  and 
it  was  plenty  light  enough  in  the  big  tent.  The  side  curtains 
had  been  let  down  and  the  last  loiterer  outside  had  gone  home. 
Within,  some  of  the  twenty  converts  and  a  handful  of  Chris- 
tians were  gathered  in  the  front  of  the  tent  on  the  canvas 
seats,  with  heads  bowed  in  prayerful  thanksgiving  for  the 
meetings  which  had  just  closed.  A  man  in  foreign  clothes, 
who  had  stood  up  for  Christ  that  evening,  was  pouring  out  his 
heart  to  his  new-found  Saviour.  He  had  come  out  to  this 
little  village  to  attend  the  meeting  that  last  night  from  the 
town  of  Tsuchiura.  He  had  been  under  Christian  influence 
before,  and  said  that  the  only  reason  he  had  never  become  a 
Christian  was  because  he  wished  to  continue  his  life  of  sin  and 
fleshly  lusts.  But  he  had  been  led  to  that  meeting  and  there 
convicted  of  sin  and  come  to  Christ  for  salvation.  Tears  of 
gratitude  flowed  down  his  face  for  the  wonderful  experience 
of  true  salvation  that  had  come  to  him  that  night. 

The  oil  was  getting  low  in  the  tall  lamp  on  the  floor  of  a 
large  country  house.  Two  men  were  squatting  on  the  mats 
talking  earnestly.  It  was  well  past  midnight  and  nothing  was 
stirring,  except  an  occasional  mouse  startled  by  finding  folks 
up  so  late!  One  man  had  been  telling  all  about  the  sin  that 
he  was  used  to  in  the  normal  school  and  among  primary  school 
teachers  all  through  the  country.  "Why,  if  1  should  refuse 
to  do  certain  things  and  become  a  Christian,  I  would  lose  my 
position  as  principal  of  the  village  school,"  he  was  saying. 
"Well,"  the  other  said,  "you  are  convinced  that  these  things 
are  wrong,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  children  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  yourself,  why  not  repent  now — to-night?"  "  I  would 
really  like  to,  but  it  would  be  better  to  wait  a  few  years  until 
1  get  my  pension,  and  then  I  shall  be  free  to  give  up  my  job 
and  become  a  Christian."  Thus  the  conversation  ended  and 
both  went  to  bed.  This  school  teacher  had  been  attending 
the  tent  meetings  and  saw  his  sins,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
repent  and  be  forgiven,  because  it  might  mean  some  sacrifice 
to  him! 

The  tent  was  packed.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  people 
were  sitting  on  the  folding  canvas  benches  and  an  equal  num- 
ber were  standing  along  the  sides  and  at  the  back.  Suzuka 
San  had  finished  his  explanation  of  the  lantern  slides  of  the 
life  of  Christ  and  Kuramata  San  was  giving  a  sermon  on  sin. 
The  whole  village  knew  about  the  meetings  and  everyone  was 
out — either  to  get  something  out  of  it  or  just  for  fun  or  curi- 
osity. Some  rather  rough  young  fellows  stopped  in  just  for 
a  peep  and  listened  for  a  while.  But  they  were  not  interested 
in  discovering  that  they  were  sinners,  so  they  soon  wandered 
off  to  have  a  drink  at  the  "  sake  "  shop  and  a  real  good  evening. 

These  are  some  of  the  joys  and  discouragements  of  tent  work 
in  Japan.  The  absolute  indifference  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  at  times  makes  one  wonder  whether  it  is  really  worth 
while  trying  to  win  them  for  Christ.  Then,  the  thousands 
who  feel  the  need  of  salvation,  but  who  are  afraid  to  come  out 
for  Christ,  and  offer  all  manner  of  excuses.  But  we  went  to 
bed  that  last  night  at  just  twelve  with  praise  on  our  lips  and 
joy  in  our  hearts  because  of  the  wonderful  blessings  of  God. 
The  efforts  of  the  week,  from  Second-day  to  First-day  even- 
ing, with  children's,  grown-ups',  Christians',  workers'  and 
other  meetings  each  day  from  7  a.  m.  to  1  1  p.  M.  had  been  well 
repaid.  And  as  we  got  up  that  Second-day  morning  at  5  \.  m. 
to  pack  the  tent  and  baggage  we  were  tired  but  happy.  What 
a  joy  to  see  people  come  out  into  the  light  of  Salvation! 


Gratitude  is  an  essential  quality  of  religion,  and  we  owe 
thanks  to  God  continually  for  His  endless  mercies  and  bless- 
ings. 


(>S 
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IN  THE  DEVASTATED  REGIONS. 

FROM  A  PARIS  DAILY  BY  A  FRENCHMAN. 

Tugny-et-Pont  is  the  worst  ravaged  place  of  all  the  unfor- 
tunate region.  The  road  drags  itself  across  a  waste  where  our 
soldiers  made  improvised  occasional  huts.  Round  these  huts 
they  try  to  grow  a  few  potato  and  bean  plants.  Not  a  tree, 
not  a  wall  standing.  Bray  and  Happendourt  no  longer  exist. 
So  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  this  place  was  chosen  as 
especially  suitable  by  the  English  Society  of  Friends.  They 
are  an  association  of  voluntary  workers,  who,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  have  given  themselves  over  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  people  whom  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians has  left  without  shelter.  Along  the  immense  battle 
front  of  the  Victory  of  the  Marne,  the  Friends  have  already 
erected  more  than  six  hundred  temporary  houses.  Two  of  these 
men,  admirably  good  and  active,  have  taken  up  work  at 
Tugny-et-Pont,  where  they  were  working  to  provide  a  lodging 
for  the  mayor  of  the  commune. 

Tugny  and  Pont  are  two  villages  that  really  form  one,  in  a 
valley  between  the  Somme  and  the  St.  Quentin  canal.  A  quay 
on  this  canal  made  it  possible  formerly  for  the  many  farmers 
of  this  commune  to  send  off  their  products  quite  easily.  Now 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  roof  standing  around  their  mined 
church  and  their  profaned  cemetery,  the  people  have  gone 
away.  The  Germans  were  especially  violent  with  the  property 
of  the  Maire,  M.  Goguet,  whose  dishes  they  broke  before  blow- 
ing up  the  house.  The  Friends  have  cleared  a  large  space  and 
carefully  gathered  up  the  pieces  of  dishes,  the  bits  of  wood 
work,  and  the  chips  of  stone  that  the  explosion  had  thrown 
in  every  direction.  On  this  spot,  well  smoothed  off,  they  are 
going  to  lay  the  concrete  foundations  and  fit  up  the  sections 
of  their  portable  houses.  For  the  moment  they  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  Some  territorials  are  billeted  near- 
by, and  from  time  to  time  they  come  over  to  pass  the  time  of 
day.  One  of  the  Friends  whom  we  met  among  the  ruins  in  Tugny 
is  a  tall  young  man,  smooth-shaven,  with  clear,  mild  eyes  and 
a  complexion  browned  by  the  sun  and  wind.  The  introductions 
are  quickly  made.  He  is  Mr.  Robinson,  his  companion  is  Mr. 
Trew.  They  both  give  us  a  hearty  handshake.  Both  are  in 
working  togs,  bare-headed,  sleeves  rolled  up.  Their  arms  are 
muscular  and  supple,  trained  and  hardened  by  sports  and  work. 
They  are  not  manual  workmen  by  profession.  The  Friends 
are  more  apt  to  be  drawn  from  the  liberal  professions,  among 
the  intellectuals  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  upright 
people  consider  that  the  most  beautiful  form  of  intelligence 
is  friendship. 

With  what  spirit  they  work  to  provide  the  mayor  of  Tugny 
with  the  means  of  exercising  his  functions!  They  wanted  to 
begin  with  the  re-building  of  the  Town  Hall,  because  it  is 
the  prolongation  of  the  family,  and  because  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  mayor,  as  has  often  been  noted,  brings  back  the 
fugitive  peasants  to  the  deserted  country. 

"  Perfectly  natural,"  observes  an  officer.  "  Every  time  the 
Mayor  comes  back,  especially  if  he  brings  his  family,  the  other 
families  follow  along,  and  the  commune  is  repopulated  by  the 
force  of  his  example."  At  Hyancourt-le-Petit,  in  the  Canton 
of  Nesle,  the  example  of  the  Mayor,  who  came  and  lived  alone 
in  a  cellar  of  his  old  house,  brought  back  a  dozen  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  are  now  stopping  up  the  holes  in  the  walls,  patching 
their  roofs  with  pieces  of  corrugated  iron,  and  cleaning  up 
their  gardens.  The  army  encourages  these  beginnings,  and 
the  relief  committees  have  been  urged  to  come  and  help  these 
good  people. — "With  the  American  Red  Cross,"  from  the 
"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Fourth  Month  i,  igi8. 


The  personal  and  direct  way  in  which  America  is  giving 
its  help  can  be  seen  especially  well  at  Gruny.  The  commune 
of  Gruny  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Somme,  twenty-three 
kilometres  from  Montdidier,  in  the  Canton  of  Roye.  Being 
situated  in  a  district  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  small 
farming,  Gruny  has  kept  only  a  few  families  out  of  its  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  They  have  come  back  to  search  this 
ruin-covered  waste  for  what  may  remain  of  the  goods  they  have 


painfully  and  honestly  amassed.  Down  the  road  lined  with 
mutilated  walls  and  gaping  enclosures  which  make  one  think 
of  a  rustic  Pompeii,  four  little  boys  in  police  caps  of  horizon 
blue  are  going  to  school,  their  books  under  their  arms. 

A  school  has  already  been  reopened  in  this  disconsolate 
country-side.  The  good  news  was  joyfully  announced  by  an 
equipe  of  American  students  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  They  are  established  at  Gruny  to  repair  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  which  lie  pathetically  open  to  the  rain,  the  wind, 
and  the  bats.  These  volunteer  workers  are  replacing  with  tile 
or  slate  the  tarred  paper  which  served  as  temporary  covering 
and  whose  usefulness  the  gusts  of  Autumn  and  the  squalls 
of  winter  have  already  destroyed. 

The  moral  health  of  the  young  Americans  is  a  pleasure  to 
see,  no  less  than  their  physical  health.  They  climb  onto  the 
roofs  with  the  agility  of  tiler's  apprentices.  And,  in  their 
talk,  they  rise  at  a  bound  to  the  highest  questions  of  philoso- 
phy and  jurisprudence;  for  they  are  graduates  of  the  most 
famous  universities  of  the  new  world.  One  of  them  comes 
from  near  San  Francisco.  Born  under  the  beaming  sky  of 
California,  among  the  beautiful  gardens  whose  beds  and 
lawns  blossom  by  the  enchanted  shores  of  the  Pacific,  he  has 
become  acclimated,  through  his  work,  to  the  damp  country 
where  he  is  repairing  disjointed  woodwork.  He  has  decorated 
with  red,  white  and  blue,  in  the  colors  of  the  starry  banner  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  tricolor  like  our  flag — the  joiner's 
shop  where  he  is  cheerfully  planing  props,  clears  and  supports. 
In  his  shirt  sleeves,  his  neck  and  arms  bare,  he  puts  his  whole 
heart  into  the  work.  The  rare  intervals  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion which  he  allows  himself  are  given  over  to  the  correspond- 
ence he  keeps  up  with  his  relatives  and  friends  who  have  re- 
mained over  on  the  happy  shores  made  bright  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Spring.  He  shows  me  a  letter-box,  painted  blue,  hanging 
from  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  few  trees  which  the  Germans  left 
standing  in  the  ruins  of  Gruny.  Every  day  a  postman,  making 
his  round  according  to  rule  among  the  debris  of  villages  and 
fragments  of  populations,  comes  and  gets  the  mail  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. In  these  places,  haunted  with  funereal  visions,  this  is 
their  only  way  of  communicating  with  the  civilized  world,  of 
which  they  are  the  representatives  and  voluntary  workers. 


LATEST  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

[The  following  brief  letter  is  the  latest  that  has  reached  our  office;  it 
is  dated  at  Lyon,  France,  Sixth  Month  30th. — Eds.] 
My  Dear  Friend: —  La  Chaux. 

We  had  a  very  fine  voyage,  there  being  only  one  day  which 
was  a  blot  on  the  extremely  good  weather  during  the  eleven 
days  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  We  landed  at  Bordeaux 
on  the  third  of  Sixth  Month,  after  a  most  beautiful  ride  up 
the  Garonne  River,  from  which  we  had  our  first  views  of 
"  la  Belle  France."  We  took  the  night  train  through  to  Paris, 
where  we  spent  the  next  three  weeks  getting  the  rest  of  our 
equipment  before  being  sent  to  various  parts  of  France. 
While  there  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  house  which 
had  just  been  given  to  us  by  a  group  of  French  women,  who 
felt  they  would  like  to  help  our  work  by  giving  us  this  place 
which  they  themselves  did  not  own,  but  which  was  given 
with  no  expense  to  us.  The  "Student  Hostel,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  situated  right  opposite  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  and  before 
the  war  was  a  place  where  women  art  students  lived.  Our 
stay  in  Paris  was  long  enough  to  get  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  city,  the  people  and  the  places  of  interest.  One  can 
hardly  realize  how  much  our  little  stay  there  may  be  of  use 
to  us  in  after  years,  when  the  present  furnishes  so  much  which 
makes  life  much  more  worth  while.  I  am  sure  we  will  hardly 
be  able  to  repay  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  people  whose  money 
and  effort  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  come  over  here.  Our 
stay  in  Paris  was  taken  up  mostly  with  working  with  the 
refugees  as  they  came  into  the  canteens  at  the  various  stations. 
I  was  working  at  the  station  which  brought  them  in  from 
around  Compilgne,  Soissons  and  Montdidier,  which  was  where 
the  Germans  were  trying  to  get  through  when  we  were  in 
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Paris.  Some  of  the  sights  we  saw  and  the  experiences  we  heard 
will  never  be  blotted  from  us  as  long  as  we  have  our  proper 
minds.  The  people  we  came  in  contact  with  were  the  kind 
of  people  you  work  with  every  day  of  your  life,  so  it  seemed 
as  though  our  three  weeks'  stay  there  was  terminated  as  soon 
as  it  was  begun.  But  the  Red  Cross  believed  it  could  use  us 
to  better  advantage  here  in  Lyon,  helping  to  take  care  of  the 
repairf  children  who  are  being  sent  back  to  France  through 
Switzerland.  Five  from  the  group  of  twenty-one  who  came 
over  on  the  boat  are  down  here.  This  chateau,  the  name  of 
w  hich  you  read  on  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  valley  of  Saone,  fifteen  minutes  by  auto  due 
north  of  the  city.  On  clear  evenings  we  can  see  Mont  Blanc 
with  her  snow-covered  peak  standing  out  in  the  sky  seventy 
miles  to  the  eastward,  while  the  valleys  around  us  are  mag- 
nificent with  their  growing  crops  and  chateaus  scattered  here 
and  there.  Jesse  G.  Forsythe. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  letter  from  Minnie  P.  Bowles,  written  from  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  and 
dated  Seventh  Month  14th,  makes  this  simple  appeal:  "Is  there  some 
Friend  who  might  have  a  copy  of  the  picture  of  Elizabeth  Fry  in  the 
prison  that  he  or  she  would  like  to  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Friends' 
school  in  Tokio?  We  had  one,  but  it  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  fourteen 
years  ago  and  we  have  always  missed  it.  It  gave  an  opportunity  often 
to  give  a  real  Christian  message."  The  letter  further  states  that  the 
party  have  taken  passage  on  the  Shingo  Maru  to  sail  from  San  Francisco 
Eighth  Month  21st. 


The  Explorer  is  the  name  of  a  little  monthly  periodical  which  is  being 
published  in  England  for  boys  and  girls  with  the  aim  of  encouraging 
among  them  "gentleness,  love  and  the  pursuit  of  truth."  Some  of  its 
declared  objects  are  to  link  up  and  compare  experiences  of  Explorer 
groups,  Woodcraft,  Chivalry,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  other  fellowships  of 
young  people  which  desire  to  avoid  the  military  bias;  to  explore  the  world 
of  Nature,  art,  literature,  social  welfare,  imagination,  internationalism, 
and  even  joyous  nonsense.  There  are  eight  pages,  illustrated.  The 
price  is  2d  and  copies  are  obtainable  from  the  proprietor  and  editor,  39 
Doughty  Street,  London,  W.  C 


A  letter  of  sympathy  and  greeting  which  reads  very  much  like  a 
New  Testament  epistle  has  been  forwarded  recently  by  British  Christians 
to  Christians  in  Russia.  It  is  signed  by  an  unusually  varied  and  rep- 
resentative group  of  about  thirty  British  Christians,  among  whom 
Friends  are  represented  by  George  Cadbury  and  Henry  T.  Hodgkin. 
Henry  T.  Hodgkin's  name  is  preceded  by  that  of  Arthur  Henderson, 
M.  P.  (General  Secretary  of  the  Labor  Party),  and  followed  by  that  of 
George  Lansbury  (Editor  of  The  Labor  Herald).  Other  names  are  those 
of  British  business  men,  professional  men;  men  and  women  prominent 
in  church  and  society  circles;  leaders  of  progress  in  missions,  international- 
ism, education;  authors,  statesmen,  representatives  of  various  denomina- 
tions; but  all  Christians. — The  American  Friend. 


The  American  Friend  for  Seventh  Month  25th  makes  a  feature  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  William  Penn,  which  occurred  N.  S.  Eighth 
Month  10,  1718.  The  leading  articles  are  reviews  of  three  recently 
published  volumes  concerning  Penn — "The  Admiral's  Son  and  How  He 
Founded  Pennsylvania,"  $1.00,  by  Edith  F.  O'Brien;  "Wm.  Penn," 
$6.25,  by  Jno.  W.  Graham;  and  "Penn,  the  Statesman  and  Gulielma," 
$2.50,  by  W.  King  Baker.  All  of  these  are  published  in  London,  but 
may  be  ordered  through  the  Bookstore,  304  Arch  Street. 

There  begins  in  the  Intelligencer  Seventh  Month  27th  a  serial  on  Wm. 
Penn,  by  Lucy  B.  Roberts.  This  was  originally  written  for  "Quaker 
Biographies,"  and  constitutes  a  large  part  of  Volume  1  of  that  interesting 
series.  The  sketch,  slightly  abridged  and  altered,  was  copied  as  a  tract 
by  the  Friends'  Tract  Society  of  London  and  has  had  a  wide  circulation 
in  England. 

An  editorial  in  the  Intelligencer  makes  this  comment: 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  who  is  preparing  for  publication  the  complete 
works  of  William  Penn,  has  found  a  very  interesting  bust  of  him  in  his 
later  years,  carved  in  wood  by  William  Bevan,  and  also  a  portrait  in  oil 
colors  of  his  second  wife,  Hannah  Callowhill,  as  an  old  woman,  which  it 
is  believed  has  never  before  been  reproduced. 


News  of  Woolman  School. — The  managing  committee  of  Woolman 
School  met  on  the  19th,  having  had  the  School  under  its  management  for 
a  year.  The  reports  showed  gratifying  progress  despite  the  abnormal 
conditions  that  have  put  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  educational 
institutions.  The  financial  support  has  been  ample  for  its  needs,  and  the 
year  closed  with  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 

The  School  has  received  donations  of  food,  furniture,  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  more  than  fifty  books  have  been  presented  to  the  School  li- 
brary. In  addition,  the  Whittier  Guest  House  Committee  has  put  the 
library,  silver  and  linen  of  the  Guest  House  at  the  disposal  of  the  School. 

The  School  held  three  terms  during  the  year,  the  total  enrollment  being 
forty-four  for  the  three  terms.  The  students  came  from  both  the  leading 
branches  of  Friends,  both  East  and  West. 

Owing  to  the  very  great  demands  upon  our  young  people  for  emergency 
work  of  all  kinds,  the  management  believes  that  the  work  of  the  School 
can  be  best  performed  by  reducing  the  number  of  terms  of  resident  study 
and  devoting  the  extra  time  to  extension  work  in  the  various  centres  of 
Friends.  The  next  term  for  resident  study  will  begin  First  Month  6, 
1919.  The  Fall  term  this  year  will  be  devoted  to  Classes  in  the  various 
Friends'  schools,  which  may  open  the  way  for  this  work,  and  in  study  cir- 
cles in  meetings  that  may  desire  to  have  such  extension  work.  In  this 
way  it -is  hoped  the  School  may  reach  a  larger  number  of  people  and  do 
greater  good  to  the  Society  of  Friends  than  if  the  instructors  confined 
themselves  wholly  to  instruction  at  the  School 

During  the  year  the  director  has  made  more  than  fifty  lecture  trips  and 
week-end  visits  to  Friends  'meetings. 


Friends'  Service  Notes. — Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  since  the  beginning  of  the 
work  Sixth  Month  1,  1917,  was  directed  by  his  local  Draft  Board  to 
report  for  service  on  Second-day,  Seventh  Month  22nd.  Upon  his  request, 
as  he  had  not  received  a  preliminary  notification,  the  Board  deferred  his 
call  for  two  weeks.  He  is  now  visiting  at  his  home  at  Richmond,  Indiana, 
and  attending  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  Young  Friends'  Conference. 

On  account  of  this  change,  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  is  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  for  the  time  being. 

The  Government  has  now  taken  over  and  is  now  operating  all  of  the 
express  companies  in  the  United  States.  On  account  of  this  the  charitable 
rate,  by  which  Friends  have  been  shipping  goods  to  Philadelphia,  is  now 
cancelled.    The  regular  express  rate  must  be  paid  on  all  goods  shipped. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  Seventh  Month  27,  1918. 


Received  from  16  Meetings  $13,420  51 

Received  from  16  Individuals   837.25 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   14.00 

Received  for  Supplies   2.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction   14.20 


Total  $14,28S.46 


Some  of  our  readers  may  have  observed  that  President  Wm.  W.  Com- 
fort, of  Haverford  College,  had  a  two-column  article  headlined  "Quakers 
at  War,"  in  the  Springfield  Republican  of  Seventh  Month  18th.  This  is 
a  faithful  and  appealing  account  of  our  reconstruction  work,  with  quoted 
evidence  to  show  that  in  some  points  it  has  been  a  model  for  Red  Cross 
enterprises.  The  fact  that  Friends  are  already  working  in  Russia  is  also 
emphasized.  The  whole  article  is  in  the  line  of  a  needed  propaganda  of  a 
correct  understanding  that  the  real  Quaker  position  is  one  of  self-sacri- 
ficing activity  rather  than  of  obstruction. 


Excerpt  from  a  Letter  Written  by  a  Friend  From  Camp  Dodge. 
— "There  are  several  other  Friends  at  this  place  who  are  expecting  to  take 
up  that  service  (reconstruction  work.)  We  have  come  to  feel  that  until 
we  have  sacrificed  more,  done  more  for  humanity  t  han  all  others,  wo  can- 
not be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Quakers." 

Later  it  is  our  expectation  to  give  a  more  extended  account  of  Joseph 
Allen  Baker,  whose  recent  dea  th  is  alluded  to  in  The  Springt'n  1<1  lu  publican 
as  follows: — 

The  death  of  Joseph  Allen  Baker  recently  in  England  removes  one 
who  had  an  extended  acquaintance  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  and 
also  in  this  city,  where  he  frequently  visited  relatives  and  met  business 
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and  personal  friends.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace  and  a  favorite 
speaker  at  the  Mohonk  Conferences.  Years  before  the  war  he  realized 
the  strained  relations  between  England  and  Germany  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  church  union  with  its  branches  in  Germany 
and  England,  and  was  himself  the  president  of  the  world's  alliance  for 
promoting  international  fellowship  among  the  churches  when  it  became 
stranded  in  Constance  at  the  declaration  of  war.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  union  to  promote  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  countries  by  an 
exchange  of  visiting  delegates,  both  lay  and  clerical,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  These  delegates  were  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  move- 
ment entertained  both  in  Germany  and  England,  in  the  private  houses 
of  the  guests  of  the  receiving  nation.  Among  the  members  in  England 
were  several  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  including  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London;  also  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
Lord  Cecil  and  Lloyd  George. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  Germany  by  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden, 
aunt  of  the  Emperor,  through  whom  the  Emperor  became  interested  and 
had  several  interviews  with  Joseph  Allen  Baker.  On  one  occasion  the 
Emperor  recommended  to  Joseph  Allen  Baker  a  certain  book  called 
"Conversations  with  Jesus,"  and  when  next  they  met  asked  if  he  had 
read  it.  He  was  able  to  reply  that  he  not  only  had  read  it  but  had  given 
several  copies  to  friends.  After  the  war  began  William  was  heard  to 
remark  that  he  didn't  suppose  any  one  in  England  believed  in  his  peace 
intentions  unless  it  was  Joseph  Allen  Baker.  The  latter  felt  that  the 
Emperor  desired  peace,  had  built  up  a  great  war  machine  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  maintaining  it  and  then  let  the  machine  run  away  with  him. 


An  English  correspondent  sends  us  the  following: — 

We  are  informed  that  the  continuation  of  William  Charles  Braith- 
waite's  "The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism"  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands. 
The  new-  volume  will  be  entitled,  "The  Second  Period  of  Quakerism," 
and  the  period  covered  is  1660  to  1722;  consequently  matters  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  the  history  of  Quakerism  are  discussed, — some  of 
these  bearing  directly  upon  problems  we  are  facing  to-day.  Religious 
persecution  figures  largely  in  the  narrative,  and  the  author  concludes 
that  the  total  number  of  Quaker  sufferers  during  the  Restoration  period 
in  England  and  Wales  was  about  15,000,  with  some  320  deaths.  The 
description  of  the  passage  of  Friends  from  being  the  outlaws  of  the  State 
into  a  position  of  privileged  security,  is  of  extraordinary  interest  at  the 
present  time.  The  seven  chapters  devoted  to  "The  Struggle  for  Re- 
ligious Liberty,"  are  followed  by  nine  on  "The  Period  of  Expression," 
in  which  "Women's  Meetings  and  Central  Organization,"  "Conceptions 
of  Church  Government,"  "The  Formulation  of  Faith"  and  "Quaker 
Colonization"  are  among  the  chief  subjects  dealt  with.  The  third  book 
of  the  volume  comprises  statements  on  "The  Quaker  Way  of  Life," 
"Problems  of  Education  and  the  Ministry,"  "The  Church  and  Social 
Questions"  and  "The  Church  and  the  State." 


The  following  extract  from  a  personal  letter  of  Alfred  Lowry,  Jr., 
to  Joseph  Elkinton,  will  recall  the  helpful  visit  paid  by  Charles  Wagner 
to  this  country  several  years  ago.  The  letter  is  dated  at  Paris,  Fifth 
Month  16th: 

"It  so  happened  that  the  very  afternoon  before  the  arrival  of  thy 
letter  I  had  been  to  call  on  Charles  Wagner.  ...  I  reminded  him 
of  his  visit  to  Westtown,  where  I  was  a  fifteen-year-old.  He  asked  me 
to  tell  thee  it  was  only  his  enfeebled  health  that  prevented  his  writing 
to  his  friends  as  he  would  have  liked  and  he  sent  thee  his  love. 

"To-day  I  attended  his  funeral,  a  very  large  and  impressive  occasion, 
though,  like  most  French  Protestant  affairs,  entirely  too  long.  The  bier 
banked  high  with  flowers,  the  heart-felt  tribute  from  his  fellow-pastors, 
the  presence  of  so  many  blind  soldiers  (in  whom  I  believe  he  took  quite 
a  special  interest),  all  were  calculated  to  make  the  occasion  memorable. 
He  will  be  a  tremendous  loss  to  French  Protestantism.    .    .  . 

"When  I  was  in  his  library  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  many  Friends' 
books  on  his  shelves.  Stephen  Grellet,  George  Fox  (R.  M.  J.'s  Edition), 
one  or  two  of  the  Walton  or  Heston  compilations,  etc." 


One  who  was  present,  as  a  delegate  at  the  National  Peace  Congress, 
held  in  London  on  the  two  days  succeeding  the  close  of  Yearly  Meeting, 
writes:  "It  was  really  a  Friends'  meeting.  One  delegate  speaking  on  the 
Second-day,  said  that  it  was  a  Quaker  meeting  in  that  it  was  a  meeting 
to  realize  Quaker  ideals  and  held  in  the  spirit  of  Quakerism,  which  is 
so  much  greater  than  the  Society  of  Friends,  because  it  is  the  spirit  of 


true  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  of  love,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  value  of  human  personality." 


RECEIPTS. 

Unle38  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received  from  each  person.paying 
for  Vol.  92. 

Norris  G.  Temple,  Jane  Moon  Snipes,  Ellen  C.  Tomlinson,  Ellen  Brom- 
ley, Samuel  Biddle,  Abbie  E.  O'Harrow,  Thomas  S.  Downing,  Margaret 
Maule,  Sylvania  C.  Frame,  Priscilla  H.  Hughes,  J.  Adrian  Moore,  Zebedee 
Haines,  Evelina  D.  Caldwell,  Mary  E.  Moore,  Mary  B.  Hopkins,  Wm.  S. 
Yarnall,  Henry  B.  Abbott,  Albert  H.  Votaw,  Edith  Lippincott,  Julia 
T.  Hoopes,  Wm.  Trimble,  Barclay  R.  Leeds,  Watson  W.  Dewees,  Jesse 
G.  Forsythe,  Anna  P.  Sharpless,  Elizabeth  S.  Smedley,  J.  Albin  Thorp, 
Sarah  D.  Hoopes,  Beulah  E.  Cope,  George  W.  Thorp,  Sarah  L.  Draper, 
Annie  Mickle,  J.  G.  Ruth,  Joseph  Pennell,  Wm.  H.  Tomlinson,  Hannah 
B.  Evans,  Ruth  Anna  Sharpless,  Ellen  W.  Longstreth,  Sarah  Tatum, 
Jane  M.  Eldridge,  Henry  W.  Satterthwaite,  Elizabeth  C.  Sharpless, 
William  W.  Bacon,  John  P.  Tatum,  Emily  H.  Pim,  all  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mary  D.  Shotwell,  David  Roberts,  Helen  B.  Roberts,  John  Hutchin- 
son, Hamilton  Haines,  Joseph  H.  Roberts,  Alfred  S.  Roberts,  Joshua 
S.  Wills,  Jesse  Sharpless,  Allen  R.  Sharpless,  Wm.  C.  Allen,  Mary  E. 
Hewlings,  S.  N.  Lippincott,  Mary  E.  Hamilton,  Aaron  E.  Borton, 
Catharine  Jacob,  Ezra  C.  Engle,  Mary  R.  C.  Reeve,  Sarah  Nicholson, 
Ezra  E.  Darnell,  Charles  D.  Scholl,  all  of  N.  J.;  Sarah  Hoyle,  J.  Rowland 
Haines,  Deborah  S.  Negus,  Deborah  M.  Bundy,  Jacob  Maule,  O.  J. 
Bracken,  Lindey  M.  Bracken,  M.  and  S.  Doudna,  Geo.  Blackburn,  Wm.  J. 
Blackburn,  Lillian  S.  Todd,  all  of  O. ;  J.  W.  Mott,  Jas.  A.  McGrew,  Russell 
N.  Taber,  Thos.  Thomasson,  Thos.  E.  Stanley,  Ellis  W.  Stanley,  Lewis 
B.  Stanley,  Joshua  P.  Smith,  all  of  la.;  Maria  Willits,  Jesse  Mekeel, 
Walter  Mekeel,  A.  Foster  Owen,  Freelove  Pyle,  Arthur  H.  Wood,  Mary 
S.  Kimber,  Lucy  T.  Burlingame,  all  of  N.  Y.;  C.  R.  Branson,  John  E. 
McEwan,  both  of  Ind.;  Everett  Palmer,  of  Del.;  E.  R.  Miller,  Va.;  Daniel 
L.  Leeds,  Tenn.;  George  J.  Foster,  111.;  Sarah  J.' Rich,  Kas.;  Francis  T. 
Guindon,  Vt. ;  Wm.  C.  Allen,  Caroline  Cope,  James  W.  Bradway,  Isabella 
Read,  Wm.  H.  Leeds,  John  H.  Douglass,  Margaret  C.  Hartley,  all  of 
Cal.;  Henry  B.  Ward,  Wash.;  Wm.  T.  Griffin,  N.  C;  Anna  Guldbransen, 
Denmark. 

t&* Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

A  very  interesting  position  is  now  open  for  any  one  who  would  like 
to  do  regular  volunteer  clerical  work  in  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  Office.    Apply  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Meetings  from  Eighth  Month  4th  to  10th:— 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Third- 
day,  Eighth  Month  6th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Germaritown,  Fifth-day,  Eighth 
Month  8th,  at  3.30  p.  m. 

Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Kennett  Square,  Third-day,  Eighth 
Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  6th,  at  7.30 
p.  M. 

Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  7th,  at  10  A.  M. 
New  Garden,  at  Westgrove,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  7th,  at 
10  A.  M. 

Haddonfield,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  7th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Wilmington,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  8th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Uvvchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  8th,  at  10.30 

A.  M. 

London  Grove,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  8th,  at  7.30  p.  M. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  Seventh-day,  Eighth  Month  10th,  at 
10  A.  M. 


Died. — At  his  home,  Pasadena,  California,  Third  Month  30,  1917, 
Henby  Hartley,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age;  a  life-long  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


Kighth  Month  1,  1018. 
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Woolman  School 

A  Friend*'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Extension  courses  in  Bible  Study  and  Friends 
History  will  be  offered  the  coming  fall  to 
Friends'  Schools,  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools, 
Young  Friends'  Association  and  other  groups 
of  Friends  who  may  wish  to  arrange  for  them. 
For  Courses,  Terms,  and  other  information,  write  to 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
 SWARTHMORE,  PA.  

RUGS  and  CARPETS 

Our  Mid-summer  Clearance  Sale 

Beginning  July  22nd 

comprises  offerings  in  all  Standard  Weaves,  including 
and  chiefly  those  from  our  own  looms. 

Bundhar  Wilton 

"Durable  as  Iron" 

Rugs  and  Carpets 
French  Wilton  Rugs 

Fine  as  Silk  Rugs 

Hardwick  Wilton  Rugs 

Perfection  in  Weavery 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE 
COMPANY 

III    1220-1222  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

W.  J.  MacWATTERS 
Representative 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

WALL    PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  oj  FrienJs  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'PhoiM.  Sprue*  3032 


Book  Free 

Full  of  sug- 
gestions for 
making  your  bath- 
room safe  and  sanitary! 
Write  for  it,  or  visit  our 
Showrooms. 

Haines  ,  Jones 
&  Cad  bury  Ca 

1130-1144  Ridge  Ave. 

(At    12th   and  Spring  Garden) 

Hajoca 


W.  Pi.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALM 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals, 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


To  enjoy  good  health  and  a  sound  digestion  use 

PERFECTION  WHOLE  WHEAT  BREAD 

made  from  the  entire  wheat  grain  ground  on  a  stone 
mill.  A  perfect  food  and  natural  regulator.  Sold  by  all 
good  grocers  in  Philadelphia. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

PERFECTION  WHOLE  WHEAT  CO. 

10th  &  Susquehanna  Ave.,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  n  Spruee  164C 


"\X7E  don't  maintain  two  shifts  here, 
but  we  have  been  known  to  work 
36  hours  at  a  stretch  to  get  hurry-up 
jobs  through  on  time.  We  do  work 
night  and  day  when  we  have  to. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.Linton  Engle.Prej.         1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


V^Opticiaii^/ 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

INDIAN  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks 

The  name  Back  Log  Camp  means  a  great  deal  to  many 
people.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  booklet  to  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  latest  development  of  the 
Back  Log  idea. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

"  RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS*  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc; 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TpIUENDS  PASSING  THROUGH  ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  OR 
x  summer  school  students,  can  Find  comfortable  aeeom* 
modations  at  238  Linden  Avenue,  about  two  hhvks  from 
Cornell  Campus.  Edwabd  Wood. 

WANTED— A  YOUNG  WOMAN  TO  HELP  CARE 
»»  for  one-and-a-half  year  old  hahy  until  the  end  of 
Tenth  Month.    Reply  to 

"T"    Care  of  "The  Friend." 
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OMOOTH  and  light,  it  is  easy  to 
^  use.  Strong  and  flexible,  it 
does  not  soon  break  and  leak.  It 
justifies  its  name,  Nonkink.  It  lasts 
and  means  long-run  economy. 

With  it  let  us  send  you  needed 
reels,  nozzles  and  sprinklers. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  St. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

BALTIMORE  AGENCY:  37  S.  Charles  St. 
Factory  and  Tannery,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

representatives 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratlon 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


FOR  SALE 

DWELLING-HOUSE, 

Thirteen  rooms,  with  bath  and  pantry,  at 
321  S.  Orange  Street, 
MEDIA,  PA. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-improved  residence 
section;  surroundings  all  permanent  and  attractive. 
House  especially  well-lighted  and  cheerful ;  has  an 
attractive  yard  and  garden,  with  ample  shade  and 
shrubbery.    Lot  extends  through  to  South  Avenue. 

Within  four  minutes'  walk  of  Media  Railroad 
Station  and  the  Media  Short  Line  to  Sixty-ninth 
Street. 

For  further  information  address 

STANLEY  R.  YARNALL, 
321  S.  Orange  Street,  Media,  Pa. 
Or  Ernest  R.  Yarnall.  Moylan.  Pa. 
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"  What  the  soul  is  to  the  body  the  Christians  are  to  the  world 
— the  soul  is  enclosed  within  the  body  and  yet  itself  holds  the 
body  together,  so  Christians  are  kept  in  the  world,  as  in  a  prison, 
and  they  themselves  hold  the  world  together.  Such  is  the  high 
office  to  which  God  himself  has  appointed  them  and  which  it  is 
unlawful  for  them  to  decline." 

— From  an  Anonymous  Writer  of  the  Second  Century. 


STABILITY  IN  A  CHANGING  ORDER. 

The  law  of  progress  is  a  law  of  change;  it  is  the  plan  of  life. 
The  mutations  of  time  must  comprehend  both  the  passing 
away  of  one  order  and  the  bringing  in  of  a  new,  and  these 
are  not  matters  of  accident.  Some  design  of  Providence  with 
respect  even  to  human  labor  in  this  world  appears  evident 
to  the  observing  mind,  and  the  advancement  in  science  and 
invention  not  without  purpose  in  the  unfolding  of  this  design, 
however  great  the  present  failure  to  apply  rightly  the  power 
and  the  knowledge  thus  far  gained, — the  miserable  perversion 
of  them  in  the  ill-ordered  affairs  of  kings  and  peoples.  But 
"the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns";  and  it  is  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  coming  of  a  time 
when  human  discoveries  and  some  of  the  inventions  that  men 
have  "sought  out"  shall  find  their  right  places  and  be  turned 
to  beneficial  uses;  when  the  peril  and  the  drudgery  of  this  life 
shall  be  greatly  reduced,  even  if  not  eliminated;  when  selfish 
rivalries  and  unholy  ambitions  shall  give  place  in  greater  de- 
gree to  brotherly  kindness  and  co-operation;  when  neither 
nations  nor  individuals  shall  make  war  upon  one  another,  but 
only  upon  the  common  foes  of  mankind;  when,  in  short,  "the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."  One  who  has  this  hope  in  him  may  well  be 
called  an  optimist,  for  he  believes  in  the  final  triumph  of  good, 
distressed  and  sad  as  he  may  be  in  viewing  the  present  dis- 
ordered and  suffering  state  of  the  world. 

But  what  is  the  basis  of  such  hope  and  confidence?  Surely 
not  in  man  alone,  nor  in  the  operation  of  any  physical  or 
natural  laws  of  growth  and  development.  These  have  never 
been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  overcome  evil  and  to  set  up 
the  rule  of  good;  and  that  which  was  essential  at  any  period 
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to  the  directing -of  one's  steps  aright  must  still  be  essentia^ 
even  with  the  cumulative  advantage  of  time  and  experience. 
How  significant  is  that  name,  "the  Spirit  of  truth,"  and  how 
assuring  the  promise,  "  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth!" 

Now  truth  is  not  in  either  oldness  or  newness  as  such,  but 
if  given  an  opportunity  it  will  witness  to  itself  in  both  old  and 
new.  The  true  progressive,  then,  is  also  conservative,  for  he 
will  wish  to  retain  from  the  past  whatever  belongs  to  truth 
and  makes  for  service.  Progress  implies  change,  but  not  all 
change  is  progress;  and  how  often  a  movement  or  measure  has 
been  esteemed  progressive,  and  hastily  adopted  for  that  reason, 
when  in  reality  it  has  proved  "regressive,"  and  has  pulled 
down  rather  than  built  up!  There  is  the  necessary  vanishing 
away  of  things  that  are  ready  to  perish,  but  this  does  not 
destroy  fundamentals.  When  there  is  no  principle  to  be 
sacrificed;  when,  as  regards  any  observance,  there  is  (as  a 
Friend  once  said)  "nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  bias  of 
old  custom,"  there  may  be  sometimes  a  plain  obligation  to 
adopt  a  change.  Jonathan  Dymond  remarks  that  he  would 
not  consider  a  man  innocent  who  knowingly  refused  an  im- 
proved method  of  growing  grain,  there  being  in  such  case  a 
coincidence  of  the  "moral"  and  the  "expedient."  The 
questions  we  need  then  to  consider  in  connection  with  any 
proposed  change  of  practice  are,  whether  or  not  it  touches 
any  vital  principle;  whether  its  tendency  is  wholesome  or 
otherwise;  whether  the  departure  from  previous  custom 
affects  only  the  appearance  or  expression  of  truth,  or  whether 
it  means  .an  organic  change  in  our  conception  of  truth.  And 
the"  answers  to  these  questions  will  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  the  openness  of  our  minds  to  the  "discoveries"  of  the 
light  of  truth;  upon  our  willingness  to  be  instructed  in  the 
things  of  the  Kingdom.  Out  of  this  treasury  will  come  things 
new  and  things  old. 

But  is  there  not,  actually  as  well  as  potentially,  in  this 
remarkable  era  of  changes,  something  undermining  in  the 
fever  for  that  which  is  new?  Our  own  religious  Society  seems 
not  to  have  wholly  escaped  this  weakness.  Have  we  sometimes 
forgotten  the  solidity,  the  patience  and  the  consideration  which 
are  necessary  to  a  discovery  of  "the  mind  of  Truth?"  Are 
we  in  danger,  for  instance,  of  removing  our  shoulders  from  the 
burden  of  responsibility  by  relegating  to  committees  the 
decision  of  too  many  subjects?  Or  again,  have  we  exalted 
the  efficiency  and  authority  of  the  "group"  so  much  as  to 
obscure  the  necessity  of  individual  calls  to  service?  These 
are  questions  that  bear  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
permanent  and  the  transient,  and  touch  the  ground  of  as- 
surance concerning  the  things  that  must  abide.  For  amid 
all  the  changes  of  the  outer  frame,  amid  all  the  fluctuations 
of  time  and  the  contrariety  of  voices  in  the  world,  there  is 
that  which  cannot  be  shaken  and  which  is  to  remain. 

It  was  once  said  of  Zion,  "God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for 
a  refuge."  Let  this  be  said  of  us,  truly  and  constantly,  and 
we  shall  discern  the  Lord's  paths  and  have  our  goings  upheld 
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in  them.  Also,  that  song  which  was  to  be  sung  in  the  land  of 
Judah  may  become  our  own:  "We  have  a  strong  city;  salva- 
tion will  God  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks."  To  this  was 
added  the  call— "Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation 
which  keepeth  the  truth  may  enter  in." 

M.  W. 


CHRIST'S  CROSS  IS  CHRIST'S  WAY  TO  CHRIST'S  CROWN. 

Since  these  blessed  words  were  written  by  one  who  at  the 
time  they  were  written  was  suffering  in  prison,  how  many 
have  borne  faithful  testimony  to  their  truth,  feeling  that 
Christ  had  laid  it  upon  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  time 
had  now  come  when  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  had 
become  to  them  who  are  perishing  foolishness,  but  to  them  that 
are  being  saved  by  its  power  it  is  and  ever  remains  to  be 
"Christ  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God."  Christ 
laid  upon  them  the  faithful  bearing  of  the  Cross  in  a  day  when 
freedom  to  worship  God  was  withheld  and  suffering  was  the 
lot  of  many  who  held  their  testimony  dearer  to  them  than  any 
earthly  joy.  They  stood  steadfastly  for  the  Divine  principle 
of  Life  and  Light  which  is  our  crowning  glory  this  day,  and 
which  has  led  us  to  esteem  it  as  the  voice  of  Christ  in  the  soul. 
The  world  has  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  this  principle 
is  so  largely  recognized  as  it  is.  Do  we  pause  long  enough 
in  this  day  of  strife  and  blood  to  consider  how  much  we  owe 
to  those  faithful  worthies  who  were  willing  to  be  "crucified 
with  Christ  that  they  might  live  with  Him."  There  are  a 
faithful  few  of  our  day  who  hold  this  principle  of  Life  and 
Light  within  them  so  dear  that  they  are  willing  to  lay  upon  the 
Altar  of  Sacrifice  their  all,  that  they  may  win  Christ  and  be 
found  in  Him.  These  faithful  ones  are  confined  to  no  sect 
or  denomination  and  are  building  better  than  they  now  know, 
a  superstructure  whereon  is  to  be  reared  anew  the  fair  Temple 
of  Human  Liberty  where  God  communes  with  man  and  man 
worships  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth — where  the  voice  of  God 
in  the  soul  is  the  Supreme  authority  and  obedience  to  it  is 
liberty  indeed. 

We  can  not  possibly  serve  our  country  better  than  in  godly 
lives  dedicated  to  a  conformity  to  His  Will  who  is  our  Life 
and  our  Light  and  our  Crown  and  our  Hope.  Let  us  call 
again  to  mind  that  it  is  Righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation, 
and  national  as  well  as  individual  sins  are  always  a  reproach. 
"  Stand  fast,  therefore,  in  that  Liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  you  free  and  be  not  again  entangled  in  the  yoke  of 
bondage." 

When  George  Fox  visited  James  Parnell  while  he  was  in 
prison  for  the  testimony  which  he  felt  dearer  to  him  than  life 
he  said  to  him,  "Dear  heart,  bear  thy  Cross;  Dear  heart, 
bear  thy  cross."  And  he  did  faithfully  bear  his  cross  and 
sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  The  Cross  of  Christ 
became  his  cross  when 'he  took  it  up  and  was  willing  to  be 
crucified  with  his  Divine  Master.  What  more  inspiring 
example  can  we  have  in  this  day  of  commotion  when  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  those  precious  liberties  which  were  the 
price  of  untold  suffering  and  sacrifice.  Though  our  skies  seem 
dark  and  our  beloved  country  seems  drifting  towards  the 
rocks  upon  which  so  many  have  suffered  shipwreck,  let  us  not 
lose  faith  in  that  Almighty  Power  which  built  us  up  and 
prospered  us  and  gave  us  a  government  "  by  the  people,  for  the 
people" — brought  us  through  the  dark  days  of  civil  war  and 
gave  the  blessing  of  freedom  to  our  millions  of  slaves.  He 
is  still  Omnipotent  and  All-merciful  and  will  yet  bring  to  pass 
"whatever  is  for  the  glory  of  His  Name  and  overrule  the  rest." 
"The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Him  and  the  remainder  of 
wrath  will  He  restrain."  There  are  faithful  ones  of  almost 
every  class  who  are  under  suffering  and  find  their  chief  joy 
in  implicit  obedience  to  that  Life  and  Light  which  they  recog- 
nize as  the  voice  of  God  in  their  souls — the  prayers  of  the 
Church  are  being  offered  unceasingly  for  them  and  they  will 
be  delivered  in  the  Lord's  own  time  and  way  and  they  will 
have  the  joy  of  a  clear  conscience  and  the  sweet  reward  of 


helping  to  build  anew  the  fair  structure  of  Religious  Liberty 
based  upon  Love  to  God  and  to  all  mankind.  "  Dear  hearts, 
bear  your  Cross." 

"Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  Cross, 
A  follower  of  the  Lamb, 
And  shall  I  fear  to  own  His  Cause 
Or  blush  to  speak  His  Name?  " 

B.  V. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
ERECTION  OF  TWELFTH  STREET  MEETING-HOUSE, 
TENTH  MONTH  25,  1912. 

JOSHtFA  L.  BAIL?  (1826-1916). 
(Continued  from  page  63.) 

One  or  two  of  the  most  eventful  incidents  of  Thomas  Wis- 
tar's  long  and  useful  career  may  be  mentioned.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  during  the  scourge  of 
yellow  fever  which  visited  Philadelphia  in  1793.  Two  other 
Friends  were  also  associated  in  that  self-sacrificing  and  hazard- 
ous service — John  Letchworth  and  Daniel  Offley.  The  latter 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  was  seized  with  the  fever  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  Thomas  Wistar  also 
took  the  fever,  but  was  restored  to  health,  and  with  his  com- 
panion, John  Letchworth,  was  spared  for  many  future  years 
of  usefulness. 

Thomas  Wistar  was  again  in  similar  service  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832  when  its  virulence 
was  at  its  height  in  Philadelphia.  1  very  well  remember  that 
from  a  window  in  the  back  building  of  my  grandfather's  house 
on  Filbert  Street  above  Thirteenth  (there  having  been  no 
buildings  at  that  time  between  his  house  and  the  City  Jail, 
then  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Arch  Streets),  I 
saw  the  rough  boxes  containing  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of 
this  pestilence  carried  out  for  burial — and  I  remember,  too, 
that  at  the  close  of  a  First-day  morning  meeting,  Thomas 
Wistar  spoke  of  the  sad  conditions  then  prevalent,  and  asked 
the  women  Friends  to  remain  to  designate  some  of  their  num- 
ber who  would  be  willing  to  meet  that  afternoon  at  the  home  of 
Thomas  Lloyd  to  make  woolen  garments  for  the  prisoners  at 
the  City  Jail.  It  was  a  very  unusual  exigency  that  suggested 
this  call,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  no  sewing 
machines  at  that  time,  and  all  such  work  had  to  be  done  by 
hand. 

When  Thomas  Wistar  was  a  young  man  of  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  was  associated  with  Bishop  William  White, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and  other  eminent 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  founding  the  society  for  the  Ameli- 
orating of  the  Miseries  of  the  Public  Prisons,  and  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  White,  the  first  president  of  the  society,  after  fifty 
years'  service,  Thomas  Wistar  was  chosen  his  successor  in  the 
presidency. 

1  have  spoken  of  John  Letchworth.  He  became  a  member 
of  this  meeting  (Twelfth  Street)  late  in  life,  and  occupied  the 
seat  vacated  by  Alexander  Derken.  He  was  in  feeble  health 
and  spoke  seldom,  and  then  but  briefly.  One  communication 
was  in  these  words,  "  Make  me  little,  make  me  low;  make  me 
humble,  keep  me  so." 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  venerable  John  Letchworth, 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  by  our  late 
Friend,  the  well-beloved  Samuel  Bettle,  who  for  about  two 
decades  exercised  his  precious  gift  in  the  ministry  to  our  com- 
fort and  edification.  Not  only  in  our  meetings  for  worship, 
but  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  in  the  home  of  the  bereaved, 
he  was  a  messenger  of  sympathy  and  good  cheer. 

Some  years  ago  meetings  for  worship  were  held  not  only 
on  First-day  mornings,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  in 
this  house,  as  well  as  in  all  the  meeting-houses  of  Friends  in 
this  city.  On  one  Summer  afternoon,  as  my  aunt,  the  late 
Mary  Ann  Lloyd,  was  entering  the  meeting-house  yard,  she 
noticed  a  young  man  standing  at  the  gate.  Passing  him  she 
went  to  the  door  at  which  she  usually  entered,  and  was  about 
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to  pass  in  when  her  attention  was  again  attracted  to  the  young 
man.  and.  retracing  her  steps,  she  accosted  him  with  the  ques- 
tion. "  Would  he  like  to  go  inside?"  He  replied  that  he  would, 
and  she  then  pointed  him  to  the  door  on  the  men's  side  of  the 
house  and  told  him  where  to  find  a  seat.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  young  man  sought  my  aunt,  thanked  her  for  the 
privilege  he  had  enjoyed,  said  it  had  been  profitable  to  him 
and  added  that  he  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Friends. 
My  present  impression  is  that  this  was  a  silent  meeting,  but 
on  that  point  1  regret  that  my  memory  is  not  entirely  clear. 
My  aunt  invited  him  to  accompany  her  to  her  house  for  further 
conversation.  About  half  an  hour  later  1  met  him  in  her  par- 
lor where  he  was  introduced  to  me  as  William  U.  Ditzler.  I 
further  learned  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Lebanon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  tailor  by  trade  and  seeking  employment  in  this  city. 
William  could  not  at  that  time  speak  English  with  any  fluency. 
He  was  familiar  with  German,  but  most  accustomed  to  speak 
in  the  dialect  of  his  home  neighborhood, "Pennsylvania  Dutch." 
He  was  a  German  Lutheran,  conversant  with  the  Lutheran, 
but  not  with  the  English  Bible.  He  was  soon  introduced 
among  Friends.  Samuel  Bettle,  Marmaduke  C.  Cope  and 
others  became  interested  in  him,  found  him  employment,  and 
ultimately  aided  in  establishing  him  in  business  on  his  own 
account  as  a  merchant  tailor.  Many  of  you  know  the  rest. 
He  applied  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  after 
some  delay  was  received.  He  became  a  recognized  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  traveled  in  that  capacity  in  many  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Friends.  He  was  a  very  sympathetic  and  acceptable  visitor, 
especially  among  the  sick  and  the  poor  and  in  the  cell  of  the 
prisoner,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  confidently  said  of  him,  "  He 
was  a  succorer  of  many." 

Near  the  centre  of  the  middle  aisle  sat  Lewis  Walker,  the 
last  member  of  our  meeting  who  to  my  knowledge  wore  yellow 
top  boots.  These  boots  were  distinguished  by  having  the 
yellow  underside  of  the  leather  turned  outward,  forming  a 
band  of  about  eight  inches  in  width  which  became  very  ob- 
servable as  his  small-clothes  only  reached  the  tops  of  the  boots. 
He  was  a  flour  merchant  on  Market  Street,  of  whom  I  know 
little  more  than  what  I  have  gathered  from  the  Friends' 
graveyard  at  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets,  where  in  the  rear  of 
the  Select  School  building  is  a  grave  marked  by  two  stones. 
The  headstone  bears  the  name  of  Lewis  Walker  and  on  the 
footstone  is  this  inscription,  "  Departed  this  life,  Eighth  Month 
25th,  1854,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age." 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  extending  well  into 
its  closing  years  there  lived  on  Filbert  Street,  between  Thir- 
teenth and  Juniper  Streets,  five  Friends'  families  on  one  side 
of  the  street  and  five  on  the  other  side.  1 1  was  sometimes  called 
Friendsville.  The  most  delightful  social  intercourse  pre- 
vailed. Without  naming  these  individually,  I  will  designate 
as  typical  the  heads  of  two  of  the  families— Marmaduke  C. 
and  Sarah  W.  Cope,  on  one  side,  and  John  M.  and  Mary 
Whitall,  on  the  opposite  side.  Not  that  these  Friends  were  in 
any  other  way  opposite  to  each  other,  for  they  were  much  united 
in  whatsoever  things  were  true  and  honest  and  pure  and  of 
good  report.  The  social  and  religious  privilege  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  at  times  much  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  English  ministering  Friends  who  made  their  homes, 
sometimes  for  long  periods,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the 
Copes. 

The  Friends  mentioned  were  greatly  interested  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  colored  people.  Both  were  managers  of 
the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  and  were  among  the  most 
active  promoters  of  the  Freedmen's  Association.  An  adult 
school  for  colored  peopje  established  by  John  M.  and  Mary 
Whitall  on  St.  Mary's  Street,  was  an  instrumentality  of  great 
benefit  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  especially  during  the  Civil 
War  and  near  its  close.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Marma- 
duke C.  Cope  removed  to  Germantown,  where  his  beautiful  and 
beneficent  life  tranquilly  ended  in  his  ninety-fifth  year. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  MESSAGE. 

Dark  is  the  night,  dear  child, 
The  storm  is  abroad. 
Dost  hear  the  winds  rage? 
The  grinding  of  the  timbers 
Causeth  thee  to  tremble! 
Hearest  the  roaring  of  the  Sea? 
How  it  threatens  the  Earth 
In  tones  of  thunder  as  it  hurls 
Its  mighty  billows  shoreward. 
Like  a  giant  it  talketh  loud 
And  boasteth,  I  am  King:  The 
Mountains  shall  bow  low,  aye,  bow 
Low  before  me! 
Seems  it  a  night  of  terror, 
When  the  Powers  of  Darkness 
Contend  and  Old  Earth  trembles 
With  fear? 

Be  not  afraid  little  one,  above 
The  storm  stands  the  Great 
All-Father  and  no  harm  shall 
Come  to  thee,  for  thou  art  His 
Child  well  beloved.    Fear  not 
For  He  hath  surrounded  thee 
With  a  wall  and  His  arms  are 
About  thee :  Fear  not.    It  is  thy 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  watch 
Over  thee.    His  arms  enfold  thee. 
Rest  and  fear  not.    Trust  him, 
Never  doubting:  He  will  be  a 
Lamp  to  thy  feet;  His  hand  shall 
Guide  thee  to  the  Beautiful  Land 
Of  Now,  all  inclusive,  without 
Beginning,  without  end,  wherein 
Are  found  fruits  for  every 
Dweller  there;  flowers  of  every  hue, 
Melodies  of  tinkling  streams,  songs 
Of  bird  and  chirp  of  crickets  night 
And  mOrn.    Such  is  the  Land  of  Now 
Whose  ruler  is  Love. 

— Albert  Moklan. 


Brand  Whitlock,  United  States  Minister  to  Belgium,  says: 
"  I  believe  in  a  philosophy  that  has  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
force  in  making  people  good.  It  teaches  that  people  get 
better  and  improve,  not  by  the  destructive  processes  of  hatred 
and  wrath,  but  by  the  constructive  method  of  love  and  reason. 
It  teaches  that  goodness  comes  from  within,  not  from  with- 
out, that  you  can  not  beat  goodness  into  people,  or  give  them 
a  prescription  for  it,  to  be  taken  in  doses,  like  medicine,  but 
that  they  must  generate  it  out  of  their  own  hearts;  and  it  be- 
lieves that  if  we  will  only  make  social  and  economic  conditions 
that  will  give  all  men,  instead  of  a  few  men,  a  chance  to  live, 
they  will  naturally  and  inevitably  become  good.  It  teaches 
that  you  can  not  make  people  good  by  law,  nor  by  policemen's 
clubs,  nor  by  guns  and  bayonets,  for  it  sees  only  hatred  in 
these  processes,  and  it  knows  that  'hatred  ceaseth  not  by 
hatred;  hatred  ceaseth  but  by  love.'" 


A  VISIT  TO  ORNANS. 

LEWIS  GANNETT. 


Ornans  is  a  little  further  from  anywhere  than  almost  any- 
where else.  One  train  a  day  drags  over  the  mountain  from 
Besancon  and  no  train  from  Paris  connects  with  that. 

So  1  bade  good-bye  at  Besancon  to  my  poilu  friends  who  had 
been  earnestly  inquiring  whether  people  in  America  really 
cared  when  the  war  would  end,  slung  my  overcoat  over  m\ 
knapsack  and  started  out  afoot  to  cover  the  twenty-three 
kilometres.  The  road  rises  steadily  two-thirds  of  the  way  to 
Ornans,  and  on  a  hot  day  it's  a  Stiff  pull.  You  follow  under 
the  edge  of  the  limestone  cliff  for  a  mile  or  two.  looking  down 
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at  the  Doubs  far  below  and  up  at  the  forts  that  guard  Besancon, 
then  you  turn  sharp  in  and  climb  through  the  hillside  village 
past  Moore  to  a  long  Hat  upland  plateau,  where  the  willows 
march  two  by  two  alongside  the  road  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Then  another  climb  through  the  village  of  Tarcenay; 
and  then  the  road  drops  gently  down  into  the  Ornans  valley. 
For  the  last  mile  1  caught  a  ride  with  an  old  Alsatian  refugee. 
His  home  is  just  this  side  of  the  French  trenches;  one  son  who 
was  a  conscript  in  the  German  army  when  the  war  began 
was  wounded  at  Verdun  and  lives  on  a  pension  near  Strass- 
burg;  the  other,  only  sixteen  when  the  war  broke  out,  is  now 
a  volunteer  in  the  French  army  in  Algeria. 

It  was  supper-time  when  1  reached  the  old  distillery,  which 
is  now  home  to  the  thirty-five  men  of  the  Ornans  equipe.  Long 
board  tables  formed  a  "U"  in  the  big  dining-room;  pork, 
potatoes  and  apple-sauce  made  a  square  meal.  Each  man  had 
in  front  of  him  a  special  bowl  or  pot  containing  his  week's 
jam  ration. 

There  was  a  hush  through  the  room.  Clark  Smith  read  the 
cxlvi  psalm.  Another  moment  of  quiet,  then  Morris  Burdsall, 
sous-cbef-d'  equipe  (Bill  Webb,  the  chef,  was  away),  announced 
that  the  next  day  there  would  be  no  baths,  because  the  woman 
who  kept  the  bath-house  was  ill.  A  scraping  of  chairs  and  the 
meal  was  over. 

Men  vanished  rapidly.  Half  the  town  of  Ornans  must  be 
learning  English,  and  all  the  men  in  the  equipe  picking  up 
French.  Cooper  says  he  has  only  one  night  a  week  free;  the 
other  six  he  gives  English  lessons.  Bill  Price  headed  off  for 
Maizieres  to  reach  his  particular  French  family,  greeted  as 
he  passed  by  every  kid  in  the  town.  John  Zook  vanished  in 
good  French  company;  others  put  on  clean  shirts  and  disap- 
peared in  every  direction.  Meanwhile  a  dozen  small  girls  and 
smaller  boys  appeared  from  nowhere  and  began  climbing 
over  the  backs  of  Taggart,  Bowerman  and  the  few  others  who 
stayed  behind.  Gene  Quigg,  in  the  kitchen,  started  the  corn 
meal  mush  for  the  morrow's  breakfast. 

May  at  Ornans  is  very  beautiful.  The  valley  snuggles 
along  the  river  for  half  a  mile.  On  either  side  green  slopes  rise 
softly  to  the  sheer  gray  cliffs  that  mark  the  edge  of  the  upland 
plateau.  There  are  forget-me-nots  and  lillies-of-the-valley 
along  the  river;  a  mountain  pink  casts  splotches  of  color  against 
the  rocks  above.  Birds  are  everywhere.  Sometimes  of  an  even- 
ing the  boys  walk  up  to  the  "Virgin,"  a  statue  on  the  big  rock 
to  the  north  of  Ornans,  to  watch  the  sun  set. 

First-day  morning  there  was  "Adult  School."  "First 
Glimpses  of  God's  Fatherhood"  was  the  topic;  Deuteronomy 
xxxii  the  reference.  An  earnest  group  meets  weekly  for  dis- 
cussion. Meeting  is  in  the  evening.  Second-day  nights  there 
are  usually  social  or  literary  discussions;  some  one  presents  a 
paper  or  gives  a  talk,  and  the  others  chime  in.  The  topics 
vary  from  the  Irish  question  and  prison  reform  to  biology  and 
Clemenceau.  Once  or  twice  a  month  the  members  of  the 
equipe  get  up  entertainments,  and  sometimes  they  invite  their 
friends  among  the  townsfolk. 

Work  begins  at  eight  and  runs  till  twelve;  begins  again  at 
one-thirty  and  stops  at  six.  The  carosserie  where  the  window- 
frames  are  made  (Ornans  makes  windows  for  the  Dole  houses 
as  well  as  for  its  own)  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the 
distillery.  Palmer,  an  Englishman,  is  in  charge  of  the  shop; 
Goff  and  Cooper  plane  lustily  there;  they  hammer  together 
and  later  oil  the  frames.  Two  great  old-fashioned  water- 
wheels  give  the  power.  Pritchard,  Willmore,  Thompson, 
Mumford,  all  work  in  the  same  shop. 

Across  the  river  is  the  machine-shop,  presided  over  by  Phil. 
Hussey.  Quigg  has  succeeded  Cholerton  as  head  of  the  sec- 
tion-shop. Roberts  and  Hussey  work  at  one  circular  saw, 
Vlaskamp  and  Dick  Burdsall  at  the  other.  Bowerman  and 
Kitts,  Thomas  and  Root,  Hood  and  Seager,  etc.,  work  in  pairs 
putting  together  the  sections.  Pete  Collins  bustles  about  the 
three-ton  White  truck  outside.  Bill  Price  is  master  architect, 
and  does  the  intricate  drawing  necessary  to  insure  easy  erec- 
tion.   It  was  he  and  Betts  who  devised  the  famous  Ornans 


ceiling,  an  improvement  on  the  old  form,  saving  wood  and 
making  erection  easier. 

The  first  houses  from  Ornans  were  just  being  sent  out  when 
the  German  drive  started.  The  whole  Somme  area  was  swept 
over,  and  the  reconstruction  work  there  brought  to  a  dramatic 
close;  and  it  was  not  at  first  clear  what  would  be  done  with 
the  Ornans  houses.  But  it  was  not  for  the  manufacturing 
department  to  worry  about  questions  like  that;  they  kept 
on  at  work  in  their  quiet  town,  far  from  the  thrills  of  the  bat- 
tle zone,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  and  France  drew  another 
breath,  half  a  dozen  houses  were  waiting  in  the  shed  by  the 
railroad.  Two  of  them  went  to  Malabry,  where  the  Red  Cross 
is  starting  a  novel  tuberculosis  sanatorium;  and  the  rest,  as 
fast  as  they  are  built,  will  house  over-crowded  refugees  be- 
hind the  lines. 

It  looks  simple  to  run  the  machines — and  perhaps  it  isn't 
very  puzzling,  but  when  you  realize  that  the  same  men  who 
are  now  pushing  the  boards  through  the  saws  themselves  in- 
stalled every  piece  of  machinery  in  the  shop,  even  planned  the 
whole  installation,  built  the  partitions,  put  up  the  woodwork 
— your  respect  for  them  grows. 

In  the  nearby  city  of  Besancon  the  Ornans  men  will  soon  be 
putting  up  the  houses  they  are  now  planing  and  sawing;  they 
will  be  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  finished  product  of  their 
work  and  the  people  they  are  working  for.  Up  to  the  present 
they  have  been  as  stokers,  who  shovel  and  shovel  in  the  hold, 
and  seldom  or  never  see  the  foam  slipping  under  the  bow. 

I  left  with  Cholerton  at  six  in  the  morning.  Some  Friends 
were  at  the  station  to  bid  him  farewell;  from  the  window  of 
a  farm-house  just  outside  the  town,  two  more  French  friends 
were  saying  good-bye.  At  the  next  station  two  small  girls 
were  eagerly  waiting  with  a  daisy  and  some  forget-me-nots. 
At  Besancon  another  friend  bustled  up  to  say  good-bye. 
Perhaps  that  was  typical  of  Ornans.  The  Friends  build  houses 
there,  lots  of  them;  but  they  are  building  something  else,  too 
— Friendship. 


FRIENDS'  INDIAN  MISSION. 

(Concluded  from  page  65.) 

The  older  Indians  who  use  peyote  are  dying  off  very  rapidly, 
and  if  one  gets  sick  or  infirm  and  is  wished  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way  an  Indian  of  another  tribe  comes  and  doses  the  pa- 
tient with  peyote  and  in  a  day  or  so  he  is  ready  for  the  under- 
taker. Why  doesn't  the  missionary  teach  them  better?  He 
dare  not,  if  he  did  he  had  just  as  well  move  out  for  they  would 
close  every  avenue  of  approach  for  him.  They  are  very  touchy 
when  any  one  says  aught  against  peyote.  They  ask  straight 
out  what  the  missionary  thinks  of  peyote  and  he  always  gives 
an  evasive  answer,  "  can't  say,  for  I  have  not  tried  it." 

While  peyote  is  wrong  and  is  taking  the  Indians  off  at  a 
rapid  rate,  we  feel  that  the  Government  and  not  the  mis- 
sionary should  handle  that  problem  and  protect  the  Indians, 
its  poor  deluded  wards.  The  trouble  of  the  Government  is 
that  when  a  bill  is  up  to  take  it  away  from  the  Indian,  a 
large  bonus  is  at  once  made  up  and  a  delegation  of  Indians 
are  on  the  trail  to  Washington  and  when  they  come  home  they 
say,  "  cost  a  heap,  but  had  him  put  off  another  year."  Some 
of  them  are  clamoring  as  usual  to  sell  their  land  and  go  to 
Mexico. 

It  is  thought  that  if  the  missionary  could  do  so  and  give 
the  Indians  a  feast  about  once  a  quarter,  that  possibly  they 
might  be  led  to  drop  the  peyote  out  of  their  feasts  entirely, 
we  can  not  say.  This  is  one  of  our  best  fields  of  labor,  though 
it  may  be  the  hardest.  The  missionary  who  takes  this  work 
should  be  paid  enough  so  that  he  will  not  need  to  traffic 
with  the  Indians,  and  if  they  borrow  money  or  get  into  his 
debt  they  then  consider  him  one  of  them  and  never  pay;  if 
asked  for  it  they  think  very  hard  of  him.  f 

It  will  be  a  necessity  also  for  him  to  have  an  auto. if  he 
wishes  to  be  looked  upon  with  respect  that  he  should,  and 
it  will  be  a  great  time  saver  to  him. 

We  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  tribe  of 
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Indians  will,  as  a  tribe,  have  to  be  civilized  before  they  can 
be  Christianized  as  they  should.  While  we  have  usually 
advocated  the  other  idea  that  a  man  ought  to  be  Christian- 
ized first,  it  really  seems  that  they  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  fruits  of  Christianity  before  they  are  expected 
to  receive  it  blindly  by  faith. 

Shawnee  Mission. 

Shawnee  Mission  is  two  and  a-half  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Shawnee,  and  alongside  of  the  Shawnee  Indian  Agency 
and  Government  School.  The  Superintendents  reside  here 
and  have  the  care  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land 
and  a  twenty-acre  cemetery.  About  half  of  the  land  is  tillable 
and  in  a  seasonable  year  a  fair  crop  is  raised,  but  in  an  or- 
dinary year  it  is  short  if  any  at  all.  The  land  is  thin  and  the 
subsoil  a  very  hard  red  clay,  which  water  can  hardly  penetrate. 
This  makes  it  very  hard  on  vegetation  of  any  kind  and  ex- 
pecially  fruit  trees.  The  orchard  from  this  cause  is  dying 
and  we  doubt  if  it  is  even  worth  while  to  reset  it  without  first 
blasting  the  ground.  Our  crop  which  looked  so  well  at  this 
time  last  year  was  a  complete  failure,  except  the  burnt-up 
fodder  which  we  hauled  in  and  fed  in  the  fall.  A  good  set 
of  crab  grass  came  on  after  the  fall  rains  and  saved  us  from 
having  to  buy  hay.  This  year  we  have  cotton,  oats,  a  little 
corn  and  kaffir  corn  on  the  farm. 

The  school  children  at  our  services  and  as  we  come  in 
contact  with  them  make  our  best  channels  for  doing  the 
Indian  good  in  our  vicinity,  as  the  older  ones  live  away  from 
us  and  those  who  do  live  in  reach  appear  to  be  set  in  their 
ways.  The  school  is  made  up  of  about  one  hundred  children 
from  the  Kickapoos,  Pottawattomies,  Sac  and  Fox  and  a  few 
Shawnees  (Big  Jim  children).  The  majority  of  these  are  in 
the  primary  grades  and  the  oldest  younger  than  sixteen.  They 
have  sent  to  Haskell,  Carlisle  and  Chilocco  Schools  those  in 
the  higher  grades  until  this  year  we  have  the  younger  ones. 

You  may  wonder  why  our  visits  do  not  count  up  like  many 
of  our  missionaries,  and  we  can  answer  distance  and  time. 
We  are  cumbered  about  with  many  cares  which  our  other 
missionaries  do  not  have.  Our  Indians  are  mostly  in  other 
fields. 

There  are  some  drawbacks  here  as  in  all  our  missions.  The 
fences  are  made  up  of  old  worn-out  wire,  and  while  it  looks 
like  a  fence  and  our  stock  is  of  the  very  best  natured,  yet, 
like  all  animals,  they  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it 
and  when  old  Lilly  takes  a  look  over  into  the  oat  field,  the 
next  thing  is  to  push  her  head  through  and  help  herself  as 
far  as  she  can  reach,  but  the  trouble  is,  in  doing  so  an  old  wire 
breaks  and  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  in.  The  younger 
stock  soon  learn  that  they  can  get  in  or  get  out  in  this  way 
and  we  soon  have  trouble.  Many  of  the  posts  are  rotted  off 
at  the  ground  and  when  reset  are  very  short,  but  we  are 
patching  up  and  doing  the  best  we  can. 

The  cemetery  is  also  a  drawback  to  the  missionary  here  as 
one  can  hardly  dare  leave  home  for  fear  he  is  wanted  to  locate 
a  lot,  mark  a  grave,  look  after  a  sexton,  etc.  Labor  has  gone 
up  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  any  one  who  can  do 
anything  well,  for  he  can  make  more  money  at  other  things. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price  of  sexton  work  from 
$3.50  to  I5.00  on  adult  graves. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  in  a  general  way  that  among 
all  of  our  missionaries  we  do  not  have  a  grumbler,  "  slacker"  or 
striker.  And  we  wish  we  could  thoroughly  impress  this  Com- 
mittee with  the  fact  that  we  believe  not  one  is  working  just 
for  the  financial  pay  he  may  receive  for  his  work.  We  know 
the  feeling  of  each  one  is  that  when  he  has  done  his  best,  as 
best  he  could,  he  is  but  an  unprofitable  servant  from  a  finan- 
cial viewpoint  of  the  Executive  Committee.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  price  of  a  common  day-laborer  in  the  past 
three  years  has  gone  from  seventy-five  cents  to  three  dollars, 
and  skilled  labor,  with  short  hours,  from  $2.50,  $3.00  to 
$6,  $8  and  $10  per  day,  and  when  some  of  our  hardest-working 
missionaries  work  on  a  $480  support  alongside  of  those  in 
other  denominations,  who  receive  $750,  and  make  no  murmur 


about  it,  we  think  it  is  cheering.  One  of  our  missionaries 
was  offered  a  pastorate  with  parsonage  and  $600.  One  $600 
to  take  charge  of  an  Indian's  business  affairs,  another  a 
state  agency  for  a  large  and  prosperous  firm,  and  still  others 
could  make  at  other  work  double  what  they  are  receiving,  it 
is  good  to  think  of  the  willing  sacrifice  they  are  making,  but 
we  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  continue  as  they  have  been  with 
prices  of  every  thing  else  soaring  upward. 

We  also  believe  that  every  missionary  stands  ready,  if 
thought  necessary  by  this  Committee,  to  step  down  and  out 
and  let  some  one  else  in  who  might  be  able  to  do  the  work 
better. 

Clark  Brown. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME  AT  EVRES. 

[We  have  had  the  reading  of  a  series  of  home  letters  from  Katharine 
Mason  Elkinton,  and  have  asked  the  privilege  of  sharing  them  with  the 
readers  of  The  Friend. 

Those  who  have  followed  our  "Letters  from  France,"  and  this  we  be- 
lieve includes  all  of  you,  will  recall  that  Howard  Elkinton  early  last  Spring 
was  transferred  with  a  few  others  to  Evres.  This  group  of  the  Unit  are 
engaged  in  repairing  farm  machinery  and  the  inside  glimpse  into  the 
home  life  of  the  little  family  there,  as  given  in  K.  M.  E.'s  letters,  is  needed 
to  complete  the  picture  we  have  had  from  the  published  letters  of  the  boys. 

The  vacation  experiences  with  which  the  series  concludes  will  be  equally 
acceptable;  long  ere  this  the  regular  routine  of  work  has  been  taken  up 
and  other  members  of  the  Equipe  released  for  a  short  |outing. — Eds.] 

Evres,  Third  Month  23,  1918,  8.30  p.  m. 

On  Second-day  last  (the  17th)  an  auto  conveyed  all  our 
worldly  goods  some  thirty-five  kilometres  northward  to  this 
fascinating  little  village  of  Evres.  Howard  and  two  other 
lads  who  make  up  our  equipe,  Louis  Agassiz  Morrisson  of 
Indiana,  and  Ralph  Smith  of  Kennett  Square,  came  on  bi- 
cycles, while  I,  with  a  large  Norman  Gris  rabbit  on  my  lap, 
rode  in  the  car.  Since  that  eventful  day,  when  everything 
was  topsy  turvy,  and  the  little  fifteen  by  ten  cooking,  eating, 
living-room  looked  fearfully  small,  things  have  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  house  used  to  be  the  old  creamery 
on  the  estate  of  the  Mayor  of  the  village,  and  like  all  well- 
ordered  creameries,  it  has  a  brick  floor  and  heavy  stone  walls, 
pierced  by  one  window  and  a  door.  This  we  have  fitted  up 
with  a  gem  of  a  stove  that  "marche  bien"  (as  they  say  here), 
two  tables,  a  little  armoir  (cupboard)  for  our  provisions,  and 
four  chairs.  On  the  walls  hang  our  culinary  equipment,  five 
lovely  graded  aluminum  sauce-pans,  and  other  treasures,  such 
as  a  toasting  fork  which  comes  in  handy  to  poke  the  bread 
down  from  its  roost  on  the  rafters.  Then  H.  has  made  two 
beautiful  shelves,  one  for  canned  goods,  and  the  other  for 
books  and  papers,  and  it  is  surprising  how  homelike  they  do 
make  the  room  look.  To-night,  if  thee  could  peep  through 
the  broken-paned  window,  thee  would  see  us  gathered  around 
our  living-room  table,  basking  in  the  rays  of  four  candles 
thrust  into  a  stand  that  looks  like  a  four-hole  mouse  trap. 

Outside  our  door  stands  a  ladder  which  leads  upwards  to 
a  tiny  attic  that  is  so  small  that  I  can  only  stand  up  in  one 
place,  and  H.  has  to  fairly  double  up.  Here  in  one  corner  is 
our  bed,  our  washstand,  and  nails  galore  from  which  dangle 
our  clothes.  It  is,  indeed,  merely  a  sleeping-room,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  anything  else  in  it — even  teeth  clean- 
ing being  a  laborious  job.  But  we  manage  to  tuck  away 
many  hours  of  good,  sound  sleep  only  disturbed  by  such  trifles 
as  a  camion  stuck  in  the  mud  on  the  road  outside,  and  the 
heated  and  unmuffled  tones  of  its  driver  urging  it  to  greater 
effort.  Except  for  such  as  this,  the  church  bell  across  the 
way  does  duty  as  an  alarm  clock,  and  reminds  us  that  the 
oatmeal  needs  heating  and  the  coffee  boiling  for  breakfast. 
Around  about  our  little  "Chateau  de  Cremcuse"  (as  we  call 
it)  lies  the  ruin  of  former  magnificence  in  the  shape  of  the 
Mayor's  house.  At  one  side,  stretching  to  the  smith,  is  a 
luxurious  garden,  where  sweet  smelling  blue  hyacinths  mingle 
with  crisp  green  onion  tops,  in  friendly  democracy;  and  where 
we  now  have  a  square  of  our  own  to  dig  and  delve  in  as  we 
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please.  Along  a  ruined  wall  the  boys  have  made  a  rabbit 
run  and  a  hutch,  and  now  our  "Lady  Gray"  hops  about,  or 
stretches  herself  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long  to  her  heart's 
content.  Soon  we  hope  to  have  several  more  little  Grays 
hopping  about,  and  then,  with  our  two  dogs,  our  livestock 
will  be  almost  complete,  although  we  are  hunting  for  a  kitten. 
Every  night  H.  and  1  go  out  on  a  round  of  calls,  so  far  having 
visited  nine  families  in  six  days,  which  for  paying  one's  social 
obligations  is  not  half  bad.  The  people  here  are  very  much 
interested  in  our  doings,  and  as  they  are  anything  but  shy  in 
asking  questions,  they  usually  come  off  knowing  considerably 
more  than  they  did  at  the  beginning.  Usually  the  cross  fire 
begins  with  your  age,  how  long  you  have  been  married,  how 
many  children  you  have,  whether  you  like  the  country,  etc., 
etc.,  and  so  on,  until  you  begin  to  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
you  haven't  told  them,  and  dig  into  past  history  for  juicy 
morsels  of  gossip  to  bring  forth  in  limping  French.  But,  with 
all  their  curiosity,  they  are  certainly  kind-hearted,  and  so  far 
have  helped  us  tremendously.  To-day  the  Mayor's  wife 
came  to  bring  us  a  big  basket  of  apples — some  of  which  have 
already  been  converted  into  "  sass,"  and  everyone  is  ready  with 
suggestions  and  proffers  that  make  life  here  extra  pleasant  for 
one  small  family. 

Third  Month  26,  1918. 

As  for  the  personnel  of  our  equipe,  there  is  little  to  say, 
except  that  our  Kamerads,  Ralph  and  Louis,  are  very  nice 
boys  who  dig  and  delve  for  H.  and  haul  water  from  a  well 
marked  "Eau  Non  Potable,"  and  chop  wood  for  me.  In- 
deed, we  are  a  most  happy  small  family  and  my  only  care  is 
to  keep  their  hollow  legs  well  filled  with  good  food.  Every 
morning  we  come  creeping  down  our  rickety  ladder  at  7.15, 
start  up  the  fire  (which  usually  takes  the  hand  of  the  Chef 
d'equipe)  and  boil  the  coffee  a'la  France.  This  consists  in 
pouring  boiling  water  over,  through  and  around  the  grounds, 
without  allowing  them  actually  to  boil  themselves.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  with  the  applause  I  receive  I  should  try 
new  experiments.  Yesterday  it  was  dandelion  salad,  a  favorite 
Spring  dish  in  France.  I  had  a  lovely  time  grubbing  in  the 
fields  for  the  nice  fresh  weeds,  with  the  warm  sun  pouring 
down  on  my  back,  and  the  odor  of  sweet  purple  violets  hot 
under  my  nose.  Over  the  hill  I  could  hear  the  hammering  of 
the  carpenters  at  work  on  the  new  American  aviation  camp, 
and  up  in  the  blue,  several  graceful  planes  circled  and  dipped 
like  the  most  beautiful  birds.  1  am  absolutely  in  love  with 
the  splendid  things  and  drop  everything  about  fifty  times  a 
day  to  rush  out  and  watch  one  skim  over  the  tree  tops  or  spiral 
down  to  the  ground.  There  is  one  especially  that  we  can  tell 
by  the  peculiar  whistle  of  its  propeller,  and  now  when  the 
whistler  comes  swooping  by  on  his  way  home  from  scout  duty, 
we  exchange  a  friendly  salute  with  the  aviator  en  passant. 
But  to  go  back  to  the  dandelions.  Knowing  that  the  French 
make  an  especially  good  salad  dressing,  I  went  next  door  to 
my  old  neighbor  and  asked  her  for  the  receipt.  At  first  she 
did  not  get  the  point,  but  then  she  caught  on,  rushed  into  the 
house,  shooing  several  miscreant  chickens  before  her,  and 
explained  the  process  to  me  in  the  most  voluble  burst.  You 
take  a  little  lard,  melt  it  up  and  just  before  eating,  pour  in  a 
little  oil,  pepper,  salt  and  onion,  and  whiff — there  you  have 
an  A 1  dressing.  But  beware — don't  do  it  as  1  did,  for  in  my 
zeal  I  poured  the  mixture  over  the  salad  on  sitting  down  at  the 
table  and  the  stuff  got  cold  and  stuck  in  little  lumps  all  through 
the  lettuce.  Next  time  I  will  know  better.  Last  night  we 
went  to  visit  the  Gant  Jules  family  in  their  new  barrackment. 
This  low  brown  building  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  their  old 
home,  which  Mde.  assured  me  was  very  large,  having  "quatre 
pieces"  (i.  e.,  four  rooms)  down  stairs.  The  only  son  of  the 
house,  a  man  of  twenty-eight,  was  killed  last  summer  at  Ver- 
dun, since  when  things  have  not  gone  well  with  the  Gants.  His 
mother  showed  us  a  heavy  wreath  of  china  roses,  with  a  band 
of  beads  bearing  the  writing  "A  mon  Fils"  across  it.  This  is 
to  be  placed  on  his  grave,  as  soon  as  the  way  through  that 
war  besieged  section  is  open.  In  the  meantime  she  takes 
much  comfort  from  the  thought  that  his  uncle,  who  is  apparent- 


ly also  stationed  near  there,  writes  home  that  the  last  resting 
place  of  her  Emilie  Leon  is  well  cared  for. 

Fifth-day. — To-night  we  are  all  thoroughly  tuckered  out— 
the  healthy  tucker  that  follows  a  day  spent  working  hard  in 
the  open  air.  H.  and  L.  have  worked  like  beavers  clearing 
away  the  ruins  of  the  Mayor's  house,  and  their  trouble  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  good  tile  floors  under  about 
four  feet  of  rubbish.  Now  they  have  built  a  neat  stone  wall 
all  round  the  edge  and  the  job  is  done.  Besides  this  they  have 
laid  a  stylish  tile  walk  through  the  mud  of  our  courtyard  from 
front  gate  to  door  with  a  right  angle  turn  to  the  garden  gate. 
So  they  have  a  right  to  complain  of  aching  backs,  pounded 
fingers,  and  blistered  hands.  As  for  me,  as  usual  I  got  done 
all  my  cooking  in  the  morning,  for  when  you  have  a  wood 
stove  you  have  to  stick  close  "to  hum"  or  else  it  has  a  nasty 
trick  of  being  gorgeous  one  moment  and  out  the  next.  So 
while  my  "pot  au  feu"  (i.  e.,  soup  of  everything  handy)  was 
cooking  for  dinner,  1  just  made  a  meat  pie  and  clapped  it  in 
the  oven  for  supper.  Another  experiment — and  my  oh!  it 
was  good  with  a  thick  vegetable  gravy  (left  from  dinner)  to 
pour  over  it,  and  piping  hot  right  out  of  the  oven. 

At  three  o'clock  I  went  to  get  the  bread  that  is  distributed 
from  the  little  "Epicerie"  every  three  days  and  at  four  the 
sugar  ration  for  the  month,  one  pound  per  person,  was  given 
out  from  the  Maire.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  sight,  this  dis- 
tribution. In  the  school-room  the  Mayor  sits  behind  a  desk 
taking  in  the  money,  while  beside  him  the  schoolmaster,  his 
assistant,  weighed  out  to  each  comer  her  share,  neither  one 
lump  more  or  less.  The  weights  consisted  mostly  of  pieces  of 
shell  and  rifle  cartridges,  so  that  to  the  ignorant  the  weight 
of  their  portion  was  an  unknown  quantity.  All  the  house- 
wives of  the  village  meet  here  and  exchange  gossip,  and  for 
each  newcomer  there  is  a  general  smile  and  a  "  Bonjour, 
Madame"  from  every  lip.  To-night  H.  and  I  were  too  tired 
to  do  more  than  go  for  the  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  at 
Mde.  Phliss'  (pronounced  flea),  and  now  we  are  all  gathered 
around  our  candlestand  writing  or  reading.  A  lovely  Bohe- 
mian life,  and  if  the  guns  keep  as  quiet  as  they  have  to-day,  we 
would  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  war. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

THE  LAND  OF  ANYHOW. 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  What's-the-TJse, 

Where  Slipshod  Point  is  now, 
There  used  to  be,  when  I  was  young, 

The  Land  of  Anyhow. 

Don't  Care  was  king  of  all  this  realm — 

A  cruel  king  was  he! 
For  those  who  served  him  with  good  heart 

He  treated  shamefully! 

When  boys  and  girls  their  tasks  would  slight 

And  cloud  poor  mother's  brow, 
He'd  say,  "Don't  care!    It's  good  enough! 

Just  do  it  anyhow." 

But  when  in  after  life  they  longed 

To  make  proud  fortune  bow, 
He  let  them  find  that  fate  ne'er  smiles 

On  work  done  anyhow. 

For  he  who  would  the  harvest  reap 

Must  learn  to  use  the  plow, 
And  pitch  his  tent  a  long,  long  way 

From  the  Land  of  Anyhow! 

The  White-browed  Babbler. — Of  all  the  many  birds  that 
visit  my  garden,  I  think  the  one  whose  cheery  notes  are  most 
often  heard  is  the  White-browed  Babbler.  Come  with  me, 
and  look  out  of  my  bed-room  window  early  before  breakfast. 
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Before  you  arc  near  enough  to  see  out  of  the  window,  you 
will  hear  a  company  of  our  little  friends  chattering  away  like 
some  other  little  people  1  know  of.  But  these  funny  little 
birds  not  only  chatter  as  hard  as  they  can,  often  several 
Speaking  at  the  same  time,  but  they  mix  their  talk  with  a 
number  of  harsh  cries  that  for  all  the  world  sound  like  scolding. 
If  one  begins,  the  others  take  it  up,  and  reply  back  in  the  same 
loud,  rude  voice. 

Now,  if  we  are  quiet  we  can  look  down  upon  them  from  the 
window:  there  they  are — three  under  an  erica  bush  on  the 
ground,  each  with  its  long  curved  beak  picking  up  numberless 
insects  which  its  sharp  eyes  are  able  to  distinguish,  and  each 
turning  over  the  dead  leaves  or  bits  of  twigs  with  a  quick, 
jerky  movement.  Now  and  again  one  will  jerk  some  dead 
leaf  or  twig  quite  a  distance;  in  fact,  more  than  once  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  birds  by  noticing  the  leaves  and 
twigs  flying  from  underneath  some  thick  bush. 

Soon  we  become  aware  that  the  ground  under  all  the  bushes 
near  by  is  being  as  hurriedly  and  energetically  searched  over 
for  insects  by  the  companions,  as  it  was  by  the  three  birds  we 
first  caught  sight  of.  They  all  seem  to  be  in  a  great  hurry; 
not  many  moments  can  be  spared  by  any  of  them  for  searching 
in  any  one  particular  spot,  but  with  a  few  giant  kangaroo-like 
hops  they  move  from  bush  to  bush,  turning  over  the  dead 
leaves  in  a  flustered,  hurried  sort  of  way  that  suggests  that 
many  good  things  must  be  missed  which  a  more  patient  search 
would  reveal.  This  morning,  I  have  been  watching  a  company 
of  these  birds  in  a  secluded  dell,  covered  with  Peppermint 
gum  and  Blue  gum  scrub.  When  I  first  saw  them  they  were 
quite  silent,  busily  searching  on  the  ground  amongst  the  grass 
and  under  the  bushes  for  their  food,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
me  they  began  to  make  their  querulous  cries,  made  up  of  four 
notes  uttered  in  quick  succession,  a  sort  of  combination  be- 
tween a  warble  and  a  scold.  A  couple  of  them  flew,  with 
quick  flaps  of  their  wings,  and  their  long  tails  spread  out  like 
a  fan,  to  the  nearest  thick  bush,  alighting  several  feet  from  the 
bush  on  the  ground;  then  with  several  kangaroo-like  hops 
quickly  reaching  the  lowest  branch,  and  rapidly  making  their 
way  up  into  the  branches,  all  the  time  uttering  the  notes  re- 
ferred to  before,  and  also  a  loud  scolding  note.  They  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  band,  until  the  whole  of 
the  mob  were  chattering  away  in  the  same  bush  or  others 
near  it.  I  sat  quite  still,  and  it  was  only  a  few  moments  be- 
fore they  began  to  spread  out  again  over  the  ground,  feeding 
in  twos  and  threes  under  the  bushes,  and  searching  for  in- 
sects in  the  long  grass. 

I  noticed  one  found  a  good-sized  moth;  with  the  aid  of  my 
field-glasses,  I  was  able  to  watch  it,  still  holding  the  moth  in 
its  beak,  commence  climbing  (we  should  say),  but  really  flitting, 
from  branch  to  branch,  starting  with  one  of  the  lower  ones 
and  rising  to  the  higher  ones  of  a  gum  sapling.  1  wondered 
why  it  did  not  quickly  eat  up  the  sweet  morsel,  as  is  their 
usual  habit  (no  doubt  in  fear  that  other  members  of  the  mob 
might  steal  it),  but  when  it  was  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground  it  disappeared  into  a  bunch  of  leaves,  appearing  again 
a  moment  later  without  the  moth.  On  going  up  to  the  tree 
I  found  that  its  nest  was  in  the  bunch  of  twigs  and  leaves  that 
had  hidden  it  from  my  view,  and  that  it  had  given  the  moth 
to  its  little  ones  in  the  nest.  I  could  not  climb  up  and  look 
into  the  nest,  which  was  made  of  twigs,  dome-shaped  at  one 
end,  and  drawn  out  sideways  at  the  other  into  a  sort  of  spout 
carefully  made  of  twigs,  the  whole  nest  being  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  laid  on  its  side  as  it  were  in  the  smaller  twigs  of 
the  gum  sapling.  The  real  nest,  where  the  eggs  are  laid  and 
the  young  reared,  is  in  the  domed  part  of  the  twig  house,  and 
is  lined  with  some  softish  material  such  as  leaves,  grass  or 
feathers.  The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  sometimes 
four,  varying  from  brown  to  grey  mottled  with  darker  brown, 
and  very  often  with  hair  lines  scattered  about  over  them; 
altogether,  the  eggs  are  very  pretty.  Some  of  the  Babblers 
are  nesting  throughout  the  year,  though  the  chief  breeding 
season  is  from  very  early  Spring  to  well  into  the  Summer; 
but  to-day,  at  the  very  end  of  Summer,  I  have  seen  one  feeding 


its  young  on  its  nest,  and  I  have  found  nests  with  eggs  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  Winter.  While  the  name  of  this  bird 
is  the  "White-browed  Babbler"  or  the  "White  Eye-browed 
Chatterer,"  every  locality  has  its  own  special  name.  Thus 
on  Yorke  Peninsula  1  noticed  the  boys  calling  it  the  "  Kangaroo 
Bird,"  because  of  its  habit  of  flying  from  the  top  of  a  "she- 
oak"  to  the  ground  a  few  feet  away  from  the  trunk  of  another 
tree,  and  then  making  a  series  of  huge  hops  till  it  is  under  the 
boughs  of  the  tree,  when  it  starts  to  hop  or  flit  from  bough  to 
bough,  circling  round  and  round  until  it  reaches  the  higher 
branches  of  the  tree.  Another  name  is  the  "Cat  Bird,"  be- 
cause the  scolding  noise  is  supposed  to  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  "miaw"  of  a  cat.  Once  at  Edithburgh  one  of  these 
birds  came  down  to  the  very  tip  of  a  branch  within  three  feet 
of  my  face,  and  opening  its  beak  wide  scolded  me  in  the  most 
rude  manner.  A  more  common  name  is  the  "Twelve  Apos- 
tles," because  there  are  usually  about  twelve  in  a  mob. 

"But,"  you  say,  "what  does  the  bird  look  like?"  It  is 
about  eight  inches  long,  nearly  as  long  as  a  starling,  but  very 
slender,  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of  a  starling,  except 
for  its  length,  which  is  largely  made  up  of  a  long  curved  beak 
and  a  long  tail.  The  throat,  neck  and  chest  are  white,  and  it 
has  a  long  white  line  above  the  eye  stretching  from  the  beak 
right  across  its  face  and  head  to  the  neck;  the  rest  of  the  color 
is  brown,  except  the  tail,  in  which  all  the  feathers  except  the 
centre  ones  have  broad  white  tips.  It  spreads  the  tail  when  it 
flies,  making  it  into  a  miniature  fan  fringed  with  white.  The 
scientific  name  of  this  bird  is  Pomatorhinus  Superciliosus. 

Sydney,  Australia.  EdWIN  AsHBY- 


A  C.  O.'S  CONFESSION. 


A  correspondent  writes:  "1  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the 
articles  in  The  Friend  in  regard  to  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the 
different  opinions  as  to  the  attitude  that  the  Society  should  take  in  regard 
to  asking  the  Government  for  relief,  or  rather  release. 

"I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Ethel  M.  Ashby,  in  which  she  alluded 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Thompson  Elliott  as  Clerk  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  It  was  written  from  the  Detention  Rooms,  Park  Hotel, 
Whitley  Bay,  Northumberland,  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  of  Eighth 
Month  last  year,  by  John  P.  S.  Fletcher." — Eds. 

The  quotation  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: — ■ 

"  I  have  been  asked,  as  one  of  their  representatives  on  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  speak  to  the  Yorkshire  Quarterly 
Meeting's  Minute  which  will  come  forward  at  the  next  meeting 
in  favor  of  approaching  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  release  of  conscientious  objectors  from  prison.  As 
you  know  I  have  often  spoken  on  previous  occasions  against 
such  proposals,  but  my  recent  experiences  and  present  resi- 
dence in  the  army  makes  me  take  the  unusual  course,  I  believe, 
of  asking  you  to  read  this  letter  to  the  meeting. 

"The  question  is  one  of  proportion  as  to  who  suffers  most 
under  conscription.  I  have  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  till 
now.  But,  seeing  as  I  did,  the  barrack-room  at  York,  fill 
and  empty  again  and  again  with  hundreds  of  boys  of  eighteen, 
and  young  men  and  old  men  whose  business  exemptions  have 
expired,  1  realized  how  enormous  the  evil  is.  In  these  days 
at  York  and  Whitley  Bay  1  have  spoken  with  scores  of  men, 
and  as  never  before,  1  have  felt  the  fear  that  is  in  their  hearts, 
as  one  lad  from  Leeds  said  to  me,  '  We  would  all  be  conscien- 
tious objectors  if  we  had  the  courage.'  And  a  man  of  forty- 
one  broke  down  and  cried  bitterly  as  he  told  me  how  his  wife 
was  struggling  alone  to  keep  the  business  together.  1  wish 
1  could  make  the  Meeting  feel  as  I  have  felt  during  these  days 
the  dreadful  weight  of  fear  and  hopelessness  there  is  in  the 
hearts  of  these  lads  and  men  in  the  grip  of  the  machine.  And 
I  find  no  one  speaking  publicly  for  them.  The  only  consolation 
I  have  is  that  by  my  being  here  and  refusing  orders  1  have 
given  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  two  or  three  hundred  men. 

"So  you  will  gather  that  I  am  still  opposed  to  our  Society 
taking  any  public  action  that  will  ask  for  relief  for  me  while 
leaving  all  these  others  still  in  the  toils.    The  small  proportion 
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of  conscientious  objectors  in  prison  suffer,  it  is  true,  but  we 
do  not  sutler  without  hope;  but  these  men,  the  unconscientious 
objectors,  do  suffer  without  hope.  We  Friends  have  not  been 
able  to  go  to  the  Government  on  their  behalf.  If  we  had 
done  so  then  we  would  have  been  better  able  to  ask  for  relief 
for  the  conscientious  objectors  in  particular,  but  even  then 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  right  to  do  so.  Every  day 
thousands  of  lads  and  men  are  driven  like  sheep  into  the  army. 
At  the  most  only  two  or  three  of  these  are  conscientious 
objectors.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  be  shut  up  and  rebellious 
thoughts  have  come  to  me,  but  I  have  been  amply  compensated 
by  the  look  of  surprised  hope  that  has  come  to  these  lads  as 
they  have  seen  me  refuse  orders.  In  all  humility  and  only 
dimly  understanding  what  it  means  1  say  now  that  1  would 
gladly  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  prison  if  by  doing  so  1  could 
end  conscription  sooner,  even  by  a  few  weeks. 

"  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  you  who  are  outside  compare 
your  lot  with  ours,  and  feel  that  you  must  do  something  to 
bring  us  relief.  Just  in  the  same  way  we  who  know  them 
compare  our  lot  with  that  of  the  soldiers,  and  would  do  any- 
thing to  bring  them  relief.  I  can  understand  how  this  pro- 
posal is  brought  forward  by  different  Friends  again  and 
again;  I  know,  too,  why  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  just  as 
often,  seeing  the  larger  view,  has  been  unable  to  take  the 
action  desired.  The  action  of  itself  is  not  wrong,  but  it  is 
dangerous.  Friends  must  beware  of  endangering  our  tes- 
timony against  all  war  by  making  the  subject  of  our  first 
approach  to  the  Government  an  attempt  to  save  ourselves  and 
our  friends  from  personal  suffering. 

"For  those  in  prison  who  are  weak  in  faith  and  feeble  in 
body,  we  can  in  God's  power  strengthen  them  that  they  may 
be  equal  to  the  trials  that  come  to  them,  but  we  should  not 
ask  that  the  trial  be  removed." 


LETTER  FROM  FRANCE 

[The  following  letter,  dated  at  Ornans,  First-day,  Fifth 
Month  1 2th,  is  of  a  different  character  from  any  we  have  as 
yet  published,  and  in  justice  to  ourselves  we  quote  from  a 
note  of  Alice  F.  Pennock  to  the  office,  dated  Seventh  Month 
ist. — EDS.j 

You  have  asked  for  letters  from  the  boys  in  France,  and  I  am  sending 
you,  for  print,  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  my  son,  Charles,  written  to 

 ,  to  whom  he  is  engaged.    She  was  willing  that  I  should  copy 

this  much  of  her  letter,  feeling  that  it  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  share 
with  others— A.  F.  P.] 

Ornans. 

I  know  that  you  are  praying  for  the  same  things  that  I  am 
and  praying  just  as  sincerely  as  I  am. 

To-night  it  got  to  be  eight  o'clock  and  no  one  had  come  down 
to  start  meeting.  I  felt  that  1  must  have  the  hour  in  silence 
in  which  to  think.  So  I  went  around  and  got  six  or  eight 
fellows  together  and  we  had  a  little  meeting.  Meeting  over 
here  has  meant  a  great  deal  more  to  me  than  it  ever  did  at 
home,  I  never  thought  that  I  really  must  go  at  home,  but  here 
a  First-day  without  meeting  for  an  hour  in  the  evening  is  not 
complete.  I  just  must  have  that  silent  hour  in  which  to  think, 
and  to  pray  for  your  well-being,  and  for  a  quick  ending  to  the 
war  and  happiness,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  the  poor  French 
people  who  have  been  so  terribly  afflicted  with  pain  and  sor- 
row, and  who,  in  spite  of  all  this,  have  managed  to  keep  up  a 
stout  heart  and  struggle  along.  These  are  the  people  who 
deserve  to  be  comforted  and  to  have  happiness  come  to  them. 
As  an  example,  here  in  our  little  town  of  1 500,  somewhere 
around  seventy-five  young  men  have  already  been  killed,  not 
to  mention  the  two  or  three  hundred  who  have  been  badly 
wounded  and  perhaps  crippled  for  life,  either  by  the  loss  of 
sight,  or  limbs  or  in  some  other  way. 

God  grant  that  this  war  may  be  over  before  our  country 
must  be  struck  by  the  curse  of  bloodshed  and  war  in  the  way 
France  and  England  and  the  other  nations  involved  in  this 
war  have  been. 

It  is  entirely  different  at  home,  wishing  for  an  end  to  the 


war  from  what  it  is  over  here.  Of  course,  I'm  not  at  all  blaming 
you  for  wishing  the  war  would  end  so  that  I  could  come  home, 
but  it  is  so  different  here  where  one  is  in  direct  contact  with  the 
suffering  people.  When  you  walk  about  a  city  or  travel  about 
the  country  and  see  no  one  but  old  people,  women  and  children, 
it  seems  not  only  strange,  but  very,  very  sad.  Absolutely 
every  man  from  eighteen  to  fifty  is  in  uniform,  unless  he  is 
unable  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  country. 

And  the  Germans — it  is  just  as  hard  for  them  as  it  is  for  us. 
Just  think  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  sweethearts,  like 
yourself,  who  have  a  lover  at  the  front,  hoping  and  praying 
for  his  safety  the  same  as  you  are,  and  would  be  if  I  were  in 
great  danger  all  the  time.  Just  think  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  wives,  such  as  you  hope  to  be  some  day,  who  are 
praying  for  the  keeping  of  their  husbands,  which  means  life 
and  happiness  to  them.  Though  they  are  on  the  opposite  side 
from  us,  they  are  human  as  we  are.  Suffering  is  just  as  hard 
for  them  as  it  is  for  us.  They  pray  for  their  men  as  you  do 
for  me,  only  their  anxiety  is  much  greater  in  most  cases,  as 
their  men  are  nearly  all  in  the  front  line.  Think  what  a  great 
wave  of  anguish  must  have  swept  over  the  German  common 
people  when  they  heard  that  500,000  of  their  men  had  been 
killed  in  one  month.  I  just  want  you  to  feel  as  the  Bible  says, 
"  Love  your  enemies."  They  do  not  want  to  fight  any  more 
than  we  do. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  one  of  my  biggest  reasons 
for  wishing  for  peace  is  so  I  can  come  home  to  you,  but  we 
can  not  be  here  long  without  feeling  strongly  the  other  way 
also:  that  is  wishing  and  praying  for  peace  so  that  the  great 
suffering  in  the  world  at  present  might  be  alleviated.  Just 
one  case  in  millions,  where  the  pangs  of  war  have  been  felt, 
was  one  I  saw  last  night.  I  had  been  in  at  Besancon,  and  we 
had  to  change  cars  half-way  out  to  Ornans.  A  young  woman 
dressed  in  black,  a  simple  black  dress  and  hat,  holding  a  baby 
and  little  basket,  got  into  our  compartment.  Evidently  an- 
other woman  in  the  compartment  had  read  a  letter  the  woman 
had  in  her  hand,  and  this  is  what  I  gathered  from  conversation 
with  people  in  the  compartment.  The  young  woman  was  an 
Alsatian  and  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  French  or  any  language 
but  German.  Alsace,  you  know,  has  belonged  to  Germany 
since  1870,  when  it  was  taken  from  France,  but  the  people 
are  loyal  to  France,  however! 

The  husband  had  been  killed  and  she  had  no  other  relations 
living,  except  the  baby  she  carried  in  her  arms.  She  had  lost 
her  home  and  all  her  belongings  in  the  recent  German  advance 
and  was  being  sent  down  to  Ornans  to  the  refugee  home  here, 
not  knowing  a  soul  or  a  word  of  the  language  they  talk  here. 
She  had  been  traveling  two-and-a-half  days  without  a  chance 
to  lie  down  or  to  take  a  nap,  while  in  her  little  basket  she  carried 
food  enough  for  her  trip  for  herself  and  the  baby.  Her  letter 
telling  where  she  was  going  and  explaining  about  her  she 
carried  squeezed  in  wrinkles  in  one  hand,  while  she  had  hold 
of  the  baby's  little  hand  with  the  other.  Here  she  was  not 
knowing  where  she  was  going,  not  knowing  how  to  ask  for 
what  she  wanted.  Added  to  this  was  the  recent  loss  of  her 
all,  the  little  home  and  most  of  all  her  husband,  just  killed 
in  the  war,  and  she  left  alone  with  her  baby  to  fight  her  battles 
and  live  her  life  as  she  may. 

Thus  you  see,  in  a  small  way,  how  people  are  suffering  all 
over  the  country  on  account  of  this  useless  and  needless  blood- 
shed and  warfare.  How  badly  it  made  me  feel  to  see  that 
poor  girl,  for  she  couldn't  have  been  over  twenty-four  or  twen- 
ty-five, whose  happiness  has  been  cut  off  so  short.  God 
grant  that  she  may  in  some  manner  and  some  measure  be 
comforted  in  her  great  trial  and  hardship,  that  of  losing 
everything  on  earth  dear  to  her  except  her  baby.  This  is 
how  the  poor  French  people  are  affected  by  war.  It  is  bad 
enough  in  England,  but  at  least  their  homes  are  left  to  them 
over  there.  To  be  sure,  the  French  Government  gives  this 
poor  girl  an  allowance,  but  what  can  money  mean,  when  your 
loved  ones  are  all  gone?  Oh,  may  it  be  over  soon  before  many 
more  such  young  wives  and  mothers  have  to  suffer  this  equal 
hardship.    Please  join  me  in  prayers  for  these  poor  people 
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who  have  to  see  their  men  go  away,  not  knowing  whether 
they'll  ever  return  again.  They  have  it  so  much  harder  than 
you  folks  at  home  do.  They  are  enduring  unbelievable  hard- 
ships here.  Every  way  one  turns  is  the  same  sorrow  and 
suffering. 

1  felt  that  1  must  tell  you  all  this  so  that  you'll  know  what 
hardship  the  poor  wives  and  mothers  are  enduring  over  here. 
How  my  heart  went  out  to  that  poor  girl  on  the  train  last 
night!  How  little  life  must  mean  to  her  now.  Oh,  may  this 
war  end  soon  and  stop  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  these 
people. 

Charles  F.  Pennock. 


We  search  the  world  for  truths;  we  cull 

The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful 
From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll, 

From  old  flowered  fields  of  the  soul ; 
And  weary  seekers  of  the  best, 

We  come  back  weary  from  our  quest, 
To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 

Is  in  the  book  our  mothers  read. 

— Whittier. 


A  FIRST  FRIENDS*  MEETING. 

[In  the  notes  on  London  Yearly  Meeting  reference  was  made  to  the 
two  monthly  meetings  in  South  Africa,  and  to  the  possibilityof  another 
meeting  being  organized  at  Durban.  The  following  letter  from  the 
latter  place,  written  with  The  Friend  in  mind  as  a  channel  of  publica- 
tion, has  just  reached  us. — Eds.] 

Durban,  Natal,  South  Africa, 

Fourth  Month  2,  1918. 

Dear  Friends: — 

On  last  First-day  afternoon,  A.  Edw.  Kelsey,  Rosa  E.  Lee 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  first  Friends'  meeting 
ever  held  in  Durban.  Gilbert  Reynolds,  an  English  Friend, 
who  has  been  in  business  here  for  a  number  of  years,  made  an 
attempt  some  time  ago  to  bring  together  the  few  Friends  of 
this  locality  that  they  might  become  acquainted.  Circum- 
stances prevented  the  plan  from  being  carried  out,  but  recently 
some  Friends  from  Johannesburg  came  to  visit  in  Durban  and 
Gilbert  Reynolds,  after  talking  with  them,  decided  to  try 
again.  The  date  was  set  for  Fourth  Month  21st.  During 
the  week  preceding  this  date  there  arrived  in  Durban  Dr. 
Standing  and  wife,  English  Friends,  who  have  been  mission- 
aries in  Madagascar  for  thirty-seven  years;  W.  H.  Moxham 
and  his  wife  from  East  Orignaland,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Durban  (it  was  interesting  to  learn  that  they  live 
on  a  farm  of  three  thousand  acres  and  are  forty  miles  from  a 
doctor) ;  and  A.  Edw.  Kelsey,  Rosa  E.  Lee  and  Alice  W.  Jones 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Palestine.  These 
all  in  looking  up  Friends  came  in  touch  with  Gilbert  Reynolds, 
who  informed  us  of  the  meeting  that  had  been  appointed  at 
his  home  and  invited  us  to  be  present.  During  our  short 
stay  at  Cape  Town  we  had  met  an  English  Friend,  Charlotte 
A.  Brown,  who  is  one  of  the  workers  at  the  Friends'  Mission 
at  Brumana,  Syria,  and  expects  to  return  as  soon  as  conditions 
make  it  possible.  She  told  us  of  Gilbert  Reynolds  and  Edw. 
Kelsey  found  him  soon  after  we  reached  Durban. 

On  First-day  afternoon  we  went  to  the  home  of  Gilbert 
Reynolds  and  his  wife  and  there  met  the  few  Friends  who  had 
come  together.  After  tea  and  a  social  time  on  their  pleasant 
veranda,  we  went  into  the  house  and  sat  down  in  the  quiet  to 
wait  before  God.  It  was  a  precious  season.  Dr.  Standing 
told  of  God's  gracious  leading  in  his  own  experience  and  others 
followed,  dwelling  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  joy  of 
knowing  Him  intimately  as  a  guide  and  helper.  It  was  a  time 
that  we  shall  not  forget.  As  Gilbert  Reynolds  expressed  it, 
"  It  seemed  that  a  special  guiding  power  had  chosen  the  date 
for  the  meeting." 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  there  are  Friends' 
meetings  at  Cape  Town  and  at  Johannesburg.  Their  first 
general  meeting  was  held  at  Cape  Town  this  last  Winter. 


We  have  enjoyed  the  ten  days'  visit  in  this  interesting  part 
of  the  world.  Durban  is  a  clean,  beautiful  English  city,  with 
a  white  population  of  about  30,000,  a  somewhat  larger  Indian 
population  and  ten  times  as  many  Negroes.  We  have  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  some  of  the  mission  stations  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  Among  the  Zulus,  I  have  never  before  realized  the 
tremendous  work  that  still  lies  before  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  bringing  to  the  black  man  the  story  of  the  Cross. 

We  expect  soon  to  be  on  our  way  again.  We  are  eager  to 
get  to  the  work  that  we  know  is  waiting  for  us. 

Alice  W.  Jones. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

"C.  0."  Commissioner.  —  A  letter  received  on  the  third  instant 
from  the  War  Department,  informs  that  the  special  "C.  O."  Commission- 
er has  been  appointed.  This  official  is  Dr.  Roswell  C.  McCrea,  an  alum- 
nus of  Haverford  College,  though  not  himself  a  Friend.  He  has  been 
Dean  of  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Professor  of  Economics,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  It  is  too  early  to 
state  policy  to  be  adopted. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  op  The  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  Eighth  Month  3,  1918. 


Received  from  21  Meetings  $3,935.41 

Received  from  14  Individuals     301.50 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   27.00 

Received  for  Supplies   8.00 

Received  for  Reconstruction   6.00 


Total   .$4,277.91 


Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 


The  Summer  School  at  Cheney. — Rows  upon  rows  of  faces  of  all 
shades  of  color:  black,  brown,  mulatto  and  white,  confronted  us,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers,  assembled  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  auditorium,  to  meet  the  students  of  the  Summer  School 
session.  According  to  custom,  the  evening  was  to  be  devoted  to  hearing 
from  these  student  teachers  their  experiences  and  problems.  To  the 
critical  eye  of  the  white  visitor,  many  of  the  faces  at  first  looked  dull  and 
unexpressive.  If  these  were  the  instructors  of  the  colored  children  of 
the  nation,  what  touch  of  the  divine  fire  could  be  handed  down  to  this 
young  race?  And  yet  the  very  presence  of  all  these  men  and  women, 
paying  out  of  meagre  salaries  for  the  opportunity  to  raise  their  standards 
of  teaching  by  a  summer  of  study,  was  a  proof  of  character  and  intelli- 
gence. , 

As  one  after  another  rose  and  gave  something  of  a  personal  history,  our 
sympathies  were  more  and  more  fully  enlisted.  From  Massachusetts 
to  Alabama,  and  from  Iowa  to  Pennsylvania,  these  teachers  had  come. 
There  was  the  primary  teacher  for  colored  children  in  one  of  the  large 
schools  of  a  south  Atlantic  port,  where  unskilled  laborers  are  earning 
eighty  dollars  a  week  at  building  ships.  She  reported  a  substantial  raise 
in  wages  and  adequate  equipment.  The  perplexities  of  her  lot  lay  in 
the  continuous  stream  of  new  pupils  crowding  into  the  class-rooms.  Very 
different  was  the  experience  of  a  teacher  from  the  rural  districts  of  Mary-: 
land,  with  a  one-room  shack  supposed  to  accommodate  thirty  pupils 
and  stretched  to  fit  the  needs  of  fifty-five.  Benches  nailed  to  the  floor 
serve  in  this  room  both  as  desk  and  chair,  and  the  smaller  children  sit 
all  day  long  without  having  their  feet  on  the  floor. 

So  the  stories  varied,  but  in  all  there  was  the  same  intelligent  desire 
to  improve  conditions,  to  lengthen  the  school  year,  to  connect  the  school 
with  the  community.  Parent-teacher  associations  were  familiar  to  nearly 
all  the  speakers  and  many  related  how  the  parents  had  eked  out  the  teach- 
er's salary  from  their  own  pockets  in  order  to  lengthen  the  four-month 
term  which  used  to  prevail  in  colored  schools.  In  some  cases  salaries 
were  as  low  as  twenty-five  dollars  a  month;  but  many  of  the  teachers 
were  paid  two  or  three  times  that  figure.  Most  of  these  men  and  women 
had  been  teaching  from  six  to  fifteen  years  and  were  evidently  reliable, 
capable  members  of  society,  looked  up  to  in  their  communities. 

It  remained  for  a  teacher  from  South  Carolina  to  cap  the  climax  as 
she  told  most  amusingly  about  how  she  had  been  teaching  school  all 
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day  and  working  in  her  war  garden  in  the  morning  and  evening.  As  a 
result,  she  had  arrived  at  Oheyney  fatigued  beyond  the  power  to  study; 
and  she  commented  humorously  on  her  own  stupidity  for  the  first  week  or 
so  after  her  arrival.  Then  briefly  but  clearly  she  referred  to  what  she 
had  learned:  drawing,  basketry,  domestic  science,  expressed  her  grati- 
tude to  the  school  and  closed  with  the  fervent  desire  for  her  own  work 
to  begin  that  she  might  pass  on  to  others  what  she  had  learned. 

An  evidence  that  her  gratitude  and  that  of  many  others  was  genuine, 
was  afforded  by  the  presentation  of  a  gift  to  Cheyney  from  the  summer 
school  students  of  sixty  dollars  and  fifteen  cents.  Such  contributions 
out  of  slender  purses  touch  the  heart  more  than  larger  sums;  but  these 
are  indispensable  if  such  an  institution  as  the  Cheyney  Training  School 
for  Teachers  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  evening  closed  with  the  adoption 
by  rising  vote  of  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  various  state  governors,  which  brought  out  clearly  the  two  following 
points  that  the  white  citizens  of  this  country  would  do  well  to  ponder: 

1.  There  are  in  this  country  about  ten  millions  of  colored  people;  but 
there  are  school  opportunities  for  only  about  half  that  number.  Further- 
more, there  are  only  about  half  the  number  of  trained  teachers  necessary 
to  man  these  existing  schools.  What  is  to  be  expected  for  the  future  from 
a  race  that  is  not  given  sufficient  education  to  fit  it  for  the  duties  of  life 
and  citizenship? 

2.  How  can  colored  children  be  taught  to  be  law-abiding  and  good 
citizens  when  they  see  lynching  winked  at  by  the  authorities  and  more 
or  less  tolerated  by  the  opinion  of  responsible  white  citizens? 

Anne  G.  Walton. 


Within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  in  a  neighborhood 
as  strictly  rural  in  appearance  as  anything  in  Chester  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  is  the  Old  Byberry  Meeting  House. 

The  spot  is  rich  in  history  and  just  now  it  adds  another  item  to  its 
already  rich  calendar;  this  time,  however,  the  record  is  one  we  regret 
to  make. 

The  Friends'  School,  with  the  graduating  exercises  on  the  14th  ult., 
closed,  with  the  expectation  of  not  opening.  The  Intelligencer,  in  com- 
menting on  the  occasion,  says: — 

The  purchase  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  of  800  acres  in  this  vicinity 
for  its  irresponsible  wards,  has  necessitated  the  removal  of  many  Friends' 
families.  With  the  graduation  of  Anna  E.  Carter,  youngest  child  of 
Harry  and  Ellie  M.  Carter,  the  last  Friend  on  the  school  roll  was  re- 
moved. As  there  are  no  more  Friends'  children  in  the  locality  now  of 
school  age,  it  was  deemed  best  to  close  the  institution. 

The  Byberry  School  was  started  in  1720 — now  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  research  recently  made  reveals  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
oldest  Friends'  school  in  continuous  existence  save  the  Penn  Charter 
School  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  by  William  Penn. 

The  first  house  in  1720  was  of  log,  replaced  by  another  in  1789.  The 
present  house  was  erected  in  1823. 


War  Hysteria  in  Religious  Circles. — At  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.,  there  was  enrolled  in  the  Senior  Class,  until 
recently,  a  young  woman  of  unusual  intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts.  On 
the  question  of  the  Christian  attitude  toward  war,  she  held  the  position, 
substantially,  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  opposed 
to  war  as  a  method,  irrespective  of  the  cause  for  which  it  was  waged.  She 
had  not  engaged  in  activities  to  obstruct  the  Government  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  She  had  even  refrained  from  discussing  her  views  since 
America  entered  the  war,  except  in  private  conversation,  when  asked 
for  her  opinion.  Her  chief  sin  seems  to  have  been  that  when  she  did  ven- 
ture to  speak,  she  argued  so  persuasively  that  people  were  apt  to  be  con- 
verted to  her  view.  A  few  weeks  ago  secret  service  men  informed  those 
in  charge  that  the  young  woman  would  have  to  leave  the  dormitory  where 
she  was  living,  because  she  had  a  bad  influence  on  the  other  girls.  She 
quietly  moved  out,  and  continued  her  studies.  Thereupon  the  Hartford 
papers  learned  of  the  case  and  started  a  campaign  against  the  young  wo- 
man on  "patriotic"  grounds.  Super-patriotic  Seminary  authorities  were 
decidedly  cold  in  their  attitude  towards  her.  In  order  to  avoid  unpleas- 
antness and  strife,  she  has  now  left  the  school  and  moved  to  another 
state,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  she  was  to  have  graduated  from  the 
Seminary  after  a  brilliant  career.  It  is  reported  that  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy  at  Hartford  has  announced  that  no  one  with 
"pacific"  tendencies  will  be  admitted  next  year  to  the  dormitory  that 
was  exposed  to  such  danger  this  year. — A.  J.  Muste,  in  Forward. 


How  "the  sense  of  most  in  abject  sympathy  with  power,  is  lost,"  to 
quote  Wordsworth,  is  not  often  so  pointedly  illustrated  as  in  this  item: 

"At  the  Birmingham  City  Council  last  week  the  Lord  Mayor  announced 
the  resignation  of  Harrison  Barrow  and  moved  that  the  seat  be  declared 
vacant.  Our  Friend  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  it  will  be  remembered,  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
had  the  offer  of  the  Lord  Mayoralty,  which  he  eventually  declined  in 
view  of  war  conditions.  Councillor  Kneeshaw  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  reception  of  his  fellow  Councillor's  resignation  should  have  been 
so  chilly  and  formal,  but  the  Lord  Mayor  refused  to  discuss  the  matter." 


Headley  Brothers,  publishers,  who  were  summoned  at  the  Marlbor- 
ough Street  Police  Court  on  the  twenty-third  of  Fifth  Month,  together 
with  the  editor  of  the  Venturer,  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act, 
were  fined  £100  and  £5  costs,  for  "the  publication  of  statements  likely 
to  prejudice  recruiting  and  the  discipline  of  His  Majesty's  Forces."  The 
article  upon  which  the  prosecution  was  based  appeared  in  the  Third 
Month  issue  of  the  Venturer,  entitled  "A  Letter  from  the  Guard  Room." 
The  editor  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  second 
division,  but  his  sentence  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  of  £50.  We 
understand  that  Headley  Brothers  are  appealing  against  the  sentence 
passed  upon  them,  and  that  the  appeal  is  likely  to  be  heard  some  time  this 
month. 


Robert  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Branch  Scripture 
Gift  Mission,  recently  issued  a  report  showing  the  distribution  by  that 
organization  of  73,711  Testaments  or  Gospels  in  the  United  States  during 
1917,  most  of  them  to  soldiers  and  sailors  on  battleships,  in  training  camps, 
or  hospitals,  who  accept  them  eagerly  and  read  them  earnestly.  The 
Mission's  special  illustrated  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  containing 
President  Wilson's  letter  on  reading  the  Bible,  is  particularly  popular. 
Asa  S.  Wing,  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Mission,  reports  receipt  of 
$17,181.82  during  1917,  toward  expenses  of  the  work. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received  from  each  person,  paying 
for  Vol.  92. 

Elizabeth  M.  Wood,  G.  Eldaah  Wilcox,  Anna  P.  Chambers,  Alfred 
Sharpless,  Sarah  W.  Heston,  Mary  A.  L.  Thomas,  James  Smith,  Edwin 
A.  Hoopes,  Walter  T.  Moore,  Benjamin  Vail,  Reece  L.  Thomas,  Fannie 
W.  Sharpless,  Julia  A.  Walter,  James  Fyfe,  Joseph  K.  Calley,  Jacob  R. 
Elfreth,  Ruth  A.  Clement,  Daniel  L.  Copeland,  Elma  B.  Maris,  all  of 
Penna.;  M.  Emma  Allen,  Annie  H.  Stokes,  Lydia  A.  Haines,  Maurice  W. 
Haines,  Everett  H.  Haines,  Joseph  H.  Haines,  Susanna  Stiles,  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  Nathaniel  B.  Jones,  Joseph  S.  Leeds,  Allen  B.  Clement,  Thomas  W. 
Draper,  J.  Albertson  Jones,  Virginia  Nicholson,  Samuel  Bucknell,  Howard 
Evens,  Arthur  L.  Richie,  Rebecca  S.  Hall,  all  of  N.  J.;  Rachel  G.  Cope, 
Jonathan  K.  Blackburn,  Wm.  H.  Pollard,  Jesse  Edgerton,  Chas.  P. 
Morlan,  Leonard  Winder,  Edgar  Warrington,  Gilbert  Warrington, 
Robert  Ellyson,  Horace  J.  Edgerton,  A.  L.  Pemberton,  Wilson  M.  Hall, 
Lydia  J.  Bye,  Elizabeth  S.  Bowman,  Carl  Patterson,  Belinda  H.  Scho- 
field,  Jason  Penrose,  Edwin  Crew,  Martha  M.  Vaughn,  Hattie  B.  Hartley, 
Caroline  Binns,  Oliver  W.  Binns,  Gilbert  McGrew,  Gilbert  E.  Thomas, 
Walter  S.  Thomas,  Anna  Mary  Hall,  Alfred  D.  Hall,  Louis  C.  Steer, 
Lizzie  M.  Smith,  Wilmer  J.  Smith,  Albert  H.  Smith,  Junius  L.  Smith, 
Chalkley  L.  Bundy,  Wm.  P.  Taber,  Chas.  D.  Kirk,  all  of  O.;  Isabel  L. 
Gifford,  James  H.  Tucker,  Job  S.  Gidley,  Henry  T.  Gidley,  John  T.  Kent- 
field,  Thomas  K.  Wilbur,  Mary  Gifford,  all  of  Mass.;  J.  C.  Pearson,  J.  S. 
Moore,  Ellwood  Cooper,  Susanna  T.  Clement,  Archibald  Crosbie,  all  of 
Cal. ;  Sara  C.  Holloway,  Colo. ;  Chester  Mott,  la. ;  Rebecca  Green,  Ireland. 

i^T' Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTICE. 

Meetings  from  Eighth  Month  11th  to  Eighth  Month  17th. 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Media,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  13, 
at  10.30  a.  m. 

Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Coatesville,  Sixth-day,  Eighth  Month  16, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  15,  at  10.30 

A.  M. 
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Founded  186S 

THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 

of  Philadelphia 
Will  life  be  worth  living  at  65  ? 

Doesn't  it  depend  largely 
upon  whether  you 
have  an  income? 

Look  up  the  Provident 
Income  Insurance 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

H.  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron, 
hsn — Mabwt  1571. 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN   TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  •/  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation;  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card:       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


THE  ESTAUGH, 

HADDONFIELD. 

Two  pleasant  rooms,  vacant. 

Apply  to 

K:        01  I Ad—  Committee- 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.) 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Extension  courses  in  Bible  Study  and  Friends' 
History  will  be  offered  the  coming  fall  to 
Friends'  Schools,  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools, 
Young  Friends'  Association  and  other  groups 
of  Friends  who  may  wish  to  arrange  for  them. 
For  Courses,  Terms,  and  other  information,  write  to 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALHER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Cicen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  oj  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Oppo»ite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C.  Ballinger       Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Sprues  17-81    ■    ■    Keyatone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


TF  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
printer  stay  by  him.  He  deserves 
your  support.  If  you  are  considering 
a  change  see 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 
J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.         1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


^^Optician^ 

£^H16™STP2^ 


ARTS 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  11  Sprue*  MM 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

FOR  SALE 

DWELLING-HOUSE. 

Thirteen  rooms,  with  bath  and  pantry,  at 
321  S.  Orange  Street, 
MEDIA,  PA. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-improved  residence 
section;  surroundings  all  permanent  and  attractive. 
House  especially  well-lighted  and  cheerful ;  has  an 
attractive  yard  and  garden,  with  ample  shade  and 
shrubbery.    Lot  extends  through  to  South  Avenue. 

Within  four  minutes'  walk  of  Media  Railroad 
Station  and  the  Media  Short  Line  to  Sixty-ninth 
Street. 

For  further  information  address 

STANLEY  R.  YARNALL, 
321  S.  Orange  Streat,   Media,  Pa. 
Or  Erneit  R.  Yarnall.  Moylan,  Pa. 

"  RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  thorn. 


EHCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON. 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAOILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PAR  TICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHI  LADELPH  IA 

ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  A  5.  H.  Letchworth 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


TUNESASSA 


UIPMENT 


August  Investments 

Our  August  investment  list  contains: 
//  U.S.  Government  and  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds. 
7  Short-Term  securities  of  Foreign  Governments. 
18  Municipal  bonds. 

39  Attractive  bonds  and  short-term  notes  of  Railroad, 
Public  Utility  and  Industrial  Corporations. 

Fifteen  of  the  issues 
are  described  in  detail.  - 

The  yields  ranee  as  high  as  9%. 

Send  for  List  PF-174. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  30  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


T?OR  RENT— FURNISHED. 837  DE  LANCEY  PLACE, 
-T  OCEAN  CITY,  N.  .».,  from  29th  of  Eighth  Month 
until  end  of  season,  large  Cottage  with  Garage.  W.  Harold 
Tomlinson,  114  Yale  Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  Phone  190. 


"niOR  SALE  OR  RENT— TWO  COTTAGES,  THIR- 
"  teen  rooms  each.  All  conveniences.  Supplied  with 
Wissassett  Spring  Water.  Rent  $400  and  $500  for  the 
season. 

D.  W.  Bowman,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 


WANTED— FRIEND  HAVING  TWENTY  YEARS' 
experience  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
work,  including  both  design  and  manufacture — having 
also  inaugurated  office  and  factory  systems — desires  posi- 
tion in  or  near  Philadelphia. 

Address  Z, 

"  The  Friend,"  204  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED— A  YOUNG  WOMAN  TO  HELP  CARE 
for  one-and-a-half  year  old  baby  until  the  end  of 
Tenth  Month.    Reply  to 

"T"    Care  of  "The  Fbisnd-'' 
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PRACTICE  WITH  PREACHING. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  little  cottage  in  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J., 
recently  restored  to  its  original  condition,  is  a  truer  memorial 
to  John  Woolman's  character  than  the  "  Matchless  Journal," 
which  records  the  breathings  of  his  soul.  In  other  words, 
that  John  Woolman  did  as  well  as  said  what  he  believed  in, 
gives  the  real  worth  of  the  man. 

The  idealist  who  has  the  opportunity  to  put  his  ideals  to  the 
test  and  who  fails  to  do  it  gains  little  credit  for  sincerity  from 
those  with  whom  he  lives,  and  none  whatever  from  the  gen- 
erations who  follow  after  him. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  present  is  a  trying  time  for  the  would- 
be  reformer  to  live.  To  adjust  one's  self  to  conditions  as  they 
exist,  to  meet  difficult  problems  as  they  arise,  and  to  deal  with 
them  in  as  plausible  a  way  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
seem  to  recommend,  is  the  lot  of  most  of  us.  It  is  the  easiest 
way  to  get  along,  it  is  the  natural  way  with  most  men  and 
women,  and  certainly  it  tends  to  the  greatest  harmony  in  the 
circle  in  which  one  moves. 

But  the  world  does  not  advance  under  the  reign  of  such 
philosophy;  on  the  contrary,  it  retrogrades;  not  so  rapidly,  to 
be  sure,  as  when  some  great  moral  upheaval  overtakes  the 
race,  but  it  is  none  the  less  sure  in  its  outcome. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  think  that  the  present 
is  an  especially  trying  time  for  the  reformer  to  adjust  his  sails 
for  the  adventurous  flights  that  he  contemplates,  or  that  he 
feels  duty-impelled  to  make;  but  when,  you  may  reasonably 
ask,  has  it  been  an  easy  task  to  reform,  or  to  summon  one's 
resources  to  meet  a  current  that  is  set  against  you  ?  That  is 
what  reform  really  implies,  an  opposition  either  to  natural  or 
artificial  forces,  by  means  which  you  are  to  foster  or  it  may 
be  create. 

Instead  of  the  present  being  an  especially  inopportune  time 
for  the  reformer  to  be  at  his  task,  it  is  not  difficult  to  argue  that 
the  fields  are  ripe  for  his  sickle. 

Reform  to-day  points  all  one  way,  and  it  deals  with  funda- 
mentals more  than  it  has  ever  before  dealt  with  them  within 
the  experience  of  the  present  generation.    It  points  to  the 


simple  life,  which  with  many  must  be  by  the  path  of  sacrifice, 
the  giving  up  what  others  may  feel  no  call  to  abandon,  but 
which  you  must  yield  if  you  expect  your  practice  to  tally  with 
your  preaching. 

The  greatest  American  preacher  that  ever  preached  to  the 
throngs  in  London  streets,  was  known  to  walk  almost  a  score  of 
miles  before  sunrise  on  Sabbath  mornings  to  meet  an  appoint- 
ment, that  he  might  not  mar  the  Presbyterian  teaching  of  his 
childhood  by  using  a  public  tram  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  so 
when  his  friend,  an  equally  prominent  London  preacher,  came 
to  America,  he  put  into  practice  an  equally  strict  observance 
of  his  church,  that  he  might  not  spoil  the  oil  or  the  wine  of  his 
preaching  by  the  breaking  of  a  law  he  felt  to  be  Divine. 

The  atmosphere  to-day  is  all  a  tingle  with  lofty  thoughts 
on  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  duties  of  fellowship,  the  fruits 
of  co-operation  and  the  like,  and  underneath  it  all,  we  know 
there  is  more  than  a  natural  philosophy  created  by  man,  it 
has  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  modern  thought  a  rock 
foundation  in  the  immutable  teachings  of  Him,  who  was  more 
than  the  perfect  pattern,  who  was  indeed  the  God-made  man. 

Somehow  the  world  has  never  outlived  or  improved  upon 
the  pattern  of  humility  and  simplicity  given  it  centuries  ago 
in  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus.  The  reforms  of  the  world 
have  been  nursed  in  cradles  as  modest  as  the  manger  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  have  known  in  their  upward  struggle  an  experi- 
ence that  seems  to  reflect  the  trials  and  besetments  that  He 
made  the  occasions  of  the  greatest  lessons  that  have  ever  been 
taught. 

It  would  seem  that  every  Christian  church  to-day  that  has 
set  its  face  toward  this  new  star  of  promise  and  every  member 
of  the  churches,  has  assumed  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
shaken  off.  The  loftier  the  ideal  of  the  church,  or  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  more  essential  it  is  that  there  be  no  confusion  be- 
tween the  practice  and  the  preaching. 

As  a  little  body  of  Christians,  a  part  of  that  great  company 
of  believers  who  claim  to  accept  the  lessons  which  Christ's 
words  and  life  teach,  we  Friends  must  mark  our  steppings 
that  we  do  not  mar  the  reputations  that  generations  of  simple 
living  and  self-sacrifice  have  handed  down  as  their  legacy. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  more  prominent  in  our  conferences 
of  late  than  the  so-called  "social  order"  program.  It  is  well 
it  is  so.  Probably  no  one  would  wish  it  otherwise.  At  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  spring,  the  paper  that 
elicited  closest  attention  and  called  forth  most  thoughtful 
comment  afterwards  was  the  report  from  the  new  committee 
on  the  social  order.  The  marked  interest  was  not  due  alone 
to  the  novelty  of  the  report.  It  has  shown  itself  in  the  scries 
of  conferences  that  have  succeeded,  and  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
not  following  our  lead,  but  initiating  the  subject  themselves, 
have  found  an  intense  interest  developed  in  their  membership. 
A  large  Quarterly  Meeting  has  recently  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  its  members,  calling  their  attention  to  some  of  the 
fundamental  teachings  that  must  be  accepted  if  we  subscribe 
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to  such  a  document  as  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  issued 
last  Spring,  and  with  this  appeal  they  call  the  attention  of 
Friends  to  a  series  of  books  which  contain  the  best  thought  on 
this  great  reform  movement. 

There  will  not  be  many  John  Woolman's  among  us,  but  we 
would  bespeak  for  the  few  a  more  gracious  reception  than  was 
often  accorded  to  him.  It  is  not  that  the  cherished  reputation 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  may  go  unsmirched  that  we  plead, 
the  reputation  will  take  care  of  itself,  but  as  the  newest  "mod- 
ern movement"  commends  itself  to  us  as  a  people,  and  as  it 
tallies  in  principle  with  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  Friends,  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  de- 
clare a  message  by  a  mode  of  life,  which  will  be  more  difficult, 
but  probably  more  fruitful,  than  all  other  plans  combined. 

D.  H.  F. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  CONSCIENCE. 


SARAH  B.  LEEDS. 


There  is  so  much  stress  laid  on  the  "individual  conscience" 
to-day,  especially  by  Friends,  that  I  wish  we  could  know 
what  constitutes  the  individual  conscience.  Is  it  entirely  an 
inspiration  of  God  given  to  each  one  of  us?  Does  it  present 
itself  fully  developed,  or  must  it  be  watered,  cultivated  and 
fertilized? 

Personally,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  I  had  a  con- 
science in  regard  to  militarism  developed  during  previous 
years  by  reading  and  imbibing  what  I  heard  in  conversation 
or  at  lectures.  But  it  seems  to  me  one's  conscience  develops 
and  sometimes  seems  to  change  considerably.  Those  we  have 
counted  on  as  real  pacifists  have  thought  it  right  to  join  the 
military  branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or 
buy  Liberty  Bonds.  For  many  of  us  all  these  things  are 
impossible.  Some  think  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  do  but 
to  "fight  it  out,"  whereas  others  think  that  the  power  of  God 
is  greater  than  the  power  of  militarism.  The  latter  can  be 
forced  on  our  enemies,  whereas  the  former  comes  mostly 
through  prayer. 

Are  we  a  praying  nation  at  the  present  time,  and  if  so,  for 
what  are  we  praying?  The  majority  are  praying  for  victory, 
but  so  are  the  Central  Powers.  It  would  be  manifestly  im- 
possible to  grant  the  request  of  both  sides,  so  why  not  pray 
what  Christ  taught  us,  "Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Hasn't  more  been  accomplished  during  the  last  four  years 
by  newspapers,  magazine  articles  and  books  and  by  individual 
conversation  or  lectures,  than  by  killing  millions  of  men  and 
using  up  billions  of  dollars?  No  matter  how  many  men, 
women  and  children  we  kill,  we  must  change  public  opinion, 
if  peace  is  to  be  permanent. 

We  are  told  to  honor  and  respect  the  individual  conscience 
— no  matter  whether  one  is  a  C.  O.,  a  non-combatant  or  a 
soldier — each  is  doing  what  he  thinks  is  right.  But  with  such 
widely  different  views  of  what  is  right,  shall  we  be  satisfied 
to  let  our  own  conscience  rest? 

It  is  hard  for  an  absolutist  to  admire  forced  bravery,  and 
that  is  what  it  seems  to  be  in  thousands  of  cases.  For  the 
soldier  who  really  thinks  he  is  doing  the  will  of  God,  it  is 
possible  to  believe  that  he  faces  death,  sincerely  believing  he 
has  done  the  best  he  could  for  the  world,  but,  if  we  are  told 
the  truth,  it  takes  drugs  to  send  the  majority  "over  the  top." 

We  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  Conscientious  Objectors 
who  have  taken  non-combatant  service  wish  that  they  hadn't. 
One  of  the  C.  O.'s  writes,  "  I  heard  the  remarks  of  many  of  the 
fellows  (soldiers)  in  the  company  where  we  were  segregated, 
they  said  those  fellows  were  not  C.  O.'s.  They  just  said 
they  were  so  that  they  could  get  the  job  they  wanted."  And 
again  he  writes,  "We  are  refusing  to  do  any  duty  under  the 
military,  and  are  brought  closer  to  God  than  we  ever  were 
before.    It  is  strange  that  we  need  to  have  an  experience  like 


this  to  bring  us  closer  to  Christ,  and  get  so  that  we  can  trust 
in  Him.  But  it  is  evidently  His  will  to  do  so  to  awaken  us 
and  make  us  see  that  we  cannot  live  selfishly  and  that  what 
we  have — religion,  faith,  love,  etc. — is  not  ours  to  keep,  but 
to  pass  on. 

"  Regarding  hospital  work,  if  I  took  up  this  work  I  would 
release  a  man  to  go  and  fight  in  my  place.  If  I  believed  in 
war  at  all  I  would  be  man  enough  to  go  right  into  the  trenches. 

"  Many  people  cannot  understand  our  attitude  and  it  seems 
at  times  as  though  the  true  Christians  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. But  of  late  I  have  had  Romans  viii:  28  on  my  heart: 
'And  we  know  that  to  them  that  love  God,  all  things  work 
together  for  good,  even  to  them  that  are  called  according  to 
his  purpose.'" 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  absolutists  to  be  disagree- 
ably different  from  their  fellows,  but  shall  we  compromise  in 
order  to  "stand  in"  with  our  family  and  friends?  Christ 
says,  "A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household." 

"  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me:  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me." 

"And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  Me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me." 

Is  it  because  we  are  given  different  visions,  or  is  it  because 
we  do  not  live  up  to  our  visions,  that  we  apparently  have  such 
different  consciences. 

When  people  first  became  enthusiastic  over  joining  the 
Red  Cross  I  tried  to  get  all  the  information  possible,  as  my 
conscience  said,  "That  is  not  thy  service."  Still  I  wanted  to 
do  something,  so  I  wrote  to  the  Red  Cross  Headquarters  at 
Washington,  but  my  conscience  never  gave  in. 

Then  came  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  was  the  name 
Christian,  but  when  one  of  the  ministers  told  his  audience 

at  Camp  that  "  every  man  in  khaki  will  go  to  heaven" 

it  seemed  as  if  that  kind  of  Christianity  was  not  for  me  to  help. 

A  C.  O.  writes,  "  You  would  have  to  see  and  hear  some  of 
the  war  Y.  M.  C.  A.  talk  to  understand  that  it  is  the  moral 
support  for  the  whole  thing  [the  war].  The  hut  right  below 
us  put  up  a  sign  saying  it  conscientiously  refused  to  conscien- 
tiously serve  those  who  conscientiously  refused  to  serve  their 
country." 

What  can  we  do  as  Friends?  What  can  we  do  as  Christians? 
There  is  the  Reconstruction  Work  and  there  is  the  every-day 
work  for  humanity  at  home — largely  neglected  now,  and  the 
great  spiritual  work,  the  work  of  the  Church.  Religion,  they 
say,  has  failed,  but  surely  Christianity  has  not.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  boys  who  go  into  Reconstruction  Work  are  to 
the  C.  O.'s  as  Martha  was  to  Mary.  A  life  of  service  is  good, 
but  the  spiritual  life,  which  Mary  chose,  is  the  one  we  Friends 
should  especially  emphasize. 

Must  we  not  enlighten  ourselves,  and  pray  for  Divine  aid, 
and  then  have  backbone  enough  to  live  up  to  our  belief? 

A  young  Russian  C.  0..  said  when  the  government  officer 
told  him  if  all  men  believed  as  he  did,  we  would  have  heaven 
on  earth,  "  It  may  not  have  come  for  you,  but  it  has  come  for 
me."  And  so  to-day  the  Quaker  vision  of  real  peace  may  not 
have  come  for  most  of  the  people  in  the  world,  but  it  has  come 
for  us,  and  I  long  that  we  all  may  be  C.  O.'s. 

Nevertheless  we  do  not  want  to  be  intolerant  of  others, 
as  the  following  quotation  shows: 

"  Intolerance  is  the  proof  of  a  mind  in  darkness. 

"Four  blind  men,  you  remember,  were  once  taken  to  a 
menagerie.  As  they  went  about  each  one  was  permitted  to 
touch  an  elephant.  One  touched  the  tail,  and  said  the 
elephant  was  like  a  rope.  Another  who  touched  its  leg,  said 
the  elephant  was  like  a  tree.  The  third,  who  touched  its  side, 
said,  'No  such  thing;  an  elephant  is  like  a  wall.'  And  the 
fourth,  who  had  touched  the  ear,  said,  '  You  are  all  wrong;  an 
elephant  is  like  a  leather  bag.' 

"Now,  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  in  this  great  universe  of 
truth  you  are  simply  a  blind  man  who  has  touched  an  elephant, 
and  the  elephant  is  not  the  tree  or  rope  you  think  it,  but 
vastly  more. 
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"  >  our  experience  is  true  for  you.  So  is  some  other  man's 
for  him.  It  is  right  and  true  for  you  to  think  of  the  elephant 
as  a  tree:  onlj  don't  try  to  punish,  or  even  call  bad  names, 
those  to  whom  it  seems  something  else. 

"  Ignorance  is  the  everlasting  mother  of  intolerance. 

"  In  a  word,  the  wider  our  range  of  facts,  and  the  more  we 
know,  the  less  likely  are  we,  either  in  politics  or  religion,  to 
think  that  we  are  right  and  everyone  else  is  wrong. 

"Wide  knowledge  does  not  weaken  any  worthy  faith  or 
make  us  less  earnest,  but  it  does  make  us  more  willing  to 
listen  to  the  man  with  whom  we  disagree." 

W  hile  holding  the  idea  of  freedom  for  all  let  us  not  be  afraid 
to  stand  for  what  we  think  is  right.    As  Lowell  says: 

"They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three." 

And  Christ  says,  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

"Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven:  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you." 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  HISTORIAN 
D  'AUBIGNE. 

Pocono  Lake,  Seventh  Month  4,  1918. 

Dear  Friends. — A  few  days  before  we  left  home,  Madame  Bieler  told 
at  our  house,  in  her  own  inimitable  way,  the  story  of  the  wife  of  a  French 
pastor,  who  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been  doing  what  seems 
almost  superhuman  work  for  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  her  afflicted 
people.  Madame  B.  spoke  of  having  been  able  to  help  her  with  money 
received  from  a  Canadian  paper,  to  which  she  (Edna  B.)  sent  an  account 
of  the  work.    .    .  . 

The  article  referred  to  is  evidently  a  condensed  account  of  what  she 
wrote  in  the  first  place,  and  is  less  interesting  than  the  story,  as  it  fell 
from  the  speaker's  lips;  but  though  I  know  The  Friend  is  overwhelmed 
with  such  news  now,  I  am  forwarding  it  to  you  with  Madame  B.'s  re- 
quest, to  make  what  use  you  can  of  it.  You,  of  course,  know  that  she  is 
the  daughter  of  the  historian  of  the  Reformation  ;  she  has  been  speaking 
in  Canada  and  the  eastern  states  to  raise  money  to  aid  her  sisters  work 
among  the  refugees  in  Paris.  L.  C.  S. 

Dear  Madame  Bieler: — 

Your  letter  and  your  checque  have  just  reached  me  in  time 
to  strengthen  and  comfort  me  after  many  fresh  trials.  Eper- 
nay  has  been  visited  lately  by  aircraft  squadrons,  in  one  night 
we  were  bombarded  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  shells.  Just 
at  that  time  my  little  Susanne  was  very  ill  with  an  abscess 
in  the  ear,  she  was  operated  upon  and  was  only  beginning  to 
recover  when  this  terrible  shelling  began.  Three  nights  in 
succession  we  were  obliged  to  take  her  out  of  bed  and  carry 
her  down  to  the  cellar.  The  noise  and  the  terror  of  it  so  shook 
her  enfeebled  constitution  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of  nervous 
collapse,  which  obliged  me  to  bring  her  out  to  our  little  coun- 
try manse  of  Troissy,  where  the  quiet  and  the  open  air  are 
doing  her  good.  Shells  have  fallen,  it  is  true,  not  far  away 
from  the  village,  but  it  was  during  the  night  and  the  child 
was  sleeping  peacefully.  You  wonder,  perhaps,  how  1  could 
leave  my  hospital.  It  had  to  be  temporarily  closed  on  account 
of  the  bombardment,  so  now  I  am  free  to  divide  my  time  be- 
tween my  child,  my  Church  and  the  care  of  the  unhappy 
refugees  fleeing  from  Rheims,  which  has  been  lately  almost 
entirely  burned  down.  I  was  appointed  by  the  Government 
Matron  of  the  Relief  Station,  and  had  to  handle  such  appalling 
cases  of  misery  and  misfortune  that  I  was  glad  to  have,  thanks 
to  my  Canadian  friends,  a  little  money  to  relieve  them.  Every- 
thing is  very  dark  just  now  for  our  family,  our  Church  and  our 
country.  Besides  my  husband's  severe  illness  at  the  front, 
and  Susanne's  operation,  I  have  anxiety  about  my  sons.  The 
eldest  has  been  mobilized,  the  second  I  had  to  send  to  school 
in  Paris  as  he  could  not  study  properly  through  the  constant 
attacks  on  Epernay.  Our  church  escaped  as  by  a  miracle 
a  terrible  fire,  caused  by  a  shell  exploding  quite  near.  But  if 
the  building  has  remained  almost  intact,  the  flock,  which  I 


have  tried  so  hard  to  keep  in  hand,  is  entirely  disorganized. 
The  people  are  ruined,  and  so  frightened  by  aeroplanes  and 
fires,  that  they  can  stand  the  misery  no  longer  and  are  fleeing 
with  their  children.  My  catechumen  class  of  forty  has  dwin- 
dled down  to  fifteen.  More  than  ever  I  shall  have  to  help 
those  that  remain,  often  in  smouldering  crumbled-down 
homes,  with  no  furniture  or  clothing  left.  Tell  the  kind  sub- 
scribers how  usefully  their  gifts  come  in. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  of  this  relief  work.  One  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  of  my  hospital  died  this  winter,  notwith- 
standing my  persistent  efforts  to  save  him.  After  having  pre- 
pared him  for  burial,  I  retired,  very  weary,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  at  seven  I  am  called.  It  is  the  little  wife 
come  from  Normandy;  no  one  has  the  courage  to  tell  her  the 
truth,  and  I  must  do  it.  She  breaks  down  in  an  agony  of  grief 
and  weeping,  at  last  she  recovers  enough  to  tell  me  that  she 
only  earns  thirty  cents  a  day  and  that  the  journey  has  absorbed 
her  little  savings,  she  must  go  at  noon,  for  she  cannot  afford 
a  meal  or  a  night's  lodgings,  and  if  her  husband  is  to  be  buried 
the  next  day  she  cannot  follow  him  to  the  grave.  This  to  a 
French  widow  is  a  crowning  sorrow.  The  thought  of  my  re- 
serve of  Canadian  money  fills  my  heart  with  joy,  I  take  the 
trembling  hands  in  mine  as  I  say,  "  My  child,  you  can  stay 
and  attend  the  burial  service;  I  have  friends  who  allow  me  to 
bear  such  expenses,  and  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  an  inn, 
where  you  must  have  a  good  meal  and  a  long  night's  rest." 
"  But,"  she  objected," I  am  afraid  I  could  not  return  the  money, 
I  am  so  very,  very  poor.  You  do  not  want  it  back!  Oh, 
thank  you  a  thousand  times!  It  will  do  me  much  good  to  rest 
a  little  and  to  follow  the  dear  body  tomorrow."  The  next 
day,  after  the  ceremony,  I  took  her  to  the  station,  paid  her 
fare,  and  on  the  tear-stained  face,  there  was  a  smile  of  grati- 
tude and  satisfaction  at  having  rendered  to  her  husband  this 
last  tribute  of  her  love. 

Another  story:  One  of  our  parishioners  received,  not  very 
long  ago,  a  telegram  from  a  far  away  hospital  announcing 
that  her  soldier-son  was  dying  and  wished  to  see  her.  Although 
she  is  a  poor  widow,  a  washerwoman,  with  an  invalid  daugh- 
ter, she  succeeds  in  finding  her  railway  fare  and  in  reaching 
the  hospital,  where  she  is  allowed  to  sit  by  her  son's  dying 
bed.  The  young  man  smiles  at  his  mother,  and  the  nurse  is 
surprised  to  see  a  slight  betterment  in  his  condition.  The  doc- 
tor calls  the  mother  and  says:  "  Madame,  if  you  can  stay  here 
for  a  week,  I  think  I  might  save  your  son,  but  if  you  leave, 
there  is  no  hope."  The  poor  woman  falters:  "  I  cannot  pay  my 
board,  but  I  have  a  friend  who  can  perhaps  help  me."  She 
writes;  I  answer;  she  remains.  The  son  recovers  and  is  now 
invalided  home,  and  a  few  francs  have  saved  a  precious  life. 

I  could  give  you  many  other  instances  of  ruined  refugees 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  help  with  food  and  clothes,  and 
whenever  possible  with  work.  I  have  given  knitting  to  do 
to  sick  women  and  girls,  who  have  been  so  thankful  to  do 
something  towards  their  support,  and  found  little  paying  jobs 
for  old  men  and  boys.  All  this  relief  work,  with  my  Church 
and  home  duties,  takes  up  my  whole  time,  so  that  I  do  not 
expect  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  take  again  my  hospital 
duties.  M.  F. 


The  Law  of  Self-Help. — One  of  the  best  law  students  in 
a  certain  university  is  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of  age 
who  is  totally  blind.  He  lost  his  sight  when  a  young  boy,  but 
that  he  did  not  lose  his  courage  is  proved  by  his  subsequent 
life.  His  working  creed,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  worth  passing  on : 

"  I  try  not  to  be  too  dependent,  for  what  1  find  out  for  myself 
I  am  going  to  know  for  all  time.  1  want  to  stand  on  my  own 
merits.  It  is  no  reason  why  less  should  be  required  of  me 
because  I  am  blind;  I  want  to  merit  all  credit  1  get.  1  want 
to  behave  as  nearly  like  a  sighted  person  as  possible." 

He  has  set  his  own  high  law  of  ignoring  his  handicap,  and  pre- 
fers that  his  companions  shall  ignore  it  also.  He  is  resolved 
that  it  shall  not  dominate  his  life.  In  the  light  of  such  a  br.u  e, 
strong  spirit,  how  cowardly  and  contemptible  seem  many  of 
the  complaints  and  excuses  so  frequently  offered!  -Forward, 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
ERECTION  OF  TWELFTH  STREET  MEETING-HOUSE, 
TENTH  MONTH  25,  1912. 

JOSHUA  L.  BAIL?  (1826-1916). 

(Concluded  from  page  29) 

The  life  of  John  M.  Whitall  was  marked  by  so  much  that  was 
unusual,  almost  picturesque,  that  1  do  not  like  to  pass  from 
it  without  further  notice.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school 
and  entered  upon  a  seafaring  life.  His  first  voyage  was  from 
Philadelphia  to  Calcutta,  and  in  the  few  following  years  he 
made  many  voyages,  mostly  to  ports  in  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  and  very  soon  attained  the  position  of  Chief  Mate. 
At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  became  Master  of  a  ship — an 
East  Indiaman — the  largest  that  had  up  to  that  time  ever  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Through  all  these  years  he 
steadfastly  adhered  to  the  dress  and  speech  and  demeanor  of 
a  consistent  Friend,  and  although  he  must  have  appeared  as 
a  speckled  bird  among  the  seamen  with  whom  he  mingled,  it 
is  his  own  testimony  that  he  never  lost  but  always  commanded 
their  respect.  At  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Captain  Whitall 
quit  the  seas,  married,  and  entered  into  mercantile  business. 
Afterwards  he  became  a  glass  manufacturer,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful.  The  large  means  which  came  to  him,  he 
looked  upon  as  the  Lord's  money  committed  to  him  for  use 
and  not  to  be  buried  in  a  napkin.  To  his  last  days  he  was  still 
known  among  his  familiar  friends  as  Captain  Whitall.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  without  question  that  few,  if  any,  seamen  ever 
left  behind  a  more  unsullied  record. 

Thomas  and  Edwin  George  were  two  bachelor  brothers  who 
conducted  the  iron  business  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Market  Streets.  They  were  members  and  diligent  at- 
tenders  of  our  meetings.  They  had  also  another  brother — 
Jesse — who  resided  at  Merion,  and  had  two  cousins,  also 
bachelors,  who,  with  themselves,  were  owners  of  large  estates 
in  the  northwestern  suburbs  of  the  city.  Jesse  donated  a  large 
tract  to  the  city,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  Fairmount  Park, 
and  is  known  as  George's  Hill.  Their  joint  or  several  estates 
were  for  the  most  part  willed  either  for  the  establishment  or 
aid  of  benevolent  or  educational  enterprises. 

Speaking  of  the  estates  of  wealthy  members,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  one  other — Josiah  Dawson — another  bachelor; 
an  exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming  man,  who  left  nearly 
his  whole  estate,  said  to  have  yielded  about  1300,000,  to  his 
nephew,  Mordecai  L.  Dawson,  another  esteemed  member  of 
this  meeting,  with  directions  to  dispose  of  it  at  his  discretion 
for  charitable  and  educational  purposes — an  important  trust 
which  was  administered  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  there  was  no  more  eminent  citizen 
of  Philadelphia  than  Roberts  Vaux,  a  member  of  this  meeting, 
who  at  that  time,  with  his  two  sons,  Richard  and  Thomas, 
occupied  the  seats  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bench  in  the  middle 
aisle  of  this  house.  He  was  educated  at  the  William  Penn 
Charter  School,  then  located  on  Fourth  Street  below  Chest- 
nut, and  on  leaving  school  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  entered 
for  a  short  time  on  mercantile  life.  But  in  no  necessity  to  en- 
gage in  business  for  a  livelihood,  and  seeing  about  him  so  many 
opportunities  for  usefulness  to  others,  he  made  a  solemn  vow 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men,  and  most  as- 
siduously did  he  keep  that  vow.  He  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  B  ible  Association  of  Friends ;  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Frankford  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and 
was  for  sixteen  years  the  treasurer  of  this  Monthly  Meeting. 

At  the  period  we  have  referred  to,  nearly  all  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia were  members  of  the  Whig  Party.  Roberts  Vaux  was 
an  exception.  He  was  a  Democrat.  Party  differences  and 
prejudices  were  just  as  pronounced  then,  and  party  lines  were 
as  sharply  drawn  as  they  are  now,  but  these  political  conditions 

[In  the  first  number  of  this  paper  the  name  Alexander  Derken  should 
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in  no  wise  affected  his  sympathetic  and  cordial  relations  with 
his  fellow-members.  Instances  were  quite  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  which  was  manifested  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  religious  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  well  from 
conviction  as  from  the  Providence  of  birth.  But  this  de- 
nominational connection  did  not  set  any  bounds  to  his  be- 
nevolent activities.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Blind 
Asylum,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Apprentices' 
Library,  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  He  was  also  a  manager  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital;  a  director  of  the  Girard  Trust,  a  bank  director, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Public  Schools;  president 
of  the  State  Temperance  Society,  and  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  the  Ameliorating  of  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons. 

Notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  so  many  philanthropic  and 
educational  objects,  he  found  time  for  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  for  which  he  had  great  fondness,  and  was  a  member  of 
many  scientific  and  literary  societies  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  worthy  to  mention  that  in  all  these  various  relations,  he 
maintained  without  compromise  the  dress  and  speech  and  de- 
meanor which  distinguished  the  consistent  Friends  of  his 
generation. 

It  was  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  public  usefulness  that  this 
eminent  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men  ended  his  earthly  career. 
He  died  on  the  seventh  of  First  Month,  1836,  within  a  few 
days  of  completing  his  fiftieth  year. 

Roberts  Vaux  was  a  personal  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
gave  him  active  support  for  the  Presidency,  and  when  Jackson 
became  President,  he  recognized  the  loyalty  of  his  friend  by 
appointing  his  eldest  son,  Richard  Vaux,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Legation  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  Richard  Vaux  was  a 
youth  of  elegant  manners  and  of  prepossessing  appearance. 
He  had  a  full  head  of  brown  curly  hair  which  fell  in  ringlets 
about  his  neck.  He  soon  found  a  place  in  court  circles  and 
was  much  admired.  This  was  before  Victoria  became  Queen 
of  England.  She  was  known  familiarly  among  her  girl  as- 
sociates as  "Vic,"  while  Richard  still  bore  the  boyish  name  of 
"Dick,"  which  he  carried  with  him  from  America;  and  it  was 
whispered  here  among  the  gossipers,  much  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  elder  Friends,  that  "  Dick  had  danced  with  Vic."  It 
must  be  added  in  justice  to  Richard  Vaux  that  he  did  not  per- 
mit the  social  attractions  to  interfere  with  his  official  duties, 
which,  we  are  assured,  were  discharged  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  countrymen. 

Among  the  aged  Friends  who  occupied  these  gallery  seats, 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  although  it  must  be  little  more 
than  naming  them,  George  R.  Smith,  Jasper  Cope,  Thomas 
Kimber,  Samuel  F.  Troth,  Marmaduke  C.  Cope  and  Charles 
Yarnall,  and  on  the  lower  seats  here,  Lindzey  Nicholson,  whom 
I  have  already  referred  to,  Robert  Smith,  the  editor  of  The 
Friend,  commonly  called  for  distinction  "the  square  Friend," 
Charles  Ellis,  who  always  wore  a  most  benignant  smile,  Wil- 
liam Biddle,  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  William  Jones.  The  residence 
of  William  Jones  and  his  wife  when  they  lived  on  Arch  Street 
above  Eleventh  was,  I  think,  the  resort  of  more  young  people 
than  any  other  Friend's  house  within  our  limits.  They  were 
so  kind-hearted  and  genial  and  made  themselves  so  companion- 
able to  the  young,  that  when  any  were  about  to  be  married 
they  were  almost  sure  to  ask  some  one  to  nominate  these 
Friends  to  be  overseers  of  the  wedding,  so  that  in  time  William 
and  Phebe  Jones  came  to  be  almost  a  standing  committee  for 
the  oversight  of  weddings. 

The  brief  sketches  which  I  have  given  relate  mainly  to  in- 
dividuals of  whom  I  had  personal  knowledge.  There  were 
many  others  worthy  of  mention,  had  time  permitted,  but  these 
instances  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  indicate  the  character  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  membership  of  this  meeting — at  least 
of  the  men's  side  of  the  house,  to  which  my  field  has  been  lim- 
ited. 

The  memory  of  these  lives  is  a  rich  inheritance  to  be  cher- 
ished by  us  and  handed  down  to  those  who  are  to  follow.  We 
are  admonished  to  be  faithful  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
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our  day  as  they  were  to  theirs.  But  our  obligations  are  greater 
as  are  our  opportunities,  and  greater  as  our  facilities  for  per- 
forming them.  Very  limited  in  their  scope  were  the  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  of  our  forefathers.  To  us  the  world  has 
become  as  one  great  neighborhood,  and  the  doors  for  usefulness 
stand  wide  open.  All  mankind  are  our  brethren,  and  we  can 
have  almost  instant  communication  with  them,  and  whenever 
we  will,  we  may  do  them  good.  The  world  has  need  of  us,  and 
we  should  rejoice  that  we  have  "  come  to  such  a  time  as  this." 


THE  OLDER  CONSTRUCTION  CAMP. 

LOUIS  GANNETT. 

Dole,  like  Ornans,  is  close  to  the  mountain  country.  It 
isn't  in  the  heart  of  a  rugged  valley;  it  lies  on  a  high  plateau,- 
and  from  the  living  quarters  on  a  clear  morning  Mont  Blanc 
is  visible.  I  reached  Dole  just  after  Pentecost,  a  French  holi- 
day; the  men  had  been  from  Seventh-day  noon  to  Second-day 
night  free  to  roam  as  they  chose.  In  twos  and  threes,  and  some- 
times alone,  they  had  been  all  through  the  mountain  country, 
climbing  mountains,  exploring  old  cities,  and  running  into  for- 
est camps  where  Canadians  and  United  States  soldier-lum- 
bermen are  cutting  wood  for  the  Allies. 

The  Dole  workshops  wander  about  the  shell  of  an  unfinished 
girls'  school.  The  stone  walls,  one-story  high,  of  a  hollow 
square,  were  finished  when  the  war  began;  in  some  places  roof 
timbers  were  put  up,  in  others,  the  roof  had  not  even  been  be- 
gun. Now  parts  are  roofed  over  with  temporary  tar-paper 
roofing,  others  are  finished  with  neat  red  tiles — all  the  work  of 
the  English  Friends  who  started  at  Dole  two  years  ago.  Rough 
sheds  in  the  centre  house  the  machinery.  One  side,  roofed  in, 
is  the  section-shop;  another  side  the  store-house;  a  third  side 
is  used  as  an  erection  platform,  where  samples  of  new  model 
houses  are  set  up  to  test  the  plans  and  specifications.  When  I 
was  there  Lippincott  was  in  charge  of  a  group,  McKay,  Cop- 
pock,  Satterthwaite  and  Pennell,  putting  up  one  of  the  build- 
ings for  the  Troyes  hospital,  a  big,  sunny  dortoir,  one  side  of 
which  is  to  be  filled  with  glass,  making  a  sun-balcony  in  front 
of  the  four  bed-rooms.  At  one  end  is  the  doctor's  office;  at 
the  other  the  lavdbo.  Between  two  of  the  buildings,  each  fifty 
feet  long,  will  stand  the  kitchen  and  refectory.  Most  of  the 
buildings  turned  out  at  Dole  and  Ornans  are  of  the  three  stand- 
ard Friends'  type  of  two  and  three-room  houses. 

Wood  is  stored  and  stacked  all  about  the  place.  Rough 
boards,  finished  sections,  floor  sections,  sections  with  windows 
cut  in  them,  sections  without  windows,  for  in  the  weeks  since 
the  German  offensive  no  new  buildings  have  been  sent  out, 
and  the  store-house  has  been  filling.  Now,  in  addition  to  the 
Troyes  hospital,  three  groups  of  houses  for  refugee  colonies 
are  underway — one  at  Besancon,  one  at  Troyes,  and  the  third 
at  Dole.  Tom  Cope  and  Thompson  were  laying  out  the  foun- 
dations of  a  group  of  eleven  houses  just  across  the  street  from 
the  shops. 

Bob  Brown  and  several  others  were  pushing  carloads  of 
boards  up  to  the  sawmill;  Leland  Carter,  Tom  Steere  and  Hill 
moving  sections;  Moon,  Parker  and  Morris  were  knocking 
sections  together.  Baker  and  Hare  and  Jenkins  were  busy  at 
their  benches. 

On  a  wind-swept  hilltop  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away, 
amid  fields  of  clover  and  skies  fairly  bubbling  with  skylarks, 
lies  the  camp — an  oblong  of  eight  little  brown-stained,  red- 
tiled,  two  and  three-roomed  houses.  Goodhue  and  Diament 
were  putting  in  a  shack  for  refrigerator  purposes.  One  side  of 
the  square  consists  of  general  buildings,  the  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  library  and  the  chefs  room.  Ernest  Jones  presides  over 
the  Squipe  like  a  benevolent  despot,  and  Dole,  although  it 
guards  its  democracy  jealously,  will  re-elect  its  despot  as  often 
as  he  lets  it. 

Dole  has  the  prize  library  of  the  Mission.  Several  hundred 
books  are  there;  a  shelf  of  religious  books,  Bible  studies,  pamph- 
lets on  the  early  Christians,  studies  on  the  Scripture,  Quak- 
er booklets,  histories  of  Quakerism,  Boehme,  Tolstoy,  Hardy's 
"Wayfarer's   Faith,"   Chesterton's   "Orthodoxy,"  another 


shelf  of  social  studies  and  war  books.  Romain  Rolland,  H.  D. 
Wells,  Lowes  Dickinson,  Bertrand  Russell,  Mazzini,  G.  D.  H. 
Cole,  the  classics  of  Socialism,  William  Penn ;  a  shelf-full  of 
French  classics;  serious  essays,  Lord  Acton,  William  Morris, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Edward  Carpenter;  poetry  and  drama, 
Shakspeare,  Browning,  Keats,  Spenser,  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son and  novels.  A  set  of  Turgenev,  several  volumes  of  Tol- 
stoy, and  so  on  through  to  Rex  Beach  and  Ralph  Connor. 

Then  there  are  the  magazines — a  rich  collection;  but  the 
richest  of  all  is  Dole's  own;  the  famous  "Wheelbarrow," 
made  of  poems,  essays,  stories,  drawings,  paintings  (some  of 
them  really  splendid),  photographs,  skits,  letters  from  Doleites 
and  ex-Doleites.  There  is  even  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
essays  by  the  Dole  Socialists — a  famous  group  of  hard  think- 
ers and  hard  talkers  who  meet  once  a  week  to  read  and  discuss 
books  like  Spargo's  "Socialism"  and  Bertrand  Russell's  "Why 
Men  Fight. "  Rumor  hath  it  that  one  American  once  mounted 
to  the  intellectual  level  of  attending  a  meeting;  but  he  never 
came  again,  and  another  American  is  said  to  have  left  Dole 
for  fear  of  being  contaminated.    At  least  such  is  the  rumor. 

L.  K.  Moreton  edited  the  "Wheelbarrow"  until  he  left  for 
Le  Glandier;  it  is  now  edited  by  another  Englishman,  Ralph 
Goss,  one  of  those  who  plan  to  stay  on  with  the  Mission  as 
long  as  there  is  any  Mission  to  work  with. 

Dole  does  not  have  the  constant  renewal  of  inspiration  that 
comes  to  men  who  see  the  suffering  they  are  relieving.  They 
have  to  work  more  "on  their  nerve,"  perhaps,  than  any  other 
group  of  men  in  the  Mission.  Many  of  them  have  to  learn 
the  trade  of  building  houses  from  the  beginning,  a  hard  task 
under  any  conditions. 

Ornans  is  new;  Dole  has  a  tradition.  It  has  a  history  of 
service.  You  feel  there  something  of  the  spirit  of  men  who 
have  faced  prison  and  tribunals  in  England;  there  is  still  the 
atmosphere  of  intimate  fellowship  that  characterized  the  early 
days  of  the  Friends  in  France.  Neither  Dole  nor  Ornans  has 
the  romance  or  adventure  of  work  in  the  war-zone;  but  they 
have  the  spirit  that  means  faith. 

For  "The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

ESTHER  B.  RHOADS. 

A  Bi-weekly  Visit. 

There  is  a  town  near  Mito,  a  junction  of  the  railroad,  which 
is  visited  twice  a  month  by  some  of  the  Mito  workers.  The 
railroad  men  live  on  railroad  property  in  little  houses  all 
alike  and  buy  their  supplies  as  a  group.  They  form  a  little 
village  of  their  own  and  except  as  the  children  go  to  the  public 
schools,  they  do  not  mix  with  the  larger  town.  In  one  of  these 
smoky  little  houses  is  the  only  Christian  resident,  the  mother 
of  seven  children  and  the  wife  of  a  station  master  who  spends 
too  large  a  portion  of  his  salary  on  drink  and  tobacco.  It  is 
to  this  home  that  the  workers  from  Mito  first  go.  A  group  of 
five  or  six  mothers  gather  for  a  mothers'  meeting  and  then 
some  twenty  or  thirty  children  come  in  for  a  Bible  story  and 
learn  a  few  hymns.  They  seem  fond  of  this  hour  and  remem- 
ber the  stories  and  hymns  well  from  lesson  to  lesson. 

Next  the  teachers  go  to  a  park  near  the  station  and  there 
from  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  children  gather  to  hear  a  Bible 
story  and  learn  a  few  hymns.  No  doubt  they  come  also  to 
see  the  foreigners  and  to  carry  away  papers  on  temperance  or 
other  tracts  which  are  often  distributed.  But  1  feel  sure  they 
remember  some  of  the  stories  and  hymns  and  will  find  them 
helpful  sometime. 

There  are  several  results  from  these  visits,  few  as  they  are. 
which  make  them  seem  worth  while.  The  children  learn  to 
know  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  way  of  love  which  comes 
so  naturally  to  them.  The  town  knows  more  about  Chris- 
tianity— sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  adults  gather  around  the 
outside  of  the  group  of  children  as  the  Japanese  girls  tell  the 
story  and  lead  the  singing.  These  on-lookers  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  simple  sincerity  of  the  lives  ol  these 
girls,  and  sometimes  they  remain  to  ask  questions.  Then, 
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too,  the  Christian  mother's  face  is  changing  from  that  of  a 
patient  burden-bearer  to  that  of  a  person  with  hope  and  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  world.  Physically  she  looks 
better,  but  the  joy  in  her  eye  makes  the  workers  feel  well  paid 
for  their  visits. 


"THE  QUESTING  HEART."* 

Often  a  very  brief  title  paper  establishes  important  rights 
to  very  large  interests.  This  little  volume  of  twenty  short 
poems  has  this  character.  It  is  incontestable  evidence  that 
the  author  belongs  to  the  circle  of  real  poets.  Not  only  is  the 
poet  soul  revealed;  there  is  also  undoubted  gift  of  expression 
in  measures  original  enough  to  be  arresting,  but  conventional 
enough  to  fall  in  line  with  our  general  stock  of  interpreting 
forms  and  ideas.  One  can  read  the  little  volume  through  at 
a  sitting.  Perhaps  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
any  one  with  the  least  taste  for  poetry  could  hardly  put  the 
book  aside  without  such  a  reading.  Immediately  then,  others 
with  a  taste  for  poetry  are  sought  out,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
more  striking  poems  are  read  aloud.  These  have  not  failed 
once,  in  our  hands  to  produce  favorable  reactions  and  a  re- 
quest just  to  keep  the  volume  overnight.  With  such  evidence 
it  seems  quite  warranted  that  we  should  hail  a  new  Quaker 
poet,  and  claim  for  him  his  rightful  place  in  the  multiplying 
circle  of  modern  makers  of  verse. 

Readers  of  The  Friend  are  not  unacquainted  with  Olaf 
Baker.  He  is  connected  with  the  Friends'  Emergency  Com- 
mittee and  has  several  times  sent  us  very  acceptable  articles 
for  our  paper.  Those  who  read  "Emlie"  some  months  ago 
will  not  soon  forget  his  power  of  picturing  an  appealing  situa- 
tion.   It  has  what  the  literary  critics  call  "haunting  power." 

As  a  poet,  our  Friend,  even  in  so  slight  a  volume  as  this  in 
hand,  shows  quite  a  range  of  power.  First  of  all  his  ability 
at  self-revelation — one  of  the  tests  of  the  poetic  gift,  is  striking. 
He  puts  a  searchlight  on  spots  with  which  we  feel  a  real  kin- 
ship. He  shows  us  the  unexpressed  depths  of  our  own  soul. 
Thus: 

"So  if  my  songs  lack  sweetness  and  reasonableness, 
And  fall  short  of  the  stately  measures  of  the  old  masters, 
It  is  not  because  I  stand  aloof  from  the  classics 
But  because  I  am  not  yet  close  enough  to  my  own  heart." 

Or  perhaps  better  still,  this: 

"And  if  I  have  spilt  my  soul  in  the  crowd  and  along  the  thundering  thor- 
oughfares 

If  what  I  offered  was  lightly  held  by  those  who  already  were  rich; 
This  is  my  sweet  revenge,  my  rare  and  ultimate  triumph, 
Irrevocably  secured  to  me  after  the  utmost  defeat : 
I  have  sown  my  soul 

Not  only  by  reedy  pools  far  away  on  the  marshland 
Where  the  moor  hen  calls  and  the  plovers  wail  in  a  windy  fold  of  the 
twilight; 

Nor  by  the  clump  of  junipers  over  the  Icknield  Way, 

Nor  under  the  cliffs  where  the  ledges  hiss  with  the  ebb, 

Nor  the  houseless  crags  where  the  sheep  cry  in  the  mist. 

I  am  sown  in  secret  furrows  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  went  by." 

The  second  poetic  quality  evidenced  in  nearly  every  line  of 
these  verses  is  a  genuine  sympathy  with  nature.  This  has 
the  quality  of  accuracy  so  often  noted  in  great  poets.  The 
quotation  above  illustrates  it,  "the  plovers'  wail,"  "the  ledges 
[that]  hiss  with  the  ebb"  are  not  mere  euphemisms.  They 
betoken  what  is  often  called  "  communion  with  nature."  That 
this  communion  is  little  short  of  a  passion  with  our  poet  is 
disclosed  in  "Quietude,"  and  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
striking  poem  of  the  collection,  "  Myself." 

One  other  dominant  quality  in  the  poems  may  properly 
be  pointed  out.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
This  breathing  is  in  the  form  of  internationalism,  and  one 
needs  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  great  volume  of  pres- 
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ent-day  poetry  to  perceive  that  this  "cycle  of  the  Golden 
Year"  is  in  the  vision  of  most  all  of  those  who  court  the  muse. 

"The  Questing  Heart,"  the  concluding  poem  of  the  volume, 
and  something  more  than  one-half  the  others,  are  written  in 
vers  libre  which  the  author  handles  skilfully.  We  print  here- 
with two  of  the  shorter  poems: 

SYMPATHY. 

I  think  if  I  could  live  my  life 

Far  off  in  some  sequestered  State, 
Where  never  came  a  hint  of  strife 

From  out  these  days  of  blood  and  strife; 

Where,  huddled  in  the  sunset  light, 

Their  gabled  roofs  aglint  with  gold, 
The  little  towns  lay  clean  and  white 

Below  a  purple  ridge  of  wold; 

Where  maids  were  matched  with  manly  men, 

With  equal  rights  and  equal  loves, 
Where  each  revered  himself  again, 

Nor  drove,  like  other  swine,  in  droves. 

Why,  then,  I  think  my  life  would  go 

Like  that  deep  song  the  planets  sing, 
Repeating  in  its  rhythmic  flow 

The  music  of  their  wandering. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  perhaps  my  heart, 

Attaining  in  long  swoons  of  peace, 
Oblivion  of  all  human  smart, 

From  sympathy  itself  might  cease. 

AT  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  WATER. 

I  came  out  of  the  town  to  the  sluice, 

The  world  had  besieged  me  with  babble, 

Filled  me  with  traffic  and  fevered  my  brain, 

Quickened  my  pulse  with  unacted  desire. 

At  the  sluice  I  was  met  by  an  ancient  noise, 

Like  the  audible  lapse  of  the  centuries. 

As  I  listened,  the  world  and  its  tumult 

Fell  away  by  the  door  of  the  water. 

Over  its  blabbing  mouth  was  laid  the  finger  of  Silence. 

Even  the  trees  were  hushed,  dumb  with  their  windy  voices; 

Each  a  green  sluice  for  the  gold  that  was  washed  from  the  sunset. 

A  swan  came  down  the  slow  water, 

Turning  himself  in  the  current,  hanging  above  the  dam, 

Stately,  imperious,  poised  in  his  element, 

Yet  it  was  not  the  supple  curve  of  his  neck, 

Nor  the  exquisite  grace  of  his  going, 

Which  filled  me  with  understanding; 

But  the  certitude,  the  assurance, 

The  gesture  of  perfect  adjustment. 

Not  his  Beauty,  but  his  Beatitude, 

Gave  me  his  innermost  self, 

Which  shall  float  as  a  symbol  forever 

By  the  murmuring  weir  of  my  soul. 

So  to  the  ceaseless  blab  of  the  world 

Voiding  its  venomous  politics, 

I  oppose  my  white  swan,  my  vision 

Of  the  reedy  unhurrying  water. 

I  fence  me  about  with  the  watery  Quiet. 


He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived  well,  laughed  often 
and  loved  much;  who  has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent 
men  and  the  love  of  little  children;  who  has  filled  his  niche 
and  accomplished  his  task;  who  has  left  the  world  better  than 
he  found  it,  whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a  perfect  poem 
or  a  rescued  soul;  who  has  never  lacked  appreciation  of  earth's 
beauty  or  failed  to  express  it;  who  has  always  looked  for  the 
best  in  others  and  given  the  best  he  had. 
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THE  AMERICAN  HOME  AT  EVRES. 

(Continued  from  pafte  7S.) 

K\  RES,  Fourth  Mouth  14,  191S. 
When  one  has  lain  in  bod  until  nine  bells  have  tolled  appeal- 
inch  from  the  fifteenth  century  church  tower  across  the  way, 
and  has  then  arisen  in  a  leisurely  manner  to  breakfast  upon 
cafe  au  lait  and  bread  and  jam,  it  is  indeed  one's  fault  if  the 
day  so  started  does  not  unwind  itself  pleasantly  from  beginning 
to  end.  And  to-day  was  one  of  this  type.  H.  and  1  were 
left  alone  to  spend  the  week  end  guarding  our  flocks,  herds 
and  little  ones,  the  other  boys  having  journeyed  to  Sermaize, 
for  necessaries  and  to  Bar-le-Duc  for  baths.  However,  though 
left  alone,  we  are  not  yet  so  fed  with  each  other's  company  as 
to  be  terribly  bored,  so  the  evening  of  Seventh-day  passed 
very  pleasantly.  Having  carefully  consulted  our  larder,  and 
discovered  that  we  had  a  good  variety  in  store  we  decided  to 
invite  the  Mayor  and  his  wife  to  dinner.  (Nothing  like  skim- 
ming the  cream  to  begin  with.)  So  we  stayed  at  home 
(a  concession  to  our  petite  stove  which  goes  out  when  we 
do)  and  concocted  the  most  delectable  feast  you  could  wish 
for.  When  Monsieur  and  Madame  were  seated  we  served 
them  first,  a  delicious  piece  of  beef  (which  I  had  pounded  and 
stuffed  with  boiled  chestnuts,  rolling  up  and  tying  with  thread) , 
then  baked  potatoes  and  some  canned  corn,  which  they  had 
never  tasted  before.  Then  came  a  fat  raisin  pie  and  rat-trap 
cheese,  with  a  bowl  of  black  coffee  to  wash  the  whole  down 
with.  We  had  to  apologize  for  substituting  a  pitcher  of 
"  Eau  non  potable"  for  the  customary  red  "  Pinard"  (or  wine 
of  the  country),  but  our  guests  took  the  lack  in  good  spirit 
and  put  it  down  to  another  odd  custom  of  those  queer  foreign- 
ers. The  meal  was  very  pleasant  and  informal,  for  indeed 
what  guest  could  be  stiff  when  (like  the  fat  old  Mayor)  he  had 
to  push  back  several  times  to  allow  us  to  dig  for  forks  and 
spoons  in  the  drawer  under  the  table,  or  how  could  the  host 
or  hostess  be  chill  when  plates  needed  changing,  scarcity  of 
cups  needed  jesting  over,  and  an  ill-mannered  pup  needed 
chastisement?  No  one  indeed,  and  so  for  three  jolly  hours 
we  sat  and  hobnobbed  as  neighbors  will,  of  the  price  of  coffee 
per  kilo,  of  American  customs,  foods,  engines,  etc.,  of  our 
photos,  and  ever  and  anon  the  recurring  subject,  the  most 
interesting  of  all — "la  guerre."  The  two  old  people  told  us 
just  enough  of  their  story  to  give  us  a  very  sad  and  very  com- 
mon picture  of  what  has  occurred  and  re-occurred  all  over  this 
"la  belle  France."  They  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1 9 1 4  a  big  house,  barns,  gardens,  fields,  and  three  children, 
two  married  daughters  and  a  young  son  of  twenty-three. 
The  war  came — the  boy  was  mobilized  and  killed  in  action 
within  six  months.  The  Germans  arrived,  pillaged  and 
burnt  house,  barn  and  out-buildings,  passing  on  after  their 
destruction  was  complete.  Then  the  elder  daughter  died, 
leaving  two  little  girls,  Madeline  and  Marie  Louise,  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  and  charming.  The  Mayor,  his  wife,  his 
other  daughter  with  her  little  Marcel,  and  the  two  grand- 
daughters, took  up  life  again  in  a  smaller  house  that  must  do 
until  money  can  be  collected  to  build  a  new  home  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old.  But  beneath  the  almost  cheerful  narration  of  this 
tale,  told  as  it  was  in  sections  by  both  Monsieur  and  Madame, 
we  could  see  that  life  was  not  so  bright  since  the  young  Leon 
had  gone,  nor  could  there  be  quite  the  same  joy  since  the  pretty 
Lydie  had  left  them.  And  yet  they  are  comparatively  wealthy, 
and  will  probably  some  day  have  another  big  house  in  which 
Madeline,  Marie  Louise  and  Marcel  will  bring  back  something 
that  now  seems  utterly  lacking.  Thus  we  have  made  our  first 
plunge  into  Evres  society. 

To-day  it  is  cold,  with  black  wind  clouds  scudding  across  the 
sky.  Ralph  has  a  bilious  attack,  so  has  spent  the  morning 
indoors  with  me,  and  is  even  now  sitting  with  his  feet  perched 
on  the  cold  stove,  thinking  he  is  warm.  H.  and  L.  are  hard 
at  work  levelling  up  a  patch  of  ground  near  the  caravan 
for  the  machines  that  are  to  smother  us  with  their  number. 
For  lunch  to-day  I  tried  another  stunt,  an  apple  pie — my 
first.  Not  having  any  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  I  did  my  best 
with  a  few  broken  sugar  lumps  (we  have  no  other  kind)  and 


a  bit  of  cheesy  butter.  The  crust  I  guessed  at,  using  hot  water 
instead  of  milk,  and  when  the  whole  had  baked  for  an  hour 
in  our  small  oven  it  was  delicious,  and  1  am  encouraged  to 
try  again  some  day.  A  few  simple  receipts  for  biscuits  and 
cakes  would  be  appreciated,  for  though  our  supplies  are  limited, 
our  energy  is  unflagging  and  our  appetites  are  immense. 
This  afternoon  an  auto  showed  up  from  the  Source,  bringing 
us  another  rabbit,  our  trunk  and  several  other  very  useful 
things.  Among  other  bits  of  news  that  John  Ransome 
(English)  told  us  was  that  all  the  workers  were  forced  out  of 
the  Somme  district  by  a  sudden  stolen  march  of  the  Germans, 
and  indeed  had  to  go  in  such  haste  that  they  lost  some  of  their 
personal  possessions,  and  a  tractor  that  was  too  heavy  to  move 
quickly.  Joe  Haines  and  Ernest  Brown  are  among  the  num- 
ber, and  1  guess  from  all  accounts  they  will  have  had  their  fill 
of  shell  fire  for  awhile. 

Sermaize,  La  Source,  Fourth  Month  21,  1918. 

I  certainly  do  wish  that  I  could  write  just  once  without 
being  pestered  by  fear  of  censor,  for  there  are  some  things 
that  do  not  improve  through  being  bottled.  The  reports 
that  you  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  horrors  of  the  "  great 
battle"  are  of  course  not  a  bit  exaggerated,  and  naturally  you 
are  keen  to  know  how  nearly  we  are  touched.  1  think  it 
would  be  a  fine  scheme  for  you  to  get  a  map  of  northern  France 
and  trace  out  from  day  to  day  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
troops,  and  also  spot  our  line  of  action  in  the  Marne  and 
Meuse. 

But  in  any  case  you  need  not  ever  worry  about  our  safety, 
for  though  we  are  not  far  from  the  Argonne  line,  there  is 
always  plenty  of  time  for  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  and  you 
know  neither  of  your  representatives  is  easily  rattled.  So 
much  for  sparks! 

"The  Chateau  de  Cremeuse"  is  thriving — nine  small  bun- 
nies having  arrived  to  swell  our  family  group.  This  week  it 
was  H.'s  and  my  turn  to  take  a  joy  ride  (we  try  to  divvy  up 
the  sprees,  so  that  no  one  will  be  left  out)  so,  as  H.  was  booked 
for  a  talk  in  the  Sermaize  Social  Reform  Club  on  Seventh-day 
night,  we  decided  to  journey  thither  en  bicyclette.  Or  rather 
we  tried  to  go  by  train  and  found  alack  that  all  the  trains  had 
been  taken  off  our  little  one-lung  line,  nothing  going  through 
but  a  train  full  of  American  and  French  blesses.  So  we  ped- 
dled back  to  Evres,  thinking  to  eat  dinner  and  start  in  the 
afternoon.  However,  things  "gang  aft  agley"  in  the  war 
zone  as  elsewhere,  and  before  we  had  been  back  fifteen  min- 
utes who  should  drop  in  but  Arnold  Chesterman,  six  feet  three 
inches  in  his  socks,  and  John  Baker,  American,  Dunkard. 
So  our  lunch,  supposedly  for  two,  was  stretched  to  fill  six 
hungry  "turns"  and  once  more  we  started  forth,  this  time  ac- 
companied by  John.  Here  a  slight  digression  must  take  place 
to  remark  on  the  good  qualities  of  French  soup.  At  9.30  each 
morning  I  place  a  large  casserole  on  the  fire,  and  from  then 
on  to  twelve  throw  into  said  pot  anything  that  happens  under 
my  eye.  For  instance,  I  had  planned  a  bean  and  potato  soup 
for  the  two  boys  left  behind  on  Seventh-day,  but  when  four 
more  drop  in  for  lunch,  I  merely  step  to  my  armoire,  cut  up  a 
carrot,  two  or  three  cups  full  of  barley,  an  onion,  peuf-ctrc,  and 
lo,  there  in  the  casserole  one  has  a  soul-warming,  nourishing 
and  palatable  dish  compiled  with  very  little  trouble  beyond 
a  slight  juggling  of  seasonings.  To  return  to  the  journey — 
as  you  can  easily  trace  on  the  map — the  distance  from  Evres 
to  Sermaize  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  kilos  (i.  c,  twenty 
miles),  but  as  the  day  was  fine  (for  a  change)  the  roads  were 
dry  and  we  sped  along,  stopping  to  rest  half  way  at  a  charming 
village  called  Louppy  le  Chateau,  perched  high  amidst  blos- 
soming orchards  and  green  luscious  meadows.  "Louppy" 
has  been  greatly  damaged,  and  a  closer  view  brings  to  light 
ruin  after  ruin  where  once  there  were  flourishing  farm  build- 
ings. In  the  centre  of  Louppy  there  lives  a  good  soul  bj 
name,  Madame  Wentz,  who  has  always  been  rather  closely 
connected  with  the  Mission.  Everyone  who  passes  through 
Louppy  stops  with  Madame  Wentz  and  gets  either  a  cup  of 
coffee,  or  if  it  is  noon,  a  good  smacking  dinner.    She  is  an 
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Alsacienne,  and  very  jolly.  After  sitting  and  chatting  for 
an  hour  we  set  spurs  to  steed  and  rode  down  from  the  hills, 
through  rich  farmlands,  through  Revigny — nothing  much  but 
a  railroad  centre  now — and  past  the  old  mill  at  Contrisson 
that  churns  out  our  electricity;  and  then  with  a  spurt  past 
Audernay  and  so  to  the  Source,  reaching  there  at  5.30,  a  wee 
bit  tuckered,  but  hungry  as  bears.  Here  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  whirlpool,  for  just  the  same  day 
eighteen  horses,  six  men  and  many  loads  of  provisions,  in- 
cluding a  tractor  engine  had  arrived,  refugees  from  the  Somme 
district,  and  these,  of  course,  had  to  be  tucked  away  and  meals 
prepared.  Mme.  Crossley,  the  housekeeper,  told  me  she  had 
served  seventy  dinners  and  expected  more  for  supper.  So 
you  see,  Sermaize  is  a  change.  To  us  rustics  from  up  country, 
the  throng  of  people,  the  buzz  of  conversation,  and  the  rumors 
and  new  plans  that  seem  on  everyone's  tongue,  were  almost 
too  exciting.  Indeed,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  coming  to  a  big  city, 
and  therefore  pressed  up  our  clothes  and  brushed  our  shoes 
for  the  great  event.  But  the  grand  climax  was  last  night,  for 
the  Chairman  of  the  S.  S.  Reform  Club  had  asked  H.  to  write 
a  paper  on  "The  Race  Problem."  People  flocked  in,  in 
the  most  alarming  crowds.  There  were  two  ladies  from 
Bettancourt,  chaperoning  a  bevy  of  nurses,  several  from  the 
Chateau  at  Sermaize,  and  all  our  own  huge  contingent,  until 
the  big  room  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  H.  and  I  wished 
we  had  never  come.  However,  H.  spoke  up  bravely  and  put 
the  color  problem  in  a  calm,  dispassionate  light. 

■  (To  be  continued.) 

K.  M.  E. 


THE  LITTLE  FOLKS  OF  HONOLULU. 


WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  short  article  for  my  young 
friends,  telling  them  about  the  children  of  Honolulu.  If  you 
look  at  the  map  you  will  find  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in 
which  the  city  of  Honolulu  is  situated,  are  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    They  are  very  beautiful. 

It  is  a  six  or  seven  days'  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Islands.  When  you  enter  Honolulu  Harbor,  on  one  of  the 
big  ships  that  ply  between  the  two  ports,  you  will  very  likely 
see  boys  swimming  round  the  vessel  shouting  to  the  passengers 
on  the  ship  to  throw  nickels  or  pennies  down  into  the  sea. 
These  youngsters  are  like  monkeys  in  the  water,  they  squirm, 
wiggle,  float,  talk  and  hold  money  in  their  mouths,  all  at  the 
same  time.  They  plunge  beneath  the  waves,  far  below  the 
surface,  and  seize  the  money  that  has  been  thrown  to  them, 
put  it  into  their  mouths,  come  to  the  top  and  cry  for  more. 
They  need  no  diving  boards.  They  just  dive  from  the  sur- 
face deep  down  into  the  sea,  and  somehow  or  other,  with  eyes 
open,  easily  find  the  pieces  of  coin.  Could  you  American  chil- 
dren do  that? 

When  I  walked  round  Honolulu  I  found  that  the  children 
liked  to  be  photographed.  Anywhere  you  can  get  them  to 
stand  up  whilst  their  pictures  are  being  taken.  In  one  school 
the  principal  very  kindly  helped  me  to  get  together  a  group  of 
children  made  up  of  samples  of  Americans,  Germans,  Hawai- 
ians,  Portuguese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Porto-Ricans,  was  not 
that  a  great  mixture?  Another  thing  interested  me  very  much 
in  Hawaii.  Some  of  you  who  go  to  First-day  schools  know 
that  after  the  Bible  lessons  are  over  a  great  many  children  in 
America  do  not  attend  the  regular  services,  but  go  trooping 
home.  I  did  not  find  it  this  way  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Churches.  On  the  contrary,  almost  invariably,  nearly  all 
the  children  in  the  Sabbath-schools  would  remain  to  the 
services,  and  there  would  be  so  many  of  them  that  they  formed 
the  larger  part  of  the  congregations.  I  am  sure  that  many 
little  Friends  of  America  could  learn  a  great  lesson  with  re- 
spect to  going  to  meeting  from  their  little  friends  in  Hawaii. 

How  do  these  children  dress?  A  great  many  of  them  dress 
like  our  American  children  in  the  summer  time,  because,  as 
you  know,  the  weather  is  generally  warm  in  Honolulu,  it  be- 
ing in  the  tropics.  The  little  Japanese  children  are  very  in- 
teresting. Many  of  them  wear  kimonos,  which  have  long  wide 


sleeves  of  a  funny  shape,  and  which  are  made  up  of  very  bril- 
liant colors — red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  white — all  mixed  up. 
The  patterns  are  very  odd,  sometimes  with  straight  lines  and 
sometimes  with  big  flowers.  There  is  one  thing  I  can  say  for 
the  children  of  Honolulu.  We  all  know  how  disagreeable 
it  is  to  see  or  smell  small  boys  or  girls  who  need  to  be  laundered. 
1  want  to  say  for  these  little  folks,  that  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  one  who  was  dirty. 

One  of  the  great  sports  of  Honolulu  is  surf-board  bathing. 
This  is  very  exciting.  Some  of  the  children  of  the  Islands 
learn  the  art  when  quite  young.  A  lad,  say  ten  years  of  age, 
will  get  a  surf-board  about  eighteen  inches  wide  and  six  feet 
long.  He  goes  out  into  the  surf  and  learns  how  to  get  on  the 
board,  face  down,  and  be  carried  along  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
toward  the  land,  catching  the  wave  just  in  time  to  do  so. 
Meanwhile  he  paddles  and  steers  with  his  hands.  After  a 
while  he  learns  something  still  more  difficult,  which  is  to  stand 
up  while  the  surf-board  is  being  whirled  along  on  top  of  a  big 
breaker.  If  he  tumbles  off  the  board,  as  of  course  he  does 
many,  many  times  until  he  becomes  proficient,  he  swims  to 
it,  grasps  hold  of  it,  and  makes  another  effort.  As  he  becomes 
older  and  more  expert,  he  ventures  out  into  the  deeper  sea, 
far  from  land,  where  he  learns  to  travel  in  this  wonderful 
fashion,  possibly  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  standing 
up  on  the  board  all  the  time  in  the  seething  waves.  I  ques- 
tion if  any  of  my  young  readers  who  live  inland  could  do  this. 

1  hope  my  young  friends  will  be  so  interested  in  these  chil- 
dren that  they  will  have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  them,  as 
well  as  toward  other  children  in  the  world.  God  could  have 
made  us  all  exactly  alike  if  He  had  desired  to  do  so,  but  in- 
stead He  gave  us  many  different  shades  of  skin,  different 
eyes  and  different  hair.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  beautiful 
garden.  God  could  have  made  only  one  sort  of  flower,  if  to 
do  so  had  suited  His  purpose,  but  instead,  He  beautified  the 
world  by  making  many  kinds  of  bloom.  Even  so  He  has 
formed  a  great  variety  of  children,  as  one  sees  in  Honolulu. 
Is  the  world  not  a  much  more  interesting  place  to  live  in  be- 
cause in  it  there  are  so  many  different  sorts  of  flowers  and 
children?    1  think  so! 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  CANTEEN. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Leah  Tapper  Cadbury, 
Dated  Fifth  Month  24. 

Foyek  Des  Allies,  Bar-Le-Duc,  France. 

"  Poilu  enters,  takes  a  look  around,  leaves  his  kit  and  coat 
at  parcels,  then  crosses  over  to  the  desk.  He  looks  the  menu 
up  and  down,  discusses  and  argues  his  choice  for  eggs  or  rag- 
out with  his  pals,  and  at  last,  with  the  help  of  the  girl  at  the 
desk,  he  orders  two  oeufs,  pomme  et  salade,  and  is  surprised 
she  knows  the  price  without  adding  it.  We  sell  hundreds  of 
that  order  every  day.  The  price  is  1.35  francs.  He  pays  and 
receives  a  number.  The  girl  hangs  his  order  inside  a  window 
over  the  stove;  cook  passes  his  dinner  through  a  window  over 
the  stove  on  left;  waitress  calls  number  and  poilu  ladened 
down  with  his  dinner,  goes  off  to  eat  it,  but  finds  he  has  no 
fork.  Hurries  back  to  the  counter,  "ume  fourcbette  s'il  vous 
plait,  madame."  Sits  down  once  more  and  remembers 
his  bread.  Asks  us  for  a  piece,  and  we  can  only  tell  him  that 
we  do  not  sell  it.  He  has  to  go  to  the  Etapes,  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary bureau,  for  tickets,  which  he  exchanges  for  bread  at  a 
neighboring  canteen.  Of  course,  his  dinner  is  cold  by  the  time 
he  has  his  bread,  but  he  doesn't  mind.  I  generally  remind 
them  to  get  their  bread  first. 

"  You  cannot  help  noticing  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  Italians  and  Americans.  Our  walls  are  very  gaily 
decorated  with  bright  frescoes  painted  by  a  Camofleur.  Nearly 
all  the  French  soldiers  notice  them  and  frequently  forget  to 
order  their  dinner,  while  they  study  the  pictures.  One  shows 
a  very  rural  scene,  a  poilu  en  permission,  drinking  with  his 
family  in  a  barnyard,  and  orchard  combined.  In  another, 
soldiers  of  every  nationality  are  dancing  to  the  music  of  an 
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energetic  band.  All  are  full  of  detail  and  very  amusing.  On 
the  mantel  of  our  mock  fireplace  is  a  rat  eating  a  huge  cheese. 
1  often  see  a  poilu  nudge  his  pal,  "  re  garde  le  rat  qui  mange  le 
frontage."  and  while  they  look  the  waitress  calls  their  number 
more  and  more  insistently.  They  simply  forget  that  they  are 
going  to  eat. 

"The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  never  forget  to  fit 
themselves  out  with  a  knife,  fork  and  glass,  and  almost  never 
see  the  pictures.  They  often  order  six  eggs  each,  while  the 
French  rarely  take  more  than  two.  They  always  have  milk 
in  their  coffee  or  chocolate,  although  it  costs  a  cent  extra. 
They  never  make  off  with  our  forks  and  glasses,  and  are  very 
much  astonished  when  we  ask  five  cents  rent  for  all  such 
portable  furniture.  The  Italians  rarely  take  anything  but 
'Caff£  nero,'  and  they  stammer  in  French  until  I  break  into 
fluent  Italian,  which  always  pleases  and  amuses  them.  One 
of  our  habitues  insists  that  he  saw  me  in  Rome;  perhaps  I 
was  there.  We  have  a  very  nice  group  of  workers.  Two 
young  war  widows,  an  American  girl  and  1  constitute  the  staff. 
Everybody  works  hard  and  we  are  all  cheerful  and  are  on 
speaking  terms — most  unusual  for  such  a  mixed  group  of 
women." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  part  of  a  letter  from  a  C.  0.  at  Camp  Dix 
and  refers  to  the  Meeting  for  Worship  held  at  Arney's  Mount  a  few  weeks 
ago,  which  was  alluded  to  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Friend. 

Tent  No.  57,  4Sth  Co.,  12th  Bat.,  153  D.  B., 

Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Dear  Friend: — 

The  pictures  taken  at  Arney's  Mount  are  not  as  clear  as  they  might 
have  been,  but  are  passable.  All  of  the  boys  who  were  there  were  very 
much  impressed  with  the  meeting.  None  of  them  had  ever  attended 
Friends'  Meeting  in  a  real  meeting-house  before,  but  some  had  been  to 
some  of  our  meetings  out  in  the  woods.  I  felt  it  to  be  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  have  been  there  and  was  glad  that  those  strangers  were  so 
favorably  impressed.  The  spirit  of  toleration  appealed  to  them  strongly. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  Friends'  ministry  to  a  stranger.  Liechty  wondered 

if  and  had  not  talked  it  over  before  meeting,  for  one  seemed  to 

take  up  the  message  right  where  the  other  left  off.  It  is  a  real  education 
to  be  here  with  these  boys.  I  never  expect  to  have  the  privilege  of  asso- 
ciation again  with  such  a  clean-thinking,  healthy-minded  group  of  men. 


Friends  will  be  interested  to  hear  from  Douglas  Oliver,  as  follows: 
At  the  recent  Foreign  Mission  Board  meeting,  of  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, members  were  glad  to  hear  from  Geoffrey  Maw  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
India.  During  the  voyage  out  they  encountered  a  submarine,  and  be- 
lieving they  had  been  torpedoed,  were  preparing  to  take  to  the  boats 
when  it  was  found  that  the  explosion  betokened  damage  done  to  the  sub- 
marine, not  to  them.  He  is  now  working  at  Itarsi.  Mention  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver's  son,  Douglas,  had  arrived  from 
America  to  join  his  brother  in  F.  A.  U.  work  in  France.  He  is  at  present 
in  training  at  the  Jordans  Camp. 


Canadian  Friends  are  uneasy  about  the  effect  of  a  recent  Order  in 
Council  under  which  all  exemptions  previously  granted  are  cancelled. 
Last  autumn  many  young  Friends  on  the  farms  were  given  total  exemp- 
tion. What  provision,  if  any,  had  been  made  for  C.  O.'s  was  not  evident. 
The  age  of  military  service  has  been  lowered  from  20  to  19. 


In  a  recent  issue  reference  was  made  to  the  sale  of  the  ' 1  North  Meeting- 
house." The  following  is  a  fuller  account  of  the  same  from  a  Philadel- 
phia paper: — 

Old  Meeting-house  Sold. — The  old  meeting-house  of  Orthodox 
Friends  at  Sixth  and  Noble  Streets,  Philadelphia,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Richard  Smith  estate  for  $75,000,  for  use  as  a  children's  playground, 
which  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  that  congested  section.  The  building 
was  built  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  served  several 
generations  of  Friends  as  a  house  of  worship.  One  of  the  earliest  convey- 
ances of  the  property  on  record  in  City  Hall  was  in  1802. 

This  section  of  the  city,  snys  the  Public  Ledger,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
best  residence  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  The  appearance  of  the  dwellings 


on  Sixth  Street  and  Marshall  Street  to-day,  for  the  most  part  spacious 
four-story  houses  with  large  lots,  indicates  plainly  the  character  of  the 
section  when  they  were  built.  In  the  late  eighties  the  neighborhood  began 
to  decline  rapidly.  With  the  change  in  the  neighborhood  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, like  many  other  churches  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city,  out- 
lived its  usefulness  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Only  a  few  blocks  away  is  the  old  Green  Street  meeting-house  built  in 
1814,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Friends'  Neighborhood  Guild.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  both  of  these  centres  turned  into  centres  of  new  life 
for  the  children  of  their  neighborhoods. 

The  old  Orange  Street  meeting-house,  which  was  for  considerably  over 
a  century  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Washington  Square,  was  sold  in  1909 
to  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  who  in  the  following  year  built  on  the  site  the  hand- 
some structure  now  occupied  by  the  Farm  Journal.  The  price  paid  for 
the  Orange  Street  meeting-house  was  $80,000,  a  little  more  than  was 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  meeting-house  at  Sixth  and  Noble  Streets. 
The  Orange  Street  meeting-house  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
built  on  Orange  Street,  a  small  thoroughfare  below  Washington  Square, 
running  from  Seventh  Street  to  Eighth  Street. 

The  sale  of  the  meeting-house  at  Sixth  and  Noble  Streets  leaves  the 
properties  at  Fourth  and  Arch,  on  Twelfth  Street  above  Chestnut,  and 
at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets,  as  the  only  memorials  in  brick  and  mortar 
in  the  city's  centre  of  the  early  religious  influences  of  Friends.  The.  meet- 
ings where  attendance  is  largest  now  are  in  the  suburbs  and  the  country. 


Friends  in  Ceylon  number  about  450  members  and  attenders,  in 
twenty  meetings.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of  children  in  our  schools 
there.  Friends  have  accepted  definite  responsibility  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  Island.  Not  very  long  ago  a  Buddhist  magistrate  in  Ceylon 
having  a  Friend  before  him  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  said:  "It  is 
not  necessary;  we  all  know  that  we  can  trust  the  word  of  Friends." 


"How  the  Children  Held  the  Meeting"  is  the  title  of  a  recently 
published  booklet  in  the  "Children  Series"  of  the  Friends'  Tract  Asso- 
ciation. The  story  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mary  Anne  Wallis  and 
the  illustration  on  the  front  from  the  pencil  of  Elisabeth  Brockbank. 
The  series,  in  which  No.  6,  by  A.  Diamond,  is  on  "George  Fox,  a  Man  all 
Ablaze,"  is  published  at  4d.  a  dozen,  2s.  8d.  per  100. — The  Friend 
[London]. 


The  American  Friend  for  Eighth  Month  1st  is  an  Educational  Number. 
All  the  leading  articles  are  on  school  and  college  subjects  and  most  of 
them  written  by  presidents  of  our  various  Friends'  Colleges. 


The  new  Science  Hall  at  Haverford  College,  devoted  to  Biology  and 
Physics,  has  been  completed.    It  is  called  "The  Isaac  Sharpless  Hall." 


There  are  about  300  Haverfordians  engaged  in  one  form  or  another 
of  war  work;  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  are  with  the  Friends'  Recon- 
struction Units  in  France. 


A  correspondent  from  Guilford  College,  N.  C,  writes  us  that  there 
were  three  recorded  ministers  among  the  students  enrolled  in  the  College 
last  year. 


Guilford  College  has  been  able  to  add  another  wing  to  Cox  Hall, 
and  will  open  it  in  the  Fall  as  a  dormitory  for  boys.  The  building  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best-planned  and  attractive  college  buildings  in  the  South. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  The  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  Eighth  Month  10,  1918: 


Received  from  20  Meetings  $10,835.70 

Received  from  24  Individuals   o'JS.iU 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syria  n  Relief   137.00 

Received  for  Supplies   6.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction   16.45 


Total  $11,523.90 


Charles  F  Jenkins, 

IYmsww. 
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Eighth  Month  15,  1918. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  F.  W.  V.  R.  C.  the  following  minute  was 
made  and  the  ehainnan  was  directed  to  transmit  it  to  the  proper  officials. 
It  shows  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  English  workers. 

Translation. 

Monsieur  de  Pibssac, 

Service  des  Goncours  Estrange 
Service  de  Sante, 

S5  Rue  de  Varenne,  Paris. 

R 1 ONSIETJK : — 

Several  months  ago  your  administration  gave  us  through  Monsieur 
Griggs  an  invitation  to  propose  certain  of  our  members  for  the  "  Medaille 
de  la  Reconnaisance  Frangaisc"  (medal  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the 
French  people). 

Please  believe  that  we  estimate  at  its  just  and  high  value  this  official 
mark  of  approbation  and  encouragement  offered  to  our  efforts;  but  our 
Committee  does  not  feel  free  to  present  any  claim  in  connection  with  the 
above-mentioned  medal.  We  feel  very  keenly  that  our  sacrifices  are 
small  compared  with  those  of  many  others;  our  work  has  been  under- 
taken only  to  carry  to  our  friends  of  France  a  disinterested  message  of 
love  and  sympathy.  We  seek  neither  a  medal  nor  any  other  distinction, 
believing  that  the  memory  of  our  services  is  in  the  heart  of  those  whom 
we  have  helped.  For  these  reasons,  my  Committee  does  not  wish  to 
reply  in  a  more  direct  manner  to  the  proposal  which  you  have  kindly 
made  us. 

After  the  war  of  1870-71  the  French  government  offered  to  our  Society 
a  medal  and  an  official  letter  of  thanks;  this  document  has  always  been 
preserved  by  us  as  a  most  precious  keepsake. 

With  our  thanks  for  the  honor  which  you  wished  to  do  us  and  our  re- 
grets at  having  to  decline  it,  please  accept,  Monsieur,  my  heartiest  good 
wishes. 

T.  E.  Harvey,  President. 


Friends  Court-Martialed. — Harold  Mostyn  Watkins  said  in  his 
statement  before  fifth  district  court-martial  at  Kimmel  Park,  28  v., 
19H:)— 

"...  These  four  sentences,  with  hard  labor,  were  all  awarded 
for  substantially  the  same  offence.  I  have  also  spent  four  months  while 
awaiting  trial  in  guard-rooms.  On  one  occasion  I  was  threatened  with 
shooting  for  refusing  to  don  khaki,  and  a  loaded  pistol  was  held  to  my  face. 
.  .  .  I  believe  that  the  world  is  weary,  and,  gradually  realizing  the 
futility  and  wicked  waste,  in  material  wealth  and  countless  precious 
lives,  of  this  war,  would  welcome  peace  with  a  grateful  heart.  It  is  as 
a  soldier  of  Christ  in  the  fight  for  peace  that  I  stand  before  you  to-day. 
By  enduring  repeated  sentences  of  imprisonment,  instead  of  availing 
myself,  as  an  acknowledged  genuine  case,  of  offers  of  work  at  a  Home 
Office  Work  Centre  and  other  offers  of  a  more  alluring  nature,  I  feel 
that  I  am  doing  more  to  promote  peace  than  I  could  possibly  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  army.    .    .  . 

"During  my  sojourn  in  the  guard-room  since  my  return  to  camp 
direct  from  prison,  the  inexpressibly  appalling  tragedy  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  caused  by  this  war  has  been  borne  in  upon  my  soul  with  an 
appeal  to  my  sympathies  more  poignant  than  ever.  Yet  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  show  my  sympathy  in  any  better  way  than  by  continuing  firm 
in  my  faith  and  steadfast  in  my  stand — a  stand  for  the  abolition  of 
militarism  and  conscription  with  their  inevitable  concomitant  evils; 
for  freedom  of  conscience,  thought  and  speech;  for  the  right  of  every 
man  to  live;  for  a  more  equitable,  a  more  harmonious  social  order;  for 
international  amity;  for  a  way  of  life  that  taketh  away  the  occasion  of 
all  wars." 


A  Message  From  Sydney,  Australia. — {To  any  Friend  now  in 
prison  for  conscience'  sake.) — -We,  the  Friends  of  Sydney  Meeting,  have 
a  great  desire  to  send  you  a  message  of  love  and  fellowship.  We  believe 
that  history  proves  that  God  works  through  faithful  human  beings 
for  the  abolishing  of  evil  customs  and  for  the  raising  of  the  ideals  of  the 
race.  There  has  come  to  you  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony 
before  the  nation  to  your  sense  of  the  obligation  resting  on  those  who  have 
learned  of  Christ,  to  carry  His  Spirit  into  all  the  relations  of  life — and 
you  have  not  failed.  You  are  much  in  our  thoughts,  and  we  pray  for 
you  that  your  spirits  may  always  be  sensible  of  God's  supporting  power 
and  comforting  presence  and  that  your  spiritual  eyes  may  still  be  fur- 
ther cleared,  that  when  the  time  comes,  you  may  see  and  help  others 


to  see  what  causes  of  friction  must  be  removed  before  nations  can  live 
together  with  a  sense  of  brotherhood.  It  is  for  want  of  vision  that  na- 
tions perish.  With  a  renewed  expression  of  love,  we  are  your  friends,  etc. 


[Several  months  ago  Thomas  E.  Jones  addressed  the  following  open 
letter  to  "Young  Friends;"  it  called  forth  a  variety  of  replies,  which  we 
have  not  the  privilege  of  publishing;  the  letter  itself,  however,  which  has 
already  appeared  in  print,  will  find  a  ready  and  sympathetic  response 
in  the  hearts  of  many  to  whom  The  Friend  goes,  we  reprint  it  with  the 
feeling  that  it  may  have  a  place  of  service. — Eds.) 

Young  Friends  and  the  War. — Dear  Young  Friends: — These  are 
testing  times  for  us  all.  Some  of  us  may  grow  discouraged  and  think 
that  God  and  love  have  left  the  world,  but  I  think  not.  To  me  He  is 
nearer  than  ever  before.  I  had  to  decide  whether  I  would  be  loyal  to 
my  country  and  kill  my  fellow-man,  or  be  loyal  to  God  and  refuse  to  go 
to  war.  The  battle  has  been  hard.  Deep  thought  and  prayer  in  which 
God  came  close,  so  close  that  I  could  almost  hear  Him  speak,  has  made 
plain  that  I  cannot  kill  my  neighbor  though  he  take  my  life  or  that  of 
my  dearest  friend.  I  can  restrain,  beseech,  or  die,  but  I  cannot  kill.  To 
me  this  is  not  a  dangerous  position — it  is  the  safest  principle  imaginable. 
By  taking  this  stand  in  the  present  situation  I  do  not  become  an  anarchist. 
I  stand  by  my  government  in  devotion,  in  service,  in  sacrificing  my  life 
to  help  it  lead  the  world  in  education,  in  the  uprooting  of  poverty,  vice 
and  crime,  in  the  construction  of  better  roads,  in  the  development  of 
industries,  and  building  of  churches.  I  stand  by  it  as  a  nation  showing 
love  to  other  nations,  in  helping  them  rebuild  their  homes,  bind  up  their 
wounds  and  feed  their  babies.  Here  I  give  my  life  whole-heartedly  to 
my  nation  because  I  can  thus  give  it  whole-heartedly  to  God.  For  me 
any  other  act  is  unthinkable.  I  am  breaking  my  contract  to  abide  by 
the  rule  of  the  majority  in  this  one  thing,  I  know.  They  may  jeer  at 
me  and  take  my  life  away.    I  can  do  no  different,  so  help  me  God! 

I  would  appreciate  an  answer  to  this  letter  from  young  Friends  who 
differ  with  me  or  agree.  The  substance  of  the  question  and  the  answer 
will  be  published. 

Thomas  E.  Jones. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received  from  each  person,  paying 
for  Vol.  92. 

Joseph  T.  Whitson,  Beulah  Palmer,  Wm.  Balderston,  George  W.  Bald- 
erston,  T.  Chalkley  Palmer,  Hannah  E.  Sheppard,  Edith  P.  Griscom, 
J.  Edwin  James,  John  S.  Brown,  Abel  McCarty,  Job  McCarty,  Phebe 
Harned,  Sarah  Richie,  Sara  Ann  Conard,  Anna  M.  S.  Hamilton,  Ran- 
dolph H.  Chappell,  Anna  B.  Jacobs,  Elisha  T.  Kirk,  Emma  J.  Dewees, 
Phebe  A.  Hazard,  W.  J.  Swigart,  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Mary  C.  Culin,  Eliza- 
beth L.  Moore,  Elizabeth  E.  Goodhue,  Hannah  P.  Morris,  Barclay 
Home,  Alice  P.  Roberts,  Wm.  C.  Warren,  Sarah  C.  C.  Reeve,  all  of  Penna. ; 
J.  Maurice  Evans,  Charles  Evans,  Walter  L.  Moore,  John  G.  Willits, 
Herbert  Jones,  Mark  Wills,  Edwin  Ballinger,  Ephraim  Tomlinson,  Caspar 
T.  Sharpless,  Samuel  A.  Willits,  Frank  W.  Wood,  Wm.  C.  Cowperthwaite, 
Mabel  A.  McKewen,  Sarah  W.  Leeds,  Henry  W.  Leeds,  Beulah  M. 
Rhoads,  Samuel  N.  Rhoads,  Mary  Allen,  Ezra  Evans,  Joseph  S.  Evans, 
Dr.  S.  S.  Haines,  T.  Lee  Haines,  Mary  W.  Haines,  all  of  N.  J.;  Wm.  P. 
Young,  Morris  M.  Stanley,  Asaph  Wood,  Edwin  T.  Heald,  Henry  Stand- 
ing, Joseph  N.  Dewees,  Lars  C.  Hansen,  Nicholas  Larsen,  Jesse  Negus, 
all  of  la.;  Semira  L.  Comfort,  Cal.;  Ruth  A.  Palmer,  Amelia  Dillon,  both 
of  Kas.;  Hannah  D.  White,  O.;  George  A.  Rhoads,  Del.;  Elias  E. 
Chappell,  Vernon  W.  Robinson,  Susanna  Cox,  all  of  Ind.;  Edwin 
Coventry,  B.  C. ;  Eliza  Pickard,  England. 

t^T" Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTICE. 

Meetings  from  Eighth  Month  18th  to  Eighth  Month  24th. 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  West  Grove,  Sixth-day,  Eighth  Month 
23,  at  10  a.  m. 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street  below 

Market  Street,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  21,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Muncy,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  21,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Frankford,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  21,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Haverford,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  22,  at  5  p.  m. 
Germantown,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  22,  at  10  a.  m. 


Eighth  Month  l.r>.  191$. 
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Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Extension  courses  in  Bible  Study  and  Friends' 
History  will  be  offered  the  coming  fall  to 
Friends'  Schools,  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools, 
Young  Friends'  Association  and  other  groups 
of  Friends  who  may  wish  to  arrange  for  them. 
For  Courses,  Terms,  and  other  information,  write  to 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

RUGS  and  CARPETS 

Our  Midsummer  Clearance  Sale 

Beginning  July  22nd 

comprises  offerings  in  all  Standard  Weaves,  including 
and  chiefly  those  from  our  own  looms. 

Bundhar  Wilton 

"Durable  as  Iron" 

Rugs  and  Carpets 
French  Wilton  Rugs 

Fine  as  Silk  Rugs 

Hardwick  Wilton  Rugs 

Perfection  in  Weavery 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE 
COMPANY 

li\    1220-1222  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

W.  J.  Mac  WAITERS 
Representative 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

A  Family  Heme  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L,  JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  oj  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 


•Phor*»,  Sonic*  3W1 


Hajoca 

Pedestal  Lavatory 

Equipped  with  the  Hajoca 
Waste  which  prevents  back- 
ing up  of  residue  from  previ- 
ous ablutions. 

Visit  our  Showrooms — 
within  easy  reach  of  City 
Hall.    Hajoca  Book,  free. 


Haines, 
Jones  & 
|l»  Cadbury 
Co. 

1J30-1144 
Ridge  Ave. 

(At  12th  and 

Spring 
Garden) 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WIT  J  JAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerali 
Ball  'Phone  II  Sprue*  1*41 


/~"\UR  aim  is  to  make  our  customers  feel 
that  the  Holmes  Press  is  their  plant. 
We  have  room  for  a  few  more  such 
proprietors. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


ARTS 


N^Opticism 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


FOR  SALE 

DWELLING-HOUSE, 

Thirteen  rooms,  with  bath  and  pantry,  at 
321  S.  Orange  Street, 
MEDIA,  PA. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-improved  residence 
section;  surroundings  all  permanent  and  attractive. 
House  especially  well-lighted  and  cheerful ;  has  an 
attractive  yard  and  garden,  with  ample  shade  and 
shrubbery.    Lot  extends  through  to  South  Avenue. 

Within  four  minutes'  walk  of  Media  Railroad 
Station  and  the  Media  Short  Line  to  Sixty-ninth 
Street. 

For  further  information  address 

STANLEY  R.  YARNALL, 
321  S.  Orange  Street,   Media,  Pa. 
Or  Erneit  R.  Yarnall.  Moylan.  Pi. 

THE  ESTAUGH, 

HADDONFIELD. 

Two  pleasant  rooms,  vacant. 

Apply  to 

Bertha  J.  Clement,  or)  .  j   .  ■ 

Annie  H.  Barton.        \  Admission  Committee. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

TfOR  SALE  OR  RENT— TWO  COTTAGES,  THIR- 
"  teen  rooms  each.  All  conveniences.  Supplied  with 
Wissassett  Spring  Water.  Rent  $400  and  $500  for  the 
season. 

D.  W.  Bowman,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 


WANTED— FRIEND  HAVING  TWENTY  YEARS' 
experience  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
work,  including  both  design  and  manufacture — having 
also  inaugurated  office  and  factory  systems — desires  posi- 
tion in  or  near  Philadelphia.    Address  Z, 

The  Friend,"  204  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — A  YOUNG  WOMAN  TO  HELP  CAR1 
for  one-and-a-half  year  old  habv  until  the  end  of 
Tenth  Month.    Reply  to 

T    Care  of  "Tub  Fbirnd." 


ACCOUNTANT  WANTED — MAN   NOT  SUBJECT 
to  draft,  under  the  proposed  law,  highly  trained  ui 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  accounting  and  a  good 

executive  for  position  in  a  Friendly  establishment. 
Address  R  "The  Friend, 

207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 
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OMOOTH  and  light,  it  is  easy  to 
use.  Strong  and  flexible,  it 
does  not  soon  break  and  leak.  It 
justifies  its  name,  Nonkink.  It  lasts 
and  means  long-run  economy. 

With  it  let  us  send  you  needed 
reels,  nozzles  and  sprinklers. 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

BALTIMORE  AGENCY:  37  S.  CHARLES  ST. 
Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  8c  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL     PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bill — Sprues  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-malang  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE ,  Matron, 
rkm~*lliuit  mi. 


August  Investments 

Our  August  investment  circular  contains: 
//  U.  S.  Government  and  Federal  Land  Bank  issues. 
7  Short-Term  securities  of  Foreign  Governments. 
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THE  OVERCOMING  FAITH. 

No  life  that  has  been  lived  in  unison  with  God's  plan  for 
that  life  but  has  given  clear  evidence  of  a  faith  that"  overcomes. 

The  things  that  man's  spirit  wrestles  with  are  not  tangible, 
they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  outward  eye  of  sense,  nor  can  they 
be  discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  carnally-minded.  They 
belong  to  a  world  utterly  and  entirely  foreign  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  world  in  which  we  move  and  about  the  concerns  of  which 
we  so  freely  talk  with  our  fellows.  But  they  are  none  the  less 
real  and  are  vastly  more  important  than  all  other  concerns 
to  which  we  can  devote  our  time. 

In  the  upper  gallery  of  the  great  rotunda  that  crowns  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington  is  a  group  of  heroic 
bronze  figures.  One  of  these  represents  the  great  apostle  whose 
overcoming  faith  was  one  of  the  important  lessons  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries  to  the  infant  church. 

Whoever  conceived  this  likeness  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  must  seem  to  those  who  gaze  upon  it  and 
admire  the  strength  of  purpose  that  every  line  of  the  figure 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  spirit  of  overcoming  dominates  all 
else. 

Paul  gives  us  the  closest  picture  of  his  inward  self  in  his 
letter  to  the  Philippians.  Their  little  town  in  Macedonia, 
hidden  in  one  of  its  obscure  valleys,  was  through  his  agency 
to  witness  the  first  gathered  Christian  church  on  what  we  call 
European  soil.  It  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  that  courses 
down  the  valley  past  the  small  city  that  the  itinerant  preacher 
came  upon  the  little  company  of  women  gathered  at  the  hour 
of  prayer,  and  Lydia  became  the  first  Christian  convert  in 
Philippi.  Soon  others  "joined  the  meeting,"  and  the  infant 
church  at  Philippi  became  from  the  first  marked  for  two 
things:  its  loyalty  to  Paul's  teachings  and  its  readiness  to 
respond  to  the  calls. 

The  dwellers  in  Philippi  to-day  live  far  from  the  standard 
of  that  example  which  Lydia  and  her  fellow-converts  strove 
to  emulate,  but  that  visit  made  so  long  ago  has  given  us  in 


the  Epistle  which  it  occasioned  the  strongest  picture  of  an 
overcoming  faith  that  we  have. 

At  all  times,  and  it  may  be  at  times  like  the  present  more 
than  others,  when  the  imagination  conjures  up  strange  guesses 
at  truth,  we  need  to  revert  to  the  picture  which  Paul  has  left 
us  in  the  concluding  verses  of  his  Epistle  to  this  little  band  of 
Christians.  He  had  just  said,  "  I  count  not  myself  to  have  laid 
hold,  but  I  press  on  toward  the  goal,"  and  adds  later,  "  I 
have  learned  the  secret  how  both  to  be  filled  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to. abound  and  to  be  in  want.  /  can  do  all  things  in  Him 
that  strengtheneth  me." 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  suffered  hardships  unnumbered, 
who  had  drained  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs,  and 
who  had  been  buffeted  and  jeered  at  by  his  fellows,  yet  who, 
notwithstanding  it  all,  had  possessed  himself  in  a  peace  that 
has  commanded  the  wonder  and  the  respect  of  the  centuries. 
It  is  not  a' stretch  of  truth  to  say  that  no  man  living  to-day 
has  witnessed  in  the  events  of  his  life  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  experienced  by  Paul. 

Count  all  that  makes  life  rich  and  joyous,  and  set  over 
against  each  of  the  items  its  converse,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  youthful  Saul,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
the  favorite  of  the  powerful,  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
the  ripened  Christian  apostle,  who  knew  imprisonment  and 
bonds  for  his  portion,  satisfy  the  very  extremes  in  life  as  the 
average  man  regards  it. 

How  petty  our  trials  seem  when  we  contrast  them  with  the 
besetments  that  were  the  daily  portion  of  this  young  convert, 
and  how  feeble  is  our  cry  of  exultation  compared  with  the 
ringing  message  with  which  he  saluted  the  struggling  church. 
Yet  it  should  not  be  so.  Our  path  is  far  smoother  than  the  one 
he  was  called  to  follow,  the  way  has  been  blazed  for  us  and  we 
have  signals  which  he  did  not  have,  the  experience  of  the  nine- 
teen centuries  of  the  Christian  church  is  a  light  to  our  feet 
which  did  not  shine  for  him.  consecrated  lives,  lived  as  in  the 
daily  presence  of  the  Divine  Master,  have  shed  a  radiance  all 
along  the  pathway  from  his  day  to  ours  that  are  as  lamp-posts 
to  the  pilgrim  of  to-day.  But  one  thing  was  pre-eminently 
his;  from  the  day  that  he  was  met  with  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus by  that  convincing  Voice,  down  to  the  end  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  so  far  as  we  have  record  of  his  life,  his  was  a  suc- 
cession of  overcoming  victories. 

John  in  his  first  Epistle  writes,  "Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  begotten  of  God.  .  .  .  For  what- 
soever is  begotten  of  God  overcometh  the  world;  and  this  is 
the  victory  that  hath  overcome  the  world,  even  our  faith." 

Paul  wrote  beautiful  tributes  to  all  the  virtues.  The  cata- 
logue of  them  could  be  made  complete  from  his  writings.  He 
lived  them  as  well  as  taught  them,  but  the  one  which  seems 
to  crown  them  all  is  his  abounding  faith  in  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  His  life  was  a  life  of  battle  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  wickedness  in  high  places,  he  matched  himself 
against  them  and  every  time  he  won  out,  till  in  the  closing 
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paragraphs  of  his  letter  to  the  Philippians  he  was  able  to  say, 
"1  can  do  all  things  in  Him." 

It  is  wonderful  what  is  accomplished  by  one  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  daily  routine  who  believes,  body  and  soul,  in  what  he 
attempts.  It  is  the  element  that  has  changed  a  losing  cause 
to  a  commanding  victory  many  a  time,  and  it,  coupled  with 
endurance,  which  is  another  of  Paul's  outstanding  traits,  has 
changed  many  a  slowly  losing  cause  to  a  slowly  gaining  but 
positive  victory. 

It  is  a  long  journey  that  lies  before  the  mountains  of  ice 
as  they  break  from  the  end  of  some  giant  arctic  glacier  and 
float  out  into  the  ocean  to  start  on  their  course  towards  the 
tropics;  how  many  tossings  they  receive  we  do  not  know;  the 
warm  currents  cut  away  the  submerged  base,  first  on  this 
quarter  and  then  on  that,  the  huge  mass  topples  and  reels 
and  finally  as  it  loses  its  balance  it  plunges  into  the  sea,  and 
if  it  rises  from  the  encounter  it  is  a  less  formidable  iceberg 
than  it  was  before,  and  so  with  each  repetition  of  this  ex- 
perience, it  grows  less  and  less  to  be  dreaded,  till  finally  it  is 
totally  engulfed  and  lost. 

Paul's  overcoming  faith  could  not  have  dreaded  difficulties; 
he  knew  that  his  pathway  would  be  strewn  with  them  with  the 
same  certainty  that  we  know  that  the  floating  ice  from  the 
north  will  be  lost  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  temperate  re- 
gions. But  he  never  gave  up,  and  one  by  one  the  trials  met  him 
and  one  by  one  he  came  off  victor  in  the  encounter,  till,  like 
the  iceberg,  lost  completely  in  the  element  that  encompassed 
it,  he  could  announce  to  that  little  band  of  Christians,  whom 
we  can  believe  he  loved  more  tenderly  than  any  others,  that 
the  overcoming  faith  in  the  realities  of  Christ's  Gospel  was  his. 

  D.  H.  F. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  OUR  HOME  MEETING. 
I. 

Our  Meetings  for  Worship. 

"So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be," 

is  the  cry  that  salutes  us  as  we  urge  the  claims  of  our  meet- 
ings. Days  and  nights  are  so  full  of  interesting  or  needful 
cares  that  if  any  new  tasks  are  added,  an  equivalent  in  time 
must  be  subtracted,  else  the  causes  already  supported  or  the 
individual  workers  themselves  will  suffer  loss. 

How  much  we  all  need  a  nice  sense  of  proportion  as  to  the 
value  of  things  when  choosing  what  we  shall  set  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  do!  How  much  we  need  to  rise  "above  the  beaten, 
dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life"  into  a  purer,  clearer  at- 
mosphere, where  we  can  see  things  below  us  in  right  perspec- 
tive, more  nearly  as  they  really  are!  There  comes  to  mind  the 
advice  of  an  oculist,  to  look  off,  now  and  then,  from  the  close 
work  it  fell  to  the  writer's  lot  to  be  engaged  in,  to  something 
distant,  in  the  interests  of  sight  conservation.  So,  I  believe,  it 
is  well  in  the  interests  of  soul  conservation  and  soul  vision — 
in  fact,  it  is  essential — "  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  hills."  Hence 
we  venture  to  urge  once  more  the  high  claims  of  our  meetings 
for  worship,  claims  which  many  of  us  believe  to  be  sacred,  but 
which  are  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  their  urgency  when  there 
loom  before  us  "the  many  worlds,"  the  "much  to  do,"  the 
"little  done,"  the  "things  to  be." 

A  recent  article  copied  into  this  journal  from  The  American 
Friend  presents  persuasively  the  claims  of  the  hearth  and  home, 
and  suggests  the  need  of  a  time  surgeon's  knife  so  as  to  secure 
for  them  proper  attention.  And  the  meeting  is  surely  a  helper 
of  the  home,  a  necessary  element  in  maintaining  the  right 
kind  of  life  there. 

But  we  urge  now  the  claims  of  our  meetings  for  worship  for 
patriotic  reasons.  We  say  with  fervor  that  we  love  our  coun- 


try. We  believe  we  are  called  into  her  service.  Let  us  aim  to 
be  citizens  equal  to  the  high  and  exacting  demands  of  this 
stern  hour.  For  her  sake,  then,  let  us  sanctify  and  fortify  our- 
selves, since  we  believe  it  is  our  place  and  privilege  to  make 
our  Society  an  important  factor  in  reconstructing  and  regen- 
erating work  abroad,  but  still  more  in  our  own  land.  Finite 
as  we  know  our  vision  is,  we  yet  believe  that  Friends'  concep- 
tions of  the  Truth  are  the  best,  the  ones  that  should  prevail, 
not  because  they  are  ours,  but  because  they  are  God's.  If  we 
thought  otherwise  we  should  abandon  them.  Be  it  ours,  then, 
to  know  "the  certainty  of  the  words  of  Truth,"  to  have  our 
opinions  replaced  by  convictions,  to  be  able  to  say  with  the 
sublime  confidence  of  Paul,  "  I  know  and  am  persuaded." 
Our  Father  means  to  teach  us  many  and  precious  lessons  in 
our  meetings,  and  to  send  us  out  therefrom  ready  to  serve 
Him,  our  country  and  the  world.  This  is  our  high  destiny, 
poor,  weak  creatures  as  we  are,  hidden  as  our  work  may  be. 

Many  vexing  questions  of  the  day  confront  us  now  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  We  must  stand  together.  Our  meetings  are  our 
rallying  points.  Are  they  strong  and  healthy?  After  all,  the 
matter  narrows  down  to  the  individual  religious  status.  Is 
this  status  right  for  each  of  us?  We  know  the  democratic 
character  of  our  organization.  We  know  that  if  one  member 
suffers,  or  fails  to  do  his  part,  all  the  members  suffer  with  him. 
The  whole  Society  is  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  and 
there  is  no  wonderful  power  that  is  going  to  be  imparted  to  us 
as  a  whole  if  our  parts  are  weak. 

Go  where  we  will,  up  and  down  Quakerdom,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  there  be  found  in  the  separate  meetings  God's  Holy 
Spirit  operating  on  many  penitent,  surrendered  hearts  to  make 
them  ready  to  use  His  mighty  weapons,  to  lead  the  people 
around  to  see  the  power  and  beauty  of  spiritual  forces  and  our 
sanity  in  using  them  to  the  full.  No  meeting  is  so  small  or  so 
isolated  that  it  may  not  be  a  trysting  place  with  our  great 
Helper.  No  meeting  is  so  surrounded  by  the  business  hum  of 
the  cities  that  He  cannot  make  Himself  heard  there. 

We  must  meet  Him  as  individuals  in  our  closets,  that  goes 
without  saying,  and  this  communion  may  be  urged  by  some  as 
sufficient,  but  collective  worship  we  as  a  Society  neglect  at 
our  peril.  Perhaps  this  remark  applies  to  our  appointed  mid- 
week assemblies.  "  If  you  have  so  much  business  to  attend 
to  that  you  have  no  time  to  pray,"  says  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
"depend  upon  it  you  have  more  business  on  hand  than  God 
ever  intended  you  should  have." 

Individuals  may  indeed  find  at  times  sufficient  reasons  for 
absence  from  mid-week  meetings,  but  the  great  deficiency 
noted  everywhere  calls  for  consideration  of  some  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  "  Is  the  attendance  at  such  gatherings 
an  unreasonable  requirement  for  our  younger  members  and 
our  business  men  and  women?  Do  they  no  longer  need  these 
periods  of  devotion?  Are  they  intended  only  for  those  who  have 
retired  from  active  life?" 

But  whenever  we  go  to  our  meetings,  whether  on  First-days 
or  week-days,  convinced  we  are  that  something  more  powerful 
than  tradition  must  guide  our  steps  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
and  something  more  appealing  than  the  social  element,  if  we  are 
likely  to  come  forth  again  with  the  solemn  vow,  "  Come  what 
will  I  will  serve  the  Lord."  Ann  Sharpless. 


Blessedness  of  Prayer. — The  privilege  of  prayer  to  me  is 
one  of  my  most  cherished  possessions,  because  faith  and  ex- 
perience alike  convince  me  that  God  Himself  sees  and  answers, 
and  His  answers  I  never  venture  to  criticize.  It  is  only  my 
part  to  ask.  It  is  entirely  His  to  give  or  withhold,  as  He  knows 
is  best.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  would  not  dare  to  pray  at  all. 
In  the  quiet  of  home,  in  the  heat  of  life  and  strife,  in  the  face 
of  death,  the  privilege  of  speech  with  God  is  inestimable.  I 
value  it  more  because  it  calls  for  nothing  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  can  not  give — that  is,  the  simplest  expres- 
sion to  his  simplest  desire.  When  I  can  neither  see,  nor  hear, 
nor  speak,  still  I  can  pray  so  that  God  can  hear.  When  I 
finally  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  expect 
to  pass  through  it  in  conversation  with  Him. — Dr.  Grenfell. 
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THE  GOAL. 
(Philippians  iii:  10-15.) 
(The  recent  death  of  Washington  Gladden  makes  this  poem  of  his  of 
special  interest.] 

"I  wish,"  said  Paul,  "I  might  attain 

The  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
"But  that,  you  know,  you  only  gain 
By  dying  first,"  a  listener  said. 
"Nay,"  said  the  saint,  "not  from  the  clod 
To  seats  supernal  would  I  rise, 
But  from  the  path  by  worldlings  trod 
To  better  life  that  near  me  lies." 

'Tis  not  another  world  I  seek. 

This  world  has  life  I  have  not  known, 
With  truth  whose  words  I  cannot  speak 

And  heights  to  which  I  have  not  grown; 
Here  work  that  tests  my  utmost  skill, 

And  good  that  fills  my  largest  need, 
Still  wait  me  in  this  world  to  fill 

The  soul  that  longs  for  life  indeed. 

I  have  not  yet  attained.    I  crave 

Christ's  resurrection-power  to  rise 
Above  the  precincts  of  the  grave, 

Out  of  the  realm  of  sense,  that  lies 
So  heavy  on  us  here;  to  prove 

The  length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height 
Of  man's  great  place  in  God's  great  love, 

And  share  the  life  that's  infinite. 

To  know  all  this,  I  need  not  die, 

This  is  the  goal  that  calls  me  here 
To  rise  above  myself  and  try 

To  conquer  greed,  and  hate,  and  fear, 
To  keep  the  largest  gift  in  store 

For  him  that  needs  most;  then  to  say, 
This  is  the  love  that  passeth  lore, 

This  is  the  prize  of  Easter  day. 

— In  the  Springfield  Republican. 


LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE. 

[We  are  again  privileged  to  print  from  a  home  letter  of 
P.  M.  R.  and  we  extend  a  message  of  thanks  for  the  favor. — 
Eds.]  Sermaize,  Chateau  Hospital, 

Sixth  Month  27,  1918. 


The  last  letter  was  written  in  the  midst  of  a  strenuous  but 
very  interesting  three-weeks  with  a  relief  group  somewhere 
southeast  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  southwest  of  Epernay, 
a  location  which  was  pretty  well  chosen  as  a  relief  centre, 
since  quite  a  stream  of  refugee  families  poured  through  on 
their  way  out  of  the  immediate  path  of  the  Germans.  There 
was  a  temporary  canteen  serving  soup  and  coffee  all  day  long, 
with  bread  and  beans,  sometimes  separate,  sometimes  all  in 
the  soup,  but  it  was  a  welcome  spot  for  the  weary  folk  who 
trudged  by  with  wagons  and  wheelbarrows  piled  high  with 
their  household  affairs.  Our  three  or  four  autos  did  good 
service  bringing  old  and  crippled  people  out  of  the  towns 
close  up  behind  the  new  lines,  which  in  time  are  sure  to  come 
in  for  some  rather  vigorous  shelling,  and  needless  to  say  there 
were  various  times  we  felt  the  auto  was  only  creeping,  when 
we  had  to  cross  a  section  of  road  that  was  quite  exposed  to 
the  German  observation;  but  that  only  happened  a  few  times 
and  they  didn't  even  bother  about  trying  a  shell  to  get  the 
range.  Most  of  our  work  was  back  in  the  safety  of  the  hills, 
however,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  we  took  loads  from  those 
towns  clear  through  to  a  town  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  to  a 
large  hospice,  which  took  them  in;  these  poor, old,  weak,  bent, 
helpless  grandparents,  who  have  no  place  to  go  in  their  old 
age.  We,  one  of  the  boys  from  the  Source  and  I,  had  an 
old  Renault  car  with  a  van  body,  which  served  very  nicely 


for  both  ordinary  and  ambulance  work,  and  many  a  mile  we 
bumped  along  over  roads  which  in  two  short  weeks  were  prac- 
tically ruined  by  the  intensity  of  service.  We  did  about  i  ioo 
miles  in  fifteen  days,  which  averaged  pretty  well,  considering 
all  the  delays  of  finding  and  arranging  our  loads.  Fortunately, 
the  weather  was  glorious  and  we  had  very  little  tire  trouble 
during  the  first  two  weeks.  We  had  to  eat  at  the  little  hillside 
canteen  (which  might  equally  well  be  called  a  barnyard  can- 
teen), but  occasionally  we  had  to  eat  our  lunches  away  on  the 
road,  which  involved  bully-beef  and  bread  and  sweet  chocolate. 
One  noon  while  sitting  eating  our  lunches  in  a  good-sized  place 
on  the  Marne  River,  the  Boches  began  to  send  over  some  big 
shells,  and  all  the  time  we  were  eating  the  shells  whistled  over- 
head, about  every  five  minutes.  The  part  of  the  town  where 
we  were  didn't  seem  to  suit  as  a  target.   I  heard  later  that  they 
had  done  practically  no  harm.    During  the  one  night  that  we 
spent  there,  the  aeroplanes  kept  us  on  edge  for  nearly  three 
hours,  evidently  trying  to  break  through  the  barrage  fire.  One  of 
the  bombs  lit  rather  near  the  rooms  we  had  that  night,  because 
the  windows  rattled  like  paper  and  we  heard  bits  of  metal  and 
glass  coming  down  on  the  roof  in  showers,  like  the  beginning 
of  a  hailstorm.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  was  simply  getting 
the  old  people  away,  which  though  not  very  thrilling  was  full 
of  little  interesting  touches  of  character  and  custom.  We  did 
find  one  case  that  hardly  bears  the  telling,  but  it  was  our  job 
to  remove  a  sick  woman  from  a  small  town  where  practically 
no  civilians  remained;  all  had  sought  safety,  leaving  this 
woman  absolutely  alone  in  bed,  unable  to  get  out  of  bed  to 
prepare  her  own  meals.  The  soldiers  in  the  other  houses  had 
their  hands  full  with  their  own  affairs  and  so  she  was  practi- 
cally marooned.  The  military  had  telegraphed  us  to  come  get 
her,  it  is  true,  but  when  we  arrived,  the  four  poilu  stretcher- 
bearers  who  volunteered  to  help  put  her  in  the  auto,  one  by 
one  sought  the  fresh  air  of  the  front  yard,  apparently  somewhat 
concerned  about  the  lunch  they  had  recently  had  (and  didn't 
care  to  lose).    Finally  one  of  them  nerved  himself  to  the  task 
and  with  a  handkerchief  for  a  gas-mask,  I  went  in  to  see  if  I 
could  help  him;  but  such  a  condition  of  filth  and  helplessness 
I  have  never  seen!  We  couldn't  put  her  on  a  stretcher  because 
of  the  pain  of  moving  her  infected  and  terribly  swollen  leg; 
the  old  broncardiers  would  not  touch  her;  so  it  ended  by  put- 
ting her  whole  bed  into  the  auto  and  taking  her  forty-five 
miles  to  a  hospital,  and  thereby  shifting  our  unpleasant  duty 
onto  those  who  were  more  accustomed  to  it.  The  next  day, 
having  to  go  to  the  same  hospital  with  another  load,  I  enquired 
about  the  poor  woman,  and  was  told  that  she  was  really  doing 
nicely.  And  yet  back  in  the  little  village  one  of  the  soldiers 
had  said  with  a  certain  degree  of  seriousness  that  it  would  be 
better  if  some  of  them  had  just  ended  her  suffering  and  let 
it  go  at  that!  Needless  to  say  we  felt  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  help  her  before  it  was  too  late.  It  was  pleasing  too  through- 
out the  whole  little  period  of  service  in  that  region,  to  have 
the  various  military  authorities  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  work  "  Les  Amis  "  were  doing.    As  one  captain  of  about 
forty-five  years  said  to  me,  "  It  makes  it  easier  for  these  old 
folks  to  bear  with  leaving  home,  since  your  people  look  after 
them  and  show  kindness,"  and  I  believe  it  did  help  them  to 
forget  part  of  the  bitterness  of  their  lot.  One  old  lady  was  able 
to  get  something  of  a  thrill  out  of  the  fact  that  it  was  her  first 
ride  in  an  automobile!  And  certainly  the  hot  soup  and  coffee 
at  the  canteen  were  always  a  surprise  and  delight  to  them. 
How  I  wish  that  my  memory  could  retain  all  the  little  glimpses 
into  the  quaint  kitchens,  all  the  peculiar  knick-knacks  that 
adorned  the  mantels  and  walls  of  these  humble  homes.  One 
little,  neat  grandmother  took  me  in  from  head  to  foot  and  then 
remarked  in  a  polite  way,  that  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  "had  the  honor  of  speaking  with  an  American."  And  1 
felt  like  replying  that  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  had  the 
honor  of  seeing  such  a  bed  as  stood  in  the  corner,  so  short .  so 
high  and  with  such  a  peculiar  flowered  canopy,  draped  in  SO 
quaint  a  fashion.  One  of  the  best  things  we  were  able  to  do  w  as 
to  help  some  of  the  people  to  find  their  own  relations  in  towns 
not  far  away,  where  they  could  go  and  have  congenial  surround- 
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ings.  and  the  contrast  was  so  marked  in  other  instances  when 
we  would  ask  people,  as  we  loaded  them  on  board,  if  they  had 
friends  or  relations  to  whom  they  could  go,  and  in  utter  de- 
jection they  would  reply  that  there  was  no  place  they  could 
go,  except  to  follow  the  course  of  so  many  others  down  to  the 
Midi  or  southern  France,  where  they  might  settle  down  until 
after  the  war.  No  one  knows  what  loneliness  they  felt. 

Another  definite  service  our  canteen  did  was  to  distribute 
information  to  refugee  farmers  in  regard  to  taking  up  their 
abode  on  abandoned  farms,  of  which  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber available;  also  directing  their  attention  to  various  bureaus 
which  could  place  them  at  work  on  under-cultivated  farms. 
All  this  tended  at  once  to  point  out  some  definite  objective, 
and  brought  a  ray  of  hope  back  to  many  a  man  who  might  have 
just  gone  on  in  a  sort  of  discouraged  fashion  and  lost  a  good 
chance  to  start  in  for  himself  again.  The  whole  expedition 
was  a  glorious  opportunity  to  do  good  where  it  was  most  need- 
ed. 

In  the  house  just  beside  our  canteen  lived  a  tiny  little  sunny- 
haired  girl  named  Audree,  who  used  to  play  around,  much 
interested  in  all  that  was  going  on.  She  was  a  little  ball  of 
sunshine,  and  was  actually  kept  clean  by  a  very  careful  moth- 
er, so  that  we  all  nearly  spoiled  her.  But  the  last  day,  as  two 
of  us  were  finally  closing  up  the  place  and  packing  the  last 
pan  into  the  auto,  little  Audree  was  out  to  see  it  all,  and  when 
we  said  good-bye  I  took  a  kiss  "in  my  fingers,"  so  to  speak, 
and  placed  it  on  her  tiny  forehead.  It  surprised  her  for  a  min- 
ute (it  was  evidently  a  new  way  to  be  kissed),  but  she  looked 
up  and  quick  as  a  bird  kissed  her  own  little  fingers  and  reached 
up  to  put  the  kiss  on  my  furrowed  brow. 

We  were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  Chateau,  to  the  good,  com- 
fortable cots,  hot  water,  regular  meals  with  a  little  variety, 
and  this  evening  I  am  sitting  as  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the 
garden  wall,  at  the  edge  of  an  old  fountain  (long  since  it  ceased 
to  bubble)  and  there  are  great  tall  trees  and  neat  vegetable 
patches  all  around,  and  flowers!  No  wonder  the  prospect  of 
moving  on  to  Troyes  next  week  does  not  offer  much  attrac- 
tion, but  wherever  the  work  is  needed,  there  let  us  go! 

Parvin  M.  Russell. 


INCIDENT  RELATED  OF  MILDRED  RATCLIFF. 

(Mildred  Ratcliff  was  a  convinced  Friend  and  a  minister 
belonging  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  She  is  described  as  tall 
and  slender  in  person,  with  a  keen,  penetrating  eye.  As  a 
minister,  her  manner  was  striking,  her  language  apt,  and  her 
voice  clear  and  far-reaching.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Morris  and  was  born  in  Virginia  in  the  year 
1773.  Never  of  a  robust  constitution,  she  endured  much 
physical  weakness,  and  died  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  in  1847. 
The  following  incident  is  taken  from  "  Memoranda  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Mildred  Ratcliff,"  Friends'  Book  Store,  304 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  1890.) 

At  one  of  the  sittings  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
1838,  the  subject  of  slavery  being  introduced  into  the  women's 
meeting,  a  great  excitement  was  soon  manifested  in  many, 
with  much  heat  of  manner  and  warmth  of  expression.  The 
solemnity  of  the  meeting  was  being  rapidly  dissipated,  and 
two  or  three  persons  were  speaking  at  once,  when  Mildred 
Ratcliff  interrupted  them,  exclaiming  with  a  loud,  clear  voice, 
"  Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever."  The  singularity 
of  the  Scripture  quotation,  and  the  loud  voice  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  instantly  brought  all  in  the  meeting-house  into 
silence;  and  then  Mildred  added,  "But  when  the  Master  laid 
his  cooling  hand  upon  her,  immediately  the  fever  left  her." 

Mildred  Ratcliff's  words  had  a  similar  effect  on  the  meeting. 


Go  forth,  then,  Spirit  of  Christianity,  to  thy  great  work  of 
reform.  The  Past  bears  witness  to  thee  in  the  blood  of  thy 
martyrs  and  the  ashes  of  thy  saints  and  heroes.  The  Present 
is  hopeful  because  of  thee.  The  Future  shall  acknowledge 
thy  omnipotence. — E.  H.  Chapin. 


AN  OLD  LANDMARK. 


EDWARD  G.  EHOADS. 

Old  Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  Philadelphia,  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  all  lovers  of  local  history  or  of  old  buildings.  It  has 
a  special,  if  somewhat  melancholy,  interest  for  Friends  in  the 
fact  that  it  replaced  a  Keithian  Friends'  Meeting-house.  The 
congregation  which  originally  gathered  there  were  probably 
separatists  from  Frankford  (or  Oxford)  Meeting. 

The  Keithian  Schism  was  not  only  a  serious  attack  on  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  an  important  factor  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Episcopal  or  English  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
began  in  1691,  and,  according  to  Edward  Y.  Buchanan, 
Rector  of  Old  Trinity  in  1857,  Episcopal  services  were  held  in 
the  Oxford  Meeting-house  as  early  as  1700,  the  officiating  min- 
ister having  been  Evan  Evans,  minister  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Buchanan  quotes  the  following  from  a  letter  by  Evan 
Evans:  "Trinity  Church,  in  Oxford  Township,  lies  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  nine  miles  from  the  city,  where  for 
the  first  four  years  after  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  I  frequently 
preached  and  administered  both  the  Sacraments,  and  had, 
when  I  last  preached  in  it,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  people, 
most  of  the  people  brought  over  to  the  Church  of  England  from 
Quakers,  Anabaptists  and  other  persuasions." 

Dr.  Buchanan  further  says  that  the  house  to  which  Evan 
Evans  refers  was  "a  building,  probably  of  logs,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Keith,  had  been  put  up,  or  at  least  used  for  a  Quaker 
meeting-house,  but  had  been  given  by  its  proprietors  to  the 
parish,  most  of  them  having  become  converts  to  the  Church." 
He  also  transcribes  the  following  from  Keith's  Journal:  "The 
place  at  Franckfort,  in  Pennsylvania,"  or  "Franckfort,  alias 
Oxford,"  as  he  had  before  written,  "where  the  congregation 
assembles  on  the  Lord's  Day,  is  called  Trinity  Chapel.  It  was 
formerly  a  Quaker  meeting-house,  built  or  fitted  by  Quakers, 
but  some  time  ago  had  been  given  to  the  church  by  such  who 
had  the  right  to  do  it."  Keith  himself  is  said  to  have  twice 
officiated  in  this  church  in  the  year  1 704. 

A  curious  epitaph  on  the  tombstone  of  "  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Roberts,"  whose  mortal  remains  lie  in  the  old  church- 
yard, and  "who  departed  this  life  May  ye  6th,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  God,  1708,  aged  41  years,"  witnesses  to  her  Quaker 
antecedents.  On  one  side  of  the  stone  are  the  following  lines: 
"Here,  by  these  lines  is  testify'd, 

No  Quaker  was  she  when  she  dy'd; 

So  far  was  she  from  Quakerism, 

That  she  desired  to  have  baptism, 

For  her,  our  babes  and  children  dear; 

To  this,  these  lines  true  witness  bear; 

And,  furthermore,  she  did  obtain, 

That  faith  that  all  shall  rise  again 

Out  of  the  graves  at  the  last  day, 

And  in  this  faith  she  passed  away." 
The  Church  Road,  which  winds  and  climbs  by  hill  and  dale 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford  eight  miles  northwest  to  old 
St.  Thomas'  Church,  standing  on  a  hill  above  the  Bethlehem 
Pike,  near  Fort  Side  Inn,  is  said  to  have  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  minister  who  at  one  time  officiated  in 
both  parishes  and  rode  to  and  fro  on  horseback.  Even  a 
Friend  can  admire  the  fine  old  structures  and  be  glad  that 
their  Sabbath  bells  sound  over  the  countryside. 

There  is,  however,  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  this  retrospect. 
The  spirit  of  division  has  marred  the  work  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  the  past.  The  fair  beginning  of  Quakerism  in 
America  seemed  to  promise  a  more  abundant  fruitage  than 
shows  in  the  Society  of  Friends  to-day.  More  formal  and  elabo- 
rate expression  of  religious  feeling  in  organization,  ritual  and 
architecture  seems  to  produce  more  permanent,  visible  results 
than  "  religion  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,"  but  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal  while  the  things  which  are  unseen 
are  eternal. 

Some  one  said  recently  that  he  had  always  regarded  Quaker- 
ism as  a  leaven  rather  than  an  organization. 
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Has  our  little  lump  of  leaven  lost  its  life  principle?  Is  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  salt  which  has  lost  its  savor?  Even  the 
Keithian  Separatists  may  have  carried  some  of  the  leaven 
ol  Quakerism  into  their  church  of  England  communion.  The 
quaint  epitaph  of  Elizabeth  Roberts  calls  to  mind  a  talented 
lady  who  left  Friends  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  last 
century  and  who  was  wont  to  say  late  in  life  that  she  was  not 
a  church  woman  but  a  baptized  Quaker. 

W  e  should  all  be  baptized  Quakers,  trulv  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
"made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature;"  knowing  experiment- 
ally what  it  is  to  have  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  come  upon  us 
and  so  to  receive  power  to  be  Christ's  witnesses  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Let  us.  individually  and  in  fellowship,  go  and  learn  anew 
what  these  things  mean;  for  these  were  the  lessons  learned 
by  many  a  seeking  soul  in  the  "silent  assemblies"  and  through 
the  powerful  ministry,  the  sufferings  for  conscience'  sake  and 
the  "ordered  lives"  of  the  early  Friends. 


THE  MALABRY  HOSPITAL. 

[The  following  letter,  signed  by  four  Friends  of  the  west,  now  in  France 
and  addressed  by  them  to  the  Richmond  Young  Friends'  Conference, 
arrived  after  the  last  session  had  adjourned.  It  is  dated  at  Chatenay, 
Seine,  France,  Seventh  Month  2,  191S— Eds.] 

DoMAINE,  DE  MALABRY. 

Chatenay,  Seine,  France,  Seventh  Month  2,  1918. 
To  the  Young  Friends  of  America: 

Dear  Friends. — As  you  meet  in  the  great  General  Conference 
at  Richmond,  those  of  us  who  have  come  out  of  your  midst 
into  the  heart  of  France,  trying  to  "work  out  the  message  of 
Quakerism  to  the  world,"  are  with  you  in  thought  and  prayers. 
It  is  for  us  a  great  privilege  to  extend  to  you  at  this  time  our 
Friendly  greeting,  with  the  sincere  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
greatest  and  most  far-reaching  conference  that  has  yet  been 
held.  We  are  longing  to  be  with  you,  but  as  we  can  be  present 
only  in  spirit,  we  wish  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  and  remem- 
brance. We  send  also  a  letter  from  the  Anglo-American  Unit, 
which  we  hope  will  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  you. 

While  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  and  distress  are  over  the 
world,  we  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  a  place  in  His  vine- 
yard where  we  may  serve  and  show  our  love  and  good-will 
in  a  practical  and  effective  way.  We  greatly  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  entering  into  this  work  and  carrying  out  a  task 
which  we  feel  is  increasingly  worth  while,  for  we  feel  that  it 
must  and  will  prove  the  righteousness  of  the  principles  of  broth- 
erly love  and  good-will.  For  these  things  we  are  willing  to 
strive  and  more  than  willing  to  sacrifice. 

Here  at  the  Malabry  equipe  there  are  forty  of  us,  represen- 
tative men  from  all  walks  of  life;  men  who  at  home  have  held 
places  in  business  and  professional  life,  mingled  with  men 
representing  colleges  from  Maine  to  Washington,  and  over 
twenty  states,  all  working  together  with  a  common  end. 

Our  equipe  is  located  a  few  miles  from  Paris — within  sound 
of  the  "big  guns" — on  a  fine  old  estate  that  has  been  turned 
over  by  the  French  government  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  a  tuberculosis  camp,  where  refugee  families  having  one  or 
more  members  affected  by  the  Great  White  Plague  will  be 
housed.  Here  are  the  neat  little  tile-roof  cottages  we  have 
built,  out  in  the  beautiful  green  countryside  where  all  is  still 
and  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  literally  forced  upon  you. 
It  is  a  wonderful  place,  with  its  birds  and  flowers  and  trees — 
an  ideal  place  to  rest  and  regain  health.  It  is  these  little  porta- 
ble houses  that  we  are  building  in  the  mills  and  erecting  here 
at  Malabry,  and  we  feel  the  joy  that  comes  from  working  to- 
gether, that  the  great  task  of  relief  and  reconstruction  may  be 
carried  on. 

In  the  long  summer  evenings,  after  work  is  over,  we  play 
games,  baseball,  soccer  and  so  forth— what  American  would 
not?— or  else  gather  wild  strawberries  or  fruit  by  the  roadside. 
We  feel  the  genuine  fellowship  among  us  and  have  great  social 
times  together. 

Among  the  activities  of  our  equipe,  our  Bible  class  and  our 


Christian  Endeavor  Society  play  an  important  part.  The  Bible 
Class  meets  every  Sabbath  morning  at  9.30  a.  m.  Every  man 
in  the  equipe  attends  and  each  feels  free  to  express  himself. 
We  greatly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  class  and  the  frank, 
open  opinions  guided  by  our  able  teacher,  Joseph  J.  Hoskins, 
of  Leesburg,  Ohio,  do  much  to  mold  our  ideas  and  aims  into 
the  one  great  aim  of  Quakerdom  and  God's  aim  for  us. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  which  meets  Sabbath  even- 
ing at  7.30  p.  m.,  is  another  time  at  which  we  are  drawn  to- 
gether with  one  aim,  that  of  giving  expression  to  our  religious 
natures. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  in  all  these  meetings  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  all  one,  regardless  of  the  part  of  America  or  the  meetings 
from  which  we  come.  The  good  that  is  being  done  by  the  as- 
sociation of  so  many  fellows  from  all  branches  of  our  faith 
will  mean  much  to  the  Friends  at  home.  We  hope  that  the 
merging  of  men  from  all  corners  and  branches  of  Quakerdom, 
united  here  to  work  for  a  common  aim  and  purpose — that  of 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  new  era  that  we  believe  to  be 
dawning — will,  with  the  loyal  support  and  hearty  co-operation 
which  you  in  America  are  so  nobly  giving,  help  greatly  to  bring 
a  closer  feeling  of  unity  and  co-operation  to  all  branches  of 
our  faith  both  in  America  and  in  England. 

In  this  great  time  of  testing,  we,  as  Friends,  should  feel  the 
great  interests  that  make  us  one,  and  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  bless  every  sacrifice  made.  We  desire  for  you,  as 
for  ourselves,  that  the  vision  of  our  mission  may  be  clear,  the 
pathway  plain  and  the  decision  definite.  May  He  give  us  of  His 
grace  that  we  may  stand  true  to  our  convictions,  and  may  the 
mainspring  of  all  our  actions  be  that  Love  which  endureth  all 
things  and  never  faileth. 


CHARITY  THINKETH  NO  EVIL. 

0,  be  not  the  first  to  discover 

A  flaw  in  the  fame  of  a  friend, 
A  fault  in  the  faith  of  a  brother, 

Whose  heart  may  be  true  to  the  end; 
A  hint  or  a  nod  may  awaken 

Suspicion  most  false  and  undue, 
And  thus  our  belief  may  be  shaken 

In  those  who  are  honest  and  true. 

For  we  none  of  us  know  one  another, 

And  oft  in  error  may  fall; 
Then  let  us  speak  well  of  each  other; 

When  we  can't,  let  us  not  speak  at  all. 

How  oft  the  sigh  of  dejection 

Is  heaved  from  the  hypocritic  breast, 
To  parody  truth  and  affection 

Or  lull  a  suspicion  to  rest; 
And  often  the  light  smile  of  gladness 

Is  worn  by  the  friends  that  we  meet 
To  cover  a  soul  full  of  sadness 

Too  proud  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

Leave  base  minds  to  harbor  suspicion, 

And  low  ones  to  trace  out  defects; 
Let  ours  be  the  noble  ambition, 

For  base  is  the  mind  that  suspects, 
For  often  the  friends  we  hold  dearest 

Their  noblest  emotion  conceal, 
P'or  bosoms  the  purest,  sincerest, 

Have  thoughts  they  can  never  reveal. 

The  above  anonymous  verses  were  handed  to  us  by  a  street  car  con- 
ductor while  we  were  in  Philadelphia  last  Spring,  and  the  sentiment 
therein  contained  is  so  good  I  wondered  if  you  would  not  like  to  place 
it  in  the  Young  Peoples'  Department  of  The  Friend.  It  surely  is 
cause  of  rejoicing  that  Friends  everywhere  seem  drawn  nearer  together 
in  sympathetic  feeling. 

Respectfully, 

Bristol,  Vt.  S.  H.  Guindon. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  100.) 

The  first  sitting  of  Redstone  in  a  Monthly  Meeting  capacity 
was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Fourth  Month,  1793.  The  first 
Clerk  was  James  McGrew.  Both  here  and  at  Westland,  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  much  occu- 
pied with  receiving  Certificates  of  Removal  for  the  Friends 
who,  in  increasing  numbers,  moved  into  that  part  of  the 
country.  Westland  was  the  older  meeting  and  better  known. 
It  became  a  prevailing  custom  with  all  who  sought  homes 
beyond  the  mountains  to  deposit  their  certificates  at  West- 
land  while  they  prospected  in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
extension  to  these  of  any  degree  of  disciplinary  care  and 
the  supervision  of  the  frequent  marriages,  entailed  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  meetings.  The  prevailing  tone,  however,  was 
one  of  great  hopefulness,  and  the  outlook  every  way  encour- 
aging- 

With  a  membership  which  increased  with  almost  bewilder- 
ing rapidity,  it  was  natural  that  Westland  and  Redstone  be- 
gan to  think  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1794  had  such  a  proposition  under  care,  but  got 
no  further  than  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  visit  the  western 
meetings  and  "feel  after  their  situation."  This  Committee 
reported  favorably  in  1795,  but  the  meeting  appointed  another 
delegation,  including  some  women  Friends,  to  visit  the  meet- 
ings and  "  if  the  subject  shall  appear  clear  to  them  to  report 
to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting  the  times  when  and  the  place 
or  places  where  it  will  be  best  to  open  and  hold  the  said  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  the  name  by  which  it  shall  be  distinguished." 

For  some  reason  this  Committee  did  not  report  until  1797, 
when  the  Yearly  Meeting  finally  agreed  to  the  establishment 
of  another  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  called  Redstone,  and  to 
be  held  alternately  at  that  place  and  at  Westland. 

The  body  thus  constituted  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  fifth 
of  Third  Month,  1798.  Joseph  Townsend  was  the  first  Clerk. 
When  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  convened  in  the  Ninth 
Month  of  that  year,  the  new  Quarterly  Meeting  was  repre- 
sented by  Rees  Cadwallader,  Jonas  Catlett,  John  Cadwallader, 
Jacob  Griffith,  Jacob  Ong,  William  Heald  and  James  Menden- 
hall.  As  Baltimore  was  in  some  sense  the  parent  of  Yearly 
Meetings  west  of  the  mountains,  so  Redstone  became  the 
parent  of  organizations  which  sprang  up  in  the  near  west.* 

Before  proceeding  with  further  mention  of  the  organization 
of  meetings  it  is  proper  to  explain  more  fully  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Friendly  communities  in  the  west. 

The  awakened  conscience  of  Friends  had  long  been  strug- 
gling with  the  question  of  African  slavery.  The  year  1787 
should  be  remembered.  Then  for  the  first  time  it  could  hon- 
estly be  said  that  the  Society  of  Friends  was  clear  of  holding 
fellow-men  in  bondage.  Long  and  patient  labor  was  required 
to  produce  that  result,  but  the  goal  had  been  reached.  Lest 
any  be  tempted  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  statement,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  founders  of  the  nation  did  not  look 
upon  slavery  as  a  desirable  institution.  George  Washington 
and  others,  who  perhaps  had  slaves,  regarded  the  custom  as 
one  which  was  antagonistic  to  political  freedom  and  bound  to 
disappear  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  Party  strife  had 
not  yet  embittered  the  north  and  the  south,  as  in  later  years. 
But  the  very  presence  of  human  slavery  in  the  Southern  States 
imposed  certain  social  standards  which  were  unsatisfactory 
to  Friends,  and  inclined  them  to  seek  homes  elsewhere. 

The  year  1787  is  to  be  remembered  for  another  circumstance. 
Congress  that  year  passed  the  "Ordinance  of  1787."  This 

*The  later  history  of  Redstone  Quarterly  Meeting  is  an  illustration 
of  what  happened  to  several  Friendly  organizations  in  the  midst  of  a 
shifting  population.  Called  into  existence  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  explained  above,  it  had  an  honored  and  useful 
existence  of  sixty-four  years.  Its  memberslu'p,  in  turn,  was  depleted  by 
removals  farther  west,  and  the  meeting  was  laid  down  in  1862. 


provided,  in  general  terms,  that  "neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  punishment  of  crime"  should  be 
allowed  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  Eventually  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  were  carved 
out  of  this  great  domain.  The  promise  of  political  freedom  was 
an  alluring  prospect  to  Friends  who  were  in  an  unsatisfactory 
environment. 

Interwoven  with  all  other  considerations  was  the  desire 
for  cheap  homes,  or,  going  far  back  in  the  annals  of  English- 
speaking  people,  a  deep-seated  instinct  of  the  race  which  for 
ages  made  every  man  anxious  to  own  a  bit  of  land.  When 
the  early  settlers  in  America  enacted  that  no  one  could  be  a 
full,  free  citizen  and  have  a  voice  in  civil  affairs,  unless  he  was 
a  land  owner,  they  were  simply  giving  effect  to  that  same  ra- 
cial instinct.  The  migration  of  Friends  to  the  west  was 
simply  a  part  of  that  great  movement  which  in  half  a  century 
from  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  carried  the  English 
language  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  present  writing  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting.  Any  one  whose  ancestor  of  the  third  or  fourth  gen- 
eration was  among  the  early  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
may  be  sure  that  some  one  or  all;  or  some  combination  of 
the  reasons  urged  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  led  to  this 
movement  westward.  Because  it  is  a  unique  chapter  of  Quaker 
history,  we  will  ask  the  reader  to  follow  in  some  detail  the  for- 
tunes of  one  group  of  emigrants. 

In  the  eastern  central  part  of  North  Carolina  was  a  Quar- 
terly Meeting  known  as  Contentnea.  One  of  its  branches  was 
Coresound  Monthly  Meeting  in  Carteret  County.  The  pro- 
priety of  removing  to  the  west  had  been  seriously  considered, 
and  finally  two  of  its  members  were  deputed  to  go  and  visit 
the  new  country  and  report  their  judgment.  Trent  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Jones  County  also  sent  a  representative.  These 
men  traveled  with  duly  accredited  minutes.  The  following 
is  evidence  that  they  crossed  the  mountains  safely: 

At  Westland  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  twenty-second 
of  Sixth  Month,  17QQ. 
Our  esteemed  Friends,  Joseph  Dew  and  Horton  How- 
ard attended  this  meeting  and  produced  certificates  from 
a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Coresound,  in  Carteret  County, 
North  Carolina,  expressive  of  Friends'  unity  with  their 
viewing  this  part  of  the  country  and  other  parts  adjacent, 
with  a  prospect  of  removing  and  settling  within  the  verge 
of  this,  if  way  should  open,  and  our  friend,  Aaron  Brown, 
also  attended  and  produced  an  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  a  Monthly  Meeting  on  Trent  River,  Jones  County, 
N.  C.,  expressive  of  their  unity  and  concurrence  with 
his  accompanying  our  aforesaid  Friends,  whose  company, 
exemplary  deportment  and  cautious  proceeding  in  so 
weighty  a  matter  as  they  are  engaged  in,  obtained  our 
approbation  and  is  satisfactory  to  us,  and  the  religious 
labors  of  Joseph  Dew,  who  is  certified  to  be  an  approved 
minister,  have  been  acceptable  and  edifying. 

We  have  reasons  for  believing  that  the  investigation  of 
these  Friends  extended  some  way  into  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. Their  report  was  probably  verbal  and  we  do  not  know 
its  character.  What  we  do  know  is  that  Coresound  Meeting 
contributed  several  families  to  the  westward  stream.  But 
Aaron  Brown  must  have  given  a  most  hopeful  view  of  things 
to  the  Trent  Monthly  Meeting,  for  the  action  of  that  body 
is  a  striking  example  of  a  meeting  migrating  in  a  body. 


Every  step  was  duly  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 
Certificates  of  Removal  addressed  to  Westland  were  granted 
to  all  the  members,  after  which  the  meeting  was  duly  closed, 
and  all  the  records,  etc.,  returned  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
with  information  that  there  was  no  Monthly  Meeting  of  that 
name.  All  this  took  time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Tenth 
Month  of  1799,  that  the  final  conclusion  was  reached.  Winter 
was  approaching,  but  that  fact  seems  not  to  have  deterred 
them. 

And  now  began  a  busy  period  of  preparation,  if  already  it 
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was  not  far  advanced.  Apparently  they  started  in  the  First 
Month  of  1800.  going  in  a  body.  There  were  vehicles  of  va- 
rious kinds,  some  of  the  wagons  with  muslin  covers.  Boys 
and  girls  over  twelve  walked,  unless  they  had  horses.  There 
wore  many  on  horseback,  for  the  horses  were  wanted  in  the 
new  country.  Cooking  utensils  were  in  the  wagons,  or  carried 
on  pack  horses.  They  camped  at  night  and  depended  for  sub- 
sistence on  the  provisions  brought  from  home  and  the  game 
they  could  secure.  Teams  were  often  doubled  to  get  wagons 
over  difficult  places.  There  were  almost  no  roads.  The  Na- 
tional Road  was  not  even  started  until  1806.  We  do  not  know 
by  which  "pass"  the  procession  crossed  the  mountains,  but 
we  can  readily  imagine  that  much  bodily  hardship  was  meted 
out  to  these  hardy  ancestors  of  western  Friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME  AT  EVRES. 

(Continued  from  page  105.) 

Mont  Thabor  Hotel,  Paris,  Fifth  Month  20,  1918. 

Now  I  know  why  the  world  at  large  has  been  able  to  stand 
the  strain  and  horror  of  this  war  as  long  as  it  has  without 
breaking  down.  It  is  because  there  is  nothing  that  we  can- 
not adapt  ourselves  to  in  a  very  short  time.  For  example, 
one  night  we  are  sleeping  peacefully  in  a  rat  haunted  attic 
with  cob-webs  festooned  from  every  beam  and  every  variety 
of  bug  crawling  about  within  four  feet  of  our  upturned  noses; 
and  the  next  night  behold  us  lapped  in  sheets  of  the  whitest 
linen  on  a  bed  of  feathery  softness,  under  the  roof  of  the  friend- 
ly Mt.  Thabor.  And  in  both  of  these  beds  we  sleep  equally 
well,  untroubled  by  the  rat  raids  of  one,  or  the  air  raids  of 
the  other.  We  left  Evres  on  Sixth-day,  riding  the  twenty 
miles  to  Sermaize  after  six  o'clock  at  night  because  the  day 
had  been  more  than  usually  hot.  Seventh-day  morn  at  8.30 
we  left  for  Paris,  arriving  after  an  uneventful  trip  at  2.30. 

Paris  seems  much  the  same  as  usual,  the  big  gun  having 
been  effectually  squelched,  the  city  has  become  reinhabited 
and  the  stores  are  as  bright  and  the  city  girls  as  much  painted 
as  ever  before.  It  is  indeed  a  fascinating  place,  and  I  must 
confess  that  after  the  rustic  life  we  have  lived  its  pleasures  and 
luxuries  appeal  to  me  a  lot.  Last  night  we  went  to  meeting 
and  saw  there  the  new  members  of  Unit  No.  2  just  arrived  in 
France.  They  are  a  husky  lot  from  the  West  and  Middle 
West,  evidently  very  earnest  in  purpose,  but  of  a  different 
stripe  from  the  lot  of  easterners  who  came  first.  It  is  funny 
how  varied  the  two  types  are. 

Brehat,  Fifth  Month  26,  1918. 
A  week  and  a  day  of  our  vacation  has  slipped  away,  and 
here  we  are  on  this  island  of  the  blessed  just  off  the  coast  of 
Bretagne,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Brienc.  One  day  after  another  of 
golden  sunshine  and  blue  sky  has  seen  us  riding  along  roads 
imbedded  deep  in  ferns  and  lined  with  stately  beeches,  across 
hill  tops  aflare  with  a  queer  bush  bearing  flowers  of  the  sweet 
pea-locust  variety,  only  a  royal  gold,  while  in  the  distance  the 
blue  Atlantic  sparkled  and  danced,  calling  us  down  to  the 
shore  to  play  with  it.  The  Meuse  and  the  Marne  are  lovely 
sections  of  France,  without  doubt,  but  Bretagne  is  far  and 
away  more  charming  and  more  quaint,  and  it  is  here  that  I 
would  settle  if  fate  ever  cut  me  off  from  you  and  home.  One 
thing  strikes  you  at  once  as  you  enter  a  village  and  ride  along 
its  splendid  main  road,  and  that  is  the  compact,  built-for-all- 
time  appearance  of  each  house,  so  very  different  from  the 
dirty,  ramshackly,  hither  and  thither  appearance  of  our  be- 
loved Evres.  Indeed,  the  houses  are  alarmingly  like  those  of 
the  Main  Line,  rock  built,  colonial  in  type,  with  high  walls 
and  quaint  gates  opening  onto  box-bordered  gardens  bright 
with  multi-hued  flowers.  But  come  a  little  closer,  and  you 
will  perhaps  see  Madame  in  a  huge  black  frilled  sun  bonnet, 
with  Mile.,  her  rosy-cheeked  daughter,  in  a  beruffled  white  one, 
carding  the  wool  cut  from  the  backs  of  their  own  sheep.  Or 
maybe  you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  two  old  ladies  with  black 
velvet  bodices,  satin  skirts  and  stiff  white-winged  caps,  clatter- 
ing along  the  clean  white  roads  in  their  solid  wooden  sabots. 
And  at  night,  after  a  supper  of  soup,  cider,  sea  food,  fried 


potatoes,  meat  and  custard,  you  wander  about  the  village 
through  back  streets  that  look  suspiciously  like  lanes,  and  by 
gardens  where  the  fragrance  of  roses  and  wistaria  in  full  bloom 
"makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet,  the  heavy-winged  bees" 
— then  indeed  you  think  you  are  in  Arcady.  Last  night  the 
moon  was  full,  and  as  the  sun  does  not  set  till  8.30  or  9,  we  lin- 
gered long  on  the  bench  before  the  door  of  our  hostel,  while 
the  children  peeped  through  the  fence  at  "  Les  Americains," 
and  their  elders  chattered  together  in  groups  discussing  the 
new  arrivals  in  a  less  open  fashion.  H.  and  I  being  full  of 
spirits,  got  all  the  kidlets  to  playing  games  in  the  public 
square— " Prisoner's  Base"  (which  they  knew  as  "La  petite 
guerre"),  "Tap  on  the  Back,"  "Leap  Frog,"  "Drop  the 
Handkerchief"  and  "Skip  Rope"- — till  we,  at  least,  were  thor- 
oughly exhausted,  and  I  had  lost  all  my  hair-pins.  Then  we 
could  leave,  only  after  promising  more  to-morrow  evening, 
so  eager  are  these  younglings  to  play  with  the  queer  foreigners. 
Little  sabots  clattering,  little  black-aproned  figures  bobbing 
up  and  down,  and  little  tongues  ceaselessly  chattering  a  mix- 
ture of  French  and  Briton  (Celtic)  made  a  happy  picture,  one 
not  soon  forgotten.  This  morning  we  partook  of  a  most  amus- 
ing breakfast  in  bed.  At  7.30,  Madame  and  Mile,  knocked 
at  the  door  of  our  low-ceilinged  room,  and  bore  in  a  great  tray 
loaded  with  coffee,  milk,  bread  and  butter.  Then  while  we 
watched  from  between  the  heavy  linen  sheets,  they  buttered  a 
great  slab  of  bread  for  each,  and  poured  out  a  cup  of  cafe  au 
lait,  then  left  us  to  munch  sleepily  our  dejeuner.  Now  we  are 
sitting  under  an  arbor  in  a  little  sanded  court,  while  the  good 
folk  of  the  village,  decked  in  their  best,  hurry  by  us  to  the  little 
church  around  the  corner,  there  to  pray  for  their  sailor  lads 
on  the  deep.  For  Brehat  is  a  community  of  sailors  (as  indeed 
is  all  the  rest  of  Bretagne),  and  in  the  village  graveyard  stands 
many  a  cross  with  the  words  "Lost  at  sea"  carved  on  its  un- 
forgetting  face.  But  I  must  not  forget  the  beginnings  of  our 
trip  in  telling  of  the  delights  of  this,  the  middle  section.  We 
left  Paris  on  the  22nd,  and  after  a  ten-hour  train  ride  (for 
military  rates,  i.  e.,  one-fourth  price,  twelve  francs),  landed 
at  St.  Brienc  just  in  time  for  supper.  After  this  meal  I  was 
forced  to  change  my  mind  about  the  activity  of  French  girls, 
for  here  we  struck  a  group  of  coming  Parisienne  beauties  in 
their  teens  who  had  been  trained  in  some  school  of  gymnasts, 
that  had  hardened  their  muscles  and  given  them  nimbleness, 
to  equal  any  American  lass  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Here  again 
we  played  games,  and  the  boys  became  quite  enamoured  of 
the  young  things;  but  alas,  our  trip  had  but  begun  and  we 
could  not  linger  long,  so  the  next  day  we  bade  them  farewell 
and  started  en  route  for  St.  Quay.  K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Better  Speech  for  Better  Americans. —  .  .  .  We 
have  abused  our  language  and  have  felt  no  pride  of  possession. 
We  take  great  care  of  our  clothes,  of  our  china  and  our  silver. 
Our  speech  has  not  mattered.  As  patriotic  Americans  we  must 
change  this  attitude  of  mind.  American  speech  belongs  to 
you,  it  belongs  to  me — it  is  an  individual  possession.  It  is 
ours  to  treat  as  we  treat  our  dearest  possessions,  with  care  and 
respect.  Every  one  of  us,  as  a  patriotic  American,  must  do 
a  part  to  make  American  speech  efficient  and  beautiful,  and 
worthy  of  our  country. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  build  in  our  imaginations 
an  ideal  American  speech.  Just  what  shall  it  be — a  good 
American  speech  that  every  one  in  the  United  States  may 
possess,  that  will  be  the  best  possible  means  of  communication 
among  us  in  our  daily  intercourse,  when  the  family  breakfasts 
together,  when  mother  talks  over  with  the  groceryman  the 
advisability  of  using  spinach  or  beans  for  dinner,  when  the 
children  come  home  from  school,  when  the  family  sit  together 
in  the  living-room  at  night?  We  are  not  seeking  to  develop 
better  speech-making,  but  better  speech  in  daily  life— in  the 
constantly  recurring  and  necessary  conversation  of  everj  day. 
We  are  not  going  to  try  for  the  luxuries— the  aristocrats,  of 
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speech.  A  soft  Italian  "a"  is  very  pretty.  Surely  it  is  pleas- 
anter  to  hear  master,  pass,  chance,  dance,  than  to  hear  master, 
pass,  chance  and  dance.  But  an  Italian  "a"  is  a  luxury,  and 
not  attainable  by  most  of  the  i  io  million  people  who  inhabit 
our  United  States.  But  we  can  sound  the  last  syllables  of  our 
words.  We  can  say,  going,  coming,  singmg,  instead  of  goin', 
comin',  singin'.  We  can  say  windows  and  potato,  satin  and 
pupil,  instead  of "  winduh,"  "  potatuh,"  "  satun,"  and  "  pupul." 
We  limit  ourselves  then  to  attainable  ideals — a  pleasant,  soft 
tone  of  voice  and  clear,  distinct  utterance. 

Already  the  young  folk  of  our  nation  have  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  our  flag  and  our  uniform.  It  is  high  time  to  arouse 
their  respect  and  love  for  our  national  language.    .    .  . 

The  teacher  of  oral  English  in  a  certain  high  school  told  me  of 
a  young  graduate  of  the  school  who  recently  returned  to  visit 
the  school  in  his  officer's  uniform.  He  told  her  with  great  de- 
light how  much  her  oral  English  work  had  helped  him  in  the 
army,  and  said,  "  My  superior  officers  compliment  me  on  the 
distinctness  with  which  1  give  my  commands." 

Those  who  are  leaders  in  our  industrial  army  tell  of  the  same 
need  for  better  American  speech  among  our  workers,  who 
need  a  better  means  of  communication,  both  to  increase  their 
own  efficiency  and  to  make  them  more  patriotic  Americans. 
Do  you  know  that  there  are  entire  towns  in  the  United  States 
of  from  three  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants  where  no  English 
in  spoken  or  understood,  where  the  inhabitants  make  no  at- 
tempt to  acquire  American  citizenship,  and  where  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  feel  or  learn  the  spirit  of  America  because  this 
most  important  channel  of  communication  has  never  been 
opened  for  them? 

Several  strikes  in  mines  or  factories  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  workers  did  not  understand  English.  Because 
they  have  not  this  means  of  communication  with  their  em- 
ployers, they  are  entirely  under  the  influence  of  bosses  who  use 
their  foreign  languages.  There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  ma- 
terial caused  by  factory  workers  because  they  do  not  speak  or 
understand  English  and  therefore  do  not  comprehend  printed 
rules  or  instructions.  There  are  many  factories  all  over  the 
country  where  the  girls  cannot  even  read  the  detailed  instruc- 
tions in  the  "  Safety  First"  signs  hung  about  the  buildings. 

The  head  of  the  welfare  department  of  one  of  the  largest 
mail-order  houses  in  Chicago  has  told  how  great  is  the  need  of 
better  American  speech  among  the  four  thousand  girls  employed 
there.  The  uneducated  girl  who  cannot  learn  to  speak  English 
well  can  never  hope  to  make  over  twelve  dollars  a  week.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  men — their  pay  cannot  rise  above  fourteen. 
In  the  school  for  employees  maintained  by  the  company,  the 
system  of  gradation  is  based,  first  of  all,  upon  progress  in  speak- 
ing English.    .    .  . 

You  wish  to  know  what  you  as  individuals  can  do  to  help 
the  movement  for  improving  American  speech. 

Well,  you  can  each  and  all  begin  with  this: 

Patriotic  Resolution  foe  Boys  and  Girls. 

I  love  the  United  States  of  America.  I  love  my  country's  flag.  I  love 
my  country's  language. 
I  promise: 

1.  That  I  will  not  dishonor  my  country's  speech  by  leaving  off  the 
last  letters  or  sounds  of  words. 

2.  That  I  will  say  a  good  American  "yes"  and  "no"  in  place  of  an 
Indian  grunt  ("un-hum"  or  "nup-um")  or  a  foreign  "ya"  or  "yeh"  and 
"nope." 

3.  That  I  will  do  my  best  to  improve  American  speech  by  enunciating 
distinctly;  that  I  will  avoid  speaking  in  loud,  harsh  tones. 

4.  That  I  will  learn  to  articulate  correctly  one  word  a  day  for  one  year. 
Let  every  one  of  you  use  the  best  speech  in  your  daily  life  of  which  you 

are  capable.  Do  your  best. 

Read  aloud  to  your  families.  Ask  the  members  of  your  families  to  read 
aloud  to  you.  Endeavor  to  read  as  pleasantly  and  softly  and  clearly  as 
possible. 

Let  the  family  dinner-table  be  a  time  for  exchanging  stories  of  what 
has  happened  during  the  day.   Let  every  member  of  the  family  relate, 


as  well  as  he  or  she  can  and  always  pleasantly  and  distinctly,  some  inci- 
dent which  has  happened  during  the  day. 

Let  us  put  a  smile  into  our.  voices.  Let  us  use  throughout  the  day  the 
voice  that  we  ought  always  to  use  with  the  telephone — soft,  pleasant, 
distinct. 

Improving  our  speech  is  not  the  difficult  and  tiresome  undertaking  we 
might,  as  first  thought,  take  it  to  be.  Teachers  of  oral  English  in  High 
Schools  state  that  a  few  months  of  sincere  effort  produce  splendid  results. 
It  is  a  matter  of  one  third  wanting  to  improve  and  two-thirds  trying  to 
improve.  It  is  not  necessary  to  study  with  a  specialist.  By  doing  our  best 
every  day  we  shall  find  that  we  can  improve  greatly  within  a  very  brief 
time. 

We  can  help  the  patriotic  movement  for  better  American  speech  by 
starting  the  movement  in  our  own  homes  to-day. 


A  DECLARATION  ON  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER. 

[It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  attended  the  late  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  that  the  feature  of  most  absorbing  interest  to  very  many 
was  the  report  of  the  Social  Order  Committee. 

To  many  who  have  attended  our  Yearly  Meeting  for  a  long  period  of 
years  this  seemed  the  most  finished  paper  that  they  had  ever  heard  read 
from  the  Clerk's  table.  It  appeared  in  The  Friend  immediately  after 
Yearly  Meeting  and  was  copied  in  part  or  in  its  entirety  by  several  papers; 
compared  with  most  that  emanates  from  our  meetings  it  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation. 

At  the  recent  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Glens  Falls,  there 
was  submitted  a  similar  report,  though  a  much  shorter  one.  The  two 
follow  rather  different  lines  of  thought,  but  both  offer  very  valuable 
material  for  reflection. 

A  year  ago  the  two  New  York  Yearly  Meetings  decided  to  appoint  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  meetings  to  consider  this  and  one  or  more  other 
subjects;  the  paper  that  follows  is  the  first  statement  of  the  Committee 
that  has  reached  the  general  public. 

We  know  that  it  hints  very  emphatically  at  certain  theories  that  are 
not  in  good  favor  with  many  among  us,  but  it  contains  nothing  that  the 
thoughtful  student  of  modern  conditions  can  avoid. — -Eds], 

The  spirit  of  man,  in  its  upward  groping  through  slow  and 
painful  centuries,  has  learned  that  it  cannot  rise  alone.  Better 
than  lonely  sainthood  is  social  effort,  inspired  by  the  Light 
Within,  to  help  those  who  are  burdened,  to  remove  human 
hindrance  and  barrier,  to  strive  together  for  the  common  good, 
to  bring  home  to  men  the  truth  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  reality  of  the  brotherhood  of  all. 

Yet  men  find  that  the  expression  of  their  spiritual  selves 
in  such  efforts  is  handicapped  at  every  turn  by  the  social 
forces  brought  into  being  by  our  economic  system. 

The  traditional  attitude  of  churches  and  meetings  has  been 
based  on  an  economic  system  no  longer  existent,  wherein  the 
natural  resources  of  our  country  were  regarded  as  unlimited, 
when  ownership  was  widely  distributed  in  small  units,  when 
we  had  scarcely  the  beginnings  of  a  permanent  laboring  class. 
Blindly  have  our  churches  and  meetings  allowed  a  silent  social 
revolution  to  stratify  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  into  two 
groups,  one  of  employers  and  one  of  employees,  seldom  in 
sympathetic  personal  contact  with  each  other. 

We  must  awake  to  the  fact  that  both  inside  and  outside 
our  membership  the  average  man  or  woman  now  faces  a  fu- 
ture spent  in  the  fixed  social  status  of  an  employee,  and  is 
likely  to  be  separated  by  a  great  gulf  not  only  from  the  owners 
and  the  directors  of  great  aggregates  of  capital,  but  also  from 
the  managers  of  labor. 

The  relentless  pursuit  of  efficiency  has  led  to  deadening  co- 
ordination of  men  with  machines,  so  the  whole  industrial 
system  is  one  great  mechanism  or  exploitation,  reaching  out 
into  the  whole  world  for  its  profits.  Rulers  of  industry  have 
become  political  powers,  trained  alike  in  industry  and  in  in- 
ternational affairs  to  count  values  only  in  terms  of  material 
success,  blind  to  the  human  and  spiritual  costs  of  brute  force 
and  war. 

The  vast  majority  of  men  have  no  heart  for  this  brutal 
order.  Deep  within  them  lies  the  desire  for  better  things, 
but  the  vast  man-built  social  machine,  now  beyond  their 
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control,  overpowers  their  disunited  strength  and  undermines 
that  Law  of  Love  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  and  made  by  His 
example  a  basis  for  individual  and  social  relations.  No  fol- 
lower of  Christ  should  stress  that  Law  of  Love  in  international 
relations  only,  resting  content  to  accept  in  private  life  the 
fruits  of  a  social  order  which  contains  the  seeds  of  private  and 
corporate  dissension. 

To  the  Society  of  Friends,  ancient  in  effort  for  righteousness, 
patient  and  fearless  in  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  sees  it, 
comes  the  challenge  to  labor  to  redeem  the  social  order,  and 
deliver  the  exploiter  and  exploited. 

In  our  own  day  we  cannot  do  less  than  strive  to  alter  this 
order  into  one  with  new  principles  fundamental  in  which: 

All  people  should  contribute,  with  gladness  and  love,  their 
full  strength  and  talents  to  produce  co-operatively  in  plenty 
all  things  necessary  for  growing  human  needs. 

All  natural  resources,  all  product  of  the  co-operative  labor, 
all  hazard  and  adventure,  should  be  shared  equitably  by  all 
the  people. 

All  people  should  have  equal  voice  in  determining  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  and  work. 

All  people  should  have  equal  opportunity  for  development 
of  body,  mind  and  soul. 

All  land  and  all  equipment  for  the  common  service  should 
be  counted  as  a  common  asset  and  administered  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

We  believe  that  only  on  this  foundation  will  we  see  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  message  of  Christ,  "  I  am  come  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
Holding  these  fundamentals  as  very  truths,  we  hope  and  strive 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  may  keep  them  for  its  very  own, 
and  in  eager  loving  service  labor  for  their  realization.  Then 
only  will  the  full  faculties  of  man  be  set  free  to  lead  him  for- 
ever outward,  onward  and  upward,  into  his  heritage,  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 


COPY  OF  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  SEWING 
COMMITTEE. 

Seventh  Month  16,  1918. 

I  want  to  tell  you  to  whom  your  quilts  went.  Among  the 
old  refugee  women  here  at  Charmont  are  two  whose  stories 
are  particularly  interesting. 

Madame  P  's  home  was  at  Verdun,  just  outside  the  an- 
cient Porte  Chausee  that  one  sees  on  the  little  Verdun  medals. 
In  the  first  great  German  advance,  her  three  daughters-in-law 

fled  panic-stricken  with  their  families,  leaving  Madame  P  

ill  in  bed.  There  she  continued  to  live  for  the  next  year  and  a 
half,  quite  alone.  How  she  managed  it  is  impossible  to  imagine, 
as  she  is  paralyzed  all  down  her  right  side,  and  a  tremendously 
heavy  woman  beside.  She  cooked  her  frugal  meals  and  swept 
her  little  room  with  one  hand,  but  for  eighteen  months  she 
never  undressed!  The  soldiers  quartered  in  the  city  were 
very  kind-hearted,  she  said,  and  used  to  bring  her  water, 
but  "they  didn't  reckon  to  play  lady's  maid!" 

Then  at  the  second  great  Verdun  attack,  when  the  Germans 
were  shelling  the  city  from  only  four  miles  away,  as  she  cow- 
ered in  her  little  cottage,  the  Cure  came  to  her  door  in  the  snow. 

"Tiens,  ma  grandmere,  vous  restei  toujours  ici.  Mais,  il 
faut  pariir.  Le  Boche  vient  demain."  And  so  that  night  she 
was  hoisted  into  a  train  of  wounded  and  dying  soldiers  and 
shipped  to  Bar-le-Duc.  There  she  stayed  at  the  Hospice, 
until  it,  too,  was  bombed  by  the  Boches  and  evacuated. 

Her  next  refuge  was  a  convent  in  the  Haute  Marne,  where, 
according  to  her  lurid  tale,  the  Schonberg-Cotta  family  type 
of  treatment  prevailed  in  its  highest  form.    The  poor  emigres 

evidently  were  most  unkindly  treated,  and  Madame  P  

spent  quite  the  wretchedest  year  of  all  before  the  "Amis" 
came  to,  as  she  expresses  it,  "  delivrer  me  du  joug  de  ces  ogresses." 

The  grandmere's  story  is  short  and  sad,  the  "simple  annals 
of  the  poor."  She  had  one  only  darling  grandson,  with  whom 
she  lived  in  their  little  cottage  near  Revigny.  He  cherished 
and  cared  for  her  after  her  long  life  of  hardship  and  abuse; 


she  worked  their  little  garden  and  raised  some  chickens,  among 
which  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  grandmere's  heart  was  a  beau- 
tiful cock  with  a  golden  tail.  Then  suddenly  Revigny  became 
the  battlefield  of  the  Marne,  the  little  cottage  was  burned,  the 
grandson  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  the  grandmere  left  deso- 
late at  seventy-eight.  But  the  greatest  pathos  of  her  story 
is  in  the  description  of  how  the  arrogant  Boches  killed  her  beau 
coque,  with  the  bright  tail  feathers.  "Oui,  ma  fille,  they  wrung 
his  neck,  the  coquins,  before  my  very  eyes,  and  then  they  sat 
and  ate  him  at  my  own  table,  my  beautiful  cock." 

These  French  peasants  cling  to  their  little  possessions,  the 
things  that,  no  matter  how  mean  or  poor,  are  their  very  own, 
in  a  way  that  we  cannot  understand.  It  sometimes  seems  as 
though  loss  of  family  and  children  were  as  nothing  to  them 
compared  to  the  loss  of  property.  It  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for.  That  is,  their  property  is  the  thing  they  can  trans- 
mit, the  visible  bond  that  links  one  generation  to  the  next 
and  makes  the  family  the  institution  that  it  is  in  France. 

And  so  you  can  imagine  what  those  quilts  were  to  those  two 
old  dears.  To  own  anything  is  a  joy  such  as  they  had  not 
expected  ever  again  to  experience.  But  don't  think  for  one 
moment  that  they  went  on  their  beds.  Nothing  so  reckless! 
They  are  preserved  for  posterity.  Meantime,  we  provide 
blankets  to  warm  their  old  bones,  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
it  is  you  that  have  warmed  their  old  hearts. 

Frances  C.  Ferris. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Media  on  Eighth  Month 
13th,  with  a  good  attendance,  especially  of  women  Friends  and  young 
men. 

The  varied  and  lively  exercises  of  the  "first  meeting"  centred  about 
the  thought  that  this  is  a  time  of  visitation  as  well  as  one  of  trial,  and  is 
one  which  calls  for  the  best  service  which  can  be  rendered.  This  service 
will  be,  at  least  in  part,  an  endeavor  to  show  by  our  lives  and  conversa- 
tion, the  peaceable  and  loving  character  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

It  is  now  our  practice  to  consider  in  joint  session  all  matters  of  wide 
interest.  This  leaves  little  but  routine  items  for  separate  consideration. 
A  concern  which  arose  in  the  meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  the 
day  previous,  was  spread  before  the  meeting  and  was  feelingly  spoken 
to  by  a  number  of  Friends.  The  burden  of  this  concern  was  that  the  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  the  ministry  in  our  meetings,  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  any  class,  set  apart  by  appointment  or  otherwise,  but  should  be 
shared  by  all  our  members.  The  meeting  approved  of  a  suggestion  that 
letters  be  sent  to  our  members  who  are  at  training  camps,  or  are  other- 
wise bearing  our  Christian  testimony  in  favor  of  peace,  and  to  those  en- 
gaged in  reconstruction  service.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
and  send  these  letters. 

We  were  informed  that  certain  Christian  professors  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  had  issued  an  invitation  to  confer  with  a  view  of  suggest- 
ing some  relief  from  the  terrible  conditions  due  to  the  present  state  of 
war.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  under  their  care 
and  to  further  any  right  openings  in  the  interest  of  the  concern. 

These  matters  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  willingness  to  reach  out 
toward  wider  service,  did  much  to  make  the  meeting  one  of  especial  in- 
terest. 

J.  D.  C,  Clerk. 


Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  has  under  appointment  a  large  com- 
mittee "to  encourage  subordinate  meetings."  The  committee  recently 
issued  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  meeting,  which  can  appropriately 
be  shared  with  a  larger  circle.  The  letter  is  dated  Seventh  Month  12.  1918, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Friend: — It  is  in  the  hope  that  the  Committee  to  Encourage 
Subordinate  Meetings  may  help  a  little  in  the  great  task  of  applying 
Christ's  philosophy  to  our  lives  at  the  present  time  (hat  (his  letter  is 
written. 

If  we  arc  Christ's  Friends,  His  commandments  are  not  to  be  \\e:ik- 
ened  to  mild  requests,  only  applicable  when  it  is  perfectly  sale  to  obey 
them;  therefore  we  must  choose,  for  our  own  peace  of  soul,  a  God  of  Ft  tor 
Fearlessness — a  Christ  unafraid  of  any  consequences  of  obedience  to  the 
higher  law. 
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In  our  relations  to  our  neighbors,  He  must  be  a  God  of  Love — One 
creating  around  each  disciple  an  ever-widening  circle  of  loving-kindness. 

To  t  he  world  at  large,  we  must  preach  a  God  of  Truth — the  truth  that 
makes  people  free.  Friends  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  word  inter- 
changeably with  God  and  Love.  It  is  a  good  custom.  Let  us  deepen  its 
meaning  until  it  includes  all  truth,  a  complete  sincerity  into  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  leads  the  Friends  of  Christ. 

We  now  know  that  there  is  no  salvation  save  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  ;  and  we  are  in  covenant  with  Him  to  help  establish  it  by  hard 
work  and  sacrifice,  quietly  assuming  citizenship  in  it  and  bravely  accept- 
ing the  responsibility  that  is  ours. 

This  responsibility  requires  that  we  each  learn  far  more  than  we  now 
know  about  social  conditions;  since  a  storm  of  changes  has  stranded  us 
with  ideas  untrue  to  the  life  of  our  present  world. 

The  books  chosen  by  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  the  Social 
Order  are  at  our  Meeting-houses,  and  they  are  worth  much  study.  Ought 
we  not  to  read  them? 

The  suggested  list  of  books  is  not  a  long  one  and  is  added.  They  may 
be  purchased  at  the  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street:  "The  Track  and  the 
Storm,"  W.  B.  Crook;  "The  Practice  of  Christianity,"  "The  Church  and 
the  Hour,"  Vida  D.  Scudder;  "The  Social  Problem,"  C.  A.  Elwood; 
"The  Abolition  of  Poverty,"  J.  H.  Holander;  "Christianizing  the  Social 
Order,"  Walter  Rauschenbusch ;  "The  Arm  of  God,"  "The  Day  of  Our 
Visitation,"  William  Littleboy;  "A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution 
to  the  Rich,"  John  Woolman. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  Eighth  Month  24,  1918. 

Received  from  19  Meetings  $2,458.46 

Received  from  17  Individuals   1,942.07 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   60.37 

Received  for  Supplies   4.75 

Received  for  Reconstruction   15.80 


$4,481.45 
Charles  F.  Jenkins.  Treasurer. 


Isaac  Sharp. — Norman  Penney,  of  London,  England,  requests  me  to 
inform  Friends  that  copies  of  "A  Testimony  of  Ratcliff  and  Barking 
Monthly  Meeting,"  concerning  our  late  dear  Friend,  Isaac  Sharp,  have 
been  sent  to  the  Friends'  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  No.  144  E.  Twen- 
tieth Street,  New  York  City,  for  distribution  among  Friends  in  America. 

It  is  believed  that  many  friends  of  Isaac  Sharp  in  this  country  will  be 
interested  in  this  little  booklet.  Upon  forwarding  twenty-five  cents  to 
the  above  New  York  address  they  can  be  secured.       Wm.  C.  Allen. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received  from  each  person,  paying 
for  Vol.  92. 

Elizabeth  M.  Ferris,  Thomas  C.  Hogue,  Eli  H.  Harvey,  Susan  B. 
Smith,  W.  M.  Stanton,  George  S.  Buhl,  Susan  Y.  Foulke,  James  F. 
Walker,  Rebecca  S.  Conard,  Margaret  A.  Masters,  Henry  Joel  Cadbury, 
Elizabeth  B.  Jones,  John  V.  Nolan,  all  of  Penna.;  Joel  Cadbury,  Benja- 
min Cadbury,  Rachel  Reeve  Cadbury,  Edward  B.  Jones,  N.  Reece  Whit- 
acre,  Edward  J.  Whitacre,  Henry  W.  Whitacre,  Lewis  R.  Whitacre,  Ger- 
trude Rountree,  Joshua  R.  Evens,  Eli  Sharpless,  Harvey  J.  Sharpless, 
Edward  S.  Sharpless,  all  of  N.  J.;  Finley  Hutton,  Emma  Holloway,  Edwin 
F.  Holloway,  Abel  Walker,  Wm.  L.  Ashton,  George  W.  Stratton,  Mary 
Conrow,  J.  M.  Ashead,  all  of  O.;  Benjamin  Briggs,  Ala.;  Mary  H. 
Ridgway,  Abner  Newlin,  Susanna  Ramsey,  Charles  Standing,  Phebc  C. 
Arnold,  all  of  la.;  Morris  Peacock,  Edward  Maxwell,  Arthur  B.  Maxwell, 
Edward  Edgerton,  Elmer  Picket,  R.  S.  Ashton,  Florence  E.  Litzey,  all  of 
Ind.;  Mary  E.  Newlin  Bradfield,  Ky.;  Reuben  Satterthwaite,  Del.; 
Raymond  C.  Barnett,  Can.;  John  G.  Peele,  T.  Herbert  Peele,  Elizabeth 
Peele,  Metta  R.  Lowe,  all  of  N.  C;  Joshua  W.  Smith,  Col.;  Margaret  I. 
Heaton,  N.  Y.;  Mills  E.  Raiford,  Va. 

J^T" Remittances  received  after  Second-day  mil  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Medford, 
N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  12,  1918,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  Persons 
wishing  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  not  having  any  conveyance, 


will  please  notify  Joshua  S.  Wills,  or  Ezra  Evans,  Medford,  N.  J.,  not 
later  than  Ninth  Month  5th,  so  arrangements  can  be  made  for  automo- 
biles, which  will  meet  train  or  trolley  leaving  Camden  for  Haddonfield. 
Automobiles  will  leave  Haddonfield  railroad  station  about  1.15  o'clock, 
p.  M. 

Positions  for  skilled  aliens,  mostly  German  seamen,  now  interned  at 
Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina. 

The  Alien  Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  charged 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  to  find  suitable  employment  in  places 
at  safe  distances  from  the  seacoast,  military  camps  and  munition  factories, 
and  away  from  the  large  centres  of  population,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  who  were  members  of  the  crews  of.  German  vessels  in  American  ports 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  1914. 

They  comprise  cooks,  clerks,  machinists,  barbers,  carpenters,  cabinet- 
makers, plumbers,  iron  workers,  blacksmiths,  boiler-makers,  seamen, 
draughtsmen,  musicians,  butchers,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  preferred  that  these  men  be  placed  separately  or  in  very  small 
groups  in  positions  where  they  can  use  their  training  as  skilled  mechanics. 
They  are  not  fitted  for  farm  work  or  ordinary  labor. 

These  men  not  being  prisoners  of  war  nor  offenders  against  the  law  are 
to  be  paroled  for  the  length  of  the  war  to  help  the  labor  shortage,  to  re- 
lieve the  Government  of  their  maintenance,  and  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  a  living  and  maintaining  their  health.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  to  be  no  discrimination  on  account  of  the  nationality 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  against  these  men.  The  rate  of  pay  is  to  be 
that  usually  paid  for  the  service  rendered.  The  alien  agrees  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  regulations  for  Alien  Enemies,  to  commit  no 
act  or  say  a  word  inimical  to  the  United  States  and  her  war  interests,  and 
promises  to  report  regularly  to  the  Federal  authorities  and  to  some  Ameri- 
can citizen,  preferably  his  employer,  who  shall  agree  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  supervisor.  It  is  the  supervisor's  duty  to  take  an  interest  in  the  paroled 
Alien,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  him,  and  to  report  promptly  to  the  De- 
partment any  infraction  of  his  parole. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  are  all  deeply 
interested  in  the  solving  of  the  Enemy  Alien  Problem.  They  have  all 
assured  us  that  the  shouldering  of  this  problem  is  not  only  a  humanitarian 
action  but  a  very  patriotic  one.  The  Society  of  Friends,  here  as  in  England, 
is  particularly  fitted  for  this  rather  unpopular  task.  The  Alien  Relief  Com- 
mittee wants  the  names  of  any  Friends  who  will  take  up  the  matter  of 
finding  employment  for  these  men  in  Delaware,  Chester,  Montgomery, 
Bucks  or  further  distant  counties  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  All 
the  details  concerning  the  release,  transportation,  etc.,  of  these  men  wil 
be  given  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Albert  L.  Baily' 
Jr.,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  If  anyone  can  help  in  this  matter, 
please  act  at  once.  The  need  is  urgent. 

Wanted. — Some  Friends'  children  living  near  a  Friends'  School  to 
adopt  for  the  duration  of  the  war  a  thirteen-year  old  German  boy,  now  at 
Gloucester  Immigration  Station.  Details  on  application  to  the  Alien 
Relief  Committee,  304  Arch  Street. 

Wanted. — Plain  sewing  at  home  for  German  woman  with  one  child, 
whose  husband  has  been  arrested  and  will  probably  be  interned.  Send 
articles  to  Alien  Relief  Committee,  304  Arch  Street. 

The  Trustees  at  Merchantville  wish  to  announce  that  Meetings  for 
Worship  are  regularly  held  on  the  First-day  of  each  month  at  3  p.  m.  All 
are  invited  to  attend. 

A  Committee  of  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  will  hold  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  at  Town 
Hall  in  Columbus,  First-day,  Ninth  Month  1,  1918,  at  3  p.  m.  All  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

William  Bishop, 
Max  I.  Reich, 
James  M.  Moon, 
John  B.  Comfort, 
Sarah  E.  Wright, 


r  For  the  Committee. 


Died. — At  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Eighth  Month  4,  1918,  Nathan  H. 
Middleton,  aged  seventy-three  years  and  four  months;  a  member  of 
Chesterfield  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  Eighth  Month  15,  1918,  Helen  P.  Scott,  in  her  fourteenth  year; 

a  member  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Daughter  of  Wm. 
S.  and  Anna  T.  Scott. 


Eighth  Month  '20,  1018. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religiou*  Education. 

Extension  courses  in  Bible  Study  and  Friends' 
History  will  be  offered  the  coming  fall  to 
Friends'  Schools,  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools, 
Young  Friends'  Association  and  other  groups 
of  Friends  who  may  wish  to  arrange  for  them. 

For  Courses,  Terms,  and  other  information,  write  to 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

RUGS  and  CARPETS 

Our  Mid-summer  Clearance  Sale 

Beginning  July  22nd 

comprises  offerings  in  all  Standard  Weaves,  including 
and  chiefly  those  from  our  own  looms. 

Bundhar  Wilton 

"Durable  as  Iron" 

Rugs  and  Carpets 
French  Wilton  Rugs 

Fine  as  Silk  Rugs 

Hardwick  Wilton  Rugs 

Perfection  in  Weavery 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE 
COMPANY 

1220-1222  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

W.  J.  Mac  WAITERS 
Representative 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J 

A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  K.) 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'PhoiM,  Spruce  3992 


The  stamp  of  quality 
on  Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  Hajoca  trademark  rep- 
resents an  experience  of 
sixty  years  in  making  sani- 
tary plumbing  fixtures.  It 
stands  forj  a  reputation 
earned  by  ever-increasing 
excellence  of  the  product. 
It  assures  you  of  health- 
protecting  designs,  and 
guarantees  Hajoca  quality. 

Come  and  see  the  advanced 
designs  of  Hajoca  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures. Our  showrooms  are  with- 
in easy  reach  of  City  Hall.  Write 
for  Hajoca  Book,  free. 

Haines  ,  Jones 
&  Cadbury  Co. 

1130-1144  Ridge  Ave. 

(at  13th  and  Spring:  Garden  Sts.) 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Frienda'  Funerals 

Bell  'Phono  II  Sprue*  1646 


"^^E  don't  maintain  two  shifts  here, 
but  we  have  been  known  to  work 
36  hours  at  a  stretch  to  get  hurry-up 
jobs  through  on  time.  We  do  work 
night  and  day  when  we  have  to. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J  Linton  Engle.  Pres.         1 336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


ARTS 


^Optician 

l6IHST.pt 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

 J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

FOR  SALE 

DWELLING-HOUSE, 

Thirteen  rooms,  with  bath  and  pantry,  at 
321  S.  Orange  Street, 
MEDIA,  PA. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-improved  residence 
section;  surroundings  all  permanent  and  attractive. 
House  especially  well-lighted  and  cheerful ;  has  an 
attractive  yard  and  garden,  with  ample  shade  and 
shrubbery.    Lot  extends  through  to  South  Avenue. 

Within  four  minutes'  walk  of  Media  Railroad 
Station  and  the  Media  Short  Line  to  Sixty-ninth 
Street. 

For  further  information  address 

STANLEY  R.  YARNALL, 
321  S.  Orange  Street,   Media,  Pa. 
Or  Erneit  R.  Yarnall.  Moylan.  Pa. 

POR  SALE  OR  RENT — TWO  COTTAGES,  THIR- 
"  teen  rooms  each.  All  conveniences.  Supplied  with 
Wissassett  Spring  Water.  Rent  $400  and  $500  for  the 
season. 

D.  W.  Bowman,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 

WANTED— FRIEND  HAVING  TWENTY  YEARS' 
experience  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
work,  including  both  design  and  manufacture — having 
also  inaugurated  office  and  factory  systems — desires  posi- 
tion in  or  near  Philadelphia.    Address  Z, 

"  The  Friend,"  204  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED— A  YOUNG  WOMAN  TO  HELP  CARE 
for  one-and-a-half  year  old  baby  until  the  end  of 
Tenth  Month.    Reply  to 

T    Care  of  '  The  Friend." 

ACCOUNTANT  WANTED— MAN  NOT  SUBJECT 
to  draft  under  the  proposed  law,  highly  trained  in 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  accounting  and  a  good 
executive  for  position  in  a  Friendly  establishment. 
Address  R  "The  Friend, 

207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

ANTED— A  WOMAN,  A  KM  END  PUKKKKKKD. 
to  be  a  member  of  a  family  of  four  adults  and  to 
assist  in  light  house  work. 

Address  H,  "The  Friend." 

rpHE  AMERICAN  ANALYTICAL  LABORATORIES 
want  the  services  of  men  and  women  of  refinement 
and  energy,  preferably  persons  who  have  had  experience 
as  salesmen  or  solicitors.  Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  com- 
mission. The  Laboratories  render  a  timely  and  valuable 
service. 
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THE  FRIEND, 


Eighth  Month  29,  1918. 


CMOOTH  and  light,  it  is  easy  to 
use.  Strong  and  flexible,  it 
does  not  soon  break  and  leak.  It 
justifies  its  name,  Nonkink.  It  lasts 
and  means  long-run  economy. 

With  it  let  us  send  you  needed 
reels,  nozzles  and  sprinklers. 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

BALTIMORE  AGENCY:  37  S.  CHARLES  ST. 
FACTORY  AND  TANNERY.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHI  LAD  ELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO, 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  S (ration 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    •    •    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Paris  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  ESTAUGH, 

HADDONFIELD. 

Two  pleasant  rooms,  vacant. 

Apply  to 

SV;  fiST or  I Ad™  Cominittee- 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Short  Term  Securities 

V/"OU  can  buy  from  us  short  term  obli- 
gations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  yield  more  than  six  per  cent. 

Our  current  offerings  include  the  notes 
of  several  other  leading  railroads,  of  some 
of  our  foremost  industrial  corporations, 
and  of  the  strongest  foreign  governments. 
The  yields  range  up  to  well  over  seven  per 
cent. 

Send  far  Circular  PF-177. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  30  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO- 
broad  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


TUNESASSA 

I M  PROVF^T^^STEDNESS 
Y  %  8.000  \\ 

1 2,000 

UIPMENT 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  NINTH  MONTH  5,  1918. 


No.  10. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 


Davis  H.  Forsythe,  ) 
Mary  Ward,  j 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


A  MODIFICATION  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

With  the  pr-esent  number  of  The  Friend  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  staff  goes  into  effect.  Davis  H.  Forsythe  and  Mary 
Ward  become  contributing  editors,  J.  Henry  Bartlett,  manag- 
ing editor.  This  does  not  involve  any  change  of  personnel.  For 
many  years  The  Friend  has  been  conducted  as  an  incident 
in  a  busy  man's  life,  usually  of  late  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  administrative  positions  of  a  more  or  less  exacting  char- 
acter. The  contributors  (managers)  have  concluded  that  the 
paper  now  demands  and  deserves  the  somewhat  undivided 
attention  of  one  person,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  this  change 
of  administration  is  merely  designed  to  increase  the  "man 
power"  bestowed  upon  the  production  of  the  paper. 

As  in  the  past  the  success  of  the  new  arrangement  will 
depend  in  good  measure  upon  the  ability  of  the  editors  to 
mobilize  the  great  variety  of  available  contributors  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  paper  becomes  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  is  able  thus  to  express  the  aspirations  and  convictions  of 
a  forward-looking  membership. 

While  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  observe  that  no  change  of 
policy  is  contemplated  by  the  re-arrangement  of  staff,  it  is 
well  to  remind  ourselves,  and  it  may  not  be  without  purpose 
to  remind  our  readers,  of  two  points  at  least  that  have  been 
specially  in  mind  in  the  expansion  of  The  Friend  the  past 
two  or  three  years. 

The  editorial  work  of  the  past  embraced  little  else  than 
the  writing  of  editorials  and  the  approval  of  contributed  mat- 
ter. The  store  of  such  matter  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  and  he  used  it  at  his  convenience  in  the  weekly 
"make  up."  The  result,  as  we  know,  was  a  compilation  of 
wholesome  reading  without  any  very  definite  bearing  on  any 
particular  subject  or  policy.  Our  late  Friend,  John  H.  Dil- 
lingham used  to  deplore  the  necessity  for  this  situation,  and 
long  for  a  freedom  from  other  claims  upon  him  that  would  make 
a  more  definite  service  of  exposition  and  propaganda  possible. 
Of  very  recent  years  the  plan  of  mere  compilation  has  been 
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superseded  by  a  definite  "  make  up."  The  prospect  of  improve- 
ment for  the  future  probably  lies  in  the  extension  of  this  meth- 
od, until  the  paper  shall  be  recognized  as  a  militant  force  in 
extending  the  "borders  of  our  tent,"  and  let  us  hope,  in 
"strengthening  our  stakes." 

For  the  bulk  of  the  period  of  ninety  years,  in  which  The 
Friend  has  been  published,  it  has  stood  for  a  somewhat 
fixed  point  of  view.  This  has  been  the  "approved"  position 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  It  gave  no  considerable 
place  to  the  fact  that  a  system  of  individualism,  as  real  Quaker- 
ism is  bound  to  be,  develops  multiplicity  of  view  point.  Should 
not  the  function  of  such  a  paper  be  to  disclose  the  underlying 
unity  in  such  diversity?  In  any  event,  the  expansion  of  the 
past  three  or  four  years  has  had  this  larger  outlook  in  view. 
Now  it  appears  quite  clear  that  the  religious  world  is  coming 
to  realize  that  something  of  this  thought  was  involved  in  our 
Lord's  aspiration  that  we  should  all  be  one.  He  was  able  to 
use  a  very  wide  range  of  personality  in  His  matchless  minis- 
try. We  should  do  no  less  than  be  imitators  of  Him  in  this 
method. 

The  Friend  cannot  realize  the  hopes  of  its  management 
without  the  largest  possible  measure  of  co-operative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  circle  which  it  serves.  Our  appeal  is 
for  a  further  extension  of  this  favor. 

m  J.H.  B. 

LIFE'S  TWO-FOLD  QUEST. 

The  two-fold  enquiry  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  when  he  reached  on 
the  Damascus  road  the  turning-point  of  his  career,  "  Who  art 
Thou,  Lord?"  and  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?"  re- 
veals the  secret  of  a  goalwards  life.  And  in  the  self-same  order 
too  is  the  soul  divinely  exercised.  First,  the  heart-satisfying 
revelation  of  the  one  Object  around  which  heaven  and  earth 
must  eventually  turn,  resulting  in  personal  acquaintance 
with  a  personal  Christ;  and  then  the  glad  abandon  of  life's 
powers  to  the  doing  of  His  will.  How  many  have  attempted 
the  second  who  have  not  yet  come  to  the  first?  Does  this 
explain  the  weariness,  the  lack  of  fervor,  the  faint-heartedness, 
that  mark  so  many  would-be  workers  for  the  cause  of  the  Mas- 
ter? The  main-spring  of  Christian  living  and  Christian  service 
is  intimacy  with  the  Lord  Himself.  We  must  respond  to  His 
"Come"  before  we  can  hear  His  "Go." 

"Wouldst  thou  go  forth  to  bless? 
Make  sure  of  thine  own  ground, 
Fix  well  thy  centre  first, 
Then  draw  thy  circle  round." 

Paul  never  left  off  crying,  "Who  art  Thou,  Lord?"  It  was 
his  eager  quest  till  the  end.  With  the  goal  in  sight,  ho  ex- 
claimed, "That  I  might  know  Him!"  even  though  he  could 
testify,  "  1  know  whom  I  have  believed."  But  the  sense  of  his 
ignorance  grew  with  advancing  knowledge.  He  pressed  on  in 
order  to  find  Him  out  more  and  more,  to  explore  His  un- 
searchable riches,  and  to  discover  His  infinite  resources  for 
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every  exigency  of  human  life.  To  realize  Christ  remained  the 
master-passion  of  that  ardent  soul.  For  Christ  is  the  unde- 
finable  One.  Definitions,  however  carefully  drawn,  only  limit 
Him.  "Wherefore,  askest  Thou  after  my  Name,  seeing  it  is 
Wonderful?"  is  His  answer  still. 

We  may  not  be  the  best  judges  of  our  own  spiritual  progress, 
and  to  be  ever  feeling  our  religious  pulse  produces  a  morbid 
state  of  mind.  But  as  Dante  in  his  vision  of  heaven  discovered 
by  the  increasing  beauty  to  his  eyes  of  his  angel-companion, 
his  loved  Beatrice,  that  he  was  rising  higher  and  higher,  even 
from  glory  to  glory,  so  we  may  believe  that  one  evidence  of 
growth  in  the  Divine  life  is  an  increasing  apprehension  of 
Christ  in  His  preciousness  and  peerless  glory,  so  that  He  be- 
comes more  and  more  real  to  us,  and  we  become  more  and 
more  sure  of  Him,  and  every  fresh  storm  on  life's  sea  only  dem- 
onstrates anew  that  our  life  is  through  grace  firmly  anchored, 
beneath  the  restlessness  on  the  surface  of  things,  in  the  eternal 
calm  found  in  the  depths  of  that  love  which  the  Cross  of 
Calvary  expounds. 

Then  will  a  life  of  serious  discipleship  be  no  longer  an  irk- 
some task.  To  wear  His  livery,  to  be  at  His  disposal,  to  do  His 
bidding — having  no  private  concerns  of  our  own  in  some  corner 
— will  dignify,  elevate  and  give  eternal  meaning  to  the  humblest 
and  obscurest  human  life. 

"  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do,"  is  the  keynote  of  a 
life  of  active  goodness  under  His  unseen  control.  The  fussiness 
and  ambition  that  hurries  to  and  fro,  seeking  to  do  some  great 
thing  with  which  one's  name  can  be  associated,  has  no  place 
here.  It  is  a  calm  life  mirroring  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  even 
as  a  mere  fragment  of  broken  glass  can  reflect — if  rightly  fo- 
cussed — the  very  glory  of  the  sun. 
An  ancient  mystic  put  it  thus: 

"Let  me  my  weary  soul  recline 
On  that  eternal  love  of  Thine 
And  human  thoughts  forget, 
Childlike  attend  what  Thou  wilt  say, 
Go  forth  and  do  it  while  'tis  day, 
Yet  never  leave  my  sweet  retreat." 

Max  I.  Reich. 
QUAKERISM  IN  AMERICA. 

[When  about  leaving  this  country,  our  friend,  W.  Blair  Neatby,  ac- 
ceded to  our  request  to  write  two  or  more  articles  for  The  Friend.  Our 
desire  was  that  the  larger  circle  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  views. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter,  dated  Seventh  Month  16th,  will 
explain  the  failure  of  this  prospect,  and  also  give  our  justification  for  re- 
printing a  portion  of  the  article  from  the  Quarterly  Examiner. — Eds.] 

Some  weeks  ago  1  wrote  out  the  substance  of  what  I  had  said 
at  the  meeting  arranged  for  A.  K.  Brown  and  me  at  Arch 
Street,  Eleventh  Month  28th,  last,  according  to  a  request 
of  thine  at  the  time,  which  I  had  been  long  anxious  to  comply 
with,  but  for  which  I  had  been  quite  unable  to  make  time,  and 
forwarded  the  MS.  addressed  to  thee.  1  did  this  in  ignorance 
of  the  present  rule  by  which  matter  for  publication  may  not 
be  sent  to  the  States  except  by  permission;  accordingly  my 
paper  was  returned  to  me  with  the  information,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  official  to  whom  application  should  be  made.  As 
I  am  not  at  all  clear  about  this  proceeding,  and  am  prevented 
for  the  present  from  sending  you  anything,  I  notice,  however, 
in  the  weekly  news  you  send  me,  that  articles  from  our  press 
are  often  quoted  or  reproduced  in  yours,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  you  will  sometimes  have  the  opportunity  of 
reproducing  something  of  mine.  This  does  not  prevent  my 
feeling  disappointed  that  I  cannot  express  my  grateful  feel- 
ing to  Friends  of  thy  Yearly  Meeting  by  sending  for  their  use 
some  original  articles. 


My  impressions  of  American  Quakerism  are  to  appear 
(probably  this  month)  in  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner.  I 
think  it  quite  possible  you  might  find  something  to  interest 
you  in  that.  I  have  an  impression  you  will  see  our  more  recent 
periodical,  Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad,  wherein,  at  very  long 
intervals,  I  have  papers;  and  sometimes,  of  course,  in  The 
Friend  [London]. 


The  bulk  of  the  Quarterly  Examiner  article  follows  : 

The  first  thing  that  would  strike  an  English  Friend  igno- 
rant of  American  conditions  is  the  bewildering  variety  of 
the  denomination.  I  use  advisedly  the  term  "denomination," 
though  1  dislike  it.  Quakerism  in  America  is  not  a  Church, 
or  a  society,  or  even  a  religious  order,  for  a  religious  order 
would  have  a  common  "  rule."  It  has  only  the  very  slenderest 
bonds  of  union,  except  that  it  goes  by  a  common  name.  In 
England,  but  for  the  Fritchley  Meeting  and  some  very  small 
offshoots  from  it,  Quakerism  is  outwardly  undivided;  and  the 
cordial  feeling  between  ourselves  and  our  Fritchley  Friends 
greatly  reduces  the  drawbacks  of  separate  organizations. 
Then,  again,  we  have  here  a  still  closer  approximation  to 
uniformity  in  our  manner  of  worship — in  which,  indeed,  there 
is  no  important  external  variation  apart  from  a  sparing  use  of 
hymns  in  a  few  meetings. 

But  in  America  all  this  is  transformed.  There  are  four  sepa- 
rate organizations,  not  reckoning  two  exceedingly  small  bod- 
ies with  which  we  did  not  come  in  contact.  The  four  are  : 
(1)  the  "main  body"  of  Orthodox  Friends,  consisting  of 
fourteen  Yearly  Meetings  federated  in  the  Five  Years'  Meet- 
ing, and  remaining  in  official  correspondence  with  London 
Yearly  Meeting;  (2)  the  Orthodox  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
consisting  of  the  single  Yearly  Meeting,  and  maintaining  no 
official  correspondence  with  any  other  Yearly  Meeting  at  all; 
(3)  the  Hicksite  Friends,  mainly  Philadelphian,  but  having 
six  other  Yearly  Meetings;  and  (4)  the  Conservative  (orWil- 
burite)  Friends — of  whom  we  saw  something  in  Ohio  (where 
they  are  strongest),  and  a  little  in  Rhode  Island — who  (like 
the  Hicksites)  have  seven  Yearly  Meetings.* 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  "main  body,"  especially  as 
it  alone  has  official  recognition  from  our  own  Yearly  Meeting, 
would  exhibit  the  closest  resemblance  to  ourselves;  but  the 
very  opposite  is  the  truth.  All  its  constituent  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, with  the  exception  (to  a  great  degree)  of  Baltimore, 
have,  as  bodies,  accepted  the  "pastoral"  system,  though  a 
few  Particular  Meetings  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  retain 
the  old  order. 

The  Meeting  for  Worship  is  ordinarily  conducted  by  pro- 
gramme, and  in  a  very  large  proportion  (I  was  told  on  good 
authority  that  it  was  not  an  absolute  majority)  of  the  meet- 
ings, no  opportunity  whatever  is  given  for  the  expression  of 
any  concern  that  may  arise. 

It  is  surely  uncandid  not  to  face  the  question  that  many  are 
asking:  Are  meetings  of  this  type  Quaker  meetings?  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  can  only  answer,  "  Yes,"  when  we  have  largely 
modified  the  meaning  that  has  for  more  than  two  centuries 
and  a-half  attached  to  the  term  "Quaker"  in  this  country, 
and  till  very  recently  in  America  also.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
belongs  to  a  well-established  comity  of  the  Churches,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  inconveniences,  every  religious  body  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  receive  the  designation  that  it  claims.  More- 
over in  America  the  custom  is  already  fixed;  Quakerism  desig- 
nates more  people  and  fewer  principles  than  formerly,  and 
those  that  dislike  the  change  will  not  be  able  to  alter  it.  More 
and  more,  when  we  mean  "Old-fashioned  Quakerism,"  we 
shall  have  to  say  "Old-fashioned  Quakerism."  Nor  is  the 
difference  one  of  terms  only;  we  actually  are  officially  linked 
with  our  Western  Friends  and  their  whole  federation,  and  no 
plan  of  uncoupling  exists,  or  would  be  "practical  politics" 
if  it  did.    The  duty  before  us  is  to  understand  the  situation 

*A  full,  careful  and  eminently  fair  account  of  the  rise,  the  principles, 
and  the  present  position  of  these  bodies,  may  be  found  in  Edward  Grubb's 
book,  Separations. 
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and  take  the  wisest  action  open  to  us  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Truth  under  the  actual  conditions. 

It  may  surprise  some  if  1  say  that  the  deepest  problem  is  not 
the  pastorate.  The  immense  majority  of  English  Quakers 
are  happily  agreed  in  deprecating  any  system  whatever  of 
"pastors"  among  Friends:  but  there  is  a  difficulty  lying 
deeper.  A  well-known  type  of  Christian  character  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  of  the  general  public  with  the  Quaker  name 
— a  type  distinguished  by  "inwardness,"  by  "weight,"  by  a 
calmness  that  has  been  proof  against  all  the  fret  and  agitation 
of  life,  a  spirit  that  has  habitually  penetrated  to  something 
deeper  than  all  the  influences  that  make  for  division  within 
the  heart  of  humanity,  and  that  has  made  of  many  a  simple  dis- 
ciple of  our  messsage,  a  refuge  to  which  men  have  instinctively 
tied  from  the  outward  and  the  inward  enemies  of  their  deep- 
est peace.  Can  anyone  affirm  that  this  type  is  independent 
of  the  ancient  practices  of  our  Society?  Has  not  the  silent 
basis  of  our  common  worship  a  close  organic  connection  with 
the  silent  basis  of  the  inner  life  of  each,  the  inward  stillness  in 
which  God  can  be  heard  to  speak,  and  in  which  we  reach  a 
deeper  and  surer  knowledge  than  has  ever  come  to  men  by 
the  wisest  discussion?  To  act  on  the  belief  that  it  is  not  to  some 
specially  favored  of  God's  sons  that  He  "whispers  in  the  ear," 
but  to  all  His  children  who  direct  the  desire  of  their  souls  to  that 
privileged  life,  was  the  secret  that  gave  in  former  days  to  Quak- 
er life  and  worship  their  secret  of  unity  and  power.  And  the 
problem  before  us  is  to  know  whether  the  conditions  now  pre- 
dominant in  America  can  steadily  produce  that  distinctive 
character  of  Christian  life;  or,  if  not,  then  in  what  form  we 
can  give  help  to  the  revival  of  the  requisite  elements  in 
faith  and  practice. 

There  is  no  place  here  for  an  attitude  of  patronage,  not  to 
say  disparagement.  Those  who  know  the  history  of  our  So- 
ciety can  never  contemplate  American  difficulties  without 
feeling  that  all  who  bear  the  Quaker  name  are  called  together 
to  "a  sad  and  penitential  fellowship."  The  great  Western 
movement  in  the  States,  which  has  proved  strong  enough  to 
absorb  such  large  Eastern  elements,  found  its  initial  impulse 
in  the  spirit  of  sacred  aggression  which  is  the  very  genius  of 
Christianity,  as  it  is  also  the  genius  of  Quakerism  at  the 
first.  And  Quakerism  on  the  whole  had  lost  it — not  in  prac- 
tice only,  but  in  sympathy, — and  could  set  no  open  door  be- 
fore men  impelled  by  the  passion  for  souls.  A  great  schism 
was  the  result,  and  right  was  not  all  on  one  side.  The  forward 
movement  may  seem  to  us  to  have  sacrificed  a  heritage  be- 
yond price;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  affirmed  and  vindicated 
a  principle  without  which  the  Church  can  never  fulfil  her 
primary  function  of  making  disciples  of  all  the  nations.  What 
with  the  impatience  of  some  and  the  slow-heartedness  of  oth- 
ers, the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  was  riven  in  our  hands.  It 
is  in  the  chastening  sense  of  these  things,  and  not  in  the  spirit 
that  slurs  them  over  and  seeks  to  conceal  the  confusion  in 
which  they  have  involved  us — still  less  in  the  spirit  that  would 
make  of  our  spiritual  inheritance  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance— that  we  must  stretch  out  our  hands  to  our  brethren 
beyond  the  sea. 

The  Conservative  (or  Wilburite)  Friends  closely  resemble 
our  Friends  at  Fritchley,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline. 
Almost  all  of  them  wear  the  "plain"  dress,  and  all  (as  far  as 
I  know)  use  the  "plain"  speech.*  London  Yearly  Meeting 
having  definitely  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  "main  body"  at  the 
time  of  the  Wilburite  separation,  the  Conservatives  became 
imbued  with  a  deep  distrust  of  English  Friends  as  committed 
to  Gurneyism.  Fuller  knowledge  on  their  part,  and  the  strong 
reaction  on  ours  towards  primitive  Quaker  teaching,  have 
greatly  diminished  this  prejudice.  Indeed,  among  younger 
Friends  in  Ohio  it  would  seem  to  have  vanished;  and  this  is 

*The  "plain"  speech  is  practically  universal  in  Philadelphia  also,  and 
it  is  largely  used  in  the  "main  body."  Indeed,  it  is  still  a  striking  feature 
of  American  Quakerism.  The  "plain"  dress  is  usually  worn  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Orthodox  Meeting  by  elderly  and  even  by  middlc-agod  Friends, 
but  not  much  by  the  young.    It  is  much  less  used  among  the  Hicksites. 


a  feature  of  great  hope  in  the  rather  discouraging  American 
outlook. 

The  Orthodox  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  Wilburites  and  ourselves. 
Its  present  relations  with  both  are  very  friendly,  and  it  is 
beyond  question  the  closest  to  us  of  all  the  American  branches, 
both  in  teaching  and  in  outlook.  Among  these  Friends,  mod- 
ern thought,  whether  in  its  stronger  or  in  its  weaker  elements, 
has  made  less  progress  than  with  us;  but  they  and  we  are  mov- 
ing steadily  to  a  closer  and  closer  understanding.  The  discon- 
tinuance of  all  official  correspondence  they  do  not  regard  as 
a  policy  of  isolation.  They  appear  to  value  it  for  the  liberty 
it  affords  to  encourage  the  visits  of  like-minded  Friends  of 
whatever  name;  while  it  leaves  them  free  to  discourage  visits 
that  would  be  likely  to  occasion  discord.  Certainly  A.  Kemp 
Brown  and  I,  if  we  had  been  traveling  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
could  not  have  had  the  door  of  service  set  open  more  widely 
before  us.  We  were  able  to  attend  the  autumn  sessions  of 
six  out  of  the  seven  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  at  all  of  them 
our  minutes  were  read  at  the  general  request. 

The  Hicksites  present  a  less  simple  position.  The  impression 
prevailing  in  some  circles  in  England  that  they  are  a  Unitarian 
body  is  certainly  a  misapprehension.  There  is  indeed  between 
them  and  the  Orthodox  body  a  division  of  a  doctrinal  order, 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  defined.  It  is  rather  that  the  Hicksites 
understand  the  creedlessness  of  Quakerism  as  a  principle  for- 
bidding Friends  to  build  their  fellowship  in  any  degree  on 
common  standards  of  belief.  This  is  their  interpretation  of 
the  Inward  Light.  Thus  there  may  be  found,  I  am  told,  side 
by  side  among  them,  the  Gurneyite  (perhaps  even  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  theology  of  Revivalism),  the  Unitarian,  and 
even  some  who  have  gone  much  further  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  negative  direction.  The  Orthodox  Yearly  Meeting, 
on  the  contrary,  has  interpreted  Quakerism — as  we  do  also — 
to  be  a  doctrine  of  an  Inward  Light  definable  in  nature  and 
tendency,  and  leading  therefore  to  perfectly  definite  religious 
and  moral  judgments.  Supremely,  of  course,  it  is  defined  by 
the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  leads  al- 
ways to  what  has  been  taught  and  manifested  in  Jesus. 

This  fundamental  difference  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
Friends  in  England  anxious  to  promote  unity.  The  spectacle 
of  disunion  is  certainly  very  trying,  especially  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings.  I  have  myself 
watched  the  two  companies  moving  in  parallel  columns  up 
to  the  doors  of  their  contiguous  meeting-houses  for  their  sev- 
eral gatherings  at  Quarterly  Meeting.  English  visitors  gen- 
erally have  warm  friends  in  both  branches,  and  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  kindness  in  the  private  houses  and  the 
meetings  of  both.  It  certainly  was  so  with  us.  Knowing  all 
this,  Friends  at  a  distance  are  apt  to  imagine  that  there  is 
not  only  a  serious  but  a  quite  unnecessary  scandal.  "Why," 
perhaps  we  ask,  "not  reunite  on  the  spot?"  Intelligent  ob- 
servers from  the  outside  in  America  itself  view  the  situation 
in  quite  another  way.  In  some  respects  the  difficulty  is  more 
intractable  than  if  it  were  a  definitely  doctrinal  difference; 
for  it  is  a  radical  difference  as  to  what  the  Church,  or  Chris- 
tian Society,  ought  to  be.  Thus  we  actually  find  that  a  steady 
growth  in  amicable  relations — a  quite  unmistakable  rapproche- 
ment— scarcely  seems  to  have  brought  organic  reunion  any 
nearer.  Indeed,  no  amount  of  friendliness  or  actual  co-opera- 
tion could  bring  reunion  unless  one  side  or  the  other  were  to 
abandon  its  distinctive  basis. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  for  myself  that  the  strong  belief 
I  took  to  America  I  have  brought  back  strengthened — the 
belief  that  Church  fellowship  must  be  built  on  a  much  wider 
basis  of  common  feeling  and  common  judgment  than  appears 
right  to  our  Hicksite  friends.  With  all  their  fine  Quaker  quali- 
ties of  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  hospitality,  zeal  for  educa- 
tion— -and  with  all  that  one  must  say  in  warm  recognition 
of  the  religious  character  of  Friends  he  has  met  yet,  if  they 
are  considered  corporately,  the  specifically  religious  force  of 
their  Society  has  suffered  from  the  want  of  concentration  on 
definite  religious  positions. 
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There  is.  it  is  true,  a  spirit  of  enquiry  abroad.  Young  Friends 
of  the  two  branches  have  held  joint  meetings  for  the  study  of 
differences,  and  the  old  aloofness  is  ended.  And  yet  this  seems 
to  have  emphasized  the  ecclesiastical  impasse.  One  also  hears 
of  many  in  the  pastoral  body — chiefly  among  the  young — 
who  inquire  after  the  older  standpoints  as  those  who  seek  a 
missing  element  in  their  own  surroundings.  But  these  move- 
ments, welcome  as  they  are,  must  not  breed  impatient  hopes; 
for  the  difficulties  are  hard  in  themselves  and  have  been  hard- 
ened in  the  fires  of  the  controversy  of  generations. 

1  feel  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  most  hopeful  immediate  step 
for  Friends  to  take  who  value  "the  old  paths."  It  is  to  work 
for  the  fullest  possible  union  between  the  Orthodox  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Conser- 
vative body;  and  for  an  equally  close  union  between  those 
two  bodies  and  our  own.  These  are  practical  things,  and 
need  not  be  remote.  Other  changes  must  be  sought;  God 
forbid  we  should  neglect  them;  but  they  are  more  difficult 
and  more  distant.  This  counsel  1  give  as  the  surest  result,  to 
my  own  mind,  of  my  observations  in  America. 

W.  Blair  Neatby. 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

Robert  Mowry  Bell. 

In  the  groined  alcoves  of  an  ancient  tower 
Amid  a  wealth  of  treasured  tomes  I  found 
A  little  book,  in  choicest  vellum  bound; 
Therein  a  romance  of  such  magic  power 

It  held  me  rapt  through  many  a  tranced  hour; 
And  then,  the  threads  of  interest  all  unwound, 
Abruptly  closed,  I  searched  that  palace  round 
And  for  its  mate  still  earth's  preserves  I  scour; 

Perchance  that  was  the  whole?    Then  purposeless 
The  pain  of  conflict  and  the  bitter  doubt 

But  half  resolved;  love  in  a  dire  distress, 
Deserted,  baffled,  with  its  joy  left  out! 

Could  life  so  end,  half  told — its  school  so  fail? 

— Soul,  soul!  there  is  a  sequel  to  thy  tale! 

— From  the  Springfield  Republican. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  OUR  HOME  MEETING. 

II. 

The  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  said  by  its  organizer  to  be  the  promotion  of  charity  and 
piety.  In  attaining  this  aim  none  of  our  meetings  for  disci- 
pline seem  so  important  as  the  Monthly  Meeting.  Let  me 
summarize  its  characteristics  most  briefly: 

(i)  It  is  here  that  the  home  interests  and  our  most  vital 
interests  are  considered.  (2)  It  is  our  chief  executive  assem- 
bly, and  the  variety  of  subjects  canvassed  by  it  is  greater  than 
in  the  higher  meetings.  (3)  It  is  here  that  the  individual 
counts  most  effectively,  and  it  is  here,  as  regards  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  that  sentiment  is  manufactured  and  judgment 
is  trained. 

Does  it  not  seem  then  that  the  character  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  determine  in  great  measure  the  character  of  the 
whole  Society  as  regards  "  the  promotion  of  charity  and  piety," 
and  do  not  these  meetings  solicit  from  us  all  a  careful  study 
of  their  management,  and  a  willingness  to  help?  I  ask  these 
questions  because  many  factions  of  our  members  do  not  attend 
them.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  all  who  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Society  should  not  also  share  in  the  labor  of 
maintaining  it  by  their  presence,  and  their  active  interest  ac- 
cording to  their  measure? 

"The  least  member  in  the  church,"  says  George  Fox,  "is 
serviceable,  and  all  the  members  have  need  one  of  another." 
And  Stephen  Crisp  says,  "It  is  not  of  absolute  necessity  that 
every  member  of  the  Church  should  have  the  same  measure 
of  understanding  in  all  things,  for  then  where  were  the  duty  of 
the  strong  to  bear  with  the  weak?  Where  were  the  brother 
of  low  degree?  There  ought  to  be  a  Christian  liberty  main- 


tained for  those  to  express  their  sense,  with  freedom  of  mind." 
Many  of  us  find  it  difficult  to  speak  to  business  in  our  larger 
meetings,  but  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  the  uncertain  value  of 
our  contribution  does  not  seem  so  depressing.  Here,  too,  as 
elsewhere,  we  learn  by  experience  what  is  worth  while  to  say 
and  what  otherwise. 

The  ideal  meeting  for  worship  and  other  agencies  having 
brought  the  worshipper  into  a  right  attitude  regarding  the 
great  purposes  for  which  he  lives,  there  can  hardly  fail  to  come 
upon  him  a  responsibility  as  one  of  a  group.  He  becomes 
thoughtful  as  to  matters  of  "charity  and  piety,"  and  naturally 
the  business  meetings  of  his  own  Society  occur  to  him  as  the 
places  where  kindred  workers  will  be  found.  He  remembers 
that  he  is  to  be  good  especially  to  those  of  the  same  household 
of  faith. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  what  kind  of  matters  and  how 
many  can  properly  claim  the  attention  of  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ings in  addition  to  those  which  the  Book  of  Discipline  assigns. 
Shall  these  meetings  be  the  centre  of  all  Friendly  activities, 
regulating  them  and  receiving  reports  therefrom?  Some  at 
least  of  these  activities  are  better  carried  on  by  meetings  and 
attract  and  quicken  the  interest  of  the  members  in  the  general 
work  of  the  Society.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  hold  that  the 
peace  question  has  on  us  now.  Perhaps  if  we  were  equally 
alive  to  other  great  movements  they,  too,  might  be  profitably 
taken  up.  But  we  believe  a  wise  discrimination  is  needed 
so  that  we  shall  not  load  our  meetings  with  business  that  can 
be  better  performed  by  independent  workers  or  bodies.  Also 
that  they  may  not  become  mere  philanthropic  gatherings. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  church  is  first  of  all  a  spiritual  body. 
The  Monthly  Meeting,  however,  like  the  Sabbath,  is  made 
for  man,  and  it  is  allowable  to  choose  our  course  according 
to  what  best  promotes  charity  and  piety.  This  remark  also 
applies  to  the  time  of  holding  them.  One  hour  is  not  hallowed 
above  others. 

We  hope  that  our  Monthly  Meetings  are  entering  upon  a 
new  era,  but  one  that  calls  for  renewed  devotion  on  the  part 
of  all.  We  rejoice  that  our  young  Friends  feel  so  warmly 
that  there  is  a  kindly  shelter,  a  welcome  for  them  as  workers 
within  our  organization.  King  David's  prayer  was  that  "our 
sons  may  be  as  plant  grown  up  in  their  youth;"  and  yet  more 
striking  is  his  petition  for  the  daughters,  that  they  "may  be 
as  corner-stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 
If  we  are  to-day  to  realize  the  fufilment  of  this  prayer,  duties 
come  crowding  upon  us  who  are  older  to  see  that  a  proper  re- 
ception is  given  to  this  oncoming  life,  and  an  adjustment  made. 
The  "plant"  need  not  only  to  be  "planted  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  but  also  "to  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God;"  and 
the  "corner-stones"  must  measure  up  to  the  stability,  size  and 
importance  of  their  position,  welcoming  the  "polishings."  It 
is  for  all  of  us  to  get  under  the  weight  of  this  hopeful,  but  most 
serious  concern.  Our  Monthly  Meeting  calls  us  to  be  ready 
for  the  situation. 

Leaving  now  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  side  of  this  in- 
teresting movement,  I  would  signify,  merely  as  a  suggestion, 
some  practical  matters  in  which  our  young  Friends  may  find 
immediate  employment.  In  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which 
I  belong  there  are  on  the  women's  roll  thirty-six  (36)  members 
non-resident  during  all  or  most  of  the  year,  and  about  fourteen 
(14)  non-attenders  out  of  a  total  membership  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  (162).  Here  are  fifty  (50)  people  who  are  en- 
titled to  special  care  on  the  part  of  the  meeting.  They  must  be 
kept  in  touch  with  our  proceedings  and  not  allow  themselves 
to  feel  neglected  or  to  become  indifferent.  Young  people  could 
render  valuable  assistance  here  by  writing,  or  by  visiting,  and 
some  could  use  their  automobiles  in  helpful  ways.  "Those 
just  outside  our  membership"  may  be  drawn  across  the  line 
by  loyal  young  Friends  who  are  convinced  of  the  Truth  in 
their  own  hearts.  In  fact,  there  is  no  lack  of  business  for  them. 

To  answer  properly  the  proper  claims  of  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing will  take  time  and  perhaps  require  a  sacrifice  of  other  ac- 
tivities. But  the  outside  claim,  the  far-off  duty,  may  be  less 
important  than  the  duty  that  lies  the  nearest  to  us.  Fven 
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\  early  Mooting  appointments,  profitable  and  developing 
though  it  ma)  be  for  us  individually  to  meet  wide-awake  minds 
and  dedicated  hearts  from  other  parts  of  Quakerdom,  may 
sometimes  he  set  aside  in  order  that  we  may  perform  humbler 
duties.  For  I  still  go  back  to  the  original  proposition  that  we 
must  make  all  our  constituent  parts  strong  and  well  fitted  in 
their  places  before  the  whole  Society  will  reach  the  proportions 
designed  by  the  Great  Architect. 

Ann  Sharpless. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  WAR-A  REVIEW.* 

LUKE  WOODARD. 

A  prominent  minister  of  New  York  recently  preached  a 
sermon  in  which  he  undertook  to  answer  the  question:  "When 
Christians  fight  are  the}-  Christians?"  He  finally  answers 
it  in  the  affirmative  as  regards  the  present  war. 

His  treatment  of  his  theme,  however,  is  far  from  lucid. 
The  form  of  his  question  is  paradoxical.  It  is  equivalent 
to  asking:  If  a  thing  is  good,  is  it  good?  We  suppose  he  means 
to  ask:  "  When  men  fight  are  they  Christians?"  In  other  words, 
Is  war  compatible  with  Christianity?  In  the  outset  he  mis- 
takes nominal  for  real  Christianity.  He  says  the  nations  en- 
gaged in  the  present  war  are  Christian  nations,  and  gives 
statistics  some  one  has  prepared  of  date  1905,  according  to 
which  Belgium  is  99.9  per  cent.  Christian;  Great  Britain, 
99.5  per  cent.;  France,  99.4  per  cent.;  Germany,  98.7  per 
cent.;  Russia,  91.3  per  cent.;  Austro-Hungary,  94  per  cent. 

He  then  adds:  "There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
war  among  Christians."  He  then  continues:  "Some  one  has 
well  said:  'The  nations  think  like  angels,  and  behave  like 
beasts.'"  His  endorsement  of  this  saying,  is  a  strong  indict- 
ment against  war  as  both  irrational  and  ferocious,  precisely  the 
opposite  to  Christianity.  According  to  rus  showing  Germany 
is  a  Christian  nation.  Does  he  admit  that  the  German  army 
is  a  Christian  army  ? 

But  to  be  a  Christian,  according  to  the  New  Testament 
definition,  is  far  other  than  to  have  the  name  enrolled  as  a 
church  member.  If  the  real  spiritual  state  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  those  countries  was  tabulated,  it  would  make  a 
very  different  showing.  Have  they,  like  Nineveh,  repented 
of  their  national  sins,  such  as  Belgium's  treatment  of  the 
Africans  in  the  rubber  business,  and  Russia's  persecution  of 
the  Jews? 

Further  along  in  his  discourse,  the  preacher  makes  this 
remark:  "We  must  insist  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
no  legal  or  moral  right  to  do  what  an  individual  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do."  This  admission  places  him  on  the  side  of 
those  who  oppose  war.  Suppose  an  individual  becomes  sus- 
picious of  some  citizens  of  an  adjoining  neighborhood  and 
for  possible  injury  or  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  proceeds 
with  deadly  weapons  against  them,  killing  some,  despoiling 
their  homes,  and  subjecting  helpless  women  and  children  to 
life-long  loss  and  suffering.  This  is  what  war  does.  An  indi- 
vidual has  no  moral  or  legal  right  to  do  it,  and,  according 
to  the  minister's  logic,  a  nation  has  no  such  right. 

I  leave  him  to  extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  answer  the  question  whether  it  is  possible 
for  a  soldier  to  be  a  Christian  further  than  to  remark  that 
we  finite  beings  are  not  capable  of  judging  infallibly  of  the 
hearts  of  our  fellow-men.  We  must  leave  that  to  Him  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  by  whom  actions  are  weighed, 
and  who  knows  the  motive  by  which  the  act  is  prompted; 
and  who  estimates  responsibility  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  enlightenment.  We  must  admit  that  often  in  the  practical 
life  of  Christians  there  are  things — words  and  deeds — that  are 
no  part  of  Christianity  itself.  While  such  things  interrupt 
in  measure  their  communion  with  God,  they  do  not  totally 
destroy  their  relationship  with  Him.  Such  are  like  disobe- 
dient children  who  need  to  come  for  forgiveness.  Robert 

*The  sermon  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  review,  is  printed  in  The  Chris- 
tian Herald  for  last  week  (Seventh  Month  7,  1917) . 


Barclay  puts  it  this  way:  "Every  sin  weakens  a  Christian's 
spiritual  life,  but  does  not  wholly  destroy  it." 

But  it  is  within  our  province  to  bring  questions,  such  as 
war,  to  the  test  of  New  Testament  truth,  and  thus  tested  in 
the  light  of  the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apos- 
tles, war  is  anti-Christian.  It  is  shown  to  be  so  in  its  origin. 
"Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you?  Come  they 
not  hence  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members?  (James 
iv:  1.) 

War  is  anti-Christian  in  its  spirit  and  its  fruit.  It  is  op- 
posed to  love,  and  "love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor," 
while  war  inflicts  injury  both  to  person  and  property,  and 
entails  untold  suffering  on  unoffending  women  and  children. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 


WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 


(Continued  from  page  1 15.) 

In  the  early  summer  of  1800,  five  months  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  Monthly  Meeting  in  North  Carolina,  things 
began  to  happen  in  Redstone  Quarter,  Penna.  Witness  the 
following  minute: 

At  IVestland  Monthly  Meeting,  Sixth  Month,  1800. 

This  meeting  is  in  receipt  of  extracts  from  the  min- 
utes and  proceedings  of  a  Monthly  Meeting  on  Trent 
River,  in  Jones  County,  North  Carolina,  telling  of  the 
exercises  of  Friends  of  that  meeting,  which  resulted  in 
that  meeting,  almost  in  a  body,  concluding  to  issue  cer- 
tificates to  nearly  all  its  members,  and  surrendering 
their  privileges  of  holding  meeting,  to  Contentnea  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  as  many  of  these  aforesaid  Friends 
and  their  families  (and  several  from  the  MonthlyMeeting 
of  Coresound,  in  Carteret  County,  N.  C.)  have  arrived 
and  are  now  as  sojourners  in  the  vicinity  of  this  meeting, 
and  being  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
this  meeting  appointed  David  Greave  (and  eleven  oth- 
ers) to  confer  with  them,  give  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  procure  a  settlement  for  Friends 
in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  and  report 
to  our  next  meeting." 

This  minute  tells  us  much;  that  the  worst  of  the  wilderness 
journey  is  over,  that  the  proposed  settlers  are  actually  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  that  their  faces  are  turned  to  the  region 
beyond  the  Ohio.  No  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required 
to  picture  the  joy  of  the  emigrants  as  they  camp  in  security 
in  the  Westland  or  Redstone  district,  or  accept  the  hospitality 
of  their  friends. 

The  committee  whose  appointment  is  mentioned  above, 
reported  next  month  that  they  "  had  held  several  conferences 
with  the  Friends  and  gave  such  advice  and  counsel  as  we 
thought  necessary,  and  a  few  of  our  number  had  accompanied 
them  in  seeking  a  place  for  settlement.  .  .  .  which  is 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting." 

There  is  in  existence  a  most  interesting  letter,  written  by 
Borden  Stanton,  a  leader  in  this  group  of  settlers,  which  con- 
firms what  has  been  said  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  migration, 
and  the  serious  feelings  which  accompanied  the  movement. 
A  group  of  Friends  at  Wrightsborough,  Georgia,  were  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  moving  to  the  west  and  to  these  a 
letter  was  addressed,  in  part  as  follows: 

Concord,  Ohio, 
Twenty-fifth  of  Fifth  Month,  ISO'-1. 

Dear  Friends: — 

Having  understood  by  William  Patten  and  William 
Hogan,  from  your  parts,  that  a  number  among  you  have 
had  some  thoughts  and  turnings  of  mind  respecting  a 
removal  to  this  country;  and  ...  as  it  has  boon 
the  lot  of  a  number  of  us  to  undertake  the  work  a  little 
before  you,  I  thought  (to  give)  a  true  statement  (for  J  oui 
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information)  of  some  of  our  strugglings  and  reasonings 
concerning  the  propriety  of  our  moving.    .    .  . 

I  may  begin  thus,  and  say  that  for  several  years  Friends 
have  had  some  distant  view  of  moving  out  of  that  oppres- 
sive part  of  the  land,  but  did  not  know  where  until  the 
year  1799,  when  we  had  an  acceptable  visit  from  some 
traveling  Friends  from  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  thought  proper  to  propose  to  Friends  for  considera- 
tion, whether  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  best  wisdom  for 
us  unitedly  to  remove  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River — to  a 
place  where  there  were  no  slaves  held,  being  a  free  coun- 
try. This  proposal  made  a  deep  impression  on  our  minds. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  had  a  prospect  of  something 
of  the  kind,  it  was  at  first  very  crossing  to  my  natural  in- 
clination, being  well  settled  as  to  the  outward.  So  1  strove 
against  the  thoughts  of  moving  for  a  considerable  time, 
.  .  .  as  it  seemed  likely  to  break  up  our  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  was  set  up  in  the 
wisdom  of  Truth.  Thus  I  was  concerned  many  times  to 
weigh  the  matter  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary;  till 
at  length  1  considered  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  our 
number  being  increased  by  convincement,  on  account 
of  the  oppression  that  abounds  in  the  land.    .    .  . 

Under  a  view  of  these  things,  1  was  made  sensible 
beyond  doubting,  that  it  was  in  the  ordering  of  Wisdom 
for  us  to  remove;  and  that  the  Lord  was  opening  a  way 
for  our  enlargement,  if  found  worthy.  Friends  generally 
feeling  something  of  the  same,  there  were  three  of  them 
who  went  to  view  the  country,  and  one  worthy  public 
Friend.  They  traveled  on  till  they  came  to  this  part 
of  the  western  country,  where  they  were  stopped  in  their 
minds,  believing  it  was  the  place  for  Friends  to  settle. 
So  they  turned  back,  and  informed  us  of  the  same  in 
a  solemn  meeting;  in  which  dear  Joseph  Dew,  the  public 
Friend,  intimated  that  he  saw  the  seed  of  God  sown  in 
abundance,  which  extended  far  northwestward.  This 
information,  in  the  way  it  was  delivered  to  us,  much  ten- 
dered our  spirits,  and  strengthened  us  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  right.  So  we  undertook  the  work,  and  found  the 
Lord  to  be  a  present  helper  in  every  needful  time.    .    .  . 

This  body  of  North  Carolina  Friends  rested  for  some  weeks 
and  then  moved  on.  By  the  Ninth  Month  of  1800  the  woods- 
man's axe  could  be  heard  in  many  places  west  of  the  Ohio 
River,  some  miles  out  from  Wheeling,  Virginia.  The  set- 
tlers were  in  advance  of  the  government  surveyors,  and  no 
land  office  had  yet  been  opened.  In  a  short  time  this  difficulty 
was  removed,  and  legal  titles  could  be  secured.  Then  began 
a  general  movement  into  the  new  and  fertile  country. 

A  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was  portioned  off  and 
became  Ohio  Territory,  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of 
population,  that  it  was  organized  as  a  state  in  1802. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PINE  MOUNTAIN  SETTLEMENT. 

[Boxes  of  Bibles  have  gone  at  infrequent  intervals  in  the  care  of  Ethel 
DeLong  Zande  to  the  Pine  Mountain  settlement  in  Harlan  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Oftener  boxes  of  clothing  have  gone  from  Philadelphia  Friends 
to  the  same  address  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood;  we 
have  known  but  little  of  the  life  of  these  people;  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
we  look  upon  them  as  lacking  in  the  last  degree  the  comforts  and  amenities 
of  life  which  have  become  essentials  to  most  of  us.  There  has  lived  among 
them  a  remarkable  man,  Wilham  Creech,  a  native  in  birth,  in  feeling  and 
in  all  that  makes  the  real  man.  It  would  profit  us  to  know  more  of  this 
man  and  maybe  sometime  the  story  of  his  life  will  be  written.  There 
comes  to  our  office,  dated  "Memorial  Day,"  a  letter  bringing  the  tidings 
of  "Uncle  William's"  last  illness  and  death.  Parts  of  this  we  want  to 
share  with  our  readers. — Eds.] 

Memorial  Day,  1918. 

My  Dear  Friend:— 

I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  the  bereavement  we  are  suf- 
fering in  Uncle  William  Creech's  death.  Some  weeks  ago  he 


was  taken  to  the  Norton  Infirmary  in  Louisville  for  an  opera- 
tion which  might  save  his  life,  and  would  certainly  spare  him 
much  pain.  He  had  the  best  of  care,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to 
gain,  but  there  came  a  change  for  the  worse,  and  he  died  on 
the  eighteenth. 

They  said  at  the  hospital  that  they  had  never  had  a  patient 
more  obedient  and  anxious  to  do  all  they  asked.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  know  that  he  had  all  the  careful  attention  and  love 
we  desire  for  our  own,  and  that  people  in  Louisville  who  had 
heard  him  speak  for  the  road  a  year  ago  paid  real  tribute  to 
his  greatness. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  with  him  the  last  day  of 
his  life.  He  talked  in  his  semi-conscious  moments  continually 
of  children,  and  called  to  them,  "  My  children."  We  feel  cer- 
tain that  his  wandering  thoughts  must  often  have  been  on 
this  school  and  his  little  children  for  whom  he  had  heart  and 
craving.  His  last  question  was  to  inquire  about  Aunt  Sal,  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  fifty-two  years. 

We  brought  him  home  for  burial.  By  special  arrangement 
the  train  was  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  at 
least  forty  men  were  waiting  to  carry  Uncle  William  home.  The 
coffin  was  wrapped  in  oilcloth  and  tied  to  a  long  pole.  With  one 
man  at  each  end  and  several  on  both  sides,  in  a  group  as  com- 
pact as  a  cluster  of  bees,  the  little  procession  came  over  the 
steep  and  rocky  trail  with  unbelievable  speed.  The  absolute 
silence  of  it  all  was  the  most  telling  witness  to  the  grief  every- 
one felt. 

Try  to  imagine  the  solemn  simplicity  and  appeal  of  his 
burial,  the  grave  dug  by  friends,  lined  with  cemented  rock,  to 
make  a  secure  resting-place  for  a  great  man;  children  and 
neighbors  singing  old,  old  hymns:  "  Been  a  long  time  traveling 
here  below;"  Aunt  Sal  sending  word  that  she  wanted  all  his 
little  children  to  have  a  last  look  at  his  face,  so  beautiful  and 
distinguished  in  its  last  sleep;  the  laying  away  of  his  body  on 
the  hilltop  under  the  trees. 

Just  five  years  ago  Uncle  William  gave  all  his  land  to  es- 
tablish the  school,  and  it  has  been  his  delight,  the  dream  of 
his  early  years  more  than  fulfilled  in  his  old  age.  He  had  a 
constructive  passion  for  the  welfare  of  children.  His  love  for 
America  was  born  perhaps  out  of  his  service  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  his  belief  was  that  a  sound  democracy  could  be  achieved 
only  by  raising  children  under  the  right  rulings.  "  I  don't 
want  it  to  be  a  benefit  just  for  this  neighborhood,"  he  said  of 
this  school,  "  but  for  the  whole  state  and  the  nation,  and  for 
folks  across  the  sea,  if  they  can  get  any  benefit  out  of  hit." 

Nowhere  but  out  of  his  own  soul  did  he  draw  his  ideals. 
He  lived  so  far  away,  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Kentucky  Riv- 
er, under  the  shadow  of  Pine  Mountain!  He  belongs  to  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  Cumberlands;  he  helped  to  subdue  the 
wilderness;  he  ate  venison  and  hunted  bears,  he  lived  in  a  log 
house;  he  was  herb-doctor  and  bone-setter  and  tooth-puller 
in  the  far-off  hills  many  miles  from  a  country  doctor.  Remote 
in  the  mountains,  he  thought  greatly,  and  his  thought  has 
yielded  a  rich  fruitage.  There  are  no  detracting  littlenesses, 
no  small  prejudices  to  mar  our  remembrance  of  him.  For 
five  years  we  have  been  neighbor  to  a  great  and  gentle  soul, 
and  have  known  intimately  his  wisdom,  his  tenderness  for 
the  wayward,  his  proud  hopes  for  the  children  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

He  founded  a  great  work,  a  friend  has  just  written:  "His 
power  is  felt  by  people  all  over  the  country,  and  even  farther, 
in  France  and  on  the  battle  line,"  he  has  done  more,  he  has 
left  a  noble  memory. 

It  must  be  cherished  as  an  inheritance  "for  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn."  His  school,  now  precariously  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  must  be  firmly  established.  Do 
you  remember  how  he  deeded  his  land  to  the  school,  "to have 
and  to  hold  for  school  purposes  as  long  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  stands,"  and  how  he  said,  "That's  fixed 
it;  thar's  bound  to  be  a  school  here  now  'less  some  furrin  power 
comes  and  wipes  this  country  up!"  For  the  sake  of  dear  Uncle 
William,  who  gave  so  greatly  for  others  and  for  the  America 
he  loved,  surely  even  in  troubled  times,  we  can  create  a  fund 
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to  raise  children  towards  humanity,  a  William  Creech  Memo- 
rial Fund  "  to  learn  children  to  live  up  as  good  American  citi- 
zens." 

His  crave  will  have  only  the  Civil  War  veteran's  stone  to 
mark  it:  his  true  memorial,  a  hilltop  beacon  whose  light  must 
not  fail,  is  the  school  he  started,  "  Hoping  hit  may  make  a 
bright  and  intelligent  people  after  I'm  dead  and  gone." 

Faithfully  yours, 

Ethel  de  Long  Zande. 


LETTER  FROM  RUSSIA. 

[It  has  been  many  weeks  since  we  have  been  able  to  give  a  direct  report 
from  our  four  Friends  in  South  Russia,  Anna  J.  Haines,  Nancy  Babb, 
Esl her  White  and  Einelie  Bradbury.  The  following  was  written  two-and- 
a-half  months  ago  and  is  the  latest  we  have.  It  was  received  at  the 
Haines  home  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Seventh  Month  31st. — Eds.] 

Buzuluk,  Fifth  Month  20.  1918. 

Dear  A  

Whether  thy  writing  is  clearer  or  whether  thee  writes  more 
often  1  can't  say,  but  I'm  certainly  getting  more  letters 
from  thee  than  from  any  one  else,  three  since  Christmas, 
including  the  one  from  ■  ,  which  and  I  enjoyed  im- 
mensely, it  was  so  nice  and  gossipy.  There  has  never  been 
anything  censored  in  any  of  your  letters,  so  perhaps  it  would 
be  all  right  to  send  us  some  more  news  about  the  war,  and 
what  conscientious  objectors  at  home  are  experiencing,  and 
how  the  work  in  France  is  progressing.  We  feel  very  shut 
off  from  any  news  here,  even  The  Friend  has  ceased  coming, 
and  there  have  been  no  English  newspapers  or  mail  for  three 
months,  ever  since  the  English  Ambassador  left  Petrograd. 
1  hope  my  letters  are  getting  home,  as  just  at  present  1  haven't 
time  to  write  a  very  long  one.  L.  and  Dr.  R.  expect  to  leave 
us  in  a  few  days,  and  we  are  at  present  very  busy  getting  moved 
away  from  all  our  old  haunts  and  settled  into  Buzuluk  where 
our  work  will  be  centred. 

At  present  I'm  sitting  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden  of 
the  property  which  we  have  rented  for  the  summer.  It  is 
about  two  miles  out  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  across  a  wide 
meadow,  and  a  river  which  is  wider  at  present  than  it  will  be 
later.  The  bridge  which  will  be  later  thrown  across  is  not 
yet  functioning,  so  all  of  our  being  hinges  on  a  little  wobbly 
row-boat,  by  means  of  which  beds,  potatoes  and  tea  cups 
enough  for  about  twenty  people,  not  to  mention  hams  for  the 
home  journey  of  returning  workers,  and  dried  bread,  have 
been  brought  here. 

Once  here  the  place  is  very  nice,  about  four  acres  laid  out 
in  flower  gardens  and  fruit  trees  (very  young)  and  space  for 
a  garden  which  our  Austrian  prisoners  have  already  dug  up, 
and  stabling  for  a  couple  of  horses  and  cows.  At  present, 
however,  we  can't  have  them  as  they  can't  swim  the  river. 
(Remind  me  to  tell  you  when  I  get  home  why  the  bridge  isn't 
up,  it's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  here). 

The  house  is  a  most  fantastic  affair,  a  square  pink  frame 
box,  with  a  black  and  silver  and  red-tiled  roof,  silver  cupolas 
surmounted  by  huge  silver  Christmas  tree  ornaments,  and  the 
whole  place  surrounded  by  jig-saw  carving  all  painted  pink. 
It  looks  like  a  bad  dream  after  reading  Arabian  Nights,  but 
it  has  five  bed-rooms,  and  a  beautiful,  big  living-room,  and  ver- 
andas all  the  way  around,  which  will  be  wonderful  to  sleep 
on  when  it  gets  a  bit  warmer.  As  yet  there  is  still  snow  in 
the  hollows  and,  contrary  to  what  every  one  predicted,  it 
rains  every  day. 

The  kitchen  and  servants'  rooms  are  about  eighty  feet  from 
the  "datcha,"  as  such  a  summer  residence  is  called.  N.  B.  is 
installed  as  housekeeper,  and  also  as  accountant  for  the  party, 
as  our  treasurer  is  leaving  for  England  next  week.  She  has  two 
Russian  refugees  (mother  and  daughter)  from  Mogotovo 
House,  to  work  for  her.  She  has  been  in  her  element  getting 
the  garden  planted  and  making  fresh  butter  (the  first  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time)  in  a  bottle. 

E.  W.  has  become  matron  of  an  orphan  asylum  and  comes 
to  visit  us  on  First-days,  with  a  distracted  maternal  air.  E.  B. 
is  in  charge  of  the  work  room  for  refugee  women  in  Buzuluk, 


an  affair  which  grows  by  about  fifty  new  women  each 
day,  as  the  villages  are  compelling  the  refugees  to  leave  them 
because  of  lack  of  food.  A.  F.  and  an  English  nurse  are  trying 
to  work  up  a  soup  kitchen  for  refugees  who  arrive  without 
anything  to  eat  but  dry  bread,  which  is  the  usual  diet  now. 

The  trains  are  very  few  and  very  crowded  with  soldiers  and 
other  travelers,  and  often  for  days  at  a  time  no  refugees  at 
all  can  leave  Buzuluk,  so  that  we  have  a  continually  ebbing 
and  flowing  tide  of  about  five  thousand  people,  all  more  or 
less  hated  by  the  natives,  and  all  terribly  eager  to  get  home, 
although  there  is  every  prospect  of  conditions  there  being  no 
better  than  here.  They  are  housed  in  long  wooden  bar- 
racks formerly  used  by  soldiers,  when  Buzuluk  was  an  import- 
ant military  centre.  The  buildings  are  ill-suited  for  family 
life,  often  without  stoves  for  heating  or  cooking  purposes; 
and  altogether  1  should  say  conditions  for  refugees  were  getting 
worse  rather  than  better.  If  a  good  harvest  comes  this  year 
it  will  improve  matters  to  some  extent. 

As  to  coming  home,  it  seems  now  that  the  Americans  will 
be  returning  the  end  of  Eighth  Month,  but  as  we  have  never 
received  any  letters  from  the  home  committee  it  is  hard  to 
tell  what  their  plans  are  for  the  future  of  their  part  in  the 
work  in  Russia.  If  they  are  not  planning  to  send  any  new 
people  out,  or  if  the  work  here  seems  to  need  us  very  definitely, 
it  may  be  that  one  or  two  of  us  may  stay  a  little  longer.  Per- 
sonally, I  feel  that  the  journey  out  here  is  so  long  and  so  ex- 
pensive that  we  would  be  a  bit  selfish  to  insist  on  coming  home 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  work  were  to  suffer  from  our  de- 
parture. The  life  here  is  certainly  interesting,  and  I  feel  as 
if  most  of  the  time  here  has  been  just  an  adventure  and  a  trip. 

The  possibility  of  reconstruction  work  in  Siberia  is  just 
opening  up,  since  many  people  feel  that  the  war  may  go  on 
indefinitely,  and  also  that  if  it  should  cease,  much  of  territory 
formerly  Russian  may  remain  German,  and  Russian  refugees 
not  allowed  to  come  back. 

Robert  Tatlock's  return  with  reports  on  the  financial  con- 
ditions in  London  and  Philadelphia,  will  make  matters  clearer 
to  us  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  plan. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  results  of  living  a  year  with  conscien- 
tious objectors  is  that  one  grows  more  critical  of  motives  and 
sincerity  in  work. 

If  the  land  development  scheme  in  Siberia  works  out,  the 
experience  in  town  planning  and  sanitation  would  be  very 
good  for  me.  The  only  part  I  would  hate  about  it,  if  I  do  not 
come  home  now,  is  not  seeing  all  of  you  so  very  soon.  We  are 
busy  out  here  and  it  is  interesting,  but  it  does  seem  a  long 
while  since  I  left  No.  2032,  and  some  times  1  get  homesick, 
especially  when  I  think  of  our  little  sitting-room,  and  the  com- 
fortable chairs,  or  the  open  fire  at  No.  123,  and  the  parchesi 
games.  But  when  you  come  away  from  sentiment  or  physical 
comfort,  after  all  none  of  you  really  need  me,  and  there  are 
two  daughters  still  at  home.  With  so  many  families  now-a- 
days  broken  up,  could  you  not  spare  me  a  while  longer  if  the 
work  here  seems  to  need  it?  I  will  be  all  the  more  interesting 
when  I  do  get  home. 

And  anyway  after  all  the  above  heroics  I  may  leave  within 
a  couple  of  months.  It  would  seem  impossible  in  America  to 
live  such  an  hourly  existence  as  we  do  here.  The  best  laid 
plans  crumble  under  our  eyes  for  the  flimsiest  of  reasons,  and 
one  has  to  be  satisfied  with  entirely  different  results  (some- 
times they're  better)  than  those  originally  expected.  It  is  an 
interesting,  if  galling,  experience  to  the  American  brain. 

This  morning  1  am  visiting  the  detention  camp  of  Austrian 
soldier  prisoners,  there  are  several  thousand  in  Buzuluk.  and 
all  the  men  are  crazy  to  go  home,  but  at  present  the  native 
authorities  are  not  allowing  them  to  leave.  Almost  none  of 
the  men  want  to  fight  again,  and  most  of  them  are  very  eager 
for  work.  Every  new  Austrian  1  meet  makes  me  like  them 
better.  We  have  a  university  student  and  an  expert  book- 
binder on  our  regular  staff,  and  would  feel  lost  without  them. 
This  letter  after  all  will  go  to  you  via  England,  as  that  party 
is  leaving  to-night  ahead  of  Dr.  and  L.  R. 

Anna. 
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LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE. 

Paris,  France,  Sixth  Month  30,  1918. 

My  Dear  Parents: — 

Mother's  letter  and  a  package  of  newspapers  arrived  at 
Ornans  last  Fourth-day,  a.  m.,  and  were  read  with  great  in- 
terest and  pleasure.  A  fine  box  of  chocolates  came  also  and 
were  greatly  enjoyed  at  a  farewell  luncheon  given  me  by  my 
friends  the  Artiers.  On  Third-day  last  I  got  word  to  come  to 
Paris  in  preparation  for  going  to  my  new  hospital  work  within 
the  war  zone.  I  packed  up  my  things  and  bade  my  many 
French  friends  farewell  on  Third  and  Fourth-days.  It  was 
terribly  hard  to  leave  Ornans.  I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  so 
hard.  After  supper  on  Fourth-day  I  rode  a  bike  to  Besancon, 
accompanied  by  two  other  fellows,  who  happened  to  be  going 
to  Paris,  too.  We  enjoyed  the  ride  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  leaving  our  wheels  at  the  Unit  headquarters  there  we  took 
the  one  o'clock  express  for  Paris.  The  train  was  crowded  and 
we  had  a  rather  rough  trip,  it  being  practically  impossible 
to  sleep  in  the  crowded  compartments.  I  got  my  papers  and 
saw  many  old  friends  on  Fifth-day,  and  made  arrangements 
to  take  a  short  four-days'  vacation  here  before  going  out  to 
my  new  work.  That  night  I  experienced  my  first  air-raid  and 
they  are  not  so  "scary"  as  I  had  expected.  A  lot  of  us  did 
not  even  go  down  into  the  "cave"  or  sub-cellar,  although  we 
did  go  down  to  the  first  floor.  The  bombs  make  a  peculiar 
long-drawn  "thu"  noise  in  falling,  and  the  bursting  shrapnel 
from  the  barrage  fills  the  sky  with  twinkling  little  stars. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  out  to  Malabry  (a  suburb)  to  see 
a  Red  Cross  tuberculosis  sanitarium.  The  "Bodies"  came 
back  that  night,  but  didn't  do  much,  and  it  was  quite  tame. 
To-day  I  spent  the  morning  with  Francis  Sharpless,  who  had 
been  away  from  Paris  until  yesterday. 

This  afternoon  I  went  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  got  some  good 
"American"  ice  cream  and  cake.  It  certainly  tasted  great.  I 
leave  tomorrow  a.  m.,  at  eight  o'clock,  for  my  new  work  in  our 
hospital  and  I  am  expecting  to  find  it  interesting. 

Somewhere  in  France,  Seventh  Month  7,  1918. 
My  Dear  Parents: — 

I  left  Paris  last  Second-day  and  came  here  to  the  hospital 
by  a  round-about  route,  because  the  direct  line  has  been  cut 
by  the  "  Sal  Boche."  I  found  the  town  of  medium  size  and  old 
but  not  particularly  interesting.  At  the  hospital  I  received 
a  cordial  welcome.  It  is  a  maternity  hospital  and  my  work  is 
not  that  of  an  orderly  in  the  general  sense,  but  rather  I  am 
store-keeper.  I  have  charge  of  the  supplies  and  provisions,  and 
I  also  do  odd  jobs  about  the  place.  There  are  several  nurses, 
all  English  or  French.  Cheston  Carey  (Haverford,  191 5)  and 
Travise  are  here  on  the  Ambulance  and  we  with  Dr.  Heard, 
make  up  the  American  contingent.  I  am  sitting  out  in  the  yard 
writing  this  and  there  is  evidently  a  Boche  plane  somewhere 
around,  although  I  cannot  see  it.  At  any  rate  the  anti-air  craft 
guns  are  firing  from  "over  there"  somewhere.  There  are  so 
many  planes  flying  here  all  the  time  that  one  does  not  bother 
to  look  up  now  when  one  hears  them,  except  when  the  guns 
begin  to  fire  and  then  one  looks  for  the  Boche,  but  he's  usually 
too  high  to  see. 

Somewhere  in  France,  Seventh  Month  16,  1918. 
My  Dear  Parents: — 

On  First-day  and  yesterday  I  was  too  busy  to  write  to  you, 
so  do  it  this  morning,     On  account  of  "circumstances"  we 

all  packed  out  of  ,  where  we  were  and  moved  to  a  place 

farther  south.  We  were  awfully  busy  all  of  both  days.  For- 
tunately for  me,  I  got  a  good  night's  sleep  in  between,  which  is 
more  than  the  chauffeurs  did.  We  are  now  in  a  very  nice  little 
hospital  and  are  fairly  comfortably  settled.  In  addition  to 
having  charge  of  the  stores,  I  am  engineer  as  well,  and  have  to 
run  a  gas  engine  for  a  few  minutes  six  or  seven  times  a  day  to 
pump  water.  This  town  is  rather  small  and  not  particularly 

interesting.  We  left  ■  in  ample  warning  from  the  military 

authorities  and  we  have  brought  practically  everything  with 
us,  I  left  on  First-day  and  missed  the  excitement,  for  the  boys 


bringing  stuff  yesterday  said  that  shells  were  falling  uncom- 
fortably close  to  the  old  hospital.  1  left  when  everything  was 
quiet. 

Somewhere  in  France,  Seventh  Month  21,  1918. 

My  Dear  Parents: — 

One  evening  recently  we  saw  a  deep  red  glow  in  the  sky  and 
jumping  into  a  car  we  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  glow  and 
found,  as  we  suspected,  that  a  large  hospital  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  long  wooden  barracks  were  on  fire.  We  im- 
mediately set  too  to  help  out,  carrying  stretchers  to  ambu- 
lances, etc.,  while  our  chauffeur  took  sitting-up  cases  in  the 
limousine.  Fortunately  the  wind  was  right  so  that  only  about 
ten  of  the  buildings  were  burned,  and  every  one  was  gotten 
out  successfully.  It  is  quite  hot  here  now,  however  I  can  wear 
my  rather  heavy  uniform  coat  without  great  discomfort,  and 
in  the  evenings  it  gets  quite  cool  and  nice.  A  pretty  canal  runs 
in  front  of  our  hospital,  and  when  I  get  too  warm  I  go  and  take 
a  swim.  Two  or  three  evenings  recently  we  have  taken  moon- 
light swims.  As  this  place  is  rather  small  for  us  we  sent  for 
one  of  our  wooden  houses  and  got  one  made  at  Ornans.  I 
helped  a  little  in  putting  it  up,  and  was  interested  to  try  to 
recognize  some  of  the  planks  I  had  carried  last  winter,  or  some 
of  the  windows  I  have  made  more  recently.  1  could  not  recog- 
nize any,  however,  This  hospital  is  a  pretty  little  stone  and 
brick  building,  situated  in  very  pretty  and  well-kept  grounds, 
with  trees  and  flowers  and  gravel  walks  and  drives  all  about. 
A  road  passes  just  in  front  and  the  other  side  of  the  road  is 
a  promenade,  bordered  by  two  rows  of  beautiful  trees  with 
thick  foliage.  This  promenade  runs  along  the  canal  bank. 
The  town  is  a  typical  little  French  town  of  perhaps  fifteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  but  seems  to  me  to  have  a  rather  unusual 
lack  of  shops  and  stores,  and  the  ones  that  are  here  have  a 
remarkably  poor  selection  of  goods.  I  suppose  they  are  afraid 
to  get  a  good  supply  in  them  for  fear  of  losing  it  all. 

J.  Arthur  Cooper. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME  AT  EVRES. 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 
Mont-Saint-Michel,  Sixth  Month  2,  1918. 

Here  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  second  week,  after  fourteen 
days  of  the  finest  possible  time.  My  last  letter,  I  think,  was 
sent  from  St.  Quay,  where  we  spent  a  lovely  morning  playing 
in  the  sand  (no,  I  guess  we  had  gotten  to  Brehat — that  island 
of  the  enchanted).  We  stayed  there  until  Third-day  after- 
noon, and  even  then  had  to  tear  ourselves  away,  for  it  is  in- 
deed a  charming  spot.  On  Second-day  morning  we  discovered 
a  fisherman  who  would  take  us  out  for  a  sail,  so  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  we  went  down  the  little  winding  paths,  just  wide 
enough  for  two  to  walk  abreast,  to  his  heavily-walled  thatch- 
roofed  cottage  nestled  under  the  hill  overlooking  the  bay. 
Here  we  found  our  man  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  partaking 
of  goute,  an  afternoon  snack  of  coffee;  and  as  it  was  a  very 
typical  picture,  as  well  as  a  quaint  one,  you  might  be  interested 
to  see  them.  We  were  ushered  into  a  low^ceilinged  room 
lighted  by  one  small  deep  set  window  only,  beneath  which 
on  a  table  was  spread  the  family  meal  of  bread,  a  jug  of  good 
milk,  and  coffee  in  an  old  black  pot.-  Sitting  on  the  bench 
on  one  side  of  the  table  sat  the  grandfather,  a  sturdy  old 
sailor,  whose  blue  eyes  looked  keenly  at  us  from  out  of  his 
tanned  face  and  contrasted  oddly  with  the  whiteness  of  his 
beard.  Opposite  him  was  his  wife,  a  small,  energetic,  typical 
Breton  type,  ready  of  tongue  and  temper,  yet  kind-hearted 
as  possible.  Three  blooming  daughters,  with  their  father's 
sea  blue  eyes,  and  curly  locks,  sat  about  on  chairs,  hastily 
brought  from  another  room,  and  beamed  on  us  as  we  chattered 
brokenly  of  the  gossip  of  the  day.  The  room  in  which  we 
sat  was  not  more  than  15x15,  and  yet  it  served  as  living,  din- 
ing and  sleeping  room  for  most  of  the  family.  Built  into  the 
walls  so  that  only  the  gaily  curtained  opening  showed,  were 
three  beds,  wonderfully  carved,  and  decorated  by  hand  and 
possessed  of  the  plumpest  of  feather  mattresses.    It  is  the 
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habit  of  those  simple  folk,  to  whom  hygiene  and  fresh  air  are 
things  of  the  devil,  to  crawl  into  these  nests  at  night  and 
draw  to  the  doors  after  them,  shutting  out  any  current  of  air 
that  might  perchance  filter  through  their  well-closed  house. 
Do  you  wonder  that  tuberculosis  is  rife  in  France?  But  here 
our  gallant  Captain  came  back  from  changing  his  blue  smock 
coat  and  after  we  had  shaken  hands  with  each  of  the  family 
we  started  out.  So  much  for  the  morning — in  the  afternoon 
we  went  swimming  off  the  end  of  the  island  and  among  rocks 
Very  much  like  those  of  Beaver  Tail.  Unfortunately,  the 
tide  was  coming  in  and  the  said  rocks  were  covered  with 
barnacles,  so  we  very  shortly  had  our  fill  of  being  battered 
about,  and  decided  the  dry  land  was  the  place  for  us.  That 
evening  we  assembled  every  child  on  the  island  and  played 
games  with  them  until  we  were  breathlessly  forced  to  retreat 
bedward  to  escape  the  cries  of  "Au  autres  jeux  s'il  vous  plait!" 

Next  morning  bright  and  early  we  arose  and  went  a  fishing 
with  one  good  Captain  Job,  and  had  a  merry  time,  catching 
fifteen  fish  in  all — six  for  each  of  us  and  three  for  one  of  the 
other  lads,  so  we  were  quite  content,  and  left  the  island  that 
afternoon  in  the  little  sail  boat  sculled  by  a  bearded  Charon 
in  a  blue  smock  and  wooden  sabots.  Mounting  our  wheels 
once  more  we  rode  up  hill  and  down  dale  some  forty  kilometres 
(twenty-five  miles)  to  Perros  Guirrec,  another  town  on  the 
coast.  Here  we  fell  in  with  a  very  nice  family — Pension,  and 
tarried  until  Sixth-day  morning.  We  are  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  the  rates  are  really  quite  reasonable  for  war  times. 
Nowhere  have  we  paid  more  than  twelve  francs  ($2.50)  a 
da)-  for  room  and  meals,  and  at  one  place  as  low  as  nine  francs. 
And  the  meals  are  first  rate,  lots  of  fresh  lobster,  shrimp  and 
fish,  good  meat  and  potatoes  (for  which  Bretagne  is  famous), 
salad  and  dessert,  and  always  cider,  cider,  cider,  which  tastes 
to  me  like  vinegar.  So  you  see,  if  you  add  clean  rooms  swept 
by  ocean  breezes,  and  soft  beds — we  are  faring  like  kings  and 
growing  fat  under  the  treatment.  From  Perros  we  took  a 
little  side  trip  up  to  the  quaint  village  of  Ploumanch,  noted 
for  its  weird  rock  formations,  relics  of  the  glacial  period,  re- 
sembling all  kinds  of  beast,  bird  and  fish.  From  here  to 
Tregastel,  with  its  splendid  beaches,  was  not  far,  so  we  took 
our  time  and  arrived  about  mid-day.  A  picnic  dinner,  eaten 
under  the  lea  of  a  big  rock,  and  an  afternoon  spent  in  wading 
and  climbing  over  the  huge  seaweed-strewn  boulders,  gave  us 
a  wonderful  appetite,  so  we  rode  home  just  in  time  for  one  of 
the  pretty  Madame's  good  suppers  and  went  to  bed  before  it 
was  half  way  dark.  The  next  morning  bright  and  early  we  made 
a  mad  dash  of  fifteen  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  for  Plouaret, 
where  we  took  the  express  to  Rennes  and  one  from  there  to  Dol, 
an  old  Roman  town  with  the  most  fascinating  houses  in  it. 

We  were  headed  for  Mont  St.  Michel  and  time  was  growing 
short.  On  our  way  we  passed  a  field  in  which  was  one  of  the 
old  Druid  rocks  (this  country  abounds  in  such  things),  an 
enormous  stone  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  standing  in  a  wheat 
field,  in  a  country  rockless  as  far  as  we  could  see.  I  suppose 
"the  Druids  of  eld"  used  to  sacrifice  their  victims  here,  or 
worship  their  gods  in  the  shade  of  this  monument,  who  knows 
— queer  things  have  happened  in  this  country — riddled  as  it 
is  with  history,  romance  and  legend.  But  skipping  our  dinner 
at  a  quaint  small  village,  we  came  at  4.30  or  so  to  the  long 
causeway  that  leads  from  Pontorson  on  the  mainland,  to  St. 
Michel,  a  mile  out  in  the  bay.  But  this  mile  is  most  deceiv- 
ing, for  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  lapping  waves  and 
shifting  currents  as  we  expected,  we  found  the  rock-bound 
isle  standing  high  above  a  bed  of  sand  and  surrounded  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  by  acre  on  acre  of  sand.  For  you  see  the 
tide  goes  out  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  goes  and  goes  until 
you  think  it  can  never  get  back,  then  goes  farther  still  until 
it  drops  behind  the  horizon,  and  you  are  left  sand  bound. 
But  this  point  is  soon  forgotten  when  once  you  have  entered 
between  the  portals  of  the  fortress  Mt.  St.  Michel.  Here 
on  this  peak  of  rock  (which  at  one  time  was  surrounded  by  a 
luxuriant  forest  growth  instead  of  sand  and  sea),  the  old  monks 
or  rather  hermits,  built  a  monastery,  where  they  might  live 
apart  from  the  world.    This  was  in  the  days  of  Childebert  II, 


before  Charlemagne  came  into  power.  Since  then  many  years 
have  rolled  over  the  Mount,  the  sea  has  risen  and  engulfed 
the  whole  forest,  cutting  it  off  from  the  mainland  by  treacher- 
ous quicksands,  that  kept  off  friend  and  foe.  Slowly  the 
place  changed,  additions  were  made,  the  Benedictine  Monks 
took  it  over  and  fortified  the  island,  the  people  from  the  main- 
land took  refuge  inside  its  walls,  and  thus  sprang  up  the  village 
of  to-day — the  English  attacked,  laid  siege  to  and  failed  to 
take  the  fortress,  the  one  hundred  years'  war  swept  around  it 
with  occasional  sallies  that  broke  themselves  against  its  frown- 
ing walls,  and  it  was  not  till  the  French  Revolution  that  the 
priests  were  driven  from  their  stronghold,  and  Mt.  St.  Michel 
as  a  monastery  existed  no  longer.  We  got  a  guard  to  take 
us  through  the  rambling  old  pile,  and  I  only  wish  you  could 
have  been  with  us.  Great  stone-floored  rooms,  with  fireplaces 
twelve  feet  across  and  six  feet  high,  in  which  were  cooked 
the  meals  for  the  kings  and  strangers  who  made  pilgrimages 
to  the  Isle  of  St.  Michael.  Cellars  vaulted  and  echoing, 
where  the  rare  old  wines  were  stored  that  used  to  tickle  the 
palate  of  many  a  fat  old  monk.  The  "Aumonier,"  where 
alms  were  dispensed  to  the  poor,  the  "Salle  de  Chevaliers," 
which  once  must  have  rung  to  mailed  feet,  "  Refectoire," 
where  the  monks  sat  at  long  tables,  and  ate  their  good  meals 
and  many  another  massive  hall.  Down  below  were  the 
dungeons,  double  doored,  dark,  only  lit  by  a  tiny  hole  piercing 
fifteen  feet  of  solid  granite,  and  damp  with  the  dampness  of 
age  and  sea-air.  Great  pillars  support  the  whole,  and  on  the 
summit  the  spire  of  the  church  built  in  the  eleventh  century 
points  a  stern  finger  toward  heaven.  As  you  can  see  from 
the  postcard  it  looks  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  monastery, 
but  such  was  the  rigor  of  the  times,  that  even  the  church  was 
in  danger  of  assault  and  stone  walls  were  better  protection 
than  breviaries,  where  heathen  hordes  from  England  had  to 
be  counted  on.  The  whole  presents  a  most  romantic  appear- 
ance and  if  we  could  only  see  it  when  the  tide  is  really  high 
I  should  be  entirely  satisfied.  Last  night  we  walked  clear 
round  the  island  on  the  battlements  that  surround  the  place, 
peeping  out  through  the  innumerable  little  holes,  and  imagin- 
ing that  we  were  pouring  burning  oil  on  the  heads  of  the  in- 
vading hosts  below.  It  is  a  rare  old  place,  and  as  we  are  just 
in  advance  of  the  summer  throng  we  can  enjoy  it  unspoiled 
by  mobs  of  Parisians.  But  this  week-end  will  see  us  back  at 
that  sad  spot,  and  the  following  again  at  Evres,  so  every  minute 
must  count  now.  K.  M.  E. 


Be  Ye  Merciful,  Even  as  Your  Father. — How  this  com- 
mand of  our  Lord  shall  resound  throughout  the  whole  world  in 
these  dark  and  troublesome  days!  Mercy  is  one  of  the  at- 
tributes of  God.  It  is  the  bow  that  rests  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  cloud,  and  the  light  that  hovers  above  the  judgment  throne. 
There  is  no  virtue  that  is  more  universally  attractive.  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  mercy  towards  a  poor  and 
sinful  world.  Mercy  is  not  a  blind  passion,  but  the  operation 
of  a  sweet  charity.  With  some  men  mercy  is  all  outward :  there 
is  no  heart  in  it.  True  mercifulness  must  go  down  to  the  inner 
springs  of  action.  It  dare  not  stop  short  of  guiding  principles, 
but  it  must  have  its  roots  in  sound  and  holy  motives.  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  heart,  which  seeks  not  its  own,  but  the 
good  of  others,  and  strives  to  do  the  will  of  Him  "  who  is  merci- 
ful and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy." 

Jesus  was  the  man  of  mercy.  He  taught  His  disciples  how- 
to  be  merciful.  He  was  merciful  to  all,  not  only  to  some. 
All  men  were  His  brethren,  for  all  were  God's  children.  His 
mercy  was  all-pervading  and  all-embracing.  This  is  the  mercj 
we  are  to  exercise  towards  the  brethren.  Life  is  full  of  occasions 
when  we  may  be  merciful.  We  should  be  merciful  not  only 
in  acts,  but  in  words.  Frequently  "a  word  fitly  spoken  is 
like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  It  requires  more 
grace  to  be  kind  in  thought  and  word  than  in  deed.  A  great 
deal  of  the  mercy  that  men  dispense  in  our  day  does  not  come 
from  the  heart,  and  hence  will  never  bless  the  giver.  While 
we  pray  for  mercy,  let  that  same  prayer  teach  us  all  to  render 
the  deeds  of  mercy. — The  Reformed  Church  Messenger. 
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THE  ARROW. 

Athwart  a  clearing  edged  with  densest  yew, 
An  arrow  speeds.    I  note  its  instant  flight 
From  dark  to  dark,  from  night  again  to  night. 
But  the  grim  forest,  barring  out  the  view, 
To  whence  or  whither  gives  nor  hint  nor  clew, 

Only  against  that  stinted  space  of  light 

The  swift  intruder  flashes  into  sight, 
Then  leaves  unflecked  the  still,  far  wall  of  blue. 

Even  so  the  soul;  Across  a  bounded  span 
Observed  it  fleets,  then  out  of  ken  is  fled. 

"Into  the  world,"  they  cry,  "is  born  a  man!" 
Again  a  cry,  "Alas,  the  man  is  dead." 
Yet  make  I  bold,  when  all  is  done  and  said, 

To  trust  the  Archer.  Hath  He  not  a  plan? 

— William  Reed  Huntington,  in  The  Churchman. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Carried  a  Ladder  for  Five  Thousand  Miles. — Robert  Tatlock, 
leader  of  the  Friends'  Mission  in  Russia,  tells  the  following  story  of  the 
faith  of  a  refugee  boy  in  his  ultimate  return  to  his  devastated  home.  At 
the  Friends'  Mission  in  Buzuluk,  1500  miles  from  the  devastated  prov- 
inces in  the  west,  Robert  Tatlock  noticed  a  young  boy  carrying  with  him 
on  every  occasion  a  small  ladder.  In  the  story  which  the  boy  told  is 
expressed  all  the  tragedy  and  pathos  of  the  Russian  refugee  problem. 
He  had  used  the  ladder  to  climb  up  to  a  dove  cote  at  his  home  in  the 
west  and  it  was  the  only  one  of  his  possessions  that  he  carried  away  with 
him  in  the  hurried  flight  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  With  the  hope 
of  using  it  again  in  seeing  his  doves  he  had  carried  it  throughout  the  long 
and  dreary  travel  across  European  Russia.  He  was  one  of  a  party  which 
through  the  mistake  of  officials  were  sent  across  the  broiling  Caspian 
Sea  and  several  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  Oriental  Turkestan. 
He  was  one  of  the  forty-five  per  cent,  of  this  party  which  survived  to 
return  again  to  European  Russia  and  had  stopped  in  Buzuluk  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Friends'  Mission.  Through  all  of  this  awful  experience 
he  had  kept  this  ladder. 

It  is  the  dream  of  many  Friends  that  a  future  work  of  reconstruction 
in  the  western  provinces  similar  to  the  work  now  being  done  in  France 
may  be  carried  on  by  the  Friends'  Expedition.  If  this  dream  comes  true 
it  may  be  possible  for  Friends  to  help  this  boy  who  has  fallen  under  their 
care  in  Buzuluk  to  realize  his  own  dream  of  a  reunited  family  in  the  home 
of  his  childhood. 


Mennonites  in  Reconstruction. 

Recently,  to  gather  information  for  the  Peace  Committee,  several  trips 
have  been  made  by  two  members,  to  Mennonite  communities  in  Bucks 
County,  where  three  interesting  sewing  centres  have  been  contributing 
excellent  work  to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

Another,  at  Souderton,  Montgomery  County,  meets  in  rooms  at  the 
Mennonite  Home  for  Aged.  Forty  women,  sewing  all  day,  accomplish 
a  great  deal,  with  the  help  of  twelve  machines,  and  often  two  groups  quilt- 
ing in  other  rooms.  A  short  time  back  they  purchased  one  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods  from  304  Arch  Street,  appreciating  to  the  fullest  the 
privilege  of  saving  some  money,  by  getting  the  materials  at  cost,  and  the 
garments  being  cut  by  quantity  enabled  them  to  increase  the  day's  out- 
put. 

Each  Bucks  County  group,  up  to  the  present  writing,  has  bought  its 
own  material  and  cut  out  from  the  same  foreign  patterns  used  by  us. 

At  Perkasie  the  sewing,  once  a  month,  is  done  in  the  basement  of  the 
meeting-house.  Here  the  community  of  Blooming  Glen  meets  also,  mak- 
ing a  combined  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  to  thirty.  An  effort 
to  start  work  promptly  at  nine  o'clock  means  quite  a  few  leave  home  as 
early  as  eight  to  make  a  long  full  day  when  evening  duties  call  a  halt 
around  five  p.  m. 

This  was  the  first  centre  to  organize,  co-operating  some  months  ago 
with  a  western  meeting,  until  by  accident,  they  learned  goods  could  be 
shipped  direct  to  Philadelphia.  The  last  box,  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars,  speaks  for  itself.  At  each  meeting  a  small  box  is 
placed  somewhere  to  receive  donations  and  when  counted  three  weeks  ago, 
twenty-eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  had  been  donated  by  those  present. 

This  money  all  comes  from  the  women's  own  portion  of  household  al- 
lowances. Word  had  reached  the  different  localities  that  garments  and 


more  garments  were  needed,  so  that  now  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the 
men  for  larger  financial  help  and  a  more  systematic  method  of  collecting 
money  will  soon  be  undertaken. 

One  incident  deserves  mention,  that  of  three  girls  (living  here  at  Per- 
kasie and  employed  in  a  shirtwaist  factory),  who  longed  to  feel  a  part  of 
the  meeting's  contribution  in  more  than  just  money.  The  three  combined 
their  sum,  purchased  material  and  sewed  at  home  through  summerevenings. 

Those  families  sewing  with  the  Doylestown  group  come  from  a  circle 
of  seven  to  eight  miles,  bringing  their  sewing  machines  along  in  the  car- 
riage or  automobile.  The  average  attendance  here  is  around  twenty, 
though  forty  have  been  together  sometimes. 

Because  each  group  observes  a  short  period  for  devotional  exercise 
before  sewing,  it  would  seem  their  day's  work  reflected  the  inspiration 
asked  for,  as  each  garment  is  patiently  and  beautifully  made,  always 
pressed  even  before  considered  finished  and  thought  fit  to  forward. 

They  feel  very  deeply  the  necessity  to  emphazise  that  each  article 
must  carry  to  the  worn-out,  haggard  mother  abroad  the  message  of 
cheer;  depicting  through  the  garment  a  mental  story  that  we  Americans 
do  value  the  little  details  of  care  and  neatness,  which  prior  to  the  war  so 
characterized  their  own  needlework. 

The  third  centre  is  at  Deep  Run,  encircling  that  neighborhood  for 
possibly  six  miles,  and  sewing  each  month  from  house  to  house. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  the  children's  work  of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  mentioned,  and  those  present  much  interested,  having  felt,  particu- 
larly in  the  town,  the  same  anxious  concern,  which  prompted  the  Peace 
Committee  to  undertake  interesting  our  children  on  behalf  of  children  of 
like  ages,  destitute  and  homeless  abroad. 

Then,  too,  contributions  of  evaporated  fruits  and  dried  vegetables 
seem  promising  ,  for  we  saw  evidence  that  surplus  quantities  "make  work 
for  busy  hands  to  do." 

One  community  alone  sent  six  hundred  pounds  of  dried  fruit  last  fall  to 
a  Mission  in  Tennessee.  They  did  not  know  before  such  food  was  wanted 
along  with  the  Reconstruction  Work,  but  gladly  felt  if  needed  their  labors 
should  be  shared  between  home  needs  and  the  want  abroad. 

One  farmer's  wife  regretted  indeed  our  visit  had  been  a  day  too  late, 
as  they  had  marketed  the  last  big  quantity  of  sweet  corn,  which  she  would 
willingly  have  given  to  Reconstruction. 

Entirely  unknown  to  us,  telephone  messages  heralded  our  coming  from 
place  to  place,  explaining  later  the  cordial  welcome  open  everywhere. 
One  instance  shows  how  keen  the  interest  is.  Though  we  were  unaware 
of  the  disappointment  until  on  the  rounds  of  a  second  trip.  One  sister, 
anxious  for  information,  dropped  things  where  they  were  at  home  to  drive 
seven  miles  to  another  residence,  where  the  garments  were,  just  to  talk 
things  over,  and  become  more  familiar  with  the  longer  standing  work  of 
Friends.  This  last  home  was  simply  beyond  the  distance  to  be  under- 
taken that  day,  and  we  returned,  unaware  that  two  women  were  patiently 
waiting  through  the  evening,  until  the  more  distant  one  was  obliged  to 
remain  over  night. 

Words  quite  imperfectly  express  their  depth  of  purpose  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  opportunity  opened  through  Friends.  This  was  felt  in  the 
handshake  and  seen  on  their  faces.  Thus  they  express  the  sacrifice 
which  must  be  shared  individually  and  which  they  feel  is  due  the  govern- 
ment for  its  indulgence  to  those  sects  not  able  to  take  up  arms. 

Mary  Brown  Moon. 


NOTICE. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Medford, 
N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  12,  1918,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  Persons 
wishing  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  not  having  any  conveyance, 
will  please  notify  Joshua  S.  Wills,  or  Ezra  Evans,  Medford,  N.  J.,  not 
later  than  Ninth  Month  5th,  so  arrangements  can  be  made  for  automo- 
biles, which  will  meet  train  or  trolley  leaving  Camden  for  Haddonfield. 
Automobiles  will  leave  Haddonfield  railroad  station  about  1.15  o'clock, 
p.  M. 


Died. — At  Pasadena,  California,  Simon  B.  McGrew,  Fifth  Month  16, 
1918;  aged  seventy-seven  years;  a  member  of  Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Eighth  Month  16,  1918,  Sarah  Cadbury, 

late  of  Philadelphia,  in  her  seventy-eighth  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Western  District. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Ninth  Month  5,  191$. 
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Founded  1865. 

The  Provident  Endowment 
payable  as  Monthly  Income 
is  a  best  seller. 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving.  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

TF  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
printer  stay  by  him.  He  deserves 
your  support.  If  you  are  considering 
a  change  see 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.          1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 

THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 

of  Philadelphia. 

V  v^^tician^y  J 

H.  F.  Bruner                         S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  |  1 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Extension  courses  in  Bible  Study  and  Friends' 
History  will  be  offered  the  coming  fall  to 
Friends'  Schools,  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools, 
Young  Friends'  Association  and  other  groups 
of  Friends  who  may  wish  to  arrange  for  them. 

For  Courses,  Terms,  and  other  information,  write  to 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron, 
fnn — Mabkbt  1871. 

W.  J3.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

5SO-S52  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Cicen  to  Funerals 
i                   In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
i                        Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 

FOR  SALE 

DWELLING-HOUSE, 

Thirteen  rooms,  with  bath  and  pantry,  at 

321  S.  Orange  Street, 
MEDIA,  PA. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-improved  residence 
section;  surroundings  all  permanent  and  attractive. 
House  especially  well-lighted  and  cheerful ;  has  an 
attractive  yard  and  garden,  with  ample  shade  and 
shrubbery.    Lot  extends  through  to  South  Avenue. 

Within  four  minutes'  walk  of  Media  Railroad 
Station  and  the  Media  Short  Line  to  Sixty-ninth 
Street. 

For  further  information  address 

STANLEY  R.  YARNALL, 
321  S.  Orange  Street,   Media,  Pa. 
Or  Ernest  R.  Yarnall.  Moylan.  Pa. 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST     PHILADELPHIA  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 

WALL  PAPERS — AH  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  hy  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  Jo 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year* 

NATHAN  L,  JONES. 

T?OR  SALE  OR  RENT— TWO  COTTAGES,  THIR- 
*     teen  rooms  each.   AH  conveniences.    Supplied  with 
Wissassett  Spring  Water.     Rent  $400  and  $500  for  the 
season. 

D.  W.  Bowman,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 

ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

inDBIMC  PBHMPTI  V  ATTFNHFn  TO 

ESTIMATES. 

WANTED— FRIEND  HAVING  TWENTY  YEARS' 
»  *     experience  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
work,  including  both  design  and  manufacture — having 
also  inaugurated  office  and  factory  systems — desires  posi- 
tion in  or  near  Philadelphia.    Address  Z, 

"  The  Friend,"  204  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSONI  STREET  1 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY  * 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 

-IX7ANTED— A  YOUNG  WOMAN  TO  HELP  CARE 
»»     for  one-and-a-half  year  old  baby  until  the  end  of 
Tenth  Month.    Reply  to 

T    Care  of  "The  Fhiend." 

4   PPAT1XTTAMT     W  A  \TTT?n      A  r  A  XT     XT^T*    C  T  T  TJ  T  I?  *~"V 

to  draft  under  the  proposed  law,  highly  trained  in 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  accounting  and  a  good 
exeoutive  for  position  in  a  Friendly  establishment. 
Address  R  "The  Friend, 

207  Walnut  Place.  Philadelphia. 

R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratum 
TELEPHONES 
i            Ball — Spruce  17-81    ■    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
218  N.  Thirteenth  St.  Philadelphia. 

TX/-ANTED— A  WOMAN,  A  FRIEND  PREFERRED, 
»  *     to  be  a  member  of  a  family  of  four  adults  and  to 
assist  in  light  house  work. 

Address  H,  "The  Friend." 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  p^nanoeamct 

'Pbom,  Spruoe  3*32 

rpHE  AMERICAN  ANALYTICAL  LABORATORIES 
*      want  the  services  ol  men  :m.l  nomonof  rftincmpiil 
and  energy,  preferabb'  persons  who  haw  hail  experience 
as  salesmen  or  solicitors.  Full  or  part  time.   Liberal  com- 
mission.   The  Laboratories  render  a  timely  and  valuable 
service. 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  M  AG  I  LI- 


LA  N D  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Belii 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLJAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:~  Phila. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 

ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Established  1870        : :       Both  Phones 

Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  &  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


TUNESASSA 


Short  Term  Securities 


V/'OU  can  buy  from  us  short  term  obli- 
*    gations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  yield  more  than  six  per  cent. 

Our  current  offerings  include  the  notes 
of  several  other  leading  railroads,  of  some 
of  our  foremost  industrial  corporations, 
and  of  the  strongest  foreign  governments. 
The  yields  range  up  to  well  over  seven  per 
cent. 

Send  for  Circular  PF-177. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  30  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  tht  World. 

Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know' 
how  to  write  about  them. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funeral* 
Bell  'Phone  H  Spruce  164* 
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J.  Hf.xry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 
Davis  H.  Forsythe,  ) 


Mary  Ward,  ) 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"Blessed  is  the  man  who  gets  through  this  war  without  need- 
lessly wounding  acquaintances  and  friends  by  the  cruel  strokes 
of  an  unruly  tongue.  There  will  be  enough  wreckage  at  the  end 
of  the  war  without  our  adding  to  it  a  mass  of  ruined  friendships. . 
Let  us  do  our  utmost  to  maintain  a  cordial  fellowship  with  our 
fellow-Christians  whose  opinions  are  farthest  from  our  own,  and 
by  extraordinary  self-control,  refrain  from  saying  things  of  which 
we  shall  be  ashamed  when  the  world  is  calm  again.  The  world  is 
torn  by  many  demons,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  increase  the  fever 
and  distraction  by  our  impatient  temper  or  our  bitter  tongue." 

—CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON,  in  Christian  Work. 


OUR  DUTY  IN  REGARD  TO  LYNCHING. 

The  President's  belated  appeal  to  the  American  people  in 
regard  to  "mob  violence"  has  apparently  borne  some  fruit. 
It  was  intended  first  of  all  to  create  public  sentiment,  and  the 
very  general  use  made  of  it  by  the  religious  and  secular  press 
has  evidently  been  in  the  line  expected.  The  right  things  have 
been  getting  said  editorially  all  over  the  country.  It  remains 
now  to  be  seen  whether  the  right  things  will  be  done  where 
they  will  count. 

We  have  used  the  adjective  belated  in  regard  to  the  appeal 
advisedly.  This,  however,  has  been  with  no  intention  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  President.  The  appeal  and  the  possible 
action  have  in  our  judgment  been  belated  by  something  more 
than  forty  years.  The  very  first  case  of  Negro  lynching  after 
Emancipation  should  have  been  recognized  as  such  a  reversal 
of  democracy,  such  an  indictment  of  its  safe-guarding  quality 
as  to  have  stirred  the  Federal  consciousness  to  immediate  posi- 
tive action.  Each  succeeding  case  made  the  possibility  of 
this  action  more  remote,  and  also  made  the  multiplication 
of  points  of  failure  in  democracy  more  numerous  until  we  have 
most  thoughtful  writers  presenting  this  feature  in  what  is 
called  the  "Nemesis  of  Democracy."  And  so  it  comes  about 
that  when  we  are  urging  our  "theory  and  system  of  freedom" 
upon  the  world,  the  ugliness  of  our  failure  is  most  blatant. 

It  was  so  with  the  French  Revolution  to  such  a  degree  that 
Coleridge  and  Carlyle  put  out  danger  flags  and  asked  for  a 


"stop,  look  and  listen"  program  before  accepting  faith  in 
democracy  as  a  safe  form  of  political  government.  We  have 
disregarded  such  warnings  in  American  life  for  a  generation. 
Now  in  the  exigencies  of  war  they  come  home  with  a  potency 
that  we  cannot  gainsay. 

The  case,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  hopeless.  The  Presi- 
dent evidently  expected  action  as  well  as  public  opinion  to 
result  from  his  appeal.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  action  is  the 
Dyer  bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  national  Congress. 
This  bill  provides  a  means  of  taking  lynchings  out  of  the  hands 
of  state  authorities  so  that  they  can  be  prosecuted  and  the 
offenders  punished  by  the  Federal  courts.  This  particular 
bill  has  signs  of  haste  in  composition,  but  it  presents  the  basis 
upon  which  the  subject  of  lynching  must  in  all  probability 
be  treated.  It  is  delicate  and  difficult  legislation,  but  should 
not,  we  think,  be  delayed.  The  war  necessity  of  maintaining 
even-handed  justice  to  all  citizens  is  the  opportunity  for  se- 
curing relief  from  this  undoubted  stain  on  our  escutcheon. 
The  colored  people  themselves  and  the  friends  of  the  colored 
people  should  press  for  intelligent  consideration  and  action 
by  Congress  at  once.  Should"  not  all  our  Representative 
Meetings  make  appeals  to  their  representatives  in  Congress 
on  this  behalf?  Should  not  individuals  use  such  influences 
as  they  can  command  to  further  such  a  pressing  cause?  1 1 
will  be  urged  in  some  quarters  that  relief  legislation  of  the 
kind  proposed  should  not  be  "put  through"  under  the  excite- 
ment of  war  conditions.  This  does  not  appear  to  us  a  valid 
objection.  Under  war  pressure  the  Federal  power  is  greatly 
liable  to  undue  emphasis.  The  correction  of  crying  evils  is 
not,  however,  a  direction  in  which  we  need  fear  the  expansion 
of  Federal  power.  The  guarantee  of  life  and  liberty  are  ex- 
pressly constitutional  provisions. 

Whatever  volumes  of  war  atrocities  we  may  be  able  to  mar- 
shal when  peace  comes,  none  of  them  can  eclipse  some  of  the 
lynchings  that  have  gone  unpunished.  Will  not  honest  and 
sober  thinkers  suspect  a  form  of  government  under  which  such 
barbarity  is  permitted?  Is  there  any  louder  call  of  patriotism 
than  is  involved  in  responding  to  the  President's  appeal  with 
an  earnestness  and  candor  that  will  brook  no  denial? 

Through  all  the  multiplied  horrors  of  the  orgies  of  hate  ex- 
pressed in  lynchings,  one  constant  light  has  been  shining. 
The  racial  quality  of  unselfish  service  which  seems  inborn  with 
the  African  has  been  undaunted.  Multitudinous  instances 
have  been  recited.  Perhaps  few  of  them  have  had  a  more 
pointed  rebuke  and  a  more  poignant  plea  than  the  following, 
taken  from  an  appeal  for  the  Dyer  bill  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Proc- 
tor, in  the  Congrcgationalist  and  Advance  for  Eighth  Month  8th, 

J.II.R. 

When  the  President  Lincoln  went  down  after  a  sinister  attack 
by  a  German  submarine,  a  tragedy  was  enacted  which  had 
its  roots  in  conditions  antedating  our  civil  conflict  and  for 
whose  amelioration  the  great  man  for  whom  the  ill-fated  ship 
was  named  gave  his  life. 
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Among  the  soldiers  on  board  the  returning  transport  were 
two  Southerners  in  the  selective  service,  and  from  the  same 
locality.  One  was  white,  the  other  black.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  incident  to  the  fatal  shot  from  the  under-sea 
boat,  the  Negro  happened  to  get  his  life-belt  first.  Seeing  his 
white  companion  without  this  device  he  generously  gave  him 
his.  and  bade  him  leap  for  his  life.  Meanwhile,  the  swift- 
footed  black  man  rushed  to  the  upper  deck  to  secure  another 
life-belt.  But  the  ship  listed  so  rapidly  that  his  attempt  was 
in  vain.  As  a  last  resort  he  leaped  into  the  ocean  without  a 
life-saver.  Unfortunately  the  white  soldier  was  sucked  in  by 
the  encircling  waves  of  the  sinking  craft,  and  went  down  to 
a  watery  grave.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  colored  hero,  de- 
spite his  lack  of  a  life-belt,  reached  a  life-boat  and  was  saved. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  President  Lincoln  was  sunk  the 
nation  was  shocked  by  an  outbreak  in  Georgia.  A  community 
in  South  Georgia  became  enraged  and  for  days  went  on  a 
man-hunt,  lynching  a  number  of  colored  men  and  a  woman. 
Among  those  lynched  was  the  uncle  of  our  hero.  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  this  colored  soldier  on  his  return  home  when  he 
discovered  that  relatives  of  the  companion  he  gave  his  life- 
belt to  save  were  among  those  who  murdered  his  uncle! 


THE  WAY  OUT  AND  THE  WAY  UP. 


AN  EDITORIAL  :   BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN. 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  William  F.  Wickersham  and  with,  the  consent 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

The  aim  of  religion  is  to  make  men  good.  The  greatest 
factor  for  the  betterment  of  men  and  the  establishment  of 
human  society  on  a  stable  basis  is  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  dis- 
closed in  the  Gospels.  The  improvements  that  are  to  be  intro- 
duced into  human  society  must  accord  with  the  Christian 
ideal  if  they  are  to  work.  A  great  many  people  will  agree 
to  that,  but  when  it  comes  to  applying  the  mind  of  Christ 
to  national  policies  and  business  and  practical  affairs  they  will 
differ  very  much  about  details.  We  all  see  everything  warped 
by  our  personal  experience  and  the  prejudices  that  arise  from 
it,  and  by  the  distortions  of  self-interest  and  the  incomplete- 
ness of  our  knowledge.  One  effect  of  an  enormously  destruc- 
tive war  like  this  one  is  to  give  us  clearer  vision  by  wresting 
from  us  the  things  that  warp  us.  Our  concern  for  property 
diminishes,  we  resign  our  sons  and  daughters  to  a  higher  duty 
than  to  make  us  happy,  and  soon  come  to  feel  that  life  itself 
is  only  lent  us  and  must  be  restored  to  its  owner  at  His  call. 

When  we  come  to  that  stage  we  are  in  a  favorable  posture 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  world.  So  long  as  we  merely 
want  it  improved  so  that  we  shall  have  more  things  and  be 
more  comfortable,  we  cannot  take  large  enough  views  or  be 
tolerant  enough  of  the  views  of  other  persons.  But  when  we 
have  been  fairly  stripped  of  what  we  liked  or  loved,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  a  question  of  how  human  society  is  to  survive  at 
all,  our  point  of  view  may  become  more  comprehensive. 

Christ  had  very  little  to  say  about  government.  He  recog- 
nized that  it  existed,  and  that  Caesar  should  have  his  due. 
But  His  errand  was  all  with  people.  This  is  an  age  of  ma- 
chines, but  every  machine  that  is  made  requires  someone  to 
tend  and  run  and  repair  it.  There  is  no  machine  for  taking 
care  of  men.  Government  is  a  machine,  and  men  have  to 
take  care  of  that.  There  is  an  inveterate  disposition  to  think 
that  a  government  can  be  devised  that  can  take  care  of  men, 
but  it  cannot  be  done.  It  is  the  other  way  about.  A  good 
machine  is  better  than  a  bad  one  and  will  do  better  work,  but 
not  unless  there  is  someone  to  run  it.  And  no  machine  is  quite 
fool-proof,  though  some  machines  are  said  to  be.  The  new 
machinery  that  is  to  be  put  in  for  the  convenience  and  improve- 
ment of  society  after  the  war  will  not  be  fool-proof.  If  it  is 
better  than  what  we  have  had,  that  will  be  a  gain,  but  the 
greatest  need  will  be  for  wiser  heads  and  kinder  hearts  to  run  it. 

That  seems  to  be  where  most  people  bring  up  who  speculate 
on  the  prospects  of  a  millennium  after  the  war.  They  think  of 
everything  that  can  possibly  be  done;  of  the  Allies  in  Berlin; 


of  all  the  new  boundaries  that  can  be  run;  of  all  the  damages 
that  can  be  repaired;  of  all  the  self-determination  that  can  be 
secured  to  small  peoples;  and  of  a  league  for  peace  and  ideal 
commercial  and  political  relations  between  the  nations.  But 
they  wind  up  with  the  conclusion:  "But  these  things  won't 
work  very  long  unless  people  are  going  to  behave  better  in 
years  to  come  than  they  have  in  the  past."  And  of  course 
they  won't.  The  great  thing  that  favors  peace  is  that  the  hu- 
man family  cannot  stand  wars  on  the  scale  and  of  the  inten- 
sity and  efficiency  of  this  war  that  is  now  going  on.  A  very 
few  of  them  would  clean  the  family  out.  That  supplies  a 
strong  motive  for  the  improvement  of  the  family's  deportment 
and  morals,  and  that  can  only  come  in  sufficient  power  by  the 
agency  of  religion.  There  is  an  alternative.  It  is  the  strong 
hand.  The  German  military  masters  do  not  see  the  need  of 
more  wars  for  a  long  time.  Their  idea  is  to  win  this  one,  and 
then  keep  the  world  well  in  hand  and  obedient  as  long  as  they 
last.  General  von  Freytag-Loringhoven,  a  very  high  German 
officer,  has  said:  "We  find  it  impossible  to  believe  in  the  reali- 
zation of  genuine  pacifist  ideals,  such  as  are  cherished  by 
well-meaning  sentimentalists.  Only  a  spiritual  transformation 
of  the  human  race  could  bring  this  about." 

He  does  not  look  for  a  spiritual  transformation  of  the  human 
race,  and  one  cannot  blame  him,  but  perhaps  he  underrates 
the  power  of  Germany  to  bind  together  the  rest  of  mankind 
against  her  and  to  keep  them  from  quarreling  when  thus  uni- 
ted. 

And  the  spiritual  transformation — enough  of  it — does  not 
look  so  unlikely  to  all  peoples  as  to  the  Prussian  General. 
Earl  Grey,  lately  Governor-General  of  Canada,  who  passed 
away  last  year,  left  a  letter  behind  him  which  he  hoped  might 
get  the  hearing  sometimes  accorded  to  a  voice  from  the  dead. 
And  the  burden  of  it  was  this: 

"  I  want  to  say  to  people  that  there  is  a  real  way  out  of  all 
this  mess  that  materialism  has  got  them  into.  I've  been  trying 
to  tell  them  for  thirty  years.  It's  Christ's  way.  We've  got  to 
give  up  quarreling.  We've  got  to  come  together.  We've  got 
to  realize  that  we  are  all  members  of  the  same  family.  There's 
nothing  can  help  humanity,  I'm  perfectly  sure  there  isn't 
— perfectly  sure — except  love.  Love  is  the  way  out  and  the 
way  up.  That's  my  farewell  to  the  world." 

That  is  the  truth.  Many  people  recognize  that  the  world 
can  only  be  saved  by  love,  but  they  cannot  see  where  the  love 
is  coming  from  that  is  to  save  it.  Like  General  von  Freytag- 
Loringhoven,  they  are  incredulous  of  a  spiritual  transforma- 
tion of  the  human  race.  If  any  such  transformation  comes  it 
must  come  in  individuals,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it 
from  beginning  in  any  individual  who  is  ready.  If  there  can- 
not be  peace  on  earth  until  people  are  better,  it  seems  as 
good  a  form  of  war  work  as  any  for  people,  without  discontinu- 
ing their  other  employments,  to  concern  themselves  about 
learning  and  practicing  to  become  such  people  as  can  live  in 
peace  with  their  fellows. — From  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


SOME  CLOSE  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  to  be  our  personal  reaction  towards  the  war?  This 
question  has  undoubtedly  been  for  many  of  us  the  biggest 
problem  we  have  ever  tried  to  think  through.  Certainly  it  has 
been  for  those  of  us  who  are  still  of  military  age.  Of  course, 
to  anyone  over  thirty-one,  no  matter  how  interested  he  may 
be,  the  matter  becomes  after  all  somewhat  academic. 

While  young  Friends,  sound  in  mind  and  body  and  obviously 
fit  for  military  service,  are  seeking  to  know  what  is  the  right 
course  for  them  to  pursue,  there  are  likely  to  arise  various  un- 
comfortable questions,  on  one  side  and  the  other,  which  are 
asked  by  one's  acquaintances  or  which  one  asks  one's  self. 
They  are  questions  which  one  might  perhaps  wish  had  never 
been  raised,  for  they  are  decidedly  disturbing  to  one's  peace  of 
mind ;  but  once  raised,  they  clamor  insistently  for  an  answer, 
and  if  one  is  going  to  be  honest  with  one's  self,  they  must 
somehow  be  answered. 

Several  such  questions  have  received  treatment  at  various 
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times  in  those  columns.  There  is  one,  however,  and  those 
that  follow  precipitately  upon  its  heels,  which  has  not  so  far, 
1  think,  come  up  for  discussion  here. 

"  Would  you,  as  a  Friend,  want  to  see  the  war  stop  tomorrow, 
or  do  you  believe  that,  bad  as  war  is,  it  would  be  for  the  last- 
ing good  of  the  world,  and  for  the  assurance  of  future  peace 
if  it  were  fought  through  to  the  end,  and  Germany  forced  to 
acknowledge  herself  beaten  and  that  her  policy  of  violence 
is  a  failure-"  (Of  course  it  is  highly  probable,  from  present 
indications,  that  the  war  will  be  fought  through,  whether  we 
would  like  it  stopped  or  not,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  not  put- 
ting the  question  or  for  not  facing  up  squarely  to  try  to  an- 
swer it.) 

1  believe  that  very  many  Friends,  even  pronounced  C.  O.'s, 
would  be  forced  to  answer  the  first  part  of  this  question  in  the 
negative  and  the  last  part  in  the  affirmative.  Unless  the  war 
were  to  cease  because  one  side  or  the  other  stopped  fighting 
on  grounds  of  Christian  principle,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  result  would  be  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Nothing  what- 
ever would  have  been  decided  and  Germany  would  recommence 
her  efforts  at  world-domination  just  as  soon  as  she  had  got 
her  breath  again.  The  world  would  be  no  fit  place  for  human 
habitation,  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  be 
retarded  for  decades,  if  not  centuries.  It  is  too  late  to  stop. 
We  must  see  it  through. 

"Ha!"  cries  your  questioner,  whether  he  be  a  less  pacific 
friend  or  your  alter  ego,  "that  being  the  case,  and  war  being 
so  horrible  a  thing,  is  not  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do,  and  the 
most  humane,  to  bend  every  effort  to  the  quick  winning  of 
it,  that  the  untold  suffering  and  violence  and  destruction  of 
life,  property,  homes  and  happiness  need  not  continue  an  hour 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary?" 

It  is  hard  to  answer  No  to  that  question,  yet  right  upon  the 
heels  of  your  assent  will  come,  you  know  it  in  advance,  a  third 
— the  direct  thrust: 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Why  are  you  letting 
others  do  the  dirty  work?  Why  aren't  you  in  the  thick  of  things, 
doing  a  man's  part  to  hurry  to  an  end  this  whole  wretched 
business?" 

Those  without  the  pale  of  the  draft  law,  however  they  may 
try,  can  scarcely  know  the  tremendous  pressure  which  these 
questions  bring  to  bear  upon  one's  traditional  Quaker  princi- 
ples. Many  answer  them  in  the  obvious  way,  and  I  for  one  am 
unable  to  maintain  they  are  not  doing  God  service.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  for  me  to  judge. 

And  yet  for  some  of  us,  when  we  consider  our  own  case, 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  joining  up,  of  going  to  the  front  and 
engaging  in  this  grim  business  of  killing  men,  who,  individually, 
are  not  a  bit  more  responsible  for  this  war  than  we  are.  Mind, 
1  do  not  say  "not  responsible,"  but  "not  more  responsible," 
for  1  consider  we  all  are,  more  or  less,  and  perhaps  the  Chris- 
tian Church  more  than  any  other  group,  for  having  permitted 
such  a  spirit  to  remain  abroad  in  the  world  two  thousand  years 
after  its  establishment.  If  we  did  consent  to  go  to  war,  it 
would,  we  feel,  be  tantamount  to  denying  our  Lord.  It  would 
be  to  claim  that  He  was  in  error,  and  that  the  ideal  which  he 
lived  out  to  the  bitter  end  and  for  which  He  died  a  disgraced 
outcast  was  a  delusion,  or  an  "old  wives'  tale."  It  would 
mean  to  lose  sight  utterly  of  the  significance  of  Gethsemane 
and  Golgotha.  Cost  what  it  may  in  suffering  and  scorn  ("  Re- 
member the  word  that  I  said  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  Lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will 
also  persecute  you.")  Come  what  may,  we  dare  not  deny  Him. 
We  dare  not  fling  aside  this  ideal,  this  banner  He  has  given  us 
"to  display  because  of  the  Truth."  We  cannot  do  otherwise. 
God  help  us!  Amen. 

But  they  are  still  unanswered,  those  questions,  and  how 
are  we  ever  going  to  answer  them?  I  know  of  nothing  more 
searching  for  the  young  Friend  of  to-day.  Kindly-meant  sug- 
gestions are  given  as  to  the  multifarious  forms  of  non-combat- 
ant service  one  can  perform  in  a  modern  army,  service  often 
of  a  most  necessary  and  humanitarian  character.  Yet  while 
some  may  feel  that  this  answers  for  them  these  vital  questions, 


to  others  it  seems  incumbent,  that  if  they  join  the  army  at  all, 
they  should  join  it  unconditionally.  Willing  as  they  would 
be  to  do  stretcher-bearing,  hospital-service,  truck-driving  or 
clerical  work,  they  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  others  doing 
for  them  that  which  they  have  been  excused  from.  That  is 
no  real  solution.  For  them  the  questions  remain  still  unan- 
swered. 

I  believe  for  such  persons  the  satisfactory  solution  is  only 
to  be  found  in  looking  ahead,  to  the  period  after  the  war. 
What  conditions  will  be  like  then  it  is  idle  to  prognosticate, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody  knows.  Yet  it  is  surely 
safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  war-weary  world.  People  will  be 
unutterably  tired.  Everyone  of  sound  mind  will  be  determined 
that  such  a  state  of  things  shall  never  be  possible  again,  that 
it  shall  never  lie  in  the  power  of  one  group  of  men  or  nations 
to  bring  the  rest  of  the  world  into  such  a  state  of  violence,  de- 
struction, debt  and  mourning,  that  the  world  shall  indeed  be 
safe.  Shallow  thinking  writers,  speakers  and  public  men  will 
proffer  various  equally  superficial  catchpenny  panaceas,  and 
each  of  them  will  doubtless  win  a  certain  following.  But  there 
will  be  those  whose  insight  is  keener  and  whose  thoughts  go 
deeper  down.  They  will  know  that  the  remedy  must  be  a  basic 
one,  that  the  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  that  the 
poison-growths  of  arrogance  and  hatred  must  be  torn  up,  not 
lopped  off,  so  that  the  spirit  which  makes  wars  possible  may 
no  longer  live  and  grow. 

And  still  others  will  realize  that  even  the  rooting-out  pro- 
cess will  not  be  enough,  but  that  something  must  be  made  to 
grow  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  removed.  John  saw 
as  far  as  the  doing-away,  his  was  the  just-quoted  figure  of 
the  axe  at  the  root.  Yet  he  knew  himself  to  be  but  a  forerun- 
ner, and  Christ  said  of  him  that  the  least  in  the  Kingdom  is 
greater  than  he.  For  the  least  in  the  Kingdom  knows  some- 
thing of  that  positive  spirit,  which  when  lived  under,  not 
merely  does  away  with  war  but  takes  away  the  very  occasion 
of  its  existence. 

There  will  still  be  many  who  will  not  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nize this  truth.  The  shadows  will  be  still  about  them.  But 
there  will  be  many,  too,  for  whom  the  night  will  be  far  spent 
and  the  day  at  hand.  And  in  their  gropings  towards  the 
morning,  may  we  not  hope,  in  all  humility,  to  be  of  help  to 
them,  showing  up  the  path  ahead  with  that  light  with  which 
we  were  entrusted  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  which, 
though  it  has  ofttimes  flickered,  has  never  quite  gone  out,  nor 
ceased  "to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace?" 

There  will  long  continue  to  be  a  tremendous  work  to  do, 
binding  up  humanity's  wounds.  I  think  that  in  this  we  shall 
play  our  part  loyally  and  well.  But  in  conjunction  with  this 
will  come  up  the  other,  and  I  am  certain  God  will  use  us,  if 
He  can.  Equally  certain  am  I  that  there  will  be  those  who, 
knowing  us  but  slightly,  will  turn  to  us  and  say,  "If  this  has 
been  your  ideal,  what  was  your  attitude  during  the  war?  Why 
did  you  not  then  stand  out  for  what  you  plead  for  now?" 

In  quietness  and  confidence  we  can  reply,  we  did.  And  then, 
at  last,  we'll  find  our  questions  answered. 

Alfred  Lowry,  Jr. 

Paris,  Seventh  Month  30,  1918. 


INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

In  looking  back  over  the  days  spent  at  the  Young  Friends' 
Conference,  held  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  the  thing  which 
impressed  me  most  is  the  fact  that  the  Young  Friends  of  the 
Western  Yearly  Meetings  are  looking  to  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends  to  co-operate  with  them  in  obtaining  in  their 
meetings  the  real  spirit  of  silent  worship. 

As  we  all  know  the  majority  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  the 
United  States  have  adopted  the  pastoral  system  in  their  meet- 
ings for  worship,  and  have  gradually,  year  by  year,  drifted 
away  from  the  principles  acted  on  and  handed  down  by  our 
forefathers,  until  to-day  the  Friends'  Church  (so-called) 
differs  very  little  from  the  churches  of  other  denominations 

It  was  not  until  we  attended  the  Young  Friends'  Conference 
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at  Richmond,  that  we  Young  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  realized  how  earnestly  our  Western  Young  Friends 
are  anxious  to  obtain  in  their  meetings  that  spirit  of  silent 
worship  to  which  we  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  have 
always  been  accustomed,  and  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
on  us  rests  a  great  responsibility,  and  that  it  is  through  our 
influence,  indirect  though  it  may  be,  that  the  meetings  of  our 
Western  Friends  will  be  affected  during  the  next  generation. 

But  although  we  still  retain  the  basis  of  silence  in  our  wor- 
ship, how  much  real  worship  is  there?  Are  we  content  to  meet 
week  after  week,  to  sit  for  a  period  of  silence,  and  then  to 
go  away,  to  meet  the  next  week,  and  the  weeks  after  that, 
feeling  little  change,  and  receiving  no  help  from  our  assem- 
bling together?  Is  this  the  kind  of  worship  we  wish  to  see 
practiced  in  the  meetings  of  our  Western  Friends? 

1  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  prevailing  state  of  affairs  in 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
we  are  apt  to  let  the  responsibility  of  the  success  of  our  meet- 
ings rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other  person,  and  how  easy  it 
is  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  meeting  week  after  week,  blissfully 
conscious  that  we  may  sit  back  and  wait,  waiting  for  the  mes- 
sage to  be  given,  the  message  for  which  we  all  should  have  been 
seeking  in  our  own  hearts. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Young  Friends  of  the  Western  Yearly 
Meetings.  Each  one  feels  the  responsibility  resting  on  his  own 
shoulders,  and  with  such  a  feeling  existing  among  these  Young 
Friends,  what  a  bright  outlook  it  is  for  the  years  to  come! 

In  the  Vesper  Services,  held  on  the  campus  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege, the  Divine  Spirit  made  itself  felt,  and  we  all  were  aware 
of  the  Living  Spirit  moving  among  us,  touching  us  here  and 
there,  making  us  conscious  of  our  individual  responsibility, 
to  give  our  best,  and  only  our  best,  to  those  around  us. 

And  in  the  same  way  let  us  realize  the  great  responsibility 
resting  upon  us,  in  co-operating  with  our  Western  Friends,  in 
forming  meetings  for  worship,  where  the  Divine  Spirit  will 
make  itself  felt,  and  where  the  method  of  silent  worship  will 
be  the  desire  of  every  member  of  our  Western  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. 

Esther  M.  Reich. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Louisiana  Ratifies. — Fourteen  states  now  have  endorsed 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage  purposes.  Of 
these  fourteen  states,  eight  are  prohibition  states  and  six  are 
not.  The  latter  are  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Texas,  Delaware, 
Massachusetts  and  Louisiana.  For  an  "off  year,"  as  to  legis- 
latures in  session,  this  is  very  encouraging.  Next  year  we 
shall  hear  from  all  the  remaining  states.  With  twenty-six 
in  the  prohibition  column  already  and  six  "wet"  states  that 
already  have  ratified,  it  would  seem  more  than  possible — it 
is  highly  probable — that  the  four  more  states  necessary  to 
make  the  required  thirty-six  will  come  to  notice  within  the 
next  nine  months.  The  number,  not  the  class  of  states,  will 
decide  the  issue.  Nevertheless  the  acquisition  of  such  states 
as  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  and  will  not  be  accomplished  without 
effort  and  expense.  The  moral  effect  of  victory  for  prohibi- 
tion in  any  one  of  these  populous  commonwealths  would  be  of 
inestimable  value.  The  "drys"  of  Ohio  have  shown  magni- 
ficent faith  and  determination  in  the  face  of  repeated  defeats. 
Their  gain  each  time  has  been  conspicuous.  A  fair  count 
would  have  meant  success  at  the  last  election.  We  expect  an 
indisputable  success  the  coming  year,  both  as  to  state  and 
National  prohibition.  In  New  York  State  the  women's  vote 
will  be  a  new  factor,  but  experience  does  not  prove  that  it 
is  invariably  opposed  to  the  saloon.  The  outlook,  however, 
is  said  to  be  encouraging. 


The  Vote  by  Legislatures  has  been  thus  far  by  over- 
whelming majorities,  except  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  where 
the  Senate  vote  was  a  tie.  As  the  President  of  that  body  re- 
fused to  break  the  tie,  it  remained  for  the  people  to  elect 
another  "dry"  member.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  the 
Governor  convened  the  legislature  and  the  amendment  was 
promptly  ratified.  The  total  vote  in  the  fourteen  legislatures 
that  have  ratified  is  as  follows: 

Total  House  Vote,  1096  vs.  314.     Majority  77  per  cent. 

Total  Senate  vote,   382  vs.  80.    Majority,  83  per  cent. 


Temperance  and  Tobacco. — Repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  have  the  scope  of  this  page  of  The  Friend  widened 
somewhat  so  as  to  include  an  effort  to  develop  sentiment  in 
organized  opposition  to  other  narcotics  than  alcohol,  espe- 
cially against  evils  that  seem  to  be  attributable  to  the  use  of 
tobacco.  It  would,  indeed,  be  inconsistent  to  champion 
Temperance  and  assert  that  its  application  is  confined  to  one 
field  only,  but  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  aims  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association,  and  of  this  particular  de- 
partment, have  progressed  far  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word  "temperance."  Nothing  short  of  total  abstinence 
for  the  individual  and  constitutional  prohibition  for  the  state 
and  nation  would  be  an  adequate  expression  now. 

The  term  that  lingers  in  the  name  under  which  we  labor  is 
like  the  thorn  of  a  worm.  It  persists  in  the  chrysalis  but  is 
lost  in  the  butterfly.  Time  was  when  "moderation  and  tem- 
perance" was  the  slogan  for  Friends  and  reformers  in  their 
attack  on  alcohol.    That  time  has  passed. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth." 

But  the  proposal  to  inject  a  new  issue  into  our  program  we 
regard  with  disfavor  at  the  present  time.  There  is  an  old 
adage  which  reads,  "  Do  ye  one  thing."  And  although  it  may 
be  urged  truthfully  that  any  policy  which  seeks  to  overcome 
one  enemy  only  while  others  as  dangerous  are  storming  the 
gates,  is  illogical  and  perilous  as  it  would  be  to  endeavor  to 
crush  militarism  abroad  while  promoting  it  at  home,  yet  in 
all  movements  where  moral  triumphs  are  to  be  achieved  with- 
out the  use  of  material  force,  it  is  necessary  and  not  wrong 
or  illogical  to  follow  known  laws  of  psychology.  The  educa- 
tion of  public  sentiment  will  be  most  successful  if  the  recog- 
nized principles  of  sound  teaching  are  observed.  The  mental 
capacity,  disposition  and  predilection  of  the  pupil  will  be  given 
due  consideration.  Every  teacher  knows  the  utter  useless- 
ness  of  endeavoring  to  instil  knowledge  into  a  listless  mind. 
There  must  be,  to  use  the  language  of  a  ministering  Friend, 
not  only  an  opportunity  to  teach  but  an  "opening."  In  other 
words,  Truth  cannot  enter  until  the  door  is  opened  from  the 
inside. 

The  door  has  been  opened  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  recent 
time  to  the  reception  of  truth  in  the  public  mind  regarding 
the  evils  inseparable  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages. 
If  we  would  keep  that  door  open  for  the  entrance  of  fuller 
truth  regarding  all  narcotics,  we  need  to  be  very  cautious 
lest  we  confuse  issues,  awaken  prejudices  and  arouse  a  denial 
of  the  truth  already  taught  but  only  half  assimilated.  The 
latter  is  the  aim  and  effort  of  much  that  comes  from  the  liquor 
press.  They  have  made  capital  so  long  of  human  weaknesses — 
appetite,  a  false  concept  of  liberty,  prejudice,  ignorance — that 
they  know  well  how  to  teach  sophistry  along  the  lines  of  nor- 
mal mental  action.  They  are  crying  persistently  to  the  to- 
bacco trade  and  to  the  users  of  tobacco  that  in  self-protection 
they  must  protect  the  liquor  traffic.  Millions  of  men  who  use 
tobacco  are  heartily  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic.  We  cannot 
get  prohibition  without  their  support,  nor  can  we  appeal  to 
them  successfully  regarding  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  until 
the  more  apparent  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  are  fully  recognized. 
Let  us  "Do  ye  one  thing" — end  the  liquor  traffic. 
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The  Time  is  Near,  however,  when  there  will  be  an  "open- 
ing" to  hoar  w  hat  men  and  women  of  honor  and  of  religious 
concern  may  have  to  say  regarding  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco. 
Although  the  present  seems  to  us  untimely  for  public  agita- 
tion of  this  subject,  it  may  be  that  within  the  Society  of  Friends 
the  minds  of  many  are  prepared  to  hear  the  subject  presented 
tactfully.  Young  men  coming  to  Philadelphia  from  "Pro- 
gressive "  Meetings  in  the  "middle  west"  are  in  many  in- 
stances keenly  sensitive  to  the  laxity  of  Friends  in  these  parts 
and  in  England  on  this  subject.  In  view  of  the  serious  coun- 
sel in  our  Book  of  Discipline  that  "  Friends  abstain  from.  .  .  . 
tobacco"  there  should  be  at  least  a  willingness  to  give  sober 
attention  to  this  testimony. 


The  W  isdom  of  the  Legal-Wise. — Last  spring  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  passed  a  local  option  law.  Under  its 
provisions  many  towns  and  districts  voted  dry.  Now  comes  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  to  the  effect  that 
unless  the  "dry"  majority  exceeded  the  total  "soldier  vote" 
of  the  territory  in  question  the  election  is  not  valid.  The  im- 
practicability of  getting  the  "soldier  vote"  is  recognized,  but 
why  assume  that  ever}'  man  among  them  would  vote  against 
prohibition?  We  shall  follow  with  interest  the  effort  to  apply 
this  "decision"  when  it  comes  to  the  election  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 


Against  National  Prohibition. — Samuel  Gompers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  President  Hurley 
and  Bainbridge  Colby,  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
and  Postmaster-General  Burleson  gave  so-called  "testimony" 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
adverse  to  the  enactment  of  nation-wide  prohibition,  but 
their  declarations  were  promptly  challenged  by  men  and 
organizations  of  equal  or  greater  importance  throughout  the 
country.  The  National  Coal  Association,  representing  over 
five  hundred  operators,  replied  in  a  dignified,  but  exceedingly 
forceful  manner,  declaring  that  national  prohibition  is  neces- 
sary to  make  effective  any  plan  for  increased  coal  production. 

"A  comparison,"  it  said,  "of  the  records  of  production  of 
mines  in  wet  and  dry  territories  furnishes  ample  proof  of  the 
need  of  prohibition."  "Liquor  must  be  kept  away  from  the 
miners,"  was  another  assertion,  "if  they  are  to  do  their  full 
share  of  work."  "The  country  cannot  have  both  booze  and 
sufficient  coal  this  winter,"  was  further  asserted. 

It  was  a  remarkable  deliverance,  and  coming  at  this  particu- 
lar time  it  made  a  profound  impression. 

The  Ship  Builders  of  Washington  made  answer  by  challeng- 
ing any  similar  group  of  men  in  "wet"  territory  to  show  an 
equal  output  man  for  man  with  the  workers  in  the  "dry" 
Northwest. 

Organizations  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  many  others  pro- 
tested against  the  assumption  that  Samuel  Gompers'  decla- 
ration represented  fully  the  sentiment  of  labor  in  this  country. 


At  the  annual  session  recently  held  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  the 
following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate: 

"The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  representing  a  member- 
ship of  98,000,  through  its  legislative  and  executive  commit- 
tees, in  session  here,  earnestly  opposes  the  further  wastage  of 
grain,  sugar,  coal,  transportation  and  the  man-power  in  the 
making  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  farmers  are  working 
from  dawn  to  dawn  to  produce  food,  and  are  offering  no  ulti- 
matums, but  we  know  that  the  present  situation  is  interfering 
with  both  production  and  conservation  of  foodstuffs." 

Germany  has  placed  a  ban  on  barley  for  beer  during  the 
war.  That  practically  closes  the  breweries.  Sometimes  the 
enemy  shows  real  sense. 


"The  Missionary  Review"  thinks  "a  striking  argument 
for  prohibition  is  found  in  the  effect  of  one  saloonless  day  a 
week  caused  by  the  fuel  famine  in  licensed  Boston"  last  winter, 


when  on  First  Month  14th,  the  last  open  Second-day,  arrests 
for  drunkenness  number  129,  while  on  First  Month  28th  such 
arrests  had  dropped  to  nineteen,  and  on  Second  Month  11th 
to  "one  lone  drunken  man  in  the  dock,"  and  a  week  later 
even  one  man  was  lacking.  In  four  dry  Second-days  arrests 
for  all  crime  had  fallen  from  2 1 1  to  60. — National  Advocate. 


War  Prohibition. — In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress 
just  passed,  the  manufacture  of  "  beer,  wine  or  other  intoxicat- 
ing malt  or  vinous  liquor  for  beverage  purposes,"  will  be  pro- 
hibited after  Fifth  Month  1,  1919;  and  the  sale  of  all  intoxicat- 
ing liquors — spirituous,  malt  and  vinous — is  to  be  discontin- 
ued on  Sixth  Month  30,  1919,,  "until  the  termination  of  the 
war  and  of  demobilization."  The  importation  of  such  liquors 
became  unlawful  at  once  with  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
exportation  may  continue  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  This 
is  not  constitutional  prohibition,  but  even  the  liquor  men  are 
disposed  to  regard  this  act  as  fixing  the  day  for  the  ending  of 
the  legalized  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States.  Men  of  good 
judgment  say  that  thirty-six  states  will  have  "ratified"  before 
Fifth  Month  1,  1919. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

GURNET  BINFORD. 

Eighteen  Years. 

Eighteen  years  ago  in  Mito,  the  capital  of  Ibaraki  Province, 
Japan,  a  young  married  couple  of  Friends  were  beginning  their 
missionary  work.  It  was  one  of  the  most  conservative  cities 
in  Japan  from  a  national  standpoint.  Up  to  that  time  there 
lingered  a  spirit  of  hatred  or  suspicion  of  foreigners.  But  it 
was  beginning  to  break  down,  so  that  the  new  missionaries 
were  able  to  form  real  friendships  and,  in  addition,  be  the  centre 
of  much  curiosity  or  a  means  by  which  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
English. 

Just  why  a  large  group  of  children  came  to  First-day  school 
we  know  not,  but  amongst  them  was  one  big  boy,  just  enter- 
ing his  teens,  who  made  it  a  means  of  getting  to  domineer  over 
others  and  a  place  of  self-assertion.  So  bold  was  he  that  he 
could  even  instruct  the  new  missionaries  how  they  ought  to 
do,  or  to  show  his  own  importance  by  asking  them  to  be  his 
assistants  in  teaching  little  boys  the  A  B  C's.  So  self-im- 
portant was  he  that  he  seemed  to  the  missionaries  to  be  beyond 
hope.  He'  was  so  lacking  in  a  sense  of  respect — just  plain 
naughty.  It  was  reported  that  he  gave  his  mother  a  beating 
because  she  would  not  go  to  church  and  become  a  Christian. 
He  was  of  a  family  that  had  been  well-to-do.  The  pride  was 
still  left,  but  the  means  had  all  gone  and  they  were  poor. 

That  was  eighteen  years  ago.  The  mother  died  and  the 
younger  brother  also  passed  away.  The  naughty  boy  left 
Mito  and  got  a  position  with  a  steamship  company.  Occa- 
sionally we  received  word  from  him,  but  never  felt  a  great  in- 
terest in  him. 

Well,  the  last  First-day  in  Sixth  Month,  this  year,  that  once 
naughty  boy  came  to  our  home  in  Mito  with  a  nice  young 
wife  and  a  beautiful  three-year-old  daughter.  He  said,  "  1  was 
a  very  naughty  boy,  but  I'never  forgot  your  kindness  and  pa- 
tience with  me.  In  Kobe  1  often  tell  my  friends  what  a  bad 
boy  I  was,  but  they  will  not  believe  me.  1  am  now  president 
of  the  Shipowners'  Association  of  Kobe,  and  am  not  yet  a 
millionaire,  but  almost  one.  Your  kindness  and  patience  with 
a  wicked  boy  helped  me  to  become  what  1  am,  and  1  can  never 
forget  it  and  will  always  be  thankful  for  your  help.'* 

That  was  one  month  ago.  The  missionary  couple — some- 
what advanced  in  years,  yet  still  trying  to  be  young — are  in 
Karuizawa  to  get  a  little  time  of  change.  A  stranger  called 
upon  the  Mito  missionary  yesterday  in  Karuizawa  and  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  know  T.  S.,  who  is  president 
of  the  Shipowners'  Association  in  Kobe?"  he  said.  "O!  yes, 
I  know  him  very  well.  His  family  and  mine  are  most  inti- 
mate. He  is  an  indispensable  member  of  our  Methodist  work 
in  Kobe.    He  always  represents  the  laymen  of  the  church  at 
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the  annual  conference  and  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  largest  Methodist  church  in  Kobe." 

The  Mito  missionary  shed  tears  of  thankfulness  for  God's 
goodness  and  of  shame  that  he  had  ever  felt  impatience  in  his 
heart  with  the  naughty  boy. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 


WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  126.) 

This  narrative  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  movement 
of  a  body  of  North  Carolina  Friends,  but  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  these  were  the  only  ones  tending  in  that  direction.  Nu- 
merous families,  singly  or  in  smaller  groups,  were  going  in 
the  same  direction;  whether  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  con- 
tributed most  to  the  westward  current  we  are  not  prepared 
to  state,  but  in  addition  to  these,  all  the  eastern  and  New 
England  states  were  represented.  It  is  estimated  that  eight 
hundred  families  of  Friends  had  moved  into  Ohio  by  the  year 
1800. 

They  constituted  a  meeting-going  population.  Those  people 
who,  in  the  long  march  through  the  wilderness,  had  rested  on 
First-days  and  at  the  accustomed  hour  had  gathered  around 
their  camp-fires  for  silent  worship,  or  listened  to  vocal  minis- 
try from  some  of  their  own  number,  were  not  likely  to  neglect 
their  religious  duties  when  their  travels  were  ended.  We 
readily  adopt  the  tradition  that  at  Concord  a  group  assem- 
bled first  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  then  were  invited  to 
the  newly-erected  cabin  of  Jonathan  Taylor,  then  moved  to 
the  log  meeting-house,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  struct- 
ures. With  variations,  such  narratives  might  be  given  of  many 
neighborhoods.  Houses  for  worship,  rude  though  they  might 
be,  sprang  up  so  rapidly,  that  they  evidently  were  regarded 
as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Borden  Stanton, 
previously  quoted,  supplies  the  hopeful  contemporary  outlook. 
He  wrote : — 

"The  first  of  us  moved  west  of  the  Ohio  in  the  Ninth 
Month,  1800,  and  none  of  us  had  a  house  at  our  command 
to  meet  in  to  worship  the  Almighty  Being.  So  we  met  in 
the  woods  until  houses  were  built,  which  was  but  a  short 
time.  In  less  than  one  year  Friends  so  increased  that  two 
Preparative  Meetings  were  settled;  and  in  last  Twelfth 
Month  a  Monthly  Meeting,  called  Concord  also  was 
opened,  which  is  now  large.  Another  Preparative  Meeting 
is  requested;  also  another  First  and  week-day  meeting. 
Four  are  already  granted  in  the  territory  and  three  meet- 
ing-houses are  built.  Way  appears  to  be  opening  for 
another  Monthly  Meeting  and  1  think  a  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing." 

In  reviewing  the  rapid  growth  of  Friends  in  Ohio,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  emigrants  came  from  localities  with 
well-established  meetings,  that  they  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  Society,  and  fur- 
thermore had  amongst  themselves,  those  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  recognize  as  ministers,  elders  and  overseers. 
What  might  be  called  the  disciplinary  organization  started 
easily  and  naturally.  The  first  Preparative  Meetings  were 
branches  of  Westland  Monthly  Meeting;  the  first  Monthly 
Meeting  was  a  branch  of  Redstone  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
all  were  parts  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  Redstone  had 
authority  to  establish  branches  subordinate  to  itself,  without 
the  tedious  process  of  consulting  its  superior  meeting  east  of 
the  mountains. 

Concord  was  the  first  duly  authorized  meeting  for  worship 
in  Ohio,  the  name  having  been  suggested  by  Hannah  Trim- 
ble, a  traveling  minister,  who  visited  the  meeting  in  its  infancy. 
Short  Creek  was  second,  and  these  two  were  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Preparative  Meetings.  Then  there  was  a  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  held  alternately  at  Concord  and 
Short  Creek,  the  first  official  minute  bearing  date  nineteenth 


of  Twelfth  Month,  1801.  At  Redstone  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  at  Westland  on  the  twentieth  of  Third  Month,  1804,  the 
Monthly  Meeting  was  divided,  Concord  to  be  held  alternately 
at  Concord  (Colerain)  and  Plainfield  (St.  Clairsville)  and  Short 
Creek  to  be  held  alternately  at  Short  Creek  (Mt.  Pleasant) 
and  Plymouth  (Smithfield). 

The  work  of  Redstone  Quarterly  Meeting  in  those  days 
must  have  been  extremely  interesting.  Committees  were 
coming  and  going  all  the  time.  The  stream  of  emigrants,  many 
Friends  among  them,  seemed  unending.  The  widening  circle 
of  Friendly  communities  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  To  the 
north,  we  hear  of  a  Bethel  Meeting  (Columbiana  County), 
the  nucleus  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting  and  Salem 
Quarter.  In  another  direction,  Plymouth,  in  Washington 
County,  the  beginning  of  Pennsville  Quarter,  was  at  first  a 
branch  of  Concord.  Records  of  new  meetings  become  almost 
bewildering,  especially  as  some  of  them  were  short-lived.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times  that  Friends  sometimes 
discovered  that  they  had  made  poor  selections  for  their  new 
homes,  and  presently  they  moved  on,  and  the  hastily-con- 
structed log  meeting-houses  were  left  to  fall  into  decay.  For 
this  and  other  reasons  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  include  in 
this  narrative  notice  of  the  establishment  of  all  the  particular 
meetings  which  formed  a  part  of  the  future  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SERVICE  COMMITTEE  NOTES. 

A  number  of  brief  extracts  from  various  minutes  and  let- 
ters received  from  the  Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee 
and  our  Committee  in  Paris,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  our  work  in  France. 

Situation  in  Paris. — "Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
wounded  men  arriving  since  the  beginning  of  the  fighting  on 
the  Chateau  Thierry-Soissons  line,  the  hospitals  have  been 
extremely  crowded,  and  there  has  been  difficulty  in  taking 
care  of  the  wounded  at  the  railroad  stations.  We  have  re- 
ceived many  calls  for  help,  and  the  men  here  in  Paris  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  doing  what  they  could.  The 
work  goes  on  in  eight  hour  shifts,  night  and  day.  The  work 
consists  in  helping  walking  cases  from  the  cars,  removing  men 
from  beds  to  stretchers,  and  in  placing  the  stretchers  in  ambu- 
lances. Although  practically  none  of  our  men  have  been  trained 
for  this  work,  it  is  remarkable  how  well  they  have  adapted 
themselves  to  it.  The  wounded  men,  when  Americans,  can  be 
best  handled  by  Americans,  as  there  are  frequent  little  needs 
which  can  be  cared  for  only  when  there  is  a  common  language. 
The  need  for  this  work  was  not  so  much  noticed  when  the 
French  wounded  only  were  returning  from  the  front.  .  (.  It  is 
touching  to  see  the  gratitude  with  which  small  kindnesses  are 
received,  and  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  men  to 
bear  their  wounds  with  so  little  fuss.  The  situation  at  the  rail- 
way stations  since  the  last  heavy  fighting  has  of  course  ma- 
terially changed,  as  refugees  are  not  coming  through  in  any- 
thing like  the  numbers  in  which  they  did  previously.  This 
has,  of  course,  changed  the  nature  of  the  canteens  and  of  the 
entire  activity." 

Weekly  Report  from  Dr.  Babbitt. — The  report  from  Dr. 
James  A.  Babbitt,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Sermaize- 
les-Bains,  for  the  week  ending  Seventh  Month  13th,  shows: 

"Patients  in  Chateau  hospital,  61;  total  of  operations  for 
the  week,  21;  new  patients  attended  or  visited  by  Chateau 
staff,  99;  out-patient  service  at  Chateau,  60;  total  out-patient 
service  of  Chateau  staff,  91;  neighborhood  village  visits,  76; 
number  of  operations,  21. 

"As  a  result  of  a  consultation  between  the  military  and  civil 
authorities,  twelve  villages  in  the  Meuse,  near  Verdun,  were 
evacuated  during  the  week  of  Seventh  Month  7-1 3th.  Four 
of  our  cars  and  six  workers  assisted  in  the  evacuation  work, 
taking  care  of  the  weak  and  sick.  The  arrangements  made 
by  the  military  and  civil  authorities  were  almost  perfect. 
Convoys  were  taken  from  these  villages  by  road,  on  foot  and 
our  camions  accompanied  them  in  order  to  pick  up  those  who 
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could  not  stand  the  journey.  At  every  resting  place  a  stop  of 
two  nights  and  one  day  was  made  so  that  the  frcacu&es  were 
removed  with  the  minimum  of  fatigue."  They  were  finally 
settled  in  a  town  fifty  miles  from  the  front. 

Vs  a  precautionary  measure  and  as  advised  by  the  military 
authorities,  we  have  removed  our  maternity  hospital  from 
Chalons-sur-Marne  to  Mere-sur-Seine,  Aube,on  Seventh  Month 
14th.  Removal  was  made  very  satisfactorily  and  with  no  acci- 
dent to  any  of  the  patients.  Transport  was  furnished  by  our 
ow  n  cars  and  French  military  camions  loaned  for  the  occasion. 
Our  relief  workers  were  sent  from  Chalons  to  Troyes  where 
they  will  work  with  the  6quipc  stationed  there.  Probably 
one  or  more  will  go  to  Arcis-sur-Aube  to  work  among  the 
refugees,  who  have  been  evacuated  from  towns  farther  north. 

"The  hospital  at  Samoens  is  now  full,  containing  one  hundred 
patients,  including  forty  children  from  the  war  zone." 

Agricultural  Report. — The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  agricultural  report  for  Sixth  Month,  19 18: 

"All  our  own  hay  and  harvest  machinery,  numbering 
now  over  one  hundred,  have  been  put  into  thorough  repair 
before  being  lent  out,  and  what  is  of  even  greater  importance, 
have  been  kept  in  repair,  as  they  are  passed  on  from  one  far- 
mer to  another. 

"  From  Auzeville,  in  the  Meuse,  down  to  Dompreney,  in  the 
Marne,  we  have  been  able  to  undertake  the  repair  of  any  ma- 
chine which  should  be  brought  into  our  shops  and  many  have 
come  which  have  not  been  used  for  one,  two  or  three  years. 
The  huge  dumps  of  old  machines  at  Southernes  and  at  Revigny, 
from  which  we  have  special  leave  to  take  parts,  have  been  an 
inestimable  boon  to  us,  and  almost  daily  trips  have  been  made 
with  the  motorcycles  to  one  or  other  of  these  depots. 

"'In  addition,  we  have  installed  a  very  creditable  stock  of 
spare  parts  for  all  makes  of  machines  at  Sermaize,  among 
which  not  only  individuals  but  agents  themselves  have  found 
repairs  for  their  machines,  for  which  they  had  written  in  vain 
to  Paris. 

"  In  addition  to  the  one  hundred  machines  of  our  own,  we 
have  this  month  repaired  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  for 
other  people,  entailing  something  over  three  thousand  new 
parts.  As  all  the  blacksmiths  and  repairers  in  the  district 
are  already  more  than  busy,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  amount 
of  work  would  have  remained  undone  without  our  help.  We 
have  moreover  by  personal  application  succeeded  in  getting 
extended  leave  for  the  blacksmiths  in  our  district,  and  have 
also  been  able  to  help  occasionally  in  the  transport  of  spare 
parts. 

"In  addition  to  the  repair  work,  three  of  the  equipes  now 
have  horses,  all  of  which  have  been  hard  at  work,  if  not  over- 
worked, cutting  hay  for  other  people,  who  have  no  horses  of 
their  own.  Blesme  with  three  teams,  Sermaize  with  three, 
and  Jubecourt  with  one,  have  cut  hay  for  about  sixty  families 
and  have  still  long  lists  ahead.  A  small  charge  is  always  made 
for  this  work. 

"The  two  tractors  have  stood  idle  through  most  of  the 
month,  the  ground  being  so  hard  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  plow.  All  hands  were  also  needed  for  the  repair  and  field 
work,  and  so  it  was  thought  best  to  take  the  tractors  a  few 
miles  further  from  the  lines  in  order  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  be  got  away  in  the  event  of  a  compulsory  evacuation. 

"The  selling  of  garden  and  other  seeds  also  continues; 
nearly  10,000  francs'  worth  of  seeds  in  all  have  been  sold  at 
cost  price,  in  addition  to  the  10,000  packets,  a  gift  from  the 
English  children,  which  were  distributed  in  the  schools  during 
May. 

"Chickens  in  large  quantities  are  again  being  raised  at  Ser- 
maize, and  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  provide  a  regular  supply 
of  eggs  to  the  hospitals  during  the  winter,  as  well  as  to  have 
a  good  stock  of  birds  for  distribution  when  the  time  comes. 

"The  bees  have  not  been  the  success  we  had  hoped;  owing 
to  cranet  troubles  there  had  been  no  one  with  the  necessary 
experience  to  look  after  them  since  Ralph  Smith  left  for  Amer- 
ica.   While  most  disappointing  the  delay  is  out  of  our  control. 

"The  question  of  threshing  machines  has  also  come  up  for 


consideration — two  machines  will  be  needed  for  next  winter 
if  we  are  to  carry  through  the  programme  we  have  in  hand. 
One  of  these  was  granted  by  the  Committee  last  year,  when  one 
of  our  old  threshers  was  burnt — we  have  now  discovered  one 
with  which  we  propose  to  replace  it.  We,  however,  ask  for 
leave  to  buy  another,  without  an  engine,  to  be  run  by  one  of 
the  tractors;  the  price  will  not  exceed  4,000  francs. 

"One  other  project  which  we  have  in  view  is  the  taking  of 
a  farm  to  which  we  could  remove  the  chickens,  rabbits  and 
other  live  stock  now  at  the  Source,  and  on  which  we  should  be 
in  a  position  to  raise  pigs  and  a  small  number  of  other  good 
stock. 

"We  think  that  such  a  farm  run  on  good  lines,  but  on  a 
small  scale,  would  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  start  for  the 
model  farm  in  the  Verdun  area,  the  machinery  for  which  has 
already  been  offered  to  us. 

"The  primary  object  would  be  to  get  together  some  good 
stock,  principally  chickens,  rabbits,  pigs  and  goats,  for  use 
when  the  time  comes;  also  we  think  that  we  should  be  able 
to  produce  food  for  the  hospitals. 

"We  think  that  no  great  outlay  would  be  necessary  in  the 
first  instance,  and  that  the  farm  should  aim  at  being  self-sup- 
porting." 

Transport  Department  Report  for  Sixth  Month, 
1 9 1 8. — "At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Fifth  Month  30th  a 
telegram  was  brought  into  the  garage  at  La  Source  from  the 
Sous  Prefet  of  Epernay  asking  for  as  many  cars  and  helpers 
as  possible  to  go  over  at  once  and  help  in  evacuation  work.  A 
busy  few  hours  followed,  preparing  the  four  cars  which  could 
be  spared  at  once,  and  at  four  o'clock  next  morning  these  cars 
left,  each  with  two  men,  both  capable  of  driving,  equipped 
with  food  rations  for  two  days,  blankets,  stores  and  medical 
necessities.  In  addition,  two  motorcyclists  went  to  act  as 
a  medium  of  communication.  Two  extra  men  were  sent  to 
take  charge  of  the  extra  car  at  Chalons,  and  so  release  the 
three  cars  from  there,  if  necessary.  A  doctor  and  one  relief 
worker  also  went. 

"At  a  later  period  three  other  cars  went  over  from  Sermaize 
for  shorter  visits,  thus  making  a  total  of  ten  cars  engaged  at 
one  time  or  another  in  this  particular  work. 

"The  total  distance  covered  was  13,000  kilometers  (8425 
miles),  and  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  people,  with  their 
baggage,  were  carried,  including  sixty  stretcher  cases,  many 
being  fetched  from  cellars  in  villages  under  shell  fire,  others 
being  picked  up  on  the  roads  and  taken  to  railway  stations 
for  transport  to  the  south.  Many  appeals  to  take  furniture, 
bulky  baggage  and  even  cows  and  pigs  had  to  be  refused,  our 
first  duty  being  to  the  people  themselves. 

"  Most  of  the  cars  were  engaged  on  the  work  for  over  a  fort- 
night and  a  strenuous  time  it  was;  then  they  came  back  gradu- 
ally, one  at  a  time,  as  the  need  became  less.  Both  motorcycles 
proved  very  useful  for  keeping  up  communication. 

"Great  credit  is  due  to  the  drivers  that  no  serious  accident 
occurred  in  view  of  the  difficult  conditions  and  strain  under 
which  the  work  was  done,  often  at  night,  no  lights  allowed,  and 
roads  congested  and  rough. 

"There  were  two  small  accidents,  either  of  which  might  have 
been  serious;  in  one  case  the  necessary  parts  for  repair  were 
sent  out  from  La  Source,  and  in  the  other  local  help  was  ob- 
tained from  some  German  prisoners  encamped  near  by.  so 
that  both  cars  were  soon  on  the  road  again. 

"Since  the  return  of  the  cars  to  garage  all  have  been  cleaned 
and  carefully  overhauled  and  are  now  in  good  running  order. 

"  John  A.  Ransome, 
,  "Acting  Chef." 

Medical  Report,  Dole  (Sixth  Month.  1918). — "The  medi- 
cal department  at  Dole  took  care  of  forty-four  new  cases  and 
sixteen  old  cases.    There  were  two  deaths  from  tuberculosis. 

"We  had  many  cases  of  children's  diseases  (infectious  and 
contagious).  Recently  we  have  penetrated  two  neighboring 
hamlets,  which  have  been  without  medical  assistance.  A 
tuberculosis  campaign  will  soon  be  begun  in  the  schools. 

"Our  new  dispensary  is  one  of  the  four-roomed  Maisous 
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tit  nionlabli's,  situated  in  the  Place  Grery.  We  will  occupy  same 
in  a  few  days. 

[Signed]  H.  Shephard  Thatcher." 

Boxes  Received  During  Week  Ending  Eighth  Month 
24.  1 9 1 S. — California,  Oakland;  Delaware,  Wilmington;  In- 
diana, Carthage  (2),  Indianapolis  (5),  Marion,  Westfield; 
Maine,  Winthrop  Centre;  Michigan,  Adrian;  New  Jersey, 
Atlantic  City  (2),  Camden,  Riverton,  Woodstown;  New  York, 
Glens  Falls;  Ohio,  Cleveland  (2);  Oklahoma,  Miami;  Penn- 
sylvania, Conshohocken. 

Mennonites. — Bluffton,  Ohio;  Concord,  Tenn.;  Deer 
Creek,  111.;  Goshen,  lnd.;  Jackson,  Minn.;  Nampa,  Idaho; 
Remington,  lnd. 

LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

Sermaize,  Les  Baines,  France, 

Sixth  Month  30,  1918. 

We  have  been  brought  to  Sermaize  by  the  Monthly  Agricul- 
tural Department  meeting,  as  this  is  the  natural  geographical 
centre  of  the  work  in  the  Marne  and  the  Meuse.  .  .  At  these 
meetings  we  go  over  the  problems  and  questions  in  hand,  talk- 
ing usually  at  great  length,  discussing  everything  to  the  very 
limit  of  any  member's  desire.  There  are  no  rules  of  debate 
save  general  consideration  and  a  rather  important  point,  no 
air-tight  executives.  This  system  seems  to  work  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  as  the  task  of  getting  efficient  results  from 
a  more  or  less  volatile  group  of  volunteer  workers  is  not  as 
easily  done  as  it  is  written.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  most  extraordi- 
narily intricate  and  difficult  job.-  But  the  application  of  an 
allowed  democracy,  where  each  individual  is  permitted  the 
fullest  say,  seems  to  produce  the  result,  such  as  last  year's 
threshing  record  and  the  repair  of  agricultural  implements 
that  is  now  going  on  full  blast.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  dem- 
onstration. Just  how  much  of  the  success  depends  on  the  stand- 
ard of  intelligence  and  the  education  of  the  men  of  the  mission 
I  am  not  quite  certain.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the 
same  conditions  of  sincerity,  of  reliance  on  the  initiative  of 
each  individual  and  the  same  "esprit  de  corps"  were  presented 
to  the  most  lowly-minded  of  men-workers,  farmers  or  what 
not,  that  a  fair  score  of  success  could  be  had.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary lesson  in  human  nature  and  the  way  men  think  and 
work. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Mission  des  Amis  that  is  unique, 
I  almost  expect  in  the  world,  I  am  quite  sure  unique  in  France, 
is  the  association  and  fellowship  that  is  possible  under  the  sys- 
tem of  small  equipes,  scattered  centres  that  the  Mission  has 
established  for  its  war  zone  work. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  though  doing  good  work,  hardly 
knows  what  is  meant  when  one  speaks  of  the  fellowship  of 
work.  Considering  that  this  spirit  of  association  is  easily 
influenced  for  good  or  bad  by  the  sensitive  problem  of  Anglo- 
American  feelings  the  exhibition  is  even  more  singular. 

The  agricultural  Equipes  which  are  the  nearest  to  the  front, 
especially  have  to  work  out  some  scheme  of  helping  the  refu- 
gees, those  who  will  be  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  lands 
with  what  they  have  or  can  take  with  them.  For  where?  Too 
often  for  parts  unknown. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  sporadic  and  energetic 
help  that  the  Mission  only  too  gladly  renders  at  times  of  gen- 
eral evacuation,  such  as  the  last  offensive  in  the  Chateau  Thier- 
ry sector,  is  not  enough.  That  now  we  should  be  fitting  our 
fiddle  with  another  string,  so  that  when  it  is  impossible  to 
repair  the  machines  of  the  district,  when  the  year's  harvest 
and  the  year's  threshing  is  so  much  smoke  of  the  battle-field, 
the  people  will  have  a  place  to  go,  possibly  a  small  plot  of 
ground  to  cultivate,  at  all  events  a  little  scrap  of  stable  future 
to  clutch  at.  A  straw  of  this  kind  may  save  many  a  family. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  or 
farms  to  the  south  of  here  in  the  safer  regions  of  the  Haute 
Marne,  where  these  people  can  go  either  temporarily  for  em- 
ployment or  possibly,  in  some  cases,  for  permanent  employ- 
ment. 


These  farms  will  serve  several  ends.  First,  under  normal 
conditions  they  will  allow  the  Mission  to  grow  grain,  raise 
stock  and  collect  at  a  centre  material  which  will  be  destined 
for  the  reclamation  of  those  sections  of  France  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Second,  if  a  flood  of  refugees 
sets  in  it  will  serve  as  a  temporary  Mecca — a  stopping-place 
to  catch  the  breath  until  vacant  farms  are  arranged  for  or  work 

§ot- 

Thirdly,  it  may  allow  employment  for  a  limited  number 
of  picked  farmers  to  aid  in  the  work  of  as  near  a  model  farm 
as  the  times  allow. 

It  may  be  that  the  thing  may  develop  into  a  model  village. 
The  developments  promise  much  more  of  future  interest 
than  any  similar  efforts,  no  matter  which  way  they  go.  If 
nothing  happens  on  our  front  so  much  the  better  and  we  can 
continue  developing  the  equipes  of  the  Marne  and  of  the 
Meuse.  There  is  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  on  that  score.  How  we  are  to  co-operate  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  is  interesting,  as  often  happens  in  France 
where  great  relief  organizations,  that  is  great  in  resources, 
attempt  a  tremendous  task  with  a  very  limited  personnel. 

Howard  W.  Elkinton. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 
A  TRUE  TALE. 

[The  incident  that  is  made  the  basis  of  these  verses  is  vouched  for  by 
the  best  authority. — Eds.] 

We  left  our  old  New  England  elms, 

And  grass-grown  streets  at  rest, 
And  traveled  many  a  weary  mile 

Toward  the  busy  West. 

The  heated  plains  stretched  far  and  near, 

No  verdure  met  the  eye; 
A  blazing  sun  shone  fiercely  in 

A  hazy  white-hot  sky. 

Along  the  blackened  sun-burnt  trail, 

Across  the  crackling  ground, 
With  glaring  white-topped  canvasses 

Our  prairie  schooners  wound. 

My  child  lay  moaning  on  my  lap, 

In  burning  fever  pain, 
And  in  my  anguished  heart  I  knew 

Would  never  rise  again. 

For  all  that  human  skill  could  do, 

Had  for  my  child  been  done; 
And  still  the  fever  raged,  and  still 

Raged  down  that  fearful  sun. 

Kind  pitying  faces  came  and  went, 

I  did  not  know  or  care; 
I  only  saw  the  tiny  face, 

The  scorching,  quivering  air. 

Our  doctor  bent  above  the  boy, 

And  touched  the  burning  head, 
A  tear  fell  from  the  strong  man's  eye, 

"Oh,  for  some  ice,"  he  said. 

"Some  ice,"  I  moaned,  "Are  miracles 
Performed  in  this  our  day?" 
He  said,  "God's  power  is  limitless; 
My  sister,  let  us  pray." 

I  bent  my  head  beneath  his  hand, 

And  stilled  my  weeping  wild. 
As  reverently  rose  his  voice: 

"God  spare  this  little  child, 
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"Thou  scattereth  the  snow  like  wool, 
Hail  in  Thy  Hand  is  found" — 
And  still  the  creeping  wagons  crawled 
Along  the  burning  ground. 

Xo  shadow  swept  that  furnace  heat; 

On  fire  seemed  all  the  land; 
The  doctor  prayed  in  silence  on, 

And  then  he  grasped  my  hand. 

And  lo,  the  Heavens  were  black  with  rain, 

The  wind  came  down  apace, 
Then,  as  I  lifted  up  my  head — 

The  hail  beat  in  my  face. 

My  child  sleeps  calmly  on  my  arm, 

Unbroken  is  the  sod, 
"For  mercies  great  in  time  of  need, 

Thanks  unto  Thee,  oh  God."  — L.  C.  W. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  will  convene  at  Barnesville  on  the  14th.  Our 
Friends,  Zebedee  and  Anna  P.  Haines,  are  expecting  to  be  present  ;  also 
Eli  H.  and  Phebe  T.  Harvey. 


C.  O.  Developments. — On  Eighth  Month  16th,  some  thirty-five 
C.  O.'s  were  released  from  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  on  farm  furloughs;  it  was 
possible  through  the  New  Jersey  Equipment  Station,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, to  arrange  for  some  of  these  men  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  other  states,  about  one-half  of  them  remaining  in  New  Jersey. 

Our  own  members  and  some  others  have  been  placed  with  Friends.  A 
lumber  of  Christadelphians,  whose  creed  opposes  militarism,  were 
imong  those  furloughed. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  quite  a  number  of  these  men,  as  well  as 
those  in  other  camps,  that  they  were  not  given  an  opportunity  at  once 
to  enter  Reconstruction  work.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  liberty 
will  be  granted  in  the  near  future,  in  fact  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  has  arranged  with  the  War  Department  and  a  number  of 
C.  O.'s  from  Camps  are  arriving  at  Haverford  College,  where  they  will 
receive  special  training  prior  to  sailing  for  France  or  elsewhere  for  Re- 
construction work. 

Camp  Meade,  Md.,  is  a  concentration  point  to  which  many  C.  O.'s 
are  sent  to  be  examined  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  position.  Twenty-nine  such  went  there  from  Camp  Dix 
a  short  time  ago. 

The  whole  situation  is  a  good  deal  clarified.  Friends  and  others  who 
are  ordered  to  camp,  and  who  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take 
the  absolute  stand,  are,  when  consistent  in  their  attitude,  mostly  rec- 
ommended for  the  Detention  Barracks  without  much  delay,  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  course.  One  Friend  in  a  distant  camp, 
who  had  been  treated  with  very  great  severity,  was  finally  sent  alone 
without  even  a  guard  to  a  fort  many  miles  distant,  showing  that  there 
was  at  least  entire  confidence  placed  in  the  man's  integrity. 

It  is  too  early  to  state  the  policy  of  C.  0.  Commissioner  McCrea 
in  regard  to  the  more  permanent  f  urloughing  of  the  men  under  considera- 
tion; more  and  more  of  them  are  being  sent  out  to  farms  from  different 
camps  for  from  one  to  three  month  periods. 

The  new  draft  (18-45  years)  will  affect  approximately  five  hundred 
members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting;  a  book  of  infonnation  con- 
cerning answers  to  the  Questionnaire,  etc.,  a  revised  edition  of  that  sent 
out  last  winter,  will  be  issued  directly  after  official  instructions  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Government,  and  mailed  to  the  men  concerned. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 


Haverford  Training  Camp. 
The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  undertaken  to  increase 
its  efficiency  by  establishing  a  permanent  Training  Camp  in  this  country. 
The  first  unit  of  one  hundred  men  was  trained  at  Haverford  College  last 
summer,  but  since  that  time  the  policy  has  been  to  select  the  men  and  then 
issign  them  to  work  in  France  with  a  group  who  already  have  had  more 
~>r  less  experience.  Though  this  plan  has  worked  extremely  well  it  has 
aad  its  faults,  and  the  new  Training  Camp  is  an  endeavor  to  make  the 


work  still  more  efficient.  Through  the  kindness  of  Haverford  College  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  taken  over  Merion  Hall  and 
the  Annex  for  the  Training  Camp.  The  Hall  proper  is  a  three-story  build- 
ing with  large,  airy  rooms.  The  Annex  is  a  two-story  building  and  is 
somewhat  newer  than  the  other  building.  The  two  buildings  will  accom- 
modate about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

The  object  of  this  Training  Camp  is  three  fold:  (1)  to  provide  for  a 
period  of  training;  (2)  to  enable  the  Selection  Committee  to  personally 
see  and  examine  each  applicant;  (3)  to  provide  for  and  train  the  consci- 
entious objectors  who  are  furloughed  to  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the  workers  for  France  should 
receive  some  preliminary  training  in  this  country.  The  majority  of  the 
men  have  no  knowledge  of  French.  A  number  of  them  come  from  cities 
and  are  not  in  a  sufficiently  good  physical  condition  to  withstand  the 
rigorous  climate  of  France.  Moreover  each  man  who  enters  this  work 
should  have  a  little  training  in  First  Aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Hav- 
erford Camp  to  provide  this  kind  of  training  for  each  of  the  men. 

The  Committee  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  proper  selections 
from  the  information  furnished  on  the  Application  Blanks.  Judging 
by  the  results  they  have  done  remarkably  well,  but  with  the  increasing 
number  of  applications  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  give  sufficient 
time  and  attention  to  each  case.  The  Selection  Committee,  therefore, 
has  decided  not  to  accept  anyone  for  the  Unit  until  he  or  she  has  appeared 
in  person  before  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  each  person  to  spend 
some  time  in  Philadelphia.  The  Haverford  Training  Camp  furnishes 
a  home  for  the  men  during  that  time.  Their  record  in  the  camp  will  have 
considerable  bearing  upon  the  question  of  their  final  selection. 

In  dealing  with  the  conscientious  objectors,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment provided  for  a  Board  of  Inquiry  to  pass  upon  each  case.  This  Board 
of  Inquiry,  composed  of  three  very  able  men,  interviews  each  conscien- 
tious objector  and  assigns  him  to  one  of  three  or  four  different  kinds  of 
service.  As  a  result  of  their  first  trip  to  the  various  camps,  they  recom- 
mended that  forty  different  men  be  furloughed  to  the  Friends'  Recon- 
struction Unit  for  work  in  France. 

Twenty-eight  of  these  men  are  already  at  Haverford  and  nine  others 
are  on  the  way.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  with  the  government 
officials  to  take  all  who  will  be  furloughed  to  the  Unit  in  the  future  as 
well  as  some  of  the  boys  who  will  be  transferred  from  farm  furlough  to 
Unit  furlough. 

The  week  spent  at  Haverford  will  be  a  period  of  intensive  training.  The 
boys  will  not  only  study  French  and  take  training  in  First  Aid  work,  but 
will  do  regular  farm  work  on  farms  in  close  proximity  to  the  Camp.  In 
addition  to  this  they  will  do  all  of  their  own  housework,  cooking,  clean- 
ing and  buying.  Several  of  the  boys  have  been  cooking  in  camp  kitchens 
for  several  months  and  are  well  fitted  for  this  work.  (If  anyone  who  has 
canned  or  dried  fruit  that  they  would  like  to  donate  to  this  work  it  will 
be  gratefully  received.) 

The  Training  Camp  is  to  be  a  permanent  institution  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  It  will  meet  a  long  felt  need  and  we  trust  that  Friends  every- 
where will  be  interested  in  the  work  it  is  attempting  to  do. 

Friends'  Service  Notes. 
More  voluminous  reports  will  appear  next  week.   The  suspension  of 
business  on  Labor  Day  has  required  an  earlier  makeup  for  this  issue. 

Wanted  at  once  for  work  in  France,  a  first-class  physician  and  surgeon. 
Apply  to  The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


One  of  the  various  activities  in  which  members  of  the  Unit  engage  is 
revealed  in  a  letter  from  Harold  Allman  who  writes:  "When  1  came  on  a 
month  ago  there  were  three  cows  on  the  place.  Now  we  have  eleven  and 
a  good  stable  with  cement  floor  and  a  milk  room  with  cement  water  cool- 
ing table.  The  carpenter  work  of  this  stable  was  done  by  the  boys  them- 
selves. Cows  here  cost  from  200  to  300  francs  apiece.  1 1  is  quite  amusing 
to  watch  these  French  cows  that  are  used  to  standing  in  the  barn  all  their 
lives  when  they  are  turned  out  to  pasture.  For  some  of  them  it  takes 
about  three  men  to  herd  them  the  first  day  or  so.  I  keep  them  in  the 
pasture  all  the  time,  night  and  day,  except  during  milking  time." 


A  pathetic  story  from  the  War  Zone  is  revealed  in  a  Letter  written  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Unit  to  another;  "One  very  affect ing  seene  00* 
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curred  while  some  of  us  were  at  the  Odre  (station).  A  sorrowing  mother 
had  been  working  there  nighl  after  night.  The  last  news  of  her  son  from 
some  of  the  wounded  she  attended,  was,  'the  last  we. saw  cf  him  he  went 
over  the  top.'  Suddenly  one  night  a  voice  called  to  her  from  a  stretcher, 
•  Mother,  mother.'  There  was  her  son  and  not  severely  wounded.  What 
a  reunion." 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  portion  of  a  letter  written  to  William  C. 
McCheane,  our  Saskatchewan  Doukhobor  representative,  by  Herman 
Fa  si,  formerly  our  head  teacher  at  the  Petrofka  School.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  Mission  work  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  gauge  conditions  from  first-hand  knowledge. 

We  would  be  glad  if  his  appeal  might  meet  with  a  response  in  the  hearts 
of  one  or  more  of  our  Friends;  it  is  very  definitely  a  field  for  service  for 
any  who  may  feel  the  call. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 

Saskatoon,  Eighth  Month  14,  1918. 

.  .  .  "If  there  is  any  time  to  sow  good  seed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Doukhobors  it  would  be  now.  The  war  time  brings  many  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  have  we  to  do  to  be  saved? 

I  trust  if  some  of  the  Friends  would  feel  to  come  to  the  Doukhobors 
with  the  simple  Gospel  message,  it  would  not  be  in  vain.  The  Doukho- 
bors as  a  whole  body  are  far  from  God,  and  their  unbelief  and  their  im- 
morality as  foundation  is  a  stronghold  of  the  devil. 

Much  prayer  and  a  distinct  call  in  the  heart  of  the  person  who  would 
bring  them  the  message  of  repentance  and  salvation  is  necessary  to  un- 
dertake the  work  among  the  Doukhobors. 

I  would  feel  myself  obliged  to  assist  as  interpreter  if  there  would  be 
the  necessity.  Bringing  this  to  your  knowledge,  I  will  wait  for  an  answer 
from  you  before  I  take  up  any  school  work  for  the  winter  time. 

The  best  time  to  visit  the  Doukhobors  would  be  the  winter;  it  is  a  little 
harder  for  the  visitors,  but  the  Doukhobors  would  be  at  home." 

Herman  Fast. 


Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting. — On  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  Eighth  Month,  in  the  venerable  meeting-house  at  Burlington, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  came  together  for  the  session  of 
Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting.  It  must  have  been  a  source 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  could  look  over  the  company  to  note  how  many 
present  were  under  fifty,  even  under  forty,  years  of  age,  and  to  feel  the 
dignity,  sincerity,  and  reverent  manner  of  these  young  people. 

With  a  minute  from  Concord  Quarter  were  present  our  beloved  Friends, 
Benjamin  and  Anna  G.  Vail.  To  those  of  us  who  have  followed  with 
apprehension  the  long  illness  of  Benjamin  Vail,  his  restoration  to  a  meas- 
ure of  health  equal  to  undertaking  a  visit  to  each  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  to  some  Monthly  Meetings,  and  to 
some  families,  is  a  matter  of  profound  thankfulness.  His  vocal  service, 
both  in  the  ministry  and  in  prayer,  centred  around  what  proved  to  be  a 
sweet,  prevailing  note  throughout  the  session,  "We  are  nothing,  Christ 
is  all."  Among  other  visitors  present  were  Cyrus  and  Bertha  Cooper, 
from  Ohio.  The  former  contributed  to  the  vocal  exercises  of  the  meeting. 

Not  often  in  a  congregation  relatively  small  has  the  stream  of  heavenly 
love  flowed  into  ministry  more  fully  than  on  this  occasion.  Six  testimonies 
followed  one  another  with  little  intermission,  and  were  in  turn  followed 
by  three  supplications.  If  a  slight  reservation  be  not  ungracious  or 
improperly  prompted,  it  will  appertain  to  the  length  of  .the  meeting  for 
worship,  which  lasted  two  and  a  third  hours.  Profitable  as  it  was  to  some 
of  us,  regard  for  the  aged  and  the  children  present  would  perhaps  lead 
to  some  curtailment,  lest  to  the  former  so  long  a  sitting,  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  an  hour  and  a-half  of  business,  become  a  burden  and  to  the 
latter  a  deterrent  from  glad  attendance  in  the  future.  The  restraint  in 
this  direction  practised  at  the  sessions  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  might  some- 
times, without  harm,  be  carried  into  subordinate  ones. 

The  second  session  opened  with  a  joint  consideration  of  the  merging 
hereafter  of  men's  and  of  w°men's  business.  The  subject  having  been 
under  long  advisement  and  no  real  diversity  of  opinion  appearing,  such  a 
change,  after  a  pretty  full  expression  of  approval,  was  minuted;  but  as 
separate  sets  of  answers  to  the  four  queries  read  in  Eighth  Month  had 
been  prepared,  the  shutters  were  closed  for  that  and  the  slight  remaining 
business. 

Then  in  the  attractive  dining-room,  at  the  rear,  lunch  was  served,  with 
its  accompanying  hospitality  and  companionship. 

C.  E.  G. 


Report  op  the  Treasurer  op  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  por  Week  Ending  Ninth  Month  7,  1918: — ■ 

Received  from  17  Meetings  $16,128.48 

Received  from  18  Individuals   914.00 

Received  for  Supplies   8.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction   8.00 

Received  from  Dividend   3.75 


$17,062.73 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received  from  each  person,  paying 
for  Vol.  92. 

David  F.  Landis,  Henry  Palmer,  Jr.,  Evan  Roberts,  Hannah  M. 
Sharpless,  Richard  P.  Tatum,  George  M.  Coleman,  Anna  Yarnall, 
Mary  W.  Trimble,  Frank  B.  Harker,  Morris  Longstreth,  J.  Morris 
Cope,  Reuben  Haines,  Anna  H.  Brinton,  Charles  Lippincott,  Joseph 
J.  Hartz,  The  Pennsbury,  Charles  W.  Leeds,  Horace  E.  Moore,  Philena 
Y.  Smedley,  Lydia  H.  South,  Ann  W.  Fry,  Elizabeth  H.  Lippincott 
James  M.  Moon,  Sarah  L.  Jones,  all  of  Penna.;  Samuel  R.  Cooper 
I.  John  Ransom,  John  B.  Hutchinson,  Edward  H.  Jones,  Wm.  L.  Ham 
ilton,  M.  D.,  Wm.  J.  Hamlin,  Warner  W.  Cooper,  Paul  M.  Cope,  Sarah 
W.  Stokes,  all  of  N.  J.;  Jesse  M.  Otis,  N.  Y.;  James  Henderson,  L.  T 
Lamborn,  Rebecca  Hodgin,  Joseph  R.  Stratton,  Elisha  B.  Steer,  S.  and 
M.  Bonsall,  Thomas  Dewees,  Debora  C.  Battey,  Lindley  P.  Bailey 
Lindley  B.  Steer,  Joseph  S.  Hoge,  Rebecca  R.  Hall,  Mary  P.  Doudna 
J.  H.  Jessup,  George  K.  Smith,  Hannah  B.  Home,  all  of  O.;  Phebe  C 
Arnold,  Milton  J.  Shaw,  Thomas  H.  Binns,  Pearson  Hall,  Esther  W 
Coppock,  Aaron  K.  Williams,  Wilson  T.  Emmons,  Albert  Emmons 
Wm.  D.  Smith,  Mary  M.  Edmundson,  all  of  la.;  Hannah  P.  Rudolph 
Anna  M.  Webster,  Pliny  Gregory,  Wm.  A.  Frame,  Anna  M.  Deacon 
all  of  Cal.;  Annie  E.  Kite,  Mo.;  Elizabeth  S.  Brown,  Colo.;  Herman  J 
Battey,  Ala.;  Ella  M.  Dale,  Thomas  S.  Shearman,  Hannah  J.  Starr 
Canada;  Charlotte  Milne,  Ireland. 

'Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTCIES. 

Under  the  care  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  old 
log  meeting-house  in  Catawissa,  Pa.,  on  Ninth  Month  18,  1918,  at  3.30 
o'clock. 

Friends'  Select  School,  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  opens 
Ninth  Month  23rd.  Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  as  early 
as  possible..  All  grades,  from  primary  through  High  School. 

Walter  W.  Haviland,  Principal. 


Farmers'  Day  at  Westtown. — The  Farmes'  Group,  organized  by  the 
Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  has  arranged  to 
hold  a  survey  meeting  at  Westtown  School  on  Seventh-day,  Ninth  Month 
28,  to  which  all  farmers  and  their  families  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  well 
as  others  who  are  interested  in  rural  conditions,  are  invited. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  visitors  will  go  over  the  Westtown 
Farm,  inspecting  the  dairy,  orchard  and  other  places  of  interest.  At 
five-thirty  a  basket  supper  will  be  opened  at  the  Lake  House.  A  meeting 
in  the  school  auditorium  will  convene  at  seven  p.  m.  It  will  be  addressed 
by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  formerly  of  Cornell,  on  "The  Service  Element  in 
Agriculture."  Dr.  Bailey  is  the  foremost  teacher,  author  and  lecturer 
on  rural  life  subjects  in  this  country.  He  plans  to  spend  the  afternoon  at 
the  School. 

Bernard  G.  Waring, 
Arthur  L.  Richie, 
James  F.  Walker, 
Henry  H.  Albertson,  , 


►  Committee. 


Meetings  from  Ninth  Month  15  to  Ninth  Month  21,  1918: 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street  be- 
low Market  Street,  Fourth-day,  Ninth  Month  18th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Greenwood,  Fourth-day,  Ninth  Month  18th,  at  10.30  a.  m 
Haverford,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  19th,  at  5  p.  m. 


Ninth  Month  12,  IMS. 
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Woolman  School 

A  Friends*  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Extension  courses  in  Bible  Study  and  Friends' 
History  will  be  offered  the  coming  fall  to 
Friends'  Schools,  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools, 
Young  Friends'  Association  and  other  groups 
of  Friends  who  may  wish  to  arrange  for  them. 

For  Courses,  Terms,  and  other  information,  write  to 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

RUGS  and  CARPETS 

Our  Mid-summer  Clearance  Sale 

Beginning  July  22nd 

comprises  offerings  in  all  Standard  Weaves,  including 
and  chiefly  those  from  our  own  looms. 

Bundhar  Wilton 

"Durable  as  Iron" 

Rugs  and  Carpets 
French  Wilton  Rugs 

Fine  as  Silk  Rugs 

Hardwick  Wilton  Rugs 

Perfection  in  Weavery 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE 
COMPANY 

i»    1220-1222  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

W.  J.  MacWATTERS 
Rapresentative 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N  J 

A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited1 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'PhoiM,  Spruce  3W2 


THE  following  timely  books  recommend- 
ed by  the  Social  Order  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  are  for  sale  at 
Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

"The  Track  of  the  Storm."  Ill  pp. 

M.  B.  Crook,  ...  .55 

"The  Practice  of  Christianity."  $2.00 
"The  Church  and  the  Hour." 

Vida  D.  Scudder,        ...  1.00 

"The  Social  Problem." 

C.  A.  Ell  wood,  ...  1.25 

"The  Abolition  of  Poverty." 

J.  H.  Hollander  75 

"Christianizing  the  Social  Order." 

Walter  Rauschenbusch,    .       .  1.50 

"The  Arm  of  God."  75 

"The  Day  of  Our  Visitation." 

William  Littleboy  50 

"A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Cau- 
tion to  the  Rich." 

John  Woolman,  .       .       .  .05 


WM.   H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


W.  J3.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Gloen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS'* 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 

Bell  'Phone  II  Sprue*  1646 


Z^UR  aim  is  to  make  our  customers  feel 
^  that  the  Holmes  Press  is  their  plant. 
We  have  room  for  a  few  more  such 
proprietors. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle,  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


Optician 

f42S"H/6ItlST.? 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


FOR  SALE 

DWELLING-HOUSE, 

Thirteen  rooms,  with  bath  and  pantry,  at 
321  S.  Orange  Street, 

MEDIA,  PA. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-improved  residence 
section;  surroundings  all  permanent  and  attractive 
House  especially  well-lighted  and  cheerful ;  has  an 
attractive  yard  and  garden,  with  ample  shade  and 
shrubbery.    Lot  extends  through  to  South  Avenue. 

Within  four  minutes'  walk  of  Media  Railroad 
Station  and  the  Media  Short  Line  to  Sixty-ninth 
Street. 

For  further  information  address 

STANLEY  R.  YARNALL, 
321  S.  Orange  Street,   Media,  Pa. 
Or  Erneit  R.  Yarnall.  Moylan.  Pa. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 
Wmocm — Ma-Rkxt  1871. 


"POR  SALE  OR  RENT— TWO  COTTAGES,  THIR- 
teen  rooms  each.    All  conveniences.    Supplied  with 
Wissassett  Spring  Water.     Rent  $400  and  $500  for  the 
season. 

D.  W.  Bowman,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 

ACCOUNTANT  WANTED— MAN   NOT  SUBJECT 
*    to  draft  under  the  proposed  law,  highly  trained  in 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  accounting  and  B  good 
executive  for  position  in  a  Friendly  establishment. 
Address  R  "The  FRIEND, 

207  Walnut  Place.  Philadelphia. 

rpHE  AMERICAN  ANALYTICAL  LABORATORIES 
-t  want  the  services  of  men  and  women  of  refinement 
and  energy,  preferably  persons  who  have  had  experience 
as  salesmen  or  solicitors.  Full  or  part  time.  Liboral  com- 
mission. The  Laboratories  render  a  Hmelv  and  valuable 
■erviee.  M.    "Thv:  Fhiknp 
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Belts  That  Pay 

TV /f  ORE  than  five  thousand  dollars  in  one 
belt !  The  firm  that  installed  this  54- 
inch  belt  nearly  two  years  ago  has  been  us- 
ing Rhoads  Belts  for  seventeen  years,  and 
has  found  that  they  can  be  depended  on  for 
economical  service. 

They  are  well  stretched  and  have  a  grip 
that  stops  the  slip.  They  cost  less  per  year 
because  they  last  so  long. 

J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  St. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  8c  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:~  Phila. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J, 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
B«U — Spruce  17-81    •    ■    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Paris  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  ESTAUGH, 

HADDONFIELD. 

Two  pleasant  rooms,  vacant. 

Apply  to 

SB.'  ST  "  \ Admi88i0n  Committee. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


13  Selected  Securities 

/jUR  September  investment  circular 
gives  short  descriptions  of  the  fol- 
lowing securities: 

Six  municipals  yielding  from  4.35% 
to  4.85%. 

Two  public  utilities  yielding  about 
7.50.% 

Five  railroads  yielding  from  5.70% 
to  7. 


There  are  listed  also  sixty-three 
other  attractive  issues. 

Send  for  Circular  PF-180. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  30  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Looust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

TUNESASSA 

I M  PROVFT^^^^TEDNESS 
£/  $  8,000  >A 

$6,000  j-  |  -W 2,000 

MAINTEKX     *   ( jAlPMENT 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  NINTH  MONTH  19,  1918. 


No.  12. 


'  THE  FRIEND. 

Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  ,  , 

Mary  Ward  \  ^onlnovtm9  Editors. 

Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


Selected  by  A.  T.  G. 

"Truth  hath  a  good  savour  in  these  parts;  and  Friends  keep 
fresh  and  living,  and  many  in  a  readiness  to  go  out  in  the  Lamb's 
warfare,  to  overcome  violence  with  patience  and  the  force  of  the 
enemy  with  faith,  and  to  wait  for  their  saving  through  suffering, 
and  feel  the  rock  that  upholds,  and  the  anchor  that  stays  their 
souls,  which  hath  never  failed  us,  nor  ever  will,  but  will  last  until 
adversity  cease,  and  tribulation  come  to  an  end,  and  sorrow  be  no 
more;  yea,  until  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  be  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  His  name  over  every  name,  in  which  is  your 
strength."  —STEPHEN  CRISP. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  NUMBER. 

It  is  intended  that  the  next  number  shall  be  devoted  to 
Education.  We  have  some  valuable  matter  already  in  hand 
and  promises  cf  articles  from  several  of  the  heads  of  our 
schools.  It  is  particularly  hoped  that  the  issue  will  elicit 
discussion.  If,  after  the  war,  we  are  to  enter  upon  a  period 
of  actual  reconstruction  in  social,  political  and  religious  lines, 
it  means  that  the  claims  of  education  must  have  much  more 
emphasis  than  heretofore.  If  a  false  system  of  education 
made  the  war,  a  right  system  is  surely  required  to  make  an 
enduring  peace. — [Eds.] 

THE  BEATEN  WAY. 

It  is  a  small  group  that  has  come  together.  Normally 
less  than  a  dozen  Friends  make  up  this  particular  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  To-day  the  unwonted 
heat,  absence  from  home,  and  illness  have  reduced  that 
number  to  about  one-half.  The  hour  appointed  has  arrived 
and  those  present  join  in  the  effort  and  exercise  of  worship. 
How  many  are  assailed  as  they  enter  the  silent  sanctuary 
with  misgivings  and  persistent  questionings!  The  whole 
world  is  baptized  in  death.  Sorrow  and  suffering,  want  and 
despair  are  multiplied  beyond  all  power  of  thought.  From 
every  quarter  come  the  cries  of  help.  Our  brothers  need  us 
as  never  before.  Desolated  homes  and  desolated  hearts 
present  scope  for  service  for  every  one  of  us.  Can  we  safely 
turn  aside  and  pursue  the  established  order,  and  close  our 
ears  to  all  this  agony  of  suffering?  Shall  we  not  rise  up  and 
call  to  the  others  to  follow  us  into  the  very  midst  of  the  great- 


est need?  If  we  must  resist  the  undoubted  heroism  of 
the  hour,  because  of  its  use  of  carnal  weapons,  can  we  be  a 
moment  unmindful  of  the  ceaseless  call  of  suffering  and 
death? 

Such  emotional  storms  as  these  (and  who  in  such  times 
is  not  assailed  by  them!)  must  drive  us  in  one  of  two  direc- 
tions. We  may  turn  our  backs  upon  the  beaten  path,  yield 
ourselves  without  reserve  to  the  service  of  healing  and  of 
upbuilding,  and  let  the  interests  of  the  established  order 
survive  or  not  as  best  they  can.  This  very  largely  is  the 
direction  to  be  taken  by  the  young.  It  is  the  course  that 
satisfies  their  readiness  for  sacrifice,  their  need  of  adventure, 
their  necessity  of  faith.  A  new  world  awaits  their  surrender 
and  their  service.  As  they  surmount  difficulty  after  diffi- 
culty spiritual  realities  are  disclosed.  They  realize  that  they 
have  found  life  by  losing  it.  When  at  last  they  return  to 
the  beaten  way  they  bring  sheaves  with  them.  They  have 
not  been  spoiled  by  exploits,  but  have  been  deepened  by 
them. 

And  what  of  those  who  take  the  other  direction,  who  yield 
themselves  a  little  more  unreservedly  to  the  established 
routine?  Can  not  a  new  vision  break  in  upon  them  also? 
Can  not  the  beaten  way  itself  sparkle  with  heroism,  and  a 
high  service  of  sacrifice  come  to  light  in  the  homely  drudgery 
of  routine?  Are  not  the  established  institutions  of  society 
worth  preserving  against  the  homecoming  of  those  who  have 
gone  forth?  No  expression  flung  into  the  maelstrom  of 
the  past  four  years  has  had  a  wider  response  than  the  fa- 
miliar, "  Keep  the  home  fires  burning."  The  philosophy 
of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  philosophy  is  sustained, 
with  those  who  must  needs  stay  at  home,  by  a  heroism  not 
unlike  that  which  carries  others  forth.  In  the  final  analysis 
it  may  be  found  that  they  are  just  the  two  sides  of  the  one 
shield  of  faith. 

And  so  the  silence  of  the  little  meeting  that  begins  in 
struggle  ends  through  faith  in  triumphant  victory.  The 
near  and  far  are  fused  into  one.  There  is  no  gulf  between  the 
blood-stained  fields  of  Europe  and  the  quiet  retreat  of  a 
Philadelphia  meeting-house.  The  Crucified  is  there  and  here, 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  "pierced  hands"  brings  those 
there  and  here  in  penitence  to  His  feet.  His  service  of  death 
will  yet  save  the  world.  We  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour 
but  we  have  been  taught  that  in  some  inscrutable  way  He 
intends  that  we  shall  share  this  service  of  death.  "Now  if 
we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live 
with  Him."  J.  H.  B. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

Before  the  abnormal  times  produced  by  the  great  war  the 
religious  periodical  press  was  a  struggling  institution.  Each 
year  since  the  war  began  conditions  have  been  more  and  more 
acute.  Not  a  few  worthy  weeklies  have  succumbed,  and 
some  of  the  best  we  know  frankly  confess  their  difficulties. 
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In  a  few  instances  the  financial  backing  of  denominational 
papers  is  in  church  boards.  These,  comparatively,  have 
an  easy  time.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  wheels  are  kept 
moving  by  the  generosity  of  a  few  specially  interested  friends. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  The  Friend  had  nearly  reached  the 
position  of  being  self-supporting  with  the  income  from  sub- 
scriptions, a  modest  endowment  and  two  or  three  rather 
liberal  annual  donations.  The  paper  was  then  enlarged  and 
two  pages  of  selected  advertisements  added.  Almost  im- 
mediately costs  began  to  advance  until  now  in  some  par- 
ticulars they  have  trebled.  This  appealing  situation  was 
put  before  our  readers  and  two  gifts  of  one  thousand  each 
increased  the  endowment  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  capital  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars 
would  materially  improve  the  financial  situation.  In  the  mean- 
time the  continuance  of  the  paper  in  its  present  form  is  de- 
pendent upon  liberal  annual  donations. 

There  is  an  evident  increase  of  interest  manifested  in 
The  Friend  as  its  scope  has  been  enlarged.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  growing  subscription  list,  but  growth  is  not  rapid 
enough.  The  Young  Friends'  Supplement  brought  us  some 
new  subscribers,  but  not  nearly  as  many  as  were  expected. 

In  England  it  appears  that  the  war  has  stimulated  Friends, 
not  only  to  greater  public  giving,  but  to  a  special  liberality 
to  their  own  institutions.  Considerably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  resulted  from  one  appeal  to  extin- 
guish a  school  debt,  and  it  is  understood  the  various  Friendly 
periodicals  have  been  able  to  face  unusual  difficulties,  even 
greater  than  in  our  country,  without  special  embarrassment. 
The  Contributors  (managers)  wish  to  appeal  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  this  kind  of  loyalty  to  The  Friend  in  the  form  of 
bequests  or  subscriptions  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  138.) 

Early  in  the  year  1804  Concord  and  Short  Creek  Monthly 
Meetings  began  an  exchange  of  minutes,  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Quarterly  Meeting.  This  could  only 
be  done  through  Yearly  Meeting  action,  and  for  some  reason 
Redstone  was  cautious  about  forwarding  their  request.  How- 
ever, when  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  convened  in  1805  the 
representatives  from  Redstone  Quarter,  Henry  Mills,  James 
Parnell,  Nathan  Updegraff,  David  Graves,  Borden  Stanton, 
John  Hatton,  Benjamin  Stanton,  Jacob  Griffith,  Jonas  Cat- 
tell,  Israel  James  and  James  Raley  carried  forward  their  re- 
quest, and  the  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  Redstone  and  the  two  Monthly  Meetings  which  had 
united  in  the  request.  Next  year  (1806)  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  Committee  the  request  was  granted. 

Meanwhile  Short  Creek  and  the  other  meetings  directly 
interested,  had  been  busy  preparing  a  house  to  accommodate 
the  new  Quarterly  Meeting.  Short  Creek  paid  half  and  the 
other  meetings  half  of  the  cost  of  the  "  brick  house,  45  by  70 
feet,  one-story  high,"  so  long  a  landmark  a  short  distance 
from  Mt.  Pleasant  village.  It  took  the  name  Short  Creek  and 
included  four  Monthly  Meetings,  Short  Creek,  Concord,  Plain- 
field  and  Plymouth.  It  convened  for  the  first  time  on  the 
sixth  of  Sixth  Month,  1807,  a  Committee  from  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  being  in  attendance.  Next  year  (1808)  the 
new  Quarterly  Meeting  was  represented  at  Baltimore  by  Hor- 
ton  Howard,  Joseph  Talbott  and  Joseph  Votaw. 

Other  Quarterly  Meetings  followed  in  a  few  years:  Salem 
was  granted  in  1808;  also  Miami  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  About  1 8 1 1  West  Branch  Quarter  was  established  by 


separating  from  the  rapidly-growing  Miami  Quarter,  West 
Branch,  White,  Water  and  Elk  Monthly  Meetings.  As  Miami 
and  West  Branch  did  not  long  remain  in  association  with  the 
meetings  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  their  history  is  of  less 
immediate  interest  to  this  narrative. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  when  it  convened  in  1810  was 
confronted  with  a  proposition  for  a  division  of  that  meeting 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  Yearly  Meeting  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  subject  was  referred  to  the  meeting  of  next  year. 
In  181 1  it  came  up  early  in  the  week  and  a  large  Committee 
of  men  and  women  Friends  was  appointed  to  deliberate  upon 
it.  This  committee  later  in  the  week,  having  heard,  no  doubt, 
from  some  of  its  own  number,  such  as  Horton  Howard,  Abra- 
ham Warrington,  Elisha  Schooley  and  others,  agreed  upon  a 
report  which  ended  with  the  statement  that  they  were  "  united 
in  believing  the  proposal  a  right  one,  but  are  most  easy  to 
propose  that  the  weighty  subject  be  continued  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Friends  another  year,  and  that  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings with  which  this  corresponds  may  also  be  informed  thereof." 

The  following  extracts  show  that  the  question  was  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  a  wider  circle  of  Friends. 

At  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  Fourth 
Month  20th  to  25th,  inclusive,  1812: 

The  Epistle  from  our  brethren  at  their  late  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Baltimore,  states  that  their  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  belonging  to 
that  Yearly  Meeting,  have  united  in  a  prospect  that  it  will 
be  right  to  establish  a  Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  held  North 
West  of  the  Ohio  River;  that  the  subject  was  referred  to 
their  next  Yearly  Meeting;  and  that  as  we  of  this  meeting 
may  become  ultimately  interested  in  such  an  arrangement 
(should  it  take  place)  they  express  an  affectionate  invi- 
tation that  we  unite  with  them  in  deliberating  thereon. 
On  solidly  weighing  the  subject,  it  resulted  in  a  conclu- 
sion to  appoint  a  Committee  to  deliberate  further  thereon 
and  report  what  measure  appears  to  them  most  proper 
on  the  occasion;  to  which  service  the  following  Friends 
are  named,  ... 

(At  a  later  sitting).  The  Committee  separated  to 
consider  what  measures  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  on  the 
subject  introduced  by  the  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  at  Baltimore,  report,  that  on  conferring 
together  they  had  agreed  to  propose  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  attend  that  meeting  and  make  a  report 
to  this  meeting  next  year;  to  which  service  the  following 
Friends  were  named:  Isaac  Bonsall,  Jonathan  Evans, 
John  Cox,  Eli  Yarnall,  Amos  Harvey,  Jonathan  Hunn, 
William  Allinson,  John  Shoemaker,  Jesse  Kersey  and 
Benjamin  Mason. 

All  interest  now  centred  in  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  convened  on  the  twelfth  of  Tenth  Month,  181 2.  There 
is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  western  quarters  were  grow- 
ing a  little  impatient  and  that  the  representatives  who  made 
the  long  trip  over  the  mountains,  eagerly  desired  it  might  be 
the  last.  They  were  as  follows: 

Redstone. — Henry  Mills,  Joseph  John,  Samuel  Jones, 
Joshua  Cope,  Elisha  Hunt,  and  Joseph  England. 

Short  Creek. — Isaac  Parker,  William  Wood,  Jonathan 
Taylor,  Joseph  Talbott  and  Horton  Howard. 

Salem. — Samuel  Davis,  Thomas  French,  Jonathan 
Stanley,  Mahlon  Wildman,  James  Craig,  Thomas  Grissell, 
Nathan  Galbraith  and  Reuben  Griffith. 

Miami. — Mordecai  Walker,  John  Furnace,  William 
Williams,  William  Butler,  Enion  Williams,  Joseph  Cure 
and  Thomas  Whinery. 

West  Branch. — (Not  represented.) 

We  have  no  contemporary  account  of  this  meeting  and  the 
recorded  minutes  give  us  only  the  conclusions  reached.  The 
following  extracts  embrace  the  more  essential  portions: 

The  consideration  of  the  important  subject  of  a  division 
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of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  continued  from  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  being  resumed,  copies  of  minutes  were  produced 
from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and 
of  Virginia,  informing  that  each  of  the  said  meetings  had 
appointed  a  Committee  (most  of  whom  were  present) 
to  unite  with  us  in  deliberation  thereon.  It  was  concluded 
to  refer  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee 
in  conjunction  with  those  Friends  now  in  attendance  by 
appointment  of  the  above  Yearly  Meetings,  and  such 
Committee  of  women  Friends  as  may  be  appointed  by 
their  meeting,  and  to  report  to  a  future  sitting.  .  .  . 
(At  a  later  sitting.) 

The  Committee  appointed  to  unite  with  women  Friends 
in  the  further  consideration  of  the  important  subject  of 
a  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  report, 
That  we  have  several  times  met  and  have  had  the  company 
of  several  brethren  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Virginia,  and  in  our  deliberations  we  have  been 
favored  with  a  good  degree  of  solemnity,  under  which 
we  were  free  to  propose,  that  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  within  the  verge 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  be  at  full  liberty  to  convene  to- 
gether at  Short  Creek,  on  the  third  First-day  in  the  Eighth 
Month  next  in  the  capacity  of  a  Yearly  Meeting,  agree- 
able to  their  prospect  and  desire  as  expressed  in  their 
appeal  to  this  meeting  last  year.  All  which  we  submit 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

James  Mendenhall, 
Gerard  T.  Hopkins, 
Rachel  Neil, 
Sarah  Brown. 

Which  was  united  with  and  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
the  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  hitherto 
belonged  to  this  Yearly  Meeting,  are  left  at  liberty  to 
send  representatives  and  forward  their  contributions  and 
report  accordingly. 

Thus  was  peacefully  consummated  the  movement  which 
for  some  years  had  occupied  the  thoughts  of  many  Friends 
who  had  moved  westward,  and  felt  the  need  of  a  superior 
meeting  which  was  closely  in  touch  with  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  and  around  its  subordinate  branches.  If  it  should 
seem  to  any  that  Baltimore  acted  with  undue  deliberation, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  problem  was  a  new  one. 
All  the  older  Yearly  Meetings,  New  England,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  probably  Virginia,  came  into  existence  by 
their  own  action  and  completed  their  organization  each  in  its 
own  way.  Here  was  a  proposition  which  involved  the  division 
of  a  meeting  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  parent  or- 
ganization.* The  precedent  now  being  established,  ruled  in 
several  later  cases,  on  the  American  continent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GETHSEMANE. 


JESSE  EDGERTON. 


If  your  faith  in  God  is  stronger  for  every  humble  task  in 
which  you  need  and  get  His  aid,  then  that  humble  task  is 
necessary  to  the  fulness  of  your  faith  in  God.  It  will  make 
the  music  of  your  life  more  firm  and  solid. — Phillips  Brooks. 

*Baltimore  doubtless  felt  the  loss  of  its  western  branches.  In  1813  that 
meeting  sent  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  by  the  hands  of  an  able 
Committee,  a  proposition  that  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  then 
had  a  large  membership,  extending  from  Kennett  and  Hockcssin  some 
distance  into  Maryland,  should  be  transferred  to  Baltimore.  The  subject 
was  held  under  consideration  for  a  year  in  order  that  the  two  Quarters 
chiefly  concerned  could  be  consulted.  The  proposition  in  that  form  does 
not  again  appear  on  the  official  minutes  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
but  five  years  later  (1818)  Nottingham,  Little  Britain  and  Deer  Creek 
Monthly  Meetings  were  formed  into  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Western  Quarter  and  attached  to  Baltimore.  The  Southern  Quar- 
terly Meeting  remained  a  part  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  still 
reports  to  the  Race  Street  branch. 


'Twas  midnight  in  Gethsemane; 

The  day  had  been  a  weary  one, 

The  spreading  of  the  Paschal  Feast, 

Had  brought  into  Jerusalem 

The  thousands  of  the  Jewish  tribes, 

From  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,  and  from 

The  farther  provinces  there  came 

The  faithful  sons  of  Israel, 

To  eat  the  Passover,  among 

The  fond  associations  of 

The  Holy  City.    Thus  the  day 

Was  spent  and  when  the  evening  came, 

The  Lord  and  His  disciples  met 

There  in  the  furnished  "Upper  room" 

For  the  "Last  Supper  "—their  farewell! 

And  after  this  sad  meal— sad  in 
The  shadow  of  foretold  events, 
Weird  and  uncanny;  He,  the  Lord 
With  His  eleven  faithful  ones 
Passed  out  into  the  Garden's  gloom, 
Beside  the  road  to  Bethany — 
Iscariot  had  gone  upon 
His  wretched  errand  to  the  priests, 
Where  bartering,  with  eager  greed, 
He  sold  his  Master,  for  the  price 
Of  blood,  vital  and  innocent! 

Oh,  saddest  sight  earth  e'er  beheld! 
When  abject  villainy  betrayed 
To  sordid  cruelty,  the  Christ, 
Who  in  loneliness  and  gloom 
Of  that  sad  night  of  agony, 
Sought  once  again  companionship 
And  comfort  from  Almighty  God, 
To  strengthen  for  the  coming  hour 
Of  darkness  and  desertion! 

There  in  the  midnight  hour  He  left 
The  chosen  three,  and  passing  on 
Within  the  shadows  of  the  trees, 
Alone,  and  in  the  dark,  He  bowed 
In  deep  humility  beneath 
The  accumulated  burden 
Of  our  human  sins,  sorrowful 
And  crushed  under  their  load;  upon 
His  brow  the  blood  drops  of  His  sweat 
Came  out,  as  wrestling  in  prayer, 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  alone 
Bore  in  advance,  as  on  the  cross 
Of  Calvary,  the  pain  and  shame 
Of  death,  of  crucifixion! 

His  three  beloved  disciples, 

Peter,  and  James,  and  John, 

Who  in  their  loyalty  to  Him, 

Ranked  foremost  of  them  all,  e'en  they 

Like  weary  children  slept  amidst 

The  Saviour's  sorrow,  calling  forth 

His  pathetic  query,  "What, 

Could  ye  not  watch  with  rap  one  hour?" 

How  great  His  agony  of  soul! 

How  great  His  need  of  help  Divine! 

And  how  (he  "Angel  strengthened  Him" 

To  bear  and  dare  (his  crucial  hour! 

Oh,  Love!  eternal  and  Divine, 
How  regnant  with  Omnipotence 
Is  lliy  God-given  power  to  bless 
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And  strengthen  for  the  verities, 
Of  God's  vast  plans  and  purposes! 
Help  us,  dear  Christ,  to  work  through  Thee 
For  the  effacement  of  ourselves, 
In  furthering  Thy  wise  designs; 
And  if  it  be  in  Thy  great  plan, 
That  first.  Gethsemane  be  ours, 
Oh,  may  Thy  angel  strengthen  us 
To  walk  the  paths  of  duty,  here 
Below,  fulfiling  Thy  wise  plans 
For  us,  that  in  the  afterwhile, 
As  Christ,  through  suffering  perfected, 
After  the  Garden's  trials,  passed 
Into  His  glory,  so  may  we 
Find  joy  unending,  in  the  light 
Of  Heaven,  won  through  Thee,  dear  Christ! 
Beyond  the  sorrows,  and  the  power 
Of  darkness  and  of  death;  beyond 
The  falling  blood  drops  of  Gethsemane. 
Damascus,  Ohio,  Seventh  Month,  1918. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crystal  and  a  cell, 
A  jelly-fish  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cave-men  dwell; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty, 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod, 
Some  call  it  Evolution, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

William  Herbert  Carruth. 

One  sunny  afternoon  in  London,  in  191 6,  I  entered  into  con- 
versation with  a  group  of  young  soldiers  and  girls  in  a  pretty 
little  park  close  by  Westminster  Abbey.  I  spoke  to  them  of 
the  joy  there  is  in  Jesus,  whereupon  one  of  them  exclaimed: 
"There  is  no  God — I  was  brought  up  to  believe  such  things, 
but  know  better."  He  assigned  as  the  reason  for  his  assertion 
the  awful  sufferings  developing  from  the  war  and  his  personal 
experiences  in  the  Dardanelles.  His  loss  of  faith,  like  that  of 
many  others,  was  based  on  the  persuasion  that  no  Deity  worthy 
of  reverence  could  permit  such  anguish  to  overtake  mankind. 
These  doubters  represented  a  natural  unwillingness  to  admit 
that  forgetfulness  of  religious  authority  is,  in  individual,  na- 
tional or  international  life  succeeded  by  suffering  somehow  or 
somewhere.  Retribution  is  not  a  matter  of  chance.  This  fact 
alone  indicates  a  profound  reason  for  confidence  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God. 

The  lofty  mountains,  the  thunder  of  the  cataract,  the  boister- 
ous sea,  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  the  fruitful  field,  the  lonely  for- 
est, all  bear  impressive  witness  to  a  universal  and  wonderful 
Architect.  Every  humble  blade  of  grass,  each  modest  wild 
flower — the  germination  and  growth  of  which  science  cannot 
explain — bear  testimony  to  the  marvelous  handiwork  of  a 
supreme  Creator.  The  stars  in  their  courses  tell  of  a  great 
Superintendent  of  the  universe  without  Whose  control  all 
things  would  collapse  and  perish.  God  is  everywhere.  The 
touch  of  His  finger  is  detected  in  the  far-off  worlds — the 
music  of  the  wind  sings  His  praise. 

The  most  amazing  fact  of  history  is  the  realization  of  Bib- 
lical prophecy.  Men  of  vastly  different  epochs,  with  widely 
diverse  intellectual  capacity,  often  unknown  to  each  other, 
all  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  foretold  with  great  variety  of  detail 
of  the  coming  of  One  Who  was  to  be  the  light  and  hope  of  the 
world.  Their  extraordinarily  various  predictions  were  real- 
ized in  the  personality  of  only  one  man,  Jesus  Christ.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  compound  probability  as  applied  to  chance, 
there  was  not  one  possibility  in  very  many  millions  of  such  a 
consummation  of  prediction.  To  assert  that  this  is  coincidence 
is  absurd.  The  only  explanation  is  that  a  supernatural  au- 
thority was  operating  through  those  seers  of  successive  cen- 


turies, and  that  when  Jesus  came  He  was  really  what  He  claim- 
ed to  be — the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

A  defiant  and  sinful  man  or  woman  who  has  been  regenera- 
ted, purified,  redeemed — and  there  are  many  such — is  a  miracle 
that  the  unsupported  will  of  man  cannot  produce  and  which 
philosophy  cannot  explain.  A  transformed  life  bears  witness 
to  God.  In  the  presence  of  twice-born  men,  the  assertions 
of  the  agnostic  are  scattered  as  the  dust. 

To  those  who  reject  Jesus  because  of  finite  vision  or  human 
limitations,  He  with  love  to-day  cries  out,  "O,  ye  of  little 
faith."  Those  who  lay  aside  the  doubts  that  have  harassed 
them  find  in  Him  what  He  promised — peace.  The  inevitable 
law  of  retribution  applying  to  individuals  and  nations,  the 
beauty  of  the  nearby  dew-drop  or  the  distant  suns,  the  miracle 
of  heart-change,  the  marvels  of  prophecy  alike  proclaim  that 
there  is  a  God. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


A  Little  Boy  Who  Needed  a  Bath! — A  True  Story  from 
Japan. — "  My,  what  a  dirty  face  you  have!  And  look  at  those 
hands  and  that  filthy  kimono!  Doesn't  your  mother  ever  wash 
you?  Yes,  your  feet  are  pretty  muddy,  too,  but  that  can't 
be  helped,  when  the  roads  are  so  bad."  I  was  scolding  a  little 
chap  of  about  five,  whose  face  and  hands  and  kimono  were 
all  smeared  with  black  mud  from  the  rice  fields.  His  feet  were 
hidden  under  a  layer  of  nice  brown  road  dirt.  It  was  in  a  little 
country  village  where  we  were  holding  some  tent  meetings. 
The  neighboring  children  had  all  gathered  to  see  the  tent  go 
up;  so  there  was  quite  a  crowd' of  them  standing  around  when 
I  scolded  little  "  Dirty  Face."  They  all  agreed  that  he  needed 
a  bath! 

Well,  the  following  day  our  little  friend  came  running  up 
with  a  smile  all  over  his  face  (it  looked  a  lot  better  than  the 
dirt  of  the  day  before),  and  showed  himself  off  to  me.  His 
feet  were  a  little  muddy  and  his  kimono  was  just  about  the 
same.  But  his  face  and  hands  were  very  much  better.  The 
poor,  hard-working  mother  had  been  unable  to  get  all  of  the 
mud  out  of  his  closely-cut  hair.  I  did  not  blame  her,  however, 
as  she  probably  had  no  soap  and  did  the  washing  by  the  light 
of  a  candle  or  a  little,  flickering  oil  lamp.  So  I  overlooked  the 
faults  and  told  him  he  looked  much  better. 

But,  the  poor  little  fellow  evidently  lived  too  close  to  the 
mud,  for  he  was  around  in  the  afternoon,  looking  about  as 
bad  as  ever!  I  took  him  by  the  hand  and  started  towards  the 
well,  saying,  "Come,  let's  have  a  wash!"  He  began  to  cry, 
so  I  had  to  let  him  go.  "  It  can't  be  helped,"  said  one  of  the 
older  girls.  "  The  roads  are  muddy,  the  rice  fields  are  muddier, 
so  we  just  count  on  being  dirty  by  evening  and  then  all  go 
through  the  big  old  wooden  bath-tub." 

Before  the  week  was  up  we  found  that  there  was  something 
worse  than  dirty  hands  and  faces  in  that  village.  Those  poor 
children  found  it  impossible  to  keep  their  bodies  clean  and  it 
was  still  harder  for  them  to  have  pure  hearts.  Their  homes 
and  their  school  were  filled  with  sin.  Their  fathers  and  teach- 
ers lived  daily  lives  of  sin.  The  principal  of  the  village  school 
•was  drunk  nearly  every  evening,  and  indulged  in  even  worse 
sins  than  that.  How  could  we  expect  the  children  to  grow  up 
in  such  surroundings  without  having  unclean  lives? 

So  every  day  in  the  children's  meetings  the  Bible  stories 
were  told  and  the  children  learned  verses  from  the  Bible. 
They  learned  that  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners."  They  learned  that  it  was  bad  to  tell  falsehoods  and 
dig  the  neighbors'  bamboo  sprouts.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
week  several  of  the  older  children  promised  to  take  Jesus 
as  their  example  and  try  to  have  "clean  hands,  clean  words, 
and  clean  thoughts,"  and  to  save  themselves  "from  habits 
that  harm." 

But  all  the  children  in  Japan  are  not  like  our  friend  "  Mud- 
in-the-face,"  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  him!  Some  of  them 
are  the  cleanest,  nicest  little  things  you  ever  saw.  And  I  know 
some  in  Christian  homes  who  are  as  good  as  you  could  expect 
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lively  children  to  be!  They  study  their  lessons  hard  and  start 
for  school  about  seven  in  the  morning  with  their  clothes  very 
neat  and  books  and  lunch  in  their  little  school  bags.  1  never 
saw  such  obedient  children  in  school.  They  do  just  what  the 
teacher  tells  them  and  return  home  promptly,  looking  nearly 
as  neat  as  when  they  started  out  in  the  morning.  Then  they 
help  mother  around  the  house  or  with  the  baby.  I  think  they 
would  be  good  examples  for  our  American  children!  Let  us 
all  try  to  have  "clean  hands  and  pure  hearts." — Herbert 
V.  Nicholson. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

THOMAS  E.  JONES. 

Has  Social  Christianity  a  Place  in  Japan? 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Charities  and  Relief  of  the  Home  Department  of  Japan,  1 
was  led  to  see  with  new  force  the  opportunity  for  Christianity 
in  this  country.  To  appreciate  this  properly,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  present  level  of  religious  interest 
in  Japan,  both  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term  and  in  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  Christianity. 

A  comparison  of  the  religious  statistics  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  for  a  given  year  reveals,  contrary  to  current 
opinion,  that  Japan  is  a  religious  country.  In  some  ways  she 
appears  more  religious  than  America.  For  example,  the  Japan 
and  American  year  books  for  1914  show  194,000  recognized 
places  for  worship  in  Japan,  or  one  for  every  270  of  popula- 
tion, and  225,000  places  for  worship  in  the  United  States,  or 
one  for  every  400  of  population.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan 
had  but  67,000  recognized  religious  workers,  or  one  to  every 
790  persons,  while  the  United  States  had  176,000  workers,  or 
one  for  every  570  people.  In  number  of  regular  or  irregular 
attenders  at  these  places  our  figures  are  very  much  less  accur- 
ate, and  can  serve  only  roughly  to  indicate  the  true  condition. 
The  Japan  Year  Book  estimates  that  the  most  recently-or- 
ganized sect  of  the  twelve  sects  of  Shintoism  had  more  than 
four  million  adherents  in  1914.  If  this  is  at  all  representative 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  nearly  all  of  the  fifty-three  million  popu- 
lation are  classed  as  Shintoists.  Then  again  the  adherents 
of  Buddhism  are  estimated  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Reischauer,  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  as  being  fully  half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Finally  the  Mission  Year  Book  for  1914  shows  that  the 
total  adherents  to  Christianity,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
were  216,000.  These  combined  statistics,  of  course,  amount 
to  more  than  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  people  are  both 
Shintoists  and  Buddhists.  The  total  adherents  for  all  religions 
in  America  are  estimated  by  H.  E.  Carroll,  as  a  little  above 
thirty-eight  million,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country. 

Is  Japan,  then,  actually  more  religious  than  our  great  coun- 
try, which  supports  missionaries  in  the  "Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun?"  In  belief  in  a  spiritual  universe  and  recognition  of 
super-human  and  extra-human  forces  to  which  people  should 
pay  reverence  Japan  is  more  religious  than  America.  But  in 
appreciating  the  reciprocal  relations  of  ethical  idealism  and 
practical  living  the  western  countries  undoubtedly  lead.  In 
other  words,  the  gap  between  standards  of  business  dealing 
and  the  recitation  of  prayers  is  much  wider  in  Japan  than  in 
America,  although  we  must  admit  it  is  far  too  wide  in  our  own 
country. 

In  Japan  the  lack  of  legislation  against  commercialized  vice, 
the  liquor  traffic,  child  labor,  over-long  hours  for  work,  dan- 
gerous machinery,  low  incomes  and  unsanitary  housing  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  concern  regarding 
matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  her 
people.  Although  some  laws  regarding  these  points  have  been 
passed,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  these  have  been 
enacted  for  the  sake  of  advertising  to  other  nations  that  Japan 
too  is  becoming  modern.  This  statement  is  based  upon  the 
proportionately  small  amount  of  social  legislation  and  the  large 
amount  of  advertisement  which  such  subjects  receive  and  upon 


the  -secret  resentment  that  prosecuting  attorneys  and  other 
local  officials  manifest  towards  foreigners  who  bring  such 
cases  into  the  limelight  and  seek  a  remedy. 

As  one  should  expect,  the  Buddhist  and  Shintoist  leaders 
are  most  openly  opposed  to  any  movement  that  attempts 
to  change  these  conditions.  On  street  corners  and  park  en- 
trances 1  have  heard  priests  openly  denounce  western  civili- 
zation and  all  attempts  to  remedy  social  evils.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  understand,  the  general  religious  attitude  of  Japan  is 
to  preserve  the  social  order,  ignore  causes  of  evil,  and  say  pray- 
ers for  a  spiritual  life  separate  from  this  world.  There  are  a 
few  cases,  however,  where  a  Christian  church  threatening  the 
prestige  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  has  forced  modern  methods 
of  relief  upon  the  community.  Again,  among  the  masses,  the 
pitiable  lack  of  appreciation  of  an  international  code  of  ethics, 
such  as  the  claims  of  humanity  regardless  of  nations,  and  the 
right  of  individuals  and  nations  to  choose  their  rulers,  is  an 
indication  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  religions  of  Japan.  The 
conception  of  interdependence,  welfare,  and  advancement  of 
individuals  has  passed  little  beyond  the  family  stage.  At  the 
very  most  this  conception  has  not  passed  beyond  the  nation- 
family  with  the  Emperor  as  father. 

The  government  officials  of  Japan,  however,  most  of  whom 
have  studied  abroad,  have  the  larger  outlook,  and  are,  there- 
fore, the  most  hopeful  factor  in  the  nation.  They  are  earnestly 
trying  to  bring  Japan  into  the  great  family  of  nations.  Their 
task  is  enormous.  For  the  present  it  seems  best  that  they  con- 
trol the  press  and  decide  matters  of  international  importance 
with  little  reference  to  the  people. 

It  is  the  task  of  Christianity  working  with  the  Government, 
to  internationalize,  humanize  and  spiritualize  the  mass-mind. 
The  future  message  of  Christianity  in  Japan  must  deal  with  the 
whole  life  of  the  individual.  It  must  speak  not  only  to  his 
spiritual  but  his  social  condition.  It  must  carefully  study  each 
community  that  its  physical  environment,  its  life  environment, 
its  prejudices,  and  ideals  may  be  ascertained.  When  these 
are  known,  a  carefully  planned  system  of  remedy  should  be 
undertaken.  Economic,  biologic,  historic  and  psychic  factors 
of  the  individual's  life  must  be  given  attention  along  with  his 
spiritual  nature.  Each  convert  need  not  be  drawn  through 
the  same  theological  knot-hole.  His  salvation  is  the  supreme 
objective  and  all  forces  must  be  used  to  that  end.  Christianity 
with  its  comprehensive  message  of  relief,  sympathy,  equality, 
honesty,  internationalism,  love  and  absolute  loyalty  to  a 
Father-God  is  the  one  religion  that  can  change  the  mass-mind 
and  allow  Japan  to  find  really  her  coveted  place  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Relief  Bureau  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Government  clearly  indicated  his  belief 
in  the  power  of  Christianity  to  do  this  thing,  and  furthermore 
he  indicated  his  hope  that  missionaries  and  mission  stations 
would  undertake  this  broader  program  of  social  as  well  as  in- 
dividual salvation. 


THE  MALABRY  EXPERIMENT. 

Little  wooden  houses  are  now  appearing  by  tens  and  dozens 
at  Malabry,  a  southern  suburb  of  Paris.  They  are  of  the  same 
demountable  type  as  the  famous  little  "huts"  which  the 
Friends  have  built  at  many  centres  in  the  Marne  and  Meuse. 
and  in  the  ill-fated  Somme  region,  for  people  whose  houses 
were  destroyed.  The  Malabry  houses  are  also  temporary; 
but  they  represent  a  new  experiment  in  social  welfare.  It 
is  a  tuberculosis  colony,  which  the  American  Red  C  xoss  is 
financing,  and  which  is  being  erected  by  workers  from  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Repatriates,  the  chaff  of  the  invaded  areas.  Stream  through 
Evian,  and  are  scattered  over  France.  Their  homes  and  rela- 
tives are  still  behind  the  German  lines:  they  come  to  .i  count n 
so  completely  full  of  people,  that  in  many  localities  barns, 
outhouses,  any  kinds  of  shelter  are  being  pressed  into  service, 
Their  future  is  dubious  enough,  anil  when  one  member  of  the 
group  has  tuberculosis  it  becomes  black  indeed.  Having 
already  been  separated  from  a  son  or  daughter  whom  the  Get- 
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mans  have  kept,  the  family  refuses  to  part  with  its  tuberculosis 
member:  the  small  allocation  is  apt  to  go  in  futile  remedies, 
while  the  patient  becomes  worse  in  overcrowded  surroundings. 

The  problem  presented  by  these  people  and  by  refugees 
similarly  situated  is  especially  difficult  because  of  war  condi- 
tions and  the  ignorance  of  the  French  people  concerning  the 
white  plague  but  it  is  not  new  nor  will  it  cease  to  exist  after 
the  war.  It  is  the  problem  which  all  the  big  American  cities 
have  had  to  face,  and  for  which  they  have  as  yet  found  no 
satisfactory  solution.  Neither  is  the  idea  brought  forward  by 
William  Charles  White,  formerly  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis  of  the.  American  Red  Cross,  a  new  idea ,  but  it 
is  about  to  be  put  into  practice  for  the  first  time,  and  for  that 
reason  swing  and  tiles  fly  to  the  roofs  at  Malabry. 

A  village  community  and  family  colony  for  tuberculosis 
refugees  and  repatriates  is  what  the  plan  calls  for — the  houses 
to  be  of  the  demountable  type,  well  known  to  Friends'  workers, 
in  order  that  after  the  war  they  may  be  transported  to  the  dev- 
astated districts.  For  the  sick  people  there  will  be  medical 
care,  and  instruction  will  be  given  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  disease  to  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
family  life  will  be  maintained,  and  a  village  community  may 
grow  up. 

The  plan  took  form  early  in  1918,  when  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  offered  to  lend  to  the  American  Red  Cross  until 
six  months  after  the  war  fifty  acres  of  meadow  and  woodland, 
including  the  Chateau  of  Malabry.  Wood  for  houses  could  be 
secured  through  the  army,  and  the  French  Government 
would  pay  more  than  half  the  cost  of  maintenance.  For  man- 
power the  Red  Cross  turned  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it 
responded.  The  building  of  Malabry  was  the  occasion  for 
American  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit  No.  2. 

The  Friends'  construction  camp  at  Ornans  had  christened 
its  first  section  a  short  time  before;  and  in  Third  Month, 
Frederick  Palmer,  Furman  Betts,  Frank  Cholerton  and  John 
Zook  brought  down  the  first  two  houses  the  camp  had  turned 
out.  Five  and  a  half  days  later  they  were  both  ready  for 
occupation  on  the  field  at  Malabry.  All  the  rest  of  the  Malabry 
houses  are  made  by  French  contractors  from  the  Friends' 
plans,  but  the  erecting  is  still  done  by  the  Quaker  reconstruc- 
tionists.  A  month  from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first 
houses  Unit  No.  2  was  arriving,  and  they,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Reginald  Dann,  cleared  the  ground,  oiled  the  lake  to 
keep  away  mosquitoes  and  started  to  erect. 

Of  course,  difficulties  have  arisen.  The  only  wood  obtaina- 
ble is  of  a  rather  poor  quality;  good  tools  are  rare,  and  dis- 
quieting rumors  have  kept  the  men  somewhat  on  edge.  But 
such  mishaps  occur  to  every  group  of  workers,  and  conditions 
on  the  whole  are  very  favorable.  The  men  are  new  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  French  workers  who  make  the  foundations;  but 
"after  all,"  says  one  of  them,  "only  two  French  words  are 
really  necessary.  If  a  Frenchman  says  'bon,'  you  know  it's 
all  right,  and  if  he  says  'pas  bon,'  you  know  you  have  to  do  it 
again." 

Workers  have  continued  to  arrive  at  Malabry,  and  one 
bunch  came  during  the  late  spring  offensive.  At  midnight  they 
were  wakened  suddenly  and  told  that  the  Germans  were  four 
kilometers  away.  They  grabbed  their  things  and,  still  blink- 
ing, made  for  the  camion.  They  were  half  a  mile  down  the 
road  before  they  discovered  the  joke  that  had  been  played  on 
them;  and  when  they  returned  there  was  a  most  un-Friendly 
scrap,  which  lasted  until  nearly  morning. 

The  completion  of  the  group  of  houses  will  not  necessarily 
mean  the  success  of  the  scheme.  It  will  call  for  careful  admin- 
istration, and  may  be  impossible  under  war-time  conditions; 
but  for  the  present,  the  workers  are  allowed  to  think  great 
things  of  the  future  of  Malabry,  as  they  nail  together  the  sec- 
tions. They  can  imagine  a  thriving  village  community,  with 
schools  and  playgrounds,  a  co-operative  store,  village  laundry, 
community  bath-house,  dispensary,  etc.,  industrial  instruc- 
tion for  the  well  members  of  the  community;  and  perhaps 
after  the  war,  the  inhabitants  taking  their  houses  back  to  their 
native  towns  to  live  in  until  their  old  homes  can  be  rebuilt. 


Lastly,  since  this  is  the  first  time  the  family  colony  for  tuber- 
culosis people  is  being  tried  out  on  a  large  scale,  its  success 
might  have  a  very  far-reaching  effect.  Dr.  White  has  called 
it  a  unique  opportunity  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Horace  B.  Davis. 


HELPING  THE  RED  CROSS. 


LEWIS  S.  GANNETT. 

Through  its  resources  in  money,  men  and  influence  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  able  to  aid  the  English  and 
American  Friends  to  advance  long  cherished  plans  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  difficult  of  realization.  But  the  in- 
debtedness has  not  been  all  one-sided.  The  English  Friends 
were  able  to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  the  results  of  three 
years'  experience  in  France;  their  scheme  of  furniture-selling, 
originating  at  Troyes,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
Red  Cross  work  for  refugees;  it  was  through  the  trust  placed 
in  the  English  Friends  by  the  French  authorities  that  the 
Red  Cross  was  able  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  Chateau  Hachette 
which  has  been  developed  as  the  Edward  L.  Trudeau  San- 
atorium for  tuberculous  refugees  and  repatriates;  and  the 
American  Friends  have  had  resources  in  personnel,  sometimes 
men  of  special  aptitudes,  sometimes  the  general  "main 
d'eeuvre"  or  labor  power  which  is  so  hard  to  find  for  civilian 
work  in  France  to-day,  which  have  helped  pull  through  many 
an  emergency. 

The  first  call  for  man-power  came  from  Toul,  where  the 
Red  Cross  was  trying  to  turn  the  barracks  of  a  military  school 
into  a  healthy  and  happy  home  for  some  500  refugee  children 
under  eight  years  of  age,  who  had  been  sent  away  from  their 
mothers  in  the  frontier  villages  because  there  was  continual 
danger  of  gas  attacks.  In  connection  with  the  refuge  a  hos- 
pital was  established  for  these  civilians  of  frontier  Lorraine 
who  had  been  without  adequate  medical  care  since  their 
doctors  were  mobilized  in  1914.  William  Price,  Byron  Col- 
lins, Lester  Shoemaker,  William  Edwards,  Albert  Garrigues, 
and  Horace  Davis  were  sent.  They  did  odd  jobs  of  car- 
pentry, installed  a  playground  and  carpenter  shop  for  the 
children,  and  finished  a  hundred  and  one  other  bits  of  work 
which  the  doctors  and  nurses  had  not  been  able  to  get  done. 
Later  Price,  Collins  and  Davis  were  transferred  to  work  in  the 
regular  Friends'  stations;  but  in  response  to  the  earnest  request 
of  the  doctors  at  Toul,  Shoemaker  stayed  to  take  care  of  the 
store-rooms,  Garrigues  to  run  automobiles,  and  Edwards 
was  transferred  to  similar  work  at  Luneville,  a  town  not  far 
away.  When  Nancy  came  under  heavy  bombardment  by 
long  range  cannon  and  air-bombs,  word  came  to  Toul  that  the 
Nancy  maternity  hospital  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  the 
barracks  on  a  few  hours'  notice.  The  heads  of  the  hospital 
give  eloquent  testimony  of  the  work  which  the  Quakers  did 
in  scrubbing  the  disused  building,  putting  up  beds,  and  making 
the  other  necessary  preparations.  Two  hours  after  the  Toul 
materniU  was  opened  its  first  baby  came  into  the  world. 

Then  came  the  work  at  Chateau  Hachette.  When  that 
extensive  property,  with  an  unusually  beautiful  park,  was 
offered  to  the  English  Friends  for  tuberculous  refugees,  they 
realized  that  it  probably  should  be  considered  in  the  general 
scheme  of  tuberculosis  work  which  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
were  undertaking  and  they  referred  it  to  the  former  organiza- 
tion. The  Red  Cross  obtained  the  use  of  the  estate,  rent 
free,  and  six  weeks  later,  on  Christmas  day,  the  first  patients 
were  received.  In  the  interim  every  American  Friend  who 
was  delayed  at  Paris  waiting  for  passes,  had  been  working 
hard  under  the  direction  of  Haldane  Robinson,  one  of  the 
English  Friends,  to  finish  the  papering,  plastering,  carpentry, 
plumbing,  glazing,  and  painting  necessary  to  turn  an  orangerie 
into  a  ward,  an  outbuilding  into  a  children's  pavilion,  a  chateau 
into  a  modern  hospital.  The  work  at  Hachette  kept  up  all 
through  the  Winter  and  at  one  time  or  another  almost  every- 
one had  a  hand  in  it;  one  picture  of  a  Quaker  "gang"  in  over- 
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alls  shows  Frrol  Elliott.  Luther  Warren,  Given  C.  Johnson, 
Seymour  Olmsted,  and  Robinson;  but  they  were  only  a  few 
of  those  who  were  there  sooner  or  later,  usually  in  groups  of 
ten  or  a  dozen. 

In  the  Spring,  the  Red  Cross  began  an  extensive  experiment 
on  an  estate  a  short  distance  from  Hachette — the  building  of 
a  village  of  portable  houses  to  care  for  refugee  families  in 
which  there  are  one  or  more  tuberculous  members.  The 
"village"  will  have  a  house  for  each  family,  a  store,  play- 
ground, baths,  and  of  course  quarters  for  the  doctors  and 
nurses  who  will  supervise  the  whole  so  that  the  sick  may  be- 
come better  and  the  well  escape  the  infection.  After  the  war 
the  family  can  take  its  portable  house  back  to  its  devastated 
village  in  the  war  zone.  This  village,  together  with  the  Hach- 
ette estate,  go  under  the  general  name  of  the  Edward  L. 
Trudeau  Sanatorium,  in  memory  of  the  great  American 
tuberculosis  expert,  who  was  of  French  parentage. 

Charles  Parnell  and  Ralph  Whitely  are  at  work  in  the 
sanatorium  proper  as  orderlies,  and  some  thirty-five  Friends 
are  building  the  village;  Robinson,  and  Reginald  Dann  of 
the  English  Friends.  Frank  Cholerton  of  the  American  Friends' 
Unit  No.  i.  and  thirty-two  members  of  Unit  No.  2,  the  body 
of  Americans  brought  over  at  the  request  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  do  the  more  extensive  pieces  of  Red  Cross  work  for  which 
sufficient  men  could  not  be  taken  from  the  regular  Friends' 
equipes.  They  are:  Howard  Douglas,  Chester  Graybill, 
Mervin  Myers,  Floyd  Hornie,  Albert  Hall,  Floyd  Schmoe, 
Alfred  Outland,  James  Stanislawsky,  William  Cheyney, 
William  Reichert,  William  Redick,  George  Phillips,  Thomas 
Benson,  Lewis  Clark,  James  Cocks,  M.  W.  Graham,  Arthur 
Fulton,  Herbert  Hill,  Lawrence  Hollingsworth,  Joseph  Hos- 
kins,  Robert  Johnson,  Trueman  Johnson,  Harlan  Jones,  Jacob 
McDonald,  John  Mager,  Oscar  Marshburn,  Sylvester  Marsh- 
burn,  Loren  Perry,  Dixon  Philips,  Robert  Ross,  and  Gerald 
Weed. 

Very  early  in  the  Fall  the  Red  Cross  discovered  the  special 
aptitudes  of  Robert  Metcalfe  and  borrowed  him  to  assist  in 
organizing  a  special  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
limbs  for  French  war  cripples;  Mary  Ross  and  Lewis  Gannett 
were  lent  temporarily  for  editorial  work  in  which  they  had 
had  special  experience;  and  Walter  Wildman  was  assigned  as 
an  assistant  in  the  organization  of  an  agricultural  training 
centre  for  French  war  cripples.  The  acute  refugee  situation 
in  Italy  after  the  retreat  in  the  late  Fall  needed  trained  work- 
ers, and  the  Friends  lent  four  to  the  Red  Cross:  Leah  Cad- 
bury,  Marjorie  Johnson,  and  two  Englishwomen,  Rachel  and 
Jean  Alexander.  More  recently  Gordon  Hartshorn  and  Frank- 
lin Earnest,  of  Unit  No.  2,  have  gone  to  assist  Wildman  at 
the  mutile  farm  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Re-educa- 
tion of  Mutiles  is  clamoring  for  three  more  men.  Ross  C. 
Miles,  also  of  Unit  No.  2,  will  probably  be  assigned  to  run  a 
dairy  farm  at  La  Chaux,  near  Lyons,  where  the  Red  Cross 
has  a  convalescent  camp  for  several  hundred  Paris  and  Lyons 
slum  children. 

In  the  late  Autumn  some  six  hundred  children  from  oc- 
cupied Belgium,  sickly  and  undernourished,  were  sent  to 
France  through  Switzerland  to  be  cared  for  in  a  refugee  estab- 
lishment in  a  former  Chartreuse  monastery  in  central  France 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium  and  the 
Red  Cross.  Two  English  Friends  and  Edwin  Zavitz  and 
Henry  Strater  were  sent  to  teach  the  boys  healthy  American 
games,  to  organize  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  do  anything  else 
that  might  be  asked  of  them.  These  Belgian  children  came 
from  Liege,  a  factory  city  of  coal  and  iron;  they  did  not  know 
how  to  play — apparently  they  never  had  known  or  had  for- 
gotten under  the  rigors  of  three  years  of  German  rule;  and 
they  felt  strange  and  homesick  in  the  country.  The  success 
of  the  Friends  in  helping  to  make  them  normally  vigorous 
and  happy  children  is  attested  by  the  request  for  more  such 
workers  which  the  Queen's  representative  in  charge  of  the 
school  made  to  the  Friends.  Recently  Dorothy  Quimby  has 
gone  to  LeGlandier  and  Zavitz  further  south  to  Maulion, 
where  another  colony  is  soon  to  be  established. 


A  baby  saving  exhibit  was  opened  by  the  Red  Cross  at  Lyons 
in  the  Spring,  and  attracted  173,000  visitors  in  the  three  weeks 
of  its  existence.  Harold  Allman,  Tracy  Augur,  Paul  Elliott, 
G.  Otho  Holmes,  George  Mills,  and  Ross  Miles  helped  arrange 
exhibits,  put  up  signs,  give  out  literature,  play  football  with 
the  boys  in  its  model  playgrounds,  and  do  other  odd  chores. 
Early  in  the  Summer  they  went  on  with  the  exposition  to 
Marseilles.  Jesse  Forsythe,  Ezra  Moore,  Sumner  Mills,  Fred 
Hester,  and  Jesse  Harvey  were  assigned  to  help  in  the  per- 
manent playgrounds  established  at  Lyons.  Some  of  these 
two  groups  of  men  will  be  detailed  to  the  convalescent  camp  at 
La  Chaux,  near  Lyons,  to  erect  the  wooden  barracks  which 
are  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  camp  by  several  hundred 
children. 

The  German  offensive  last  Spring  brought  emergencies  in 
which  every  member  of  the  war  zone  equipes  was  called  upon 
to  play  special  parts — and  as  the  aftermath  of  that  work  several 
especially  trained  members  of  the  units  have  continued  in 
Red  Cross  work  for  those  refugees.  Carroll  Binder  is  working 
at  Louviere  and  William  Southworth  at  Les  Andelys;  Seymour 
Olmsted,  is  assistant  to  the  Red  Cross  delegate  for  refugees 
at  Laval.  A  group  of  Friends  went  to  Eaux  Bonnes  in  the 
Pyrenees  to  help  care  for  some  hundreds  of  evacues  driven  from 
their  homes  in  the  Somme  before  the  German  advance.  They 
included  Alexander  Lauriston,  A.  J.  E.  Lewis,  E.  W.  Oldham 
and  F.  J.  Wellman  of  the  English  Friends,  William  and  Mary 
Duguid,  Francis  Sharpless,  and  H.  D.  Marshall.  Eaux  Bonnes 
has  since  become  a  regular  Friends'  equipe. 

When  the  German  offensive  drove  thousands  of  homeless 
folk  from  their  villages  in  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne,  the  Red 
Cross  turned  to  the  Friends  for  aid  in  managing  the  very 
critical  situation  which  it  produced  in  the  Aube,  just  south 
of  the  invaded  or  threatened  country.  Dorothy  North,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  relief  equipe  at  Troyes  since  last 
Fall,  has  been  appointed  to  the  important  position  of  delegate 
for  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Refugees  at  that  strategic  point, 
where  her  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  the  work  will  be 
especially  valuable. 

One  of  the  latest  requests,  also  from  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
was  for  workers  at  Evian,  where  hundreds  of  repatriates,  re- 
turned from  France  by  the  German  authorities,  enter  the  coun- 
try at  the  Swiss  frontier.  Elliott  Brown,  John  Winston,  and 
Christopher  Roberts  of  Unit  No.  2  have  gone  to  take  charge 
of  a  canteen  where  the  thirsty  travelers  can  get  lemonade  and 
other  sweet  drinks  after  their  long  and  uncomfortable  journey. 
Richard  A.  Larkin,  also  of  Unit  No.  2,  has  been  detailed  to 
drive  an  automobile  for  the  Shurtleff  Memorial  Fund,  one  of 
the  excellent  Paris  charities  for  refugees  with  which  the  Red 
Cross  works  in  close  co-operation. 

'  In  such  an  account  as  this  only  those  can  be  mentioned 
whose  work  in  the  Red  Cross  has  been  of  sufficient  duration 
to  get  in  the  records.  Others  have  given  no  less  valuable  if 
transitory  advice.  Grace  Hornbrook  filled  in  a  secretarial 
gap  in  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  when  help  was 
badly  needed.  In  the  recent  rush  of  weary  refugees  through 
the  Paris  stations  as  many  as  thirty-five  or  forty  Friends  have 
been  on  duty  some  days,  or  some  nights,  carrying  luggage, 
washing  dishes  in  the  emergency  canteens,  giving  medical 
aid,  befriending  the  unhappy  people  forced  from  their  homes. 
A.  C.  Holliday,  of  Unit  No.  2,  heroically  donned  an  apron 
and  has  been  cooking  in  an  improvised  kitchen  seven  days 
a  week,  many  hours  a  day,  making  the  cocoa,  coffee  and  hot 
soup  that  are  given  to  the  hundreds  of  travelers  at  that  station 
before  they  pass  on. 

Without  the  Friends  the  Red  Cross  probably  could  not  have 
undertaken  its  great  tuberculosis  centre  at  Hachette.  the 
model  village,  which  is  unique  in  medical  history;  in  other 
enterprises  they  have  given  the  all-essential  aid.  usually  un- 
romantic,  hard  manual  work,  which  has  pushed  the  venture 
through  to  success.  These  accomplishments  are  marked  up 
to  the  credit  of  the  Friends  in  the  memories  of  the  Red  Cross 
officials  in  Paris,  and  of  the  directors  of  the  institutions  to 
whose  aid  they  have  come;  but  it  is  well  that  the  Friends  at 
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home  also  should  know  how  well  man)'  uninteresting  but  all- 
essential  tasks  have  been  done  and  how  readily  emergencies 
have  boon  met.  "Quakers  proving  invaluable"  was  the 
verdict  sent  by  Edward  Eyre  Hunt,  Red  Cross  head  of  the 
emergency  relief  for  civilians  in  the  battle  of  Picardy,  and  he 
is  not  alone  in  his  judgment. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  FRENCH  MINISTER'S  WIFE. 

(Note. — The  work  in  France  which  the  daughter  of  the  historian, 
D'Aubigne,  has  presented  to  Friends,  continues  to  yield  responses  of 
gratitude.  Lydia  C.  Sharpless  has  put  three  letters  in  our  hands  from 
which  we  make  brief  extracts.  The  complete  letters  are  interesting,  but 
we  are  pressed  for  space. — Eds.] 

First  under  date  of  Fourth  Month  ioth: 

In  order  to  take  Susanne  from  the  distressing  scenes  and 
from  the  danger,  and  also  in  order  to  find  a  little  sleep  so 
entirely  necessary  to  our  depressed  nervous  systems,  we 
went  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Troissy,  where,  although  our 
parsonage  was  entirely  full  of  soldiers,  we  were  able  to  re- 
cuperate a  little. 

This  time  Susanne's  school  was  partly  demolished,  so  she 
had  eight  days'  additional  vacation,  which  were  a  great 
benefit  to  the  little  girl.  She  resumed  her  lessons  yester- 
day in  another  class-room,  where  the  broken  window-panes 
were  replaced  by  oiled  cloth.  She  found  part  of  her  books 
under  the  plaster.  Fortunately,  the  well-protected  cellar 
is  a  place  of  safety  for  the  pupils.  We  are  trying  to  leave 
Susanne  for  awhile  in  the  school,  where  she  worked  so  well 
and  where  she  had  some  excellent  teachers;  but  we  are  very 
much  afraid  that  this  cannot  be  continued.  In  case  the 
danger  should  return  and  should  be  constant,  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  take  her  to  the  western  part  of  France,  where  my 
sister-in-law  will  take  her  into  her  home.  She  will  then  have 
to  continue  her  studies  at  the  high  school. 

Last  evening  as  I  was  talking  with  anxiety  about  the  situa- 
tion, present  and  future,  of  our  churches  and  of  our  own  sit- 
uation, Susanne  expressed  herself  in  this  sweet  way,  "Oh, 
well,  we  will  be  poor,  but  what  matters  that!  At  least  we 
have  been  brave!" 

After  acknowledging  remittances  under  date  of  Fifth 
Month  3,  the  following  will  be  of  interest: 

But  for  you  how  many  distressing  appeals  would  have  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  unanswered!  More  and  more  I  realize 
that  the  Lord  Himself  has  permitted  us  to  know  each  other. 
I  will  never  forget  how  much  I  have  been  helped,  morally 
and  materially,  to  do  a  truly  valuable  work,  just  by  the  sym- 
pathy which  you  have  aroused  for  us,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

You  would  like  to  know,  dear  madame,  what  experiences 
we  have  had  here  from  the  great  offensive.  Our  section  has 
been  relatively  calm,  while  most  of  the  excitement  has  been 
on  the  threatened  points.  However,  we  have  been  again 
bombarded  by  aeroplanes,  and  that  is  not  very  pleasant. 
But  we  have  been  painfully  grieved  on  seeing  the  mad  enemy 
venting  its  spite  upon  Rheims.  For  several  evenings  in 
succession  we  have  seen  the  lights  of  the  immense  fire  and 
we  have  seen  arriving  the  pitiable  procession  of  the  last 
refugees,  those  who  for  three  years  have  stood  everything, 
those  who  managed  in  some  way  to  live  underground  so 
as  not  to  leave  their  homes,  and  who  in  self-defense  have 
been  compelled  to  flee,  without  even  being  able  to  take  any- 
thing with  them.  Several  were  seriously  affected  by  the 
gases  or  had  their  eyes  burned.  One  Protestant  woman 
has  just  died,  in  the  City  Hall,  after  several  days  of  cruel 
suffering.  The  pastor  and  I  went  to  express  our  sympathy 
to  her  sister  and  to  pray  beside  the  coffin.  I  will  never  forget 
the  expression  of  sweetness  and  serenity  of  that  face,  cold 
in  death.  And  will  you  believe  it,  dear  madame,  while  look- 
ing at  her,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  envied  that  one  who 
had  arrived  Home,  leaving  far  behind  all  the  sufferings  of 
life,  all  the  horrors  of  the  war! 

Another  person  of  the  Protestant  church,  at  Rheims, 


seriously  affected  by  gas,  was  cured,  thanks  to  God.  She 
and  her  daughter  were  compelled  to  flee  from  their  apart- 
ment, which  was  destroyed  by  two  bombs.  Thirty  bombs 
fell  around  their  house.  The  daughter,  on  arriving,  found 
she  had  no  means  of  earning  a  living.  The  important  thing 
was  to  get  a  position  for  this  dear,  tried  soul.  I  was  able 
to  find  her  a  place  in  an  office,  but,  in  order  to  take  the  po- 
sition, it  was  necessary  for  her  to  understand  typewriting 
and  stenography.  Courageously  she  commenced  to  take 
lessons,  using  for  that  purpose  a  small  amount  of  money 
which  she  really  needed  in  order  to  rent  a  furnished  room 
where  she  and  her  sick  mother  could  live. 

You  can  imagine,  dear  madame,  what  the  money  which 
came  from  the  kind  friends  in  Canada  meant  as  it  has  been 
contributed  here.  When  1  gave  the  dear  girl  the  money 
which  was  to  repair  the  breach  made  by  the  expense  of  the 
lessons  in  typewriting,  she  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  "Oh,  madame!  Has  this  fallen  to  me  from  Heaven? 
I  have  so  much  need  of  it!" 

Another  use  (among  many  others)  of  your  generosity 
has  been  the  purchase  of  a  couch  for  a  man  afflicted  with  a 
terrible  wound  in  his  foot.  He  cannot  be  cured  because  he 
has  diabetes.  For  several  months  he  has  not  left  his  bed,  and 
a  couch  was  necessary  in  order  to  place  him  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  pure  air.  His  daughters  earn  the  living  for  their 
poor,  sick  father,  who  can  never  work  any  more.  These  peo- 
ple live  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  near  the  station.  At 
each  bombardment  they  are  very  much  exposed,  and  it  is 
terrible  to  have  the  sick  father  on  the  second  floor,  unable 
to  take  refuge  in  the  cellar. 

In  the  last  raid,  Jeanne,  the  eldest  of  the  two  girls,  did 
not  wish  to  leave  her  father.  She  held  his  hands  while  trying 
to  reassure  him.  Once  a  bomb  shook  the  room  so  much  that 
the  lamp  went  out,  and  in  the  darkness  the  sick  man  uttered 
a  sorrowful  groan,  then  a  sweet,  trembling  voice  commenced 
to  sing: 

*'  Alors  que  la  nuit  sombre 

S'abaisse  autour  de  moi; 

Alors  que  tout  dans  V ombre 

Semble  un  sujet  d'e  ftroi! 

Aurai-je  peur? 

Non,  Jesus  m'aime 

II  est  toujours  mon  Defenseur; 

Aurai-je  peur? 

Non,  Jesus  m'aime 

II  est  pres  de  mon  coeur." 
("As  the  dark  night  settles  around  me;  as  in  the  shadow  everything 
seems  an  object  of  fear;  shall  I  be  afraid?    No,  Jesus  loves  me,  He  is 
always  my  Defender.    Shall  I  be  afraid?    No,  Jesus  loves  me!    He  is 
so  near  to  my  heart! " ) 

And  it  is  thus  that  this  song,  learned  at  Sunday-school 
and  sung  every  week  by  our  children,  just  as  they  are  leav- 
ing the  church,  could  bring  back  a  little  calm  and  confidence 
into  the  room  of  the  sick  man,  visited  by  fright  and  the  fear 
of  a  horrible  death! 

I  could  write  a  volume,  dear  madame,  if  I  should  tell  all 
the  incidents  of  my  daily  life,  which  make  me  run  with  in- 
finite gratitude  to  my  box  of  gifts  from  America. 

How  many  soldiers,  widows  and  orphans  receive  a  little 
encouragement  or  a  package  of  provisions  which  is  always 
so  much  appreciated ! 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say,  "Thank  you"  to  all  those 
who  aided  us  in  this  great  task  of  love.  Will  you  do  it  for 
me,  dear  madame,  and  assure  our  unknown  friends  of  our 
deepest  gratitude? 

From  St.  Maizent  (Deux  Sevres),  under  date  of  Sixth 
Month  6,  1918,  we  select  the  following: 

You  will  be  very  much  distressed  to  learn  that  we  are 
among  those  whom  the  terrifying  advance  of  the  enemy  has 
brutally  driven  from  their  homes,  increasing  the  lamentable 
procession  of  refugees  who  were  fleeing  from  the  bombs,  the 
poisonous  gases,  the  murderous  shells;  in  a  word,  all  the 
horrors  of  war. 
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W  e  were  peacefully  settled  in  our  country  home  at  Troissy, 
where  we  had  gone  to  find  for  my  husband  the  pure  air, 
quietness  and  sunshine  prescribed  by  the  doctors,  for  he  is 
still  very  sick. 

W  e  have  been  compelled  to  escape  with  only  our  hand- 
bags and  a  valise  containing  a  little  linen,  my  Bible  and  the 
photographs  of  my  children  and  the  sermons  of  my  husband. 
And  still  we  have  thanked  God  that  He  has  protected  us 
when  we  had  to  pass  through  a  battle  between  two  enemy 
planes  and  one  of  ours.  Some  shell  or  some  shrapnel  just 
missed  hitting  us,  and  1  still  tremble  with  fear  when  1  think 
of  it. 

M.  F. 


WHAT  THE  QUAKERS  DO  IN  ONE  WEEK. 

HORACE  B.  DAVIS. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-six  men  and  women,  bent  on  help- 
ing civilians  who  have  suffered  from  the  war — what  do  they 
accomplish  in  a  week?  Rather  more  than  one  can  recount  in 
a  breath.  For  they  are  scattered  over  nine  countries,  and  their 
occupations  range  from  harrowing  to  hobnobbing  with  Bol- 
sheviki.  Nearly  half  the  band  are  English,  and  nearly  half  are 
Americans;  and  South  Africa,  Australia,  Holland,  Canada  and 
France  are  all  represented. 

The  bulk  of  the  band,  over  four  hundred,  are  working  back 
of  the  lines  in  France.  In  some  places,  not  far  back  of  the  lines, 
for  the  late  German  offensive  put  in  danger  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Friends'  institutions,  the  Maternity  Hospital  at  Chalons- 
sur-Marne.  This  hospital  has  been  running  since  the  winter 
of  1914;  but  the  seven  hundredth  baby  to  be  born  brought  no 
luck  to  the  house;  for  shortly  after  its  arrival,  the  military 
ordered  the  town  to  be  evacuated.  Premises  had  already  been 
selected  at  Mery,  a  clean  little  town  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Seine;  and  the  day  after  the  message  was  received  at  Cha- 
lons, the  evacuation  was  carried  out  in  automobiles.  It  was 
completed  sooner  than  had  been  planned;  for  the  drivers  re- 
turning from  the  first  trip  could  see  the  sky  lit  up  by  the  flashes 
of  an  offensive  along  an  eighty  kilometre  front;  and  when  they 
arrived  in  Chalons,  shells  from  a  long-range  gun  were  falling 
there  every  five  minutes. 

But  the  Friends'  work  of  civilian  relief  does  not  bring  them 
under  fire.  Some  have  done  emergency  work  during  the  Ger- 
man offensives  in  the  Somme  and  Marne;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
labor  is  carried  out  miles  back  of  the  front,  repairing  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  war. 

At  Dr.  Babbitt's  hospital  at  Sermaize,  in  the  Marne,  the 
five  hundred  and  twentieth  operation  has  been  performed;  the 
hospital  is  now  the  operating  centre  for  the  Marne  and  a  large 
section  of  the  Meuse,  and  mission  doctors  are  continually 
sending  in  patients  they  come  across  in  their  rounds. 

An  orderly  evacuation  on  a  large  scale  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation just  back  of  the  Marne  front  was  recently  carried  out 
by  the  military  authorities,  and  the  cars  of  the  Friends'  Mis- 
sion followed  the  caravan  and  picked  up  the  weak  and  ailing 
on  whom  the  long  journey  was  beginning  to  tell. 

The  Mission  in  France  has  for  many  months  supplied  emer- 
gency houses  to  the  unfortunate  people  near  the  front;  but 
recently  it  has  turned  its  attention  to  the  refugees  whose  homes 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  lines,  if  indeed  they  exist  at  all. 
The  refugees  do  not  live  in  cellars;  but  many  of  them  would 
be  thankful  for  the  chance,  since  in  a  cellar  they  would  have 
room  to  turn  around.  Beside  the  houses  at  Dole,  Troyes  and 
Besancon,  which  are  now  being  constructed  for  the  overflow 
population  in  these  cities,  fifty  more  of  the  famous  little  de- 
mountable "huts"  are  shortly  to  be  put  up  at  Montceau-les- 
Mines  in  the  interior.  There  the  influence  of  the  Friends  is  to 
make  itself  felt  in  a  personal  way  also,  as  it  is  now  at  Dole,  by 
the  presence  of  relief  workers  who  will  supply  clothes  and  other 
goods  to  the  necessitous. 

The  children  who  had  been  recovering  health  at  St.  Remy, 
in  the  Marne,  have  had  to  move  while  a  new  well  was  sunk; 
for  the  former  water  supply,  never  above  suspicion,  was  re- 


cently tested  and  found  impure.  Ten  of  them  have  joined  the 
convalescents  at  Samoens,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Alpine 
peaks. 

Be  it  caring  for  children,  or  repairing  farmers'  machines,  or 
slaving  in  a  factory  in  order  that  refugees  may  be  housed,  the 
work  of  the  four  hundred  Friends  in  France  is  constantly 
stimulated  by  the  realization  that  the  need  is  greater  than  they 
can  meet,  and  the  work  they  do  would  not  be  done  if  they 
didn't  do  it.  But  how  much  more  is  this  true  of  the  little  band 
in  Russia! 

The  famine  fund  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  which  has  been 
partly  raised  in  England,  is  already  being  used  to  the  very 
best  advantage,  increasing  the  crop  in  Russia,  whether  by  dis- 
tributing seed  corn  or  by  attacking  the  steppe  marmot.  This 
little  animal  will  ruin  a  field  of  grain  in  a  very  short  time,  but 
the  peasant  is  inclined  to  accept  his  ravages,  like  so  many  other 
evils,  as  the  will  of  God. 

Another  fraction  of  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  trying 
to  busy  the  hands  and  minds  of  Belgian  refugees  in  the  camps 
in  Holland.  Still  others  are  for  the  present  members  of  the 
Serbian  Relief  Fund.  In  England  and  France,  they  work  among 
colonies  of  Serbian  boys,  numbering  in  all  over  six  hundred, 
who  have  come  there  to  be  educated;  in  Corsica,  another  col- 
ony is  being  supplied  with  work;  in  Macedonia,  relief  is  being 
administered;  and  in  Tunis  and  Corfu,  whither  members  of 
the  scattered  nation  have  been  blown,  the  Friends'  workers 
are  found. 

A  rapidly  growing  group  is  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 
One  band  has  completed  thirty  of  the  little  houses  at  Malabry, 
just  outside  Paris,  whither  will  come  families  of  refugees  and 
repartriates,  in  which  is  a  tuberculosis  member,  and  it  is  still 
working.  Another  little  group  has  gone  to  the  famous  centre 
at  Toul,  where  five  hundred  children  from  the  danger  zone 
are  being  cared  for.    And  more  are  arriving  all  the  time. 

The  members  of  the  Friends'  Missions  who  work  with  the 
Serbian  Relief  Fund  and  the  American  Red  Cross  are  of  course 
supported  by  the  funds  of  these  organizations;  but  no  matter 
where  or  with  whom  they  give  their  services,  all  the  Friends 
aim  to  accompany  them  with  that  elixir  of  good-will  which 
they  consider  doubles  the  value  of  a  gift. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

During  the  summer  one  of  the  buildings  at  Friends'  Select  School  has 
been  the  scene  of  unwonted  activity.  The  Children's  Country  Week  As- 
sociation has  been  permitted  to  maintain  headquarters  there  and  the 
"Paradise  Special,"  a  large  passenger  truck,  has  started  with  its  happy 
loads  of  human  freight  from  the  Cherry  Street  entrance. 


A  striking  item  of  news  has  been  received  from  South  Africa.  The 
Mayor  of  Cape  Town  has  introduced  a  two  minutes'  pause  at  mid-day, 
when  opportunity  is  given  to  spend  that  period  in  prayer  to  God.  Im- 
mediately the  mid-day  gun  is  fired,  the  Last  Post  is  sounded  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Mansion  House  Chambers,  and  silence  is  observed  through- 
out the  city.  Passengers  in  the  streets  take  off  their  hats,  traffic  is  stopped, 
and  in  the  shops  the  assistants  and  customers  stand  still. — The  Friend 
[London]. 


Herbert  W.  Green  (Attcnder,  Walthamstow  P.  M.)  was  before  the 
Local  Tribunal  in  England,  Seventh  Month  19th.  His  claim  for  absolute 
exemption  was  dismissed.  Being  only  eighteen  he  was  told  he  was  a  minor 
and  as  such  had  no  conscience  and  ought  to  do  as  he  was  ordered  by  his 
seniors.    He  is  appealing. 


An  experiment  in  founding  a  new  meeting,  started  by  Ahington  Quar- 
terly Meeting  two  years  ago,  is  proving  both  interesting  and  successful. 
Two  young  married  couples,  who  settled  in  the  village  of  Cheltenham, 
provided  a  nucleus. 

A  meeting,  held  every  First-day,  at  ten-thirty,  in  a  private  home,  has 
been  regularly  "indulged,"  as  reported  to  our  last  Yearly  Meeting. 

There  are  now  seventeen  Friends  resident  in  the  village,  of  whom  seven 
are  children.  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  now  has  two  children  of  school 
age  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Visitors  ale  frequent  1\  in  attend- 
ance and  more  such  concerned  Friends  would  be  welcome   \  convenient 
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tram  loaves  the  Reading  Terminal  at  9.41  on  First-day  mornings,  arriv- 
ing at  Cheltenham  at  10.09.  The  Fox  Chase  car,  No.  50,  north  on  Fifth 
St  toot,  provides  another  means  of  access,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
hour's  run  traverses  Philadelphia's  best  farming  land.  The  meeting  is 
held  at  525  Ryers  Avenue. 

This  statement  in  the  report  of  Friends'  work  in  Russia,  in  The  Friend 
[London]  will  surely  be  of  interest: 

"A  most  interesting  work  which  is  engaging  part  of  J.  Catchpool's 
time  is  the  translation,  with  Countess  Olga  Tolstoy,  of  Quaker  litera- 
ture, into  the  Russian  language." 

The  following  instance  of  longevity  noted  in  The  Friend  [London] 
gives  us  occasion  to  say  that  there  is  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  still  older. — [Eds.] 

"Ellen  Taylor,  of  Islesworth,  whose  decease  on  the  30th  ult.  is  re- 
corded this  week,  was  probably,  on  that  date,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  She  was  born  at  Feltham,  Middlesex,  of  an  old 
Quaker  family  in  1816,  and  had  reached  the  age  of  102  years  three  weeks 
before  her  death.  During  the  larger  part  of  her  life  she  was  a  member  of 
Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting  and  attended  the  meetings  at  Tottenham 
in  the  days  when  so  many  well-known  Quaker  families  resided  in  that 
district.  Thirty-six  years  ago  she  removed  to  Islesworth,  and  thus  be- 
came a  member  of  Westminster  and  Longford  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
interment  took  place  in  the  Friends'  graveyard  at  Islesworth,  where 
her  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters,  all  born  before  she  was,  were  interred, 
many  Friends  and  neighbors  being  present." 

The  Basis  of  Christian  Unity. — Jesus  stood  for  the  unity  of  life — 
a  fellowship  as  vital  as  that  of  the  branch-vine  with  its  stock,  and  nothing 
else  could  result  in  the  fair  fruits  He  desired  to  see  produced.  We  must 
discover  a  way  not  only  of  association,  but  of  living  unity.  It  will  come 
through  the  centre.  United  in  loyalty  to  Christ  we  shall  come  into  fel- 
lowship with  one  another.  When  we  look  at  the  things  that  divide  us, 
divisions  only  grow  the  more  distinct;  but  if  we  centre  mind  and  will 
upon  the  things  that  unite  us,  we  grow  swiftly  nearer  to  one  another  in 
spirit  and  purpose.  The  deeper  fellowship  can  only  be  created  among 
men  and  women  when  each  has  a  deeper  fellowship  with  God.  Oneness 
at  the  centre  insures  oneness  at  the  circumference.  We  are  not  to  lay 
stress  on  creeds,  or  on  outward  forms,  not  even  on  agreement  as  to  ideas 
about  politics,  social  problems,  or  intellectual  interests.  But  we  do  ex- 
press agreement  about  the  effort  to  understand  and  to  apply  to  our- 
selves and  to  others  the  will  of  Jesus.  If  we  are  loyal  to  this  aim  we  shall 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  others  to  grow  like  Him,  and  to  effect  among 
His  followers  the  best  and  truest  unity. — G.  Ctjrrie  Martin  in  the 
Friend  [London  |. 


Following  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  comprising 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  will 
be  answering  the  Government  questionnaire  in  the  very  near  future: 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1684.  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting,  Western  District,  was  established  in  1814. 
Muncy  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1796.  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting  was  established  in  1684.  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  was  es- 
tablished in  1683.  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1682. 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1714.  Germantown 
Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1683.  Chester  Monthly  Meeting 
(Penna.)  was  established  in  1682.  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting  was  es- 
tablished'in  1721.  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1684. 
Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1750.  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1815.  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meet- 
ing was  established  in  1830.  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting  was  estab- 
lished in  1737.  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1763. 
Kennett  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1686.  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1718.  London  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting  was  established  in  1792.  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting  was 
established  in  1678.  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in 
1684.  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1783. 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1683.  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting  was  established  in  1695.  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  (N.  J.) 
was  established  in  1803.  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting  was  established 
in  1760.  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1793. 
Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  in  1785.  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting  was  established  in  1676. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  Ninth  Month  14,  1918. 


Received  from  20  Meetings  $10,925.03 

Received  from  17  Individuals   409.68 

Received  for  Supplies   6.05 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   6.10 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   '  15.65 


Total  $11,362.51 


Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 


Boxes  Received  Week  Ending  Ninth  Month  7,  1918. — California, 
Berkeley,  San  Jos6;  Colorado,  Springfield;  Delaware,  Hockessin;  In- 
diana, Bridgeport,  Greenville,  Hagerstown,  Plainfield,  Richmond  (2); 
Iowa,  Earlham,  LeGrand;  Nebraska,  Central  City;  New  York,  Clinton 
Corners;  Ohio,  Winona,  West  Elkton;  Oregon,  Newberg(  3);  Pennsyl- 
vania, Audubon,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Germantown,  Lansdowne  (3)  Media, 
Newtown,  Oxford,  Pineville,  Swarthmore  (2). 


Information  on  the  New  Questionnaire. — The  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  is  issuing  a  bulletin  of  information  for  all  Friends  of 
conscription  age.  Every  registrant  should  have  a  copy  of  this  bulletin 
before  filling  out  his  questionnaire.  Write  to  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  answering  Series  IX,  Question  2; 
"If  thy  religious  convictions  are  such  that  thee  could  not  accept  any 
service  even  non-combatant  under  military  control,  thee  should  fully 
state  the  fact  in  the  margin  of  the  page  at  the  side  of  the  question.  If 
thee  answers  No  thee  will  be  subject  to  full  military  service.  If  thee 
answers  Yes  thee  will  be  liable  to  non-combatant  service  under  military 
control."  In  answering  the  other  questions  state  that  there  are  120,000 
Friends  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  adopted  oppo- 
sition to  war  as  a  part  of  its  principles  about  1660. 


Recent  Arrivals  in  France. — William  John  Brockelbank,  New- 
market, Canada;  Margaret  Gold,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Arthur  Jones,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri;  Joseph  Irving  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Clarence 
Edward  Pennell,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  James  Willard  Ragsdale,  Greenleaf, 
Idaho;  Dorothy  Walton,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Richard  R.  Wood,  River- 
ton,  N.  J.;  Edward  Needles  Wright,  Moylan,  Pa.;  J.  Thompson  Zachary, 
Snow  Camp,  N.  C. 


NOTICES. 

Owing  to  unfortunate  printer's  error  in  final  makeup  of  booklet  in- 
formation, regarding  the  Questionnaire,  M.  Albert  Linton's  name  appears 
as  Chairman  of  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  It  should  have 
read  Chairman  of  the  Draft  Committee  of  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Com- 
mittee. 


Meetings  from  Ninth  Month  22  to  Ninth  Month  28,  1918: 

Frankford  Monthly  Meeting,  Fourth-day,  Ninth  Month  25th,  at  7.45 
p.  M. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  26th, 
at  10.30  a.  m. 

Germantown,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  26th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  26th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 


Died. — Eighth  Month  31,  1918,  Priscilla  Wright,  in  her  ninety-first 
year;  an  Elder  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  at  her  home,'  near  Torresdale,  Pa.,  Eighth  Month  25, 1918,  Helen 

R.  Bacon,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

 ,  at  the  Barclay  Home,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Eighth  Month  26, 

1918,  Emily  Pusey,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year;  a  member  of  London  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Eighth  Month,  1918,  Caroline  A.  Edwards, 

widow  of  B.  Y.  Edwards  and  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Judith  Henley 
Lindley,  in  her  seventy-eighth  year;  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  C. 


Ninth  Month  19.  1918. 
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Founded  186S 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 


of  Philadelphia 


Will  life  be  worth  living  at  65  ? 

Doesn't  it  depend  largely 
upon  whether  you 
have  an  income? 

Look  up  the  Provident 
Income  Insurance 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES  : 


i  Locust  243 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 
hon-MuiH  1871 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 

olaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  ISL  J0 

Family  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
tjen  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-  LOCUST  1782 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 


'Phono,  Spruce  3W3 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf.  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving.  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Manager.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Extension  courses  in  Bible  Study  and  Friends' 
History  will  be  offered  the  coming  fall  to 
Friends'  Schools,  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools, 
Young  Friends'  Association  and  other  groups 
of  Friends  who  may  wish  to  arrange  for  them. 
For  Courses,  Terms,  and  other  information,  write  to 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  ilme  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Strattoa 
TELEPHONES 
B.ll — Spruce  17-8!    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  Si. 


Philadelphia. 


"EBUSINESS  men  who  are  looking 
for  a  new  printing  connection  are 
invited  to  get  acquainted  with 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


ARTS 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

FOR  SALE 

DWELLING-HOUSE, 

Thirteen  rooms,  with  bath  and  pantry,  at 
321  S.  Orange  Street, 
MEDIA,  PA. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-improved  residence 
section;  surroundings  all  permanent  and  attractive. 
House  especially  well-lighted  and  cheerful ;  has  an 
attractive  yard  and  garden,  with  ample  shade  and 
shrubbery.    Lot  extends  through  to  South  Avenue. 

Within  four  minutes'  walk  of  Media  Railroad 
Station  and  the  Media  Short  Line  to  Sixty-ninth 
Street. 

For  further  information  address 

STANLEY  R.  YARNALL, 
321  S.  Orange  Street,   Media,  Pa. 
Or  Ernest  R.  Yarnall,  Moylan.  Pa. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Sattcrthwaite 
52  N.  Stockton  St.. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


"LyOR  SALE  OR  RENT— TWO  COTTAGES,  THIR- 
teen  rooms  each.   All  conveniences.    Supplied  with 
Wiscassett  Spring  Water.     Rent  $400  and  $500  for  the 
season. 

D.  W.  Bowman,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  ANALYTICAL  LABORATORIES 
want  the  services  of  men  and  women  of  refinement 
and  energy,  preferably  persons  who  have  had  experience 
as  salesmen  or  eolioitors.  Full  or  part  time.  liberal  com- 
mission. The  Laboratories  render  a  timely  and  Valuable 
aervioe.  1  Address  M.,  "The  Friend." 


WANTED— BY  ACTIVE  MIDDLE-AGED  w  OM  VN 
position  as  companion  with  elderly  couple  or  lady, 
where  help  is  kept.  Friends  preferred,  willing  to  do  light 
household  duties,  sewing,  reading  and  writing. 

Address  S,  207  Walnut  Plaee.  Philadelphia. 


OR  SALE— TO  SETTLE  ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  S 
Carter,  deceased.  Farm  of  in  acres  on  Weal  Cheater 

irem- 


F 

and  Lennpe  Pike,  one  mile  from  Lonnpe.  Apply  on  BNt) 
ises.  Wm.  Carter,  Executor.  West  Chester,  Pa.   R.  D.  6. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL     PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish)  » 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

 P  H  I  LA  DELPH  IA  

ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Established  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


TUNESASSA 


TED NESS 


|  2,000 

UIPMENT 


13  Selected  Securities 

/""\UR  September  investment  circular 
gives  short  descriptions  of  the  fol- 
lowing securities: 

Six  municipals  yielding  from  4.35% 
to  4.85%. 

Two  public  utilities  yielding  about 
7.50.% 

Five  railroads  yielding  from  5.70% 
to  7.80%. 

There  are  listed  also  sixty-three 
other  attractive  issues. 

Send  for  Circular  PF-180. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  30  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptance* 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  PhU&deJphlfl, 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  NINTH  MONTH  26,  1918. 


No.  13. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe, 
Mary  Ward, 


1 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"But  thou  would' st  not  alone 
Be  saved,  my  father!  alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 

Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 

*  *  * 

Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself." 

— In  "Rugby  Chapel,"  by  M.  Arnold. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SITUATION. 

G.  Stanley  Hall  continues  to  be  the  nestor  of  American 
education.  One  would  hardly  be  charged  with  exaggeration 
in  saying  that  he  is  deservedly  the  dean  of  education,  without 
limiting  its  scope  by  the  adjective  American.  The  best 
educational  reporter  in  the  country,  the  high-pressure  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Education,  says  of  the  recent  N.  E.  A.  meet- 
ing, "Never  has  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  loomed  so  completely 
above  all  others  as  a  professional  master,  as  the  man  of  the 
hour,  as  the  leader  in  pedagogical  thought  as  at  Pittsburgh." 
How  many  or  how  few  of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-two 
addresses  of  that  meeting  we  may  read,  it  would  seem  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  if  we  are  "keeping  abreast  of  the  times," 
to  give  a  careful  hearing  at  least  to  the  leader.  One  sen- 
tence in  his  address  on  "Some  Educational  Values  of  War" 
arrests  attention,  and  in  a  way  summarizes  the  present 
"Educational  Situation,"  to  which  this  number  of  The 
Friend  solicits  attention.  "We  are  making  history,  as  it 
were,  a  century  a  month,  and  changes  of  sentiment  and  ac- 
tivity that  once  took  a  generation  may  now  occur  in  a  week." 
The  reactions  of  these  "century  a  month"  changes  are  hardly 
openly  manifest  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
war.  The  same  thing  was  true  in  Great  Britain  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year,  however,  the  tremendous  changes  of  purpose  and  policy 
emerged  into  definite  aims  and  programs.  The  British  govern- 
ment adopted  the  greatest  public  education  measure  of  its 
history.  This  has  had  startling  reflexes  in  numerous  denomi- 
national circles.  Shall  we  continue  our  separate  systems  or 
merge  them  with  the  great  on-rush  of  progress?  This  has 
been  the  insistent  question  at  every  hand.   The  Society  of 


Friends  abroad  has  faced  the  query  fairly.  It  has  confessed 
(to  itself)  its  multiplied  failures,  its  traditionalism  and  conse- 
quent narrowness.  Without  wavering,  however,  it  has  cour- 
ageously resolved  that  there  is  still  occasion  and  demand  for 
its  separate  system,  and  that  this  must  be  maintained,  recon- 
structed and  advanced  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  So 
Irish  Friends  are  engaged  in  discussion  of  plans  to  consoli- 
date their  three  or  four  boarding  schools,  and  English  Friends 
under  special  authority  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  decision  are 
about  to  make  a  general  survey  of  their  schools  with  the  hope 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  plan  of  future  action  and  co- 
operation. This  is  somewhat  outlined  in  the  Examiner  for 
Seventh  Month,  under  the  caption,  "The  Educational  Out- 
look in  the  Society  of  Friends."  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  article  is  quoted  in  this  number  on  page  \6\. 

Two  points  at  least  must  be  demonstrated  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  justify  or  perhaps  even  to  make  possible 
as  a  continuing  reality  the  separate  system  of  education  in 
which  we  have  believed  so  long.  We  must  be  able  to  turn 
out  a  needed  type  of  character,  not  exactly  producable  by 
a  public  system,  and  we  must  be  able  to  make  a  definite 
contribution  by  our  schools  and  by  their  management  to  the 
"new  social  order,"  which  it  is  believed  the  war  will  produce- 
As  the  war  continues  or  after  it  is  over  (even  though  that 
longed-for  event  come  soon  and  come  suddenly),  we  on  this 
side  of  the  water  will  be  forced  to  consider  these  two  aspects 
of  the  subject  in  its  varying  forms.  It  should  serve  as  some 
preparation  for  this  to  follow  the  discussions  of  our  English 
Friends.  To  this  end  we  are  reprinting  from  the  Examiner 
one  of  three  excellent  articles  on  "The  Teaching  of  Friends' 
Principles  at  School,"  and  a  portion  of  the  conclusion  of 
Lucy  Fryer  Morland's  Swarthmore  Lecture,  entitled  "The 
New  Social  Outlook." 

Friends  in  the  face  of  the  present  convulsions  can  not 
easily  escape  a  measure  of  self-reproach  that  so  large  invest- 
ment of  money  and  interest  as  they  have  made  in  education 
has  really  borne  so  little  fruit.  To  some  of  them  it  seems 
irrational  indeed  now  to  say  that  the  remedy  consists  in 
still  greater  investment  in  our  schools,  not  only  of  financial 
capital,  but  of  the  highest  type  of  men  and  women,  devoted 
to  the  profession  of  teaching.  However  poignant  the  reproach 
may  be,  this  we  believe  will  be  the  unfaltering  determina- 
tion finally  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  One  who  is  with- 
out dispute  the  dean  of  our  Quaker  educational  world  in 
Philadelphia,  has  put  the  challenge  of  failure  very  forcibly 
in  what  follows.  We  have  no  question  at  all  that  such  plain 
self-examination  and  self-accusation  is  the  opening  door 
to  new  movements  of  progress.         ,  J.  H.  B. 


It  is  difficult  for  me  to  accede  to  the  Editors'  request  i*-1 
write  about  education.  Forty  years  ago  1  had  main  ingenious 
and  pregnant  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  some  of  them  1  have 
forgotten  and  others  have  been  discarded.   New  ones  have 
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not  developed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  take  their  place.  The 
trouble  is  that  about  the  time  a  theory  becomes  well  estab- 
lished, the  utter  failure  of  its  results  seems  to  bring  it  dis- 
credit. A  disappointed  parent  is  said  to  have  written  the 
president  of  Yale  College:  "I  have  paid  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  four  years  for  my  son's  education.  When  I 
note  the  result  I  feel  like  using  the  language  of  the  children 
of  Israel  to  Moses  when  he  came  down  the  mountain  and 
found  them  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  '  I  put  my  gold  in 
the  fire  and  behold  there  came  forth  this  calf.'"  I  have  been 
told  that  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  present  old  Westonians  are 
not  now  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  As  all  the  efforts 
of  the  School  for  a  century  have  been  devoted  to  making 
Quakers  of  the  right  sort,  evidently  something  has  been 
wrong,  either  with  the  underlying  theories  or  their  applica- 
tion. Nothing  has  been  more  liberally  the  recipient  of  the 
money  of  Friends  than  their  educational  system.  Around 
Philadelphia  it  has  flowed  into  the  treasuries  of  the  schools  by 
the  hundred  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  certainly  worth  inquir- 
ing whether  it  has  been  well  spent;  whether  the  schools  have 
done  for  the  Society  as  much  as  the  Society  has  done  for  the 
schools;  whether  others  as  myself  have  not  held  on  to  old 
theories  too  long  without  any  careful  examination  of  the  results. 

In  the  midst  of  the  welter  of  old  discards  a  few  things 
seem  to  remain.  One  is  that  no  good  education  is  possible 
without  self -exertion.  A  teacher  that  simply  interests,  whether 
in  university  or  kindergarten,  and  does  not  promote  any 
answering  stimulus  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  is  not  a 
success.  It  is  better  to  have  work  which  is  the  result  of  in- 
terest than  of  penalties,  but  either  is  better  than  no  work  at 
all.  A  delightful  lecture  which  does  not  send  the  college 
student  to  the  library  to  pursue  the  subject,  an  hour  of  kin- 
dergarten play  which  awakens  no  responding  glow  of  intel- 
ligence, is  time  wasted  from  our  point  of  view. 

The  same  applies  to  discipline.  The  successful  man  does 
not  do  it  all  himself  or  create  a  dead  obedience.  A  lot  of  bad 
experiments  in  self-government  have  failed  as  they  have 
deserved  to  fail.  The  great  leader  is  the  man  who  leads  an 
exceedingly  active  group  of  students,  who  are  working  out 
with  him  the  problems  of  government  in  willing  loyalty;  who 
are  trusted  with  the  consideration  of  great  questions  of  policy, 
as  well  as  of  details  of  administration. 

It  applies  also  to  the  making  of  Friends.  They  are  not 
created  by  imposing  conditions  on  youthful  minds  and 
hearts,  by  simply  defending  them  from  all  adverse  influences, 
by  expecting  an  inert  acceptance  of  what  they  are  told  they 
are  required  to  do.  There  must  be  some  positive  response  on 
their  part;  some  recognition  of  the  real  spirit  of  Quakerism 
and  of  its  application  to  the  living  conditions  of  the  day;  a 
plain-spoken  appeal  to  them,  not  only  what  to  avoid,  but 
what  to  do,  within  themselves  and  towards  others;  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  history  and  methods  which 
have  been  used  in  the  past,  not  dogmatically  presented, 
not  hiding  mistakes  and  failures,  but  given  out  as  a  problem, 
a  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration,  to  be  solved  by  them 
personally. 

Of  course  this  idea  of  self-exertion  will  not  work  in  all 
cases.  Some  "calves"  will  still  result.  But  the  best  boys  and 
girls,  at  least,  will  survive  and  receive  their  best  develop- 
ment. And  there  is  something  in  Napoleon's  motto  that 
an  army  of  lions  led  by  a  lamb  is  less  effective  than  an  army 


of  lambs  led  by  a  lion.  If  we  can  have  a  group  of  great  lead- 
ers in  the  Society  of  Friends,  prepared  spiritually  and  in- 
tellectually, the  rest  will  come  in  time  and  an  aggressive, 
useful  body  will  result. 

But  this  puts  great  responsibility  on  the  teachers.  It  is  a 
pity  to  load  them  up  in  this  way.  I  hope  they  will  not  read 
this  paper.  I  hope,  however,  that  committees  will,  even  if 
they  do  not  approve.  For  the  teachers  are  doing  their  best 
and  only  ask  free  conditions.  They  want  to  be  allowed  to 
use  their  own  methods,  to  work  out  their  own  personalities, 
and  to  have  physical  conditions  reasonably  comfortable. 

It  is  for  the  appointing  powers  to  find  men  and  women  who 
are  capable  of  accepting  such  responsibilities  and  exerting 
such  influence  and  to  see  that  they  are  placed  under  such 
conditions  as  will  permit  their  best  work.  It  is  for  the  mass 
of  Friends  to  back  them  up  with  money  and  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  problems  so  that  better  and  still  better 
teaching  bodies  will  lead  more  and  still  more  youths,  doing 
their  own  thinking  and  feeling  themselves  responsible  for 
their  own  best  development,  looking  with  confidence  to  the 
experience  and  wise  judgment  of  their  older  leaders  in  the 
teaching  staff. 

Isaac  Sharpless. 


A  REQUISITE  FOR  TRUE  TEACHING. 

As  I  write  this,  the  day  is  close  at  hand  which  has  been 
appointed  for  the  registration  of  youths  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  and  for  men  from  thirty-two  to  forty-five.  On 
the  same  day,  throughout  our  whole  country,  thirteen  mil- 
lion boys  and  men  will  gather  together  at  their  country's 
bidding  at  the  various  places  appointed  for  registration,  drawn 
together  by  a  great  crisis  to  a  common  end,  bound  in  a  com- 
radeship of  possible  suffering  and  sacrifice.  Whether  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  course  of  the  government  or  not,  we  cannot 
but  gather  inspiration  from  the  event — youth,  with  its  eager 
enthusiasm  and  tremendous  power,  mature  manhood,  with 
its  strength  which  carries  the  burden  of  the  world,  entering 
side  by  side  the  same  uncertain  road,  with  its  unknown  end- 
ing. What  a  new  bond  of  sympathy  will  draw  together  these 
two  ages  of  men,  these  fathers  and  sons;  what  a  rich  under- 
standing will  grow  up  between  them;  how  the  restless  spirit 
of  youth  will  be  strengthened  and  matured,  how  the  self- 
reliant  spirit  of  manhood  will  be  tendered. 

Shall  not  those  of  us  who  teach  gain  a  new  lesson  from  this 
unparalleled  experience?  Ought  this  wonderful  relation- 
ship between  youth  and  maturity  to  come  into  existence 
only  in  times  of  stress  and  crisis? 

There  are  many  ideals  for  the  teaching  profession;  fortu- 
nately they  are  seldom  all  found  in  the  same  person.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  one  of  the  prime  essentials  of  the 
successful  teacher  is  high  scholarship  and  scholarly  apprecia- 
tions; many  a  pupil  has  been  inspired  to  enthusiastic  ambi- 
tion by  the  keenness  of  intellect  of  some  clear  mind  under 
whose  teaching  he  was  privileged  to  sit,  and  in  pure  appre- 
ciation of  its  intellectual  attainment  resolved  to  emulate  it. 
Another  essential  is  the  power  to  impart  one's  knowledge 
to  minds  of  varying  calibre,  using  first  one  approach  and  then 
another.  A  frequent  source  of  failure  to  get  results  is  lack  of 
adaptability.  The  particular  glasses  which  clarify  the  in- 
structor's vision  may  but  dim  and  blur  the  pupil's.  The 
success  of  a  salesman  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  goods  he 
sells;  even  a  poor  salesman  can  sell  goods  to  the  willing — a 
good  salesman  is  needed  to  catch  the  reluctant.  There  are 
willing  and  reluctant  pupils,  too.  This  leads  to  still  another 
necessary  qualification,  patience.  The  very  keenness  of 
intellect  first  referred  to,  which  proves  an  inspiration  to  the 
eager,  may  leave  hopelessly  in  the  rear  his  faithful  but  slower- 
thinking  brother,  who  lags  farther  and  farther  behind  in  the 
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intellectual  race  and  finally  can  only  gaze  with  wonder  and 
sadness  at  the  fast  vanishing  forms  of  his  class-mates  and 
their  instructor. 

Two  other  elements  of  success,  seemingly  diverse,  are  dis- 
cipline and  joy.  By  the  latter  1  mean  joy  in  one's  work,  en- 
thusiasm for  the  particular  task  in  hand,  confidence  in  one's 
ability  or  at  least  one's  honest  endeavor.  This  kind  of  joy 
trickles  down  through  to  the  class,  and  they,  too,  gain  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  confidence.  In  such  an  environment  good  order 
grows  spontaneously,  and  the  type  of  discipline  which  results 
is  That  which  comes  from  a  recognition  of  the  teacher's  lead- 
ership and  strength  of  personality.  This  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
joy  and  strength  needs  no  resort  to  the  slaver's  whip,  but, 
like  the  good  shepherd,  leads  on  before. 

But  let  such  a  teacher  beware  lest  this  very  gift  prove  a 
snare  to  himself  and  to  his  class,  in  tempting  the  crafty  pupil 
to  presume  on  his  generosity  and  good  nature.  One  who  has 
entered  a  profession  whose  prime  purpose  is  to  build  charac- 
ter for  the  future,  has  no  business  in  good-naturedly  allowing 
the  development  of  habits  of  scheming  idleness;  discipline 
may  be  strict,  even  though  it  seem  to  come  without  effort, 
and  a  rigid  holding  to  high  ideals  of  endeavor  and  a  stubborn 
insistence  on  honest  performance  of  one's  tasks  demand  no 
apology  for  him  who  views  the  boy  as  the  man  to  be.  One 
need  not  be  ashamed  for  being  righteously  indignant  at 
slovenly  work  and  sluggish  endeavor;  and  is  there  not  men- 
tion somewhere  of  even  angels  that  avenge? 

These  are  some  of  the  qualifications  for  the  successful 
teacher;  but  the  true  teacher  must  possess  at  least  one  more. 
One  may,  1  think,  train  himself  in  most  of  the  arts  and  char- 
acteristics which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  make  for  fair 
success;  he  may  truthfully  say,  "all  these  have  1  observed 
from  my  youth,"  and  yet  find  awaiting  him  the  judgment, 
"one  thing  thou  lackest."  The  true  teaching  instinct  is  a 
native  possession;  magister  nascitur.  It  is  based  on  an  un- 
derstanding of  a  boy's  heart,  and  to  thus  understand  we  must 
have  the  heart  of  a  boy  ourselves;  thrice  blest  is  he  who, 
knowing  that  "the  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will,"  views  not 
its  wanderings  as  idle  vagaries,  or  wilfulnesses  to  be  checked 
and  thwarted,  but  rather  as  the  outward  evidences  of  the 
soul's  expansion,  and  welcomes  the  chance  to  mold  and  direct. 
This  does  not  mean  that  one  must  condone  all  the  follies 
of  youth  or  be  unmindful  of  his  mistakes;  but  it  means  com- 
radeship, the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  glance  of  the  eye  that 
understands,  the  ability  to  love  and  yet  rebuke,  to  forgive 
and  yet  chasten,  to  have  the  sense  of  facing  man  and  boy 
together,  the  problems  of  manhood  and  life,  and  fighting 
together  life's  inevitable  battles.  To  gain  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  a  boy  is  a  man's  priceless  possession,  to  be  lost 
quickly  and  often  irretrievably  if  presumed  upon  or  broken. 

To  be  builders  of  men  we  must  be  lovers  of  boys. 

I  covet  for  the  teaching  profession  men  who  have  the  gift, 
broad  of  mind,  keen  of  intellect,  large  of  heart,  who  might 
attain  commercial  success  if  they  would,  or  professional  fame 
if  they  chose,  but  who  find  great  joy  of  service  in  their  com- 
radeship with  youth,  and,  grateful  for  their  gift,  use  it  as 
good  stewards.  George  L.  Jones. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  FRIENDS'  PRINCIPLES  AT  SCHOOL.* 

L 

The  subject  we  are  to  discuss  is  no  narrow  or  departmental 
issue;  it  is  one  that  goes  deep  and  has  far  spreading  implica- 
tions, not  only  from  the  distinctively  Quaker  point  of  view, 
but  in  relation  to  educational  purpose  and  principle. 

Three  very  serious  problems  are  certainly  involved: 

(1)  The  place  of  the  Humanities  in  the  educational  cur- 

riculum; 

(2)  The  end  for  which  a  denomination  exists;  and 

(3)  The  right  of  the  adult  to  influence  the  young. 

These  problems  themselves  also  are  closely  bound  up  one 

*One  of  three  addresses  given  to  the  Central  Education  Committee 
(London) ,  revised  by  the  Author. 


with  another.  We  shall  all  agree,  1  hope,  that  it  is  of  urgent 
importance  to  preserve  or  win  their  due  place  for  the  Hu- 
manities in  the  developing  education  of  the  coming  years. 
Dangers  abound — dangers  of  militarism,  of  industrialism, 
of  materialism.  Soldiers  we  do  not  wish  to  make;  industrial 
competence  is  essential,  and  material  advance  may  be  an 
instrument  of  good;  but  the  greatest  need  which  education 
is  summoned  to  meet  is  human  and  spiritual. 

Now  it  is  with  just  such  a  broad  human  purpose  before 
us  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  defend  our  existence  as  a  denomi- 
nation, and  seek  to  ensure  its  strength  and  growth.  And 
shall  we  not  also  be  right  in  hoping  to  see  this  purpose,  even 
in  its  denominational  setting,  clearly  reflected  in  our  teach- 
ing? The  Church  exists  for  humanity;  our  Church  claims 
the  human  point  of  view  in  especial  degree,  deeply  in  valuing 
the  human  soul,  broadly  in  embracing  the  whole  fellowship 
of  mankind.  And  the  school  is  the  minister  of  the  Church 
that  it  may  thereby  serve  men;  or  if  you  like  the  Church  is 
an  instrument  it  may  use  in  the  working  out  of  its  purpose. 

But  in  so  far  as  you  introduce  the  Humanities  into  your 
scheme  of  teaching,  there  enters  also  the  problem  of  personal 
opinion.  You  have  left  the  sphere  of  mere  fact  and  rigid 
law,  and  entered  that  of  moral  and  personal  valuation.  In- 
deed that  is  the  very  reason  why  you  lay  stress  on  this  side 
of  your  work.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  judgments  and 
spiritual  conceptions,  the  unravelling  of  human  motive, 
the  appraising  of  effort,  the  testing  of  achievement.  The 
personal  attitude  therefore  of  the  teacher  is  bound  to  count. 
Even  if  he  expresses  himself  in  no  other  way,  he  cannot  es- 
cape from  self-revelation  in  the  very  selection  that  he  makes 
from  the  varied  stores  of  human  material  at  his  disposal. 

But  with  this  entry  of  the  personal  element  of  outlook  and 
conviction,  comes  the  doubt  as  to  impressing  it  on  the  pupil. 
We  are  deeply  and  rightly  anxious  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
spiritual  liberty.  The  true  life,  whether  of  intellect  or  character, 
can  only  be  reached  in  freedom.  The  free  spirit  of  the  young 
must  have  its  rights.  Self-determination  is  as  essential  for  a 
boy  as  for  a  province.  We  know  that  if  this  freedom  is  fet- 
tered or  crushed,  the  growing  seed  forced  into  a  certain 
form,  the  expanding  life  molded  into  a  set  shape,  it  means 
at  least  that  the  creative  and  adventuring  force  of  the  per- 
sonality is  weakened,  and  something  inert  and  artificial  put 
in  its  place;  and  such  is  not  the  road  of  advance  either  for 
individual  or  community. 

All  this  is,  I  believe,  profoundly  true;  but  there  are  other 
things  to  be  said,  too.  There  are  other  qualities  that  are 
desirable  besides  adventurous  energy.  There  are  other  con- 
ditions of  human  progress  besides  initiative.  Is  there  not 
something  to  be  said  for  learning  the  lessons  of  the  past? 
For  profiting  by  the  world's  experience  which  has  been  feel- 
ing steadily  after  moral  truth?  Are  not  humility  and  teach- 
ableness, the  power  of  appreciation  and  reverence,  the  readi- 
ness to  take  suggestion  and  criticism  and  to  follow  the  best 
lead — are  not  these  things  also  essential?  Without  them 
each  generation  fights  all  the  old  battles  afresh,  and  the  world 
gains  no  permanent  victories. 

It  is  therefore  the  task  of  the  educator — it  seems  obvious, 
but  the  stress  laid  on  the  other  side  has  been  so  great  as  to 
make  it  needful  to  press  the  point — it  is  his  task  to  present 
the  past  with  all  the  inspiration  of  its  vision  and  effort,  and 
the  outcome  of  its  experience.  He  will  presumably  present 
what  seems  to  him  true,  not  what  seems  untrue;  the  profita- 
ble, not  the  unprofitable;  lessons  that  mean  progress,  not  retro- 
gression. He  will  preserve,  we  may  trust,  in  this  delicate 
work  a  strong  sense  of  his  own  fallibility.  Still  more  will  he 
be  ever  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  that  it  is  the  pupil's  atti- 
tude to  truth  as  an  ideal,  that  matters  most  of  all.  But 
he  will  not  set  out  to  be  merely  the  purveyor  of  colorless  fact : 
this  indeed  would  be  a  dream,  and  a  bad  dream  at  that.  We 
desire — why  hesitate  to  say  so? — to  influence  the  rising 
generation  in  the  direction  of  what  we  regard  as  truth,  Po 
influence  them,  but  not  to  warp  their  minds:  to  inspire  them, 
not  to  enslave.    We  are  to  lead  them  to  the  frontiers  of  truth 
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that  have  been  won,  and  send  them  forth  as  explorers  into 
the  unknown. 

We  have  no  desire  to  boast:  "Give  us  the  child  of  sufficiently 
tender  years  and  we  will  guarantee  him  a  Quaker  for  life." 
There  is  to  be  no  unfair  domination,  no  tampering  with  the 
springs  of  the  free  intellectual  life,  no  perverting  of  the  free 
search  for  truth.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  abdicating  our 
duty  to  the  seeking  mind  to  help  its  search  in  the  direction 
we  believe  the  right  one.  To  forswear  domination  is  not  to 
cast  aside  the  elucidation  of  the  path  of  reason,  truth  and 
human  progress.  Lord  Morley  has  somewhere  written  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  that  he  "appeals  not  to  our  sense  of  great- 
ness and  power  in  a  teacher,  which  is  noble,  but  to  our  love 
of  finding  and  embracing  truth  for  ourselves,  which  is  still 
nobler.  People  who  like  their  teacher  to  be  as  a  king  publish- 
ing decrees  with  herald  and  trumpet,  perhaps  find  J.  S.  Mill 
colorless.  Yet  this  habitual  effacement  of  his  own  personality 
marked  a  delicate  and  very  rare  shade  in  his  reverence  for 
the  sacred  purity  of  truth."  No  one,  however,  would  suggest 
that  Mill  did  not  set  out  to  persuade  men  to  an  acceptance 
of  his  thought  and  outlook. 

It  is  true  that  the  line  between  fair  and  unfair,  between  in- 
fluence and  domination,  may  be  hard  to  draw.  The  test  will 
come  later.  It  will  be  this:  have  our  pupils  tamely  accepted 
(if  they  do  accept)  our  thoughts  and  rested  inertly  in  them; 
or  have  they  been  ready  to  examine  again  and  yet  again, 
to  turn  upon  themselves  in  self-criticism,  to  reach  out  to  new 
implications,  and  to  go  forward?  Complacent  inertia  or 
eternal  search  and  growth,  death  or  life — these  are  the  test 
and  the  judgment. 

If  then  we  believe  in  the  Society  of  Friends  (with  all  its 
feebleness  and  failure),  if  we  hold  the  Quaker  faith  not  as 
some  eccentric  adjunct  to  truth  which  others  are  no  doubt 
quite  right  in  rejecting,  but  as  the  way  of  life  and  truth  as 
we  are  able  to  see  it,  then  we  shall  stand  for  it  clearly  and  un- 
hesitatingly towards  all  our  fellows,  those  outside  our  bor- 
ders and  those  growing  up  within  them. 

Some  one  may  say:  "  If  you  teach  Quakerism,  another  will 
feel  it  right  to  teach  some  other  doctrine;  you  inculcate 
peace,  he  or  she  will  be  justified  in  preaching  a  military  pa- 
triotism." The  answer  is  that  if  his  methods  are  unfair  in 
the  light  of  the  principles  laid  down  above,  and  if  ours  are 
fair,  that  is  a  fundamental  distinction.  If  both  alike  are  fair, 
then  we  cannot  quarrel  with  him;  we  must  try  and  convert 
him. 

One  other  general  problem  I  should  like  to  touch  upon. 
We  are  considering  ethical,  human,  religious  education.  It 
is  sometimes  suggested  or  implied  that  in  these  realms  of 
the  great  principles  of  life  and  even  theology,  it  is  better  to 
put  aside  direct  teaching  and  discussion,  and  trust  to  the  slow 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  world  moves  forward 
(or  is  it  sometimes  backward?)  not  with  deliberation  and  con- 
scious convictions,  but  under  subtle  and  subterranean  forces. 
Creeds  are  not  disproved,  they  are  left  behind;  the  discipline 
of  our  fathers  is  not  examined  and  rejected,  it  simply  be- 
comes out  of  date.  Yet  surely  somebody  has  some  responsi- 
bility for  this  time  spirit;  individuals  or  groups  have  helped 
to  make  it,  and  it  is  better  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  bet- 
ter to  face  the  issues  clearly  and  accept  or  reject,  rather  than 
drift  we  know  not  why  or  whither.  Our  teaching  should  seek 
to  meet  this  need.  We  are  not  asking  for  dead  instruction 
in  seventeenth  century  dogmas,  but  vital  preparation  for 
twentieth  century  life. 

It  remains  to  put  forward  more  specifically  some  lines  upon 
which  Quaker  teaching  may  proceed;  and  this  I  do  without 
any  claim  to  novelty,  but  rather  as  bringing  together  lines 
of  treatment  which  have  been  largely  and  successfully  adopt- 
ed. 

(1)  You  may  give  a  definite  consecutive  history  of  the 

Society. 

(2)  Selected  biographies  may  be  taken:  Fox,  Penn,  Wool- 

man,  Grellet,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Joseph  Sturge,  Whittier, 
John  Bright.  Or  at  an  earlier  stage  the  presentation 


may  be  in  still  more  story-like  form,  such  as  that 
adopted  by  Violet  Hodgkin  in  her  recent  book. 

(3)  A  wider  range  may  be  taken  of  religious,  moral  and 

social  movements,  or  of  the  leaders  therein,  and 
Friends  may  take  an  important  place  alongside 
Francis,  Wiclif,  Savonarola,  Colet,  Luther,  or  on 
different  lines  with  Wilberforce,  Howard,  Romilly, 
Robert  Owen,  W.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

(4)  Quaker  history  and  Quaker  thought  will  enter  inci- 

dentally— but  none  the  less  deliberately  and  care- 
fully— into  our  History  and  Scripture  work,  whether 
it  be  our  treatment  of  Old  Testament  wars,  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  our  presenta- 
tion of  the  religious  and  colonial  history  of  the  later 
Stuarts. 

(5)  We  may  aim  at  a  definite  exposition  of  our  principles 

and  methods — the  great  fundamentals  of  the  Divine 
in  man,  the  sanctity  and  brotherhood  of  man,  the 
identification,  one  might  almost  say,  of  religion  with 
life;  and  so  to  the  applications  in  worship,  testimony 
and  organization. 

(6)  We  may  set  out  to  talk  over,  probably  in  a  small  circle, 

the  great  problems  of  faith  and  life  which  confront 
the  world  to-day;  and  if  our  Quakerism  means  any- 
thing, it  will  find  ample  scope  to  express  itself.  So 
we  might  deal  with:  Worship  (will  the  modern  world 
go  to  places  of  worship  at  all?),  Conscience,  Evo- 
lution, Creeds,  the  Bible,  Sacerdotal  claims,  mem- 
bership of  the  Kingdom.    Or  again:  Slavery,  Prisons 
and  Punishment,  Simplicity  and  Luxury,  Poverty, 
Competition,  War,  the  Individual  and  the  State, 
our  treatment  of  Animals,  the  place  of  Amusements, 
and  the  Drink  question  (individual  and  political). 
These  six  methods  are  clearly  not  in  psychological  order. 
Nor  are  they  in  any  way  exclusive.   Some  may  be  blended 
or  run  concurrently.  How  much  time  can  we  allot  to  them — 
that  is  for  definite  courses?  Would  one  term  in  three  be  a 
due  proportion? 

In  our  general  method,  we  shall  no  doubt  proceed  from 
biography  to  principles  and  problems;  from  story  telling 
through  systematic  instruction  to  study  circle  work.  The 
modern  boy  is  looking  at  serious  problems;  he  reads  and 
thinks,  and  has  grave  decisions  to  make;  and  he  can  best  be 
helped  by  the  frank  interchange  of  thought. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  urging  that  this  careful  provis- 
ion of  educative  help  in  the  search  for  truth,  if  it  is  on  sound 
lines,  cannot  be  confined  to  our  boarding  schools.  For  all 
of  similar  age  in  our  meetings,  it  must  be  at  least  equally 
good  and  necessary.  I  have  a  vision  of  a  multiplication  of 
Swarthmores — junior  ones,  perhaps,  where  this  need  might 
be  met.  And  such  an  idea  leads  on  to  many  speculations  that 
are  not  wholly  relevant:  could  these  cent-res  be  combined 
with  the  work  of  hostels,  which  should  help  to  solve  the  knotty 
problem  of  the  relation  of  Quakerism  to  the  national  system 
of  education?  But  that  is  a  digression  not  to  be  pursued. 

It  is  clear  that  our  whole  line  of  argument,  and  the  task 
that  seems  its  outcome,  lays  a  tremendous  responsibility 
upon  the  teacher.  He  will  need  to  be  free  and  to  be  trusted. 
It  will  demand  no  narrow  interpretation  of  his  calling.  He 
is  to  be  the  servant  of  a  great  gospel  and  it  is  in  that  service 
that  he  will  be  constrained  to  show  his  reverence  for  truth 
and  for  that  spiritual  freedom  where  alone  true  life  can  flour- 
ish.— F.  E.  Pollard,  in  F.  Q.  E. 


THE  NEW  SOCIAL  OUTLOOK. 

What  is  the  ideal  to  aim  at  in  education?  Some  put  mili- 
tarism forward,  and  wish  to  produce  better  fighting  men; 
they  train  the  bodies  of  the  children,  and  they  inculcate 
obedience,  order  and  mechanical  uniformity.  Some  think 
in  terms  of  industrials,  and  want  to  train  better  workers; 
they  discriminate  between  class  and  class,  and,  whilst  look- 
ing for  accuracy  and  information  from  all,  they  expect  initia- 
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tive  and  power  to  direct  from  a  selected  few.  Others  look 
upon  the  children  as  the  citizens  of  the  future,  and  wish  to 
mould  them  definitely  to  this  end,  neglecting  some  of  the 
more  individual  possibilities  of  development.  Larger  than 
all  these  ideals  is  that  expressed  in  self-determination  and 
co-operation;  the  business  of  the  educator  is  to  provide  a 
suitable  social  environment,  and  see  that  the  individual  has 
room  for  free  and  healthy  growth. 

How  this  is  to  be  attained  is  still  a  matter  for  experiment 
and  thought,  but  the  ideal  at  least  can  be  upheld — that 
the  child  must  be  considered  for  his  own  sake  and  not  for 
any  purpose  he  may  serve  for  others.  Friends  have  inherited 
special  qualifications  for  this  work;  they  believe  in  the  worth 
of  the  individual,  and  they  understand  something  also  of 
mutual  dependence;  they  realize  that  right  conduct  must 
spring  from  the  right  spirit  and  cannot  be  imposed  by  an 
external  discipline. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  can  be  given  here  as  to  the 
direction  of  reform. 

In  the  schools  class  distinction  must  be  obliterated;  money 
and  social  position  must  confer  no  special  privileges.  The 
people  have  the  right  to  give  to  their  own  children  the  best 
opportunities  that  are  available,  and  no  one  can  claim  more. 
Schools  have  been,  and  are  still,  far  too  exclusively  bookish, 
and  as  a  result  even  the  books  do  not  convey  culture.  Much 
more  variety  of  occupation  is  needed,  much  more  free  choice. 

The  ideal  school  must  foster  initiative  and  freedom;  right 
behavior  which  is  merely  imposed  from  without  may  be  a 
hindrance  to  moral  and  intellectual  development.  The  power 
to  choose  implies  the  wrong  choice  with  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences. 

There  must  be  room  for  active  doing  as  well  as  passive 
receiving;  handicraft  should  not  be  a  mere  excresence  on 
the  ordinary  school  routine;  there  should  be  an  experimental 
and  constructive  side  to  every  branch  of  school  work. 

Some  at  least  of  the  products  of  school  activity  should  be 
real  things,  not  mere  models  or  imitations.  The  wood-work 
specimens,  the  diminutive  dishes  turned  out  from  cookery 
lessons,  the  needlework  samplers  are  all  part  of  the  old  col- 
lective drill  where  each  has  to  conform  to  one  set  pattern. 

The  class-room  should  encourage  co-operation  as  well  as 
merely  individual  effort.  It  is  not  necessary  to  leave  to  the 
playing-field  the  power  to  foster  mutual  aid  and  voluntary 
adjustment  to  a  larger  whole.  In  any  collective  enterprise 
some  contribute  more  and  some  less;  there  is  even  the  possi- 
bility that  some  may  be  content  to  be  mere  onlookers.  Is 
this  an  evil?  Which  gives  the  better  result,  to  leave  a  boy 
free  to  look  on  and  see  good  work  done,  or  to  oblige  him  un- 
willingly to  do  something  second-rate  by  himself?  There 
is  as  yet  no  certain  answer  to  such  questions  as  these,  and 
further  experiment  is  called  for. 

Lastly,  among  the  things  to  be  desired  for  the  ideal  school 
is  a  closer  association  with  the  outside  world.  There  is 
too  high  a  wall  imposed  between  the  life  of  the  school  and 
the  life  of  the  streets.  The  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up 
to  become  the  men  and  women  of  their  own  particular  town, 
not  of  a  city  in  the  clouds,  and  the  power  of  adjustment, 
the  spirit  of  co-operation,  needs  to  be  applied  to  the  special 
circumstances. 

It  may  be  that  in  this  matter  of  education,  as  in  others, 
there  is  room  for  private  experiment,  and  that  Friends  can 
serve  the  community  by  making  the  schools  for  their  own 
children  models  which  may  be  reproduced  on  a  wider  field. 
They  have  no  right  to  do  less  than  this  whilst  they  preserve 
exclusive  denominational  schools;  the  principles  of  the  new 
order  should  be  exemplified.  This,  however,  is  not  enough, 
when  the  whole  system  of  Elementary  and  other  State  Edu- 
cation is  being  shaken,  and  the  chance  of  reconstruction  which 
is  here  now  may  have  gone  to-morrow.  A  little  group  of 
people  who  are  not  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best, 
and  who  care  most  for  those  who  have  the  least  advantages, 
can  effect  great  changes. 


How  soon  the  Social  Order  would  reconstruct  itself  if  the 
rising  generation  brought  to  the  task  minds  and  spirits  grown 
to  full  stature,  alive  and  eager  and  yet  prepared  to  subordi- 
nate personal  and  private  claims  to  the  common  good!  What 
better  task  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  Christian  body  than  to 
help  in  bringing  this  about! 

Lucy  Fryer  Morland. 


THE  ENGLISH  DEMAND. 

If  the  Society  of  Friends  is  to  take  in  hand  thoroughly  the 
education  of  its  children,  some  central  body  with  a  measure 
of  control,  exercised  perhaps  to  a  large  extent  through  finan- 
cial grants,  either  as  scholarships  or  otherwise,  would  seem 
to  be  essential.  The  constitution  of  such  a  body,  its  powers 
and  its  methods  of  working,  must  be  the  subject  of  inquiry 
and  consideration.  The  whole  position  is  one  demanding 
revision  and  reconsideration,  but  no  hasty  step  must  be  taken; 
no  action  entered  upon  without  full  knowledge  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  the  case  is  one  for  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
and  full  inquiry.  The  Yearly  Meeting  recognizing  the  neces- 
sity for  such  an  investigation  has  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  survey  the  field  and  to  make  full 
inquiry  into  the  need  for  and  the  provision  of  Quaker  educa- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Commission  are  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Central  Education  Committee,  subject  to  the  nomina- 
tion receiving  the  approval  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
which  has  power  to  add  members  to  the  Commission  if  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Commission  will  do  its  work  well  and  thoroughly,  and  pres- 
ent a  valuable  report,  but  the  great  work  which  has  to  be 
done  neither  begins  nor  ends  with  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  Society.  Success  or  failure  in  this  crisis 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Friends;  their  knowledge;  their 
good-will;  their  vision  and  their  spirit.  If  there  are  to  be 
sectional  views  and  a  parochial  outlook,  the  interest  of  this 
school  or  that  outweighing  general  considerations,  then  noth- 
ing worthy  can  be  done;  but  if  every  Friend  will  realize  the 
need,  will  see  the  possibility  of  a  Divine  purpose  in  so  great 
an  opportunity,  then  we  may  go  forward  and  our  faith  be 
justified. — J.  H.  Heighton,  in  F.  Q.  E. 


THE  HAPPY  TEACHER. 

Note — In  1910  Melville  B.  Anderson,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, became  an  emeritus  professor.  He  read  a  poem  at  that 
time  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  with  the  above  title. 
The  circle  of  education  in  California  welcomed  the  poem  as 
of  more  than  average  merit.  It  is  calculated  to  give  pleasure 
especially  to  the  reminiscent  teacher.  In  some  points  the 
line  of  thought  is  distinctly  Quakerly.  The  following  is  a 
brief  quotation: 

As  one  who  owns  a  little  plot  of  ground, 
Owns  underneath  as  far  as  drill  can  sound, 
And  downward  howsoever  far  he  go, 
Comes  on  fresh  veins  upwelling  from  below, 
While  farther  down,  conceal'd  from  human  sight. 
Are  springs  of  power  and  riches  infinite : 
Thus  underneath  our  little  minds  we  hold, 
Deep  under  deep,  resources  manifold,  } 
And  man  (all  men,  beneath  their  surface  selves) 
Antaeus-like,  grows  stronger  as  he  delves; 
If  any  one  a  deeper  stratum  tap, 
We  term  him  Genius,  could  you  mine  and  sap 
And  tunnel  till  the  deep  of  deeps  you  trod, — 
What  then?    You  syllable  sublimely,  — Qodl 
Thence,  in  the  solitude,  an  effluenoe 

Streams  up  from  fountains  far  beneath  the  sense, 
Monitions,  from  the  roots  of  Being  sent, 
Of  issues  growing  to  Divine  Event, 
Impermaneniv  becoming  permanent, 
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QUAKER  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  QUAKER  COLLEGES. 

LEVI  T.  riONNINGTON. 

We  are  living  in  agony  amid  the  world's  great  need.  Never 
in  the  life  of  men  now  living  has  there  been  louder  or  more 
insistent  call  for  service.  The  war  has  placed  upon  every 
one  thousands  of  obligations  that  did  not  exist  or  were  not 
recognized  five  years  ago. 

But  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  truth,  which  even  the  ad- 
vocates of  war  in  general  and  of  this  war  in  particular  are 
admitting,  that  war  settles  nothing.  The  world's  problems 
will  remain  for  solution  when  peace  is  finally  declared,  no 
matter  when  that  peace  may  come  nor  what  its  terms  may  be. 
The  world's  problems,  industrial,  social,  political,  interna- 
tional, will  remain  for  the  solution  of  the  on-coming  generation. 

The  world  must  be  rebuilt,  for  much  of  its  fabric  has  dis- 
integrated, and  much  of  the  rest  has  been  torn  down.  The 
world  is  sick  with  deadly  disease;  that  disease  must  be  cured 
or  civilization  dies.  The  world  has  gone  astray;  it  must  be 
brought  back  to  the  right  way  or  the  race  goes  out  in  darkness. 
The  stupendousness  of  the  task  of  tomorrow  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  strongest  mind  falter,  the  stoutest  heart  quail.  But 
it  must  be  done,  and  the  young  people  of  to-day  must  do  it. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  colossal  task  is  principally  a 
question  of  leadership.  Only  men  with  minds  clear  and  broad 
to  grasp  the  world's  problems,  with  hearts  full  of  courage,  to 
face  their  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  with  wills  strong  and 
persistent  to  conquer  them  can  bring  the  world  out  into  the 
new  day  for  which  we  all  labor  and  pray.  This  is  the  problem 
underlying  the  other  problems  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  world : 
How  shall  we  develop  the  leadership  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
world  that  is  to  be?  What  sort  of  leadership  is  required  and 
how  may  it  best  be  produced? 

We  need  to  recognize,  too,  that  while  the  need  of  leader- 
ship in  the  years  that  are  immediately  before  us  will  be  greater 
than  in  all  modern  times,  if  not  in  all  times,  we  shall  be  facing 
the  greatest  dearth  of  leadership  that  the  world  has  seen  in 
many  centuries,  if  not  in  all  its  history.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  war,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  Paris 
and  Louvain,  emptied  their  potential  leaders  into  the  hopper 
of  war.  These  potential  leaders  are  gone.  By  the  tens  of 
thousands  they  have  been  destroyed.  How  shall  we  supply 
the  places  thus  left  vacant,  and  produce  the  many  new  leaders 
for  the  multitudes  of  new  tasks  that  the  world  is  facing  and 
will  be  facing  when  the  war  ends?  What  sort  of  leaders  are 
required,  and  how  are  they  to  be  provided? 

First  of  all,  we  must  have  an  educated  leadership.  To  realize 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  that  while  less  than  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  people  of  America  graduate  from  college,  very 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  great  leadership  of  the  country, 
in  every  prominent  line  of  human  endeavor,  comes  from  this 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  our  people.  With  every  passing 
year  the  importance  of  thorough  educational  preparation  for 
leadership  is  increasing.  For  the  problems  of  the  future  only 
strong,  broad  minds  will  be  adequate.  We  must  have  an  edu- 
cated leadership.  No  young  man  or  young  woman  should  be 
satisfied  in  these  days  of  oncoming  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility to  make  less  than  the  fullest  possible  preparation  for 
the  fullest  possible  life  of  usefulness  and  service.  Young  men, 
young  women,  if  you  are  not  in  college,  fitting  yourself  for 
larger  life,  why  not? 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  leadership  of  the  future  should 
be  educated.  The  world  has  had  educated  leaders  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  where  have  they  led  us?  The  world 
at  war  is  the  answer.  No  leadership  that  has  keen,  strong 
minds  alone  can  lead  the  world  aright.  Education  of  the  head 
without  rightness  of  heart  merely  adds  to  the  power  with  which 
the  leader  of  men  may  hurry  them  to  their  own  destruction 
and  to  the  wreck  of  the  world.  We  must  have  a  Christian 
leadership  if  the  world  is  to  be  safe. 

And  where  can  this  Christian  leadership  best  be  developed? 
Certainly  not  in  those  schools  where  there  must  be  no  teaching 
that  would  not  be  equally  satisfactory  to  Catholics  and  Prot^ 


estant  and  Jew,  Christian  and  agnostic  and  atheist.  Equally 
certain  it  is  that  the  place  for  the  development  of  Christian 
leaders  is  in  the  colleges  founded  on  Christianity,  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
the  colleges  where  Christ  is  given  His  rightful  place  as  Master 
and  Lord,  in  management,  in  class-room,  in  faculty  and  in 
student  body. 

In  these  days  when  such  tremendous  responsibilities  are 
upon  those  who  care  for  the  real  spiritual  advancement  of 
the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Christian  parents  can  be 
tempted,  by  anything  that  can  be  offered  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vantages of  any  sort,  to  send  their  young  people  to  other  than 
distinctly  Christian  colleges.  The  young  people  need  Christ 
more  than  they  need  culture,  and  the  world  needs  Christ 
more  than  it  needs  culture.  For  their  own  interests  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  potential  service  to  the  world,  the  young 
people  from  Christian  homes  should  be  attending  Christian 
colleges  to-day,  even  more  than  in  ordinary  times. 

These  are  days  of  testing  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  Is  our 
existence  justified?  Have  we  a  message  for  the  world  so  dis- 
tinct and  so  important  that  we,  a  handful  of  people  compared 
with  the  great  denominations,  should  maintain  ourselves  as 
a  distinct  part  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  world?  Unless  we 
can  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  it  surely  seems 
that  there  is  little  excuse  for  our  continued  existence,  and  that 
this  would  be  a  favorable  time  for  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
cease  to  be. 

But  while  some  few — it  is  surprising  how  very  few! — have 
left  us  during  these  days  of  stress  and  strain,  to  most  of  us 
the  idea  that  Quakerism  should  cease  to  exist  in  the  world  is. 
utterly  unthinkable.  Most  of  us  are  certain  that  to  Friends 
have  been  committed  some  truths  so  vital  for  the  world  that 
we  must  maintain  them,  at  whatever  cost,  until  the  world 
shall  accept  them,  to  its  immeasurable  blessing.  Quakerism 
must  be  maintained — most  of  us  are  very  clear  on  that  point. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  our  educational  responsibility  ought 
to  be  clear  to  us  all.  If  Quakerism  is  to  be  maintained, 
Quaker  education  must  be  maintained.  This  ought  to  be  the 
concern  of  every  Friend,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor.  Every 
prosperous  farmer,  though  he  have  nor  chick  nor  child,  should 
feel  his  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  kind  of 
Quaker  education,  and  should  learn  to  give  by  thousands 
where  many  are  now  giving  nothing.  And  there  are  other 
Friends  in  America,  of  ampler  means,  who  ought  to  give  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  for  Quaker  education.  In  ten  years  every 
young  man  and  young  woman  among  Friends  should  be  in 
reach  of  a  thoroughly  equipped,  well  manned,  substantially 
endowed  Friends'  College. 

This  financial  maintenance  of  our  denominational  educa- 
tion is  largely  the  problem  of  those  who  are  no  longer  young. 
But  the  thing  that  every  young  man  and  woman  among  Friends 
ought  to  be  facing  is  the  responsibility  of  acquiring  as  good 
an  education  as  possible,  under  circumstances  that  will  not 
only  build  up  Christian  character,  but  that  will  strengthen 
those  principles  of  love  and  peace  and  good-will,  of  personal 
relation  with  God  and  personal  guidance  by  Him,  of  right 
worship  of  God  in  the  secret  soul  and  right  service  for  men  in 
the  public  life,  for  which  Friends  have  always  stood,  and  for 
which  they  stand  to-day  as  no  other  denomination  in  the  world 
does. 

There  is  a  tremendous  personal  loss  that  comes  to  the  Quak- 
er young  man  or  young  woman  who  neglects  the  opportunity 
of  getting  a  Quaker  education.  Many  a  young  man  from  a 
Quaker  home  is  to-day  living  for  self  and  in  bondage  to  sin 
because  he  attended  a  college  where  the  ideals  of  this  world 
were  held  up  as  the  things  to  be  desired,  rather  than  the  ideals 
of  Christ.  And  many  a  Quaker  father  whose  son  has  gone 
forth  "to  slay  and  to  be  slain"  is  grieving  to-day  because 
that  boy  is  not  in  a  service  that  Quaker  conscience  can  ap- 
prove and  that  God  can  own  and  bless;  and  is  realizing  too 
late  that  the  war  ideal  instead  of  the  peace  ideal  is  dominant 
in  his  son  because  the  young  man  got  his  education,  not  where 
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Quaker  young  men  develop  Quaker  ideals,  but  where  ideals 
foreign  to  the  truth  as  we  know  it  are  held  up  and  taught. 

There  has  been  a  terrible  denominational  loss  to  Friends, 
which  still  goes  on.  because  Quaker  young  people  are  educated 
in  other  than  Quaker  schools.  Under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  of  our  Friends'  colleges,  a  minister  of 
another  denomination  is  preaching  week  after  week.  He  was 
converted  under  Friends'  ministry,  and  became,  as  a  boy,  a 
Friend.  He  began  his  boyish  service  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  a  Friends'  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  He  came 
up  through  the  Intermediate  society,  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  and 
the  Sunday  School.  As  a  young  man  of  high  school  age  he  was 
a  splendid  worker  in  every  department  of  the  church  in  which 
a  young  man  could  serve.  Then  when  it  became  time  for  him 
to  go  to  college,  there  was  no  Friend  at  hand  to  help  him,  no 
Friendly  agency  to  assist  him  in  his  desire  to  attend  the  near- 
est Friends'  college.  But  the  principal  of  the  high  school  was 
friendly,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  him  to  attend  a  college 
of  another  denomination.  Ways  of  self  help  were  provided  for 
him.  He  graduated  from  this  other  college,  he  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  church  that  supported  it,  and  to-day,  in  a 
Quaker  college  town,  he  is  serving  as  pastor  in  this  other  de- 
nomination, he  who  by  every  influence  but  that  of  his  college 
education  would  have  been  a  minister  among  Friends. 

But  the  chief  interest  is  neither  personal  nor  denominational, 
important  as  both  these  are.  The  world  needs  that  which 
Quakerism  has,  and  which  so  large  a  part  even  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  has  lost  or  has  never  really  found.  Unless  our  po- 
sition is  maintained  and  advanced,  the  world  will  be  terribly 
the  loser.  In  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  is 
great  need  that  the  truths  that  Friends  have  in  trust  for 
humanity  be  maintained  and  promulgated.  Who  are  to  do 
this?  Quaker  young  men  and  young  women,  educated  in 
Quaker  colleges.  Nobody  else  can  do  the  task  adequately. 
Even  all  the  Quaker  young  people  who  could  possibly  prepare 
themselves  for  it  could  not  do  it  as  adequately  as  could  be 
desired. 

Our  government  recognizes  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
education  for  our  young  men  and  women,  and  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  down,  our  national  and  state  officers 
are  urging  every  high  school  and  college  student  who  can  pos- 
sibly do  so  to  go  on  with  his  or  her  education.  If  for  the 
purpose  of  the  governments  of  this  world  our  young  people 
are  urged  to  prepare  themselves  by  thorough  education,  how 
much  more  ought  every  young  man  and  young  woman  who 
has  owned  the  mastery  of  Christ,  to  make  the  fullest  possible 
preparation  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven! 

In  these  days  of  present  need  and  future  requirement,  it 
ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  young  man  and  young  wom- 
an to  achieve  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  best  possible 
life.  It  ought  to  be  the  determination  of  every  Christian  young 
man  and  woman  to  get  this  training  where  Christ  is  given  His 
rightful  place,  and  where  the  best  preparation  can  be  made 
for  the  advancement  of  His  Kingdom.  And  both  Quaker  young 
men  and  women  and  their  parents  should  see  to  it  that  Quaker 
young  people  are  educated  in  Quaker  colleges,  that  the  Chris- 
tian ideals  which  Friends  have  seen  more  plainly  than  other 
denominations,  in  some  points  at  least,  may  conquer  the 
world  for  Christ. — From  The  American  Friend. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

Several  new  appointments  on  the  teaching  staff  have  been 
made,  to  take  effect  at  the  opening  of  school  on  the  twenty- 
third  instant.  Marguerite  L.  Brinton,  of  West  Chester,  a 
graduate  of  Westtown  and  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene, 
of  Wellesley  College,  is  to  be  Director  of  Physical  Education 
for  girls.  Marguerite  Brinton  has  been  teaching  in  the  Phy- 
sical Training  Department  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  New  York  City.  E.  Mae  Myers,  a  graduate 
of  Swarthmore  College,  who  has  done  post-graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  teach  history  for  the 


year  in  place  of  Esther  M.  White,  who  is  still  absent  on  leave 
for  the  Friends'  Relief  Work  in  Russia.  Mary  E.  Williamson, 
of  Media,  a  graduate  of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School, 
who  has  also  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
is  an  experienced  teacher,  will  teach  our  Fifth  Year  in  "G" 
Class.  Rachel  Mostrom,  of  North  Middleboro,  Mass.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  who  has  had 
experience  in  teaching  schools  in  New  England,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  room  for  the  "H"  and  "I"  Classes.  Marion 

D.  Leeds,  a  graduate  of  Westtown,  will  be  assistant  in  the 
Primary,  and  Lydia  H.  Cheyney,  also  a  graduate  of  West- 
town,  who  had  a  year  at  Goucher  College  and  some  business 
training  at  the  Peirce  School,  will  act  as  assistant  secretary. 
It  is  expected  that  Carrie  E.  Ferris,  of  Philadelphia,  a  teacher 
of  wide  experience  with  little  children,  will  have  charge  of 
the  Primary  room  in  place  of  Sara  H.  Cheyney,  whose  health 
will  not  permit  her  to  return  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Carrie  Ferris  is  the  author  of  a  manual  for  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  little  children,  in  the  series  of  "Constructive  Bible 
Studies,"  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  is 
regarded  throughout  the  country  as  an  authority  on  the 
teaching  of  little  children,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  to  secure 
her  for  a  few  weeks  as  a  substitute. 

Summer  schools  and  conventions  attracted  several  of  our 
teachers.  Walter  W.  Haviland  attended  the  convention  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  early  summer  and  later 
spent  a  week  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Mary  Anna  Jones,  Mary 

E.  Williamson  and  Rachel  Mostrom  were  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Florence  A.  Elliott  studied  all  summer  at  Chautau- 
qua, Anne  Balderston,  at  the  Art  Colony,  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  and  Caroline  E.  DeGreen,  at  the  French  Colony,  at 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine.  Two  of  our  teachers  were  in  dis- 
tinctively social  work  during  the  summer,  Mary  A.  Doan 
being  at  the  National  Training  School  for  Girls,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Sara  H.  Cheyney,  serving  as  the  leader 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Camp,  at  Union  City,  Pa. 

Certain  physical  improvements  have  added  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  school  plant.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
painting,  varnishing,  etc.,  new  maple  floors  have  been  laid 
in  two  of  the  class  rooms  and  an  oak  platform  has  been  built 
in  the  Assembly  Room.  Two  new  steam  boilers  for  heating 
have  been  installed  to  replace  the  old  ones.  Two  of  the  rooms 
are  to  be  equipped  with  the  new  type  of  desk  chairs,  instead 
of  the  old-fashioned  desks  and  chairs  that  were  screwed  to 
the  floors. 


POCONO  NOTES. 

With  genuine  satisfaction  we  can  report  a  very  successful 
summer.  The  weather  during  the  past  two  months  has  been 
nearly  ideal,  quite  equal  to  the  average  during  the  past 
seventeen  years — since  we  first  came  to  this  plateau  in  1901. 

That  year  for  seven  weeks,  we  lay  upon  the  ground  in 
Naomi  Pines,  at  night  watching  the  moonlight  and  some- 
times the  lightning  play  between  the  branches  of  those  cathe- 
dral pines.  There  are  now  three  settlements,  Pocono  Manor, 
Pocono  Pines  and  Pocono  Lake  Preserve,  following  those 
pioneer  days. 

The  exercises  of  mind  and  spirit,  not  to  mention  the  phy- 
sical exertion  required  to  gather  these  communities  of  five 
hundred  or  more  souls  each,  enriches  the  memory  with  thank- 
fulness. One  also  hopes  that  several  generations  of  children 
may  enjoy  a  wholesome  life  in  these  woods.  There  is  comfort 
and  inspiration  in  the  perennial  growth  of  the  trees  and  ferns 
in  this  peaceful  refuge  from  the  world's  stress  anil  distress. 

This  sadness  is  excluded  to  a  large  extent  from  our  midst. 
There  are  over  forty  former  members  of  our  community 
abroad  in  national  or  international  service.  We  have  been 
very  busy  also  sewing  for  the  war  victims  and  the  Red  Cross 
by  meeting  once  Or  twice  a  week.  Some  very  interesting 
addresses  have  been  given  to  groups  thus  gathered  during 
the  week  for  such  purposes.  The  juniors  have  raised  $147.50 
for  the  Reconstruction  work  in  France  by  an  entertainment. 
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showing  much  native  ability.  The  Red  Cross  made  over  six 
thousand  dressings. 

The  Town  Meeting,  held  on  the  twenty-first  ult.,  was 
attended  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  campers.  Dr.  Huckle 
spoke  on  the  value  of  Town  Meetings  in  general  and  espe- 
cially the  opportunity  which  ours  offered  for  spiritual  uplift, 
as  we  sat  about  the  log  fire  under  the  full  moon,  discussing 
our  local  interests. 

Mabel  Powers  also  told  Indian  stories  and  traditions  in  a 
very  graphic  way.  When  we  remember  how  the  Delaware 
Indians  counted  all  this  country  as  their  special  hunting 
grounds,  before  it  was  stolen  from  them  by  the  Walking 
Purchase  of  1737,  it  brought  them  very  near  to  us. 

The  history  of  the  Redman  is  indeed  a  pathetic  story,  yet 
some  noble  characteristics  have  survived.  The  Society  of 
American  Indians  to-day  has  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  most  creditably.  Most  of  the  names 
of  our  streams  in  this  section  recall  their  presence  and  their 
love  of  nature. 

One  becomes  deeply  interested  in  forestry  as  we  labor  to 
clear  up  these  primeval  groves.  This  afternoon  my  Japanese 
companion  counted  some  thirty-seven  rings  of  a  maple  we 
had  just  sawed  down  and  remarked  that  another  fifty  years 
would  bring  up  an  entirely  new  growth  which  we  might  not 
recognize,  and  two  human  generations  appear  within  that 
period. 

When  good  judgment  is  used  about  the  relative  needs  of 
the  individual  trees  there  is  no  more  stimulating  occupation 
than  thus  working  in  the  woods.  Then  the  love  of  trees  has 
a  distinctly  moral  effect  upon  the  mind,  so  their  intrinsic 
beauty  and  value  to  mankind  should  be  emphasized  in  our 
national  educational  curriculum. 

If  forestry  was  introduced  into  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  with  opportunity  given  to  learn  at  first  hand  the 
different  trees,  we  would  not  have  so  many  irresponsible 
youths  who  must  be  entertained  in  very  questionable  ways. 

Trees  have  just  as  much  distinct  individuality  as  people 
and  they  are  most  companionable.  Our  late  Friend,  Joshua 
L.  Baily,  impressed  this  upon  the  writer  with  the  desire  to 
cherish  their  fellowship,  because  they  are  so  silently  satisfy- 
ing. 

The  spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  balsams  and  hardwood  are 
often  so  interlocked,  it  requires  considerable  wood-craft 
to  free  the  more  from  the  less  desirable.  One's  courage 
and  strength  are  also  drawn  upon  in  removing  the  larger  trees 
so  the  younger  and  more  promising  may  have  a  chance  to 
develop.  Teach  your  children  thus  to  use  their  minds  and 
muscles. 

The  sugar  maples  and  beeches  were  spared  by  the  woods- 
man's axe  so  we  have  some  fine  century-old  specimens  around 
us.  The  groups  of  spruce  within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  write 
are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  Our  late  beloved  Friend, 
George  Abbott,  spoke  of  these  repeatedly  and  built  a  bunga- 
low in  a  natural  park,  which  the  cows  had  made  by  eating 
up  nearly  all  the  young  deciduous  trees  in  that  particular  spot. 

If  one  is  willing  to  learn  lessons  from  the  trees  there  is  no 
end  to  their  instructive  suggestions — how  they  seek  the 
light  and  struggle  to  outtop  each  other,  and  to  make  a  per- 
fectly symmetrical  tree  on  the  outside  when  two  or  more 
are  growing  closely  together,  to  say  nothing  of  their  beauty 
and  shade. 

"  The  house  of  kindness  hath  no  need 
Of  wood  or  stone  in  any  part, 
Tts  roof  is  Heaven,  and  its  deep 
Foundation  is  the  human  heart." 

The  annual  flotilla  of  canoes,  representing  scenes,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  was  again  worked  out  on  Pocono  Day 
with  great  skill  and  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  juvenile 
population. 

"I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree 
A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 


Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast; 
A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray. 
A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 
Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 

The  autumnal  days  and  colors  are  upon  us,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  enjoyable  of  the  year.  The  lake  gleams  and  glitters 
in  its  fullness  of  joy  and  beauty,  while  our  campers  begin 
to  bid  each  other  farewell  with  the  earnest  and  united  hope 
that  the  new  year  will  bring  its  victory  of  Peace. 

J.  E. 

Pocono  Lake,  Ninth  Month  5,  1918. 


LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE. 

[The  following,  dated  the  sixteenth  of  last  Fifth  Month,  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  thousands  of  letters  written  under  circumstances  even  more 
bitter  than  those  that  called  this  forth.  "It  is  written  by  a  school  teach- 
er, who  is  lame  in  both  feet,  having  been  wounded  in  the  war.  He  has 
lost  everything  twice."  J.  H.  H.  has  enclosed  a  translation  of  the  letter 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  substantial  help  and  sympathy  to  him. 
We  count  it  a  real  privilege  to  print  this  letter,  because  it  is  a  fair  picture 
of  the  kind  of  distress  our  boys  are  meeting,  and  is  one  of  the  many  like 
it  which  they  are  able  to  assist  so  long  as  the  home  people  do  not  slacken 
their  part  in  furnishing  the  funds. — Eds.] 

Chatel  Gtjton, 

Dear  Miss  Glancy: — 

It  is  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  M.,  the  Sous  prefet  Dupin, 
that  I  have  managed  to  get  your  address  to  write  you  so  as 
to  give  you  our  news  and  to  ask  you  for  some  of  yours. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  next  month  it  will  be  two  years  since 
we  left  our  poor  village,  not  without  sorrow,  for  in  spite 
of  the  sad  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  there,  we  were 
less  unhappy  than  at  the  present  time. 

I  certainly  did  not  believe  on  the  twenty-first  of  March 
that  I  should  return  alive  from  the  bombardment.  When 
the  neighboring  villages  had  received  the  order  for  evacua- 
tion, we  had  received  none  at  Sommette.  To  save  the  popu- 
lation I  had  to  go  to  Allezy  during  the  bombardment,  and 
Whilst  the  troops  were  retreating,  to  go  to  fetch  the  order  for 
evacuation  which  I  was  not  able  to  receive,  for  the  French 
Mission  had  already  left.  To  tell  you  what  I  suffered  going 
and  coming  back  is  impossible,  and  it  is  a  miracle  that  I  was 
not  killed. 

When  I  returned  to*  Wommetta  it  was  necessary  to  bury 
the  village  archives  in  the  cellar;  all  this  while  the  bombard- 
ment was  still  going  on,  and  it  was  a  two  hours'  piece  of 
work.  Charles  (my  little  boy,  twelve  years  old)  behaved 
like  a  man,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  sang-froid  he  displayed 
in  the  midst  of  the  danger,  doing  important  messages  for  me. 

We  had  to  leave  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  only 
hand  baggage,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  and  tears  in 
our  eyes  that  we  were  forced  to  abandon  all  that  we  had  had 
so  much  trouble  to  collect — the  small  amount  of  furniture 
we  had  received  only  a  week  ago,  our  poor  goat  Blanchette, 
our  hens,  our  garden  and  everything  that  you  had  given  us. 

We  wept  bitterly,  I  assure  you,  for  it  is  very  sad  to  leave 
for  the  second  time  what  one  loves,  to  go  we  knew  not  where, 
and  to  suffer  misery  once  more.  It  took  us  three  hours  to 
get  to  Ham  Station,  the  road  was  so  encumbered  with  lorries, 
carts  and  cannons,  etc.  Some  of  the  village  people  wouldn't 
leave  us  and  declared  that  they  would  follow  us  wherever 
we  went.  We  had  spent  three  days  at  Amiens,  during  which 
time  we  were  bombarded  by  aeroplanes  every  night;  there 
were  many  victims  and  great  material  losses.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  stay  in  Amiens,  and  the  order  to  leave 
was  received  with  joy  by  all  of  us.  Our  procession,  consist- 
ing of  eighteen  hundred  evacqu6es  proceeded  to  Cartres  (Tarn). 
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The  journey  lasted  three  days  and  three  nights.  We  were 
all  very  well  fed  Oil  the  way,  but  when  we  arrived  were  dead 
with  fatigue. 

Twelve  hundred  of  us  were  herded  in  empty  barracks. 
Immediately  the  head  man,  who  had  been  chief  police  con- 
stable, named  me  secretary.  1  was  forced  to  do  very  hard 
work,  and  from  the  28th  March  to  ioth  May  1  knew  no 
rest.  My  wife  and  Charles  fell  ill;  my  wife  particularly 
made  me  very  anxious.  She  was  admirably  cared  for  by  a 
"benevole"  nurse,  who  appreciated  the  services  she  had  ren- 
dered in  the  sick  room  at  the  depot  and  had  made  friends 
with  her.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  to  you  this  life 
in  barracks,  for  it  was  atrocious.  Every  day  at  each  meal  we 
were  invariably  given  boiled  potatoes  with  a  piece  of  meat 
the  size  of  a  nut.  As  for  myself,  who  worked  intensely  hard, 
1  did  not  even  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  glass  of  wine 
and  some  coffee  in  spite  of  the  promise  that  had  been  made 
to  me.  The  major  is  a  hard  man,  who  did  not  recognize  any 
claims,  even  of  the  people  who  rendered  him  services;  it  is 
true  that  he  had  just  left  a  camp  of  German  prisoners,  of 
whom  he  was  in  charge!  There  was  terrible  and  continual 
noise  night  and  day,  for  amongst  the  evacquees  too  many  were 
unreasonable,  especially  those  who  had  lived  with  Germans. 
This  is  sad  to  state,  but  it  is  the  truth.  It  was  torture  for 
us,  lovers  of  a  quiet  life,  to  live  amongst  such  people.  One 
would  have  thought  oneself  in  a  Gypsy  camp.  From  the 
hygienic  standpoint,  it  was  deplorable!  We  lived  on  under 
these  detestable  conditions  'till  ioth  May.  Having  heard 
that  my  step-sister  had  taken  refuge  at  Chatel  Guyon  (puy 
de  Dome)  I  asked  to  go  and  join  her.  The  permission  asked 
for  April  12th  was  not  granted  me  because  my  services  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  They  insisted  on  my  remaining,  but 
I  was  obdurate.  They  ended  by  letting  me  depart.  There- 
fore we  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday  (May  15th, 
19 1 8),  happy  to  have  left  the  inferno  of  Castres.  We  had 
great  need  of  rest;  one  does  not  endure  such  trials  without 
having  one's  health  affected.  We  were  happy  to  find  our 
step-sister  home  (rapatriSe)  from  Beaurevour,  then  from  Bel- 
gium and  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  four  years.  I  have  put 
myself  at  the  disposition  of  the  administration  of  this  de- 
partment, and  they  will  give  me  a  post.  Whilst  waiting  we 
shall  peacefully  enjoy  the  reposeful  calm  of  the  pretty  city 
of  Chatel  Guyon,  a  famous  watering  town  in  the  centre  of 
France,  and  shall  enjoy  the  beautiful  Spring  sunshine  which 
we  had  not  seen  at  Castres,  for  it  rained  constantly  there. 
What  discourages  us  most  is  the  fact  that  we  have  nothing  left 
and  that  we  wonder  with  agony  how  we  are  to  manage  when 
we  settle  somewhere.  My  poor  wife  constantly  weeps,  for  she 
thinks  of  everything  that  we  left  at  home;  this  is  what  makes  her 
ill.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  tell  her  not  to  grieve,  it  is  no  use, 
since  our  misfortune  is  accomplished.  She  can  think  of  nothing 
else. 

War  is  a  monstrous  thing,  especially  such  a  war,  it  is  too 
hard.  If  only  we  could  forsee  the  end,  but  nothing  helps  us 
to  do  that. 

We  shall  never  forget  you  and  shall  hope  to  see  you  some 
day  in  Ham.    Remembrances  from  the  whole  family. 

E.  Gourman. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  circular  letter  sent  to  the  patrons 
of  Haverford  College  on  Ninth  Month  12,  1918: 

"The  provision  of  the  Government  establishing  units  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  in  certain  institutions  offers  a  generous  co-opera- 
tion with  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country,  for  the  plan  supplies 
both  students  and  funds.  There  are  some  colleges,  however,  which 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  their  best  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples find  themselves  unable  to  participate  in  these  plans  by  installing 
a  unit  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  As  a  college  governed  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  whose  historic  convictions  with  regard  to  all  war  are 
well  known,  Haverford  feels  that  it  must  choose  other  ways  of  working 
constructively  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  future  of  society. 


"It  should  be  stated  that  thus  far  the  Government  has  not  used  any 
pressure,  other  than  that  of  the  practical  advantages  mentioned  above, 
to  induce  our  colleges  to  embrace  its  plan.  At  Washington  the  atti- 
tude of  Friends  is  well  understood  and  their  loyalty  unquestioned.  We 
have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that  the  War  Department  is  not 
averse  to  such  colleges  as  Haverford,  which  see  clearly  their  course, 
continuing  their  thorough  training  for  citizenship  and  for  international 
service  by  preserving  an  academic  programme  under  their  own  control. 
We  highly  appreciate  tins  confidence  and  we  dedicate  our  efforts  as 
citizens  and  educators  to  deserve  it.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for 
teachers  and  investigators  fitted  to  deal  with  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting the  nation  requiring  other  than  a  military  solution.  Regardless 
of  the  heavy  cost  involved,  we  intend  to  maintain  at  Haverford  this 
year  such  a  scholarly  standard  as  shall  commend  our  action,  taken  on 
conscientious  grounds,  to  all  those  who  cherish  the  freedom  which 
higher  education  has  always  enjoyed  in  our  land  under  the  guarantees 
of  our  democracy. 

"A  revised  plan  for  the  academic  and  athletic  programme  of  the 
coming  year  has  been  arranged.  The  College  office  is  prepared  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transfer  to  other  institutions  of  students  whose  sense  of 
duty  calls  them  elsewhere,  and  likewise  to  welcome  them  again  when 
they  are  free  to  resume  their  education  as  originally  contemplated 
under  Haverford  ideals." 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

W.  W.  Comfort,  President  of  the  College,  Asa  S.  Wing,  President  of 
the  Corporation;  Morris  E.  Leeds,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Yearly  Meeting  Schools. — The  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Education  number  eleven  (11),  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  there  are  some  changes  to  note. 

The  school  at  Yardley,  Pa.,  which  for  several  years  has  satisfactorily 
met  the  desire  of  the  community  for  a  good  private  school  and  provided 
for  the  Friends'  children  who  could  reach  it  by  train  or  trolley,  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  .homes  of  the  members  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  are  too  scat- 
tered for  one  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  children.  Chiefly 
for  this  reason  and  because  of  transportation  difficulties,  not  easy  to 
overcome,  the  School  Committee  decided  to  close  the  school  at  Yardley, 
and  reopen  one  at  the  school-house  in  Fallsington. 

West  Grove  School  was  unexpectedly  closed  for  the  year  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  the  teacher  and  difficulty  in  finding  a  substitute.  This 
school  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  past.  It  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
its  appreciative  pupils  and  patrons. 

Most  of  the  Friends'  children  in  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  attend 
the  London  Grove  School,  now  under  the  care  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  two  meetings,  held  there.  The  school-house  has  been  remodeled 
and  new  equipment  provided.  Each  committee  chose  one  of  the  two 
teachers  and  will  share  in  the  oversight  of  the  school. 

The  increasing  interest  of  Friends  in  their  schools  is  best  shown,  per- 
haps, by  the  improvements  in  several  school  buildings.  The  one  at 
Media  is  having  an  addition  made  that  will  permit  of  a  larger  school 
and  add  greatly  to  its  usefulness. 

The  Haddonfield  house  has  been  remodeled  to  suit  the  present  needs 
of  the  school. 

The  Frankford  building  has  also  been  improved  in  appearance  and 
convenience  and  is  newly  equipped. 

The  schools  that  have  opened  have  an  encouraging  enrollment,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  give  definite  statistics. 

There  have  been  seven  (7 )  changes  in  the  regular  staff  of  twenty-seven 
(27)  teachers,  and  a  few  among  the  special  teachers. 

The  Committee  on  Education  is  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
schools  and  to  extend  their  influence. 

The  sympathetic  interest  of  Friends  generally  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  Committee  as  it  faces  new  problems  of  educational  policy  which  are 
vital  to  the  future  of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  Anna  Walton. 


The  Westtown  family  came  together  on  the  17th.  That  evening  we 
were  informed  that  191  pupils  had  arrived,  89  boys  and  102  girls.  Of 
these  77  are  new  pupils.  As  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  they  rep- 
resent a  very  wide  range  of  territory,  from  New  England  to  California. 

Tmo  Atlantic  City  school  opened  on  the  19th;  a  lino  from  there  says, 
"with  fine  prospects  and  four  new  teachers." 
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From  the  report  of  Boothsun  School  for  the  year  the  following  is  in- 
teresting: 

A  large  amount  of  special  work  was  done  by  Bootham  boys.  The 
Local  Food  Control  Committee  asked  for  help  in  arranging  the  new 
rationing  scheme.  Six  thousand  books  .were  undertaken  by  the  School, 
and  the  Committee  sent  a  note  expressing  their  sense  of  indebtedness 
to  the  Headmaster,  the  staff  and  the  pupils  for  the  very  valuable  as- 
sistance which  they  "have  given  to  the  Food  Control  Committee  by 
helping  to  write  out  the  National  Ration  books."  More  than  two 
thousand  hours  were  given  to  hoeing  and  haymaking  in  the  district, 
and  £32  of  wages  were  sent  by  the  boys  to  the  Old  Scholars'  War  Time 
Service  Fund.  A  number  of  boys  are  again  spending  three  weeks  of 
the  holidays  at  the  Bootham  Harvest  Camp  at  Brandsby.  Upper  Seniors 
took  a  course  of  study  on  "Science  and  the  New  World  Order,"  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  day  was  spent  in  Bradford.  Slums  were  visited 
under  the  leadership  of  members  of  the  Guild  of  Help,  the  industrial 
and  welfare  sides  of  a  weaving  factory  were  studied,  visits  were  paid  to 
the  Odsal  House  School  for  the  Blind,  to  a  school  clinic,  a  spinning 
factory,  and  to  the  fire  brigade  station.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
was  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  managers  and  to  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments made  by  A.  Tuke  Priestman  and  members  of  the  Bradford  Guild 
of  Help. — The  Friend  [London]. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  Settlement  at  Kendal  arranged  by  the 
Yorkshire  1905  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  education  and  the 
new  social  order  was  a  complete  success.  Originally  planned  for  Ayton, 
an  outbreak  of  influenza  there  caused  its  transference  at 'short  notice 
to  Stramongate  School,  where  Francis  H.  and  Dorothy  Knight,  with 
devoted  service,  acted  as  host  and  hostess.  The  sixty  settlers  (mostly 
members  of  the  Friends'  Guild  of  Teachers — with  a  good  proportion  of 
men)  were  comfortably  quartered  at  School  House  and  Dalton  House, 
and  the  meeting-house  served  well  for  the  conference.  The  aim  of  the 
Settlement  was  "to  consider  the  future  of  education  in  relation  to  the 
forces  making  for  a  new  world  order."  The  lecturers  included  Herbert 
G.  Wood,  who  spoke  on  "The  Christian  Ideal  for  Society;"  B.  Seebohm 
Rowntree,  who  sketched  "The  Future  of  Industry;"  Francis  E.  Pollard, 
who  in  two  excellent  lectures,  discussed  "The  State  and  Humanity," 
and  Ernest  E.  Unwin,  "The  Influence  of  Environment  on  the  Training 
of  Children;"  and  J.  L.  Paton,  High  Master  of  the  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School,  who  dealt  with  the  "Future  of  Education."  Concerning 
the  last  named,  S.  E.  M.  writes:  "Quite  beyond  anything  he  said,  we 
felt  his  remarkable  power  and  spiritual  force,  and  his  own  'recognition 
of  spiritual  forces,  so  often  ignored  but  yet  working.'" — The  Friend 
[London]. 


Friends'  Ambulance  Unit. — (From  the  report  of  M.  Tatham,  officer 
commander  of  Friends'  Unit.) 

I  regret  to  have  to  announce  three  fatal  casualties  in  the  Unit  since 
the  date  of  the  last  report.  Colin  Priestman,  driver  on  S.S.A.  13,  died 
of  wounds  received  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  exact  date  is 
not  known,  but  the  telegram  announcing  the  casualty  was  received  on 
the  9th  inst.  Colin  Priestman  has  served  the  Unit  long  and  faithfully, 
both  as  a  Hospital  orderly  and  a  driver.  Exact  information  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  have  not  yet  reached  us.  C.  L.  Proctor  and 
F.  O.  Kitching  were  killed  on  the  night  of  Eighth  Month  11th  in  the 
collapse  of  a  portion  of  the  Unit's  Headquarters  as  a  result  of  enemy 
action.  Death  in  both  cases  was  probably  instantaneous.  C.  L.  Proctor, 
who  was  transferred  from  the  B.R.C.S.  in  Sixth  Month,  1915,  has  served 
the  Unit  as  keeper  of  the  petrol  stores.  F.  O.  Kitching  came  out  to 
France  in  Seventh  Month,  1916,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred 
for  work  on  No.  11  Ambulance  Train.  He  left  this  train  some  few 
months  ago  and  has  lately  been  working  with  the  Headquarters  Works 
Department.  The  Adjutant,  William  Mordey,  was  buried  beneath  a 
mass  of  debris  in  the  collapse  of  Headquarters,  and  was  only  rescued 
after  three  hours'  dangerous  and  difficult  work.  He  is  comparatively 
unscathed  and  progressing  favorably.  Charles  Whiteley  is  suffering 
from  a  broken  arm  and  other  slight  injuries.  Several  other  members 
are  suffering  from  slight  cuts  and  contusions,  two  being  detained  for 
treatment  in  Hospital.  The  whole  of  the  offices  at  Headquarters  are 
undamaged,  but  the  remainder  of  the  building  is  not  safe  for  habita- 
tion. Temporary  accommodation  is  being  found  in  the  remaining  sheds 
at  the  old  Hospital  site,  and  in  adjoining  billets  previously  used  as  nurses' 
quarters. — The  Friend  [London]. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Ninth  Month  21,  1918. 


Received  from  23  Meetings  $12,531.92 

Received  from  16  Individuals   227.75 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   27.00 

Received  for  Supplies   7.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   11.10 

Credit  to  Traveling  Expenses   24.55 


$12,829.82 

Charles  F.  Jenkins, 
Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received  from  each  person,  paying 
for  Vol.  92. 

Daniel  D.  Test,  Nathan  Dewees,  Anna  V.  Nield,  George  H.  Hallett, 
Jr.,  Hannah  Tatum,  Dr.  Sina  Stratton,  Norris  J.  Scott,  Joseph  Rhoads, 
Charles  Canby,  John  E.  Lippincott,  Clement  E.  Allen,  Joseph  T. 
Miller,  Margaret  W.  Kirk,  Dr.  Charles  Williams,  Edward  B.  Taylor, 
Sarah  E.  Satterthwait,  Elihu  Grant,  Sarah  G.  Magill,  James  Thorburn, 
John  J.  Mullowney,  all  of  Penna.;  Edwin  A.  Russell,  Sidney  O.  Nicholson, 
A.  C.  Letchworth,  Amy  S.  L.  Exton,  Rebecca  C.  Reeve,  all  of  N.  J.; 
Sarah  B.  Harker,  Wis. ;  Judith  A.  Crenshaw,  Cal. ;  Wm.  A.  Hiatt,  Okla. ; 
J.  Elwood  Copeland,  N.  C;  Myra  A.  Balderston,  Levi  H.  Balderston, 
John  R.  Cary,  Charles  Y.  Thomas,  all  of  Md.;  Hannah  P.  S.  Downing, 
Del.;  Celestia  M.  Walcott,  N.  Y.;  Mary  B.  Swan,  Mass.;  Francis  D. 
Hall,  la.;  Maria  J.  England,  N.  S.;  John  I.  Duguid,  Scotland;  J.  Sophia 
Buffum,  R.  I. 

t&~  Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

First-day,  the  29th,  is  Friends'  Day  at  the  Colored  Home,  at  Forty- 
fourth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.  The  meeting  hour  is  three  o'clock 
and  Friends  are  cordially  invited. 


Friends'  Select  School,  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  opens 
Ninth  Month  23rd.  Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  as  early 
as  possible.  All  grades,  from  primary  through  High  School. 

Walter  W.  Haviland,  Principal. 


Westtown  School. — The  stage  will  meet  at  Westtown  Station  trains 
leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia  (Penna.  R.  R.),  at  6.21,  8.21 
a.  m.,  and  245,  3.35,  4.55  p.  m.,  other  trains  will  be  met  on  request.  Stage 
fare  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph, 
address  West  Chester,  Bell  Telephone,  1016. 

E.  Dean  Stanton, 

Business  Manager. 


Meetings  from  Ninth  Month  29  to  Tenth  Month  5,  1918: 

Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Norristown,  First-day,  Ninth  Month 

29th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Second-day,  Ninth  Month  30th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Third-day,  Tenth  Month  1st,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  Third-day,  Tenth  Month  1st,  at  8  p.  m. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  2nd,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  2nd,  at  10 

A.  M. 

Salem,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  2nd,  at  10  a.  m. 

Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 


Died.— At  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Eighth  Month  3,  1918,  Hannah  S. 
DeCou,  in  her  eighty-third  year;  a  member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  nephew,  William  J.  Buzby  ,  Rutherford,  N.  J., 

on  Eighth  Month  7,  1918,  Mary  H.  Buzby,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year; 
a  member  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Founded  1865 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 


of  Philadelphia 


Will  life  be  worth  living  at  65  ? 

Doesn't  it  depend  largely 
upon  whether  you 
have  an  income? 

Look  up  the  Provident 
Income  Insurance 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  2£  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N  J„ 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year* 

NATHAN  t.  JONES, 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

WALL  PAPERS— Vi//  Grades 

Custom  oj  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  hy  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Foods,  Spruce  3M1 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Ti/e,  S/ate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Extension  courses  in  Bible  Study  and  Friends' 
History  will  be  offered  the  coming  fall  to 
Friends'  Schools,  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools, 
Young  Friends'  Association  and  other  groups 
of  Friends  who  may  wish  to  arrange  for  them. 

For  Courses,  Terms,  and  other  information,  write  to 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Frienda'  Funerala 
Ball  'Phona  n  Spruoa  16ft 


"^^E  don't  maintain  two  shifts  here, 
but  we  have  been  known  to  work 
36  hours  at  a  stretch  to  get  hurry-up 
jobs  through  on  time.  We  do  work 
night  and  day  when  we  have  to. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.         1 336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


Ns^Optician^ 


H  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  |  LocuST^B 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 
Pmawm — Maxkkt  1S71. 


TpOR  SALE— TO  SETTLE  ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  S. 
-1-  Carter,  Deceased.  Farm  of  114  acres  on  West  Chester 
and  Lenape  Pike,  one  mile  from  Lenape.  Apply  on  prem- 
ises.  Wm.  Carter,  Executor,  West  Chester,  Pa.   R.  D.  6. 

T>  ENT.    FURNISHED.    A  COMFORTABLE  HOME, 
pleasantly  situated  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  valley.  Electric  lighted,  hot  water  heat, 
near  Friends'  Meeting,  and  Academy  on  same  side  of  Street. 

Makt  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


TfOR  SALE  OR  RENT— TWO  COTTAGES,  THIR- 
"  teen  rooms  each.  All  conveniences.  Supplied  with 
Wiscassett  Spring  Water.  Rent  $400  and  $500  for  the 
season. 

D.  W.  Bowman,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 


WANTED— BY  ACTIVE  MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN; 
position  as  companion  with  elderly  couple  or  lady, 
where  help  is  kept.  Friends  preferred.  Willing  to  do  light 
household  duties,  sewing,  reading  and  writing. 

Address  S,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


rriHE  AMERICAN  ANALYTICAL  LABORATORIES 
-I-  want  the  services  of  men  and  women  of  refinement 
and  energy,  preferably  persons  who  have  had  experience 
as  salesmen  or  solicitors.  Full  or  part  time.  Liberal  com- 
mission. The  Laboratories  render  a  timely  and  valuable 
servioe.  Address  M.,  "The  Fkihnd." 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elisabeth  B.  Sattcrthwaite 
51  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


ICS 
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Stop  the  Slip— Save  the  Power 

'TT  keeps  the  belts  in  A-l  condition  and 
gives  them  good  grip,"  says  a  satisfied 
user. 

It  is  absorbed  by  the  leather,  lubricating 
the  belt,  and  making  it  last  longer. 

It  reduces  slippage,  giving  the  belt  strong 

grip- 
It  cost  but  little  to  prove  its  advantages. 

Belt  Users  Book  Free 

We  have  just  published  a  small,  concise 
*  'Belt  Users  Book' '  to  help  you  get  the  most 
from  your  belts.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy 
gratis.  Let  us  also  quote  you  on  Belts,  Belt 
Preserver  and  Lace  Leather. 

J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Ont 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  8c  CO 
BANKERS 

represent  AT  IVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 
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"HIS  WONDERS  IN  THE  DEEP." 

When  the  Psalmist  wrote  of  those  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  and  do  business  in  great  waters,  he  recognized  in 
that  life  of  peril  and  anxiety  the  opportunity  for  signal  dem- 
onstrations of  Divine  Power  and  Providence.  "These  see 
the  works  of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."  The 
stormy  winds  and  the  tumultuous  waves  are  referred  to 
His  commands,  but  the  troubled  mariners  find  that  He  is 
not  out  of  hearing.  "Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses."  Soon 
they  are  rejoicing  in  the  calm;  "they  are  glad  because  they 
be  quiet";  and  the  climax  of  deliverance  appears  in  the  final 
statement, — "  So  he  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven." 
Then  comes  again  the  fervent  ejaculation:  "Oh,  that  men 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonder- 
ful works  to  the  children  of  men!" 

What  particular  circumstances  had  here  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  Psalmist  we  are  left  to  conjecture  or  to  assume;  but 
whatever  they  were,  we  may  believe  that  many  thousands 
of  people  since  then  have  found  some  counterpart  of  them 
in  the  deeps  of  their  own  individual  lives.  Whether  this 
Hebrew  writer  had  in  memory  "the  blue  waves  of  the  Med- 
iterranean" or  the  uneasy  surface  of  some  lesser  sea,  it  is 
conceivable  that  he  knew  something  of  storms  and  deep 
waters  in  quite  other  than  a  literal  sense.  So  also  may  it 
have  been  with  another,  writing  perhaps  some  decades 
earlier,  when  he  tells  of  deep  calling  unto  deep,  and  of  the 
waves  and  billows  passing  over  him.  The  note  of  a  grateful 
realization  of  the  Lord's  loving-kindness  is  given  here  also; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  in  passing  that  "a  prayer 
unto  the  God  of  my  life"  is  (according  to  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion), regarded  as  the  "song"  which  the  writer  said  should 
be  with  him  at  night. 

It  is  almost  too  obvious  for  remark  that  the  present  is  a 
time  when  more  people  are  passing  through  floods  of  afflic- 
tion than  perhaps  ever  before:  when  they  are  tossed  upon  a 


stormy  deep  and  are  "at  their  wits'  end."  At  such  time,  to 
anchor  the  soul  in  that  which  is  immutable,  so  as  to  wait 
for  the  revelation  of  Infinite  Power,  appears  a  necessary 
thing  for  safety  and  for  hope.  Even  the  heights  of  faith 
reached  in  the  patriarch's  declaration,  "Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  1  trust  in  him,"  may  be  realized  more  and  more 
in  the  deepening  of  understanding  and  the  clarifying  of 
vision  through  the  experiences  of  many  a  tried  soul  in  this 
day.  In  the  face  of  things  too  great  for  us  to  compass,  some 
of  us  may  be  learning  more  positively  the  lesson  of  our  own 
unwisdom  and  incompetence,  so  as  to  cry  out,  "  Undertake 
for  us!"  and  to  see  that  it  is  not  alone  in  times  of  extremity 
that  our  feet  have  need  of  guidance.  Indeed,  if  the  nations 
(and  powers)  of  the  earth  might  "  know  themselves  to  be 
but  men,"  and  be  timely  as  well  as  sincere  in  their  prayers 
for  help,  they  would  be  saved  from  many  of  the  mis-steps 
that  bring  them  into  extremity.  The  genuine  sense  of  need, 
a  real  belief  in  the  Power  that  saves,  a  humble  application 
to  it  for  deliverance, — these  are  the  conditions  in  which  we 
may  oftenest  behold  the  Lord's  wonders  in  the  deep.  It  is 
recorded  of  the  great  Worker  of  miracles  that  when  He  went 
at  one  time  into  His  own  country  and  among  His  own  peo- 
ple, "  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there  because  of  their 
unbelief."  One  of  the  original  meanings  of  the  word  obey 
is,  "to  hearken  submissively";  and  this  is  a  very  significant 
part  of  faith.  But  it  would  seem  that  people  are  often  more 
disposed  to  call  upon  the  Divine  Power  to  work  their  way 
and  to  co-operate  with  their  will  than  to  submit  their  choice 
to  His  and  thus  to  give  Him  unhindered  opportunity  to 
"show  Himself  strong  in  their  behalf,"  as  well  as  to  reveal 
His  own  perfect  will.  If  there  were  among  nations  more  real 
faith  in  the  power  and  the  operation  of  unseen  (that  is, 
spiritual)  forces,  and  a  willingness  to  trust  to  these  without 
the  intervention  of  human  stratagems  and  violence,  what 
marvels  might  be  wrought  in  the  conquest  of  evil ! 

But  the  purpose  in  an  exhibition  of  wonder-working  power 
is  not  only  to  reward  and  confirm  the  faith  of  those  who 
appeal  to  it:  it  has  often  conspicuously  been  to  create  faith, — 
to  convince  the  unbelieving  and  the  doubtful.  It  seems  that 
there  may  have  been  others  besides  "the  disciples"  who 
were  witnesses  of  the  calming  of  the  storm  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  but  the  admiring  exclamation  apparently  voiced 
the  common  feeling:  "And  the  men  marveled,  saying.  What 
manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey 
him?" 

  M.W. 

THE  OUTREACH  OF  A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 


WM.  C.  ALLKN. 


In  the  great  Finnish  epic,  "Kalevala,"  some  of  the  poems 
of  which  are  three  thousand  years  old,  we  are  told  of  a  certain 
Kulletwoinen,  the  Son  of  Evil,  who,  after  committing  a  heinous 
crime,  decided  to  leave  his  home  forever.  His  t'anuK  See  him 
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depart  without  regret,  but  nothing  can  destroy  the  love  of  his 
mother  for  her  son.  In  her  agony  she  exclaims: 

"Bitterly  I'll  mourn  thy  downfall, 
I  would  weep  if  thou  shouldst  perish, 
I  would  weep  in  court  or  cabin, 
Sprinkle  all  those  fields  with  tear-drops, 
Weep  great  rivers  of  the  ocean, 
Weep  to  melt  the  snows  of  Northland, 
Make  the  hillsides  green  with  weeping, 
Weep  at  morning,  weep  at  evening." 

How  expressive  is  this  beautiful  poetry  of  a  pagan  mother's 
sorrow  over  her  wilful  child.  Anguish  is  depicted  but  where 
is  the  hope?  How  different  the  confident  language  of  the 
Christian  mother  of  the  brilliant,  guilty  Augustine  in  the  fifth 
century.  When  he  left  her  loving  arms,  she  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed: 

"Go  thy  ways  and  God  bless  thee,  for  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  son  of  these  tears 
should  perish." 

We  know  the  sequel.  Her  trust  was  rewarded — his  heart 
was  changed.  He  subsequently  became  a  powerful  defender 
of  the  Faith  he  had  previously  mistrusted  and  defied. 

So  has  it  since  been  with  many  an  anxious  Christian  parent. 
So  will  it  be  with  some  who  read  these  lines.  Can  we  sound 
the  depth  of  maternal  tenderness?  Does  it  not  compass  sea 
and  land,  and,  if  necessary,  would  it  not  reach  beyond  the 
stars?  In  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart  it  is  poured  forth 
and  becomes  a  pure  oblation  at  the  Saviour's  feet.  The  loving 
touch  of  a  mother's  hand  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  out- 
reach of  her  soul  after  the  child  for  whom  she  desires  the  com- 
radeship of  Jesus. 

Will  not  our  children  be  influenced  by  blessed  memories  of 
parental  affection  just  as  some  of  us  have  been  by  ties  of  the 
past?  How  often  has  a  wandering  boy  stopped  short  at  the 
threshold  of  temptation  when  the  thought  of  a  pure  mother 
flashed  into  his  mind  and  quieted  his  hot  young  heart? 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  our  God-fearing  mothers  have 
been  to  us.  They  laughed  when  we  laughed,  sang  when  we 
sang,  watched  over  us  in  slumber,  comforted  us  in  trouble,  pre- 
pared us  for  life's  hurricanes  while  yet  our  little  sea  was  calm. 
They  prayed  for  us  when  we  were  careless  and  told  us  of  won- 
drous things  above.  We  recollect  their  tremulous  lips,  their 
mirth,  their  tears.  We  recall  the  fragrance  of  their  lives — even 
their  chastisements  were  love.  Their  words  are  written  deep 
into  our  hearts — their  blessed  memories  are  garnered  as  our 
rarest  treasures.  Shall  business  anxieties  or  domestic  interests 
cause  us  to  forget  the  God  they  served  and  the  Christ  they 
adored?  Have  not  many  of  them  already  gone  to  the  wonder- 
ful mansions?  Are  we  not  glad  because  the  sacred  love  learned 
in  a  mother's  eye  is  revered  amidst  the  passions  of  life  and  will 
be  held  in  fond  recollection  to  the  gates  of  eternity? 

Even  so,  O  anxious  mothers,  may  it  be  with  the  children  of 
your  prayers.  Never  falter  in  devotion  to  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  after  the  flesh.  The  eternal  guidance  or  leading 
will  follow  them  as  it  has  followed  you.  Do  they  sometimes 
seem  to  forsake  the  God  of  their  fathers?  Never  cease  to  pray 
for  them — never  despair.  Perchance  long  years  after  your 
petitions  have  been  uttered  God  will  send  you  the  answer — 
your  wet  lashes  will  precede  their  finding  peace  in  Christ! 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  147.) 

And  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  it  is  hoped  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  transport  themselves,  with  some  degree  of  sympa- 
thetic interest  to  that  first  great  gathering  of  Ohio  Friends 
at  Short  Creek.    The  opening  minute  reads  thus: 

At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
Territory  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 


Virginia,  first  opened  at  Short  Creek,  the  fourteenth 
of  the  Eighth  Month,  1813. 

Representatives: — 

Redstone  Quarterly  Meeting. — Joseph  John,  Thomas 
Farquhar,  Jacob  Griffith,  William  Hilles,  Jonas  Cattell, 
Joshua  Cope,  William  Dixon,  Morris  Truman. 

Short  Creek. — Horton  Howard,  James  Raley,  Jona- 
than Taylor,  John  Howard,  Benjamin  Vail,  Isaac  Wilson, 
Henry  Williams,  William  Hodgin,  William  and  Jacob 
Aug. 

Salem. — William  Heald,  James  Bolton,  Jesse  Hollo- 
way,  Abraham  Warrington,  Isaiah  Harris,  Stephen  Mc- 
Bride,  Abel  Townsend,  Gideon  Hughes,  John  Street. 

Miami.— Joseph  Tomlinson,  Jacob  Jackson,  Joseph 
Cloud,  Jehu  Wilson,  Richard  Barrett,  James  Hadley, 
Samuel  Spray,  Isaac  Harvey. 

West  Branch. — Enoch  Pearson,  Samuel  Jones,  John 
Townsend,  Samuel  Teague,  Daniel  Baulden,  Ephraim 
Overman,  Frederic  Hoover. 

The  meeting  organized  with  Horton  Howard  as  Clerk  and 
William  Wilson  to  assist  him.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
important  questions  to  be  settled.  The  meeting  could  not  at 
once  make  a  new  Book  of  Discipline  for  itself,  so  Baltimore's 
offer  of  a  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  discipline  of  that 
body  was  thankfully  accepted  and  the  book  adopted  until 
such  time  as  the  meeting  could  make  one  of  its  own. 

Enoch  Harris  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  meeting,  and 
one  of  his  earliest  duties  was  to  receipt  for  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  which  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
felt  it  right  to  turn  over  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

As  the  business  progressed  and  one  and  another  committee 
was  named  for  specific  purposes,  we  became  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence in  that  body,  in  addition  to  the  formally  appointed  rep- 
resentatives, of  the  following  Friends:  William  Flanner,  Charles 
Dingee,  Enoch  Harris,  Nathan  Updegraff,  Jesse  Foulke,  Wil- 
liam Wood,  Thomas  Rotch,  Jesse  Holloway,  Samuel  Spray, 
William  Neale,  Samuel  Potts,  Joseph  Steer,  Abner  Gregg, 
Zaccheus  Test,  Noah  Haines,  Jacob  Branson,  and  Joseph  Tal- 
bott.  Further  than  this  we  cannot  go  in  naming  those  who 
constituted  the  first  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  Some  evidence 
as  to  the  relative  size  of  the  different  Quarters  is  derived  from 
the  "proportional  quotas"  adopted  before  the  meeting  con- 
cluded its  work.  Of  all  money  to  be  raised,  it  was  directed 
that 

Redstone  Quarterly  Meeting  should  pay  17  per  cent. 
Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  should  pay  3 1  per  cent. 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  should  pay  20  per  cent. 
Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  should  pay  20  per  cent. 
West  Branch  Quarterly  Meeting  should  pay  12  per  cent. 
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More  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  is  derived  from  the  proceedings  in  1814. 
Then  the  members  seriously  grappled  with  the  question  of 
erecting  a  suitable  house  for  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
Short  Creek  meeting-house  being  wholly  inadequate.  With 
refreshing  frankness  a  scheme  was  worked  out  which  recog- 
nized the  greater  paying  abilities  of  those  in  the  older  settle- 
ments.   It  was  thought  they  might  pay  as  follows: 

Redstone  Quarter,  181  families,  assessed  $8  each,  11,448 
Short  Creek  Quarter,  410  families,  assessed  $7  each,  2,870 
Salem  Quarter,  292 -families,  assessed  $6  each,  1,752 

Miami  Quarter,  452  families,  assessed  $3  each,  1,356 

West  Branch  Quarter,  358  families,  assessed  $3  each,  1,074 


1693  $8,500 
Now  it  becomes  plain  to  us  that  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  had 
really  reached  proportions  which  command  great  respect. 
With  approximately  1700  families  of  members,  averaging,  let 
us  say,  five  individuals  to  a  family,  we  have  a  total  of  nearly 
8500,  or  roughly  speaking,  twice  the  size  of  Philadelphia 
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Yearly  Meeting  in  iqiS.  An  average  of  five  to  a  family  is 
probably  too  low  an  estimate. 

For  several  years  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  much 
absorbed  with  details  of  organization,  including  the  setting 
up  of  new  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  order  of  the  establishment 
of  the  older  Quarters  was  as  follows:  Redstone,  1798;  Short 
Creek,  1807;  Salem,  1808;  Miami,  1808;  West  Branch,  181 1; 
Fairfield,  181 5;  W  hite  Water,  1817;  Blue  River,  1819;  Still- 
water, 1821;  New  Garden,  1824;  Springfield,  1837;  Penns- 
ville,  1854;  Hickory  Grove,  Iowa,  1868.* 

The  westward  movement  of  Friends  was  continuous  for 
many  years,  but  not  uniformly  rapid.  Perhaps  the  crest  of 
the  first  wave  was  reached  about  1805,  or  a  little  later.  After 
which  there  was  a  lull.  In  the  years  before  and  after  1820 
there  was  another  decided  increase,  but  this  time  Indiana  was 
the  objective  point,  and  only  a  few  stopped  in  Ohio.  The  pres- 
ent narrative  is  not  concerned  with  the  later  phase  of  the 
movement,  but  the  future  historian  will  be  able  to  trace  the 
migration  of  many  thousands  of  people  into  the  valleys  of 
the  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi.  The  records  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  bear  ample  evidence  of  this.  Ordinarily  mere  lists 
of  names  are  not  interesting  reading.  But  even  a  list  of  names 
may  speak  eloquently,  when  each  is  suggestive  of  so  much  of 
earnestness  and  zeal,  and  sometimes  tragedy  and  sorrow.  In 
North  Carolina  the  counties  of  Beaufort,  Cartaret,  Hyde, 
Craven  and  Jones  were  almost  depopulated  of  Friends,  while 
in  Virginia  the  meetings  were  so  weakened  that  one  after 
another  was  officially  laid  down.f 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

ALICE  C.  GIFFORD. 

What  Two  Christian  Endeavorers  Saw  in  Four  Days. 

This  sounds  like  an  arithmetic  problem,  and  so  it  was.  It 
amounted  to  a  large  sum  of  vivid,  helpful  memories  of  good 
people — ambassadors  of  the  King,  and  the  schools  and  churches 
and  homes  where  the  royal  message  is  proclaimed  and  lived 
out  daily. 

We  were  delegates,  Watanabe  San  and  I,  to  the  Japan  Na- 
tional Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  held  early  in  the  Sum- 
mer in  Sendai  city,  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  choosing  the  route  through  the  hills  we  got  the  feeling 
of  loftier  and  sweeter  things  early  in  our  pilgrimage  that  lasted 
all  the  way  through  it  and  then  onward. 

Before  the  convention  began,  there  was  a  famous  orphanage 
to  visit,  where  our  Christian  Endeavor  has  sometimes  sent  its 
tribute  of  Christmas  love  and  hope.  In  its  "Sunshine  Room" 
(the  hospital  room)  we  found  unqualified  good  cheer,  and  a 
busy,  happy  spirit  pervaded  the  little  folks  and  the  bigger 
ones  wherever  we  met  them  in  the  cottage,  school-room  and 
work-places.  As  I  considered  the  upkeep  of  this  place,  I 
thought,  "  Surely,  a  great  number  of  people  must  have  the 
'  Inasmuch'  spirit." 

Our  residence  was  with  friends  in  an  industrial  girls'  school 
where  we  fellowshipped  with  developing  Bible  women,  church 
and  First-day  School  workers,  and  their  teachers.  And  we 
saw  another  large  Christian  High  School,  splendid  in  material 
equipment,  humming  with  the  voices  of  eager  girls,  whose 
faces  were  quite  innocent  of  paint  and  powder,  but  were  de- 
veloping another  kind  of  beauty,  exceedingly  good  to  look 
upon.  Here,  too,  the  list  of  graduates  reads:  Bible  woman, 
married,  evangelist;  Bible  woman,  teacher  in  Christian  school; 
Bible  woman,  and  so  on,  in  the  same  words  repeated  frequent- 

iy- 

*This  Quarterly  Meeting  was  detached  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  and 
united  to  Iowa  (Conservative)  in  1917. 

fFriends  of  Virginia  held  on  heroically  to  their  organization  for  another 
generation,  but  the  adverse  influences  were  too  much  for  them,  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  discontinued  in  1844,  and  the  surviving  meetings 
attached  to  Baltimore.  It  had  been  in  existence  almost  a  century  and 
a-half. 


Then  the  meetings  of  the  convention!  Just  a  word  or  two 
might  be  given  as  1  understood  them  from  the  Japanese.  "And 
because  they  were  young  people,  it  was  quickly  done.  Let 
us  work  for  a  C.  E.  in  every  church,  and  a  preaching  place  in 
every  village."  "We  must  observe  a  'Silent  hour'  for  our 
great  program  of  work,  we  have  a  tremendous  need  for  pray- 
er." "As  for  our  collections,  we  say,  'Any  little  amount  will 
do,'  but  it  won't  do."  "The  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  lacking  among 
us."  "We  could  make  a  new  book  of  Acts  if  we  would."  "  If 
we  were  afire  within,  we  could  overcome  our  fears."  "  Indi- 
viduals must  unite  in  this  way  for  the  larger  duties  toward 
society." 

The  masculine  contingent  entirely  eclipsed  the  feminine. 
Most  of  them  were  pastors,  didactic  in  flavor,  some  looking 
very  courageously  into  the  future,  and  learning  lessons  from 
the  agonies  of  the  present. 

Of  First-day  School  children  we  saw  a  great  host.  Were 
there  any  left  in  other  parts  of  the  city  on  that  First-day  when 
the  children's  rally  was  held?  Under  the  exciting  leadership 
of  the  C.  E.  Field  Secretary,  they  seemed  to  fairly  burst  their 
throats  (and  our  ears)  with  their  rendering  of  "Jesus  loves 
me,"  and  other  little  folks'  hymns.  It  was  Children's  Day  also 
at  the  foreigners'  union  service,  and  there  we  heard  our  march- 
ing orders  in  plain  truths  told  in  beautiful  parables. 

No  meetings  of  this  kind  would  be  complete  without  a  spe- 
cial time  of  play,  so  the  last  day  was  set  aside  for  a  visit  to  one 
of  Japan's  real  beauty  spots,  the  famous  Pine  Islands  resort, 
called  Matsushima.  Resting  there  in  full  view  of  the  natural 
beauty,  the  closing  meeting  was  held  wherein  people  gave 
thanks  for  the  encouragement  God  had  given  them  in  Sendai, 
the  "mountain  base,"  and  set  themselves  to  the  attainment  of 
new  spiritual  beauty  and  power  in  their  lives.  One  young  man 
of  twenty-six  saw  in  this  twenty-sixth  convention  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  a  new  vision  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  crowded 
city  district  where  he  lives.  And  others  saw  more  clearly  than 
before  the  needs  around  them,  everywhere. 


FRIENDS'  SERVICE  COMMITTEE. 

CHASE  CONOVER. 

At  Work  in  Paris. 
Copied  from  Oskaloosa  Daily  Herald. 
Chase  Conover,  who  is  in  Paris  in  reconstruction  work, 
writes  home  a  wonderfully  interesting  sketch  of  his  work  for 
the  war  in  that  great  city.   He  tells  several  things  that  have 
not  been  told  before. 

Paris,  France. 

Dear  Folks  at  Home: — 

I  have  a  minute's  time  just  now,  time  is  very  scarce  with 
me,  1  believe  I  never  saw  it  fly  so  fast.  I  suppose  being  busy 
makes  it  seem  that  way. 

Last  Sunday  I  was  very  busy  and  yet  it  was  a  day  of  ex- 
perience I  shall  never  forget.  1  cut  loaves  of  bread  a  yard 
long,  a  foot  wide  and  six  inches  thick  by  the  hundred.  We 
cut  cheese  that  weighed  seventy-five  to  eighty  pounds  each, 
into  cubes.  Made  soup  in  ten-gallon  cans,  cut  sausage  by 
the  hundreds  of  pounds,  opened  condensed  milk  by  the  dozen 
cans  and  dished  out  dried  figs  and  prunes  from  twenty-five 
pound  boxes. 

The  refugees  were  coming  continually  and  were  fed  and 
taken  care  of  as  rapidly  as  possible,  then  they  were  loaded 
into  great  trucks  and  sent  on  south.  1  know  now  what  the 
text  means,  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 

It  gives  one  a  peculiar  feeling  when  he  realizes  thai  he  is 
carrying  all  the  worldly  possessions  of  an  old  man  and  his 
wife,  who  show  that  they  had  worked  hard  all  their  days. 

The  possessions  may  be  anything  from  a  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing and  keepsakes  to  a  pair  of  rabbits,  a  chicken  or  two,  and 
a  goat. 

Real  democracy  was  demonstrated.  The  European  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Harvester  Co,  was  washing 
dishes;  a  Paris  society  lady  was  making  soup;  .1  Red  Cross 
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nurse  was  preparing  milk  for  the  many  babies  among  the 
crowd;  an  Eastern  University  girl  was  managing  the  distribu- 
ting of  the  food,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  was  carrying 
hunks  of  bread  in  baskets  to  people.  The  black  and  red  con- 
struction star  went  wherever  necessary.  They  are  a  fine  lot 
of  men.  Their  business  is  to  be  useful  and  they  will  do  any- 
thing within  their  power  to  relieve  suffering. 

Several  of  the  boys  are  doing  canteen  work  and  have  won 
many  compliments.  A  good  many  are  needed  to  carry  stretch- 
ers, load  ambulances,  &c.  1  worked  last  night  from  eleven 
p.  m.  to  six  A.  m.,  and  will  do  the  same  tonight.  I  wouldn't 
miss  the  opportunity  for  the  world.  Last  night  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  found  her  own  son  on  a  stretcher  we  were  carrying. 
It  was  one  of  those  events  that  doesn't  happen  often.  I  never 
knew  1  could  do  with  as  little  sleep  as  1  get,  but  I  feel  fine 
anvhow. 

The  Red  Cross  officials  have  asked  for  two  of  our  Recon- 
struction men  to  take  permanent  management  of  one  of  the 
refugee  stations  here. 


A  HYMN  FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

HENRY  V.  CHASE. 

Holy  Father,  in  thy  mercy, 

Hear  our  anxious  prayer; 
Keep  our  loved  ones  now  far  absent, 

'Neath  Thy  care. 

Jesus,  Saviour,  let  Thy  Presence 

Be  their  light  and  guide; 
Keep,  oh,  keep  them,  in  their  weakness, 

At  Thy  side. 

When  in  sorrow,  when  in  danger, 

When  in  loneliness, 
In  thy  love,  look  down  and  comfort 

Their  distress. 

May  the  hope  of  Thy  salvation 

Be  their  strength  and  stay; 
May  they  love  and  may  they  praise  Thee 

Day  by  day. 

Holy  Spirit,  let  Thy  teaching 

Sanctify  their  life; 
Send  Thy  grace,  that  they  may  conquer 

In  the  strife. 

Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 

God  the  One  in  Three, 
Bless  them,  guide  them,  save  them,  keep  them 

Near  to  Thee. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  OF  SOPHIA  M.  FRY,  BAR-LE. 
DUC,  MEUSE,  FRANCE. 

Eighth  Month  9,  1918. 
"  I  have  just  been  helping  to  unpack  some  of  the  boxes 
which  have  just  reached  us  and  want  you  to  know  how  very 
suitable  and  useful  are  the  contents.  The  wool  scarfs  and 
spencers  will  be  exceedingly  welcome  now  that  the  colder 
weather  will  be  soon  coming,  and  the  baby  outfits  are  much 
wanted. 

Please  tell  those  who  have  so  kindly  worked  for  us  that 
though  we  have  long  been  looking  forward  to  this  consign- 
ment, it  has  at  last  arrived  at  a  very  opportune  time.  We  are 
beginning  to  work  in  districts  where  only  a  little  has  been  so 
far  done  for  the  people;  repatriees  are  coming  in  and  the  last 
German  offensive  provided  us  with  a  numerous  clientele. 
The  packing  of  your  boxes  must  have  meant  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought,  besides  the  actual  work.  .  .  .  We 
are  most  grateful  for  all  you  have  done  in  enabling  us  to  carry 


on  our  work  on  a  larger  scale  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 

There  seem  to  be  numbers  of  old  women  in  some  places, 
and  the  night  socks,  shawls  and  what  one  might  call  little 
extra  comforts  are  much  appreciated." 


LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  165.) 

Evian,  Seventh  Month  1,  1918. 

I  finally  got  off  for  a  two  weeks'  vacation  and  went  to 
Samoens,  just  about  south  of  this  place,  which  is  on  Lake 
Geneva.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  convalescent 
house  there  in  charge  of  Dr.  Mariana  Taylor,  1  stopped  at 
a  pension.  Samoens  is  in  a  delightful  valley,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  rugged  and  Alpine  as  you  climb  it,  and  around 
Samoens  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  most  of  which  still 
have  plenty  of  snow  on  them.  The  mountains  are  very  beau- 
tiful, full  of  waterfalls,  all  brimming  full,  and  I  have  had  fine 
weather  to  enjoy  them  in.  Yesterday  — —  and  I  took  our 
lunch  and  rode  bicycles  up  the  valley  as  far  as  we  could,  and 
then  leaving  them  went  clear  up  to  the  head  of  the,  valley 
where  we  ate  our  sandwiches  and  then  made  our  way  back 
to  where  we  had  left  the  bicycles,  where  T.  Edmund  Harvey 
and  met  us,  with  tea  in  thermos  bottles  and  more  sand- 
wiches, and  then  we  coasted  home  for  about  ten  kilometres.  At 
Sixt  while  I  was  pumping  up  one  of  my  tires,  a  French  woman, 
who  was  on  her  way  to  church,  stopped  and  asked  us  to  call  at 
a  chalet,  where  she  and  an  old  English-woman  were  stopping, 
and  call  on  the  Englishwoman.  So  we  did  and  found  an  old 
woman  of  eighty-one,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  leave.  Paris, 
as  she  lives  on  the  seventh  floor,  and  the  air  raids  were  using 
her  up,  having  to  go  up  and  down  seven  flights  or  more,  as  she 
had  to  go  to  the  cellar,  which  was  too  much  for  her.  She  might 
have  been  a  very  respectable  cook  I  should  say,  and  had  mar- 
ried a  Swiss  with  whom  she  lived  sixty  years  in  Paris.  But 
the  mountains  bored  her,  they  stood  still  instead  of  moving 
around  like  the  people  and  motor  busses  of  Paris,  and  though 
she  has  only  been  in  Sixt  a  week  she  is  anxious  to  go  back. 
We  did  our  best  to  cheer  her  up,  but  she  wasn't  willing  to 
be  cheered  and  still  wants  to  get  back  to  Paris  or  London. 

T.  E.  H.  had  just  come  down  for  over  First-day,  and  as  he 
had  to  be  back  in  Paris  by  the  middle  of  the  week,  we  came 
over  here  this  A.  m.,  leaving  at  five  o'clock  to  see  the  rapatriies 
arrive  from  Switzerland  and  beyond.    There  are  three  of 
the  recent  arrivals  from  America  working  here  in  a  canteen 
for  the  rapatriees,  among  them  being  J.  C.  Winston,  Jr.  We 
are  going  to  stay  the  night  and  I  shall  go  back  to  Samoens 
tomorrow  to  stay  another  week.  We  shall  see  two  convoys, 
as  there  are  two  trains  daily  from  Switzerland,  at  6.38  A.  m. 
and  p.  m.  There  are  generally  seven  hundred  on  each  train. 
The  trains  leave  here  again  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France,  but  the  rapatriies  do  not  leave  thf 
same  day  generally  but  are  kept  here  for  some  days.  Wher 
they  arrive  I  believe  they  are  divided  as  soon  as  they  an 
marshaled  at  the  casino  into  three  groups.    One  group  un- 
dergoes medical  inspection,  the  next  registers,  they  gel 
their  destinations  settled,  etc.,  and  are  examined  for  spies 
while  the  third  eats.   Then  they  each  move  up  to  take  th< 
place  of  the  group  ahead  of  them  until  all  have  been  attendee 
to.    They  are  fed  in  a  large  hall,  where  they  listen  to  ad 
dresses  of  welcome.    One  man  is  credited  with  making  thi 
same  speech  over  and  over  again  to  all  the  convoys.    It  i 
of  course  entirely  a  government  affair,  run  by  the  French  Re< 
Cross,  and  our  boys'  work  under  the  American  Red  Cross  i 
entirely  extraneous  to  the  regular  routine,  but  is  very  muc 
needed  and  appreciated;  they  sell  at  cost,  coffee,  lemonadi 
and  such  like  soft  drinks,  and  as  there  is  a  great  deal  to  d 
they  have  volunteered  in  their  off-hours  to  help  in  the  media 
bureau  here. 

I  am  sitting  out  in  the  garden  writing  this,  enjoying  th 
sunshine  and  the  fresh  air.   1  shall  soon  drop  off  to  sleep,  fc 
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after  my  strenuous  day  yesterday,  I  didn't  get  much  sleep 
last  night,  and  although  1  am  not  a  bit  stiff,  I  am  pretty 
tired. 

Samoens,  Seventh  Month  7,  1918. 

1  wrote  last  week  from  Evian.  I  am  not  in  touch  with  the 
interesting  end  of  the  work,  and  the  little  inspiration  1  had 
seems  very  largely  to  have  evaporated. 

T.  E.  H.  and  I  reached  Evian  last  Second-day  in  time  for 
lunch,  and  after  resting  up  for  most  of  the  afternoon  we  went 
to  the  station  to  watch  the  rapatriSes  come  in.  There  was  a 
long  train  full  of  them  and  they  cheered  and  shouted  and 
shouted  as  they  came  into  the  station,  but  there  was  not 
much  enthusiasm  shown  in  greeting  them.  The  organiza- 
tion was.  however,  very  good,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
marching  off  with  their  hand  luggage  to  the  casino,  which 
used  to  be  a  small  edition  of  Monte  Carlo.  Led  by  a  bugle 
they  filed  down  the  hill  for  the  ten  minutes'  walk  to  the  casino 
where  they  were  placed  at  tables  for  dinner  in  the  large 
assembly-room,  while  a  band  of  French  soldiers  in  the  gallery 
played  patriotic  airs.  T.  E.  H.  and  I  went  to  dinner  with 
Christopher  Roberts  and  John  C.  Winston,  Jr.,  who  are  run- 
ning a  soft  drink  canteen  for  the  rapatri&es  in  a  hotel  just 
opposite  the  station;  we  hurried  down  to  the  casino  again 
in  time  to  hear  an  impressive  speech  of  welcome  by  the  mayor, 
who  I  am  told  always  says  the  same  thing.  There  was, 
nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  among  the  rapatriees, 
who  are  then  passed  on  to  the  Bureau  of  Information  where 
they  were  checked,  recorded  and  given  papers  of  identity 
and  sorted  out  for  hotels  at  Evian  and  destinations  in  the 
interior  of  France.  From  there  they  proceeded  through  a 
medical  examination,  which  was  fairly  thorough  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  then  were  passed  on  to  the  baths  arranged  in  sheds 
in  the  garden.  Everyone  took  a  warm  shower  bath,  while 
their  clothes  were  disinfected  in  a  steam  disinfector,  and  then 
went  off  to  where  they  were  to  spend  the  night. 

We  stayed  at  the  Hotel  de  Quatres  Saisons,  a  lovely  place, 
but  they  failed  to  wake  us  in  time  for  the  morning  convoy, 
and  unless  T.  E.  H.  had  been  shaving  we  shouldn't  have 
seen  it;  however,  we  met  them  in  time,  thanks  to  a  Red  Cross 
ambulance,  and  watched  them  through  the  same  process  as 
the  former  arrivals. 

We  had  our  friends  to  lunch  with  us,  and  as  they  had  no 
very  definite  duties,  we  had  a  very  sociable  chat  with  them, 
which  just  left  time  for  me  to  comfortably  catch  the  train 
and  come  back  to  Samoens,  where  I  am  still.  Sixth-day  four 
of  us  climbed  the  Bourgeoise,  a  respectable  hill,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  clouds  would  clear  off  and  we  should  get  a 
view  of  Mt.  Blanc,  but  we  were  disappointed,  and  yesterday 
I  was  very  content  to  rest.  To-day  is  absolutely  clear  and 
cloudless,  and  the  day  one  ought  to  do  any  climbing,  if  any 
is  to  be  done,  but  I  doubt  if  1  get  off  anywhere.  It  is  very 
hot  exercising  and  I  find  loafing  and  reading  is  all  I  want 
to  do. 

Fifth-day  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  as  I  am  the  only 
American  in  the  pension  I  was  presented  at  lunch  with  two 
lovely  bouquets  of  red,  white  and  blue  flowers,  after  I  had 
listened  to  an  address  from  a  Dr.  Robert  here,  which  was  uni- 
versally applauded  and  cheered.  I  couldn't  even  say  thank 
you  in  French,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  aus- 
picious occasion,  and  cheered  people  up.  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  address  Dr.  Robert  was  kind  enough  to  write  out 
for  me.  The  children  of  the  village  made  up  some  bouquets 
for  the  Americans  at  the  hospital  that  we  have  here,  and 
some  of  the  younger  children  decorated  the  tea  table  for  us, 
but  unfortunately  we  were  out  on  a  walk  and  there  were  no 
Americans  present  at  tea,  so  the  decorations  had  to  go  over 
until  supper,  when,  of  course,  I  was  down  here  at  the  pension 
and  not  at  the  hospital.  All  the  houses  in  town  flew  flags, 
among  which  were  a  few  American  ones,  and  altogether 
there  was  far  more  observance  of  it  than  I  expected  to  find 
in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  France. 


Paris,  Seventh  Month  15,  1918. 

I  got  back  to  Paris  last  Fourth-day,  and  now  I  feel  as  if 

I  had  never  been  away.   and  I  had  a  first-class 

compartment  to  ourselves,  and  could  lie  down  all  night,  which 
was  very  comfortable.  Yesterday  I  spent  with  friends.  We 
went  out  about  ten  to  see  the  parade,  but  the  crowd  was  so 
thick  at  the  Madeleine  we  didn't  dare  go  down  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  so  we  went  up  the  boulevard  Hanssmann, 
where  we  found  places  on  a  step-ladder,  and  had  a  fine  view; 
there  were  troops  from  I  don't  know  how  many  nations  in 
line,  and  they  were  all  loaded  with  flowers;  little  girls  kept 
running  out  and  giving  them  flowers  until  I  suppose  every 
man  had  a  large  bouquet.  Then  we  went  off  and  had  lunch 
in  a  very  comfortable  cafe  in  the  Latin  quarter,  and  on  our 
way  back  we  stopped  in  Les  Invalides  to  see  the  trophies  of 
war,  including  Gunemeyer's  avion,  in  which  he  brought  down 
nineteen  Germans.  I  couldn't  see  a  scratch  on  it.  I  suppose 
there  were  some  wounds,  there  must  have  been,  but  I  didn't 
see  them. 

Paris,  Seventh  Month  21,  1918. 

We  have  been  having  very  hot  weather  for  two  weeks, 
rather  exhausting  and  depressing,  it  has  cleared  up  to-day 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  life  and  freshness  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Wounded  have  been  coming  in  at  a  rapid  rate  ever  since 
Third-day  or  Fourth-day,  and  most  of  our  boys  in  Paris  have 
been  helping  unload  trains  and  pass  out  food  and  tobacco 
to  them.  They  had  been  working  at  the  stations,  caring 
for  the  refugees,  but  very  few  refugees  have  come  through 
Paris  as  a  result  of  the  present  battle,  and  we  have  been  able 
therefore  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  wounded,  for  whom 
there  are  not  enough  helpers.  On  Sixth-day  night  I  ran  into 
John  Okie,  at  Duval's  restaurant,  he  had  just  arrived  that 
morning,  I  think.  He  brought  a  message  from  thee,  which 
I  was  glad  to  hear,  and  seems  very  well  and  anxious  to  do  his 
part. 

I  also  received  draft  for  francs,  which  I  have  deposited. 

As  I  haven't  much  opportunity  now  to  come  in  contact  with 
cases  of  distress,  I  have  sent  one  thousand  francs  to  Katharine 
Thompson  to  use  among  the  refugees  in  Britanny,  where 
she  is  working.  She  is  assistant  to  a  Red  Cross  deleguee  for 
the  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  said  to  be  Lord  Kitchener's  sister. 
Mack,  of  the  Eighth  National,  has  gone  out  there  to  be  office 
secretary  and  book-keeper  for  them.  She  says  she  has  lots 
of  calls  from  among  the  refugees  (there  are  14,000  to  15,000 
of  them),  for  things  that  the  A.  R.  C.  cannot  furnish  and  which 
are  badly  needed. 

The  news  this  morning  is  very  cheerful,  but  the  end  isn't 
in  sight.  I  wonder  when  the  Germans  will  realize  the  foolish- 
ness of  fighting  on  and  show  some  willingness  to  live  decently 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  New  conditions  regarding  circu- 
lation in  France  have  just  been  issued  by  the  authorities, 
but  I  can't  make  out  from  them  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  our  movements  authorized  more  quickly  and  easily 
or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  most  worrying  and  delaying 
end  of  our  business,  even  worse  than  getting  material.  You 
can't  blame  anyone  for  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  make  all 
the  civilians  circulating  in  the  war  zone  give  an  account  of 
themselves,  and  be  furnished  with  papers  showing  their  right 
to  be  there,  but  it  certainly  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  red  tape 
to  put  through  the  necessary  papers  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
people.  And  on  top  of  that  the  American  forces  have  put 
through  a  new  regulation  requiring  all  Red  Cross  workers 
to  be  furnished  with  a  worker's  permit,  which  in  its  winding 
and  interpretations  by  various  officials  hurts  our  Quaker 
sensibilities  and  seems  as  if  it  may  contain  some  latent  danger 
for  our  consciences.  Still  you  can't  work  in  war  time  without 
unpleasant  happenings,  and  this  will  probably  be  straightened 
out. 

Charles  Rhoads  has  gone  to  Switzerland  on  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
business  connected  with  the  prisoners  of  war.  when  he  comes 
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back  he  will  probably  devote  his  whole  time  to  our  unit  and 
the  committee  in  Philadelphia  has  appointed  him  successor 
to  Charles  Evans.  1  think  perhaps  1  had  better  come  home 
with  the  latter,  and  then  consider  coming  out  again  in  the 
Spring.  If  the  war  is  over  then,  1  shall  certainly  want  to 
come  back  for  a  short  time,  as  I  very  much  fear  the  bulk  of 
the  Americans  will  be  going  home  promptly,  and  we  shall 
need  all  the  help  we  can  get  to  go  on  with  the  work,  especially 
near  Verdun,  if  we  take  up  with  that  scheme.  We  have  just 
received  word  that  American  manufacturers  are  going  to 
furnish  us  with  all  the  machinery  for  a  five  hundred  acre  ex- 
perimental farm  we  want  to  establish  there.  This  will  not 
be  much  good  unless  we  have  a  number  of  practical  farmers 
to  run  it  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  war,  at  least.  A  friend 
of  E.  W.'s  thinks  it  would  be  nice  for  our  agricultural  col- 
leges each  to  pick  out  a  department  and  establish  similar 
farms  in  every  department  in  France.  They  might  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  if  they  were  properly  managed  and  ad- 
vertised, but  the  French  are  very  conservative,  and  it  may 
be  that  they  will  not  care  to  take  lessons  in  farming  from 
ces  fous  Americains . 

Paris,  Seventh  Month  28,  1918. 

There  has  been  one  very  reassuring  appearance  in  Paris 
during  the  battle  that  is  now  going  on  and  that  is  that  the 
city  has  not  been  stripped  bare  of  soldiers,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  Spring;  then  there  were  no  soldiers  or  officers,  except  a 
few  staff  officers  left,  but  during  this  month  the  streets  were 
as  full  or  fuller  of  uniforms  than  they  were  last  fall,  and  there 
hasn't  been  any  difference  after  the  battle  opened.  British, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  French  of  all  branches,  Italians,  Portuguese 
and  Americans;  of  course  most  of  the  American  khaki  is 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  A.  R.  C,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  American  sol- 
diers here,  too,  although  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  per- 
mission in  Paris.  And  there  are  no  more  gatherings  of  coun- 
cils of  war.  It  used  to  look  very  sinister  as  I  was  going  to 
work  to  pass  from  six  to  twelve  limousines  drawn  up  in  front 
of  one  of  the  hotels,  with  insignia  of  the  various  Allies,  and 
to  imagine  that  a  desperate  council  of  war  was  going  on  inside, 
and  often  the  limousines  would  be  still  standing  there  at 
noon,  or  even  when  I  came  home.  Something  has  made  a 
very  decided  difference,  either  the  Americans  or  General 
Foch  had  the  reserves  that  the  Germans  declared  did  not 
exist. 

We  have  had  a  quiet  week;  Charles  Evans  has  gone  off 
to  visit  some  of  the  work  and  C.  J.  Rhoads  hasn't  got  back 
yet  from  his  visit  to  Switzerland. 

I  am  getting  stronger  and  don't  know  what  to  say  about 
coming  home.  My  work  here  doesn't  seem  very  important, 
as  there  is  a  good  force  in  the  office  now,  with  Wm.  C.  Biddle 
and  C.  J.  Rhoads,  and  the  Red  Cross  has  found  a  private 
secretary  for  Charles  Evans,  and  1  don't  see  why  I  can't 
get  home  for  a  couple  of  months  or  more  this  winter.  1  think 
I  shall  try  to  do  so. 

Our  boys  in  the  stations  here  are  now  complaining  they  have 
nothing  to  do;  no  wounded,  no  refugees,  everything  quiet 
and  normal.  They  may  begin  to  be  busy  at  any  time,  of 
course,  but  we  can't  see  any  reason  in  the  near  future  for 
making  them  so  and  their  lack  of  employment  is  rather 
serious,  for  we  have  nothing  to  turn  them  to  at  present.  We 
are  beginning  to  consider  the  question  of  asking  America  to 
send  no  more  over  at  present. 

The  weather  is  delightful  and  the  Germans  have  been  kept 
so  busy  elsewhere  that  they  haven't  bombed  or  shelled  Paris 
for  almost  two  weeks,  which  is  very  restful. 

J.  H.  H. 


If  we  are  going  to  have  peace,  it  must  be  proclaimed  by 
the  common  people.  We  shall  not  have  peace  till  they  under- 
stand that  it  is  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty.  When  that 
time  comes,  we  shall  have  peace  guaranteed  so  that  no  tyrant 
can  move  it. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  SEEING. 

Two  little  girls  went  berrying 

On  the  very  same  summer  day; 
Down  in  the  meadow  across  the  brook 

They  went  the  self-same  way. 

Two  little  girls  came  home  again, 

When  the  summer  day  was  spent — 
Up  from  the  meadow  across  the  brook 

The  very  same  way  they  went. 

And  "Oh!"  said  one,  "I  found  a  lot, 

So  juicy  and  big  and  red! 
And  all  the  time  I  was  picking  them 

A  bird  sang  overhead. 

"It  was  nice  and  cool  beside  the  brook 
Where  the  moss  was  green  and  thick; 
And  I  sat  on  a  great  big  stone  to  rest, 
And  played  I  fished  with  a  stick; 

"I  picked  some  pretty  flowers,  too, 
All  that  my  hands  could  hold; 
And  I  saw  a  web  as  fine  as  silk 
And  a  spider  yellow  as  gold." 

And  "Oh!"  said  the  other,  "I  couldn't  find 

A  berry  fit  to  eat! 
But  a  lot  of  bugs  and  creepy  worms 

Kept  wiggling  round  my  feet; 

"I'm  sure  there  was  a  large  green  snake 
Down  where  the  grass  was  thick, 
And  I  stubbed  my  toe  on  a  great  big  stone, 
And  scratched  my  hand  on  a  stick; 

"I  thought  I  saw  some  pretty  flowers, 
But  when  I  went  to  look 
A  horrid  spider  crawled  on  me 
And  I  nearly  fell  in  the  brook." 

Now  which  of  these  two  would  you  rather  be? 
And  what  do  you  think  your  eyes  would  see? 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


The  following  sketch  was  written  for  our  Children's  Corner 
by  a  young  girl  at  Westtown.  Her  father  is  a  missionary  af 
Lihanda,  British  East  Africa,  about  thirty  miles  from  Lakt 
Victoria. 

Customs  in  foreign  countries  differ  greatly  from  those  in 
our  own  land,  as  you  will  see  by  this  account  of  a  marriage  ir 
East  Africa. 

Would  it  not  be  strange  to  live  among  such  folks?  And  an 
we  not  thankful  that  our  Heavenly  Father  who  is  their  Father 
too,  sends  His  faithful  servants  as  missionaries  to  these  far 
away  people? 

Marriage  in  Africa. — An  African  boy  has  many  trouble: 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  life  of  an  American  boy.  One  o 
these  comes  when  he  wants  to  marry.  He  must  get  in  toucl 
with  the  parents  of  the  girl,  which  he  generally  does  througl 
a  friend.  After  agreeing  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  her,  he  pro 
ceeds  to  collect  the  required  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goat 
(sometimes  chickens  are  added  to  the  list).  His  father  usualb 
gives  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  price.  When  he  is  poor  it  take 
him  months,  or  even  years,  to  gather  together  all  that  is  re 
quired.  If  a  man  has  a  family  of  girls  he  is  considered  wealthy 
but  if  they  are  boys  he  is  then  very  poor  indeed.  When  th 
wife  is  safely  procured,  all  is  well  until  the  girl's  parents  de 
mand  some  more  cattle.  Very  likely  they  will  say  that  one  o 
the  cattle  died  or  was  diseased,  and  then  demand  more.  0 
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course  some  would  be  able  to  do  this,  but  a  good  many  could 
not.  The  parents  take  the  girl  home  until  the  extra  cattle  are 
paid.  It  is  also  entirely  possible  that  they  will  sell  her  to 
someone  else  unless  they  get  the  cattle  immediately. 

W  hile  the  girl  is  at  home,  her  husband  has  no  one  to  look 
after  his  gardens  and  cook  his  food.  He  is  very  liable  to  suffer 
for  it.  as  bis  parents  have  other  mouths  to  feed. 

Occasionally  the  young  man  can  succeed  in  bringing  his 
case  before  a  council,  consisting  of  the  chief  of  his  particular 
district,  and  his  headmen.  If  the  council  is  in  the  right  mood, 
they  may  make  a  compromise,  and  the  young  man  is  required 
to  pay  only  half  of  the  required  price. 

If  the  girl  can  come  back  it  is  very  uncertain  how  long  she 
can  stay.  Her  parents  may  decide  they  want  some  more  cattle, 
then  the  same  role  is  gone  through  again. — Leon  a  Hole. 

EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  FOR  HELPING  ALIENS. 

Further  Extracts  From  the  Berlin* Committee's  Report. 

[As  stated  in  the  concluding  paragraph  this  is  a  report 
from  Germany.  It  indicates  that  the  President  is  right  in 
refusing  to  indict  the  whole  German  people. — Eds.] 

"Our  correspondence  comprises  a  monthly  average  of 
i  .000  letters  exchanged,  although  the  clerical  work  involved 
is  considerably  greater,  as  many  copies,  translations,  peti- 
tions and  isolated  requests  have  to  be  attended  to.  Most  of 
this  work  is  almost  entirely  voluntary,  and  even  the  few  paid 
helpers,  who  have  come  amongst  us  more  by  chance  than  by 
design,  so  to  speak,  give  their  services  with  so  much  pleas- 
ure, and  show  such  alacrity  in  prolonging  their  working  hours 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause,  that  we  have  always  regarded 
this  as  one  of  the  truest  signs  that  our  work  brings  with  it  its 
own  reward. 

"As  we  live  rent  free  it  is  possible  to  keep  administrative 
expenses  comparatively  low,  in  spite  of  heavy  postage  rates 
and  the  ever-increasing  outlay  for  writing  materials,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  monthly  expenditure  of  about  7,000 
marks  can  be  utilized  for  immediate  aid.  .  .  .  The 
work  of  relief  among  the  subjects  of  enemy  countries  who  are 
living  at  large  in  Germany  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
last  two  years  on  the  same  principle  as  before.  The  number 
of  assisted  persons  has  still  increased.  The  end  of  19 16,  es- 
pecially, made  many  fresh  demands  on  us,  as  owing  to  nearly 
all  the  Rumanians  living  here  being  interned,  many  families 
turned  to  us  for  aid.  German-born  women  with  entirely 
German-educated  children  were  helpless  as  foreigners  and 
forced  to  rely  upon  us  for  support.  Only  gradually  was  it 
possible  for  some  of  them  to  effect  the  release  of  the  men,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  outside  aid.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years  we  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
information  from  our  protegees  to  the  effect  that  the  husband 
had  returned  from  camp  and  had  obtained  work,  and  so 
they  no  longer  needed  our  help.  Besides  the  Rumanians,  this 
has  been  often  the  case  with  English  families.  When  perma- 
nent situations  are  successfully  secured  for  the  British  in- 
terned at  Ruhleben,  their  release,  that  is  'leave  of  absence 
for  an  indefinite  time,'  is  nearly  always  granted.  In  the  case 
of  Frenchmen  formerly  resident  in  Germany,  such  releases 
have  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  but  they  are  not  always 
to  be  effected.  ...  As  formerly,  assistance  has  consisted 
of  money  allowances  for  rent,  etc.,  in  special  cases  of  loans, 
and  for  as  long  as  was  possible,  in  the  granting  of  food  sup- 
plies, food  tickets,  coal  and  clothing.  We  are  now  scarcely 
able  to  get  any  second-hand  articles  of  clothing  to  distribute 
to  the  needy.    .    .  . 

"The  cases  of  need  dealt  with  by  us  have  somewhat  al- 
tered in  the  manner  of  their  distribution  among  the  various 
nationalities  as  compared  with  that  of  former  years,  and  cur- 
rent cases  attended  to  from  April,  19 16,  to  December,  191 7, 
are  now  as  follows:  English  4.7  per  cent.,  Russians  17.4  per 
cent.,  Rumanians  9.6  per  cent.  Italians  5.4  per  cent.,  French 
6.6  per  cent.,  Belgians  4.2  per  cent.,  Serbians  2.9  per  cent., 
Americans  2.4  per  cent.    .    .    .    We  have  outside  cases 


at  about  sixty  places,  a  number  of  whom  have  to  be  continu- 
ally helped  with  money.    .    .  . 

"Individual  care,  legal  protection  and  advice  for  those  in 
need  of  help,  and  the  overcoming  of  many  real  but  even  more 
often  imaginary  difficulties,  and  of  prejudices  which  some- 
times arise  at  the  mere  sound  of  a  foreign  name — this  con- 
stitutes the  chief  work  along  these  lines.  There  are  applica- 
tions to  be  handed  in  and  recommended,  petitions  to  be  drawn 
up,  traveling  arrangements  of  all  kinds  to  be  made  for  those 
expecting  repatriation,  applications  to  the  authorities,  dis- 
putes with  landlords  settled,  removals  managed,  and  chil- 
dren boarded  out  or  placed  in  homes,  and  steps  taken  to 
allow  of  their  return  to  schools  from  which  they  had  been  ex- 
cluded because  of  their  nationality.  A  few  doctors  and  two 
solicitors  have  offered  their  services  free  of  charge,  of  which 
we  often  avail  ourselves.  Medicines  are  supplied  by  a  chem- 
ist at  wholesale  prices.  The  greatest  difficulty  still  consists 
in  the  finding  of  employment,  although  fewer  applications 
of  enemy  aliens  for  work  are  now  in  vain.  We  are  in  connec- 
tion with  several  employment  bureaus  to  which  we  send  ap- 
plicants, with  recommendations,  and  we  always  try  besides 
to  obtain  situations  for  them  by  means  of  personal  effort." 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  this  Report  was  written  in 
German  for  circulation  in  Germany,  and  I  shall  hope  in  a 
later  number  of  The  Friend  [London]  to  give  a  translation  of 
their  account  of  our  Committee. 

M.  C.  F. 


SAID  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

[The  following  are  extracts  from  a  speech  of  T.  Edmund 
Harvey's,  made  in  Parliament,  and  printed  in  The  Friend 
[London]  of  Eighth  Month  23rd. — Eds.] 

.  .  .  "When  he  [Balfour]  speaks  of  Germany  as  she 
is  now,  he  has  no  right  to  think,  and  he  ought  not  to  make 
us  think  of  a  people  as  being  possessed  of  an  unchanging 
character,  like  some  great  building  which  goes  down  from 
age  to  age  unaltered.  Peoples  have  souls,  and  Germany  as 
she  is  now  comprises  not  only  the  party  which  is  unhappily 
dominant  at  the  moment,  the  Junkers  and  the  militarists, 
but  it  comprises  the  Germany  of  the  future,  which  is  a  better 
Germany.  It  comprises  the  toiling  masses,  who  are  suffering 
most  bitterly  under  the  war.  It  comprises  a  large  number 
of  noble-hearted  intellectuals,  who  protested  against  the 
worst  features  of  the  War  party,  and  who  are  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  when  he  speaks  of  Germany  as  she  is  now,  he 
must  surely  remember  that  that  is  not  a  fixed  quantity  and 
that  it  is  part  of  our  task  to  call  out  the  better  Germany, 
the  Germany  that  some  day  will  help  in  the  partnership  of 
Europe,  in  which  she  will  have  her  legitimate  share,  along 
with  other  peoples.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  us  always 
to  appeal  to  the  worst  on  the  other  side,  always  to  see  the 
worst  in  our  opponents,  never  to  try  and  call  out  the  better 
self  that  is  hidden  at  the  back  of  every  nation,  however, 
bad  that  nation  may  appear  to  be,  however  far  it  may  have 
sunk  from  the  level  on  which  we  would  have  her?  There  is 
a  better  Germany  in  the  background,  and  it  is  to  that  that 
our  statesmen  ought  to  address  themselves,  and  not  always 
to  the  men  who  are  at  the  forefront,  who  do  not  represent 
the  real  soul  of  the  people." 


"What  we  want  is  a  change  of  heart  involving  our  passing 
from  this  horrible  method,  which  is  irrational  and  un-Chris- 
tian,  to  a  more  civilized,  better  and  nobler  way.  We  must 
appeal  to  the  instincts  in  our  opponents  that  make  for  better 
things;  and  if  we  do  that,  we  have  with  us  the  forces  of  labor 
throughout  the  civilized  world  working  increasingly  towards 
a  just  and  enduring  peace,  protesting  increasingly  against 
the  burden  and  the  sacrifice  and  the  irrational  and  un-C.hris- 
tian  method  of  settling  our  disputes.  We  have  with  us  the 
forces  of  religion,  little  thought  of  and  often  perverted,  but 
still  at  work  in  the  background.  Is  it  not  possible  in  the 
months  that  are  coming  for  our  statesmen  to  be  willing,  how- 
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ever  firmly  they  adhere  to  the  objects  they  have  before 
them,  to  try  for  once  this  other  method  in  approaching  our 
foe?  Why  must  we  always  regard  every  advance  that  is 
made  in  public  on  the  other  side  as  if  it  were  therefore  a  bad 
thing?  The  Prime  Minister  must  know  that,  though  there 
may  be  many  things  that  we  cannot  agree  with  in  the  Ger- 
man proposals,  there  is  in  the  heart  of  the  German  people 
a  real  desire,  although  it  may  not  be  as  strong  as  we  wish, 
for  peace.  We  have  to  appeal  to  that  and  to  strengthen  it. 
Surely  it  should  be  possible  for  the  tone  of  the  speeches  of 
our  leaders  to  be  different.  It  should  be  possible,  without 
any  relaxation  whatever  in  our  military  effort,  while  the  war 
continues,  for  statesmen  of  different  sides  to  meet  together 
round  a  common  table  and  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  en- 
tering into  the  preliminaries  of  peace  negotiations.    .    .  . 

"The  Government  in  the  months  which  are  intervening 
before  this  House  meets  again  should  encourage  every  un- 
official effort  that  is  being  made  to  call  out  the  best  in  our 
opponents  and  to  put  before1  them  and  all  the  world  a  vision 
of  what  this  awful  calamity  means,  a  vision  of  the  suffering, 
the  desolation  that  is  being  caused  to  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  homes,  the  agony  of  the  battlefield,  the  misery  of 
broken  lives,  the  misery  of  homes  destroyed,  and  a  vision  of 
Europe  as  it  ought  to  be  and  as  we  must  help  to  make  it, 
united  in  the  fellowship  of  nations  along  with  our  kinsmen  and 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  keep  the  laws, 
and  to  help  each  other  in  that  real  comity  in  which  every 
nation  shall  have  its  positive  contribution  to  bring  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  We  need  to  help,  and  we  ought  to 
help  every  effort  that  is  being  made  in  that  direction,  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  on  behalf  of  labor  to  get  a  united 
labor  program,  and  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  on  behalf 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  reunite  divided  Christendom  in 
the  name  of  their  Master.  Even  now  it  may  not  be  too  late 
for  men  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  apostolic  appeal  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Pope  in  which,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Master  whose  representative  he  is,  men  are  asked  to  turn 
aside  from  this  wrong  way,  with  its  cruelty,  its  sufferings 
and  its  loss,  and  be  willing  to  meet  each  other,  to  discuss 
their  differences,  to  explain  their  positions  and  to  see  if  there 
be  not,  indeed,  a  better  way." 


LIFE  IN  FRANCE-A  PICTURE. 


E.  CARLTON  MACDOWELL. 

Soon  we  will  come  to  the  end  of  a  year  in  France,  the  anni- 
versary of  our  entrance  into  the  F.  W.  V.  R.  C.  It  was  hard 
to  write  those  intitals  at  first,  but  now  they  run  off  smoothly 
like  a  name.  1  suppose  you,  too,  have  learned  to  say  them 
easily,  and  now  find  them  full  of  meaning  and  richly  colored 
by  the  many  experiences  that  have  been  described.  Yet  for 
all  the  letters  you  have  read,  you  can  only  guess  what  the 
F.  W.  V.  R.  C.  has  come  to  mean  to  us.  In  writing  letters 
it  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  unusual  happenings,  and  by  the 
time  a  letter  of  an  enthusiast  gets  published  in  his  home  papre 
and  is  copied  in  a  Friends'  journal,  the  unusual  happenings 
have  acquired  only  a  grotesque  similarity  to  the  historic 
basis.  The  everyday  things  get  to  be  taken  as  matters  of 
course;  one  has  an  idea  that  the  whole  background  of  usual 
events  will  be  understood  and  consequently  does  not  men- 
tion them.  So  I  fear  our  letters,  for  all  our  trying,  must 
give  a  distorted  idea  of  our  life  and  our  work.  With  this 
French  anniversary  in  view,  I  want  to  try  to  share  with  you 
more  of  the  pictures  that  we  are  associating  with  those  ini- 
tials, F.  W.  V.  R.  C. 

Troyes  has  a  strong  medieval  flavor  in  its  queer  streets, 
its  treasure  churches  and  its  timbered  houses  that  lean  up 
against  each  other  at  comfortable  angles,  but  through  some 
good  chance  such  a  modern  thing  as  a  park  strayed  into  the 
town.  The  park  has  several  rows  of  plane  trees  along  one 
side  of  the  creek,  (known  to  fame  as  the  River  Seine),  which 
add  their  shade  to  the  general  greenness. 

We  are  building  houses  for  refugees  in  this  park.  The 


town  is  so  overcrowded  with  refugees  that  the  very  vilest 
hole  draws  excessive  rent.  Our  houses  are  paid  for  by  the 
Prifet  of  the  Department,  and  very  low  rents  will  be  charged. 
The  choosing  of  the  families  to  be  assigned  to  the  huts  is 
in  charge  of  the  relief  iquipe.  They  know  the  refugees  as  no 
one  else  does,  and  choose  the  families  in  the  most  dire  straits. 
Work  can  be  found  more  easily  than  lodging;  there  is  much 
military  sewing,  repairing  of  uniforms,  weaving  and  other 
mill  work. 

When  three  houses  were  up  and  the  tiles  had  arrived  we 
moved  into  our  windowless  houses.  Now  we  are  living  among 
French  people  and  hearing  French  on  all  sides.  It  is  really 
a  new  experience.  We  have  lived  so  much  in  our  groups 
recently  that  we  have  heard  very  little  French  about  us  and 
have  not  been  especially  conscious  of  living  with  the  people. 
But  here  in  the  park  the  people  come  almost  to  live  with  us. 
All  day  long  the  children  are  chattering;  consciously  we  are 
becoming  steeped  in  French.  While  we  are  at  work,  a  squad 
of  children  plays  about,  making  see-saws  out  of  rafters,  clam- 
bering up  on  the  half-finished  houses  and  playing  all  over 
the  untiled  roof.  You  have  to  be  quick  with  your  French  to 
keep  them  far  enough  away  so  as  not  to  hammer  their  heads 
or  saw  their  fingers.  Your  French  is  kept  busy  by  the  ques- 
tions— such  curiosity  do  we  inspire! 

When  in  our  huts  we  usually  have  an  audience  at  the  win- 
dows; an  audience  easily  entertained,  satisfied  just  to  look 
and  look,  going  over  and  over  all  the  details  of  the  queer 
people  and  things  inside.  This  audience  consists  mostly  of 
rows  and  rows  of  little  frowsy  heads  and  dirt-smeared  faces. 
Often  there  are  other  lookers-on  behind.  A  surprising  number 
of  mothers,  who  should  know  better,  come  around.  Everyone 
talks  and  giggles,  the  larger  the  crowd,  the, higher-pitched  the 
voices.  In  the  evenings  the  doorstep  is  blocked  with  small 
brats. 

Any  idea  of  privacy  seems  foreign  to  these  people.  Yes- 
terday a  woman  stood  talking  through  the  window  to  Kit. 
She  was  a  railroad  carriage  sweeper,  but  had  been  thus  occu- 
pied only  a  few  months.  She  was  more  refined  than  many, 
and  was  genuinely  friendly.  But  she  had  no  thought  of  leav- 
ing the  window  when  I  showed  signs  of  starting  to  change  my 

clothes  ■  .  '.  

.  .  .  .  There  are  other  women  who  come  to  the  window 
with  whom  we  do  not  talk.  It  is  never  very  hard  to  tell 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  wise  to  talk. 

If  we  sing,  the  window  audiences  grow  to  crowds.  How 
excited  they  get  when  we  sing  a  French  song!  "La  Madelon" 
brings  a  full  chorus  from  all  windows  and  cheers  when  it 
ends.  But  probably  the  most  exciting  thing  we  do  is  to  play 
ball.  This  will  draw  a  crowd  from  all  sides.  A  ball  thrown 
high  beyond  the  tree-tops  will  call  forth  squeals  of  delight. 
Imagine  what  a  real  ball  game  would  mean  to  people  who 
stand  entranced  when  two  fellows  have  a  catch ! 

In  the  early  morning  it's  all  quiet;  the  air  is  fresh  and  the 
breeze  has  a  good  sweep.  No  people  are  in  sight,  except  a 
few  odd  factory  workers  who  hurry  to  work.  Our  breakfast 
orderly  turns  come  quickly  in  a  small  equipe,  but  we  serve 
for  only  one  day  at  a  time,  instead  of  for  three  days  as  at 
Gruny.  In  that  early  quiet  it  is  pleasant  to  go  for  water; 
you  cross  the  park,  to  a  street  tap  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge.  Simply  to  hold  down  a  valve  and  watch  the  water 
gush  out  seems  a  luxury  compared  to  the  long  lowerings  and 
raisings  of  well-buckets  in  the  Somme.  When  the  rice  is 
cooked  (our  local  supply  of  oatmeal  has  long  since  run  out) 
and  the  toast  is  nearly  crisp,  one  takes  the  bathing  water 
to  the  two  sleeping  huts  and  gives  the  "fifteen  minutes  before 
breakfast"  call.  Living  in  these  wooden  huts  is  camping, 
but  there  is  none  of  the  isolation  which  shields  the  outdoor 
domesticity  of  campers. 


To  work,  to  help  and  be  helped;  to  learn  sympathy  through 
suffering;  to  learn  faith  by  perplexity;  to  reach  truth  through 
wonder; — behold!  this  is  what  it  is  to  prosper, — this  is  what 
it  is  to  live. — Phillips  Brooks. 


Tenth  Month  8,  191S. 
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IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 

From  God's  own  table,  richly  spread, 
I  ate  to-day 

Of  berries  hazy-blue  and  red; 
My  Host  I  almost  seemed  to  see. 
For  human  hand 

Came  not  between  his  gift  and  me. 

So  \  asl  a  banquet-hall  as  mine 
No  king  may  own, 

With  mountain  walled,  and  forest  pine — 
Nor  nearer  dome  than  heaven's  blue 
Agleam  with  clouds 
That  dream  their  benedictions  true. 

The  banquet-board  was  softly  bright 
With  candlesticks 

Whose  petalled  wicks  reflected  light; 
Pink  steeple-bush  and  goldenrod 
And  mullein  pale 

That  shone  like  tender  thoughts  of  God. 

From  nearby  trees  low  grace  I  heard — 
A  pensive  strain 

Of  peace  from  summer's  gentlest  bird; 
His  plumage  matched  the  berries'  shade 
And  all  his  notes 

Of  love's  own  wistfulness  seemed  made. 

A  pang  I  felt  for  souls  roof-bound 
Who  never  know 
The  high  communion-tables  found 
In  pastures  fair  and  large,  where 
Berries  grow 

And  redolence  enchants  the  air. 

The  heartstrings  find  a  fuller  chord 
With  friends  who  meet 
Around  a  pasture's  spacious  board; 
For  there  their  ampler  selves  unfold — 
Such  magic  art 

The  open  has  on  friendships  old. 

Yet  often  must  I  leave  behind 

My  dearest  friends 

A  higher  comradeship  to  find; 

For  speech  may  close  the  inward  ear 

To  whisperings 

My  unseen  Host  would  have  me  hear. 

I  miss  Him  most  within  four  walls — 
My  silent  Host; 
Between  us  there  a  curtain  falls; 
But  oh,  how  thin  the  veil  between 
Himself  and  me, 
At  tables  set  in  pastures  green! 
— Ellen  Burns  Sherman,  in  The  Christian  Register. 


Appreciation. — Just  before  Christmas  in  191 3  a  lady 
visited  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  went  into  a  department  store 
to  buy  a  toy  for  one  of  her  children.  It  was  not  easy  to  select 
the  toy,  and  the  young  saleswoman  was  so  courteous,  and  took 
so  much  pains,  that  the  lady  was  very  grateful  to  her.  When 
she  returned  home  she  wrote  to  the  owners  of  the  store  about 
the  incident,  and  said  that  she  hoped  so  polite  and  helpful  a 
saleswoman  might  be  put  in  line  for  promotion.  She  gave  the 
girl's  number,  for  she  did  not  know  her  name. 

A  few  weeks  later  she  got  a  reply  from  the  owners  of  the  store, 
saying  that  they  had  looked  into  the  matter,  and  found  that 
the  girl  had  been  taken  on  only  temporarily  for  the  holidays, 
but  that  they  had  given  her  a  permanent  position  with  every 
opportunity  for  advancement. —  Youths'  Companion. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  WRONG  DOER. 

"If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee  rebuke  him;  and  if  he 
repent  forgive  him."  But  there  are  rebukes  and  rebukes. 
One  man  rebukes  you  and  your  heart  melts  like  ice  in  the 
rays  of  the  noontide  sun.  Another  man  rebukes  you  and  you 
stiffen  into  deepest  and  fatal  resentment.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  wise  way  of  approach  if  the  rebuke  is  to  be 
morally  and  spiritually  fruitful.  Where  shall  we  begin  our 
thinking  about  these  things?  Let  us  begin  here.  In  all 
wrong  which  man  inflicts  upon  man,  the  most  deeply  injured 
is  the  wrong-doer  himself.  If  a  man  takes  away  my  reputa- 
tion, my  desolation  will  be  widespread;  but  inherently  the 
injury  is  only  superficial.  He  has  injured  my  reputation,  but 
he  has  murdered  his  own  character.  Mine  is  only  a  skin 
scratch;  his  is  a  vital  wound.  In  the  eyes  of  heaven  the  real 
slaughter  is  not  in  the  life  of  the  man  who  is  wronged,  but  in 
the  life  of  the  man  who  did  the  wrong.  Efficient  rebuke  must 
take  all  this  into  account.  It  must  therefore  be  more  than 
punitive.  It  must  be  remedial.  It  must  be  restorative.  The 
primary  aim  of  a  Christian  man  is  not  to  have  his  personal 
wrong  redressed,  but  to  have  the  doer  of  the  wrong  made  right 
with  himself  and  God.  All  of  which  means  that  our  rebukes 
must  be  charged  with  healing  ministry;  they  must  be  anti- 
septic; and  we  must  give  attention  to  this  before  ever  the 
rebuke  is  given. 


The  Presence  of  God  in  Public  Worship. — The  supreme 
achievement  of  public  worship  is  the  realization  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation.  When  this  is  accomplished 
the  most  wonderful  things  come  to  pass;  the  great  truths  of 
religion  become  vividly  real,  the  sorrowful  are  comforted, 
belief  becomes  easy,  weary  bodies  are  rested,  sinners  turn  to 
God,  every  one  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  from  heaven. 

And  the  assurance  from  our  Lord  himself  is  that  where  two 
or  three  are  met  in  His  name,  there  is  He  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
not  will  be,  but  is.  We  have  but  to  assume  this  truth,  to  act 
upon  it,  to  see  that  our  motives  are  pure,  in  order  to  realize 
the  Divine  Presence  in  every  service  of  worship. 

The  two  or  three,  or  the  many  of  a  greater  fellowship,  com- 
ing humbly  and  loyally  in  the  name  of  Christ,  have  it  also 
in  their  power  to  bring  this  realization  of  God  to  the  entire 
congregation,  so  that  the  most  indifferent  shall  depart  from 
the  house  of  God  with  subdued  and  purified  hearts,  when 
the  service  is  ended. — Worth  M.  Tippy. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Owing  to  an  unavoidable  complication  at  the  printing-house,  some 
original  matter,  intended  for  this  number,  is  postponed.  Conditions  of 
labor  are  more  and  more  acute  from  week  to  week,  and  it  has  been  a  sur- 
prise to  us  that  we  have  not  been  the  victim  of  more  delay.  The  enviable 
record  of  having  failed  but  once  in  sixty  years  to  do  their  part  on  The 
Friend  on  time  is  held  by  the  Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons. 


Norman  Penney  has  very  kindly  put  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of  Isaac 
Sharp  into  our  hands.  In  the  record  of  the  recent  session  of  London  Yearly- 
Meeting  it  was  noted  that  the  reading  of  this  memorial  brought  an  un- 
usual response  of  feeling  over  the  meeting.  Not  often  we  think  has  more 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man  found  expression  in  print.  The  many  Friends  of 
Isaac  Sharp  in  this  country  will  be  glad  to  know  that  copies  of  the  book- 
let, with  photogravure,  are  on  sale  at  Friends'  Book  and  Tract  Committee, 
144  W.  Twentieth  Street,  New  York  City.    The  price  is  25  cents. 


Alfred  C.  Vail,  who  has  been  on  loan  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
has  returned  from  Dunkirk,  where  he  was  working  with  the  Friends' 
Ambulance  Unit  as  electrician.  While  there  lie  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed  in  an  air  raid.  Two  bombs  were  dropped  on  the  house  where  he 
was  staying,  completely  demolishing  it,  killing  two  people  and  injuring 
five  or  six  more.  Vail  was  on  the  top  floor;  lie  came  down  three  stories 
and  a  half  on  top  of  the  debris,  and  escaped  with  a  shakeup.-  From  Re- 
construction. 


FARMERS*  Day  at  WeSTTOWN. — Despite  (he  epidemic  at  the  School 
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Tenth  Month  3,  1918. 


it  was  considered  safe  by  the  Social  Order  Sub-committee  to  carry  out 
the  program  arranged  for  the  2Sth  ult.,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  School  buildings  at  all.  About  one  hundred  "interested  farmers" 
came  together.  Opportunity  to  observe  canned  and  dried  vegetables  and 
fruits,  the  vegetable  garden  itself,  the  dairy  and  the  old  and  new  orchards 
was  made  valuable  by  James  Walker's  willing  expositions.  One  variety 
of  peaches  had  not  been  entirely  exhausted  and  they  were  liberally  sam- 
pled. 

A  basket  supper  in  the  Lake  House  was  as  usual  a  climax  of  social 
intercourse  and  enjoyment.  After  this  chairs  were  arranged  and  the  com- 
pany drew  together  under  the  fading  light  of  a  most  glorious  sunset. 
The  fact  that  the  occasion  was  agricultural  did  not  preclude  a  beginning 
in  silent  waiting.  Thus  the  company  was  brought  nearer  to  the  spiritual 
realities  that  after  all  are  the  only  trustworthy  element  of  service  in  any 
line.  "The  Service  Element  in  Farming"  was  the  announced  subject 
of  the  evening  address.  Before  the  speaker  was  introduced,  Gilbert 
Beaver  (son  of  the  late  Governor  Beaver)  had  a  few  words.  He  appealed 
to  the  audience  as  an  agricultural  evangelist,  sounding  the  note  of  no- 
bility of  character  as  the  principal  product  of  farm  life. 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  gave  a  comprehensive  ad- 
dress. The  service  element  in  farming,  as  in  life,  rests  upon  an  understand- 
ing of  democracy.  His  method  of  presenting  his  subject  was  that  of 
"definition  by  exclusion."  For  nearly  half  an  hour,  in  a  succession  of 
brilliant  statements  of  "what  democracy  is  not,''  he  prepared  his  audience 
for  an  appreciation  that  it  is  spirit  and  life  and  not  definition  or  system 
or  profession.  It  transcends  all  these.  Those  who  understand  this  will 
know  "how  to  live  enthusiastically  for  oneself,  at  the  same  time  as  living 
enthusiastically  for  one's  fellows." 

This  concrete  effort  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  to  disclose  more 
and  more  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  value  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  callings  will  convince  Friends  that  they  are  on  the  right  track 


The  Epidemic  at  Westtown. — Our  last  number  recorded  the  fact 
that  the  Westtown  family  had  come  together  on  the  17th  with  an  in- 
creased enrollment.  That  was  on  Third-day.  On  Sixth-day,  almost 
simultaneously,  eight  boys  sickened  with  influenza.  By  the  following 
Second-day  about  seventy  cases  had  developed.  All  were  so  sick  that  they 
required  close  nursing.  Four  trained  nurses  were  procured,  but  for  the 
moment  this  seemed  the  possible  limit.  The  two  school  nurses,  with 
these  and  such  volunteer  assistants  as  were  available,  could  not  adequate- 
ly meet  the  demands  of  more  than  those  then  sick.  All  children  therefore 
who  had  not  developed  temperatures  were  allowed  to  go  home. 

More  than  120  cases  including  the  Matron  and  several  of  the  teachers 
have  been  reported  to  date,  Ninth  Month  30th.  In  the  main  the  boys 
have  had  higher  temperatures  than  the  girl?.  Some  of  the  boys  have  been 
critically  ill  and  all  have  been  serious  enough  to  demand  very  close  watch- 
ing. The  resources  of  the  School  in  every  service  line  have  been  greatly 
overtaxed.  Some  Friends  have  responded  to  the  call  for  help  and  two 
additional  nurses  came  on  duty  on  the  28th.  One  of  the  four  nurses  who 
first  responded  came  to  the  school  practically  sick.  After  three  days  she 
was  taken  to  the  West  Chester  Hospital,  where  she  died. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  op  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  September  28,  1918: — 


Received  from  14  Meetings  $22,395.97 

Received  from  11  Individuals   377.00 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   22.50 

Received  for  Supplies   6.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   8.20 


$22,810.17 
Chari.es  F.  Jenkins. 

Treasurer. 


Correspondence. — |Our  Friend,  Hannah  P.  Morris,  permits  us  to 
print  the  following  portion  of  a  personal  letter.  It  will  be  clear  that  the 
writer  is  not  a  Friend. — Eds.] 

38  Winans  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

September  23,  1918. 

Dear  Friend: — 

I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  tell  you  of  the  wonderful  comfort  and  help  some 
American  lads  of  your  faith  have  been  to  my  sister  in  France. 

She  has  charge  of  a  large  old  chateau,  near  Lyon,  which  houses  over 


three  hundred  French  school  children,  that  is,  she  is  head  nurse.  She  is 
having  the  most  wonderful  experiences.  She  has  no  resident  "medical 
chief,"  only  one  trained  nurse,  but  as  helpers,  a  mother  superior  and  eight 
nuns  of  the  old  order,  and  seven  or  eight  teachers  of  the  new  order  of 
Catholics. 

She  says  she  must  leave  it  to  our  imaginations  the  wit  and  diplomacy 
it  takes  to  keep  the  two  factions  harmonious. 

She  has  a  lovely  Belgian  countess  as  matron.  But  for  help  and  comfort 
in  times  of  stress,  "those  dear,  efficient,  wonderful  Quaker  lads"  are  her 
great  reliance.  She  thinks  their  work  can  not  be  over  estimated  in  value 
to  France.  I  am  so  thankful  that  they  are  in  the  same  place  with  her,  it 
gives  me  such  a  feeling  of  security  for  her,  it  would  be  doubly  good  if 
your  nephew  should  have  happened  to  be  sent  to  this  place. 

Letitia  Menge. 

NOTICES. 

Merchantville  Meeting  will  be  held  First-day,  Tenth  Month  6th, 
at  3  p.  m.  All  are  invited. 

Religious  Meeting. — Under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  Burlington 
and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  meeting  for 
Divine  Worship  will  be  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house,  on  Mercer 
Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Second-day  evening,  Tenth  Month  7th,  1918, 
at  8  o'clock.    All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  near  Paullina,  Obrien  County, 
Iowa,  beginning  with  a  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  on  Fourth-day, 
Tenth  Month  16th,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  followed  by  a  meeting  for  worship 
at  10  a.  m.  Meetings  for  worship  on  First-day,  the  20th,  at  10  a.  m.  and 
2.30  p.  m.  Friends  coming  from  the  East  will  take  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  R.  R.,  a  direct  line  to  Paullina. 


The  Corporation  of  Haverford  College. — The  Annual  Meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Third-day,  Tenth  Month  8,  1918,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes, 
Secretary. 

Summerdale,  Philadelphia. 

Members  are  particularly  requested  to  bear  this  appointment  in  mind. 
The  charter  requires  that  twenty  shall  be  in  attendance  to  make  a  quorum. 
Please  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  change  in  address. 


Meetings  from  Tenth  Month  6  to  Tenth  Month  12,  1918: 
Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Kennett  Square,  Third-day,  Tenth 

Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Crosswicks,  Third-day,  Tenth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  Third-day,  Tenth  Month  8th,  at  7.30 

p.  M. 

Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  9th,  at 
10  A.  M. 

Haddonfield,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  9th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Wilmington,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  10th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  10th,  at  10.30  A.  m. 

London  Grove,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  10th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Died. — Ninth  Month  14,  1918,  Margaret  H.  Jones,  daughter  of 
the  late  Josiah  and  Mary  Hart  Jones,  aged  seventy-three  years;  a  mem- 
ber of  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Ninth  Month  19,  1918,  Charles  W.  Leeds,  in  his  fifty-fourth 

year  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  J.  Clarence  Smith,  No.  430  Fourth 

Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  twelfth  of  Ninth  Month,  1918, 
Marianna  Eastburn,  widow  of  Isaac  S.  Eastburn,  and  daughter  of  John 
C.  and  Hannah  C.  Haines,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year;  a  member  of  Bur- 
lington Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


Tenth  Month  3.  191S. 
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Founded  1865 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 


of  Philadelphia 


Will  life  be  worth  living  at  65  ? 

Doesn't  it  depend  largely 
upon  whether  you 
have  an  income? 

Look  up  the  Provident 
Income  Insurance 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES : 


i  Locust  243 
1  Race  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron. 
Plan — Mabkbt  1571. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  Jo 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funeral* 
Ball  'Phon.  n  Sprue*  164» 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

Thoew,.  Spruce  3*32 

Friends'   Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cure the  books  they  may  want    >  : 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
( Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Extension  courses  in  Bible  Study  and  Friends' 
History  will  be  offered  the  coming  fall  to 
Friends'  Schools,  Meetings,  First  Day  Schools, 
Young  Friends'  Association  and  other  groups 
of  Friends  who  may  wish  to  arrange  for  them. 

For  Courses,  Terms,  and  other  information,  write  to 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Gicen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


TF  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
printer  stay  by  him.  He  deserves 
your  support.  If  you  are  considering 
a  change  see 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street.  Phila. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


"DENT.  FURNISHED.  A  COMFORTABLE  HOME, 
pleasantly  situated  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  valley.  Electric  lighted,  hot  water  heat, 
garage,  near  Friends'  Meeting,  and  Academy  on  same  side 
of  street.  Mart  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

POR  SALE-TO  SETTLE  ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  S. 
"  Carter,  Deceased.  Farm  of  114  acres  on  West  Chester 
and  Lenape  Pike,  one  mile  from  Lenape.  Apply  on  prem- 
ises.  Wm.  Carter,  Executor,  West  Chester,  Pa.    R.  D.  (i. 

WANTED— BY  ACTIVE  MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN; 
position  as  companion  with  elderly  couple  or  lady, 
where  help  is  kept.  Friends  preferred.  Willing  to  do  light 
household  duties,  sewing,  reading  and  writing. 

Address  S,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


YS7"  ANTED — ABOUT  ELEVENTH  MONTH  FIRST, 
» »  in  a  Friend's  family,  an  efficient  .active  woman,  who 
likes  little  children.  Pleasant  surroundings.   Address  C. 

Care  of  "The  Friend." 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


G.        Elisabeth  B.  Sattcrthwaite 
enealogist 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  M AG! LL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


TUNESASSA 


IMPROV 


6.000 


MAINTE 


TED NESS 


|)2,000 


UIPMENT 


FRIENDS'  QUARTERLY  EXAMINER 

The  only  quarterly  Review  published 
by  Friends  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 

A  new  volume  of  this  old-established  Quarterly  has  just 
commenced,  and  contains  valuable  articles  by  Dr.  Barton, 
"The  Quaker  Testimony  Against  War  Re-examined"; 
Edward  Grubb,  "A  Rejoinder  Thereto";  J.  F.  Pease, 
"Panama  Canal";  J.S.Thornton,  "On  Isaac  Sharp";  &c; 
The  test  of  a  Review  is  its  annual  contents.  Recently 
the  "F.  Q.  E."  has  published  the  following  articles: — 

"Christian  Politics  and  War",    the  late  Frederick  Seebohm,  LL.D. 
D.  Litt. 

"Some  Memories  of  Uden",    Beatrice  Harraden,  B.A. 
"Wordsworth:  the  Heroic  Poet  of  his  Age",    William  Graveson. 
"John  Bright  and  War"     Margaret  E.  Hirst. 

"The  Sinn  Fein  Rising:  A  Narrative  and  Some  Reflections",  Fred- 
erick W.  Pirn. 

''Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  and  his  Message",    by  the  Editor. 
"The  Garden  of  Persia",    George  Lloyd  Hodgkin,  B.A. 
"The  Problem  of  Armament  and  a  League  of  Nations",    C.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  B.A. 

"Thoughts  on  Punishment",    Leonard  Doncaster,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

"Educational  Ideals",    Ernest  E.  Unwin,  MA.,  B.Sc. 

"Tom  Bryan:  an  Educational  Pioneer",    Arnold  S.  Rowntree,  M.P. 

The  future  Programme  provides  articles  of  equal  importance. 
Annual  subscription,  $1 .66,  in  advance,  to  Grace  W.  Blair,  Media,  Pa. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Paris  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  TENTH  MONTH  10,  1918. 


No.  15. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Hexry  B.yrtlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  .  _,. 

Mary  Ward,  \  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

"NOT  A  C.  0." 

Unless  we  have  had  our  attention  specially  directed  to 
the  subject,  few  of  us  realize  what  a  dangerous  business  it 
is  to  attempt  to  put  men  and  women  into  classes  and  to 
give  them  labels  that  will  designate  their  adherence  to  certain 
principles,  or  their  violation  of  the  same  principles.  It  is 
not  merely  that  human  nature  is  a  variable  quantity,  but 
also  that  human  nature  and  personal  character  have  very 
diverse  appearances  from  different  points  of  view.  We  mostly 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  view  matters  broadly,  but  as  a  rule 
our  limitation  in  judgment  is  quite  apparent  to  others  if 
not  to  ourselves.  How  often  when  we  hear  others  descant 
on  the  personal  virtues  of  someone  who  has  been  a  veiled 
character  to  us,  we  exclaim,  "  How  interesting,  I  never  saw 
him  in  that  light!" 

In  the  Gospel  narratives  our  Lord  played  havoc  with  these 
human  labels.  Over  and  over  again  those  who  by  name  and 
fame  were  despised  and  suspected,  were  disclosed  as  "  near  to 
the  Kingdom."  And  contrariwise,  those  who  had  been  sin- 
gled out  by  their  fellows  and  thus  bore  the  names  of  advanced 
degrees  of  piety  and  religious  position  found  themselves 
subject  to  His  woes.  It  seems  impossible  to  have  a  good 
label  without  attracting  weak  men  and  wicked  men,  too, 
to  adopt  it.  But  again  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  situation. 
Because  such  labels  are  so  easily  assumed,  not  a  few  most 
genuine  characters  refuse  them  entirely.  Then  nothing  short 
of  a  measure  of  that  "spirit  of  judgment,"  which  our  Lord 
bestows,  can  bring  to  light  such  hidden  resources  of  charac- 
ter. 

It  will  be  seen  without  our  saying  so  that  these  generaliza- 
tions apply  to  the  conscientious  objectors  to  military  ser- 
vice. Practically  it  seems  unavoidable  that  only  those  who 
make  one  kind  of  stand  should  be  called  "C.  O.'s." 

We  can  not,  however,  make  such  a  distinction  without 
doing  an  injustice  to  many  individuals  and  to  a  body  of 
conviction  that  in  the  mutations  of  human  affairs  may  be- 


come one  of  our  principal  items  of  capital  as  a  religious  so- 
ciety. Those  who  have  taken  the  unexpected  course  in 
one  or  another  line  of  national  service  may  easily  in  the  end 
become  the  most  valiant  supporters  of  the  "absolutist" 
position.  But  more  than  that,  they  may  be  able  to  let  us 
into  the  secret  of  our  failure  to  make  our  historical  position 
more  readily  serviceable  in  a  world  extremity.  As  between 
Great  Britain  and  our  own  country  there  has  been,  seemingly, 
no  end  of  difference  in  the  government's  understanding  of 
the  Quaker  position.  But  even  with  us  it  has  taken  a  whole 
year  to  make  this  understanding  work.  Do  any  of  us  believe 
that  this  fault  is  wholly  the  government's?  Should  we  not 
have  developed  a  means  of  expressing  our  principles  in  ser- 
vice, after  the  experiences  of  1776  and  1862,  that  would 
have  left  no  room  for  hesitation  as  to  our  proper  place  in 
this  conflict?  Are  we  preparing  now  by  some  fundamental 
change  in  our  educational  system  to  cure  this  defect?  The 
very  diverse  courses  taken  by  our  young  men  open  up  a 
new  field  of  considerations  bearing  upon  our  own  reconstruc- 
tion. We  can  not  afford  to  limit  our  future  understanding 
merely  by  the  experience  of  those  whom  we  have  classed  as 
C.  O.'s.  The  government  puts  the  same  stamp  upon  those 
who  accept  one  of  the  four  prescribed  forms  of  non-combatant 
■service,  and  all  such  may  carry  in  their  pockets  an  official 
certificate  that  they  are  genuine  C.  O.'s.  It  is  needless  to  say 
the  certificates  will  be  valueless.  They  have  the  force  of 
an  executive  order  and  any  violence  done  to  them  may  be 
righted.  They  are  the  most  patent  example  of  the  possible 
injustice  that  may  result  in  our  rather  easy-going  manner 
of  classification  under  which  we  say  of  any  one,  "Oh,  he  is 
not  a  C.  O." 

The  whole  subject  has  other  bearings  much  larger  and  of 
much  more  moment  to  our  future  than  any  possible  personal 
injustice.  When  we  face  the  facts  fairly  a  comparatively 
large  proportion  of  our  membership  is  in  the  position  of  those 
whom  we  class  as  "not  C.  O.'s."  They  may  not  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  stand  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  made  in 
reaffirming  its  well-known  position  first  put  into  writing  by 
George  Fox  in  1660.  Personally,  such  say,  that  is  our  ideal 
but  we  live  in  a  real  world,  and  as  we  can  not  see  the  present 
situation  through,  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  force, 
we  accept  the  issue.  We  will  not  obstruct  the  government 
by  any  expression  of  our  ideal,  say  some  of  these.  We  will 
co-operate  with  the  government  in  investment  and  reliel 
lines,  say  others.  We  will  go  the  whole  length  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  and  fight,  if  we  are  put  to  fight,  say  still  others.  It 
were  an  easy  thing  to  ignore  this  cleavage  and  to  proceed 
with  our  positive  expression  of  testimony  as  though  such 
cleavage  did  not  exist.  The  situation  presents  to  all  those 
who  have  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  Society  at  heart  quite 
the  most  serious,  certainly  the  most  difficult,  problem  of 
our  confused  times.  We  may  determine  to  postpone  its 
consideration,  only  to  discover  when  it  is  too  kite  tint  \\c 
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have  made  a  fatal  error.  Our  activities  as  a  Society  are  nat- 
urally, properly  we  believe,  very  much  concentrated  on  the 
•'faithful  testimony  bearing"  of  those  whom  we  approve. 
We  support  them  with  our  means  and  with  our  constant  in- 
terest. In  a  sense,  however,  they  do  not  have  as  great  need 
for  us  as  the  other  class — in  some  cases  the  larger  class,  who 
have  taken  a  course  we  may  not  fully  approve. 

For  four  years  this  aspect  of  our  Society's  problem  has 
been  pressing  most  heavily  upon  our  English  Friends.  Evi- 
dently we  are  merely  in  the  initial  stage  of  it,  but  it  may  be 
well  for  us  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  them  on  the  subject. 
They  have  been  our  able  school-masters,  since  the  war  broke 
out,  in  more  than  one  line  wholly  vital  to  our  welfare.  The 
latest  advices  from  London  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  was  expecting  to  deal  specially  with  this  sub- 
ject at  an  approaching  meeting.  In  anticipation  of  that  dis- 
cussion the  veteran  Friend,  Jonathan  B.  Hodgkin,  has  sent 
a  letter  to  The  Friend  [London],  which  we  commend  as  a 
most  suitable  preamble  to  any  such  consideration.  It  is  as 
follows: 

The  Meeting  For  Sufferings  and  Enlisted  Friends. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: 

Dear  Friend: — If  I  rightly  understand  the  report  in  last  week's 
Friend,  the  next  Meeting  for  Sufferings  will  consider  a  proposal  to  enter 
into  special  sympathy  with  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  are 
engaged  in  military  service.  Such  Friends  have,  from  various  points 
of  view,  great  claim  on  our  interest  and  sympathy;  and  even  those  of  us 
who  hold  most  strongly  that  all  war  is  absolutely  un-Christian  honor 
the  spirit  of  those  who  have  made  great  sacrifices  in  obeying  what  they 
felt  was  the  call  of  duty. 

It  is,  however,  only  right  that  no  expression — however  cordial — of 
sympathy  with  individuals  should  be  of  a  character  to  imply  that  the 
Society  as  a  whole  is  thereby  approving  their  action,  or  that  it  has  itself 
abandoned  its  ancient  testimony  on  the  question  of  Peace.  We  some- 
times hear  complaints  that  the  official  action  of  our  representative  bodies 
has  brought  a  burden  on  those  of  our  members  whose  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  no  longer  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  our  Society;  but  what 
can  this  be  in  comparison  with  the  burden  which  would  rest  upon  those 
of  us  who  are  true  to  the  faith  of  our  forefathers,  if  the  legitimate  ex- 
pression of  love  for  individuals  were  to  be  coupled  with  the  surrender 
of  our  whole  position  in  regard  to  the  example  and  teaching  of  our  Heav- 
enly Master?  J.  B.  Hodgkin. 

Elm  Ridge,  Darlington,  Eighth  Month  14,  1918. 

Two  observations  on  this  letter  may  serve  to  emphasize 
the  points  we  feel  Friends  should  now  have  in  mind.  First, 
then,  the  maintenance  of  our  corporate  testimony  without 
qualification  or  compromise  is  the  very  minimum  that  is 
expected  of  us  by  those  apart  from  Friends,  who  know  our 
history  and  understand  our  place  and  call  in  the  world.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  certainly  made  this  clear. 
We  have  recorded  our  belief  that  in  the  main  those  of  our 
members  who  have  accepted  any  of  the  several  forms  of 
service  second  this  expectation.  Some  of  them  carry  the 
Yearly  Meeting  declaration  folded  up  with  their  official 
certificates  as  C.  O.'s. 

The  second  point  is  in  the  letter  only  by  implication,  but 
it  is  the  very  crux  of  the  whole  difficulty.  How  are  we  to 
express  sympathy — the  very  sympathy  which  is  the  life 
blood  of  any  organization,  without  at  the  same  time  appear- 
ing to  approve  a  course  more  or  less  clearly  at  variance  with 
the  plain  corporate  testimony?  This  it  must  be  confessed 
is  the  domain  of  tragedy  as  we  take  a  backward  look  upon 
our  Society.  We  have  not  learned  how  to  maintain  a  health- 
ful flow  of  life-giving  interest  and  sympathy  with  those  who 


have  let  counter-currents  rule  them  in  one  point  or  another. 
Excision  we  have  understood  and  at  times  practiced  liberally 
to  incalculable  loss.  As  a  reaction  from  this  a  weak  com- 
pliance and  compromise  have  at  times  prevailed.  A  brief 
experience  with  these  has  always  demonstrated  their  futility. 
The  call  of  the  hour  is  for  a  better  way — a  more  Christian 
way.    Christ  knew  how;  He  intends  us  to  know. 

As  our  brethren  across  the  seas  wrestle  with  this  subject 
let  us  join  them  with  a  determination  to  find  through  Divine 
help  the  field  of  our  personal  service  in  this  matter  and  the 
right  step  for  us  to  take  as  a  corporate  body. 

J.H..B. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  met  this  year  with  its  membership 
much  under  feeling  from  the  terrible  world  conditions  through 
which  we  are  passing.  This  has  a  tendency  to  sober  us  and  we 
believe  our  sessions  were  profitable  occasions  to  all  in  attend- 
ance. The  wonderful  unity  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
sessions  was  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  and  scarcely  ever  have 
young  and  old  been  bound  together  in  closer  union  than  at 
present.  Two  things  strikingly  confirm  this;  first,  the  message 
sent  out  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  its  young  men  in  army  life, 
without  distinction  as  to  their  stand  as  a  C.  O.,,  and  second, 
the  reading  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  from  the  Clerk's  table 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  meeting  by  a  young  man  in  camp, 
who  is  taking  the  C.  O.  stand  and  has  had  to  face  many  trials 
of  faith. 

Both  these  incidents  dipped  the  meeting  into  deep  exercise 
of  spirit  and  were  occasions  of  much  spiritual  uplift.  The  re- 
port of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  naturally  rather  more 
voluminous  than  usual,  and  entered  into  considerable  detail 
of  the  work  of  the  standing  committee  of  that  meeting,  which 
has  especial  charge  of  looking  after  our  membership  that  come 
under  the  Selective  Draft  Law. 

The  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  were  opened  as  usual 
by  the  reading  of  the  Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond.  The  closing  business  of  the  sessions 
was  the  reading  of  the  Epistles  prepared  in  reply  that  were 
sent  out  by  this  meeting.  The  incoming  Epistles  were  con- 
sidered to  be  of  rather  a  higher  type  than  at  some  other  times, 
and  they  breathed  a  spirituality  and  a  loftiness  of  purpose 
that  made  their  reading  a  time  of  great  solemnity.  Most  of 
the  Epistles  sent  out  this  year  were  considered  by  many  as 
evincing  also  a  very  marked  degree  of  spirituality  and  made 
a  very  solemn  close  to  a  session  long  to  be  remembered.  The 
presence  of  several  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  was 
very  acceptable  and  added  much  to  the  character  of  the  meet- 
ings. The  First-day  meetings  were  much  smaller  than  usual, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  appeal  to  save  gasoline.  Thus  very  few 
outsiders  were  present  and  Friends  mostly  came  in  carriages 
or  afoot.  So  many  horses  have  not  been  seen  on  the  grounds 
for  several  years  as  were  seen  that  day. 

As  usual  the  evening  collections  at  the  Boarding  School 
were  a  very  important  part  of  the  meetings  of  Yearly  Meeting 
week.  People  do  not  fully  know  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  till 
they  have  attended  these  meetings  at  the  Boarding  School 
and  lived  there  at  least  part  of  Yearly  Meeting  week.  Tc 
the  stranger  this  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  striking  feature 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  and  also  one  of  the  most  helpful.  Here 
all  meet  together  as  one  large  family.  The  old  and  young  min- 
gle in  pleasant  intercourse  and  the  evening  Bible  readings 
are  mostly  accompanied  by  service  from  the  ministers  in  at- 
tendance that  make  them  occasions  long  to  be  remembered. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  we  would  acknowl 
edge  that  the  overshadowing  power  of  Divine  Goodness  hac 
been  with  us  during  these  various  sessions  and  we  trust  thai 
many  a  hungry  soul  went  away  with  a  feeling  of  gladness  foi 
having  shared  in  the  blessings. 
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To  Our  Boys  in  Camp. 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  Ninth  Month  14,  1918. 

Dear  Friknds: — As  we  gathered  in  the  first  sitting  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  you  were  brought  feelingly  to  mind  and  a 
Strong  current  of  brotherly  love  and  sympathy  was  felt  flow- 
ing toward  you,  with  earnest  desires  for  your  encouragement, 
and  preservation  in  the  love  of  Christ,  "which  thinketh  no 
evil."'  May  your  daily  lives  be  so  filled  and  controlled  by  this 
love  that  you  may  be  known  and  recognized  as  the  children 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  May  His  everlasting  peace  be  with 
you  from  day  to  day. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

Carl  Patterson, 
Eliza  H.  McGrew, 
Clerks. 


HADDONFIELD  AND  SALEM  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  last  of  our 
seven  to  hold  its  session,  convened  in  the  sequestered  village 
of  Medford,  N.  J.,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  ult.  The  great 
house,  more  than  a  century  old,  surrounded  by  its  ample 
grounds  of  restful  greensward  and  bathed  in  the  subdued  sun- 
shine of  ideal  autumn  weather,  seemed  to  intensify  the  hal- 
lowed purpose  for  which  the  throng  now  entering  its  portals 
were  met  together. 

The  meeting  gathered  under  a  covering  of  marked  solem- 
nity: it  being  the  great  registration  day  of  the  nation,  whereon 
our  men  and  youth  had  been  called  to  a  requirement  upon 
which  depends  the  greatest  personal  sacrifice  known  within  two 
generations.  As  sharers  in  this  weight  of  exercise  the  meeting 
was  comforted  by  the  presence  of  several  visiting  Friends, 
among  whom  numbered  from  Concord  Quarter,  Benjamin 
Vail,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Anna  G.  Vail,  who  have  a  min- 
ute for  extended  religious  service;  from  Abington,  George  M. 
Warner  and  Edward  G.  Rhoads,  and  from  Burlington  and 
Bucks,  James  M.  Moon.  The  vocal  service  proceeding  from 
this  group  was  both  lively  and  encouraging.  Out  of  the  period 
of  silent  waiting  unto  which  the  meeting  gathered,  issued  vocal 
service  that  centred  first  around  the  theme,  "  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God";  the  implied  sequence  to  the  opening 
words  of  Psalm  46,  which  sets  forth  with  wondrous  beauty  and 
dignity  the  comforting  assurance  of  Divine  protection  in  times 
of  trial:  "God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble."  From  the  text,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  be  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  be  God's," 
came  an  urgent  appeal  for  steadfastness,  charity  and  intelli- 
gent discrimination  in  regard  to  the  great  issues  now  confront- 
ing us.  The  panoply  of  the  Christian  warrior  was  helpfully 
brought  to  our  remembrance,  as  set  forth  in  Eph.  vi:  13-17. 
From  the  body  of  the  house  came  an  earnest  and  searching 
plea  for  the  surrender  of  individual  lives  to  the  will  and  ser- 
vice of  Christ  with  the  same  sense  of  compunction  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  making  sacrifice  in  obe- 
dience to  their  country's  call.  The  speaker  beautifully  and 
strikingly  emphasized  his  message  by  adverting  to  the  day 
on  which  we  were  met  and  its  significance,  calling  upon  his 
fellow-members  who  had  not  made  the  great  decision  to  see 
to  it  that  their  names  were  registered  and  amenable  for  the  high 
order  of  service  unto  which  Christ  is  calling  all  who  profess 
His  Name. 

The  business  of  the  meeting,  as  usual,  was  conducted 
throughout  in  joint  session.  The  Queries  were  read  and  an- 
swered with  but  little  comment,  yet  the  noticeably  attentive 
manner  accompanying  argued  well  for  the  pertinent  Advice 
which  now  leads  this  exercise.  That  portion  of  the  Fourth 
Query,  which  bears  upon  the  family  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  impressively  spoken  to,  and  the  manner  thereof  as  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  answers  commended — namely,  that  in 
order  for  profit  the  act  should  be  frequent,  and  performed  in 
a  reverent  and  patient  manner. 

Among  items  of  routine  business  of  general  interest  was  the 


report  of  the  Religious  Service  Committee — a  group  of  mem- 
bers that" for  several  years  has  endeavored  to  be  responsive 
to  the  call  for  such  activities  as  may  be  required  to  meet 
emergencies  as  well  as  to  promote  the  religious  life  of  the  mem- 
bership. Of  the  former  kind  of  service  was  a  meeting  held 
quite  recently  at  Moorestown,  to  which  were  invited  such  of 
the  membership  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  as  would  be  subject 
to  military  draft  under  the  new  registration.  About  fifty  per- 
sons attended,  while  William  B.  Harvey,  Secretary  of  the 
Representative  Meeting,  discussed  with  them  such  questions 
and  difficulties  as  are  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  the 
Questionnaire  since  sent  out  by  the  Government. 

After  the  clerks  had  announced  the  routine  business  to  have 
been  completed,  a  heavenly  overshadowing  seemed  to  be  mani- 
fest, as  though  the  many  blessings  of  the  occasion  were  yet 
to  be  sealed,  and  further  instruction  given  while  the  meeting 
sat  under  such  cementing  influence.  The  Religious  Service 
Committee  had,  in  its  report,  adverted  to  the  subject  of  at- 
tendance at  our  Meetings  for  Worship,  by  which  it  seemed  that 
out  of  a  membership  of  above  nine  hundred  the  average  of 
attendance  was  questionably  low  for  the  ten  subordinate 
meetings.  In  discussion,  it  was  shown,  however,  that  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of  the  largest  of  these 
meetings  were  either  non-resident,  or  else  physically  unable 
to  attend,  and  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  another 
meeting  were  merely  nominal  as  to  their  standing.  By  general- 
izing with  these  two  accountings  the  situation  became  at  once 
more  hopeful.  While  so  interesting  a  subject  was  thus  under 
review,  a  clearer  and  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  those  who  are  regular  in  their  attendance  upon 
worship  was  felt.  Adherence  to  form  is  of  no  reviving  influence 
unless  backed  by  an  earnest  spiritual  conception  of  the  thing 
which  the  form  represents.  Never  before,  perhaps,  was  it 
more  needful  for  Friends  to  understand  and  apply  the  psy- 
chology of  silent  worship — if  we  may  use  the  term  in  so  high 
and  holy  a  significance.  Thence  comes  the  yearning  from  con- 
secrated hearts  for  soul  enrichment,  deepened  experience  and 
enlarged  brotherhood.  With  these  principles  kept  ever  before 
us  we  may  again  say  with  frequency,  as  did  George  Fox  and 
others  of  old :  "  It  was  a  glorious  meeting  held  in  the  power  of 
the  everlasting  Truth,"  and  many  who  come  to  us  seeking 
soul  rest  will  find  theirs  to  be  the  experience  of  Robert  Barclay, 
in  that  oft-quoted  expression  of  his:  "When  I  came  into  the 
silent  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people  I  felt  a  secret  power 
among  them  which  touched  my  heart,  and  as  I  gave  way 
thereto  I  found  the  evil  within  me  to  be  loosened  and  the  good 
raised  up,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  add  that  as  he  continued 
in  this  experience  the  desire  increased  upon  him  to  become 
perfectly  redeemed.  Out  of  this  conception  of  worship  must 
come  the  welcoming  and  reviving  influence  of  an  anointed 
ministry,  or  the  enveloping  power  which  can  bathe  a  whole 
assembly  without  a  word  being  spoken. 

The  meeting  closed  as  it  had  begun,  with  the  felt  presence 
of  the  Divine  Being,  in  whose  Name  it  had  convened,  but 
with  a  deepened  sense  of  individual  responsibility;  this  was 
reflected  in  many  countenances,  so  that  the  attractive  plen- 
teous supper  to  which  the  large  company  now  repaired,  be- 
came a  true  agape,  in  that  many  could  say,  we  have  this  day 
witnessed  the  strengthening  of  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  our 
God,  to  the  Church,  and  to  one  another. 

W.  L.  M. 


"  In  Nothing  Be  Anxious.''' — The  crosses  which  we  make 
for  ourselves  by  restless  anxiety  as  to  the  future  are  not  the 
crosses  that  come  from  God.  We  show  want  of  faith  in  Him 
by  our  false  wisdom,  wishing  to  forestall  His  arguments,  and 
struggling  to  supplement  His  prejudice  by  our  own  provi- 
dence. The  future  is  not  yet  ours;  perhaps  it  never  will  be. 
If  it  comes,  it  may  come  wholly  different  from  what  we  have 
foreseen.  Let  us  shut  our  eyes,  then,  to  that  which  God  hides 
from  us,  and  keeps  in  reserve  in  the  treasures  of  His  deep 
counsels.  Let  us  worship  without  seeing;  let  us  be  silent :  let 
us  abide  in  peace. — Fenelon. 
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WHAT  CHRIST  SAID. 

By  George  MacDonald,  1S24-1905. 

I  said,  "Let  me  walk  in  the  fields;" 

He  said,  "Nay,  walk  in  the  town;" 
I  said,  "There  are  no  flowers  there;" 

He  said,  "No  flowers,  but  a  crown." 

I  said,  "But  the  sky  is  black, 

There  is  nothing  but  noise  and  din; " 

But  He  wept  as  He  sent  me  back — 

"There  is  more,"  He  said,  "there  is  sin." 

I  said,  "But  the  air  is  thick, 

And  fogs  are  veiling  the  sun;" 
He  answered,  "Yet  hearts  are  sick, 

And  souls  in  the  dark  undone." 

I  said,  "I  shall  miss  the  light, 
And  friends  will  miss  me,  they  say;" 

He  answered  me,  "Choose  to-night 
If  I  am  to  miss  you  or  they." 

I  pleaded  for  time  to  be  given; 

He  said,  "Is  it  hard  to  decide? 
It  will  not  seem  hard  in  Heaven 

To  have  followed  the  steps  of  your  Guide." 

I  cast  one  look  at  the  field, 

Then  set  my  face  to  the  town; 
He  said,  "My  child,  do  you  yield, 

Will  you  leave  the  flowers  for  the  crown?" 

Then  into  His  hand  went  mine, 

And  into  my  heart  came  He. 
And  I  walk  in  a  light  Divine 

The  path  I  had  feared  to  see. 

— From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


THE  WORLD  TO-MORROW. 

MAX  I.  REICH. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  attend  the  unique  Confer- 
ence on  some  of  our  modern  world  problems,  held  Ninth  Month 
igth  to  22nd,  under  the  auspices  of  "The  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation." The  gatherings  took  place  in  a  hole  in  the  woods 
— as  one  of  the  attenders  aptly  put  it — some  five  miles  above 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  We  found  entertainment  in  an  inn  beside 
a  lake  where  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  foothills 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  melting  away,  fold  upon  fold,  into 
the  azure  haze.  Of  the  industrial  education  carried  on  in  the 
inn  during  the  school  year  much  might  be  said  of  interest  and 
to  profit,  which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  plain  yet  artistic  building,  with  its 
fittings  and  furniture,  the  spacious  auditorium,  the  attractive 
bungalows,  the  farms,  the  roads  and  fences,  etc.,  etc.,  are  the 
workmanship  of  the  High  School  students  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  their  Master,  Professor  Riordan. 

Now  for  the  Conference.  The  rooming  capacity  of  the  inn 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  accommodate  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety  Friends  and  members  of  the  Fellowship  who  as- 
sembled from  far  and  near.  We  all  had  to  share  out;  there 
were  nine  cots  in  the  little  summer  shed  allotted  to  me.  We 
were  certainly  a  remarkable  combination;  a  picture  in  min- 
iature of  the  world  tomorrow,  with  its  charming  variety  of 
type,  yet  brought  into  harmonization  and  reconciliation 
through  the  discovery  of  one  true  centre.  Without  this  the 
Conference  could  not  have  been  held.  Imagine  Friends  of  all 
shades;  ministerial  representatives  of  various  denominations; 
a  bishop  dispossessed  of  his  diocese  on  account  of  his  peace 
principles;  a  Baptist  minister  who  came  all  the  way  from  Cali- 
fornia from  his  recent  experience  of  ninety  days  in  "a  stinking 


hole" — pardon  the  Foxian  phrase — for  his  public  testimony; 
social  workers;  professors  who  had  to  vacate  their  chairs; 
teachers  who  had  to  leave  their  classes;  some  out  on  bail, 
expecting  sentence  because  their  avowed  sentiments  collided 
with  those  held  by  some  temporarily  in  authority;  socialists, 
authors,  artists,  poets,  members  of  the  Episcopalian  guild  of 
St.  Andrews,  a  band  of  devout  men  working  for  the  spiritual 
succor  of  drafted  men;  suffragettes  who  have  known  the 
inside  of  prison  bars;  not  a  few  who  felt  that  love  alone  could 
heal  the  wounds  of  humanity,  but  who  imagined  that  Chris- 
tian ethics  could  be  had  without  root  of  Christian  experience 
and  its  resultant  articulation  in  Christian  doctrine;  Jewish 
writers  of  some  note  who  have  abandoned  Judaism  and  can- 
not find  Christianity,  yet,  oh !  so  hungry  for  what  only  Christ 
can  give!  Tolstoyans,  Christian  Scientists  and  New  Thought 
disciples;  a  millionaire  hobo,  a  Ph.D.,  with  every  appearance 
of  a  hobo,  yet  a  gentleman  the  moment  he  opened  his  mouth, 
a  voluntary  tramp  in  order  to  understand  and  lift  such,  yet 
out  of  touch  with  organized  Christianity,  and  one  at  least, 
and  I  think  he  had  his  sympathisers,  for  whom  the  solution 
of  our  economic  woes  does  not  lie  in  a  Socialist  State,  but  in 
what  he  called  "  Christian  Anarchy,"  in  the  getting  rid  of  all 
government,  because  government  necessarily  spells  coercion! 

Quite  a  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  contribution  made 
by  a  notable  leader  of  the  African  community,  an  education- 
alist and  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  We  saw  him  in  two  different 
moods.  First  as  an  apologist  for  his  own  people,  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed,  speaking  as  a  colored  man  to  whites. 
The  second  time  he  gave  us  samples  of  his  poetry,  both  in  dialect 
and  in  the  purest,  richest  modern  English.  Then  we  had  a  sight 
of  the  man.  He  was  simply  a  human  and  not  a  representative 
of  another  tace.  We  saw  him  as  he  might  have  appeared  if 
among  his  own  people,  where  the  real  man  without  disguise 
would  more  likely  come  into  evidence,  oblivious  of  the  differ- 
ence that  color  makes. 

How  did  this  strangely  assorted  flock  get  on  together?  Beau- 
tifully! There  was  no  restriction  on  free  speech.  The  most 
ultra  opinions  had  full  expression.  The  subjects  of  war,  capi- 
tal and  labor,  co-operation,  education,  the  functions  of  the 
state,  the  rights  of  conscience,  etc.,  came  under  review,  and 
because  of  the  unfettered  utterance  of  the  thoughts  of  many 
minds,  honest  students,  weighing  the  evidence,  balancing  the 
pros  and  cons,  could  the  more  easily  arrive  at  fair  conclusions. 
From  the  inner  circle  of  decided  Christians  emanated  an  all- 
embracing  love  in  which  this  fellowship  and  fearless  inter- 
change became  possible  and  fruitful. 

For  myself  I  carried  away  one  or  two  lessons,  really  old 
lessons,  but  confirmed  anew.  First,  that  we  are  living  in 
Christ's  world.  He  is  no  absentee  or  distant  onlooker.  His 
Spirit  is  the  real  though  often  ignored  stimulation  of  the 
many  forward  movements  in  social  reform.  Christ  has  still 
compassion  on  the  multitude  because  they  are  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd.  There  standeth  one  among  men  whom  they 
know  not,  who  is  the  Divine  answer  to  every  problem,  per- 
sonal, social,  national  and  international.  His  Kingdom  is 
actually  here  and  now.  But  it  takes  a  new  birth  to  "see"  it. 
Only  in  a  state  of  society  where  its  component  parts  have 
come  more  or  less  under  His  government  can  the  ideals  of  the 
new  world  that  men  hope  for  be  realized.  You  cannot  make 
men  unselfish  by  legislation  alone.  A  world  where  everybody 
loves  everybody,  where  all  serve  all,  not  from  compulsion  but 
from  principle,  is  the  product  of  His  gentle,  loving,  pure  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  men.    Otherwise  it  remains  a  Utopian  dream. 

The  meetings  began  and  ended  daily  with  seasons  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  teaching  given  forth  from  time  to  time  did 
direct  us  to  Christ.  And  under  this  head  I  cannot  do  better 
than  repeat  what  a  well-known  champion  of  Unitarian  views 
said  to  us  openly:  "For  long  Christ  has  been  to  me  a  figure 
in  history.  In  my  church  He  is  a  subject  for  discussion.  But 
latterly  He  has  become  to  me  an  experience."  We  had  an  expe- 
rience of  Christ  in  the  wonderful  silences  during  our  morning 
and  evening  devotions. 

And  now  a  word  to  my  fellow-members  of  the  Society  of 
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Friends.  We  are  pretty  much  agreed  that  we  hold  Divine 
principles:  that  they  are  leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations.  But  w  hat  are  we  doing  to  hand  on  these 
healing  leaves  to  the  nations  sick  of  war,  sick  of  cost,  sick  of 
the  grinding  poverty  and  of  the  hopeless  misery  of  the  unprivi- 
leged many,  sick  of  the  misrule  of  self-seeking  office-holders 
in  high  places,  sick  of  the  aversion  or  proud  indifference 
that  mark  off  class  from  class  or  race  from  race?  There  are 
many  lost  and  bleating  sheep  hungry  for  clean  pasturage  and 
thirsting  for  quiet  waters.  They  will  not  yet  come  near  our 
meetings.  Should  we  not  go  to  them  before  we  can  expect 
them  to  come  to  us? 

And  yet  must  our  message  be  other  than  denominational 
or  sectarian.  George  Fox  did  not  start  out  on  a  quest  for  Quak- 
erism. The  pearl  that  drew  him  on  was  Christ  and  His  power. 
Here  alone  is  the  principle  in  which  true  catholicity  stands. 
Here  is  the  unity,  the  fellowship,  the  healing,  the  life,  the 
reconciliation  of  opposites,  the  harmonization  of  contrasts, 
the  only  basis  on  which  the  world  can  be  made  safe  for  demo- 
cracy. To  a  Hebrew  prophet  came  the  word:  "  I  will  overturn, 
overturn,  overturn,  until  He  come  whose  right  it  is,  and  1  will 
give  it  to  Him."  That  word  holds  good  still.  Whether  for  the 
inner  life  of  the  individual  or  the  complex  world  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  key  that  opens  the  door  into  the  Kingdom 
of  love  and  peace  is  held  by  the  nail-pierced  hand. 


QUAKER  OUTPOSTS. 

[Charles  Evans  has  transmitted  to  us  from  Paris  a  typed 
copy  of  the  report  of  a  Conference  held  in  the  Seventh  Month 
on  the  important  subject  of  Quaker  Outposts,  or  Embassies. 
J.  Thompson  Elliott,  Clerk  of  the  London  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, had  solicited  the  co-operation  of  Charles  Evans  in  giving 
publicity  to  this  matter  in  the  United  States.  After  a  careful 
reading  of  the  report  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  Friends  every- 
where should  read  and  ponder  it,  so  we  are  printing  it  with 
little,  if  any,  omission. 

"Outposts"  and  "embassies"  are  new  words  in  our  denomi- 
national vocabulary,  but  they  stand  for  vital  facts  of  Quaker 
principle  and  method.  Naturally  the  present  times  have 
brought  into  prominence  the  fact  that  the  real  Friend  has  a 
message  and  service  to  those  who  are  in  need.  It  is  not  merely 
that  Friends  have  proved  to  be  careful  administrators  of  re- 
lief. Their  Friendly  training  in  a  great  many  cases  has  resulted 
in  a  friendliness  of  attitude  and  atmosphere  that  has  given 
them  access  to  the  hearts  of  oppressed  peoples.  On  this  basis 
there  are  wonderful  openings  for  work  that  will  surely  appeal 
to  the  heroism  of  a  rising  generation.  If  the  war  will  bring  our 
membership  to  the  needed  surrender  to  follow  up  the  openings 
now  multiplying  before  us,  what  a  glorious  victory  it  will  be! 
— Eds.] 

Quaker  Outposts  Conference — Report  to  Meeting  for 
Sufferings. 

The  Conference  was  held  at  Devonshire  House  on  the  17th 
and  1 8th  of  Seventh  Month.  The  following  Committees  and 
Organizations  were  invited  to  send  delegates:  Continental, 
Peace,  Friends'  Service,  Home  Mission  and  Extension, 
Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief,  Friends'  Emergency,  Friends' 
Ambulance  Unit,  Australasian,  Colonial,  South  African,  Li- 
brary and  Printing,  Christian  Work  in  France,  Charles  D. 
Terrell  and  Constantinople  Committees,  Friends'  Foreign 
Mission  Association,  Northern  Friends'  Peace  Board  and  the 
Woodbrooke  Council.  Some  invitations  were  also  sent  to 
individuals  known  to  be  interested. 

The  Conference  was  called  at  short  notice  in  order  that  it 
might  meet  before  the  autumn,  and  the  Friends  named  as 
Introducers  could  not  be  consulted  as  to  their  engagements. 
Three  of  them,  Charles  Evans  (of  Philadelphia,  now  in  Paris 
acting  as  the  link  between  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  and  the  War  Victims' 
Committee),  Ernest  E.  Taylor  and  Henry  T.  Gillett  were 
unable  to  be  present. 


Upwards  of  fifty  persons — almost  all  of  them  Friends — were 
present  at  one  or  more  of  the  Sessions. 

The  Chairman,  John  H.  Barlow,  in  opening  the  Conference, 
said  he  believed  we  had  a  message  and  could  not  remain  un- 
moved as  we  looked  out  on  the  world  in  which  men  were  at 
enmity.  The  message  needed,  and  some  have  already  heard 
the  call  to  proclaim  it,  is  that  the  Fellowship  of  Christ  is  a 
living  reality  to-day,  and  that  only  in  this  Fellowship  can  na- 
tions and  classes  reconcile  their  antagonisms. 

Charles  E.  Gillett  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Conti- 
nental Committee  which  was  set  up  in  18 16  at  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  Friends  felt  something  must  be 
done.  At  that  time  the  Morning  Meeting  considered  concerns 
for  Religious  Service  Abroad,  and  he  believed  that  the  laying 
down  of  this  meeting  caused  a  gap. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  speaking  to  the  nature  of  the  service  and 
the  many  broken  communications  to  be  re-established,  said 
that  the  real  international  life  of  the  world  was  not  in  politics, 
and  that  the  distinctive  services  of  our  Society  fall  into  the 
three  divisions  made  in  this  year's  Epistle — International  and 
Inter-racial  Relationships,  Social  Relationships  and  Sex  Rela- 
tionship, in  relation  to  each  of  which  our  Society  has  a  definite 
spiritual  message.  He  proceeded  to  advocate  the  formation 
of  a  Council  for  International  Service,  to  outline  its  duties  and 
to  consider  its  possible  relation  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
the  F.  F.  M.  A.  and  other  existing  organizations.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  religious 
condition,  or  climate  of  the  different  countries,  must  be  stud- 
ied and  taken  account  of.  Our  little  Continental  Meeting  in 
the  past  had  not  been  sufficiently  Catholic,  but  at  a  later  ses- 
sion the  hope  was  expressed  that  if  we  could  not  transplant 
our  meetings  we  could  transplant  something  very  like  them, 
and  in  any  case  there  must  be  in  them  times  of  silent  waiting 
which  was  the  essential  element.  It  was  also  said  that  we  stood 
between  the  belligerents  and  may  be  a  channel  through  which 
the  belligerents  will'  be  reconciled.  Outposts  will  give  us  the 
chance  of  being  this  channel. 

Carl  Heath,  who  introduced  his  special  subject  of  Embassies, 
recalled  the  discussions  in  which  he  took  part  twenty-five 
years  ago  at  the  Maison  des  Peuples,  in  Brussels,  of  the  very 
problems  which  face  Europe  to-day;  but  they  just  lacked  the 
word  of  reconciliation  which  we  should  be  able  to  speak.  Our 
Settlements  must  stand  first  and  foremost  for  the  Message  of 
Life,  the  reality  and  universality  of  the  Divine  Indwelling; 
secondly,  for  study;  and  thirdly,  for  Service;  and  we  look  to 
people  coming  to  us  as  well  as  our  going  out  to  them.  There 
had  been  some  criticism  of  the  suggested  name  "Quaker  Em- 
bassies," but  he  was  prepared  to  defend  the  term  as  being  not 
only  correct,  but  desirable,  and  once  established,  linked  he 
hoped  with  similar  Councils  in  U.  S.  A.,  we  should  have  a  real 
opportunity  of  getting  at  the  fundamental  things  which  will 
prevent  the  happenings  which  brought  about  the  war. 

Henry  Harris,  speaking  to  the  aim  and  place  of  the  Central 
Organization  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  advance  in  the 
delivery  of  the  Quaker  Message,  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  an  Information  Bureau  and  outlined  its  scope  and  value. 

William  Blair  Neatby  said  that  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
the  Cape,  the  Mission  Fields  and  a  good  many  American  Year- 
ly Meetings  had  already  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  All 
Friends  Peace  Conference  in  the  Agenda  of  which  Quaker  Em- 
bassies will  have  an  important  place. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Training,  Herbert  G.  Wood 
hoped  that  one  or  two  rightly-concerned  Friends  would  be 
found  to  give  their  attention  to  the  whole  problem.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  question  whether  the  training  would 
best  be  given  at  a  new  institution  designed  with  the  object  o1 
providing  this  special  training,  or  at  existing  University  Cen- 
tres not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purpose.  He  believed  that 
though  both  ways  offered  some  advantages  the  balance  was  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

A  discussion  followed,  during  the  course  of  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  kind  of  training  we  are  thinking  about 
must  begin  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  University,  and  that 
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though  training  was  essential,  training  alone  cannot  fit  a  man 
or  woman  for  proclaiming  to  the  world  a  vital,  convincing, 
saving  message. 

In  the  absence  of  Ernest  E.  Taylor  and  Henry  T.  Gillett, 
the  concluding  session  was  very  largely  devoted  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  proposed  Embassies  to  other  bodies  outside  our 
Society. 

F.  Merttens  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  by  no 
means  alone  in  wishing  to  send  Embassies  abroad.  We  should 
welcome  all  but  not  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any,  because 
we  have  a  distinctive  Message.  We  must  consider  how  to  ap- 
proach the  Democracies  to  whom  the  power  unintelligently 
and  selfishly  used  by  the  Middle  Classes  is  now  passing.  No 
other  body  comes  as  near  us  in  ideals  as  the  International 
Socialists,  and  we  should  seek  their  co-operation.  Our  line  of 
approach  must  first  be  by  loving  service  to  the  people,  and  by 
education  in  Settlements  on  the  lines  of  Beechcroft  at  Birken- 
head and  Swarthmore  at  Leeds.  When  we  have  convinced 
the  Socialist  that  we  are  one  with  him  in  his  fight  against 
Mammon  we  may  hope  to  regain  him  to  higher  ideals  and  to  re- 
move the  misunderstanding  which  separated  him  from  us  now. 

Marian  E.  Ellis  said  that  there  were  four  great  forces  mak- 
ing for  progress:  Labor,  the  Women's  Movement,  the  Intel- 
lectuals and  the  Religious,  whether  within  or  without  the  or- 
ganized Churches,  and  it  was  no  accident  that  representatives 
of  all  these  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  spoken  in  this  room. 
The  Women's  International  Conference  had  been  the  only 
one  held  during  the  war,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  appointed 
a  delegate.  She  hoped  the  Settlements  would  be  started  soon 
and  get  into  touch  with  the  progressive  forces  everywhere.  But 
we  must  always  remember  that  it  is  not  human  forces  to  which 
we  must  look  in  the  end,  but  to  the  Spirit  of  God  waiting  to 
break  forth. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  ensuing  discussion  how  many  lines 
of  approach  and  opportunities  for  varied  service  would  be 
open,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  special  contribution 
which  the  meditative  and  non-military  Slavic  people  might 
make.  A  German  writer  in  "  Nord  et  Sud"  in  1889,  stated 
that  the  next  great  World  Revolution  must  come  from  the 
East,  and  would  change  all  our  relations  in  a  radical  way  with- 
out sword  or  guillotine. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  Literature,  we  were  reminded 
that  there  were  publishers  in  Switzerland  and  Holland  already 
interested  in  the  sort  of  thing  we  had  in  mind,  and  one  Friend 
speaking  from  his  experience,  said  that  a  demand  arises  as 
soon  as  one  lays  one's  self  out  to  supply  it.  It  was  suggested 
that  a  Literature  Board  would  form  a  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary part  of  the  proposed  Council,  and  that  its  duties  should 
include  the  collection  of  literature  from  abroad. 

The  Chairman  after  a  few  words  as  to  the  value  of  the  Con- 
ference in  putting  before  us  a  vision  of  what  is  possible  if  we 
go  forward  under  a  sense  of  the  supreme  importance  of  indi- 
vidual concern,  that  the  nations  may  be  drawn  together  by 
the  mighty  power  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  proceeded  to 
sum  up  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference  as  follows: 

1.  We  recommend  the  formation  of  a  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Service,  with  the  object  of  linking  up  and  co-ordinating 
all  existing  work  abroad  and  facilitating  an  advance  in  the 
delivery  of  the  Quaker  Message  as  way  may  open  throughout 
the  world. 

2.  The  Council  should  have  under  its  care  an  Information 
Bureau  and  a  Literature  Board.  We  consider  the  prompt 
establishment  of  the  Information  Bureau  essential  as  informa- 
tion is  rapidly  accumulating. 

3.  We  think  it  advisable  that  the  Council  with  the  Infor- 
mation Bureau  and  Literature  Board  should  be  in  close  and 
direct  connection  with  the  Recording  Clerk's  office. 

4.  We  ask  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  forming  the  proposed  Council  for  International  Ser- 
vice, and  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  work 
out  the  Constitution  of  the  Council,  to  consider  its  relation 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  other  existing  bodies,  and 
the  method  of  its  appointment. 


5.  We  hope  to  see  established  abroad,  settlements  for  the 
study  of  prevailing  conditions  and  from  which  our  message 
may  be  given  not  only  by  the  lips  but  by  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  responded  to  the  call  to  this  service. 

We  consider  that  the  proposed  name  for  such  Settlements, 
viz:  "Quaker  Embassies,"  is  the  right  one,  though  this  must, 
of  course,  not  be  understood  as  excluding  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  participation  in  them. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  similar  Embassies  from  other 
countries  established  in  our  own. 

6.  We  ask  the  co-operation  of  American  Friends,  and  see 
the  beginning  of  this  in  the  joint  work  in  France  and  Russia 
of  the  War  Victims'  Committee,  which  is  shared  by  Friends 
from  many  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings.  We  consider 
that  the  All  Friends'  Peace  Conference  will  be  a  suitable  op- 
portunity for  laying  the  plans  for  this  co-operation. 

7.  Some  preparation  and  training  for  this  service  in  other 
lands  will  be  necessary;  but  neither  training  nor  organization 
must  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  call  to  the  individual.  We 
believe  that  the  training  should  be  at  an  existing  University 
Centre  and  not  at  a  new  Institution  set  up  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

For  "The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

edith  f.  sharpless. 

Summer  School  in  Japan. 

"How  can  children  spend  their  long  summer  vacations  to 
the  best  advantage?"  is  a  question  that  I  have  heard  discussed 
since  the  time  that  I  was  a  child.  In  Japan,  missionary  fa- 
thers and  mothers  have  solved  it  in  the  following  way:  During 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  there  is  a  great  in-gathering  at 
a  place  called  "  Karuizawa,"  of  people  seeking  rest  and  the 
cool  air  of  the  mountains.  Many  of  them  come  from  lonely 
country  places,  where  their  children  have  no  playmates  of 
their  own  nationality  and  no  schooling  except  such  as  their 
mothers  can  provide.  The  summer  is  the  great  opportunity 
to  give  the  children  normal  surroundings.  So  they  have  put 
up  a  school-house,  and  for  three  hours  every  morning  the 
children  gather  and  study  and  work  together.  Their  teach- 
ers are  volunteers  from  the  community,  who  have  some  spe- 
cial talent  which  they  can  pass  on.  In  this  summer  school 
they  do  not  spend  much  time  on  the  three  R's,  I  think,  but 
there  are  many  kinds  of  classes,  such  as  carpentry,  and  a 
class  where  the  children  learn  historical  anecdotes,  themselves 
assuming  the  different  characters  and  undertaking  in  a  very 
simple  way  to  reproduce  the  scene.  Last  summer  we  had 
Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians,  under  the  trees  outside  the 
school-house. 

The  children's  parents  and  the  other  grown-ups,  too,  find 
themselves  going  to  school  in  Karuizawa.  There  are  Tem- 
perance Conventions,  Kindergarten  Conventions,  conven- 
tions for  considering  general  mission  policy  and  many  other 
helpful  talks  to  hear  and  meetings  to  attend.  For  some  who 
live  by  themselves  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  Karuizawa  is  a  valuable  schooling.  After  all,  we 
never  get  past  the  school  stage,  but  may  be  learning,  if  we 
will,  until  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles. 


Medical  missionaries  in  China  number  383,  of  whom  106 
are  women.  There  are  142  trained  missionary  nurses.  Work- 
ing with  these  are  119  fully  qualified  Chinese  physicians,  504 
Chinese  medical  assistants  and  734  Chinese  nurses.  The  work 
is  carried  on  in  330  hospitals  and  223  dispensaries,  while  the 
number  of  individuals  treated  is  over  one-and-a-half  millions. 
For  the  training  of  Chinese  doctors  there  are  23  medical  schools, 
with  305  students,  of  whom  67  are  women.  There  are  also 
33  schools  for  nurses. 


If  you  do  not  wish  for  His  kingdom,  don't  pray  for  it.  But 
if  you  do,  you  must  do  more  than  pray  for  it  ;  you  must  work 
for  it. — John  Ruskin. 


Tenth  Month  10,  IMS. 


THE  FIMEND. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


REMEMBER. 
You  arc  what  you  will  to  be— 

Don't  forget  it ! 
And  your  will  is  always  free, 

Don't  forget  it! 
Free  to  eonquer  or  to  run, 
Five  to  do  or  leave  undone, 
Free  to  follow  or  to  shun — 

Don't  forget  it! 

You  are  what  you  will  to  be — 

Don't  forget  it! 
You  are  born  to  liberty, 

Don't  forget  it! 
You  can  climb,  if  you  desire, 
Daily  upward,  ever  higher, 
Or  sink  down  in  deepening  mire — 

Don't  forget  it! 

You  are  what  you  will  to  be — 

Don't  forget  it! 
From  that  choice  you  cannot  flee, 

Don't  forget  it! 
You  must  choose,  and  you  alone, 
Twixt  the  darkness  and  the  throne 
All  your  future  is  your  own — 

Don't  forget  it! 

— Priscilla  Leonard. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 


WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  171.) 

Simultaneously  with  this  decrease  of  membership  in  the 
east,  the  following  names,  carried  on  certificates  of  removal, 
began  to  appear  in  Ohio:  The  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  from  the  two  states  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia: 

Albertson,  Allen,  Antrim,  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Aug,  Baily, 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Ball,  Barrett,  Beal,  Beeson,  Barry,  Bishop, 
Blackburn,  Bolton,  Bond,  Boswell,  Branson,  Brock,  Bryant, 
Bundy,  Bunting,  Butler,  Burgess,  Cadwalader,  Canby,  Carson, 
Carter,  Cattell,  Clark,  Cleaver,  Cloud,  Coffee,  Coffin,  Cole, 
Copard,  Cope,  Copeland,  Coppock,  Cox,  Crampton,  Crew, 
Davis,  Dean,  Dew,  Dewees,  Dingee,  Dillon,  Dixon,  Doan, 
Doudna,  Edgerton,  Edwards,  Elliott,  Ellis,  Ellyson,  Embree, 
Evans,  Farquhar,  Faucett,  Faulkner,  Finch,  Fisher,  Flanner, 
Foulke,  French,  Furnas,  George,  Gilbert,  Goodwin,  Grave, 
Gray,  Gregg,  Green,  Griffith,  Hadley,  Haines,  Hale,  Hall, 
Harlan,  Harris,  Harvey,  Haydock,  Heald,  Henderson,  Hiatt, 
Hicks,  Hill,  Hilles,  Hobson,  Hockett,  Hodge,  Hodgin,  Hollo- 
way,  Hollingsworth,  Hoover,  Hough,  Horner,  Howard,  Hub- 
bard, Hughes,  Hunt,  Hussey,  Jackson,  James,  Janney,  Jay, 
Jenkins,  Jessop,  John,  Jones,  Kenworthy,  Kersey,  Knight, 
Langstaff,  Lewis,  Little,  Lloyd,  Lundy,  Lupton,  McBride, 
McConnell,  McGrew,  McPherson,  Macy,  Maris,  Mendenhall, 
Michiner,  Miller,  Millhouse,  Mills,  Moore,  Morlan,  Mullin, 
Myers,  Neale,  Newby,  Newlin,  Nutt,  Oliphant,  Outland, 
Overman,  Packer,  Painter,  Pancoast,  Parker,  Parsons, 
Patterson,  Paxson,  Payson,  Pearson,  Peele,  Penrose,  Picker- 
ing, Pidgeon,  Pierce,  Piggott,  Plummer,  Potts,  Pugh,  Pur- 
viance,  Raley,  Ratcliff,  Reece,  Rhodes,  Richards,  Richardson, 
Roberts,  Rotch,  Russell,  Schooley,  Scott,  Shreve,  Sidwell, 
Sinclair,  Small,  Smith,  Spencer,  Spray,  Stanley,  Stanton, 
Starbuck,  Stedham,  Steer,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Stratton,  Street, 
Stubbs,  Sugart,  Swayne,  Talbott,  Taylor,  Teague,  Terrell, 
Test,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Thornton,  Tomlinson,  Townsend, 
Trueblood,  Truman,  Updegraff,  Vail,  Van  Law,  Votaw,  Walk- 


er, Walter,  Walton,  Ward,  Warrington,  Wharton,  White, 
Wickersham,  Wildman,  Williams,  Wills,  Wilson,  Wood, 
Wright,  Yarnall. 

An  interesting  theme  awaits  the  historian  who  will  fittingly 
portray  the  life  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio.  The  whole  country 
was  densely  wooded  and  every  acre  of  land  had  to  be  chopped 
over,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  before  it  could  be  cultivated. 
Skill  with  the  axe  was  a  first  requisite  and  became  universal. 
All  houses  were  made  of  logs,  and  completed  without  an  iron 
nail,  an  iron  hinge  or  a  "boughten"  door-latch.  The  hos- 
pitable expression,  "the  latch-string  is  always  out  for  thee," 
once  in  constant  use,  must  now  be  explained  to  the  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren  of  the  generation  which  in- 
vented it.  At  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition,  in  1876, 
one  of  the  attractions  was  a  pioneer  log  cabin.  An  elderly 
Ohio  man  who  visited  it  and  noted  the  sawed  boards  in  the 
floor,  the  nails  in  the  battened  door,  and  the  iron  hinges,  was 
greatly  disappointed  and  felt  that  the  public  was  being  cheated. 
"1  could  have  built  them  a  better  cabin,"  said  he,  "without 
a  nail,  a  screw  or  a  sawed  board  in  it." 

Of  course  the  settlers  were  profligate  in  the  use  of  timber. 
Only  the  best  of  the  trees  or  parts  of  trees  were  used.  In  the 
process  of  "clearing"  a  farm,  lumber  which  would  now  sell 
for  some  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre  was  recklessly  burned 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  It  was  physically  impossible  for  one 
man  to  handle  a  tree  or  even  a  section  of  it,  hence  men  com- 
bined forces  to  help  each  other  in  turn.  Log  rollings  were 
frequent.  A  dozen  or  twenty  men,  sometimes  aided  by  teams 
of  oxen,  piled  the  trunks  of  trees  together  in  such  shape 
that  they  could  be  burned.  Scarcely  less  frequent  were 
the  barn  or  house-raisings.  The  best  of  feeling  always  domi- 
nated these  occasions.  So  much  did  they  appeal  to  the  social 
instinct  that  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  the  lighter 
duties  of  pioneer  life.  Corn  huskings,  quilting  parties,  apple 
cuttings  and  after  a  while  spelling  bees  were  the  recreation 
and  natural  outlets  for  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

If  every  man  was  more  or  less  a  carpenter,  so  every  third 
man,  perhaps,  was  a  shoemaker  and  harnessmaker.  Home 
tanning  and  dressing  of  skins  was  universal.  Flax  could  be 
produced  with  ease  and  wool-growing  was  a  necessity.  All 
the  machinery  for  utilizing  these  products  existed  in  every 
well-regulated  household.  The  spinning-wheels,  large  and 
small,  now  sought  as  relics,  were  then  in  constant  demand, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  them  considered  essential.  Hand  looms 
were  to  be  found  in  many  houses,  and  every  step  in  the  transi- 
tion of  flax  or  wool  from  the  field  or  the  back  of  the  sheep  to 
the  finished  garment  was  accomplished  without  factory  aid. 

Cooking  by  open  fires  and  in  fire-places  was  general.  The 
swinging  crane  was  always  present.  Axes,  hatchets  and  knives 
came  at  first  from  the  older  settlements  and  were  valued  ac- 
cordingly. Blacksmithing  and  milling,  both  for  grinding  and 
sawing,  were  among  the  first  occupations  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  separate  class  and  become  trades. 

It  was  a  hard  life,  which  in  the  most  literal  sense,  illustrated 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  Systems  strained  to  the  utmost 
by  unending  bodily  labor,  were  sometimes  easy  victims  to 
the  epidemics  which  swept  over  the  country.  There  were  few 
doctors,  and  home  remedies  not  always  efficacious.  No 
statistician  has  demonstrated  which  sex  had  the  advantage. 
If  Chesterfield  could  point  to  the  bench  or  benches  on  which 
seventeen  widows  used  to  sit  in  meeting,  other  neighborhoods 
might  have  pointed  to  the  numerous  examples  of  men  with 
their  second  or  third  wives.  It  was  pioneer  life,  with  certain 
enforced  peculiarities  resulting  from  its  environment,  from  the 
heavy  forests,  the  distance  from  older  settlements,  and  the 
difficulty  of  transportation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  there  appear  men  whose  lives  are  pure  as  their  faith, 
whose  faith  is  as  high  as  their  devotions,  and  whoso  devotion 
is  strong  unto  death,  evil  may  tremble,  for  his  hour  is  short.— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 
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THE  FPtlENIX 


Tenth  Month  10,  1918. 


LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE. 

[The  following  selections  from  home  letters  give  a  picture 
different  in  some  respects  from  any  we  have  thus  far  published. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  granted  us. — Eds.] 

Seventh  Month  9,  1918. 

For  the  last  four  days  1  have  been  working  double  time, 
doing  evacuation  work.  The  call  came  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  about  half  an  hour  later  we  were  off  and  worked 
until  eleven-thirty  p.  m.,  and  for  two  days  following  were 
constantly  on  the  go. 

Most  of  the  people  we  took  out  were  old  ones,  and  all  they 
were  allowed  to  take  with  them  was  what  they  could  carry, 
which  meant,  of  course,  that  they  had  to  leave  practically 
everything.  It  was  the  saddest  three  days  I  have  ever  put  in. 
To  see  those  old  people  hustled  away  from  their  homes  with 
all  their  treasure  left  behind,  and  to  be  unable  to  give  them  any 
word  of  comfort,  is  almost  more  than  one  can  bear. 

For  the  moment,  the  work  is  over,  but  it  may  start  again 
any  minute.  Of  course  the  work  of  our  department  in  that 
district  is  sort  of  up  in  the  air,  but  I  guess  a  week  or  so  will 
see  it  straightened  out  again.  It  is  perfectly  sickening  to  see 
the  fields  of  wheat  just  ripe  and  ready  to  be  cut  and  no  one 
around  to  do  it,  particularly  as  most  of  the  seed  was  sold  to 
the  people  by  us. 

The  morning  before  their  departure  the  old  "  cultivateurs" 
— that  is,  quite  a  number  of  them,  to  whom  we  had  sold  string, 
would  bring  it  in  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  ask  if  we  would 
buy  it  back  as  now  they  would  have  no  use  for  it.  We  were 
only  too  glad  to  do  so.  The  thing  is  really  too  sad  to  write 
about,  and  my  hope  is  that  no  more  of  it  will  have  to  be  done. 

Well,  I  must  be  off  and  get  my  car  ready  in  case  there  is  a 
call  before  morning. 

Seventh  Month  17,  191 8. 
In  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  doing  some  "follow-up 
work"  of  the  evacuation  we  did  last  week,  that  is,  we  went 
down  to  the  towns  to  which  they  were  sent  and  have  started 
canteens  and  relief  centres,  wherever  we  have  been  able.  The 
poor  old  people  are  certainly  having  a  rough  time  of  it.  In 
many  cases  they  have  been  unable  to  find  lodging  of  any  kind, 
and  are  living  out  in  the  fields  and  sleeping  under  their  wagons. 
The  moment  that  those  that  knew  me  caught  sight  of  me,  they 
came  rushing  up  to  ask  how  things  were  going  back  in  their 
village,  and  when  they  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  go  back.  All 
you  can  do  is  to  tell  them  to  keep  on  hoping,  and  that  seems 
mighty  futile. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels  I  had  occasion  to  stop  in  at  a 
chateau  which  is  headquarters  of  another  "Squipe,"  which 
works  in  a  district  adjoining  ours.  It  was  a  simply  heavenly 
spot  and  in  charge  of  two  very  delightful  French  ladies,  who 
invited  us  to  stay  to  lunch.  Well,  it  was  like  eating  in  paradise. 
A  nice  little  table  for  four  was  set  under  the  trees  and  service 
and  cuisine  were  excellent.  The  only  "fly  in  the  ointment" 
was,  that  the  man  who  was  with  me  did  not  talk  French  very 
well  and  I  had  to  do  the  honors,  and  consequently  did  not  have 
the  time  to  do  justice  to  the  repast. 

Eighth  Month  4,  1918. 
The  convoys  of  refugees  started  yesterday  to  return  to  our 
district  and  will  probably  arrive  in  about  four  days.  Two  of 
our  cars  are  off  already  to  go  along  with  them  and  take  those 
that  are  unable  to  walk.  I  will  probably  be  convoying  them 
the  last  leg  of  the  journey,  as  I  am  the  only  one  free  who  has 
a  permit  for  that  area.  It  will  be  a  great  sight  to  see  them  all 
come  back  again. 

Eighth  Month  11,  1918. 
The  last  few  days  I  have  been  very  busy  following  convoys 
of  the  evacuated  people  who  have  now  been  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homes.  The  convoy  I  was  taking  care  of  was  com- 
posed of  six  villages  and  consisted  of  some  four  hundred  peo- 
ple, and  stretched  out  to  about  two  miles  in  length.  They 
made  the  trip  back  home  in  stages  of  about  thirty  kilometres, 
starting  at  six  a.  m.  It  was  my  job  to  go  around  and  discover 
those  who  were  unable  to  walk  and  had  no  place  to  ride.  Then 


collect  them  all  together  and  take  them  on  six  or  seven  at  a 
time  to  the  next  stopping-place.  Then  go  back  and  run  along 
with  the  convoy  and  pick  up  those  that  looked  as  if  they  were 
going  to  drop  by  the  wayside.  When  you  consider  that  most 
of  the  people  are  either  children  and  girls  or  old  people  of  sixty 
or  seventy  years  you  can  easily  imagine  that  the  journey  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometres,  done  without  any  break 
except  to  eat  and  sleep,  was  pretty  hard  for  most  of  them. 

Most  of  the  wagons  were  the  big  two-wheeled  affairs  with 
two  horses  tandem  and  piled  high  with  everything  under  the 
sun;  and  what  could  not  be  gotten  on  top  was  hung  under- 
neath from  ropes.  The  old  men  would  shuffle  along  guiding 
the  horses,  and  the  old  ladies  would  toddle  along  behind  to 
work  the  brake  or  scotch  the  wheels  as  the  case  demanded. 

Many  times  I  wished  I  had  been  a  dozen  men,  so  that  I 
could  have  driven  their  wagons  for  them,  while  they  rode  in 
the  auto.  One  old  lady  walked  the  whole  way  pushing  a  baby- 
carriage  with  a  little  child  in  it.  Many  times  1  asked  her  to 
get  in  the  car,  carriage  and  all,  but  she  simply  would  not  do  it. 
As  far  as  I  could  gather  she  had  never  been  in  an  auto  and  was 
afraid  to  get  in. 

It  was  much  nicer  work  than  that  of  the  evacuation,  as 
everybody  was  cheerful;  and  if  anything  went  wrong  all  they 
said  was  that  it  didn't  make  much  difference  and  they  would 
soon  be  home. 

The  country  up  in  that  region  is  quite  hilly,  and  on  approach- 
ing the  towns  you  don't  in  many  cases  see  them  until  you  come 
over  the  hill  and  drop  right  on  top  of  them,  so  to  speak. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  mind-picture  I  have  of  the  last  of 
the  convoys,  as  it  arrived  back  in  its  own  village.  It  was  just 
about  sunset  and  the  light  over  the  hills,  covered  with  ripened 
wheat,  was  perfect. 

The  horses  sensed  they  were  nearing  home,  and  the  convoy 
seemed  to  gather  new  speed.  Even  the  dogs  under  the  wagons 
strained  away  on  their  chains  as  if  they  wanted  to  do  their 
bit  in  getting  the  wagon  up  the  hill.  A  smile  was  on  the  tired 
faces  of  every  one,  and  as  each  wagon  came  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill  and  its  occupants  saw  their  own  homes  once  more, 
they  would  all  cry  "  Voilal  noire  pays."  That  was  all  they 
said  and  indeed  it  was  enough.  In  ten  minutes  after  the 
arrival  you  could  see  smoke  rising  from  the  chimneys;  the  old 
women  bustling  about  getting  supper,  while  the  men  led  the 
horses  out  to  water  and  commenced  the  unloading  of  the  wag- 
ons. 

In  the  village  where  our  equipe  is  our  men  went  around  help- 
ing the  people  unload,  and  in  other  ways  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible. Well,  that  is  the  end  of  another  chapter  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  have  to  be  repeated.  W.  H.  B.  W. 


THE  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 


ISAAC  SHARPLESS. 


On  Sixth  Month  1,  19 18,  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  completed  its  first  year  of  work.  Those  who  have 
read  the  annual  report  know  how  extended  and  valuable 
have  been  its  efforts.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Friends'  Institute, 
on  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  a  busy  body  of  nearly  a  dozen 
men  and  women  make  long  days  in  organizing  and  working 
out  the  executive  details.  To  another  office  come  in  the  do- 
nations which  keep  the  work  alive.  Around  these  centres 
busy  men  and  women  serve  on  Committees  which  attend  to 
the  larger  problems  of  policy  and  method.  These  problems 
include  the  arrangements  with  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  Red  Cross  Organization;  the  care  of  volunteers 
and  those  furloughed  from  the  camp  for  service  in  the  Unit; 
the  shipping  of  men  and  goods;  the  purchasing  of  supplies 
as  asked  for  from  France,  and  so  on. 

All  over  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  in  nearly 
all  Friendly  centres,  men  and  women,  are  giving  money,  and 
women  are  sewing  and  knitting,  and  congregations  are  seeking 
to  know  their  duty  towards  this  effort  which  expresses  their 
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Christian  ideal  of  conduct  in  war  time,  an  ideal  which  is  con- 
structive, kindly  and  restorative. 

But  this  is  only  the  background.  The  real  workers  are  in 
France.  At  last  reports  over  400  men  and  women  are  in  this 
stricken  country  trying  to  express  in  actual  service  what  all 
tins  home  machinery  is  intended  to  provide.  Of  these  about 
.200  are  English;  about  as  many  are  American,  and  there  are 
nine  French  women,  but  the  numbers  change  from  day  to 
da)  .  and  they  are  all  busy. 

What  do  they  do?  In  the  wooded  regions  of  the  Jura 
mountains,  at  Dole  and  Ornans,  there  are  factories  worked 
by  the  Unit  for  making  portable  houses  and  furniture.  The 
French  Government,  which  omits  no  opportunity  to  express 
its  appreciation  and  aid  in  the  movement,  supplies  the  lumber 
free.  The  little  houses,  easily  put  together,  are  shipped  to  the 
country  where  the  war  scourge  has  passed  over,  and  many  a 
family  has  found  a  resting-place,  wholesome,  if  somewhat 
temporary,  which  would  otherwise  be  in  the  ruins  or  the  tene- 
ment cellars  of  large  cities.  The  amount  possible  to  be  done 
in  this  way  is  indefinite,  limited  only  by  the  number  of  work- 
ers which  can  be  provided.  In  addition,  hospitals  have  been 
built  for  refugees  who  have  been  driven  entirely  away  from 
their  homes.  These  afford  not  only  relief,  but  also  the  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  contact  with  the  poor  people,  whom  to 
serve,  the  members  of  the  Unit  have  crossed  the  ocean.  At 
another  place  some  200  houses  for  a  tubercular  settlement 
have  been  erected,  furnished  and  manned. 

The  important  subject  of  agriculture  takes  another  group. 
Many  young  men  used  to  farming  at  home  have  given  their 
experience,  their  labor  and  their  skill,  to  plowing,  threshing, 
repairing  farm  machinery,  clearing  the  devastated  fields  of 
weeds,  sowing  seeds  and  spreading  fertilizers.  Centers  for 
farm  machinery  and  supplies  have  been  created  and  hundreds 
of  French  families  started  to  work  with  abundant  gratitude 
and  renewed  hopes  on  their  old  places.  One  thousand  tons  of 
grain  were  threshed  in  the  Marne  alone  by  our  men  last 
winter,  and  the  number  of  acres  restored  to  cultivation  is 
very  great.  This  branch  needs  more  workers  and  aid  of  all 
sorts,  especially  seeds  and  modern  machinery. 

Over  a  million  refugees  can  not  return  to  their  homes. 
Many  of  these  have  received  aid,  principally  by  being  fur- 
nished with  remunerative  work,  and  many  families  have  been 
supplied  with  bedding  and  essential  furniture  at  less  than  cost. 

Eight  hospitals  are  maintained  by  the  Unit;  two  general 
hospitals,  one  maternity,  two  convalescent  homes,  and  a  home 
for  old  women.  Our  members  conducted  a  large  body  of  war  vic- 
tims to  the  highlands  of  the  Pyrennes  for  rest  and  restoration. 

When  a  German  drive  is  imminent  a  hasty  call  comes  for  aid  in 
evacuation,  a  work  not  unattended  with  danger.  The  civilians 
are  not  willing  to  leave  their  homes  till  the  last  possible  moment; 
they  and  their  goods,  and  sometimes  their  live  stock,  are  loaded 
on  motor  trucks  owned  by  the  Unit,  and  conveyed  to  safety. 

So  impressed  have  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  French 
Government  been  with  the  efficiency  of  our  work  that  new 
avenues  are  continually  opening.  At  least  500  well-fitted 
Americans  could  be  immediately  employed  in  useful  efforts 
of  amelioration  and  reconstruction. 

But  it  is  more  than  material  help  which  these  suffering 
French  people  want.  Our  men  and  women  serving  without 
pay  are  not  doing  it  in  any  heartless  way.  The  kindly  expres- 
sion of  our  sympathy,  the  opening  for  spiritual  comfort  and 
encouragement,  the  response  which  comes  from  stricken  vic- 
tim who  have  lost  their  homes  of  a  life-time,  and  often  mem- 
bers of  their  own  household,  and  now  find  some  one  who 
from  pure  love  shows  them  a  little  gleam  of  living  hope,  these 
are  the  rewards  our  workers  have. 

The  government  at  Washington  has  seemed  to  be  as  liberal 
as  we  could  expect  towards  the  conscientious  objectors  to 
military  service.  But  we  are  all  loyal  citizens  in  this  emergency, 
and  every  one  of  us  should  see  that  we  serve  with  our  breth- 
ren who  risk  so  much  more  than  ourselves  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  situation  in  ways  that  commend  them- 
selves to  our  consciences.  President  Wilson  writes: 


"  I  am  sure  that  you  will  permit  me  to  express  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  reconstruction  work  proposed,  and  my  happi- 
ness that  it  is  being  carried  on  in  association  with  the  Red 
Cross,  which  is  already  doing  a  great  work  in  France,  to  ex- 
press the  heart  of  America." 

The  Red  Cross,  with  the  civilian  branch  of  which  we  are 
associated,  has  repeatedly  approved  our  work,  not  only  by 
encouragement,  but  by  appropriating  money  for  special  needs, 
not  regular  maintenance,  to  the  extent  of  over  $200,000.  The 
director  of  this  civilian  branch  writing  at  a  time  when  he  could 
refer  mainly  to  the  work  of  English  Friends,  says; 

"The  Red  Cross  looks  on  the  Society  of  Friends  as  in  a 
sense  its  expert  leaders.  There  is  no  group  of  people  from  whom 
we  have  already  learned  so  much  or  from  whom  we  expect  to 
learn  so  much  as  the  Friends." 

Whatever  success  we  have  achieved  in  the  past  and  hope 
for  in  the  future,  must  depend  on  the  religious  spirit  with  which 
the  effort  is  prosecuted. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  more  than  to  mention  the  Russian 
work  in  which  a  little  group  of  American  women  are  engaged, 
a  mere  beginning  in  the  face  of  unlimited  opportunities.  It  is 
here,  however,  encouraging  that  a  gentleman  in  New  York  has 
just  given  $10,000  to  cover  something  more  of  the  great  field. 

The  statistics  change  very  rapidly,  but  of  the  240  (approxi- 
mated) American  workers  in  France,  about  190  are  Friends, 
and  about  30  Mennonites,  the  others  scattering.  The  sub- 
stantial aid  received  from  the  Mennonite  body  in  men  and 
money  is  greatly  appreciated.  Their  volunteers  are  coming 
in  rapidly  and  they  expect  to  complete  the  sum  of  $200,000, 
much  of  which  is  already  in  our  treasury,  in  a  short  time. 

The  following  tables  give  an  outline  of  contributions  to 
date.    Exact  figures  are  not  available  in  some  cases; — 


Mennonites  $  62,205.50 

Church  of  Brethren   496.00 

Western  Yearly  Meeting   8,624.83 

Iowa  Yearly  Meeting   11,475.01 

Kansas  Yearly  Meeting   8,579.93 

California   4,477.89 

New  England   12,563.60 

New  York   8,239.35 

Baltimore   12,940.77 

Ohio   2,797.02 

Nebraska   3,127.20 

North  Carolina   3,662.09 

Wilmington   7,310.06 

Oregon   3457-25 

Indiana   15,030.00 

Canada   and  Ohio  (Conservative) 
Complete  figures  not  available 

Philadelphia  (Orthodox)   188,059.29 

Philadelphia  (Hicksite)   165,175.81 

Grouping  these  again  and  remembering  that  the  figures 
are  approximate,  we  have  for: 

Individual  Friends  $  80,000.00 

Five  Years'  Meeting   100,000.00 

Philadelphia  (Hicksite)   1 6s, 000.00 

Philadelphia  (Orthodox)   188,000.00 

Mennonite  and  Brethren   63,000.00 


Total  $596,000.00 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  all  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  have  not  given  proportionally  to  their  resources.  It 
is  also  evident  that  if  the  effort  is  to  proceed  as  all  wish,  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  contributions  must  be  kept  up,  a  current 
stronger  than  that  of  the  past.  Should  the  war  end  now  there 
would  be  ample  need  for  work  and  workers  for  months  longer. 
The  Unit  is  increasing  rapidly  in  size  and  efficiency  and  much 
more  financial  support  is  needed. 

A  steady  stream  of  men  is  now  passing  through  the  office 
in  Philadelphia.  Temporarily  they  are  cared  for  by  farm  work 
in  the  vicinity.  As  fast  as  their  credentials  are  approved  and 
Government  consent,  passports  and  ship  places  obtained,  they 
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are  sent  abroad.  There  is  a  demand  there  for  twenty-five  new 
ones  a  week,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  stop  until  we  have  five 
hundred  in  France.  The  supply  is  kept  up  largely  by  those 
who  have  been  through  the  light  that  beats  upon  all  who  pro- 
fess to  be  conscientious  objectors  in  the  camps  and  who  have 
stood  the  test.  It  is  for  them  and  for  us,  their  friends,  to  justify 
the  position  as  to  war  we  have  held  for  centuries  and  do  our 
Christian  duty  without  stint. 

As  to  the  quality  of  work  done,  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  a  relief 
worker,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Timothy  Nicholson,  bears  this 
testimony: — 

"  It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  somewhat  closely 
associated  with  the  American  and  English  Friends  who  are 
engaged  in  relief  work  in  France  and  Belgium.  1  am  easily 
within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  no  Americans  who  have  come 
to  France  for  relief  work  within  the  past  year  have  surpassed 
in  spirit,  intelligence  or  industry  those  who  have  been  sent 
by  the  Friends'  Committee  in  America." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Service  Note. 

Wilbur  K.  Thomas, 

20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

"Cable  received  dated  September  3rd.  Buzuluk  party  all  well.  Signed 
Fry." 

The  last  letter  from  Marion  C.  Fox,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  the  Assistance  of  Germans,  Austrians  and  Hungar- 
ians in  Distress,  acknowledges  the  allocation  to  their  Committee  of  800 
pounds,  for  Eighth  and  Ninth  Months,  from  American  Friends.  She  says: 

"It  has  become  necessary  to  open  a  hostel  for  some  of  the  families  re- 
turning to  rejoin  their  husbands  in  Germany  who  have  been  already  ex- 
changed, and  this  is  a  considerable  expense,  as  in  many  cases  we  cannot 
charge  them  with  the  full  cost.  Some  of  them  have  been  waiting  for  months 
and  have  had  to  sell  their  homes  and  furniture,  and  we  are  so  glad  to  make 
the  last  few  days  or  weeks  of  suspense  as  happy  for  them  as  we  can. 
Rachel  and  Catherine  Braithwaite  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  rent 
two  houses,  one  their  own  home,  in  which  they  retain  a  few  rooms,  and 
the  other  next  door,  where  their  Aunt  Hannah  Gillett  used  to  reside.  Both 
these  houses  have  quiet  green  gardens  behind  where  the  children  can  play. 
The  Braithwaites  feel  that  their  parents  would  have  greatly  approved 
of  this  use  for  their  home.  Our  Friend  Elizabeth  B.  Rutter  of  Mere  is 
acting  as  Lady  Superintendent  for  both  houses,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  all 
concerned  to  be  able  to  have  some  share  in  this  last  development  of  the 
Committee's  work." 


A  list  of  the  membership  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  made  up 
of  those  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  has  been  arranged  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  members  in  their  homes,  by  the  Friends'  Insti- 
tute, and  is  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  legitimate  use  thereof 
by  its  members. 

The  basis  of  division  has  been  that  of  countries,  states,  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  in  Philadelphia,  according  to  arbitrary  divisions,  consisting 
of  Germantown,  Frankford,  Central,  South  and  West  Philadelphia. 

Application  therefore  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Edith  Stratton. 


Our  Friend,  Edward  C.  Wood,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  fur- 
nishes the  following.  He  will  gladly  give  additional  information. 

One  of  our  Japanese  students,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  Japanese  Uni- 
versity, desires,  if  possible,  to  live  in  an  American  family,  preferably 
one  where  there  are  children,  during  this  winter  while  he  is  studying  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  desire  is  to  come  into  as  close  contact  as  possible  with  the  best 
American  family  life,  thereby  learning  our  point  of  view  and  ways  of  liv- 
ing, etc. 

He  would  pay  whatever  such  a  family  would  feel  it  right  to  ask  in  re- 
turn for  his  board  and  room. 


The  epidemic  at  Westtown  School  has  abated  and  it  is  planned  that 
the  family  shall  re-assemble  on  the  eleventh.  One  boy  became  re-infected 
and  at  this  writing,  Tenth  Month  8th,  was  seriously  ill  in  Atlantic  City.  In 


all  about  150  cases  developed,  and  it  is  cause  of  great  thankfulness  that 
recovery  was  so  speedy  and  has  seemed  so  complete. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee,  scheduled  for  the  eleventh,  has 
been  postponed. 

J.  H.  B. 


Extension  Courses  at  Woolman  School. — The  offer  of  extension 
courses  by  Woolman  School  this  fall  has  met  a  very  general  need.  The 
director  has  arranged  to  give  the  following  courses  the  fall  term,  with 
three  others  for  the  winter  and  spring  term  in  prospect. 

S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  First-day  School  Adult  Class,  11.30 
a.  m.,  beginning  Tenth  Month  6th — "The  Parables  of  Jesus." 

Germantown  First-day  Evening  Bible  Class,  6.45  p.  m.,  Last  First-day 
in  each  month,  Tenth  to  Fifth  Months — "The  Parables  of  Jesus." 

Race  Street,  First-day  Evening  Class,  6  p.  m.,  Next  to  last  First-day 
each  month,  Tenth  to  Third  Months— "The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus." 

Horsham,  3  p.  m.,  First  two  First-days  in  each  month,  Tenth  to  Twelfth 
Months— "The  Hebrew  Prophets." 

Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Second-days,  beginning  Ninth 
Month  30,  9.55  a.  m— "The  History  of  the  Hebrew  People." 

Media,  Pa.,  8  p.  m.,  every  other  Second-day,  beginning  Tenth  Month 
14th.  Four  lectures— "  The  Life  of  Jesus." 

New  Garden,  Pa.,  7.45  p.  m.,  every  other  Second-day,  beginning  Tenth 
Month  7th.  Six  lectures— "The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus." 

Philadelphia  Training  School  for  Christian  Workers,  7.45  p.  m.,  Third- 
days,  beginning  Tenth  Month  15th— "Old  Testament  History." 

Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.,  7.45  p.  m.,  Fourth-days,  beginning  Tenth 
Month  2nd.  Ten  lectures— "  The  Life  of  Jesus." 

Baltimore,  Park  Avenue,  8  p.  m.,  Fifth-days,  beginning  Tenth  Month 
17th.  Six  lectures — -"The  Bible:  Its  Nature  and  Use." 

Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  Woodstown,  Salem,  Mullica  Hill  and 
Mickleton,  in  order,  7.30  p.  m.  Sixth-days,  beginning  Tenth  Month  4th. 
Ten  lectures — "The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus." 


Recent  Arrivals  in  France. — Roland  H.  Bainton,  Colfax,  Wash.; 
Helen  T.  Elder,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Ralph  Fanning,  Riverhead,  L.  I.;  Lloyd 
D.  Hershey,  Intercourse,  Pa. ;  Ruth  Hoopes,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Cornelius 
F.  Kruse,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. ;  Mary  A.  Lamb,  Long  Beach,  Cal. ;  Alice 
McKinsey,  Gross,  Nebraska;  Alice  Thompson  Miller,  Salem,  N.  J.; 
Edith  C.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.;  Elliotte  Boston  Ralston,  Republican 
City,  Neb.;  Gurney  Birdsall  Reece,  Huntington  Park,  Cal.;  Oliver  P. 
Tatum,  Llanerch,  Pa. 


A  course  of  lectures  of  unusual  interest  is  being  planned  to  be  given 
on  alternate  Sixth-day  evenings  at  Friends'  Select  School,  Sixteenth  and 
Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  beginning  Tenth  Month  25th.  The  lectures 
will  be  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  T.  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School, 
of  Haverford  College,  and  the  Social  Order  Commiteee,  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  general  subject  of  the  course  is  "Various  Phases 
of  the  Social  Problem." 

The  opening  lecture  will  be  given  on  Tenth  Month  25th,  by  Professor 
Harry  F.  Ward,  of  New  York,  who  is  well  known  as  a  most  inspiring 
speaker.    Subject:    "  The  Need  for  a  New  World." 

The  second  lecture  is  to  be  given  on  Eleventh  Month  8th,  by  Dr.  Worth 
M.  Tippy,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
His  subject  will  be  "The  Problems  of  the  Coming  Democracy." 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Tenth  Month  5,  1918. 

Received  from  29  Meetings  $5,452.46 

Received  from  23  Individuals   788.36 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   15.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   5.00 


$6,261.72 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 


NOTICE. 

On  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic  the  meeting  of  the  Westtown 
Alumni  Association,  announced  for  Tenth  Month  12th,  is  postponed  until 
further  notice.  Francis  R.  Bacon,  President. 
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Founded  186S 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 


of  Philadelphia 


Will  life  be  worth  living  at  65  ? 

Doesn't  it  depend  largely 
upon  whether  you 
have  an  income? 

Look  up  the  Provident 
Income  Insurance 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 


Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWitten 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-        -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

G  las  LYN- Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Eslahlished  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year* 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  oj  Friends  Specially  Solicited 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phonb. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

ThoMi  Spruce  MM 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Under  the  Management  of  both  the  larger 
branches  of  Friends. 
Winter  Term  First  Month  6— Third  Month  22,  1919 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  great  work  opening 
up  to  the  Sociely  of  Friends  after  the  war. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation  s,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WIT  J  JAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Friends'    Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cur*  the  books  they  may  want     *  I 


f~\UR  aim  is  to  make  our  customers  feel 
^  that  the  Holmes  Press  is  their  plant. 
We  have  room  for  a  few  more  such 
proprietors. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1 336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerab 
Bell  'Phone  n  Spruce  1CM 


ARTS 


^Optician 

£2tolHi6IHST.Pt 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  | 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 

Jtwm* — t&AXKwr  1871, 

WANTED— ABOUT  ELEVENTH  MONTH  FIRST, 
in  a  Friend's  family,  an  efficient  .active  woman,  who 
likes  little  children.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Address  C, 
Care  of  "The  Friend." 


TjK)R  SALE-TO  SETTLE  ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  S. 
"  Carter,  Deceased.  Farm  of  1 14  acres  on  West  Chester 
and  Lenape  Pike,  one  mile  from  Lenape.  Apply  on  prem- 
ises.  Wm.  Carter,  Executor,  West  Chester,  Pa.   R.  D.  6. 

SECRETARY  AND  STENOGRAPHER  WANTED  BY 
President  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co..  22(5  Colum- 
bia Avenue.    Must  have  good  education  and  references 
for  character  and  ability. 


WANTED— NURSERY  GOVERNESS  OR  MOT  ti- 
er's helper  in  a  Friend's  family,  near  Philadelphia. 
Interview  requested.  Address  C.,  "The  Friend,"  207 
Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


RENT.  FURNISHED.  A  COMFORTABLE  HOME!, 
pleasantly  situated  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  valley.  Electric  lighted,  hot  water  heat, 
garage,  near  Friends'  Meeting,  and  Academy  on  same  side 
of  street.  Mary  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Print  ing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Sattcrthwaitc 
SI  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRKNTON,  N.  J. 
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Stop  the  Slip— Save  the  Power 

"TT  keeps  the  belts  in  A-l  condition  and 
-*■  gives  them  good  grip,"  says  a  satisfied 
user. 

It  is  absorbed  by  the  leather,  lubricating 
the  belt,  and  making  it  last  longer. 

It  reduces  slippage,  giving  the  belt  strong 
grip. 

It  cost  but  little  to  prove  its  advantages. 

Belt  Users  Book  Free 

We  have  just  published  a  small,  concise 
"Belt  Users  Book"  to  help  you  get  the  most 
from  your  belts.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy 
gratis.  Let  us  also  quote  you  on  Belts,  Belt 
Preserver  and  Lace  Leather. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  forked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
P  H  I  LAD  ELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

representatives 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL.    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 


A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spraee  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"  RECONSTRUCTION  " 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


THE  following  timely  books  recommend, 
ed  by  the  Social  Order  Committee  o 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  are  for  sale  at 
Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

"The  Track  of  the  Storm."  Ill  pp. 

M.  B.  Crook,  ...  .55 

"The  Practice  of  Christianity."  $2.00 
"The  Church  and  the  Hour." 

Vida  D.  Scudder,       ...  1.00 

"The  Social  Problem." 

C.  A.  Ell  wood,  .      .      .  1.25 

"The  Abolition  of  Poverty." 

J.  H.  Hollander,         ...  .75 

"Christianizing  the  Social  Order." 

Walter  Rauschenbusch,    .      .  1.50 

"The  Arm  of  God."  75 

"The  Day  of  Our  Visitation." 

William  Littleboy  50 

"A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Cau- 
tion to  the  Rich." 

John  Woolman,         ...  .05 


To  enjoy  good  health  and  a  sound  digestion  use 

PERFECTION  WHOLE  WHEAT  BREAD 

made  from  the  entire  wheat  grain  ground  on  a  stone 
mill.  A  perfect  food  and  natural  regulator.  Sold  by  all 
good  grocers  in  Philadelphia. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

PERFECTION  WHOLE  WHEAT  CO. 

10th  &  Susquehanna  Ave.,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO, 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


TUNESASSA 


IMPR0V 


TED NESS 
|)2.000 
UIPMENT 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  TENTH  MONTH  17,  1918. 


No.  16.     °  2 


THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  ,  _,. 

K,       -n-  Y  Contributing  Editors. 

Mary  u  ard,  )  " 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

NOTE. — The  acute  situation  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  print  paper  brings  repeated 
appeals  for  economy  from  Washington.  We  have  decided,  therefore,  not  to  issue  double  numbers  of 
The  FRIEND  for  the  present.  The  Young  Friends'  matter  will  appear  as  arranged  last  year,  and 
the  numbers  containing  it  will  be  known  as  The  Young  Friends'  Numbers.  Space  not  used  by  them 
will  be  filled  with  regular  matter. — [Eds.] 

This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Young  Friends'  Commit- 
tee by  the  following: 

Edward  W.  Marshall 
Editor 


Jane  Moon  Snipes 
Edith  Stratton 


Irvin  C.  Poley 
Alice  Trimble 


Associates 


KNOW  THYSELF. 

This  is  a  time  for  us  to  be  sure  of  the  basis  of  our  own  re- 
ligious belief.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  present  war,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  being  subjected  to  a  severe,  critical  re-examina- 
tion by  men  and  women  the  world  over. 

Vague  rumors  reach  us  of  a  new  religion  being  evolved  in 
the  trenches,  one  in  which  the  idea  "do  your  duty  regardless 
of  sacrifice"  predominates,  and  from  which  much  of  the  or- 
thodox Christian  belief  is  excluded.  Just  how  much  truth 
there  is  behind  these  rumors  is  difficult  to  discover,  but  they 
may  at  least  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  men  in  the  trenches 
are  thinking  serious  thoughts  and  are  not  in  a  mood  to  make  an 
effort  to  hold  fast  to  any  religion  merely  out  of  custom  or  up- 
bringing unless  that  religion  grips  them  spiritually  and  seems 
clear  and  direct  and  impelling  to  them. 

With  this  unrest  and  uncertainty  around  us,  it  is  well  if 
we,  as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  a  few  well- 
defined  and  unshakable  religious  beliefs  of  a  fundamental  na- 
ture, to  which  we  hold  with  honest  and  complete  conviction. 

On  this  account,  the  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  a  few 
Young  Friends: 
Dear  Friend: — 

"The  Young  Friends'  Supplement  Board  believes  that,  under 
present  conditions,  the  Supplement  would  be  doing  a  distinct 
service  to  its  readers  if  it  should  publish  a  number  of  short 
articles  by  Young  Friends  on  "Christ — An  Honest  and  Posi- 
tive Confession  of  Faith." 

It  is  proposed  that  each  article  be  short  (about  400  words 
or  less),  concise,  and  state  in  clear  and  convincing  words  those 
vital  and  fundamental  beliefs  which  make  the  writer's  religion 
a  living  and  energizing  one  to  him.  In  order  that  even  the 
casual  reader  may  understand  and  be  reached  by  the  article, 


it  is  suggested  that  the  use  of  "technical"  religious  terms  be 
avoided,  if  possible.  As  implied  in  the  title,  positive  statements 
are  sought — negative  ones  will  not  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  the  articles  are  desired. 

As  some  Friends  might  hesitate  to  write  for  publication 
upon  such  a  subject  because  of  their  desire  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  "cant,"  it  is  proposed  to  print  the  articles  anony- 
mously, the  author's  name  to  be  known  only  to  the  Editors. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  some  readers,  at  least,  whose 
convictions  would  be  strengthened  by  reading  such  an  article, 
and  that  there  must  also  be  some  whose  beliefs  would  be  clari- 
fied by  the  writing  of  it. 

May  we  have  such  an  article  from  thee  on  this  subject  for 
the  Supplement?  A  similar  request  is  being  sent  to  a  few  young 
Friends,  all  of  whom  it  is  hoped  will  respond  to  this  opportu- 
nity. One  of  the  valuable  features  of  a  series  of  such  articles 
is  the  helpful  way  in  which  they  supplement  each  other.  The 
article  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor  by  Eleventh  Month 
1st." 

Although  this  letter  has  been  sent  only  to  about  one  Friend 
in  each  Young  Friends'  Group,  yet  the  Editors  would  welcome 
an  article  from  any  young  Friend  to  whom  the  subject  appeals. 

  E.  W.  M. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  YOU. 

"There's  a  sweet  old  story  translated  for  man, 
But  writ  in  the  long,  long  ago — 
The  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  Luke  and  John — 
Of  Christ  and  His  mission  below. 

"Men  read  and  admire  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
With  its  love  so  unfailing  and  true ; 
But  what  do  they  say,  and  what  do  they  think 
Of  the  Gospel  "according  to  you"? 

'"Tis  a  wonderful  story,  that  Gospel  of  Love, 
As  it  shines  in  the  Christ-like  Divine, 
And  O,  that  its  truth  might  be  told  again 
In  the  story  of  your  life  and  mine. 

"Unselfishness  mirrors  in  every  scene; 
Love  blossoms  on  every  sod; 
And  back  from  its  vision  the  heart  comes  to  tell 
The  wonderful  goodness  of  God. 

"You  are  writing  each  day  a  letter  to  men, 
Take  care  that  the  writing  is  true, 
'Tis  the  only  Gospel  some  men  will  read, 
That  Gospel  according  to  you. 

(The  above  poem  was  quoted  at  Barnesville  Commence- 
ment last  Spring  by  James  W.  Steer,  portions  of  whoso  ad- 
dress follow.  Some  sentences  are  especially  significant  as  com- 
ing from  one  who  has  since  gone  to  a  Southern  Camp  as  .1 
C.  O.) 

To-day  when  nations  are  striving  for  physical  supremacy 
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and  when  from  every  side  come  reports  of  labor  strikes;  when 
laws  are  being  passed  for  the  suppression  of  excessive  riches; 
when  every  one  is  urged  to  give  of  his  material  possessions  and 
to  put  forth  his  utmost  effort  to  increase  his  productiveness; 
when  we  can  go  into  a  city  and  see  hundreds  of  tired,  hopeless- 
looking  faces  file  out  from  dreary,  dingy  boarding-houses,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  discontent  and  drud- 
gery that  limit  and  in  a  way  control  the  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness of  great  masses  of  mankind.  This  state  of  affairs,  how- 
ever, will  continue  until  the  ambitions  and  ideals  of  our  great 
business  organizations,  of  the  individual  officers  and  labor- 
ers opposing  those  organizations,  of  the  farmer  and  the  bank- 
er, of  the  blacksmith  and  the  preacher  are  controled  and  di- 
rected by  a  desire  for  the  best  welfare  and  happiness  of  all 
concerned.  But  as  soon  as  men  and  organizations  are  willing 
to  live  not  for  self  but  for  others,  then  no  work  will  be  drud- 
gery ;  discontent  will  vanish  and  men  will  no  longer  be  hampered 
in  their  full  development.  In  other  words,  money-making  and 
material  gain  in  any  form  must  be  second  to  the  welfare  of 
the  laborer.  This  condition  cannot  be  attained  until  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  people  dedicate  their  lives  to  this  purpose; 
until  there  are  very  many  gospels  that  radiate  a  spirit  of  love, 
a  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  a  loyalty  to  the  best 
and  the  highest. 


I  know  that  talk  about  faith  and  loyalty,  about  living  for 
a  great  ideal  and  not  trusting  too  much  in  the  material  always 
seems  far  away.  There  is  little  we  can  definitely  work  upon. 
Although  we  long  to  give  ourselves,  we  see  no  way.  .  .  . 
But  we  have  a  model  to  follow  and  many  examples  of  men  and 
women  who  have  followed  it  and  have  lived  victoriously.  .  .  . 
1 1  has  been  said,  "  The  ideal  set  before  us  by  Jesus  Christ  is  high, 
but  that  must  neither  be  a  cause  for  despair  nor  a  reason  for 
lowering  the  standard.  For  Jesus  did  not  set  before  us  the 
ideal  without  Himself  making  it  real  in  His  own  life.  The 
power  by  which  He  lived  is  at  the  disposal  of  everyone  of  His 
followers.  We  are  not  expected  to  live  a  Christian  life  without 
the  Christian  power.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  is  able  to  transform 
the  world,  but  it  cannot  do  this  while  the  people  through  whom 
it  ought  to  work,  the  followers  of  Christ,  acquiesce  in  a  lower 
ideal  than  that  which  He  showed  us."    .    .  . 

As  a  parting  word  I  would  ask  you  to  be  true  to  the  ideal 
life  as  lived  by  Christ.  Gather  into  your  characters  and  souls 
those  elements  that  composed  His  character  and  soul.  Let 
your  hearts  overflow,  make  those  about  you  feel  the  warmth 
and  power  of  love.  Always  remember  that  there  is  no  value 
in  any  action  except  as  it  influences  an  immortal  soul.  Keep 
alive  and  cherish  those  friendships  that  draw  your  deeper, 
better  selves  into  action. 

Character  is  always  built  on  the  Divine  pattern,  therefore 
keep  the  perfect  model  as  squarely  before  you  as  possible  and 
let  this  be  your  daily  prayer: 

"Give  me,  O  Lord,  a  task  so  hard 
That  all  my  powers  shall  taxed  be 
To  do  my  best, 
That  I  may  stronger  grow  in  toil 
For  harder  service  fitted  be, 
Until  I  rest. 

"This  my  reward — development 

From  what  I  am  to  what  Thou  art, 
For  this  I  plead; 
Wrought  out  by  being  wrought  upon, 
By  deeds  reflexive,  done  in  love 
For  those  in  need. 

James  W.  Steer. 


"A  MIGHTY  AND  A  PERILOUS  TASK." 

ANNA  COPE  EVANS. 

"  I  am  bound  to  say  that  over  the  horror  of  the  war  and  the 
shame  of  it  what  was  very  much  worse  was  my  sense  of  the 


comparative  futility  of  the  whole  business.  All  this  war  is 
going  to  do  is  to  show  who  is  the  stronger  and  to  subdue  bru- 
tal, militaristic  expression  of  imperialism.  But  the  only  way 
to  settle  terrible  differences,  to  remove  the  cause  of  those 
differences,  is  to  get  back  into  the  political,  financial,  indus- 
trial life  of  the  modern  world  and  change  the  principles  on 
which  that  life  is  founded.  .  .  .  The  thing  that  you  young 
men  want  to  do  when  this  war  is  over  is  to  try  and  change  the 
basis  of  civilization,  a  mighty  and  a  perilous  task." 

These  words  of  Professor  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  former  Presi- 
dent of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  who  went  to  France 
in  191 7,  as  field  inspector  for  the  War  Council  of  the  National 
Red  Cross,  bring  home  to  us  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  one 
of  the  greatest  crises  of  history.  Fast  and  sweeping  changes 
in  the  industrial  order— in  the  world  order — are  upon  us.  On 
the  character  of  these  changes  hangs  the  fate  of  the  new  world 
for  which  we  all  long.  "The  chance  of  reconstruction  which 
is  here  now  may  have,  gone  to-morrow."  Premier  Lloyd  George 
is  reported  to  have  said  recently:  "We  have  suffered  in  war, 
perhaps,  through  the  lack  of  preparation  before  we  entered  it. 
Do  not  let  us  make  the  same  mistake  in  peace.  The  mistakes 
that  we  might  make  through  entering  on  peace  without  pre- 
paration would  be  even  more  disastrous  than  the  mistakes 
you  might  make  by  entering  into  war  without  preparation. 
The  things  that  you  will  do  will  be  more  permanent;  you  will 
give  direction  and  shape  to  things  and  though  the  world  will 
be  very  molten  at  that  moment,  it  will  cool  down  very  quick- 
ly, and  the  shape  which  you  give  to  it  will  remain.  And  if 
your  mold  is  not  the  right  one,  you  cannot  possibly  set  things 
right  without  another  convulsion  that  will  break  it.    .    .  . 

So  let  us  think  of  those  things  and  let  us  think  of  them  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Christianity,  which  means  the  atmosphere  of 
brotherhood." 

Are  we  Christians  thinking  of  these  things  in  any  adequate 
way?  Are  the  churches  ready  to  meet  this  crisis?  Some  of  us 
feel  that  they  are  not — that  we  are  not. 

Between  the  churches  and  the  masses  there  has  been  in 
past  years  a  widening  gulf.  The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  the 
workers  can  love  and  understand,  but  they  are  supicious  of 
His  churches.  They  know  what  it  is  to  live  under  that  op- 
pression of  which  John  Woolman  speaks  when  he  says:  "To 
labor  for  a  perfect  redemption  from  the  spirit  of  oppression 
is  the  great  business  of  the  whole  family  of  Christ  Jesus  in 
this  world.  And  the  churches  have  not  made  it  their  chief 
business."  Our  own  branch  of  the  church  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  people  who  belong  to  the  class  from  which  this 
oppression  comes.  Is  it  any  great  wonder  that  the  workers 
are  suspicious  of  us  and  of  our  religion? 

They  know  what  it  is  to  work  hard  that  other  men  may 
grow  rich,  while  they  know  that  they  themselves,  and  bitterer 
still,  their  children  are  being  cramped  and  dwarfed  by  the  con- 
dition of  their  lives  by  a  lack  of  the  very  things  which  they  see 
us  possess  in  such  abundance  and  which  we  consider  so  neces- 
sary to  the  true  development  of  ourselves  and  our  children. 
If  it  were  our  own  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  forced  to  live 
under  such  conditions  we  could  not  go  on  contentedly  as  we 
do  and  yet  if  all  our  talk  of  Christianity  and  brotherhood 
means  anything,  these  wronged  ones  are  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. And  we  need  each  other. 

The  new  world  cannot  be  built  by  any  one  man  or  group  of 
men.  It  must  be  built  by  all  the  people.  We  need  to  come  to- 
gether, to  seek  together  for  the  vision  and  power  to  build  it 
aright.  As  Lucy  F.  Morland  reminds  us  in  her  "New  Social 
Outlook,"  "A  little  group  of  people  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
anything  but  the  best,  and  who  care  most  for  those  who  have 
the  least  advantages,  can  effect  great  changes."  If  we  can  make 
the  workers  believe  that  we  care,  that  we  feel  our  need  of  them, 
that  we  are  burdened,  as  John  Woolman  was,  with  a  sense  of 
the  wrong  and  injustice  that  are  blighting  souls  all  around  us; 
that  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice,  to  throw  ourselves  heart  and 
soul  into  the  effort  to  end  oppression,  to  change  conditions 
so  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  may  have  the  chance  to 
be  what  God  wants  them  to  be,  if  we  can,  by  our  actions, 
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make  them  believe  this.  I  believe  we  shall  find  a  response  in 
the  hearts  of  many.  1  believe  that  we  shall  find  that  Quaker- 
ism is  not  the  narrow  and  limited  thing  we  have  made  it, 
appealing  to  only  a  certain  class,  but  that  it  is  greater  and  more 
glorious  than  we  have  dared  to  dream  with  a  message  for  all 
classes  and  for  the  world.  "Quakerism  should  not  be  the  cult 
of  a  few.  but  the  life  of  a  multitude."  It  rests  with  you  young 
Friends  to  help  to  make  it  so. 


A  PEACE  FUL  DAY. 

9.00  a.  m. — Morning  Conference  of  the  five  War  Relief 
workers  in  the  office  at  304  Arch  Street. 

"Now  let's  get  everything  cleaned  up  to-day  and  start  next 
week  square.  There  are  about  twenty  letters  to  be  answered 
before  noon.  Our  stock  of  French  peasant  blouses  is  so  low 
that  500  more  ought  to  be  cut  and  someone  will  have  to  take 
the  dolls'  hats  up  to  Brown  Street  to  have  the  circular  centres 
cut  by  special  machine.  Meanwiiile  those  garments  that  were 
inspected  yesterday  can  be  tied  up  in  bundles  of  ten,  listed 
and  packed  ready  for  the  auto  to  take  to  Fifteenth  Street  to- 
morrow. They  ought  to  be  moved  from  that  sofa  or  none  of 
our  callers  to-day  can  find  a  seat.  Above  all,  we  must  keep 
abreast  of  our  orders  if  we  can.  There  are  six  in  the  morn- 
ing's mail,  and  some  of  them  are  for  large  quantities.  That 
will  take  all  of  one  person's  time  to  count,  weigh  and  wrap  be- 
sides waiting  on  callers  and  tending  'phone.  The  order  for 
200  garments  to  Florida  must  go  this  week  and  it  might  as 
well  be  done  to-day.  Then  the  1 50  pounds  of  wool  for  Newburg 
is  to  be  called  for  by  auto  some  time  in  the  next  few  days.  As 
the  letter  containing  the  order  has  just  this  moment  arrived, 
it  won't  probably  be  to-day  especially,  as  it  is  raining,  but  you 
never  can  tell." 

9.30  a.  m. — Enter  simultaneously  a  plain-coated,  soft-hatted 
man  in  drab  and  a  chauffeur  in  grey. 

The  former:  "  Is  this  the  Friends'  office  where  I  can  get  a 
bulletin  about  the  war-relief  work?  Thank  you,  sister,  that 
is  what  I  want.  I'm  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
We  must  work  together  now — Brethren  and  Menonnites  and 
Quakers.  Good-bye." 

The  chauffeur:  "  I  was  to  call  here,  I  think,  for  some  wool  for 
Newburg."  Flurry  among  the  office  force.  To  the  man:  "  We 
are  sorry,  but  it  will  take  about  half  an  hour.  We  only  got  the 
request  a  few  minutes  ago  and  the  wool  has  to  be  unlocked, 
weighed  and  packed.  They  want  six  different  amounts." 
Scurrying  for  keys  and  umbrellas,  two  workers  hastening  with 
the  chauffeur  to  the  Meeting-house  and  two  others  untwisting 
the  great  bundles  and  speedily  packing  several  large  cartons. 

Loud  ringing  of  the  telephone  bell,  foreign  voice  speaking. 
"Yes.    Excuse  me.  I  can't  understand." 

"No,  the  Secretary  of  the  Alien  Relief  Work  isn't  here  at 
present,  and  I  don't  know  when  to  expect  him.  Who  is  this, 
please?  Please  repeat.  Please  spell  that  word.  Oh!  the  Con- 
sulate of  Sweden.  Yes,  I'll  tell  him  to  call  Poplar  605  when 
he  comes  in." 

10.30  a.  m. — Letters  are  being  dictated  and  packages  wrapped 
when  four  people  enter,  two  women  and  two  men,  one  of  them 
in  a  blue  uniform  with  brass  buttons. 

Man  in  Uniform. — "  I  am  making  a  tour  of  the  Fourth  Ward, 
taking  up  a  collection  for  tobacco  for  the  boys  in  France. 
What  shall  1  put  you  down  for?  Take  it  up  with  the  Com- 
mittee? That's  all  right.  If  you  have  anything,  send  it  to  the 
Station-house.  Good-bye!" 

Second  Man. — "  Is  this  the  office  where  a  young  fellow  can 
get  information  as  to  how  to  fill  up  his  Questionnaire?  I'm  an 
absolutist  and  I  guess  it's  going  to  be  pretty  hard;  but  I  can't 
do  what  1  think  is  wrong." 

Two  Women. — "We  are  from  the  West  and  we  want  to 
know  all  about  the  work  so  as  to  see  how  to  start  a  sewing 
circle.  Can  we  see  some  patterns  and  sample  garments?  Do 
you  cut  out  by  machine?  Can  we  see  how  that  is  done?  What 
material  have  you  and  what  are  the  prices?  What  garments 
are  most  needed  now?  How  about  the  finishing?  Is  there  any 


standard  way?  Have  you  any  time  limit  when  articles  must  be 
returned?  How  should  they  be  shipped?" 

En  route  to  cutting-room.  Meeting-house  yard.  Encoun- 
ter a  group  of  tourists.  "  Beg  pardon,  but  is  that  William  Penn's 
grave  over  there?  Do  the  Quakers  still  wear  plain  bonnets? 
May  we  see  the  inside  of  the  Meeting-house?" 

11.00  to  12.00  a.  m. — Patterns  and  sample  garments  in- 
spected. Tour  of  the  stock  and  cutting-rooms. 

12.00  to  12.30  p.  m. — Return  to  the  twenty  letters,  only  ten 
of  which  have  been  finished  when  a  lady  in  furs  and  white 
gloves  enters. 

"  I  came  to  see  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Peace  Committee 
could  talk  over  a  course  on  Internationalism  that  we  are  pro- 
posing to  give  this  winter  in  our  Women's  Club.  Isn't  there 
a  dining-room  in  this  building  and  couldn't  we  lunch  together?" 

12.30  to  2.00  p.  m. — Lunch. 

Secretary  re-entering  office.  "There  is  a  meeting  of  the 
Children's  Committee  uptown  to-day  at  three  o'clock.  That 
might  as  well  be  combined  with  a  call  at  the  bank  and  a  tour 
of  the  wholesale  wool  dealers.  We  must  have  more  wool  and 
ought  to  get  it  while  we  can.  Some  dealers  have  raised  all 
their  wool  to  $3.50  a  pound,  and  only  have  about  200  pounds 
in  stock  at  that." 

2.00  to  4.30  p.  m. — Committee  meetings  and  errands. 

4.30  p.  m. — Secretary  re-entering  office  at  304  Arch  Street, 
and  cutter,  breathless,  at  her  heels.  "What  do  you  suppose 
has  happened?  Those  peasant  blouses  we  cut  to-day  won't 
match.  We  got  the  pieces  all  assembled  ready  to  make  the 
separate  garments  and  just  as  we  were  checking  them  over  and 
tying  them  up,  the  sun  came  out.  Then  suddenly  we  discov- 
ered that  the  three  bolts  of  blue  we  chose  this  morning  weren't 
just  the  same  shade.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  and 
in  the  dull  light  they  looked  alike,  but  in  the  sunshine  they 
show  a  decided  difference.  It's  fully  a  day's  work  to  go  over 
them  again  and  we  can't  get  that  big  order  to  Florida  off. 
Isn't  that  exasperating.  But  if  we  send  them  out  as  they  are 
now  a  child  might  be  a  bright  blue  on  one  side  and  a  dull  blue 
on  the  other  when  the  dress  came  to  be  worn  and  anyhow  the 
sewers  would  want  to  know  if  we  were  color  blind.  Dear,  dear, 
I  wish  everybody  could  know  the  perplexities  of  an  office  like 
this!  After  all,  though,  we  want  to  be  useful  and  we  want 
people  to  be  enough  interested  in  our  work  to  come  to  see  us. 
With  all  the  interruptions  we  have  accomplished  something 
tangible.  The  sofa  has  been  cleared  of  finished  garments  and 
three  bags  are  ready  to  go  to  Fifteenth  Street.  Ten  letters 
have  gone.  Four  big  orders  are  filled  and  waiting  to  be  carried 
to  the  post  office.  Five  hundred  blouses  have  been  cut  even 
if  there  is  a  complication.  Well,  perhaps  to-morrow — " 

Enter  typist  and  chief  assistant,  in  hat  and  coat. 

"  I  have  a  pretty  bad  headache  and  my  throat  is  sore.  I 
guess  I  had  better  go,  though  it's  only  quarter  of  five.  If  I've 
really  have  the  influenza — " 

The  end  of  a  peaceful  day. 

Anne  Garrett  Walton. 


"THE  BELIEFS  OF  UNBELIEF." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  with  us  in  this  age  is  that  we  do 
not  think  enough.  We  do  not  take  time  to  consider  all  that  is 
involved  in  our  beliefs.  Is  it  not  possible,  therefore,  that  we 
have  a  philosophy  which  to  be  logical  throughout  necessarily 
be  based  upon  certain  fundamental  doctrines  which  we  would 
repudiate  if  we  faced  them  squarely? 

There  are  those  of  us  who  are  supporting  this  war;  who  are 
willing  that  "force  to  the  uttermost"  be  used;  who  indeed 
think  it  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  present  world  prob- 
lem. This  attitude  involves  certain  basic  beliefs  in  regard 
to  Christianity  which  must  necessarily  be  held  in  order  to  sus- 
tain this  position. 

These  beliefs  all  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  three  dif- 
ferent attitudes.  Upon  one  extreme  is  the  position  that  war 
and  Christianity  are  not  incompatible;  that  the  fust  duty  of 
a  true  Christian  is  to  aid  the  state  in  all  ways  possible  m  prose- 
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cuting  this  war;  that  Jesus  Himself,  were  He  on  earth,  would 
be  in  the  front-line  trenches  with  a  bayonet,  and  indeed  the 
Huns  need  expect  no  quarter  from  Him.  That  Jesus  Himself 
would  participate  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  proposition 
that  the  duty  of  a  true  Christian  is  to  wage  war.  For  surely 
Jesus  would  not  shrink  from  that  to  which  He  calls  His  fol- 
lowers. 

The  other  extreme  holds  that  war  and  Christianity  are  in- 
deed incompatible;  that  they  are  the  exact  opposites.  But 
that  like  the  English  Bishop,  we  must  lay  aside  our  Christian- 
ity and  win  this  war.  This  view  presupposes  that  one  can  not 
be  a  true  Christian  and  engage  in  war,  but  holds  the  safety 
of  the  state,  or  of  one's  family  and  friends,  which  it  assumes 
can  only  be  assured  by  fighting,  to  be  of  greater  import  than 
allegiance  to  Christianity. 

Between  these  two  extremes  is  a  middle  course  which  many 
attempt  to  follow.  This  is  that  Christianity  is  incompatible 
with  war,  but  that  the  world  is  not  yet  Christian,  indeed  is 
far  from  Christian,  and  meanwhile  all  that  is  required  of  a 
Christian  is  to  keep  up  with  or  possibly  slightly  ahead  of  the 
current  conceptions  of  moral  and  social  duty.  In  other  words, 
while  admitting  the  incompatibility  of  war  and  Christianity, 
those  holding  this  attitude  do  not  have  the  courage  to  come 
right  out  and  say  they  will  not  be  Christians,  but  try  to  eat 
their  cake  and  keep  it,  too.  They  claim  to  be  followers  of  Jesus 
but  are  unwilling  to  face  the  consequences  of  carrying  out 
what  they  admit  to  be  His  teachings;  or  assert  that  these 
teachings  are  not  meant  to  be  applied  to  present  conditions, 
but  only  in  some  distant  millennium.  They  are  willing  to  ask 
their  children  to  do  what  they  are  unwilling  to  attempt  them- 
selves. This  attitude  is  as  much  a  refusal  to  be  a  follower  of 
Jesus  as  the  second  extreme  noted  above,  but  lacks  its  moral 
courage  in  facing  the  real  implications  of  one's  beliefs. 

Let  us  search  our  own  hearts  and  see  if  we  are  in  any  of  the 
above  groups,  and  whether  we  are  willing  to  admit  it  if  we  are. 

Ernest  N.  Votaw. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  ALL  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  "The  boy  is  father  of  the  man,"  so  the 
Young  Friends  of  to-day  must  be  the  burden-bearers  of  to- 
morrow; and  an  earnest  concern  has  prevailed  in  my  mind, 
that  you  and  we  may  be  drawn  closer  together,  in  the  "  Love 
of  Christ  that  passeth  knowledge,"  that  we,  together,  may 
through  Infinite  Mercy  be  filled  with  "All  the  fulness  of  God." 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  will  of  our  All-wise  Father,  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  that  His  children  may  be  bound  together  by 
mutual  love  and  mutual  interests,  concerned  to  be  found  faith- 
ful in  following  the  pointings  of  duty,  as  made  manifest  within 
us,  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  our  Redeemer,  whom 
you,  as  well  as  we,  are  desirous  of  serving;  yet  I  have  earnestly 
craved  that  we  all  may  await,  patiently  and  expectantly,  the 
arising  of  the  light  and  power,  regarding  which  the  Master 
said,  "  But  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  you  be  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  High."  I  believe  nothing  short 
of  obedience  to  this  command  of  our  Lord  will  bring  us  either 
the  vision  or  the  authority  for  undertaking  religious  service 
in  His  name.  Human  study  or  research,  intellectual  effort  or 
acumen — none  of  these  things,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  can 
command  the  Divine  unction  nor  the  authority  of  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord." 

Immediate  and  Divine  revelation  is,  as  Friends  have  always 
believed,  the  foundation  on  which  Gospel  ministry  rests  (see 
i  Peter,  iv:  io-i  i ;  Rom.  14-15;  1  Cor.  ix:  16;  Col.  i:  25-29). 

That  this  has  been  the  attitude  and  belief  of  Friends  through- 
out their  history,  until  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Friends  have  always  advocated  liberal  education, 
but  as  a  prominent  Friend  has  recorded,  being  bred  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  does  not  qualify  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  We 
certainly  have  no  wish  to  minimize  the  benefits  or  blessings 
of  education,  or  its  helpful  influence  in  the  Society,  yet  we 
cannot  deny  that  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  clerical  class  in  the  Society  within  the  period  men- 


tioned was  accompanied  by  changes  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
These  changes  are  much  more  apparent  in  those  Yearly 
Meetings,  called  "  Progressive,"  than  in  the  more  conserva- 
tive ones.  Among  these  changes,  we  may  note  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "  Pastoral  System,"  of  the  organ  (as  an  aid  in  the 
musical  service  of  their  meetings),  and  the  claim  and  exercise 
of  a  right  to  perform  marriages  by  the  minister  of  a  "  Friends' 
meeting  (?)." 

Have  the  results  of  these  changes  indicated  an  increase  in 
the  life  and  power  of  the  ministry  during  this  period?  We  do 
not  think  so!  But  we  do  think  that  the  pre-arrangement  of 
the  service  has  largely  substituted  human  for  Divine  direc- 
tion of  the  meeting,  until  silence  as  a  useful  part  in  the  service 
of  the  meeting  is  almost  unknown  in  many  places,  and  in  this 
new  order  of  things,  the  holding  of  a  meeting  for  worship  with- 
out the  presence  and  service  of  a  minister  seems  out  of  the 
question. 

While  this  is  the  present  situation,  the  attentive  reader  of 
the  literature  of  the  Society  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  in  many, 
very  many  instances,  remarkably  edifying  meetings  were  held 
without  any  vocal  ministry.  Barclay,  the  Apologist,  tells 
us  how  he  "  Sat  in  the  silent  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people, 
and  felt  the  evil  in  him  weakening  and  the  good  raised  up." 

Thomas  Story  tells  of  an  appointed  meeting  in  Sunderland, 
"Which  proved  to  be  a  very  comfortable  time,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  Presence  of  the  Lord;  with  which,  my  heart 
being  plentifully  furnished,  it  greatly  tendered  me,  and  bathed 
me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  from  Divine  melting  love,  and  had  the 
like  effect  over  the  meeting;  and  this  happened  in  time  of 
silence." 

Much,  however,  as  we  appreciate  these  silent  meetings,  in 
which  the  Head  of  the  Church  condescends  to  minister  imme- 
diately to  His  waiting  children,  those  seasons  are  to  be  equally 
valued  and  deeply  appreciated,  when  under  His  fresh  putting 
forth  and  anointing,  instrumental  means  are  employed,  and 
the  Gospel  in  the  mouth  of  God's  servants  becomes  the  "  Glad 
tidings  of  great  joy"  to  those  assembled.  As  an  example 
of  such  a  meeting,  the  following  account  of  one  held  at  Abing- 
ton,  in  1797,  is  taken  from  one  of  those  most  interesting  arti- 
cles, "Thomas  Scattergood  and  His  Times,"  in  Vol.  21  of 
The  Friend. 

"After  the  meeting  had  been  sitting  a  while  in  silence,  a 
tall,  slim  man,  in  the  preacher's  gallery,  whose  head  for  some 
time  had  been  bent  down  between  his  knees,  slowly  arose.  His 
form  bent  over — his  silk  cap  and  white  dress  might  have  drawn 
a  smile  from  the  heedless  stranger,  who  had  dropped  in  out  of 
curisoity  or  amusement;  but  there  was  an  earnestness  about  his 
countenance  which  bespoke  attention  and  respect.  He  spoke 
briefly,  yet  forcibly. 

Apt  at  illustration  and  felicitous  in  expression,  he  caught 
and  enchained  the  attention  of  all.  Guiltless  of  writing 
rhyme,  he  was  yet  a  poet,  and  throngs  of  bright  images  carry- 
ing forcible  conviction  and  Christian  instruction  flowed  from 
his  lips. 

His  name  was  James  Simpson.  He  sat  down  and  a  deep  si- 
lence came  over  the  heart-tendered  assembly.  After  a  solemn 
pause,  Nicholas  Wain  rose  to  his  feet.  His  heart  seemed 
filled  with  Gospel  love,  to  which  his  richly-melodious  voice 
gave  utterance  in  tones  so  sweet  and  yet  so  forcible,  that  every 
ear  was  pleased  and  every  intellect  charmed;  whilst  the  bap- 
tizing power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  accompanying  the  word  preach- 
ed, softened  the  hearts  and  moistened  the  eyes  of  those  there 
gathered. 

He  stood  and  ministered  for  about  one  hour;  after  which  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  lifted  up  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise. 

A  solemnity  very,  unusual  covered  those  assembled,  as  he 
ceased  to  offer  on  their  behalf  supplication  to  the  God  of  mercy 
and  grace. 

The  solemnity  continued,  and  they  remained  sitting  to- 
gether baptized  into  oneness  of  feeling.  Those  at  the  head  of 
the  gallery  at  last  shook  hands,  in  token  that  the  meeting  had 

closed. 

The  solemnity  was  still  unbroken,  and  no  one  felt  like  ris- 
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ing  to  depart.  A  pause  ensued,  Nicholas  Wain  then  spoke  out, 
'  Under  the  solemn  covering  we  are  favored  with,  perhaps 
Friends  had  better  separate.'  A  few  near  the  door  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  observing  none  to  follow  their  example,  they 
>at  dew  n  again. 

Sweet,  awful  silence  continued  until  Richard  Jordan,  stand- 
ing up.  broke  forth  with  the  voice  of  triumph  which  greeted 
the  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  '  Hosanna,  blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!'  A  few  sentences 
followed,  setting  forth  the  blessedness  of  these  merciful  visi- 
tations, these  seasons  of  favor  wherein  the  Saviour  makes  him- 
self known  among  His  people. 

He  sat  down  and  again  shaking  hands  with  the  Friend  by 
his  side  the  meeting  ended.  Most  persons  were  so  solemnly 
tendered  in  spirit,  that  but  few  words  of  conversation  passed 
among  them,  as  Friend  separated  from  Friend." 

The  writer  is  free  to  admit  that  times  and  conditions  have 
changed  during  the  almost  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  meeting  above  described,  but  he 
is  honest  in  the  belief  that  the  need  of  the  world  for  a  pure, 
vital  and  spiritual  religion,  such  as  the  Friends  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  preached,  is  quite  as  great  as 
ever;  and  that  this  need  is  not  met  by  the  modified  Quakerism 
of  to-day. 

The  remedy  for  existing  conditions  of  lukewarmness  and  in- 
difference, on  the  one  hand,  and  emotional  and  unauthorized 
activity  on  the  other,  will  not,  we  believe,  be  found  in  attempt- 
ing to  conciliate  the  spirit  of  the  world,  or  in  adapting,  or  seek- 
ing to  adapt,  Friendly  ideas  and  opinions  to  present-day  world- 
ly standards. 

As  the  writer  believes,  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  origi- 
nal faith  of  Friends,  and  promulgated  by  ministers  of  wealth, 
culture,  attractive  personality,  and  wide  influence,  spread 
defection  through  the  various  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  con- 
tinent, resulting,  later,  in  a  wide  demand  for  college  education 
and  Divinity-school  training  for  the  ministry,  and  consequent 
disfavor  for  those  speaking  in  the  ministry  without  having 
these  educational  qualifications. 

Another  activity,  advocated  and  fostered  by  many  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  one  to  which  organized  groups  within 
the  Society  stand  committed,  is  the  Missionary  propaganda. 

While  missionary  service,  which  recognizes  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  Divine  leading  and  guidance,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  ministry,  has  always  been  held  and  advocated 
by  Friends,  Daniel  Wheeler  and  Stephen  Grellet  being  noted 
examples  thereof,  yet  the  modern  missionary  spirit,  which 
calls  for  special  education  and  training  and  support,  seems  to 
so  commit  the  system  to  a  "Paid  ministry"  basis  that  the 
conservative  Yearly  Meetings  do  not  and  cannot  endorse  it.* 

Finally,  my  dear  young  Friends,  you  to  whom  we  must  look 
for  the  future  of  Quakerism,  my  heart  goes  out  to  you,  in  love, 
and  in  an  earnest  concern  that  you  may  be  kept  so  under  the 
preserving  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father;  may  be  able  through 
Best  Help  to  keep  your  consciences  void  of  offence  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  be  strengthened  to  "hold  fast  the  profession  of 
your  faith  without  wavering." 

With  an  expression  of  best  wishes,  and  warm  love  and  sym- 
pathy, I  remain  your  friend,  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Jesse  Edgerton. 

Damascus,  Ohio,  Eighth  Month,  1918. 


*  The  writer  in  a  letter  further  explaining  his  position  on  Missions 
says  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  include  under  the  above  those 
going  out  as  "teachers."  Quoting  from  his  letter,  "As  I  used  the  term 
missionary,  it  was  in  the  sense  of  a  preacher  to  the  heathen,  .  .  .  "a 
person  sent  to  propagate  religion."  The  kind  of  missionary  I  had  in  mind 
was  one  trained,  sent  out  and  paid  for  preaching  to  the  heathen  as  is  done 
by  the  churches  generally,  including  Friends  of  the  other  body,  to  whom 
I  had  allusion.  I  had  no  thought  or  desire  to  limit  the  Head  of  the  Church 
as  to  whom  He  should  send  on  His  errands  or  where;  my  concern  being 
that  Friends  should  not  compromise  our  testimony  as  to  a  free  Gospel 
ministry  and  Divine  leading," 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  SEATS. 

BY  AN  OHIO  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

My  colleagues  and  I  sit  on  the  middle  seats,  just  in  fronV 
of  the  children,  who  beguile  the  hour  by  counting  the  studs 
in  the  meeting-house  doors.  The  Friends  in  the  galleries  tell 
■  us  sometimes  when  they  preach  that  they  are  depending  on 
us  .to  keep  this  little  meeting-house  open.  Some  of  them  also 
(and  how  dearly  we  love  them!)  tell  us  so  beyond  the  doors 
of  the  meeting-house,  where  we  can  make  audible  response. 
They  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  can  carry  our  deepening  desire 
to  be  depended  on  a  little  now.  I  know  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  that  this  awakening  interest  and  longing  to  help 
is  looked  upon  with  as  much  suspicion  by  the  gallery  as  was 
the  indifference  that  once  sat  in  the  middle  benches.  It  is  of 
this  feeling  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  be  shocked  into  attention — 
who  is  not?  There  is  the  spectacle  of  a  wounded  world — yet 
a  wonderful  world  with  it  all,  one  we  would  not  be  out  of. 

We  have  read  a  soldier's  letter,  written  home,  in  which  he 
says  that  he  listened  "the  other  night"  to  a  group  of  men  sit 
and  argue  for  four  hours  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  God  of  Battles.  The  impression  given  was  that  it  was  not 
an  unusual  event,  nor  the  soldiers  unusual  men.  Imagine 
the  vitality  of  a  group  which  can  sustain  that  argument  for 
four  hours.  Our  sensibilities  have  been  worn  threadbare  by 
brief  and  expressionless  accounts  of  "men  missing,"  "vil- 
lages destroyed,"  "thousands  homeless;"  but  now  and  then 
there  are  tales  of  a  people's  gallantry,  which  bring  us  to  our 
feet  (or  our  knees)  with  a  burning  desire  to  be  as  effective  and 
as  courageous  for  Christ's  Kingdom.  And  parallel  with  this 
present-day  vision  is  another.  Some  of  us  may  live  fifty  years 
— have  fifty  full  years  of  responsibility  for  a  new  world — such 
deep  responsibility  as  none  had  dreamed  could  be  possible. 
The  kind  of  world  we  must  live  in  depends  upon  us  as  never 
before.  Fifty  years  are  not  too  many  and  we  feel  we  ought 
to  be  working  as  well  as  believing.  "  Even  so,  faith  if  it  hath 
not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone."  We  young  Friends  could 
do  something  to  help  even  now.  But  those  who  are  interested 
want  the  love  and  help  and  advice  of  our  grandparents  as  never 
before,  and  above  all,  we  need  the  evidence  of  their  faith  in 
the  integrity  and  seriousness  of  our  desire  to  serve  Christ  and 
increase  His  Kingdom. 

A  most  significant  thing  happens  at  our  boarding-school 
.  when  the  Boarding-school  Committee  meets  there.  The 
scholars  have  formulated  the  custom  (may  it  never  die  out!) 
of  individually  inviting  the  members  of  the  committee  to  go 
with  them  out  the  walk  and  back.  The  possibilities  of  those 
walks  and  talks  under  the  maples  are  endless.  It  would  be 
hard  to  tell  which  enjoys  the  happy  custom  more,  the  Commit- 
tee member  or  the  scholar.  If  only  those  friendly  visits  could 
go  on  spontaneously  after  we  leave  school!  But  since,  unfor- 
tunately, they  do  not,  one  wishes  there  might  be  a  committee 
appointed  to  walk  with  one  occasionally. 

Just  how  much  this  spirit  of  friendliness  between  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  influences  the  spiritual  growth  of  each  isn't 
easily  measured,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  may  be  neglected. 
This  is  sad,  for  we  need  large  spirits  because  the  new  world 
for  which  we  are  responsible  may  have  too  few,  when  the  vital 
moment  comes  (if  indeed  it  is  not  already  here). 

There  has  been  too  much  said  about  the  fiery  independence 
of  youth,  and  too  little  consideration  given  to  the  timidity  of 
youth.  It  is  rather  sad  to  hear  a  young  Friend  say:  "I  was 
afraid  I  might  not  express  it  right  and  then  I'd  be  misunder- 
stood— besides,  they  think  I'm  young  and  thoughtless,  and  so  I 
did  not  say  anything."  It  is  not  only  sad;  it  is  wasteful  as 
well — we  are  losing  force,  even  the  timid  often  have  forceful 
convictions.  Every  Friend  is  more  or  less  responsible  for  a 
share  of  this  barrier  to  frankness,  and  many  Friends  have 
acknowledged  it.  There  is  something  in  the  story  of  the  knight 
who  had  the  strength  of  ten  because  his  heart  was  pure,  and 
in  John  Woolman's  Journal  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  purr 
is  most  suggestive.  If  we  could  be  purified  of  mutual  misun- 
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derstandings  the  testimony  of  our  lives  would  have  greater 
power.  This  purification  from  prejudice  will  be  made  easier 
now  by  the  fact  that  older  and  younger  Friends  are  so  depend- 
ent upon  each  other  for  strength  and  courage,  and  that  the 
life  of  the  cause,  which  both  hold  so  dear,  is  in  the  hands  of 
us  all,  irrespective  of  age  or  experience. 

If  in  the  expression  of  our  newly-awakened  devotion  we  are 
sometimes  awkward,  please  forgive  us.  It  may  happen  that 
the  most  awkward  are  the  most  earnest  of  us  all.  However 
that  may  be,  we  are  no  longer  counting  the  studs  on  the  meet- 
ing-house door. 

Alice  Edgerton. 

Columbiana,  Ohio. 


A  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE. 

We  often  forget  to  be  thankful  for  the  greatest  blessings  of 
our  lives  because  we  are  so  used  to  them,  and  cannot  imagine 
life  without  them.  One  thing,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  be 
thankful  for  is  some  measure  at  least  of  that  elusive  article 
called  a  "social  conscience."  But  having  now  become  thank- 
ful for  my  small  portion,  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  increase 
it.  A  scientist  could  probably  tell  at  just  what  stage  of  devel- 
opment man's  social  conscience  sprouts  a  little,  cautious  sprout, 
but  although  I  do  not  know  that,  1  feel  pretty  well  convinced 
that  self-consciousness  comes  first,  then  environment  con- 
sciousness, then  last  of  all,  and  most  rarely,  true  social  con- 
sciousness. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  from  time  immemorial, 
through  his  ancestors,  to  consider  himself  the  natural  lord  of 
the  universe,  has  undoubtedly  a  very  highly  developed  con- 
sciousness of  self,  but  that  does  not  keep  him  from  entering 
a  crowded  trolley-car,  grabbing  a  strap  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle  and  standing  like  adamant,  an  unyielding  block  to  the 
stream  of  would-be  strap-hangers  crushed  on  to  the  back  plat- 
form. Nor,  when  two  people  get  out  right  near  him  does  it  keep 
him  from  sitting  down  right  in  the  middle  of  the  resulting 
space,  and  looking  mildly  injured  if  someone  asks  him  to  move 
up.  His  consciousness  of  self  does  not  keep  him  from  pushing 
madly  through  a  crowd  to  get  out  the  door  when  every  one 
else  is  also  going  out.  Only  this  thing  called  social  conscious- 
ness can  accomplish  any  of  these  things. 

A  man  may  live  next  door  to  a  sweat-shop,  or  perhaps  work 
as  the  master  along  with  his  apprentices,  in  conditions  which 
are  frightfully  injurious  to  their  younger  lives,  but  nothing 
but  the  nudging  of  a  developing  social  consciousness  can  make 
him  want  to  better  the  conditions  in  either  his  neighbor's  or 
his  own  shop,  although  his  consciousness  of  environment  is 
perfectly  developed  and  may  get  him  as  far  as  an  uncomforta- 
ble feeling  that  he  ought  to  do  something. 

So  let  us  be  thankful  for  our  social  consciousness  and  seek 
to  develop  it  further,  for  in  so  doing  we  shall  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly open  our  lives  to  the  flow  of  that  purifying  stream  called 
Love. 

Esther  Balderston  Jones. 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  F.  0.  R. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion which  met  at  the  Inn-in-the-Hills,  near  Highland,  New 
York,  must  necessarily  remain  a  vital  spot  in  the  minds  and 
lives  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  it.  Meeting 
under  the  most  auspicious  conditions  possible  and  with  the 
deep  spiritual  and  intellectual  thirst  which  we  have  all  felt 
so  keenly  in  the  past  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Confer- 
ence proved  of  great  uplift  to  us.  More  than  ever  before  did 
we  feel  the  necessity  for  the  social  strengthening  that  comes 
from  congenial  thought  and  the  need  of  "renewing  our  con- 
sciousness of  fellowship  with  God." 

The  Inn,  as  its  name  implies,  is  tucked  away  among  fold 
after  fold  of  blue  hills.  A  lake  with  a  fringe  of  scarlet  leaves 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  slope  on  which  the  hotel  is 
perched.  In  the  rear  the  ground  rises  at  first  abruptly  into 
scrubby  undergrowth,  and  then    into  the  mixed  woodland 


growth  of  northern  New  York.  The  pure  natural  beauty  of 
the  place  gripped  one  and  instinctively  the  thought  rose  to 
the  lips:  "The  strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also."  It  was  in  this 
spot  where  to  look  abroad  was  to  worship,  that  we  thought, 
prayed  and  listened,  discussed,  ate,  slept  and  rose  again  re- 
freshed, for  the  space  of  four  days. 

Norman  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Fellowship,  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  world  conditions 
and  a  statement  in  fearless  terms  of  the  ideals  of  the  Confer- 
ence. "  Ours,"  he  said,  "  is  the  quest  of  a  better  way."  He  then 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  idealists  of  the  war — both  those  who  are 
fighting  in  the  trenches  for  what  they  consider  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  those  who  have  chosen  the  scorn  of  relations 
and  friends,  even  prison  itself,  for  the  sake  of  an  idealism  which 
places  duty  to  conscience  above  duty  to  the  state. 

Richard  Roberts,  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn, 
had  charge  of  the  evening  session  and  sketched  for  us  the  goal 
of  Christian  Democracy.  He  said:  "The  ends  of  life  are  Art 
and  Love.  Art  is  self-expression,  that  is  the  creative  instinct 
in  its  noblest  form.  Love  is  self-fulfilment  or  fellowship." 

The  general  subjects  for  the  following  day  were :  Freedom  and 
Fellowship  as  conditions  for  the  development  of  personality 
and  Christian  Democracy,  and  Florence  Kelly,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
woman  in  industry.  There  are  only  twelve  states  that  have 
laws  protecting  women  from  night  work  and  those  laws  are 
of  so  slender  a  kind  that  they  are  even  now  in  danger  of  being 
rescinded.  With  the  entrance  of  woman  into  munition-making 
and  the  possible  extension  of  the  working  day,  it  is  more  than 
ever  imperative  to  safeguard  her  by  legislation  that  will 
protect  her  from  exploitation,  and  we  are  all  urged  to  write 
letters  to  our  Congressmen  to  this  effect. 

Harry  Laidler,  Secretary  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Socialist 
Society,  gave  us  some  statistics  showing  the  marvelous  growth 
of  co-operative  unions  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 
Russia  and  England  especially  have  developed  this  form  of 
community  organization.  He  was  followed  by  Scott  Nearing, 
who  gave  us  a  brief  summary  of  the  growth  of  trust  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  the  inter-nationalizing  of  capi- 
tal and  productivity  largely  through  the  medium  of  foreign 
loans.  His  pithy  remark  that  "Society  has  a  rather  bad  in- 
heritance called  civilization,"  produced  a  general  laugh.  The 
question  of  labor  in  industry  was  further  discussed  by  Eliza- 
beth Flynn,  who  said:  "  Labor  has  received  real  improvements 
through  the  war  in  government  control,  etc.  The  question  is, 
will  labor  be  able  to  throw  off  the  vitiating  influences  of  some- 
thing imposed  from  without,  when  it  should  have  arisen  from 
within?" 

James  M.  Johnson,  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  people,  made  a  striking  plea  for  the  acceptance  of 
his  race  into  a  truer  fellowship  with  us,  and  in  pathetic  yet 
telling  words,  showed  us  the  hunger  which  lies  in  the  Negro 
heart  for  recognition  of  his  rights  as  a  human  being.  At  the 
close  of  the  evening  session  he  read  some  of  his  lyrics  and  poems 
in  dialect  to  us,  taking  us  skilfully  from  tears  to  laughter. 

Throughout  the  Conference  the  thought  which  was  empha- 
sized especially  was  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  social  order, 
something  that  will  prevent  the  heart-breaking  mistakes,  the 
social  injustices,  the  bitternesses  of  the  present.  The  means 
by  which  this  social  revolution  was  to  be  accomplished  were 
variously  suggested,  but  the  keynote  of  the  Conference  was 
voiced  when  Richard  Roberts  declared  that  a  revolution 
through  education  was  the  means  to  the  end.  It  must  of 
necessity  be  a  protracted  process  of  reconstruction,  but  it  is 
only  through  educating  the  child  to  a  realization  of  the  mis- 
takes of  to-day  and  inspiring  him  with  a  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen  that  we  can  ever  change  the  existing  social 
order.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  an  organized  system  of 
hate  is  now  being  spread  through  our  public  schools.  Chil- 
dren are  urged  to  buy  War-saving  Stamps  as  a  certain  number 
of  them  buys  a  definite  number  of  bullets,  and  each  bullet  may 
kill  a  German.  How  can  a  reconstruction  of  the  social  order 
ever  be  accomplished  if  the  children  of  the  present  generation 
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arc  taught  to  rejoice  in  their  participation  in  the  death  of  other 
human  beings? 

Robert  Whitaker.  one  of  the  Christian  pacifists  who  was 
arrested  last  Spring  while  holding  a  Fellowship  meeting  in 
1  os  Angeles,  and  who  is  now  awaiting  trial,  told  us  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  jail  in  which  he  spent  three  months  until  he  was 
released  on  bail.  The  miserable  sanitation,  the  unclean  sleep- 
ing arrangements,  and  the  crowding  of  twenty  men  into  the 
same  room  made  him  declare  that  he  felt  he  deserved  to  be 
there  for  having  allowed  such  conditions  to  prevail  without 
protest  in  his  own  city.  Such  a  feeling  of  responsibility  might 
well  apply  to  some  of  the  rest  of  us  who  seldom  or  never  visit 
our  count\  jails  and  poor-houses  and  when  we  do,  only  find 
the  stream  of  our  self-content  momentarily  rippled  thereby. 

Despite  the  frank  discussion  of  the  discouraging  social  and 
economic  conditions  to-day,  there  was  a  note  of  optimism, 
which  pervaded  our  meetings  and  made  us  feel  that  though 
our  civil  liberties  are  being  curtailed  on  all  sides,  though  nar- 
rowness and  intolerance  are  abroad  in  the  land,  the  ideals  for 
which  our  fellowship  stands  are  worth  while,  that,  if  we  are 
equal  to  the  test  we  may  have  a  part  in  bringing  about  that 
reconstruction  which,  however  slow  in  the  making,  must 
come.  Dorothy  Brooke. 


NOTES. 

Volunteers. — There  are  almost  unlimited  possibilities 
along  the  lines  of  social  service  in  and  near  Philadelphia  to 
which  we  as  young  Friends  have  responded  with  a  devotion 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  those  other  young  Friends 
who  are  giving  their  lives  in  France  and  elsewhere  to  humani- 
tarian work.  It  will  doubtless  be  wise  and  necessary  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  these  possibilities  slowly  and  choose  care- 
fully the  person  for  the  task  in  an  effort  to  avoid  that  concen- 
tration on  a  few  capable  persons  which  is  the  undemocratic 
and  pernicious  tendency  in  our  distribution  of  responsibilities. 

A  number  of  urgent  calls  for  service  in  connection  with 
North  House,  the  new  Benezet  House  soon  to  be  completed, 
Camp-fire  and  other  girls'  and  boys'  club  work,  and  for  as- 
sistance at  304  Arch  Street  and  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  have 
recently  come  into  the  Young  Friends'  Office.  More  will 
follow.  Have  you  an  evening  or  an  afternoon  a  week  that  you 
would  like  to  give  in  volunteer  service?  Drop  in  and  talk 
over  the  possibilities. 

Edith  Stratton, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 


Reunion  of  Western  Conference  Delegates. — A  camp 
fire  on  the  hearth  may  prove  fully  as  delightful  as  a  camp  fire 
in  the  woods;  and  no  amount  of  rain  or  cold  outside  can  spoil 
the  inside  fire.  A  supper  in  the  woods  had  been  planned  for  a 
reunion  of  all  who  had  attended  the  Cedar  Lake  or  Earlham 
Conferences  during  the  past  three  years,  it  being  our  desire 
to  compare  impressions  and  see  if  by  a  closer  fellowship  we 
could  not  more  effectually  present  the  spirit  of  those  Confer- 
ences to  our  friends.  The  storminess  of  the  day  was  so  great 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

A  LESSON  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Christianity — our  personal  measure  of  it,  is  passing  through 
a  time  of  most  unusual  testing.  In  the  language  of  the  schools 
we  are  having  constant  examinations.  Mostly  also  these  are 
what  are  called  snap  examinations.  They  come  at  unexpected 
moments  and  find  us  off  our  guard.  We  are  convincing  others, 
perhaps,  oftener  than  we  know,  by  our  impatience  or  our  un- 
reasonableness, that  we  have  actually  advanced  very  little 
in  the  School  of  Christ.  Our  Christianity  goes  down  in  dis- 
grace at  very  little  provocation.  The  channels  of  trade  are 
stopped,  ordinary  means  of  communication  fail,  supplies  are 
exhausted,  labor  for  necessities  can  not  be  commanded — 
one  can  go  on  indefinitely  reciting  unreasonable  provocations 


that  all  thoughts  of  an  outdoor  supper  were  abandoned,  and 
about  twenty-five  of  us  gathered  at  the  home  of  Edith  Strat- 
ton, where  a  bright  blaze  on  the  hearth  gave  a  warm  welcome. 

1  cannot  stop  to  write  of  our  pleasant  social  time,  or  the 
ample  supper  that  was  served.  My  thoughts,  as  I  think  of 
that  little  informal  reunion,  give  by  far  the  first  place  to  our 
evening  meeting,  in  which  we  tried  to  give  honest,  free  ex- 
pression to  our  thoughts  and  convictions.  Most  noticeable 
was  the  fact  that  in  every  year  of  our  going  to  Cedar  Lake 
or  Earlham  the  same  thoughts  impressed  us.  We  in  Philadel- 
phia need  the  earnestness  and  devotion  of  our  Friends  in  the 
West,  their  sincerity  and  naturalness,  all  these  applied  directly 
to  our  own  lives  and  meetings.  We  feel  as  we  ought  to  feel 
that  the  foundation  of  all  worship  is  in  silent  prayer,  but  just 
as  certainly  from  that  silent  prayer  there  should  come  a  freer, 
more  frequent  expression. 

But  to  me,  as  to  us  all  I  feel  sure,  our  closing  half  hour  of 
worship  was  the  most  stirring,  most  wonderful  part  of  our 
whole  evening  together.  The  very  presence  of  our  Father  was 
felt  as  we  sat  silently  before  Him,  and  earnest  and  reverent 
were  the  prayers  that  one  after  another  found  expression 
through  several  of  our  company.  A  most  fitting  memorial 
to  such  a  reunion  would  be  an  abiding  prayer  for  a  fuller  fel- 
lowship with  one  another,  and  a  deeper  consecration  to  the 
service  of  our  Spiritual  King. 

Arthur  R.  Pennell. 


THE  VISION  OF  PEACE. 

O,  beautiful  Vision  of  Peace, 

Beam  bright  in  the  eyes  of  Man! 
The  host  of  the  meek  shall  increase, 

The  Prophets  are  leading  the  van. 
Have  courage;  we  see  the  Morn! 

Never  fear,  though  the  Now  be  dark! 
Out  of  Night  the  Day  is  born; 

The  fire  shall  live  from  the  spark. 
It  may  take  a  thousand  years 

Ere  the  Era  of  Peace  hold  sway, 
Look  back  and  the  Progress  cheers 

And  a  thousand  years  are  a  day! 
The  World  grows — yet  not  by  chance; 

It  follows  some  marvelous  plan; 
Though  slow  to  our  wish  the  advance, 

God  rules  the  training  of  Man. 

— Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 


"Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul; 
Not  hurrying  to,  nor  turning  from  the  goal ; 
Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils;  but  with  a  whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer." 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

and  hindrances.  The  Christian  temper — the  real  thing  that 
has  been  in  the  fire  along  with  Christ,  should  be  proof  against 
all  this  sorry  state  of  the  world.  It  should  not  be  merely  serene 
and  patient  (how  few  of  us  are  always  serene  and  patient?)  but 
t  should  be  radiant.  A  mere  pacifism  of  Christian  living  might 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  in  peace  times,  but  now  with  the  world 
in  a  condition  that  the  London  Nation  describes  as  having 
"unhinged  men's  minds,"  our  rightful  contribution,  if  we  pass 
the  daily  and  hourly  examinations,  must  be  of  a  positive  sort. 
Not  only  what  we  can  endure  in  the  right  spirit,  but  what  we 
can  do  in  the  same  spirit  will  be  counted  in  making  up  the 
averages  of  our  success  or  failure. 

Our  young  people  at  the  front,  whether  in  uniform  or  in 
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"service  grey,"  are  making  clear  to  us  this  spirit  of  patient 
endurance,  and  of  doing.  It  is  reported  that  no  task  appears 
to  them  menial  or  ill-timed  or  unreasonably  prolonged.  An 
undaunted  spirit  keeps  mind  and  muscle  to  all  needed  calls 
until  they  are  finished.  Thus  it  is  reported  of  one  highly- 
trained  forester,  that  he  has  been  mostly  occupied  in  paring 
potatoes.  The  letters  printed  in  The  Friend  have  recited  a 
very  wide  range  of  unexpected  tasks,  all  done  with  Christian 
enthusiasm. 

How  are  we  in  the  midst  of  our  routine  embarrassments 
and  perplexities  to  translate  this  same  spirit  into  act?  In  a 
well-to-do  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  two  gentlemen  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  very  unexpected  situation.  The 
coal  dealer  could  furnish  coal  to  their  front  pavement,  but 
could  not  secure  the  labor  to  have  it  wheeled  to  the  cellar. 
So  during  several  evenings  the  neighborhood  had  the  specta- 
cle of  these  two  men  "who  had  lived  above  manual  labor,'' 
engaged  in  the  task  of  housing  their  coal.  The  point  we  wish 
to  emphasize  is  that  it  was  done  in  the  right  spirit,  and  a  some- 
what electric  effect  of  increased  brotherhood  was  manifest  in 
the  circle  of  neighbors.  Such  homely  instances  are  multiplying 
at  every  hand.  The  distinctions  of  kind  and  kind  in  labor  fade 
away,  and  with  them  the  foolish  class  distinctions  that  have 
so  often  wholly  repudiated  our  Christian  claims  of  brother- 
hood. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  how  this  revised  estimate  of 
the  quality  inherent  in  all  work  is  capable  of  a  mighty  effect 
in  democratizing  us  all  if  we  yield  to  it  in  the  right,  that  is 
the  Christian  spirit.  In  addition,  however,  to  its  social  advan- 
tage, it  has  a  profound  effect  spiritually.  Perhaps  this  was 
never  better  phrased  than  in  the  following  words  taken  from 
a  new  book,  "A  Not  Impossible  Religion,"  by  our  late  Friend, 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 

"  He  who,  on  however  small  a  scale,  would  imitate  the  Master 
in  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  will  find  his  life  filled 
with  humbler  and  simpler  duties.  Walk  with  men  in  the 
garden  or  in  the  grove.  Meditate  in  the  desert,  and  return  to 
feed  the  hungry.  Talk  with  the  reaper  in  the  field,  or  with  the 
woman  at  the  wayside  well.  Join  the  tramp  on  the  road,  or 
discuss  with  the  learned  in  their  long  robes.  Gather  with  your 
friends  in  an  upper  room  to  break  bread  in  the  evening.  If 
you  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master  all  these  little  acts 
of  human  converse  are  contributions  towards  the  building  up 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  You  may  not  thus  reconstruct  a 
theology;  you  may  be  doing  something  far  more  vital  for  re- 
ligion, pure  and  undefiled.  For  in  the  economy  of  Christ's 
teaching,  the  vision  of  God  is  not  reserved  for  the  accomplished 
theologian;  it  is  accorded  to  the  pure  in  heart." 

— J.H.  B. 

A  PRAYER  FOR  BROTHERHOOD. 

O  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  as  Thou  has  taught  us  that  One  is 
our  Father,  even  God,  and  all  we  are  brethren,  help  us  to-day 
so  to  live  that  our  every  word,  deed  and  thought  may  show  that 
we  are  striving  to  make  this  universal  relationship  a  vital 
reality  in  our  daily  lives. 

May  we  never  be  high-minded,  trusting  in  uncertain  riches; 
neither  let  us  be  jealous  of  the  success  of  others  or  covetous 
of  their  possessions;  but,  remembering  the  example  of  our 
Master,  may  we  constantly  strive  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
others;  to  be  always  helpful,  sympathetic  and  encouraging, 
especially  in  this  hour  when  many  are  desolate  and  oppressed. 

So,  by  the  keeping  of  this  new  commandment  of  love,  shall 


all  men  know  that  we  are  Thy  disciples,  and  although  we  are 
not  worthy  of  this  high  privilege,  grant  that  we  may  value 
it  above  all  earthly  possessions,  and  by  the  loyalty  of  our  de- 
votion, have  in  our  hearts  now  the  consciousness  of  Thy  ap- 
proval and  at  last  hear  Thy  welcoming  voice  calling  us  to 
further  service  above  and  to  those  eternal  joys  which  Thou 
hast  promised  to  all  who  love  Thee. — Contributed  by  Henry  H. 
Collins,  Jr. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

THIS  MEANS  YOU. 

I  passed  by  a  busy  shop  this  morning, 

Where  whirling  wheels  and  pulleys  flew, 
And  over  the  door  I  saw  this  warning: 

"Keep  out!  Danger!  This  means  you." 

Crisp,  but  kind,  if  you  rightly  read  it', 

For  death,  may  lurk  where  the  swift  wheels  flash. 

A  boy  is  a  fool  if  he  doesn't  heed  it; 
You  think  you  never  would  be  so  rash. 

And  yet  do  you  know  that  God's  own  finger 

Has  traced  that  self-same  warning  clear 
By  many  a  door  where  boys  would  linger 

Lured  to  a  danger  lurking  near? 

The  doors  are  marked  with  a  specious  naming — ■ 
"Drink"  and  "Pleasure"  and  "Folly"  and  "Fun;" 
But  an  unseen  sword  by  each  is  flaming, 
And  the  warning  is  written  on  every  one. 

Here  in  the  shop  the  linked  wheels  flying 

Sometimes  snatch  at  a  passer-by, 
And  a  man  is  borne  out,  broken,  dying, 

Among  the  pitying  crowds  drawn  nigh. 

But  from  the  doors  where  God's  own  warning 

But  flames  its  fiery  signal  high, 
Over  the  thresholds,  night  and  morning, 

Broken  and  mangled  souls  creep  by. 

Boys  who  went  to  their  doom  so  gayly, 

Laughed  at  danger  and  risked  their  all — 
Out  from  the  crowded  thresholds  daily 

Broken  and  ruined  souls  they  crawl. 

Think — is  it  worth  the  loss  and  shaming? 

Look — are  the  words  of  warning  true? 
Over  the  doors  they  face  you,  flaming: 

"Keep  out!    Danger!    This  means  you!" 

— Mabel  Earl. 


The  Pansy. — There  is  a  good  fable  told  about  a  king's 
garden  in  which  all  at  once  the  trees  and  flowers  began  to 
pine  and  make  complaint. 

The  oak  was  sad  because  it  could  not  yield  flowers;  the  rose- 
bud was  sad  because  it  could  not  bear  fruit;  the  vine  was  sad 
because  it  had  to  cling  to  a  wall  arid  could  cast  no  cool  shad- 
ow. 

"  We  are  not  of  the  least  use,"  said  the  oak  and  the  vine. 

Then  the  king  saw  a  little  pansy  which  all  this  time  held  up 
its  glad,  fresh  face,  while  all  the  rest  were  sad. 

And  the  king  said:  "What  makes  you  so  fresh  and  glad, 
while  all  the  rest  pine  and  are  so  sad?" 

"I  thought,"  said  the  pansy,  "that  you  wanted  me  here 
because  you  planted  me;  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  try  to  be  the  best  little  pansy  that  could  be." 

We  cannot  all  be  wise  and  great.  We  cannot  all  occupy  high 
positions  in  the  world  and  do  great  things;  but  we  can  all  try 
to  be  good  and  do  the  very  best  we  can  in  the  position  in  which 
we  have  been  placed. — The  Child's  Hour. 


Most  people  would  succeed  in  small  things  if  they  were  not 
troubled  with  great  ambitions,— Longfellow, 
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FRIENDS'  SERVICE  NOTES. 

Needs  of  Russian  Refugees. 

With  the  hope  that  a  way  to  transport  goods  from  London 
through  Finland  to  Russia  may  be  opened  this  Fall,  sewers 
are  urged  to  remember  the  millions  of  suffering  refugees  in 
that  country  and  the  fact  that  thousands  of  children  there 
remained  in  their  unventilated  houses  for  six  months  last 
winter  because  they  had  not  sufficient  clothing  to  permit  of 
their  going  out.  with  the  consequent  multiplying  of  disease. 

Heavy  cotton  and  woolen  materials  should  be  used.  The 
Russians  are  not  ultra  particular  about  styles,  but  a  few  prefer- 
ences have  been  made  known  to  us.  Most  of  the  men  and  boys 
wear  their  shirts  on  the  outside,  hence  these  should  be  finished 
with  straight  one-inch  hems.  They  prefer  them  with  front  open- 
ing at  one  side  of  neck,  and  collar  band  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  high.  The  sleeves  should  have  cuffs.  The  boys  wear 
long  trousers. 

The  girls  wear  dresses  to  the  shoe-tops.  They  like  bright 
colors.  Skirts  are  full  and  straight.  Headkerchiefs,  twenty- 
seven  inches  square,  of  white  or  dark  or  bright  colors,  are 
worn.  These  may  be  of  cotton  or  silk  or  wool.  The  girls  do 
not  often  wear  aprons,  as  the  French  do,  but  the  long,  straight 
apron  for  the  women  is  indispensable  and  cannot  be  too  gay. 
The  long  chemise  of  muslin  or  outing  and  the  loose  blouse  are 
acceptable.  Warm,  serviceable  skirts  are  needed,  also  under- 
clothing. 


Clothing  in  France. 

In  company  with  a  report  from  Paris  of  the  recent  arrival 
of  eleven  of  our  boxes  of  clothing  at  Friends'  store-room,  there 
come  these  suggestions  from  Sophia  M.  Fry: 

"The  American  sewers  are  making  an  abundance  of  clothes, 
but  a  great  many  more  women's  and  men's  clothing  could  be 
used  than  are  sent.  Men's  trousers  are  especially  needed.  Of 
course,  these  cannot  be  made  by  the  different  meeting  cir- 
cles, but  will  it  not  be  possible  to  send  some  clothing  for  men  as 
well  as  for  women  and  children? 

"The  most  crying  need  among  the  relief  workers  is  for  shoes. 
These  also  cannot  be  obtained  through  the  different  meetings, 
except  by  gifts  of  money,  but  it  is  urged  strongly  that  shoes 
be  sent  from  America,  as  they  are  very,  very  dear  in  France." 

As  if  in  response  to  this  appeal,  came  some  men's  corduroy 
trousers  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  a  suggestion  from  the 
Buck  Hill  circle  that  their  unexpended  balance  for  the  summer 
be  invested  in  trousers  or  shoes. 

Of  the  eleven  boxes  in  a  recent  consignment,  it  is  interesting 
and  perhaps  instructive  to  note  that  six  of  them  were  filled 
with  girls'  clothing,  one  with  women's,  one  boys',  one  babies', 
one  jointly  of  boys',  girls',  and  women's,  and  one  with  coats 
and  knit  articles. 

LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 

Eighth  Month  5,  1918. 

Thee  has  probably  heard  that  C.  J.  Rhoads  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Charles  Evans. 

We  have  had  a  very  peaceful  two  weeks  in  Paris  until  to- 
day— no  air  raids  or  Berthas,  but  the  latter  has  been  dropping 
shells  in  this  a.  m. — one  or  two  fairly  near  us,  1  should  judge 
by  the  sound. 

I  have  just  received  this  a.  m.  a  letter  from  M.  Bruant,  the 
Maire  of  Gruny,  who  has  found  a  farm  in  Normandy  and  isn't 
altogether  pleased  with  it.  He  says  his  wife  will  welcome  that 
cook  book  and  I  hope  it  gets  over  here  successfully;  it  hasn't 
yet  arrived.  It  will  be  the  only  book  they  have  when  they  do 
get  it.  All  the  rest  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Boche. 

Eighth  Month  ii,  1918. 
It  is  a  peaceful,  cool  summer  afternoon,  and  here  in  the  house, 
out  of  which  I  have  not  stirred  all  day,  we  seem  very  far  away 
and  sheltered  from  all  the  troubles  of  the  war.  The  news  of 
the  success  of  the  Allies  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  coming 
after  all  the  dark  days,  and  one  begins  again  to  hope  for  a 


military  victory  decisive  enough  to  make  peace  possible,  but 
it  must  be  a  long  way  off  yet,  and  many  terrible  battles  will 
have  to  be  fought  before  it  comes.  The  wounded  still  come 
into  Paris,  and  our  boys  help  unload  them  while  they  are 
waiting  for  assignments  or  permits.  Charles  Evans  has  re- 
turned and  things  have  been  going  more  smoothly  in  the  office 
since. 

Louisa  Haydock  has  been  in  the  office  a  few  times  recently. 
She  is  working  at  a  hospital  for  Americans,  where  like  every- 
where else,  they  haven't  quite  enough  people  to  do  the  work 
comfortably.  1  think  I  haven't  seen  anyone  else  I  know  for 
a  long  time,  except  the  members  of  our  Unit.  The  hospital 
colony  for  tuberculars  our  men  were  working  on  at  Malabry, 
has  been  taken  over  for  a  Military  Hospital  for  Contagious 
Diseases,  and  the  work  there  will  stop  for  us  very  soon.  In 
fact  we  have  had  to  withdraw  a  lot  of  our  men  already. 

Eighth  Month  18,  1918. 

I  have  been  corresponding  with  M.  Bruant,  our  Maire;  he 
has  found  a  farm  in  Normandy,  and  he  and  M.  Phillipe,  anoth- 
er Gruny  inhabitant,  have  adjoining  farms  and  should  be  very 
happy.  Of  course,  they  haven't  got  what  they  want  in  the  way 
of  machinery,  and  the  Maire  is  very  much  upset  on  account 
of  losing  his  crops  in  consequence  of  this,  but  he  is  too  far  off 
for  us  to  help  him.  He  is  also  worrying  about  going  back  to 
Gruny.  It  is  still  within  the  German  lines,  but  he  wants  to 
get  back  there  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  doesn't  know 
how  he  is  going  to  get  food  when  he  does.  I  haven't  answered 
his  letter  yet,  but  I  think  he  needn't  worry  about  going  back, 
for  he  won't  be  allowed  to  for  some  time.  1  have  had  a  very 
grateful  letter  from  the  schoolmaster,  M.  Gourmond,  for  the 
francs  I  sent  him. 

We  had  an  alerte  the  other  night,  but  although  I  got  up  and 
dressed  I  didn't  hear  a  single  gun,  much  less  a  bomb,  although 
the  papers  said  there  was  some  damage.  One  of  our  men 
who  has  been  in  the  North,  dropped  in  the  other  day  to  get 
over  shell  shock.  He  had  been  in  a  building  hit  by  two 
bombs,  and  was  dropped  from  the  fourth  floor  to  the  ground — 
two  men  were  killed  and  five  injured,  but  he  got  off  with  only 
a  few  bruises,  though  one  of  the  killed  was  in  the  bed  next  to 
him.  These  men  didn't  belong  to  our  Mission.  I  suppose  with 
this  moon  we  shall  have  more  raids  over  Paris,  as  the  battle 
seems  to  be  quieting  down  a  little,  and  the  German  aviation 
may  not  be  so  busy  as  it  has  been.  I  am  probably  wrong 
about  the  battle  quieting  down,  for  I  don't  believe  Foch  wants 
to  let  the  Germans  wrench  the  initiative  out  of  his  hands,  and 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  a  big  French  movement  some- 
where else  if  he  can  get  the  German  reserves  rushed  up  to  the 
Somme,  but,  of  course,  anyone  can  guess  as  well  as  I  can,  but 
a  military  decision  is  still  a  long  way  off,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
see  any  other  kind  is  still  further  off.  I  thought  last  week  I 
might  be  coming  home  immediately  with  one  of  our  men  who 
is  sick,  but  there  are  several  people  on  the  boat,  including  Dr. 
Baldwin,  who  can  take  care  of  him  better  than  1,  so  I  shall  not 
be  in  a  hurry. 

J.  H.  H. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

We  have  interesting  information  from  William  C.  Alien  of  a  journey 
and  service  he  has  just  completed  to  Vancouver,  B.  C,  where  he  at  tended 
the  Quarterly  Meeting.  He  found  a  warm  welcome.  In  Seattle  and  Port- 
land and  at  Pacific  College  he  was  able  to  meet  with  Friends.  It  was  felt 
that  the  occasions  were  times  "of  refreshment  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord." 


The  two  summer  numbers  of  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  have  been  re- 
ceived. They  are  full  of  interesting  matter,  much  of  which  might  be 
appropriately  reissued  in  The  Fiuend  were  there  room. 

The  first  of  the  two  numbers  contain  "Impressions  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting,"  held  last  Spring,  furnished  by  six  contributors;  also  an  appre- 
ciative paper  on  the  Guildhall  Trial.  These  papers  are  in  no  sense  out 
of  date  and  will  repay  a  second  reading. 

The  Address  given  at  Devonshire  House,  by  Violet  Hodgkin.  at  the 
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Young  Friends'  Mooting,  is  the  loading  article  of  this  number.  She  gives 
it  the  title,  "Christ  the  Computer,"  and  in  her  inimitable  way  contrasts 
"the  two  different  people  inside  each  one  of  us  in  these  strange  days,  the 
one  who  leaps  with  joy  at  such  a  challenge  as  the  present  offers;  the 
other,  timid,  fearful,  trembling." 

The  second  paper  has  for  its  leading  article,  over  the  initial  letters  of 
the  Editor,  E.  F.  H.,  an  essay,  "The  Test  of  True  Guidance."  One  turns 
to  it  with  a  certain  eagerness,  for  he  feels  that  "our  foundation  principle 
of  individual  guidance  is  sound  and  one  must  not  forget  it  in  these  times 
of  great  stress."  The  reader  can  take  satisfaction  in  what  E.  F.  H.  says, 
no  matter  what  degree  of  a  pacifist  or  non-pacifist  he  may  be. 

A  beautiful  tribute  of  Ernest  E.  Taylor  to  George  Lloyd  Hodgkin  fol- 
lows. G.  P.  H.  was  personally  known  to  some  among  us.  In  1912  he  spent 
a  few  months  in  America,  visiting  in  various  Quaker  communities,  and 
warmly  welcomed  wherever  he  came.  In  the  course  of  his  short  life 
(1880-1918)  he  had  traveled  extensively  in  the  interest  of  others,  and  it 
was  while  on  a  mission  of  love  to  those  he  felt  needed  him,  that  he  died 
in  the  city  of  Bagdad. 

Other  essays  that  make  this  number  of  the  Felloivship  Papers  an  es- 
pecially refreshing  one  are  "The  Faith  of  Thomas,"  "News  from  Arme- 
nia," "Quaker  Outposts,"  "The  C.  O.  and  his  Contribution  to  Liberty 
of  Conscience."— D.  H.  F. 


A  Means  to  Peace. — Responsible  Washington  Officials  are  reported 
as  interested  in  the  suggestion  of  Albert  Thomas  that  the  Entente  Allies 
organize  a  League  of  Nations  immediately.  These  views  of  Thomas  are 
said  to  represent  a  large  body  of  liberal  opinion  in  Europe.  Albert  Thomas, 
who  is  a  leader  of  the  Socialists  in  France,  discusses  the  subject  in  The 
London  Chronicle,  a  paper  which,  like  himself,  takes  the  stand  that  peace 
should  be  concluded  by  negotiation  just  as  soon  as  safe  guarantees  can  be 
procured. 

Thomas's  views  are  notable  in  two  respects :  first,  in  that  he  would  have 
the  league  formed  before  instead  of  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and 
second,  that  he  would  have  Germany  admitted  to  the  league  as  soon  as 
she  consents  to  be  bound  by  its  rules.  To  the  objection  that  a  solemn  en- 
gagement by  Germany  is  worth  no  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper,  he  replies 
that  in  human  society  there  are  law-breakers,  who  live  in  the  certainty 
that  if  caught  they  will  be  punished,  and  that  in  the  society  of  nations 
we  can  depend  on  the  same  deterrent. 

This  French  leader  believes  that  the  allies  should  publish  a  draft  of 
rules  showing  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the  league  so  clearly  that  the 
German  masses  will  see  their  meaning  and  compel  their  government  to 
submit  to  the  provisions  outlined.  The  considerations  of  membership 
should  be  democratic  and  impartial,  and  when  once  they  are  fulfilled 
every  nation  should  be  welcomed  into  the  common  society. 

One  advantage  of  this  proposed  plan,  which  was  probably  in  the  mind 
of  Albert  Thomas,  is'  that  it  would  require  the  Entente  nations  to  agree 
upon  and  publish  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  willing  to  make 
peace.  This  of  itself  should  go  far  to  promote  peace. — Condensed  from  a 
Washington  Despatch  for  The  Friend  by  Joseph  Rhoads. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Tenth  Month  12,  1918. 


Received  from  14  Meetings  $6,773.30 

Received  from  26  Individuals   467.00 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   10.00 

Received  for  Supplies   15.25 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   9.65 

Received  for  Interest  on  Bonds   25.33 


$7,300.53 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 

The  first  General  Conference  for  the  Evangelization  of  Russia,  held  in 
Chicago  in  the  Sixth  Month  last,  is  about  to  issue  a  book  with  the  title, 
"Good  News  for  Russia."  The  aim  of  the  Conference  will  be  clear  from 
these  introductory  sentences  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book: 

"After  centuries  of  civil  and  religious  oppression,  the  revotluion  in 
Russia  has  opened  the  way  for  religious  liberty.  An  empire  embracing 
one-sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth,  including  more  than  one-half 
of  Europe  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  is  thrown  open  to  Gospel 
propagation." 


This  reaction  of  the  Christian  world  to  so  great  an  opportunity  will 
thrill  many  devout  hearts. 


The  health  authorities  of  the  State  reversed  the  decision  that  West- 
town  School  might  open  on  the  eleventh.  In  extending  the  postponement 
no  opening  date  was  named. 


Friends'  Commemoration  of  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Death  of 
William  Penn— 1718-1918. 

To  take  place  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  at  8  p.  m.,  Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  8,  1918. 

Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  Chairman;  Isaac  Sharpless,  William  P.  Ban- 
croft, Vice  Chairmen. 

Executive  Committee — Albert  Cook  Myers,  Chairman;  Francis  R. 
Taylor,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  Isaac  Sharpless,  William  T.  Elkinton,  William 
I.  Hull,  William  B.  Harvey,  Amelia  M.  Gummere,  Lucy  B.  Roberts, 
Morgan  Bunting,  Rayner  W.  Kelsey,  J.  Barnard  Walton. 

No.  1300  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Tenth  Month  10,  1918. 

Esteemed  Friend: — The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  is  about  to  issue 
a  proclamation  asking  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  to  commemorate 
the  bicentenary  of  the  death  of  our  great  and  good  Founder,  William 
Penn.  As  Eighth  Month  10th  (new  style),  the  actual  bicentenary  date 
of  Penn's  death,  came  in  the  hot  weather  of  the  past  summer,  a  more 
seasonable  time  this  autumn  has  been  chosen  for  the  special  observance. 
The  Governor  will  designate  Eleventh  Month  7th  (new  style)  the  date  of 
Penn's  first  landing  on  American  soil,  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  as  the 
day  for  the  official  State  commemoration.  So  as  not  to  conflict  with 
another  Penn  memorial  meeting  proposed  for  the  evening  of  the  7th  in 
Philadelphia,  the  following  evening,  the  8th,  as  indicated  by  the  above 
heading,  has  been  appointed  for  Friends'  commemoration.  This  latter 
date  is,  besides,  historically  appropriate  since  Penn  was  in  Chester  on 
Eleventh  Month  8th,  and  at  that  place,  being  First-day,  would  seem  to 
have  attended  his  first  Friends'  Meeting  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  as  proposed  is  to  be  retrospective  in  character,  devoting 
itself  to  those  aspects  of  the  life  and  times  of  Penn,  to  which  all  concerned 
can  give  appreciative  and  harmonious  consideration.  An  historical  ad- 
dress will  be  given  by  Isaac  Sharpless,  and  four  minute  remarks  are  being 
requested  from  representatives  of  those  other  religious  denominations 
which  Penn  welcomed  to  his  Province. 

Some  Friends  are  being  asked  to  serve  as  a  General  Committee  to  ap- 
pear on  the  printed  program.  Any  comment  or  suggestions  as  to  the 
occasion,  our  Committee  would  be  pleased  to  receive. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  may  be  put  into  print 
in  pamphlet  form.  Friends  who  care  to  contribute  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  expenses  of  the  meeting,  may  make  remittance  to  our  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Francis  R.  Taylor,  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

On  account  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza  at  this  writing,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  postpone  the  Penn  Memorial  meeting  to  a  time  be- 
yond the  date  mentioned.  In  the  event  of  such  a  change,  later  notice  will 
be  given. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Albert  Cook  Myers,  Chairman. 

This  telegram  under  date  of  Tenth  Month  14th  has  been  received: 
"Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  indefinitely  adjourned." — Abner  L.  Newlin. 

NOTICE. 

The  Denver  Friends  (Colorado)  have  started  up  their  regular  monthly 
meetings  again,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  of  the  Friends  in  the 
East  communicate  with  Charles  W.  Savery,  604  Denham  Building, 
Denver,  Colorado,  if  they  know  the  name  and  address  of  any  Friends  in 
Denver,  either  Friends  that  have  been  here  for  some  years  or  Friends  that 
have  recently  moved  to  Denver,  as  the  Friendly  group  in  Denver  would 
be  very  glad  to  call  upon  them  and  have  them  join  in  the  meetings. 


Died. — At  Winona,  Ohio,  Seventh  Month  25,  1918,  Rachel  K. 
Brantingham,  in  her  seventy-second  year;  a  member  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio. 

 ,  Tenth  Month  11,  1918,  Mary  K.  Wood,  daughter  of  the  late 

Henry  and  Elizabeth  T.  Wood,  in  her  seventieth  year;  a  member  of  Ches- 
terfield Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  N.  J. 


Tenth  Month  17,  191S. 
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Founded  186S 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 


of  Philadelphia 


Will  life  be  worth  living  at  65  ? 

Doesn't  it  depend  largely 
upon  whether  you 
have  an  income? 

Look  up  the  Provident 
Income  Insurance 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


H.  F.  Bkuher 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES : 


i  Locust  243 
1  Rack  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 
Hajbkit  1871: 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 

A  Family  Home  of  Eslalliihtd  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L,  JONES. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Sprue*  16« 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

Tbcw«.  Spruce  3*93 

Friends'   Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
curt  the  books  they  may  want     >  l 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf.  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Under  the  Management  of  both  the  larger 

branches  of  Friends.. 
Winter  Term  First  Month  6— Third  Month  22,  1919 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  great  work  opening 
up  to  the  Sociely  of  Friends  after  the  war. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Glten  to  Funerals 
In  ana"  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTfQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Sprue*  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaitc 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


gUSINESS  men  who  are  looking 
for  a  new  printing  connection  are 
invited  to  get  acquainted  with 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


ARTS 


^Optician  s 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


WANTED— ABOUT  ELEVENTH  MONTH  FIRST, 
in  a  Friend's  family,  an  efficient  .active  woman,  who 
likes  little  children.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Address  C, 
Care  of  "The  Friend." 

QECRETARY  AND  STENOGRAPHER  WANTED  BY 
O  President  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Colum- 
bia Avenue.  Must  have  good  education  and  references 
for  character  and  ability. 

WANTED— NURSERY  GOVERNESS  OR  MOTH- 
er's  helper  in  a  Friend's  family,  near  Philadelphia. 
Interview  requested.  Address  H.,  "The  Friend,"  207 
Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

RENT.  FURNISHED.  A  COMFORTABLE  HOME, 
pleasantly  situated  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  valley.  Electric  lighted,  hot  wator  heat, 
garage,  near  Friends'  Meeting,  and  Academy  on  same  side 
of  street.  Mart  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 

WANTED— AT  WESTTOWN  SCHOOL.    A  YO\  NG 
woman  Friend  to  assist  in  the  business  office).  Apply 
E.  Dean  Stanton,  Business  Manager. 

WANTED — A  YOUNG  FRIEND  (LADY)   AS  As- 
sistant cashier  and  bookkeeper.  Experience  not  acc- 
essary,   Apply  at  101f>  Chestnut  Street. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Print  ing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGI  LL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 


(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Our  Present  Duty 

as  regards 

Meeting  for  Worship 


Wishing  to  support  civil  authority,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  contagion  in  the  present  epidemic,  Friends 
have  willingly  complied  with  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  close  their  meeting-houses. 

The  worship  of  God  is  an  undoubted  duty,  and 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  for  this  pur- 
pose, has  the  support  of  an  apostolic  injunction, 
and  yet  it  would  appear  that  there  are  limits  in 
putting  this  command  into  effect. 

It  seems  right,  therefore,  to  recommend  to  all 
Friends,  as  long  as  the  order  remains  in  force, 
that  they  meet  to  wait  upon  God  in  their  families. 

In  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  and  to  be  not  easily  discouraged,  we 
invite  all  to  a  renewed  diligence  both  in  private 
worship  and  in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  as 
soon  as  they  are  held  again. 

J.  Harvey  Borton,  C.  Walter  Borton,  P. 
Louisa  Bartlett,  Emma  Cadbtjry,  Jr.,  Benja- 
min S.  DeCou,  Daniel  G.  Garwood,  Char- 
lotte E.  Haines,  Samuel  S.  Haines,  I.  Powell 
Leeds,  Joseph  S.  Leeds,  Charles  A.Lippin-. 
cott,  Morris  Linton,  Priscilla  H.  Leeds,  R. 
Matlack,  Mary  Anna  Matlack,  Eliza  S. 
Nicholson,  Bertha  E.  C.  Potter,  David 
Roberts,  Edward  L.  Richie,  William  E. 
Rhoads,  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  Rachel  H.  Rob- 
erts, Elizabeth  S.  Roberts,  Mary  C.  Rob- 
erts, Joseph  Stokes,  Martha  E.  Stokes, 
Eleanor  Stokes,  Mary  R.  Williams,  R.  R. 
Williams,  Mary  Emlen  Stokes. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Tenth  Month  7,  1918. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Established  1870        : :       Both  Phones 

Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


TUNESASSA 


J 


FRIENDS'  QUARTERLY  EXAMINEF 

The  only  quarterly  Review  published 
by  Friends  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 

A  new  volume  of  this  old-established  Quarterly  has  just 
commenced,  and  contains  valuable  articles  by  Dr.  Barton, 
"The  Quaker  Testimony  Against  War  Re-examined"; 
Edward  Grubb,  "A  Rejoinder  Thereto";  J.  F.  Pease, 
"Panama  Canal";  J.S.Thornton,  "On  Isaac  Sharp";  &c; 
The  test  of  a  Review  is  its  annual  contents.  Recently 
the  "F.  Q.  E."  has  published  the  following  articles: — 

"Christian  Politics  and  War",    the  late  Frederick  Seebohm,  LL.D 
D.  Litt. 

"Some  Memories  of  Uden",    Beatrice  Harraden,  B.A. 
"Wordsworth:  the  Heroic  Poet  of  his  Age",    William  Graveson. 
"John  Bright  and  War"    Margaret  E.  Hirst. 
"The  Sinn  Fein  Rising:  A  Narrative  and  Some  Reflections",  Free 
erick  W.  Pirn. 

"Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  and  his  Message",    by  the  Editor. 
"The  Garden  of  Persia",    George  Lloyd  Hodgkin,  B.A. 
"The  Problem  of  Armament  and  a  League  of  Nations",    C.  Lowe 
Dickinson,  B.A. 

"Thoughts  on  Punishment",    Leonard  Doncaster,  D.Sc.  F.R.S. 

"Educational  Ideals".    Ernest  E.  Unwin,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

"Tom  Bryan:  an  Educational  Pioneer",    Arnold  S.  Rowntree,  M.F 

The  future  Programme  provides  articles  of  equal  importance. 
Annual  subscription,  $1.66,  in  advance,  to  Grace  W.  Blair,  Media,  P; 

WANTED— BY  ACTIVE  MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN 
position  as  companion  with  elderly  couple  or  lad^ 
where  help  is  kept.  Friends  preferred.  Willing  to  do  ligh 
household  duties,  sewing,  reading  and  writing. 

Address  S,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  P* 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Paris  of  tit  World. 

Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  m< 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inte 
esting,  history-making  things,  and  who  kno 
how  to  write  about  them. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 
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Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  ) 

x,  f  Contributing  Editors. 

Mary  Y\  ard,  ) 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


THE  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  cycle  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  is  again  at  hand.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  exaggerating  a  general  feeling  to  say  that 
more  and  more  in  the  past  decade  a  tendency  to  challenge  the 
function  of  this  member  of  our  group  of  meetings  has  been 
manifesting  itself.  Mere  routine  business  is  sure  after  a  time 
to  lose  its  attractiveness  and  were  it  not  for  the  opportunity 
for  worship  and  for  certain  very  desirable  social  features  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Quarterly  Meeting  would  have  survived 
so  long.  The  emphasizing  of  these  social  features  is  the  means 
taken  in  most  of  our  Quarters  to  revive  and  maintain  interest. 
In  some  instances  the  added  element  of  conference  on  some 
vital  subject  has  been  used  to  good  effect.  But  even  where 
both  of  these  lines  have  been  developed  the  feeling  persists, 
unless  we  misread  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing business  is  a  repetition  or  at  best  a  review  of  matters  else- 
where concluded. 

In  attempting  an  examination  of  this  subject  one  will  do 
well  to  try  to  realize  the  conditions  under  which  Quarterly 
Meetings  arose.  Those  of  us  who  have  always  known  swift 
transportation,  who  were  born  with  the  daily  papers  at  the 
door,  or  the  telephone  at  our  ears,  hardly  have  a  background 
upon  which  to  picture  conditions  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  contained  Friends  who  were 
very  much  strangers  to  one  another.  The  appointed  repre- 
sentatives to  Quarterly  Meeting  during  a  year  were  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  membership  of  a  Monthly  or  Pre- 
parative Meeting.  They  had  distinct  and  responsible  duties 
in  transmitting  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  the  conditions  and 
needs  and  interests  of  their  particular  groups.  In  the  larger 
unit  judgment  was  given,  difficulties  resolved,  worthy  enter- 
prises projected,  and  nurtured.  The  representatives  returned 
to  their  circles  to  disclose  these  decisions  and  to  perfect  what 
now  we  call  "group  functioning."  Early  Quarterly  Meeting 
minutes  make  this  circuit  of  active  Christian  life  most  inter- 
esting reading.  How  all  this  now  is  understood  through  the 
various  units  of  the  group  almost  as  soon  as  it  becomes  fact 
is  patent  everywhere.  The  Yearly  Meeting  minutes  present 


the  most  ready  illustration  of  the  changed  situation.  They  are 
transmitted  through  Quarterly  Meetings  to  Monthly  Meetings 
but  their  contents  are  known  long  in  advance.  The  one  fea- 
ture that  justifies  the  transmission  in  the  old  way  is  the 
possibility  of  the  repetition  of  a  spiritual  exercise.  Nor  does 
this  possibility  as  a  rule  fail  to  become  a  reality. 

Are  we  urging  the  advisibility  then  of  dropping  a  useless 
spoke  in  the  wheel?  Are  we  bent  on  falling  in  line  with  a  gen- 
eral clamor  for  change  just  for  change  sake?  By  no  means 
The  undoubted  unrest  and  the  state  of  question  on  this  sub- 
ject have  produced  a  very  different  result.  Where  they  have 
gone  furtherest  they  have  revived  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
made  it  from  the  standpoint  of  service  a  most  important 
member  of  our  group  of  meetings.  A  brief  recital  of  one  in- 
stance will  illustrate  this.  In  1905  a  well-concerned  Friend 
presented  this  subject  of  changed  conditions  and  the  possible 
call  to  a  changed  service  to  a  large  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  cau- 
tious thing  was  done.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the 
situation  and  to  suggest  lines  of  service  that  might  seem  called 
for.  The  Committee  is  still  under  appointment.  References  to 
their  activities  have  often  been  made  in  The  Friend.  We  have 

dpt. 

not  one  of  their  reports  at  hand,  but  it  is  easy  to  recite  the  main 
lines  of  service  into  which  the  Quarterly  Meeting  has  been 
led  by  their  suggestion,  (a)  Week-end  sessions  of  the  Quarter 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  These  have  made  conferences  and 
lecture  courses  easy,  (b)  Settlements,  both  temporary  and 
permanent,  (c)  Summer  Schools,  (d)  An  extensive  line 
of  publication.  It  is  reported  that  over  one  hundred  tracts 
and  pamphlets  bearing  on  peace  have  issued  from  this  Commit- 
tee since  the  war  broke  out.  (e)  Fire-side  meetings,  "  tramps  " 
and  several  lines  of  intervisitation. 

To  copy  any  or  all  of  these  activities  might  easily  be  worse 
than  useless.  To  inquire,  under  a  living  concern,  what  a  Quar- 
terly Meeting  should  do  with  the  special  talent  which  comes 
to  it  as  an  enlarged  and  federated  group  is  in  line  with  our 
traditions  and  with  the  principle  that  the  Lord  calls  groups 
as  well  as  individuals  for  service. 

— — J-HB- 
THE  SERVICE  OF  TRUTH  AND  PUBLICITY. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Luther  and  the  printing  press  were 
responsible  for  the  Reformation.  Perhaps  with  as  much  truth 
it  might  be  said  that  George  Fox  and  the  printing  press  made 
the  seventeenth  century  message  of  Quakerism  a  power 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies.  The 
present-day  treasures  of  old  colonial  meetings  are  "broad- 
sides" that  issued  from  the  busy  pens  of  Fox  and  his  fellow- 
laborers.  This  at  least  is  true.  If  the  activity  of  Friends  with 
the  printing  press  had  developed  to  this  day  in  any  way  pro- 
portional to  the  general  progress  in  publicity  by  printing  wo 
should  now  have  a  wholly  different  situation. 

The  war  has  taught  the  religious  world  many  lessons,  or 
at  any  rate  has  disclosed  many  lessons  that  the  religious  world 
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must  learn  if  it  is  to  adjust  itself  for  service  to  the  "new  age." 
Those  who  read  "As  Tommy  Sees  Us,"  may  conclude  that 
some  of  these  lessons  are  too  difficult  for  a  highly  institu- 
tionalized and  professionalized  Christianity  to  learn.  If  so  a 
new  type  of  religious  expression  must  be  discovered.  The  so- 
called  "church"  must  go.  Whichever  way  that  issue  is  de- 
termined will  not  effect  the  war  disclosure  to  which  for  a  mo- 
ment we  would  invite  attention.  In  almost  every  one  of  the 
multiplied  activities  of  the  war,  publicity  (a  scientifically  devel- 
oped publicity)  has  been  required  for  success.  The  Red  Cross 
and  the  Christian  Associations  have  followed  this  lead.  The 
Publicity  Bureau  has  become  their  strong  right  arm.  A  few 
weeks  ago  our  Friends'  Service  Committee  fell  in  line.  Some 
of  the  best  talent  they  can  command  now  is  devoted  to  this 
department.  What  we  were  saying  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  was  that  this  publicity  is  a  revival  of  a  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century  method,  unless  we  have  regard  to  the 
written  Gospels  and  say  it  is  a  first  and  second  century  method. 

How  are  we  to  apply  this  disclosure  to  the  everyday  affairs 
of  our  Society  of  Friends?  We  wish  to  make  our  plea  as  spe- 
cific as  possible,  so  shall  use  a  very  homely  illustration.  An 
interested  friend  of  our  paper  asks  why  we  can  not  have 
fort-nightly  "notes"  from  Westtown  School  and  from  Tune- 
sassa?  Why  not,  we  respond,  from  all  the  active  Committees 
and  Boards  charged  with  the  religious,  educational,  philan- 
throphic  and  social  work  of  the  Society?  By  dint  at  times  of 
much  persuasion  we  do  in  the  course  of  the  year  have  most 
of  them  appear  in  our  columns.  But  publicity  to  be  servicea- 
ble needs  to  be  persistent  and  regular.  Several  of  the  great 
Christian  Associations  send  publicity  sheets  to  our  office 
every  week.  That  is  the  up-to-the-minute  method. 

Do  any  of  our  Committees  or  Boards  feel  that  they  do  not 
require  this  effort?  The  members  at  large  have  rights  in  the 
case.  They  can  not  for  long  be  safely  ignored.  Once  Friends 
did  not  carry  such  a  multiplicity  of  causes  and  efforts.  Then 
very  often  a  devoted  Friend  in  one  line  or  another  was  an  in- 
carnation of  the  needed  publicity.  He  urged  the  cause  upon 
others  at  every  turn.  That  time  has  passed.  We  not  infre- 
quently now  have  a  dozen  or  twenty  appealing  interests  on 
our  hearts. 

Annual  reports  are  necessary  disclosures  of  Committee  and 
Board  activities.  Do  we  not,  however,  perceive  a  growing  im- 
patience with  long  reports?  In  many  places  they  are  tabled 
with  the  statement  that  members  are  already  familiar  with 
the  details  and  that  they  will  be  printed  for  reference.  Is 
it  not  the  plain  logic  of  the  situation  that  proper  publicity 
is  a  function  now  demanded  of  all  public  service,  if  it  is  to  hold 
the  confidence  of  its  supporters?  This  publicity  can  be  in  part 
attained  by  personal  statements  in  our  meetings,  but  often 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  a  membership  will  be  informed 
that  way.  The  printing  press  is  a  necessity,  and  co-operation 
with  the  editors  of  a  Society  paper  seems  a  plain  demand  of 
those  who  have  vested  rights  in  the  case.  We  offer  ourselves 
for  the  largest  possible  measure  of  this  co-operation.  J.  H.  B. 


The  death  from  pneumonia  at  Camp  Shearman,  in  Ohio,  of 
our  young  Friend,  Joseph  Walton,  of  Barnesville,  brings  a 
large  circle  into  sympathy  with  a  sorely-bereaved  family. 
But  it  does  one  thing  more.  It  serves  to  bring  home  to  all  of 
us  in  a  personal  way  the  Pentecost  of  bereavement  that  is 
over  our  land.    It  is  reported  that  seven  thousand  five  hun- 


dred soldiers  have  died  as  the  result  of  the  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza. When  this  large  number  has  added  to  it  the  still 
larger  number  of  civilians  that  have  died,  one  realizes  how  we 
are  all  living  in  the  very  shadow  of  death.  This  shadow  now, 
as  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  emphasizes — glorifies  the 
greatest  hope  of  Christianity — the  resurrection  to  fuller  life 
and  to  larger  service. 

Joseph  Walton  bore  the  name  of  a  long-time  editor  of  The 
Friend,  whose  great  nephew  he  was. — [Eds.] 


THE  WAY  OUT. 

WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

The  tragedy  of  life  is  sin.  The  problem  of  the  age  is  sin. 
It  rears  its  ugly  head  within  us.  It  disturbs  our  happiness. 
Theological  discussions  as  to  its  origin  and  nature  are  super- 
fluous. It  is  futile  to  deny  its  existence — its  bitter  fruits  are 
everywhere.  We  hate  it,  we  cry  against  it  yet  too  often  refuse 
to  get  from  under  its  baleful  influence  and  power.  Why? 

Sin  is  wilful  transgression  of  the  Divine  law.  We  read  our 
Bibles,  and  particularly  the  pure  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  watch  for  the  stirrings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us, 
if  we  want  to  learn  what  sin  is.  Do  some  inquire,  "  How  shall 
I  recognize  the  Spirit  of  God?"  An  answer  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  God  cannot  contradict  Himself,  and  impressions  stimu- 
lating us  to  actions  in  harmony  with  New  Testament  admo- 
nitions may  be  acknowledged  as  the  voice  of  God  himself 
calling  us  to  righteousness.  Obedience  to  this  simple  rule  will 
save  us  from  many  bitter  experiences.  How  generous  is  our 
Creator  to  grant  us  such  light  in  darkness! 

Our  Lord  came  into  the  world  not  just  to  give  us  a  new  pro- 
fession but  a  new  nature.  Let  those  who  read  these  lines 
ponder  on  this.  He  was  crucified  once  that  we  might  not  cru- 
cify Him  again.  Do  we  talk  about  His  teachings  and  fail  to 
live  by  their  spirit?  Do  we  speak  about  love  and  fail  to  live 
the  life  of  love?  Do  we  bear  Jesus'  cross  in  this  life  that  we 
may  wear  His  crown  in  the  next?  If  in  these  matters  we  do 
not  accept  His  obligations,  are  we  not  sinners?  If  we  admit 
our  lapses  there  is  hope  for  us. 

Two  facts  stand  out  vividly  as  the  vital  experience  of  those 
who  go  to  Jesus  for  relief  from  sin.  One  is  emphazised  in  the 
statement,  "The  blood  of  Jesus,  His  Son,  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin."  We  cannot  to-day  see  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
pierced  side  and  mangled  feet,  but  we  may  observe  the  mar- 
velous effect  of  simple  belief  in  it.  Under  tropic  skies  and  by 
frozen  seas  men  and  women  have  been  reborn,  purified,  made 
happy  in  the  acceptance  of  it.  We  see  that  the  old  bad  pas- 
sions have  disappeared — Jesus  reigns  within  them.  Observ- 
ers believe  that  the  Lamb  of  God  who  was  slain  in  their  behalf 
has  taken  away  their  sin.  The  second  reality  is  that  much  sus- 
taining spiritual  assistance  is  given  those  who  seek  Jesus  as 
Saviour.  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  is  no  meaningless 
promise.  In  many  lands,  beneath  many  shades  of  human  skin, 
in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  I 
have  seen  Christ's  transformed  people  loving  Him,  dedicated 
to  Him,  faithful  to  Him  through  days  of  peace  or  pain,  and 
all  witnessing  to  the  imperishable  beauty  of  their  Lord's 
keeping  power.  So  it  comes  about  that  it  pays  even  the  hard- 
hearted, the  hypocritical,  the  proud,  the  deceitful,  the  disso- 
lute, the  little  offender  or  the  great  transgressor  to  repent  and 
cry,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  Are  we  willing  to 
humiliate  ourselves  and  do  this? 

Some  of  us  wish  we  could  lead  others  out  of  darkness  into 
the  consecrated  light.  This  we  cannot  do — we  can  only  point 
the  way.  The  despicable  passions,  the  foul  diseases,  the  Sab- 
bath-breakings, the  often  unholy  pleasures  of  the  age  testify 
to  the  accursed  forces  of  evil  in  our  midst — these  justify  the 
indignation  of  a  loving  Father  toward  His  wayward  children. 
Have  not  many  of  us  individual  responsibility  in  this  matter? 
Are  we  always  clear  and  clean?  What  is  the  way  out  of  this 
materialistic  mess?    To  whom  shall  we  go?    Is  there  not  a 
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\\  .n  is  it  not  Jesus?  Are  we  personally  willing  with  genuine 
contrition  for  past  acts  to  cast  ourselves  upon  God's  mercy 
and  resolve  to  live  the  life  that  Jesus  asks?  Let  us  go  while 
the  door  stands  wide  open — the  night  sweeps  on  apace — to- 
morrow may  be  all  too  late. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


IF  THE  LORD  SHOULD  COME. 

MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

If  the  Lord  should  come  in  the  morning 

As  I  went  about  my  work, 
The  little  things  and  the  quiet  things 

That  a  servant  cannot  shirk, 
Though  nobody  ever  sees  them, 

And  only  the  dear  Lord  cares 
That  they  always  are  done  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 

Would  He  take  me  unawares? 

If  my  Lord  should  come  at  noonday, 

The  time  of  the  dust  and  heat, 
When  the  glare  is  white,  and  the  air  is  still, 

And  the  hoof-beats  sound  in  the  street — ■ 
If  my  dear  Lord  came  at  noonday, 

And  smiled  in  my  tired  eyes, 
Would  it  not  be  sweet  His  look  to  meet? 

Would  He  take  me  by  surprise? 

If  my  Lord  came  hither  at  evening, 

In  the  fragrant  dew  and  dusk, 
When  the  world  drops  off  its  mantle 

Of  daylight  like  a  husk, 
And  flowers  in  wonderful  beauty, 

And  we  fold  our  hands  and  rest, 
Would  His  touch  of  my  hand,  His  low  command, 

Bring  me  unhoped-for  zest? 

Why  do  I  ask  and  question? 

He  is  ever  coming  to  me, 
Morning  and  noon  and  evening, 

If  I  have  but  eyes  to  see, 
And  the  daily  load  grows  lighter, 

The  daily  cares  grow  sweet, 
For  the  Master  is  near,  the  Master  is  here, 

I  have  only  to  sit  at  His  feet. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

A  Department  Edited  by  John  T.  Emlen  for  The  Friend. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  a  long  history  of  friendship  and 
help  for  the  Negro.  From  decade  to  decade  various  forms  of 
repression  and  lack  of  opportunity  have  presented  themselves. 
In  order  to  meet  these  and  at  the  same  time  promote  construc- 
tive efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  race  have  been  the  prob- 
lems of  each  succeeding  generation.  These  problems  are  by 
no  means  settled,  the  injustices  and  difficulties  pressing  the 
Negro  back  are  in  many  ways  as  great  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  but  many  of  them  yet  remain  and  the  Negro  is  more 
keenly  conscious  of  them  than  ever.  Negro  magazines  and 
scores  of  Negro  newspapers  have  come  into  existence  during 
the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  and  they  have  made  the  Negro 
keenly  conscious  of  his  peculiar  position.  These  papers  never 
ask  for  more  than  a  fair  and  equal  treatment,  but  they  some- 
times ask  for  it  with  an  intensity  and  always  with  a  cease- 
lessness  that  would  be  surprising  to  those  who  do  not  read 
them.  This  difficulty  is  going  to  be  increased  after  the 
war  is  over,  when  the  Negro  soldiers  come  back  from  France. 
These  men  who  knew  nothing  in  the  past  but  Southern  life 
and  Southern  environment,  will  have  spent  months  in  a  for- 
eign country  where  they  are  not  looked  on  as  despised  people, 
they  will  see  everything  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  both 
now  and  when  they  return  they  will  be  considered  heroes. 


For  them  to  return  to  the  South  and  be  asked  to  accept  all 
the  old  conditions  of  "Jim  Crowism  "  will  be  very  bitter.  The 
colored  people  are  aware  of  all  this  and  they  are  asking  again 
and  again  questions  as  to  the  kind  of  democracy  for  which 
the  country  is  fighting.  In  the  years  full  of  trouble  and 
promise  which  lie  ahead,  these  colored  people  will  need  Friends 
as  much  as  ever. 

Much  of  the  help  given  by  Friends  in  the  past  has  been  of 
a  very  practical,  constructive  kind.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  issued  reports  in  which  it  publishes  the 
results  of  a  study  including  activities  of  various  religious  de- 
nominations for  the  Negro.  In  speaking  of  the  work  done  by 
Friends  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
it  numbers  eight  schools  and  calls  six  of  them  large  or  import- 
ant. Out  of  a  total  attendance  of  1,642,  1,444  are  in  elementary 
schools  and  198  in  secondary.  Ninety-six  teachers  are  employed 
in  these  schools,  twelve  of  them  white  and  eighty-four  Negro. 
The  income  for  current  expenses  amounts  to  $63,868,  and  the 
property  is  valued  at  $915,900,  of  which  $378,900  is  in  plant 
and  $537,000  in  endowment.  One  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Government  is  "that  Friends  continue  both  their 
financial  aid  and  their  personal  efforts  in  behalf  of  Negro  edu- 
cation." Other  institutional  work,  such  as  that  of  the  Shelter 
for  Colored  Orphans,  is  of  course  done  in  addition  to  the  edu- 
cational work  of  these  schools. 

The  purpose  of  starting  this  new  department  of  The  Friend 
is  to  keep  Friends  informed  of  what  is  being  done  and  may  be 
done  for  the  colored  people  at  the  present  time,  and  some  of 
the  great  needs  that  should  be  met.  It  is  hoped  that  all  readers 
will,  by  co-operation  and  suggestions  in  news  items,  help  to 
made  it  valuable  and  inspirational  so  that  the  contribution 
in  service  by  Friends  to  the  time  before  us  may  be  even  greater 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

J.T.  E. 


Benezet  House  Association,  918  Locust  Street. 

Eighth  Month  19,  1918. 

In  the  last  few  months  a  consolidation  of  interests  has  been 
arranged  between  the  Western  District  Colored  School,  the 
Anthony  Benezet  School  and  the  Locust  Street  Mission,  which 
has  been  generally  known  as  the  Joseph  Sturge  Mission.  The 
name  of  the  new  organization  is  "  Benezet  House  Association." 

The  house  occupied  at  918  Locust  Street  by  the  Joseph 
Sturge  Mission  and  the  house  in  the  rear  of  the  same  lot,  which 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Anthony  Benezet  School,  are  being 
joined  and  after  alterations  are  completed,  the  work  of  the 
three  institutions,  somewhat  modified,  will  be  conducted  in 
the  joint  building. 

A  complete  revision  of  the  work  of  the  three  institutions  is 
being  made.  The  Joseph  Sturge  Mission  School  will  continue 
to  conduct  its  Mission  on  First-day  mornings,  and  its  visiting 
work  among  the  Negro  families  in  the  neighborhood,  and  will 
also  continue  to  conduct  the  coal  club,  mother's  meetings,  etc. 
A  modern  well-equipped  Day  Nursery  is  being  established 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  running  before  Twelfth  Month.  A 
Kindergarten  for  colored  children  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood is  also  to  be  organized.  Domestic  Science  work  and  visit- 
ing housekeeping  under  a  competent  worker  are  to  be  started. 

This  work  is  unique  and  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
poorer  colored  people  who  live  in  large  numbers  in  this  section 
of  Philadelphia. 


The  following  interesting  extracts  are  taken  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Christiansburg  School: 

Our  previous  reports  have  stated  the  need  for  a  hospital, 
open  to  colored  people,  in  the  Christiansburg  neighborhood. 
This  need  has  been  strongly  felt  by  the  local  white  people, 
particularly  by  the  doctors,  and  as  a  result,  a  wish  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Christiansburg  subscribers  to  the  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary Fund  that  the  part  which  they  gave  should  be  used 
for  establishing  one.  The  maintenance  of  a  hospital  is  dis- 
tinctively outside  of  the  line  of  work  which  we  have  hitherto 
undertaken,  and  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  board  much  mis- 
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giving  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  attempting  it.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  obvious  need  for  it  and  the  opportunity  which 
it  offered  for  co-operation  with  the  best  white  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  under- 
take it,  provided  the  necessary  money  could  be  secured. 
Responsible  bids  showed  that  the  cost  of  a  suitable  building, 
with  two  small  wards,  a  few  private  rooms,  and  an  operating 
room,  would  be  about  $7,500,  without  equipment.  A  few  gen- 
erous Friends  subscribed  the  additional  $5,000  required,  and 
the  building  is  now  well  under  way. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  had  a  very  satisfactory  meeting 
early  this  month  with  eight  gentlemen  of  Christiansburg, 
who  were  well  qualified  to  represent  and  speak  for  the  business 
strength  and  public  spirit  of  the  Christiansburg  community. 
This  group  consisted  of  two  bank  cashiers,  three  physicians, 
a  contractor  and  builder  and  two  merchants.  Plans  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  hospital  were  discussed  in 
a  preliminary  way  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  our  As- 
sociation, after  building  and  equiping  the  Hospital,  should 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  local  Association,  composed  entirely 
of  white  people,  which  would  assume  the  responsibility  for 
its  maintenance  and  management.  This  suggestion  was 
heartily  agreed  to  and  the  gentlemen  undertook  to  organize 
this  Association,  expressing  the  confident  belief  that  they 
would  be  able  to  secure  sufficient  support  to  maintain  a  com- 
petent white  nurse  who  in  addition  to  managing  the  hospital 
under  the  committee,  would  give  training  to  our  girls  in  the 
elements  of  nursing  and  the  hygienic  care  of  their  homes, 
and  would  also  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  as  a  visiting 
nurse. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed  this  co-operation  in  Negro  welfare 
work  between  the  white  people  in  the  community  in  which  the 
work  is  undertaken  and  a  group  of  Northern  people  who  have 
long  maintained  a  Negro  school  in  that  community,  is  unique. 
We  believe  it  to  be  full  of  promise  for  the  future  and  venture 
to  hope  that  this  Christiansburg  experiment  may  develop 
to  the  good  of  all  who  take  part  in  it,  and  may  stimulate  like 
co-operation  in  many  other  localities. — Submitted  by  Morris 
E.  Leeds. 


$400,000  to  be  Spent  for  Work  Among  Colored  Girls. 
—The  New  York  Age  says:  From  November  1,  19 18,  to 
November  of  the  following  year,  nearly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, $400,000  to  be  exact,  will  be  expended  by  the  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  work  among  colored  girls. 
This  sum  is  included  in  the  budget  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

Secretary  Lansing  of  the  State  Department,  is  reported  to 
have  said  the  there  was  not  one  item  in  the  budget  that  he 
approved  of  more  heartily  than  the  appropriation  of  $400,000 
for  colored  girls. 

Of  this  amount  $200,000  will  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a 
demonstration  building  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  girls  in  the  capital  city.  It  will  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  National  body.  The  proposed 
building  will  be  erected  at  Rhode  Island  Avenue  and  P  Street, 
northwest,  and  the  ground  has  been  purchased. 

The  other  $200,000  will  be  utilized  to  establish  recreation 
and  industrial  centers  throughout  the  country,  in  the  selection 
and  training  of  colored  workers  and  in  holding  conferences. 


Labor  Board  Stops  Peonage. — Washington,  D.  C. — A 
condition  of  industrial  peonage  in  the  United  States  is  bared 
by  the  decision  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  in  its  de- 
cision for  labor  and  against  the  Sloss  Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  with  mines  and  furnaces  in  Russelville,  Alabama. 

Members  of  the  board  were  horrified  at  the  conditions  dis- 
covered in  that  American  town. 

"  Industrial  slavery  equal  to  the  agricultural  peonage  of  old 
time  Russia,"  said  one  officer  of  the  board  of  it. 

The  company  was  charging  its  employes  twenty  per  cent, 
discount  for  cashing  its  own  pay  checks,  charging  each  em- 
ploye one  dollar  a  month  for  physician's  care,  fifty  cents  a 


month  school  fee,  one  dollar  and  a-quarter  a  month  insurance, 
and  forcing  its  employees  to  buy  all  provisions  and  supplies 
at  the  company  store. 

As  a  result  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an  employee  to  receive 
less  than  one  dollar  in  his  semi-monthly  pay  envelope.  Pay  ran 
from  $1.85  to  $4.25  a  day  with  the  bulk  of  the  employes  re- 
ceiving about  two  dollars  or  a  little  over  a  day. 

The  company  was  also  in  agreement  with  other  iron  and 
mining  companies  by  which  no  employe  who  left  one  company 
would  be  hired  by  another  without  showing  a  permit  from  the 
former  company.  In  this  way  an  employe  in  debt  to  one  com- 
pany could  never  shift  his  employment  to  another,  no  matter 
how  advantageous  it  might  be  to  him. 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  abolished  all  these  conditions  by 
applying  its  basic  principles  as  outlined  by  the  President  for 
its  guidance.  It  has  ordered  a  flat  increase  of  two  dollars  a  day 
to  all  employees,  the  abolishment  of  the  permit  system;  the 
eight-hour  day  with  time  and  a-half  for  overtime  (the  present 
day  is  ten  hours);  that  the  insurance  fee  be  made  optional; 
that  orders  for  money  due  on  wages  be  cashed  at  their  face 
value.  This  award  will  make  it  possible  for  the  workers  to 
get  enough  money  to  trade  at  other  than  company  stores  and 
secure  cheaper  prices  on  necessities. 

The  lowest  wage  allowed  under  the  award  is  $3.99  for  a  ten- 
hour  day. 

The  award  is  made  applicable  to  the  Sheffield  Iron  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Sewanee  Iron  Company  also,  embracing  the  en- 
tire district. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 


WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  187.) 

No  class  could  be  shielded  from  hardship.  The  very  nature 
of  the  life  placed  a  premium  on  muscular  strength  and  endur- 
ance. The  exploits  of  some  individuals  tended  to  become 
cherished  family  traditions.  Prudence  Williams,  returned 
alone  on  horseback  a  hundred  miles  through  the  forest,  from 
Stillwater  neighborhood  to  Redstone,  for  fruit  trees.  These 
she  carried  home  behind  her  saddle  and  planted  them  herself. 
The  product  of  these  trees  gladdened  certain  households  for 
many  years  and  kept  alive  the  memory  of  her  achievement. 

There  were  no  sulphur  matches  and  fire  must  be  carried 
and  kept  alive  or  started  afresh  with  flint  and  tinder.  Many 
another  household  convenience,  which  later  generations  came 
to  regard  as  essential,  was  then  unknown,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  housekeeper  was  taxed  to  provide  a  substitute. 

There  was  game  in  the  forest,  though  nothing  comparable 
to  the  buffalo  of  the  western  plains.  Shot  guns,  called  in  de- 
rision "scatter-guns,"  were  despised,  but  rifles  were  in  con- 
stant demand  and  skill  in  markmanship  very  general.  Squir- 
rels were  numerous,  and  furnished  many  a  savory  dish.  It 
is  remembered  that  one  of  those  early  settlers  used  to  reproach 
himself  when  his  bullet  mangled  the  body  of  a  squirrel.  So 
great  was  his  skill  with  the  rifle  that  he  was  able  to  hit  the  head 
only  of  a  squirrel,  in  a  tree  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Mention  of  squirrels  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  they  con- 
stituted a  menace  to  advancing  civilization!  So  numerous 
were  they,  and  so  fond  of  tender  vegetable  growth,  that  newly- 
planted  corn  fields  had  to  be  closely  watched.  Many  a  small 
boy  lamented  the  necessity  which  put  him  to  guard  a  corn 
field  all  the  long  Spring  day,  until  he  could  see  the  evening 
star,  the  appointed  termination  of  his  day's  work.  No  won- 
der the  neighbors  banded  together,  organized  circular  hunts, 
offered  prizes  for  the  greatest  number  of  tails,  and  slaughtered 
squirrels  by  the  hundreds. 

Friends  were  a  part  of  the  community  and  in  many  particu- 
lars did  not  differ  greatly  from  those  around  them.  In  one 
matter  they  were  in  advance,  they  desired  for  their  children 
the  advantages  of  at  least  a  primary  education.  Hence  log 
school-houses  sprang  into  existence  long  before  any  public- 
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school  system  was  established.  Some  meetings  were  strong 
enough  to  hire  the  teacher  and  conduct  the  school  quite  on 
modern  ideas.  Others  got  no  farther  than  to  provide  a  house, 
some  not  even  that.  The  term  "subscription  school"  had 
a  very  definite  meaning.  It  often  was  left  to  a  teacher  to  go 
about  in  a  neighborhood  and  solicit  patronage.  A  parent 
might  feel  able  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  two  children  for  the 
term.  There  were,  let  us  say,  five  children  of  school  age  in 
the  family.  It  required  a  nice  discernment  to  decide  which 
two  children  should  occupy  the  coveted  seats  and  for  how 
long,  and  to  divide  the  time  among  the  five  with  due  regard 
to  the  best  interests  of  all.  The  present  writer,  as  a  boy,  sat 
in  a  monthly  meeting,  the  clerk  of  which,  a  man  of  rather 
more  than  ordinary  business  ability,  had  only  the  school  edu- 
cation which  came  with  his  share,  three  months,  in  a  Friends' 
subscription  school. 

The  log  school-house  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Rectangular  in  shape,  windows  on  four  sides, 
heated  first  by  a  fire-place,  but  presently  by  a  rude  stove  in 
the  middle,  it  had  a  character  of  its  own.  A  shelving  board 
attached  to  the  wall,  around  at  least  three  sides  of  the  room, 
served  as  a  desk  for  those  who  were  old  enough  to  write. 
Benches  had  no  backs.  Younger  children  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Older  pupils  faced  the  wall  to  write,  but  swung 
their  feet  inward  and  faced  the  teacher  at  other  times.  Writ- 
ing was  done  with  goose-quill  pens.  These  required  frequent 
repointing.  Men  and  women  are  yet  living  who  know  with- 
out explanation,  why  pocket-knives  were  so  often  called  "  pen- 
knives." These  people  recall  without  difficulty  the  appear- 
ance of  a  school-room,  during  the  "writing  period,"  when  the 
teacher  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  or  at  his  desk,  and, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  repointed  the  quill  pens.  The  work  of 
Joseph  Gillott  and  Richard  Esterbrook  had  not  yet  shown 
above  the  backwood's  horizon! 

These  early  schools  limited  their  work  pretty  closely  to  the 
traditional  "three  R's — reading — 'riting  and  'rithmetic." 
The  late  John  Butler,  of  Damascus,  as  a  young  man,  taught 
in  a  Friends'  school,  and  wished  to  add  geography  and  grammar 
to  the  list  of  studies  which  might  be  pursued  in  his  school. 
The  innovation  brought  upon  him  a  visit  and  remonstrance 
from  the  committee.  A  compromise  was  effected,  by  which 
he  was  allowed  to  continue  the  experiment  one  year.  To  the 
credit  of  both  teacher  and  committee  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  new  studies  proved  a  success  and  their  propriety  was 
never  again  questioned.  Before  turning  away  from  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  let  us  record  the  fact  that  Baltimore  Friends 
forwarded  to  one  of  the  schools,  in  1813,  a  shipment  of  books, 
which  included  fifteen  primers,  fifteen  spelling  books,  twelve 
testaments,  two  Bibles  and  one  English  reader. 

(To  be  continued.) 


 CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

Letters  From  Japan. 
Karuizawa,  Seventh  Month  26,  19 18. 

Dear  Friends: — 

The  geography  books  used  to  say,  and  probably  still  say, 
that  rice  grows  in  wet  fields.  We  used  to  hear  about  the  "  rice 
swamps"  of  the  South.  The  Japanese  are  a  rice-eating  peo- 
ple, having  boiled  rice  as  a  part  of  nearly  every  meal  just  as 
we  do  bread,  and  most  of  them  do  not  eat  any  bread  at  all. 
Rice  is  therefore  the  most  important  crop  of  Japan,  growing 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  flooded  fields  (called 
"paddies")  are  a  part  of  the  landscape  most  of  the  time  as 
one  travels  about. 

I  had  always  thought  of  rice  as  a  product  of  warm  countries, 
knowing  that  it  is  grown  in  South  Carolina,  and  not  in  our 
middle  or  northern  states.  When  we  arrived  in  Japan  at  the 
end  of  Eleventh  Month  last,  the  rice  crop  was  nearly  all  har- 
vested. We  saw  many  fields  between  Yokohama  and  Tokio. 
We  started  north  from  Tokio  in  the  night,  and  when  we  woke 
next  morning,  north  of  Sendai,  about  the  latitude  of  Wash- 
ington, rice  fields  were  still  plenty,  and  all  day  we  kept  on 


looking  at  them.  In  some,  rice  was  still  standing,  others  were 
being  harvested,  still  others  were  entirely  cleared.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  northern  end  of  the  main  island,  we  ran  through 
frequent  snow-sheds,  built  to  prevent  the  track  from  being 
blocked  by  snow  in  winter.  Each  time  as  we  came  out  of  a 
snow-shed  we  saw  more  rice  fields.  By  this  time  we  were  quite 
ready  to  believe  the  statement  we  had  heard  that  half  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  Japan  is  devoted  to  rice  culture.  We 
crossed  the  straits  to  the  northern  island  in  the  evening,  and 
spent  the  night  riding  from  Hokodate  to  Sapporo.  When  we 
looked  out  of  the  windows  in  the  morning,  we  were  still  among 
rice  fields.  By  this  time  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  Toronto, 
and  in  a  region  whose  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  northern 
New  York. 

1  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  Professor  Minami  about 
the  culture  of  rice  so  far  north.  (He  is  the  grain  expert  of  the 
college  of  Agriculture  in  the  University.  His  name  may  be 
translated  into  Professor  South,  and  is  pronounced  Meenah- 
mee.)  He  said  that  the  Japanese  could  no  more  do  without 
rice  than  Americans  without  bread,  so  as  they  settled  further 
and  further  north,  it  became  necessary  to  develop  more  and 
more  hardy  varieties  of  rice. 

Everything  about  the  raising  of  rice  is  done  in  ways  quite 
different  from  those  which  we  Americans  use  in  grain  cul- 
ture. There  are  kinds  of  rice  that  grow  on  land  not  flooded. 
These  are  called  "  upland  rice."  Only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  crop  is  of  this  sort.  The  ground  on  which  nearly 
all  the  rice  grows  is  kept  flooded  during  the  whole  growing 
season.  Land  for  the  purpose  must  be  arranged  in  "paddies," 
which  are  level  plots  with  a  border  a  few  inches  high.  On  the 
narrow  bank  between  two  plots  one  generally  sees  a  row  of 
some  kind  of  beans.  Land  which  slopes  must  be  made  into 
terraces,  water  being  led  from  a  stream  to  the  topmost  ter- 
race, from  which  it  flows  down  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  On  each 
plot  the  water  is  about  one  inch  deep  all  over.  In  lowlands 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  arrange  the  plots  so  that  water 
will  flow  all  over  them.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  pump.  The  height  to  which  the  water  must  be  raised  is 
often  not  more  than  two  feet,  and  in  such  places  the  pump  is 
often  operated  by  foot  power.  A  man  stands  on  a  curious- 
looking  paddle-wheel,  stepping  from  paddle  to  paddle,  and  so 
making  the  wheel  revolve.  As  it  turns,  it  scoops  up  the  water 
and  empties  it  into  the  highest  ditch. 

The  terracing  of  steeply-sloping  valleys  into  rice  paddies 
takes  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  the  terracing  does  not  always 
stop  with  the  valley.  I  have  seen  instances  where  the  whole 
convex  surface  of  a  hill  was  thus  prepared  for  the  growth  of 
rice,  and  watered  by  leading  the  stream  out  onto  the  hillside. 
Extensive  rice  farming  is  only  possible  in  a  country  with  a 
very  heavy  rainfall,  for  evaporation  from  the  wide  surface  of 
the  shallow  paddies  uses  up  a  great  deal  of  water.  The  rain- 
fall of  Japan  averages  about  twice  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  pretty  well  distributed  through  the  year. 

Lloyd  Balderston. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

h.  v.  nicholson. 

Camping  by  a  Crater  Lake. 

Forty  miles  by  train  and  a  climb  of  twenty  miles  more  by 
electric  car  and  you  are  at  Ikaho,  a  famous  sulphur  bath  at 
the  foot  of  Haruna  San.  A  six-mile  walk  from  there  takes 
you  over  the  pass  and  down  beside  Lake  Haruna.  nestled  in 
the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  about  four  thousand  feet. 
Geologists  claim  it  is  an  old  crater  with  its  rim  of  mountains 
around  the  hole,  now  filled  with  fresh  spring  water:  but 
legend  has  it  that  an  ancient  giant  dug  the  basin  one  night  and 
piled  the  dirt  up  over  there  in  the  shape  of  Fuji.  At  am  rate, 
it  makes  an  ideal  place  to  camp,  just  behind  that  beautiful 
rim  of  trees,  with  a  vista  looking  out  across  the  crescent-shap- 
ed waters  to  beautifully  reflected  Haruna  Fuji. 

It  is  here  that  a  party  of  Japanese  students  go  every  sum- 
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mer  for  camping  and  Bible  study.  This  summer  fourteen  of 
us.  including  Tom  Jones,  Rengo  Kumatsu  and  myself,  filled 
all  the  available  cots  and  enjoyed  a  full  week  of  "roughing 
it,"  in  spite  of  the  rains  and  mist.  There  are  two  large  sleep- 
ing tents,  a  cook  and  pantry  tent  and  a  fly  that  is  used  to  cover 
the  dining-room. 

We  had  a  Bible  lesson  in  the  morning  with  a  swim  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  or  letter  writing  to  catch  the  one  daily  mail 
in  case  the  mail  man  happened  to  get  as  far  as  the  lake. 
Tramps  or  other  forms  of  amusement  filled  the  afternoons, 
and  the  evenings  were  jolly  with  stories  and  songs  and  various 
stunts.  The  last  night  we  had  an  open  meeting  in  which  nearly 
every  one  took  part  and  which  was  worth  the  whole  week  of 
camp. 

Two  of  the  boys  liked  it  so  much  this  year  they  stayed  on 
for  five  days  longer,  while  some  foreign  Boy  Scouts  occupied 
the  tents  and  told  stories  around  a  roaring  camp-fire  of  the 
old  wigwam  type. 

As  several  students,  who  usually  go  to  the  camp  could  not 
go  at  the  regular  time  this  year,  and  as  the  tents  were  full,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  another  camp  just  before  school  opens 
in  the  Fall.  We  are  inviting  only  a  select  number  of  our  Chris- 
tians to  this,  and  hope  to  have  a  real  time  of  spiritual  refresh- 
ment and  growth  up  there  on  the  mountain-top  close  to  God's 
grand  nature. 

LETTERS  OF  DANIEL  AND  EMILY  OLIVER. 

152  School  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Tenth  Month  12,  1918. 

I  am  sending  thee  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  post  card  I  have 
lately  received  from  my  husband,  as  I  think  thee  will  be  glad 
to  share  it  with  the  readers  of  The  Friend  who  often  make 
such  kind  inquiries  after  him. 

I  trust  that  ere  long  we  may  be  able  to  hear  regularly  through 
direct  and  friendly  channels  and  then  we  shall  know  exactly 
what  the  real  state  of  the  country  is. 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  Relief  Workers  in  Southern  Pales- 
tine writing  of  the  success  of  their  work  there  added:  "But 
there  is  always  before  our  eyes  the  appalling  need  of  Syria," 
which  at  that  time  they  could  not  touch.  Now  that  northern 
Palestine  and  a  large  part  of  Syria,  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Allied  troops,  a  large  district,  which  has  suffered  worse  priva- 
taions  than  Southern  Palestine,  is  opened  up  to  workers  of 
British  and  American  Relief  Organizations,  who  are  already 
in  the  country,  but  there  is  need  for  a  great  increase  in  funds 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  work  effectively. 

For  long,  weary  years,  filled  to  overflowing  with  misery  and 
suffering,  such  as  we  cannot  imagine,  the  poor  people  of  these 
Bible  lands  have  waited  and  prayed  for  the  day  of  deliverance. 

To-day  it  has  come,  and  while  we  thank  God  with  full  hearts 
that  the  worst  part  of  their  suffering  is  in  all  probability  ended, 
may  we  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  make 
it  in  reality  the  full  and  complete  deliverance  that  God  in- 
tends should  reach  them. 

Last  Fall  generous  contributions  were  sent  by  Friends  to 
the  Armeinan  and  Syrian  Relief  Committee  and  to  my  hus- 
band's Relief  Work.  Since  my  last  report  at  the  end  of  1917, 
various  sums  have  been  received  and  forwarded  by  me  to  the 
amount  of  $1,849.83,  of  which  $1,230  was  sent  expressly  for 
my  husband's  work  on  the  Lebanon  and  the  rest  has  been  sent 
to  the  General  Fund  for  Armeinan  and  Syrian  Relief. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  that  the  remittances  which 
have  been  sent  out  month  by  month  in  faith,  have  actually 
reached  my  husband  and  have  given  the  comfort  and  relief 
they  were  intended  to  carry.  May  this,  and  the  new  call  of  the 
open  door,  urge  us  to  renewed  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  for 
whom  we  have  long  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  and  pity. 

Emily  Oliver. 
Sixth  Month  30,  1918. 

I  was  delighted  to  get  three  letters  last  week.  I  have  not 
heard  from  you  for  a  long  time. 

1  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  am  in  the  eye  hospital  in  Beirut 


under  the  care  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  I  have  been  here  for  six- 
teen days,  but  1  am  hoping  to  get  away  in  a  few  days.  It  has 
been  a  dreadful  time,  but  I  am  thankful  to  think  of  it  as  nearly 
ended.  I  developed  a  small  ulcer  on  the  cornea,  which  some- 
how became  infected,  and  suddenly  assumed  a  very  alarming 
condition,  involving  the  iris  as  well  as  the  cornea.  I  have  never 
had  anything  like  it  before.  Dr.  Webster  performed  three 
operations,  the  last  a  surgical  one,  when  1  was  under  chloro- 
form, which  consisted  in  cutting  open  the  cornea.  It  gave  me 
immediate  relief,  and  has  been  a  perfect  success.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  was  immediately  stopped  and  healing  began  at 
once.  Progress  has  been  slow  but  steady. 

Dr.  Webster  has  been  unremitting  in  his  care  and  his  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  me  to  be  in  his 
skillful  hands,  otherwise  I  should  have  probably  lost  my  eye. 
My  general  health  is  excellent  and  my  spirits  are  undaunted 
and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  be  back  in  the  old  castle  on  the 
mountain,  where  my  work  awaits  me,  and  there  I  shall  forget 
all  about  the  unpleasant  experiences  already  recorded.  I  have 
sinned  against  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  I  have  been  punished 
severely,  and  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  it  will  make  me  more 
careful.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth,  therefore  please  do 
not  be  anxious  about  me  or  think  that  I  am  holding  anything 
back.  Long  before  this  letter  reaches  you  I  shall  be  perfectly 
well,  therefore  do  not  give  the  matter  a  thought  at  all. 

Our  boys  (the  orphans  he  is  caring  for)  are  all  well,  except 
the  Hugh  boy,  who  is  suffering  from  Bright's  disease.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  cannot  save  him.  This  coming  autumn  I  shall 
be  half  the  week  in  Brumana  and  half  in  Ras,  as  I  take  Freid- 
inger's  place.  All  the  members  of  our  church  are  well,  including 
the  Oudis  and  the  Manasehs.  Thanks  for  remittances,  which 
are  very  acceptable  at  the  present  time. 

My  love  to  all  friends. 

Seventh  Month  15,  191 8. 
I  have  been  at  home  now  for  ten  days  and  I  am  feeling  fine, 
hope  my  letters  from  Beirut  did  not  alarm  you.  The  eye 
trouble  is  improving  every  day,  and  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  en- 
tirely gone.  My  general  health  is  good.  Next  week  I  am  ex- 
pecting Dr.  Fred.  Bliss  for  a  fortnight,  and  other  friends,  in- 
cluding the  president  and  my  dear  friend,  D.  Adams  are 
coming  to  me  during  the  summer.  So  I  shall  have  company 
and  cheer. 

Daniel  Oliver. 

President  Bliss  in  a  letter  written  from  Beirut  Seventh 
Month  30th  says,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Daniel  Oliver  is 
having  serious  trouble  with  his  eyes.  He  was  here  at  the  hos- 
pital some  time,  but  finally  went  back  to  his  home,  where 
Fred,  is  visiting  him  (Dr.  Fred.  Bliss,  the  archaeologist).  Dr. 
Webster  went  up  yesterday  to  see  if  he  could  give  D.  Oliver 
some  relief." 

LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE. 

Evres,  France,  Seventh  Month  7,  191 8. 

Dear  Father: — 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  Passmore  a  little  of  the  toils  and  prob- 
lems of  the  agricultural  work  month  by  month.  .  .  .  The 
equipe  opened  Third  Month  18,  1918,  machine  repairs  com- 
mencing Fourth  Month  1st.  The  interim  being  given  over  to 
the  cleaning  of  the  grounds  and  the  fixing  of  the  house.  The 
personnel,  included,  Katharine  W.  Elkinton,  housekeeper  and 
cook;  Howard  W.  Elkinton,  chef  d' equipe  and  mechanic; 
Arthur  Walton,  official  investigator  and  mechanic;  Ralph 
P.  Smith,  bee  man  and  gardener;  Louis  Morrison,  mechanic 
and  repairman;  Meade  G.  Elliot,  builder  and  repairman; 
Raymond  Messner,  builder;  Luther  Warren,  builder.    .    .  . 

We  have  increased  our  outfit  considerably  in  three  months, 
and  now  have  a  three-roomed  house  to  live  in.  I  have  already 
written  considerable  detail  about  the  shop.  However  for  the 
more  skilled  blacksmith  work  we  go  to  M.  Collas,  the  village 
smithy,  whose  "permission"  we  have  been  able  to  prolong, 
thus  affording  the  best  possible  co-operation  between  him  and 
the  Mission. 


Tonth  Month  '24,  IMS. 
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Recently  we  have  been  collecting  general  stock  of  spare 
parts  and  castings  taken  from  cither  Sermaize's  supply,  or 
from  the  machine  dumps  in  the  district.  The  store-room  is 
under  my  special  care,  consequently  if  thee  could  squeeze 
aloft,  father,  to  the  "granier"  above  my  head,  thee  would  see 
an  orderly  array,  in  which  1  take  much  pride. 

Eighteen  hives  of  bees  are  now  housed  and  working,  in- 
cluding two  captured  swarms.  These  hives  are  housed  to  the 
rear  of  our  plot  in  the  Mayor's  garden,  at  his  request  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  prowling  soldiers. 

A  family  of  twelve  rabbits,  three  of  which  the  rats  have  ap- 
propriated, have  added  to  our  entertainment,  while  two  dogs 
offered  considerable  protection  against  wandering  soldiers. 

We  have  repaired  fifty-one  mowers,  thirty-two  binders, 
thirteen  rakes,  twelve  tedders,  three  harrows,  one  plow,  five 
horse-tread  threshers,  making  in  all  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  repairs,  and  the  summer  repair  work  has  just  begun. 
The  machines  listed  do  not  account  for  the  several  times  a 
machine  may  come  up  for  repairs.  The  worst  cases  are  the 
army  machines,  belonging  to  the  Exploitation  Agricole  of.  the 
neighborhood,  being  old  crocks  to  start  with,  driven  care- 
lessly by  the  soldiers.  They  continually  reappear  for  repairs. 

In  addition  we  have  sold  five  hundred  and  fifty  kilos  of 
string,  at  about  fifty  cents  a  pound  (a  giddy  price),  with  the 
bulk  of  our  supply  on  hand.  In  Fourth  Month  a  total  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  francs'  worth  of 
seed  was  sold  (clover,  alfalfa,  beans  and  beet  seed.)  Both 
string  and  seeds  are  sold  at  slightly  over  cost  (wholesale  price) 
to  the  Mission.  Charges  for  all  materials  supplied  on  repairs 
are  made  on  this  basis.  Old  parts  taken  off  old  machines  are 
sold  at  half  catalogue  price  before  the  war  (all  catalogue  prices 
are  one  hundred  per  cent,  increased  by  the  war),  no  charge 
has  been  made  for  time  or  services,  and  yet  I  have  forwarded 
to  the  Source  more  than  sixteen  thousand  francs  recently  from 
such  sales.  We  are  continually  asked  to  do  odd  jobs  for  neigh- 
bors, these  range  from  setting  mirrors,  fixing  garden  tools, 
mending  umbrellas  and  expecially  the  repair  of  itinerant 
bicycles.  Upon  one  occasion  a  soldier  submitted  a  rifle  for 
our  careful  attention!    .    .  . 

Social  relations  with  the  village  people  claim  a  part  of  every 
mission.  According  to  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  "It  is  not  the 
work  that  we  are  doing  in  France  that  is  the  most  important 
thing."  By  way  of  illustration,  I  should  say  that  we  expect 
to  feast  the  Maior  du  Cantonment,  pay  a  call  on  the  Berthele- 
my's  in  their  new  baraquement,  visit  the  latest  arrival  of  Marie 
Louise  Caillett — the  advent  pleases  Pere  Cail.let  to  pieces,  as 
it  gives  him  six  children  and  so  relieves  him  from  military  duty. 
Our  calling  list  seems  to  be  perpetually  full. 

Great  remark  should  be  made  of  the  famous  way  K.  takes 
care  of  the  cuisine.  She  serves  meals  with  astonishing  courage. 
It  is  quite  trying  when  most  of  the  equipes  are  often  off  on 
uncertain  business  never  knowing  just  when  they  will  return 
or  what  will  break  down  and  so  make  them  late.  Multiply 
this  difficulty  by  the  passers-by  and  it  is  quite  a  task.  Last 
night  she  served  five  separate  suppers  one  after  another,  as  I 
was  the  last  in  I  can  testify  to  the  end.  We  have  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  our  equipes  here  in  having  those  who  are 
quite  willing  to  do  the  actual  work,  rolling  sleeves  up  to  the 
elbow  and  all  the  rest,  rather  than  judging  by  pre-war  stand- 
ards. A  good  pair  of  hands  is  worth  so  much  gold  in  these 
parts.  At  present  our  grounds  are  crammed  to  a  bursting 
point  with  machines.  It  is  a  quaint  sound  in  the  evening  to 
hear  a  bunch  of  poilus  chatting  about  some  tractor  or  other. 
"Oh,  you  don't  know  nothing  about  this  here  machine!" 
says  one,  translated  into  equivalent  English.  "Oh,  yes,  I  do, 
I  ran  a  steam  engine  when  you  were  still  in  knee  breeches, 
old  man!  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  1  don't  know  nothin', 
eh?"  "That  aint  no  steam  engine,"  retorts  the  other,  "that's 
a  water  cooler,  not  a  smoke  stack,  you  ignoramus!"  And  so  it 
goes  all  around  the  circle,  with  many  expletives  thrown  in. 
...    I  must  close  this  epistle. 


A  Peaceful  Summer  Evening  at  Evres  (Meuse),  France. 

Seventh  Month  29,  1918. 

Dear  Mother: — 

.  .  .  Our  new  baraquement  is  an  exceedingly  great  comfort. 
It  reminds  one  of  Pocono.  In  the  right  hand  corner  above  the 
stove  is  the  absolutely  necessary  provision  shelf,  while  in  the 
middle,  opposite  the  entrance  is  the  window  which  lends  a 
vista  out  over  Drouet's  and  Mde.  Ogier's  garden,  with  the 
pink  red  tile  roofs  beyond.  There  is  a  roof  beam  as  you  can 
see  and  two  parallel  beams  that  run  the  length  of  the  ceiling. 
The  one  over  the  kitchen  table  carries  a  shelf  which  1  built 
for  K.  Upon  it  are  kept  the  great  loaves  of  bread  on  one  end, 
on  the  other  are  some  grey-tinted  crocks  of  the  neighborhood. 
We  are  quite  fond  of  these  simple,  old-fashioned  dishes  and 
every  time  I  go  to  Trebecourt  I  pick  up  some  little  pitcher 
or  other,  so  our  shelves  always  appeal  strongly  to  the  soul. 
With  a  great  table,  that  can  seat  ten  at  a  clip,  clothed  as  it  is 
by  a  blue  and  white  checked  cover,  the  room  is  almost  com- 
plete, although  I  must  not  forget  the  decorations,  viz:  Captain 
Miles- Standish  being  served  at  Priscilla's  table  on  the  right 
wall.  Also  a  fantasy  done  in  black  and  white  by  K. 

The  boys,  as  you  know,  have  the  bed-room  to  the  right  to 
their  own  devices,  while  K.  and  1  have  the  one  to  the  left.    .  .  . 

The  New  Republic  is  very  welcome  and  we  have  a  generous 
assortment  of  periodicals  to  read,  some  of  which  are  forwarded 
by  the  Bureau  at  Paris,  and  some  of  which  we  take.  Every 
day  a  French  lad  delivers  the  "Petit  Parisien"  and  the  N.  Y. 
Herald  (Paris  edition.)  We  get  the  Daily  Mail  now  and  again. 
The  Challenge,  Public  Opinion,  Common  Sense  (all  English 
Papers)  from  time  to  time,  and  some  of  the  company  takes 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  1  don't  often  read  the  red  flags 
because  of  their  excessive  painfulness.    .    .  . 

This  week  end  K.  and  I  went  down  to  the  Source  to  attend 
the  Monthly  Agricultural  Meetings.  They  certainly  are  a 
perpetual  pleasure,  so  business-like,  democratic  and  genuinely 
interesting.  There  were  several  very  interesting  reports  from 
the  other  equipes,  Blesme,  Jubecourt,  Sermaize  and  Evres. 
We  are  about  to  rent  a  farm  not  far  from  Sermaize,  "  Vaner 
les  dames,"  where  the  stock  raising  that  we  do  will  be  done. 
C.  Brown  will  have  his  flocks  of  hens,  and  Howell  will  be  king, 
and  all  will  be  lovely.    .    .  . 

Evres  had  the  great  pleasure  of  reporting  3,563  francs' 
worth  of  machine  repairs,  only  sold  this  summer  from  Fifth 
Month  1 8th  to  date,  and  16,803  francs'  worth  of  string,  more 
than  any  other  equipe.  We  have  several  important  improve- 
ments in  view.  .  .  On  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  Charmont, 
calling  on  Ella  Lounsberry  and  Francis  Ferris,  who  is  coming 
home  shortly  and  must  tell  you  how  charming  Charmont 
always  seems  to  us  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  sirens  had 
on  Odyssius,  with  the  result  that  we  shared  a  most  delectable 
supper  and  stayed  the  night  and  rode  to  Evres  next  a.  m.  on 
"Pegasus"  (motorcycle). 

Howard  W.  Elkinton. 


In  the  Beginning. — Scientists  are  realizing  that  under  their 
whirring  dynamos,  their  searching  microscopes,  their  elaborate 
laboratories,  is  something  that  makes  it  all  go — something 
that  they  take  on  faith,  and  something  which  they  are  begin- 
ning to  see  they  cannot  understand.  All  paths  lead  to  God, 
and  in  accounting  for  the  universe,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
we  call  him  "God"  or  the  "Great  First  Cause." 

"In  the  beginning,"  says  the  Bible;  and  back  of  those 
three  words,  neither  science  nor  religion  ever  has  been  able  to 
go.  When  Christ  came,  he  gave  the  world  a  new  vision  of  life 
and  of  eternity,  a  new  hope.  He  gave  to  the  world  a  Father, 
all-powerful  but  all-tender,  the  Creator  of  untold  millions  of 
worlds,  but  the  watchful  Guardian  of  the  little  child  and  the 
helpless  bird.  Christ  did  not  explain  the  mystery  of  creation. 
What  would  it  have  availed?  Who  could  have  understood? 
But  he  brought  us  the  future  instead  of  the  past .  Scientist  or 
Christian,  we  come  to  the  place  where  there  is  nothing  left  but 
faith. — Forward, 
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FROM  M.  P.  BOWLES. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  at  sea  Ninth 
Month  3rd  by  Minnie  Pickett  Bowles.] 

1  have  been  going  over  letters  this  afternoon  and  have  been 
replying  to  some.  In  one  from  Mary  Caroline  Whitney  (daugh- 
ter of  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite  and  wife  of  Dr.  Willin  Norton 
Whitney)  I  came  across  the  enclosed  poem,  which  she  wrote 
a  year  ago.  1  thought  thou  might  like  it  for  The  Friend  and 
that  it  might  give  new  courage  to  some  heart  that  needs  its 
message.  We  have  had  a  very  restful,  happy  voyage  and  feel 
our  dear  Japan  drawing  nearer  with  each  passing  minute. 
We  have  made  such  good  time  our  captain  now  thinks  we  may 
get  in  the  sixth  instead  of  the  eighth,  when  we  were  due.  As 
we  draw  near  we  feel  the  responsibility  of  living  and  pray 
that  we  may  be  wise,  trustful  and  humble  always,  that  what- 
ever we  may  have  to  meet  in  His  strength  we  may  be  able. 

REMEMBER  THEM  THAT  ARE  IN  BONDS  AS  BOUND  WITH 

THEM. 

O,  Lord!  look  down  and  bless  the  men 

Who  for  Thy  truth  do  stand; 
O  give  them  faith  and  let  them  feel 

The  comfort  of  Thy  hand. 

O  make  their  witness  strong  for  Thee 

Though  suffering  be  sore 
Give  patience,  meekness,  courage  Lord 

Help  them  to  love  Thee  more. 

And  though  the  strife  be  fierce  and  long 

And  strongest  hearts  may  quail 
O  Jesus  Lord  do  Thou  stand  by 

For  Thou  canst  never  fail. 

And  if  in  some  great  stress  of  pain . 

Thy  weak  ones  may  give  in 
Thou  knowest  all,  the  flesh  how  weak; 

But,  through  Thee,  let  them  win. 

With  iron  bars  and  prison  bolts 

The  body  held  may  be 
Praise  God  no  bars  can  hold  the  soul 

Make  Thou  their  spirits  free. 

O  look  Thou  down  into  the  homes 

From  which  Thy  faithful  came 
Where  wife  and  mother,  sister,  friend 

Are  brave  for  Thy  great  Name. 

Dry  Thou  the  tears,  hush  every  fear, 

Supply  their  every  need, 
And  with  Thyself  fill  every  heart, 

Bless  great  and  lowly  deed. 

When  God  does  call,  with  brave  hearts  all 

Press  forth  to  victory 
They  keep  the  Truth,  they  love  Thee  well 

Their  all  they  give  to  Thee. 

When  all  the  world  at  last  shall  own 

Thy  great  and  holy  reign 
The  men,  the  boys  who  stood  for  Thee 

With  joy  Thou  will  proclaim. 

Mart  C.  Whitney. 

London,  Eighth  Month  13,  1917. 


"He  drew  a  circle  to  shut  me  out, 
Heretic,  traitor,  a  thing  to  flout, 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win, 
We  drew  a  circle  that  brought  him  in." 

— E.  Markham. 


FRIENDS'  SERVICE  NOTES. 

Mennonites  have  sent  since  early  in  Fourth  Month  151 
consignments,  from  twenty  states,  containing  12,642  garments, 
almost  invariably  of  good  material  and  well  made. 


(This  is  from  the  Red  Cross  Bulletin  of  Paris,  giving  a  gra- 
phic account  of  the  work  our  boys  of  the  Reconstruction  Unit 
are  doing  in  France.) 

Paris,  Ninth  Month. — Charles  Evans,  who  has  resided  for 
several  years  in  Riverton,  N.  J.,  completes  this  month  a  year 
of  service  with  the  American  Red  Cross  as  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  American  Friends'  Unit.  He  directs  the  activities  of 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who,  by  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  government, 
are  permitted  to  come  to  France  to  do  reconstruction  work. 

He  has  the  placing  of  each  man  on  arrival  with  a  small 
unit  of  ten  or  fifteen  other  Friends,  either  English  or  American, 
called  an  6quipe,  which  works  together  under  a  very  demo- 
cratic scheme,  electing  their  own  chef  or  leader  and  dividing 
out  the  work  according  to  the  capacities  of  each  man.  Under 
his  general  direction,  these  equipes  do  either  agricultural, 
woodworking  or  construction  work;  some  individuals  being 
assigned  to  drive  motor  cars  and  similar  work.    .    .  . 

"Many  of  our  boys  are  from  farms  in  the  Middle  West  or 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  he  says,  in  an  authorized  statement, 
"  and  consequently  they  are  just  the  sort  of  handy  Americans 
who  are  so  badly  needed  in  the  devastated  regions.  They 
may  find  the  scraps  of  two  or  three  mowing  machines,  for 
example,  in  one  village  left  by  the  Germans,  and  out  of  that 
reconstruct  a  machine  to  mow  the  wheat  of  the  village,  most 
of  which  is  probably  still  standing. 

"When  there  is  absolutely  no  French  labor  to  be  had, 
through  the  absence  of  all  the  men  at  the  front,  the  boys  oper- 
ate the  machines  themselves,  ploughing,  harrowing  or  reaping, 
as  may  be  necessary. 

"Along  the  Swiss  border,  where  wood  is  plentiful,  we  have 
two  woodworking  factories,  where  little  portable  three-room 
cottages  are  made  for  the  most  part,  and  shipped  to  suitable 
points.  There  they  are  put  up  by  construction  crews  of  the 
men  of  the  Anglo-American  Friends'  Mission,  of  which  we  are 
a  part.  About  twenty-five  young  women  attached  to  the  unit 
assist  the  homelesss  families  to  move  in,  and  furnish  their 
homes. 

"We  just  received  a  new  unit  of  eighty  more  young  men 
from  the  States,  with  others  to  follow,  and,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  absorbing  them  in  the  Equipes  already  working,  they 
have  been  distributed  through  the  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  Civil  Affairs  (to  which  we  are  attached)  where  they  are  con- 
structing hospitals,  running  dairy  farms  and  truck  gardens 
to  supply  hospitals,  working  in  canteens  and-  the  like.  These 
boys  are,  in  a  way,  the  handy  men  of  the  American  Red  Cross." 

During  this  time  the  Friends'  Unit  has  received  a  subsidy 
of  nearly  $300,000  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  addition 
to  the  half  a  million  dollars  raised  by  American  Friends  to 
carry  on  its  work. 

Thoughts  Inspired  by  a  Visit  at  Merion  Hall  Training 

Camp. 

(Since  this  was  written  many  of  the  members  have  moved 
to  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  where  they 
will  work  till  their  time  of  sailing  arrives.  Merion  Hall  is  still 
used  as  temporary  residence  for  men  in  transit.) 

After  six  weeks'  absence  from  Philadelphia,  I  recently  made 
a  visit  to  Merion  Hall,  Haverford,  where  forty  or  fifty  members 
of  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit  are  in  training.  1  came 
away  thrilled  by  all  that  this  training  camp  represents  of  ful- 
filled hope  and  future  prospect. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  At  this 
perspective  of  several  weeks'  distance  from  the  dense  mass  of 
details,  I  am  tremendously  impressed  with  the  great  forest 
of  possibilities  awaiting  the  hand  of  Friends  War  Relief  Ser- 
vice. 
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In  a  striking  sense.  Merion  Hall  seems  to  epitomize  the  many 
interests  to  which  American  Friends,  through  their  Service 
Committee  have  devoted  themselves  the  past  year.  It  is  one 
of  the  large  commodious  dormitories  of  Haverford  College, 
not  far  from  Barclay  Hall,  where  the  first  Unit  of  a  hundred 
men  was  trained  more  than  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  men  are 
the  vanguard  of  conscientious  objectors  furloughed  indefi- 
nitely from  the  several  camps  to  the  Friends'  Unit,  under  the 
verv  satisfactory  arrangement  effected  between  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Service  Committee.  A  few  of  them  not  yet 
drafted,  have  secured  passports,  without  the  necessity  of 
going  through  camp.  They  seem  to  be  a  splendid  group  of 
men"  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  first  Unit  trained  last  year, 
whose  work  has  attained  such  a  high  reputation  in  France, 
and  has  caused  the  repeated  requests  from  the  Red  Cross  for 
several  hundred  additional  workers. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  there  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  Secretary  of  War  Baker  a  document  proposing  that  all 
drafted  Friends,  conscientiously  unable  to  perform  any  ser- 
vice in  the  army,  should  be  assigned  for  service  to  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee.  Many  men  have  already  been 
promised  by  the  War  Department  from  the  men  now  in  camp 
and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  short  time,  Merion  Hall  will 
throb  with  the  busy  life  of  men,  separated  from  their  work  and 
our  work  in  France  by  nothing  but  the  brief  barriers  of  pass- 
ports and  steamship  passage. 

Cable  after  cable  and  letter  after  letter  have  come  from  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Committee  and  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
in  France,  asking  for  just  the  kind  of  men  who  are  now  in 
training  at  Haverford.  Men  willing  to  serve  without  pay  in 
any  work,  however  menial  or  obscure,  seeking  no  glory  or 
position,  animated  by  no  motives  of  adventure  or  idle  curiosity, 
men  who  conceive  their  tasks  in  terms  of  religious  obligation, 
and  are  bound  closely  together  in  efficient  team  work, — these 
are  the  type  of  men  who  have  made  the  Friends'  Unit,  small 
though  it  be,  an  influential  factor  in  the  beginnings  of  "  re- 
construction." 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  respect  for  the  name 
"Quaker"  and  with  the  interest  in  our  war-relief  work  shown 
by  so  many  kinds  of  persons.  For  us  to  be  engaged  in  this  par- 
ticular type  of  service  and  to  be  achieving,  to  their  thinking, 
a  certain  amount  of  success  seems  to  them  natural  and  to  be 
expected.  We  owe  this  recognition  to  the  integrity  of  purpose 
and  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of  Friends  of  the  past,  and 
we  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of  preserving  inviolate  this 
spiritual  heritage.  Judged  by  both  the  measure  of  the  present 
world  need,  and  the  measure  of  this  heritage,  we  are  falling 
far  short  of  the  goal  that  is  set  before  us.  We  have  been  think- 
ing and  talking  much  in  terms  of  sacrifice,  but  conduct  is  the 
stuff  of  which  sacrifice  is  made.  To  consider  the  facts  that  we 
expended  in  Eighth  Month  fii.ooo  more  than  we  received, 
and  that  a  continuous  increase  of  expenditures  is  expected, 
is  to  approach  the  matter  from  only  one  angle — although  one 
that  is  vitally  important.  The  other  angle  of  approach  is  to 
consider  the  standard  of  giving  which  will  really  constitute 
a  saving  sacrifice — saving  to  ourselves,  our  church,  and  this 
stricken  world.  This  view  point  seems  to  be  the  fundamental 
controlling  one.  It  seems  impossible  to  govern  our  giving  upon 
the  basis  of  estimated  budgets  of  the  needs  of  the  work.  The 
needs  are  unlimited  and  our  relation  to  them  should  be  the 
measure  of  our  utmost  ability  to  give.  Instead  of  the  half- 
million  dollar  goal  of  last  year,  the  Committee  could  be  carry- 
ing on  a  service  involving  a  million  dollars  a  year  if  the  funds 
are  provided — and  those  who  know  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
America  have  faith  to  believe  that  such  a  fund  can  be  provided. 

V.  D.  N. 

Clothing  News  From  France. 

For  months  women  have  been  diligently  sewing  and  knitting  for  relief 
work  among  European  refugees.  Many  times  they  have  wished  for  defi- 
nite news  of  where  their  garments  went,  and  how  well  they  filled  the 
needs.  We  gladly  print  extracts  from  a  recent  letter  from  Beulah  A. 
Hurley,  now  working  at  Troyes,  France: 

"This  past  week  it  has  been  part  of  my  work  to  unpack  for  use  six 


cases  of  clothing  packed  in  Cherry  Street  Meeting-house,  and  I  want  a 
little  of  our  appreciation  to  get  back  where  they  came  from.  They  are 
splendid  things,  in  quality,  selection  and  making,  and  they  make  us  feel 
that  ours  is  but  a  tiny,  humble  part  in  this  work  of  distribution,  as  the 
heavy  end  is  being  done  so  splendidly  at  home.  Some  of  the  garments 
seem  to  us  such  queer  things,  but  they  are  what  the  French  wear,  and 
they  are  so  pleased  with  them.  The  chemise  of  generous  cut,  the  black 
sateen  aprons  for  women,  and  the  children's  sateen  aprons  (the  boys 
wear  these,  and  the  girls  wear  colored  gingham  ones)  make  a  special  hit, 
I  assure  you.  But  then  so  do  all  these  things,  bandages,  and  old  linen 
and  cotton  for  our  nurse,  bedding,  towels,  children's  clothes,  grownups' 
coats,  sweaters,  etc.  They  are  a  splendid  lot,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  in 
person  thank  every  one  who  has  helped  fill  those  boxes. 

"There  should  be  an  increased  proportion  of  clothing  for  men,  espec- 
ially corduroys,  and  for  big  boys  and  girls  (ten  to  fourteen  years),  also 
pantaloons  for  women. 

"I  only  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  these  things  are  appreciated  by  so 
many  people,  many  of  them  evacuated  twice  and  even  three  times,  and 
beginning  all  over  again — some  having  been  quite  well  off  at  the  begin- 
ning; and  they  are  such  a  courageous,  uncomplaining,  cheerful  people, 
in  the-face  of  such  fearful  odds. 

"The  clothes  usually  go  to  the  people  just  arrived  from  an  evacuated 
spot,  and  needing  assistance  to  get  on  their  feet.  Sometimes,  as  yester- 
day, we  get  such  things  as  this:  A  woman  with  five  children,  a  sick  grand- 
mother and  a  crippled  husband,  had  been  struggling  along  for  a  year 
before  she  asked  aid.  Again,  we  have  some  people  right  now  in  a  hospital 
with  wounds  from  the  shelling  of  their  town.  They  came  out  with  just 
the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  those  badly  torn.  One  old  couple  came  in 
yesterday,  the  man  wearing  borrowed  clothes,  as  his  own  were  not  fit 
to  appear  in  public. 

"So  it  goes  without  end,  and  it  is  a  liberal  education  to  see  how  quick 
they  all  are  to  help  those  a  bit  worse  off.  Tell  every  one  you  can  how  big 
and  fine  a  thing  they  are  doing  for  these  people." 

The  following  is  from  the  London  Committee  of  Friends  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  money  for  aiding  "Alien  Ene- 
mies" in  distress: 

"  It  has  become  necessary  to  open  a  hostel  for  some  of  the 
families  returning  to  rejoin  their  husbands  in  Germany  who 
have  been  already  exchanged,  and  this  is  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, as  in  many  cases  we  cannot  charge  them  with  the  full 
cost.  Some  of  them  have  been  waiting  for  months  and  have  had 
to  sell  their  homes  and  furniture,  and  we  are  so  glad  to  make 
the  last  few  days  or  weeks  of  suspense  as  happy  for  them  as  we 
can.  Rachel  and  Catherine  Braithwaite  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  rent  two  houses,  one  their  own  home  in  which  they 
retain  a  few  rooms,  and  the  other  next  door  where  their  Aunt 
Hannah  Gillett  used  to  reside.  Both  these  houses  have  quiet 
green  gardens  behind,  where  the  children  can  play.  The  Braith- 
waites  feel  that  their  parents  would  have  greatly  approved  of 
this  use  for  their  home.  Our  Friend,  Elizabeth  B.  Rutter,  of 
Mere  is  acting  as  Lady  Superintendent  for  both  houses,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  all  concerned  to  be  able  to  have  some  share  in 
this  last  development  of  the  Committee's  work." 

Preparation  for  Work  in  Russia. 

The  Russian  Section  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee is  planning  for  the  expansion  of  the  relief  and  recon- 
struction work  now  being  carried  on  in  Russia  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Service  Committee  and  of  the  English  Friends' 
War  Victims'  Relief  Committee,  and  as  soon  as  the  way  opens 
it  hopes  to  send  out  a  number  of  new  workers.  The  field  for 
service  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Russia  at  the  close  of  the 
war  seems  almost  unlimited  and  there  is  much  in  the  simple 
idealism  of  the  Slavic  peoples  that  must  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  us. 

In  order  to  give  some  insight  into  Russian  life  and  character 
not  only  to  possible  workers,  but  also  to  Friends  generally, 
the  Russian  Section  of  the  Service  Committee  plans  to  con- 
duct in  each  of  a  number  of  centres  throughout  the  country 
lecture  courses  in  Russian  history,  economics,  religion,  etc., 
during  this  fall  and  winter.  It  is  also  hoped  that  there  max  be 
elementary  courses  in  the  Russian  language  so  as  to  give  pros- 
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pective  workers  as  much  preparation  as  possible  for  work  in 
Russia. 

To  enable  the  Committee  to  learn  to  what  extent  such  pre- 
paratory work  may  be  justified,  it  is  requested  that  all  who  feel 
they  might  be  interested  in  such  courses  communicate  imme- 
diately with  the  Russian  Section  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia.  It  is, 
of  course,  understood  that  applicants  do  not  in  any  way  obli- 
gate themselves  to  undertake  service  in  Russia. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

It  brings  French  Reconstruction  work  very  near  in  feeling  to  meet 
Frances  Ferris  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  She  has  returned  to  keep  a 
teaching  appointment.  She  brings  the  same  good  cheer  home  with  her 
that  was  so  useful  in  France. 


The  fifty-two  French  women  students  who  recently  arrived  in  New 
York  were  the  first  contingent  of  French  scholars  who  have  been  appointed 
for  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  scholarships  which  universities  and  col- 
leges of  America  have  offered  to  French  girls,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Kelly,  of  Chicago,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  working  in  co-operation  with  the  American  Council  of 
Education. 

The  girls  were  received  at  the  National  Training  School  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  where  Dr.  Kelly  explained  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  French  stu- 
dents to  America. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  the  first  chapter  of  a  large  program  of  educational 
reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies,  and  involved  the 
exchange  of  students,  both  men  and  women,  and  also  of  faculty  members 
with  the  view  of  a  close  alignment  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  allied 
nations." — From  the  Publicity  Department  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  N.  Y. 


The  meeting  held  at  Carversville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  on  the  eighth  of 
Ninth  Month,  1918,  with  the  authority  of  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meet- 
ing and  attended  by  Samuel  W.  Jones  and  Arthur  R.  Pennell,  was  felt 
to  be  a  profitable  and  favored  season.  Although  the  attendance  was  small- 
er than  on  some  former  occasions,  due  in  part  to  local  conditions,  yet  the 
stream  of  living  Gospel  Ministry  was  felt  to  flow  out  to  those  gathered 
for  their  help  and  encouragement.  Those  called  to  exercise  their  gifts 
were  specially  favored  clearly  to  give  expression  to  vital  truths  suited  to 
the  varied  conditions  present.  Thankfulness  was  felt  for  the  opportunity. 
The  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  message  and  its  fitness  for  these  times  of 
stress  and  turmoil  as  well  as  for  every  occasion  of  life  were  impressively 
presented. 

A  petition  was  offered  for  increased  faithfulness  in  the  improvement  of 
every  talent  committed  to  our  keeping,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may. 

Earnest  souls  were  afresh  animated  to  press  forward  through  life's 
checkered  scenes,  keeping  the  crowning  end  ever  in  view. 

Quite  an  interesting  company  had  collected  at  Buckingham  Friends' 
meeting  in  the  morning  where  these  Friends  also  had  full  and  very  satis- 
factory services  in  testimony  and  supplication.  The  service  was  very 
kindly  received  by  the  members  and  attenders  of  that  meeting. 

The  visitors  had  made  considerable  sacrifice  to  attend  these  meetings, 
owing  to  the  changed  condition  of  travel  on  First-days,  but  it  is  hoped 
they  could  feel  the  peaceful  assurance  that  they  were  in  their  right  places 
and  had  been  faithful  to  revealed  duty.  They  could  well  leave  all  results 
in  the  Master's  keeping. — E.  Tomlinson 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


Harold  M.  Lane,  Howard  J.  Branson  and  Wilbur  Camp  have  been 
given  their  reconstruction  furloughs  by  the  government  and  have  left 
their  farm  positions  in  Maryland.  The  two  former  are  helping  tempo- 
rarily at  the  Germantown  Hospital  and  Wilbur  Camp  at  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Emergency  Hospital. 


Detailed  reports  from  London  regarding  the  great  new  Education 
Act  which  Parliament  has  passed,  remodelling  from  the  ground  up 
England's  entire  educational  system,  show  one  striking  omission,  an 
omission  upon  which  Americans  may  well  ponder: 

The  Act  contains  no  provision  whatsoever  for  compulsory  military  training. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  sound  English 


spirit.  Even  in  the  midst  of  war,  with  Germany  a  stone's  throw  away, 
England  can  study  her  educational  problems  cooly  and  decide  quietly 
to  keep  her  schools  as  training  centres  for  individualism  plus  service, 
rather  than,  in  a  panic,  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  Prussian  system  of  military 
drill. 

England  certainly  has  a  quality  all  her  own! 


Lecture  Courses  at  Friends'  School  Postponed. — The  opening 
of  the  course  of  lectures  which  was  announced  to  begin  on  Tenth  Month 
25th,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Haverford  Graduate  School  and  the 
Social  Order  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  has  been  postponed 
three  weeks,  on  account  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The 
general  subject  of  the  course  is:  "The  Making  of  a  New  World:  The  Needs 
and  the  Problems." 

The  first  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  eight  p.  m.,  on  Sixth-day,  Eleventh 
Month  15th,  at  Friends'  Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Philadelphia.  The  speaker  and  subject  will  be  as  heretofore  announced. 
Harry  F.  Ward,  of  New  York  City,  Professor  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service, 
is  to  speak  on  "The  Need  for  a  New  World." 

A  general  invitation  is  extended  to  all  interested. 


Report  op  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  for  Week 
Ending  Tenth  Month  19,  1918. 


Received  from  21  Meetings  $19,310.24 

Received  from  18  Individuals   407  50 

Received  for  Supplies   30.93 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   22.30 

Received  for  Refund  from  Worker   32.24 


119,803.21 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 


North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  on 
Eleventh  Month  2nd,  is  postponed  to  a  later  date.  Notice  will  be  given 
in  this  paper  as  soon  as  a  future  date  can  be  fixed. 

'  Walter  .1.  Brown. 


The  stated  meeting  of  the  Representative  Meeting  which  was  called 
for  the  18th  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Health.  It  is 
now  hoped  that  this  meeting  and  that  of  the  Westtown  Committee  (post- 
poned from  the  11th)  can  be  arranged  for  the  same  date — the  former  in 
the  morning,  the  latter  in  the  afternoon. 


NOTICES. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America 
will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Twelfth 
Street,  below  Market  Street,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Month  6,  1918,  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  m.  Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Walter  P.  Hutton, 

Secretary. 

The  Denver  Friends  (Colorado)  have  started  up  their  regular  monthly 
meetings  again,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  of  the  Friends  in  the 
East  communicate  with  Charles  W.  Savery,  604  Denham  Building, 
Denver,  Colorado,  if  they  know  the  name  and  address  of  any  Friends  in 
Denver,  either  Friends  that  have  been  here  for  some  years  or  Friends  that 
have  recently  moved  to  Denver,  as  the  Friendly  group  in  Denver  would 
be  very  glad  to  call  upon  them  and  have  them  join  in  the  meetings. 


Died.— At  her  home,  No.  311  W.  Seventh  Street,  Chester,  Pa.,  Tenth 
Month  7, 1918,  Ella  Whiteley  Webster,  wife  of  Dr.  George  C.  Webster; 
a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  Seventh  of  Tenth  Month,  1918, 

Anna  G.  Cope,  wife  of  Gilbert  Cope,  in  her  seventieth  year;  a  member  of 
Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  eleventh  of  Tenth  Month,  191S,  Emma  Annetta  Long- 
staff,  wife  of  Robert  N.  Longstaff  and  daughter  of  Mary  A.  Branting- 
ham. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Founded  186S 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 


of  Philadelphia 


Will  life  be  worth  living  at  65  ? 

Doesn't  it  depend  largely 
upon  whether  you 
have  an  income? 

Look  up  the  Provident 
Income  Insurance 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  Mac  Waiters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ™S  CARPETS 


Domestic 


Oriental 


ALL  WEAVES 


The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J0 

A  Family  House  •/  EslahUshed  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  tie  Year, 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 
Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  panct 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cated  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friend*'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Under  the  Management  of  both  the  larger 

branches  of  Friends. 
Winter  Term  First  Month  6— Third  Month  22,  1919 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  great  work  opening 
up  to  the  Sociely  of  Friends  after  the  war. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  IB.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  *5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


'FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS*  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Friends'   Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cure the  books  they  may  want  : 


"\A7E  don't  maintain  two  shifts  here, 
but  we  have  been  known  to  work 
36  hours  at  a  stretch  to  get  hurry-up 
jobs  through  on  time.  We  do  work 
night  and  day  when  we  have  to. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.Linton  Engle.Pre».         1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Spruce  1U* 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  VARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES: 


i  Locust  243 
1  Race  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 
Few   Mam  1871.  

WANTED— ABOUT  ELEVENTH  MONTH  FIRST, 
in  a  Friend's  family,  an  efficient  .active  woman,  who 
likes  little  children.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Address  C, 
Care  of  "The  Friend." 


Wanted— nursery  governess  or  moth- 
er'a  helper  in  a  Friend's  family,  near  Philadelphia. 
Interview  requested.  Address  H.,  "The  Friend,"  207 
Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— A  YOUNG  FRIEND  (LADY)   AS  As- 
sistant cashier  and  bookkeeper.  Experience  not  nec- 
essary.   Apply  at  1015  Chestnut  Street. 


SECRETARY  AND  STENOGRAPHER  WANTED  BY 
O  President  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Colum- 
bia Avenue.  Must  have  good  education  and  references 
for  character  and  ability. 


RENT.  FURNISHED.  A  COMFORTABLE  HOME, 
pleasantly  situated  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  valley.  Electric  lighted,  hot  water  heat, 
garage,  near  Friends'  Meeting,  and  Academy  on  same  side 
of  street.  Mart  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

WANTED— IN  A  FRIENDS'  FAMILY,  A  MIDDLE- 
aged  person  to  care  for  an  elderly  lady. 

Address  L,  Office  of  "The  Friend", 

207  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


G,        Elisabeth  B.  Sattcrthwaite 
enealogist    "  N  s,ockton  st- 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 
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Stop  the  Slip— Save  the  Power 

'TT  keeps  the  belts  in  A-l  condition  and 
gives  them  good  grip,"  says  a  satisfied 
user. 

It  is  absorbed  by  the  leather,  lubricating 
the  belt,  and  making  it  last  longer. 

It  reduces  slippage,  giving  the  belt  strong 

grip- 
It  cost  but  little  to  prove  its  advantages. 

Belt  Users  Book  Free 

We  have  just  published  a  small,  concise 
'  'Belt  Users  Book' '  to  help  you  get  the  most 
from  your  belts.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy 
gratis.  Let  us  also  quote  you  on  Belts,  Belt 
Preserver  and  Lace  Leather. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  St. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Oat 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELK1NS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J, 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  *  S.  H.  Letchworth 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  4.  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"  RECONSTRUCTION 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Paris  of  Iht  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Monongahela  Valley 
Traction  Company 

General  Mortgage  7%  Gold  Bonds 

Dated  July  1, 1918  Due  July  1, 1923 

Recent  rate  advances  indicate  a 
materially  increased  margin  above 
all  interest  requirements. 

These  bonds  are  unusually  well  se- 
cured and  yield  more  than  7.75%. 

Send  for  Circular  PF-I8I. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  30  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locuat 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


TUNESASSA 


IMPROV 


6.000 


MAINTE 


TED NESS 


1^2,000 
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THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe, 
Mary  Ward, 


1 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"  WINGED." 

Said  to  be  the  latt  thing  Mozart  wrote.- 


-L.  C.  W. 


Spirit!    Thy  labor  is  o'er, 

Thy  term  of  probation  is  run, 
Thy  steps  are  now  bound  for  the  untrodden  shore, 

And  the  race  of  Immortals  begun. 

Spirit!   Look  not  on  the  strife 

Or  the  pleasures  of  earth  with  regret, 

Pause  not  on  the  threshold  of  limitless  Life 
To  mourn  for  the  day  that  is  set. 

Spirit!   How  bright  is  the  road 
For  which  thou  art  now  on  the  wing — 

Thy  home  it  will  be  with  thy  Saviour  and  Lord, 
There  clear  Hallelujahs  to  sing. 


At  a  meeting  of.  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  Tenth  Month  21,  1918, 
the  following  Minute  was  adopted: 

"The  reading  of  the  Minute  adopted  at  our  last  meeting, 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  unity  in  its  larger  bearings  upon  the 
Christian  life,  revived  the  exercise  that  spread  over  us  at  that 
time,  and  called  forth  further  expressions  from  some  now  pres- 
ent. 

On  consideration  our  Clerk  was  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  the  Minute  to  The  Friend  for  publication  therein,  if  way 
should  open  to  do  so." 

William  T.  Elkinton, 

Clerk. 

At  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  Seventh  Month  22,  19 18, 
the  following  Minute  was  adopted. 

"  In  considering  the  Third  Query  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing was  directed  to  the  subject  of  unity  in  its  larger  bearings 
upon  the  Christian  life.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  amongst 
Christians  everywhere  that  the  failure  of  the  Church  in  the 
present  world  emergency  is  in  good  part  a  failure  to  grasp  the 
spiritual  realities  that  underlie  this  great  subject  of  unity. 

"Our  meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders  may  not  be  called 
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for  the  moment,  to  any  higher  service  than  that  of  striving  "0 
to  develop  in  our  membership  at  large,  and  in  the  whole  circle 
of  our  influence  those  fundamental  principles  of  the  Faith 
that  will  lead  to  an  active  oneness  in  the  service  of  our  common 
Lord.  This,  rather  than  mechanical  means  of  federation, 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  religious  thought." 


MOVEMENTS  FOR  UNITY. 


It  has  been  some  time  since  the  editor  of  Zion's  Herald, 
after -a  reading  of  the  religious  papers  of  England,  wrote: 
"  There  is  something  to  stir  the  heart  and  quicken  the  imagination 
in  the  prominence  given  the  subiect  of  church  unity  in  these  days 
over  in  England."  Were  he  writing  now  doubtless  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  subject  had  encircled  the 
globe,  so  that  the  notable  triumphs  of  Christian  progress  even 
in  this  time  of  war  have  been  in  the  direction  of  unity.  In  a 
brief  editorial  review  it  will  be  possible  to  do  little  more  than 
summarize  some  outstanding  results  of  these  movements. 
They  are  destined  to  be  of  great  moment  to  every  organized 
society  of  Christians.  None  is  too  large  and  too  independent 
to  escape  them.  None  is  too  small  to  be  passed  by  untouched. 

"The  Federal  Council  of  Churches"  might  possibly  be  men- 
tioned as  the  great  pioneer  of  all  this  wo/ld-vudc  activity- 
Its  purposes  and  some  of  its  attainments  are  too  well  under- 
stood to  make  any  outline  necessary.  It  brought  home  to 
Christians  so  fundamental  and  so  simple  a  principle  as  that 
of  co-operation  for  a  common  cause  amongst  denominations. 
Religionists  might  have  different  creeds  and  different  forms 
of  worships,  but  they  could  safely  combine  in  employing  a 
district  nurse  or  a  social  worker! 

The  first  great  reflex  from  the  more  general  practice  of  this 
simple  principle  of  co-operation  was  an  examination  by  the 
different  kinds  of  a  sect  to  see  if  their  points  of  difference  could 
not  be  resolved  and  they  federated,  if  not  united.  The  meas- 
ure of  success  attending  such  efforts  has  been  almost  incredi- 
ble. Differences  of  kind  in  Methodism,  Presbyterianism  and 
Congregationalism  have  in  many  places  wholly  disappeared, 
and  competing  bodies  brought  into  a  unity  of  action,  and  of 
worship,  too,  so  natural  that  they  have  wondered  how  they 
were  ever  divided.  At  the  present  moment  three  kinds  of 
Lutherans  are  in  process  of  amalgamation,  and  before  the 
union  is  accomplished  they  are  engaged  in  a  large  program  of 
church  reform,  based  on  democratic  principles,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Germany  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  The  most 
notable  triumph  of  this  kind,  however,  has  been  brought  to 
pass  in  far-away  China.  Under  the  lead  of  Presbyterians  in 
that  country  a  movement  reduced  the  number  of  denomina- 
tions by  nine,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  merger  of  two  more. 

A  second  step  which  may  also  be  credited  in  part  to  the 
Federal  Council,  has  brought  churches  of  different  kinds 
into  a  very  unexpected  state  of  unity.  It  is  said  that  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  was  a  pioneer  in  this  particular  movement. 
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Three  prominent  denominations  of  the  city  merged  their 
services  and  congregations  during  the  summer  into  one,  thus 
releasing  pastors  for  other  fields.  This  type  of  unity  has 
grown  to  very  considerable  proportions,  and  as  one  can  see 
at  a  glance,  is  calculated  to  affect  religious  effort  very  pro- 
foundly. Already  it  has  resulted  in  some  survey  to  determine 
how  many  churches  are  engaged  in  what  seems  like  a  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

Now  no  one  could  do  other  than  hail  such  results  as  these. 
On  the  lower  plain  of  economy  of  effort,  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  brotherliness  they  represent  an  incalculable  gain. 
They  are  in  the  main  fruits  of  unity  that  do  not  seem  to  those 
engaged  in  them  to  sacrifice  principle.  Some  one  writing  of 
this  attainment  in  The  Churchman  Afield  says:  "On  the  lower 
levels  the  distances  that  divide  are  great;  on  the  higher  levels 
they  disappear."  This  quotation  contains  the  great  thought 
which  all  these  movements  for  federated  and  co-operative 
unity  have  brought  to  the  surface.  On  the  "higher  levels" 
unity  is  a  part  of  Christian  experience.  If  we  have  the  expe- 
rience we  have  the  sense  of  unity.  But  this  forces  to  the  front, 
also,  a  revision  of  the  meaning  of  certain  highly  traditionalized 
terms.  A  reference  to  two  of  these  may  suffice  for  a  back- 
ground for  quoting  a  declaration  of  what  is  embraced  by  unity 
on  the  higher  levels. 

First,  then,  the  question  asks  itself  in  the  midst  of  these 
movements,  "What  is  the  Real  Church  of  Jesus  Christ?"  In 
every  direction  of  late  religious  discussions  have  dealt  with 
this  question.  The  following  conclusion,  quoted  from  The 
Churchman  Afield,  is  in  line  with  very  many  similar  declara- 
tions. It  is  one  of  the  first  great  fruits  of  the  whole  agitation. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  generally  apparent  that  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
which  includes  all  who  recognize  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  and  strive  to 
do  His  will,  is  a  body  which  cuts  through  all  divisional  barriers  set  up  by 
the  various  branches  of  the  organized  church,  and  takes  in  masses  of  peo- 
ple who  never  identified  themselves  with  any  branch  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity. Many  heretofore  blind  or  near-sighted  to  the  truth  are  getting 
a  more  perfect  realization  of  what  was  meant  by  the  Master  in  the  preg- 
nant utterance:  "Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  and  are  beginning  to  see  it  will  take  some- 
thing more  than  a  claim  to  membership  in  some  Christian  sect  to  admit 
one  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Secondly,  efforts  for  unity  are  forcing  much  honest  dealing 
with  the  whole  subject  of  sacramentarianism.  Devout  church- 
men of  the  traditional  type  are  balked  by  the  outlook.  An 
Episcopal  Commission  says,  "  It  feels  sure  the  mind  of  the 
churches  is  not  yet  ready  for  unity."  A  very  famous  layman 
in  our  country,  of  this  communion,  attempts  to  dismiss  the 
matter  by  saying:  "By  church  unity  I  mean  that  measure 
of  mutual  understanding  between  disciples  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  them  together  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
without  scruple  respecting  the  authority  of  the  celebrant  and 
without  question  respecting  one  another's  apprehension  of  the 
significance  of  the  rite."  ("A  Voice  from  the  Crowd,"  p.  140.) 

One  feels  a  definite  qualification  in  such  sweeping  statements 
when  expressions  like  the  following  are  found  in  the  same  book: 

"No  one  who  has  experienced  the  joy  and  peace  of  a  worthy 
sacramental  communion  will  be  a  whit  the  weaker  in  his  con- 
viction because  he  learns  to  appreciate  the  holy  calm  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  devout  Quaker."  (Page  173.) 

Such  "conviction"  however,  does  grow  weaker  and  a  new 
conception  of  the  Church  (the  conception  that  Dr.  Thomas 


Hodgkin  said  was  given  to  Quakerism  as  a  direct  inspiration) 
and  a  new  conception  of  the  field  of  reality  in  a  spiritual  in- 
terpretation of  the  sacraments  are  being  prepared  as  the  neces- 
sary ground  of  a  widespread  unity  on  the  highest  plane.  It  is 
a  plea  for  this  that  we  understand  to  be  made  by  the  minutes 
we  have  printed  to  precede  this  editorial. 

We  can  not  keep  our  aim  too  clearly  in  mind.  There  have 
been  not  a  few  appealing  expressions  of  it.  Let  us  conclude 
with  the  following  from  Edward  Grubb,  made  in  the  191 8 
session  of  London  Yearly  Meeting: 

"We  do  not  try  to  find  our  unity  with  other  Christians, 
either  in  a  common  formulated  creed  or  in  certain  practices, 
but  in  a  common  experience  of  salvation  from  sin,  a  common 
life  of  obedience  to  Christ,  and  a  common  love  of  all  Christ's 
human  brethren  springing  from  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Ghost."  J.  H.  B. 


PART  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  MARY  DUDLEY. 

Selected  by  Sybil  J.  Barker. 

.  .  .  .  "And  believing  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  we  should  simply  attend  to,  and  obediently  fol- 
low, the  light  which  maketh  manifest,  it  is  in  my  heart  to  say 
unto  thee,  dear  friend,  stand  open  to  its  unerring  discoveries, 
and  believe  in  its  infallible  teachings;  for  as  this  disposition 
prevails  in  us,  we  shall  be  instructed  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  life  and  salvation.  Yea,  if  no  inferior  medium  conveyed  any- 
thing fully  satisfactory,  or  sufficient  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
presenting  to  our  view,  I  am  persuaded  from  a  degree  of  cer- 
tain experience,  that  in  this  school  of  inward  attention,  greater 
proficiency  may  be  made  in  true  and  saving  knowledge, 
than  will  be  the  case  in  a  far  longer  space  whilst  our  views  are 
outward;  as  by  ever  so  great  exertion  of  the  mental  powers, 
things  viewed  in  the  light  and  eye  of  reason  only  may  be  de- 
cided in  a  very  erroneous  manner.  Many  however  enabled 
to  write  or  speak  on  the  most  important  points,  can  only  help 
to  convince  the  judgment  and  inform  the  understanding,  but 
the  divine  principle  wherewith  we  are  mercifully  favored, 
operates  in  a  far  more  powerful  manner;  it  not  only  speaks 
in  us  the  intelligible  language  of  conviction,  but,  whilst  it 
discovers  the  reality,  puts  us  in  possession  of  it,  and  conveys 
such  soul-satisfying  virtue  that  it  allays  the  thirst  for  every 
inferior  stream.  Here  that  water  being  partaken  of  which 
Christ  the  indwelling  fountain  administers,  we  go  not  thither 
to  draw  namely,  to  that  spot  whence  we  derived  something, 
but  not  fully  adequate  to  the  desire  or  thirst  excited;  because 
we  feel,  that  whatsoever  drinketh  of  this  unmixed  spring, 
it  is  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  RELIGION. 

Two  Travelers  Discover  That  There  Really  is  a 
Difference. 

There  are  those  who  place  Christianity  merely  on  a  par 
"with  all  religions."  The  Presbyterian  quotes  from  the 
Youths'  Companion  a  conversation  between  two  such  and  how 
their  views  materially  changed.  Here  is  the  story: 

"As  for  me,  I  think  one  religion  is  about  as  good  as  another. 
It's  mostly  a  matter  of  climate  and  race  and  tradition." 

"That's  so,"  said  the  other  man.  "Christianity  is  sentiment- 
ally attractive.  But  what  has  it  ever  really  done?  It  has  brok- 
en down  under  the  war.  It's  no  better  than  any  other  religion." 

The  world  is  small,  and  travelers  in  America  may  expect 
the  unusual.  The  two  men  were  on  a  transcontinental  train. 
A  man  seated  across  the  aisle,  who  had  the  air  of  a  foreigner, 
suddenly  leaned  forward  and  said  very  politely:  "Pardon. 
But  your  remarks,  which  I  could  not  help  but  hear,  deeply 
interest  me.  May  I  say  why?" 

"Surely.  Go  ahead,"  the  first  speaker  replied,  looking  cu- 
riously at  the  foreigner. 
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"Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  an  Armenian.  1  was  born  in  Bitlis. 
Ritlis  has  about  40.000  people.  Have  you  a  town  of  that  size 
you  can  think  of  in  America?" 

"  lust  the  si/e  of  my  own  town,"  said  the  second  man. 
Take  your  town,  then,  and  call  it  Bitlis;  and  say  to  your 
tow  n  these  things:  No  hospital,  no  doctor,  no  dentist,  no  church 
except  the  mission  and  the  Armenian,  no  press,  no  telephone, 
no  sanitation,  no  water  system,  no  library,  no  transportation, 
no  public  school.  And  that  is  your  town  here  in  America. 
That  is.  you  understand,  my  town  of  Bitlis,  in  Turkey.  The 
one  bright  spot  in  my  town  is  the  Christian  mission,  which 
supports  a  dispensary  and  a  school  and  the  hope  of  life.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  uprising  against  the  Armenians,  in  which  over 
JOO.OOO  of  them  were  massacred,  the  missionaries  in  Bitlis, 
aided  by  those  in  Van,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  saved  me  from 
torture  and  death.  All  my  relatives  were  murdered,  and  our 
property  was  utterly  destroyed.  My  wife  and  children  were 
tortured  and  burned  alive  in  my  house.  Do  you  wonder  that 
I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another? 
Gentlemen,  it  is  Christianity  that  has  stretched  out  its  healing 
hand  to  the  tortured  people  of  Europe,  and  after  the  war  it 
will  be  the  Spirit  of  the  Master  that  will  build  up  life  on  the 
ghastly  ruins.  1  am  a  witness  of  it." 

The  men  who  had  flippantly  dismissed  Christianity  in  two 
sentences  spent  the  next  hours  learning  some  wholesome 
truths  about  Christian  missions  and  heroes  of  the  cross.  The 
Armenian  was  helping  the  Bitlis  missionaries  raise  money  for 
a  hospital  in  his  city.  The  two  travelers  pulled  out  their 
pocket-books  to  make  a  contribution. 

"Send  it  to  the  headquarters  in  Boston,"  said  the  defender 
of  Christianity.  And  they  did,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the 
treasurer. 


OUR  LATTER  DAYS. 


SARAH  DODNET. 

A  cloucfy  morning  and  a  golden  eve 

Warm  with  the  glow  that  never  lingers  long; 

Such  is  our  life,  and  who  would  pause  to  grieve 
Over  a  tearful  day  that  ends  in  song? 

The  dawn  was  gray  with  mist  and  rain, 
There  was  no  sweetness  in  the  chilly  blast, 

Dead  leaves  were  strewn  along  the  dusty  lane 
That  led  us  to  the  sunset  light  at  last. 

'Tis  an  old  tale  beloved;  we  may  find 

Heart  stories  round  us  just  the  same, 
Speak  to  the  sad  and  tell  them  God  is  kind; 

Do  they  not  tread  the  path  through  which  we  came? 

Our  youth  went  by  in  recklessness  and  haste,  ' 
And  precious  things  were  lost  as  soon  as  gained; 

Yet  patiently  our  Father  saw  the  waste 

And  gathered  up  the  fragments  that  remained. 

Taught  by  His  love,  we  learned  to  love  aright; 

Led  by  His  hand,  we  passed  through  dreary  ways; 
And  now  how  lovely  is  the  mellow  light 

That  shines  so  calmly  on  our  latter  days! 


Shut  the  Door. — A  man  was  standing  in  a  telephone  booth 
trying  to  talk,  but  could  not  make  out  the  message.  He  kept 
saying,  "  1  can't  hear,  I  can't  hear."  The  other  man  by  and 
by  said  sharply,  "  If  you'll  shut  the  door,  you  can  hear." 

His  door  was  not  shut,  and  he  could  hear  not  only  the  man's 
voice,  but  the  street  and  store  noises,  too.  Some  folks  have 
gotten  their  hearing  badly  confused  because  their  doors  have 
not  been  shut  enough.  Man's  voice  and  God's  voice  have  be- 
come mixed  in  their  ears.  They  can  not  tell  between  them. 
The  bother  is  partly  with  the  door.  If  you'll  shut  that  door, 
you  can  hear. — S.  D.  Gordon. 


THE  YELLOW  FEVER  EPIDEMIC  OF  1793. 

[We  have  been  hearing  the  past  weeks  that  our  city  has  never 
known  such  a  scourge  "since  the  yellow  fever  epidemic." 
For  the  sake  of  contrast  we  are  printing  the  following  statistics: 

In  1793  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  40,163.  As  a 
result  of  the  outbreak  17,297  people  left  the  city,  closing 
2,728  houses.  This  left  3,599  houses  occupied  by  22,866  people. 
Of  this  number  it  was  estimated  that  5,000  died.  The  weekly 
death-rate  during  the  present  visitation  has  at  least  once  ex- 
ceeded that  number. 

In  1793  many  Friends  heroically  responded  to  the  call  to 
serve  as  nurses  and  helpers  as  some  have  done  at  this  time. 
The  fact  that  nursing  is  now  a  profession  and  that  hospitals 
are  numerous  makes  a  great  difference. 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  has  allowed  us  to  print  from  the  parchment 
in  his  possession  the  resolution  of  thanks  adopted  by  the  city 
for  his  great-grandfather,  William  Sansom  and  others  who 
were  leaders  in  the  heroism. 

We  also  reproduce  a  notation  made  on  the  original  marriage 
certificate  of  John  and  Hannah  Labert,  also  furnished  by 
G.  Vaux,  Jr.  After  three  years  of  married  life  they  and  their 
infant-child  died  of  the  scourge. — Fds.] 
For  William  Sansom — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  District  of  Southwark  assembled  on  Saturday, 
the  twenty-second  day  of  March,  1794,  at  the  City  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  report  of  their 
Committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  Instrument  expressive 
of  the  most  cordial,  grateful  and  fraternal  thanks  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  to  their  Committee  of  Health,  for  the 
important,  hazardous  and  successful  services  by  them  rendered, 
during  the  calamity  that  lately  afflicted  the  City  and  Liberties; 
the  following  form  was  unanimously  adopted  and  agreed  to  on 
this  occasion: 

Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Governor 
of  the  Universe,  to  permit,  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  last,  a  most  dreadful  visitation  or  epi- 
demic malady  to  afflict  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia, 
in  such  manner  that  it  is  supposed  not  less  than  five  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof  have  fallen  victims  to  the  same. 
And  Whereas,  the  following  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  as  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor,  to  wit:  James  Wilson,  Jacob  Tomkins  and 
William  Sansom,  and  the  following  persons  as  a  Committee 
of  Health,  to  wit:  Matthew  Clarkson,  Stephen  Girard,  John 
Letchworth,  John  Haworth,  Thomas  Savery,  Henry  Deforrest, 
Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  Caleb  Lownes,  Peter  Helm, 
James  Kerr,  James  Swain,  Jacob  Witman,  John  Connelly, 
Daniel  Offley,  Thomas  Wistar,  Israel  Israel,  James  Shars- 
wood,  Matthew  Carey,  Samuel  Benge,  Andrew  Adgate  and 
Joseph  Inskeep,  and  the  following  persons,  members  of  the 
Assistant  Committee  of  Health  in  the  Northern  Liberties 
and  the  district  of  Southwark,  to  wit:  William  P.  Spragues, 
William  Gregory,  Joseph  Burns,  Jacob  Winnemore  and  Shu- 
bert  Armitage,  totally  disregarding  their  own  personal  pres- 
ervation, and  only  intent  on  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
malignant  disorder,  with  a  magnanimity  and  patriotism  merit- 
ing the  highest  eulogiums,  stood  forth  and  by  very  generous 
and  endearing  exertion  preserved  the  lives  of  many  of  their 
fellow-citizens  from  death,  by  conveying  them  to  a  suitable 
hospital  which  they  had  provided  at  Bushhill  for  their  recep- 
tion, where  under  the  meritorious  exertions  and  peculiar  care 
of  Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Helm,  two  of  the  citizens  above 
named,  every  possible  comfort  was  provided  for  the  sick,  and 
decent  burial  for  those  whom  their  efforts  could  not  preserve 
from  the  ravages  of  the  prevailing  distemper.  In  order. 
Therefore,  to  Perpetuate  the  Memory  of  such  distin- 
guished usefulness  to  distant  times,  and  to  serve  as  an  example 
and  encouragement  to  others,  to  emulate  the  like  beneficent 
virtues,  should  it  ever  unfortunately  again  become  necessary 
to  practise  them,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  districts 
of  Southwark  and  Northern  Liberties  do,  by  this  Instrument, 
present  to  the  above-named  William  Sansom.  .is  .1  Guardian 
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of  the  Poor,  to  the  above-named  Matthew  Clarkson,  Caleb 
Lownes,  Thomas  Wistar,  Stephen  Girard,  Peter  Helm,  Israel 
Israel,  John  Letchworth,  James  Kerr,  James  Sharswood, 
John  Haworth,  James  Swain,  Matthew  Carey,  Thomas  Savery, 
Jacob  Witman,  Samuel  Benge,  Henry  Deforrest  and  John 
Connelly  as  a  Committee  of  Health,  and  to  the  above-named 
William  P.  Sprague,  William  Gregory,  Joseph  Burns,  Jacob 
Winnemore  and  Shubert  Armitage,  as  members  of  the  Assist- 
ant Committee  of  Health,  their  most  cordial,  grateful  and  fra- 
ternal thanks  for  their  benevolent  and  patriotic  exertions  in 
relieving  the  miseries  of  suffering  humanity  on  the  late  occa- 
sion. And  as  Andrew  Adgate,  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant, 
Joseph  Inskeep  and  Daniel  Off  ley,  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Health,  and  James  Wilson  and  Jacob  Tomkins,  members 
of  the  Assistant  Committee  of  Health,  unfortunately  fell 
victims  to  their  generous  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  hoped  that  their  great  services  will  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance  by  the  citizens,  to  whose  welfare 
they  so  nobly  devoted  themselves  even  unto  death,  and  that 
this  will  be  evidenced  on  all  proper  occasions  in  a  suitable 
attention  to  their  surviving  relatives. 

Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  this  Instrument  be  duly  engrossed 
upon  parchment,  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting,  and 
presented  to  each  of  the  persons  above  named,  and  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  deceased  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  above  named,  to  remain  with  them  as 
a  Memorial  of  the  sense  their  fellow-citizens  entertain  of  the 
services  rendered  them  during  the  late  dreadful  calamity. 

Thomas  McKean, 

Chairman. 


John  Lambert  and  Hannah  Lambert  both  died  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  Philadelphia,  the  Ninth  Month  28th  and  29th,  1793. 
Their  mother,  Hannah  Pryor  nursed  them  both  and  their 
infant  child.  They  were  all  buried  from  their  house  in  Third 
Street,  between  Spruce  and  Walnut  Streets,  and  they  were  all 
taken  away  one  after  the  other  for  interment,  she  came  into 
the  country  to  White  Marsh,  the  residence  of  her  eldest  son, 
who  makes  this  memorandum  in  remembrance  of  that  melan- 
choly and  distressed  year,  when  the  mother  at  the  risk  of  her 
life  went  to  the  city  at  that  awful  period,  visited  and  nursed 
her  tender  daughter,  the  city  being  visited  by  a  pestilential 
disease  at  that  time  called  the  Plague.  Several  thousand  died 
in  a  few  days  and  grass  grew  between  the  stones  and  bricks 
in  the  populace  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

[Signed]  Thomas  W.  Pryor. 

Twelfth  Month,  1803. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 


WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  209.) 

This  narrative  should  now  return  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
and  the  problems  it  had  to  deal  with  in  its  corporate  capacity. 
They  were  far  more  numerous  than  can  here  be  unfolded. 
Slavery  and  the  Indian  question  engaged  some  attention. 
There  were  occasional  appeals  from  subordinate  meetings  to 
be  considered.  The  new  house  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  its  ex- 
tensive youths'  galleries  and  heavy  shutters,  was  finished  and 
occupied  in  1816.  A  "Book  of  Discipline"  was  completed 
and  published  in  1819.  It  follows  pretty  closely  the  Balti- 
more Discipline  of  the  corresponding  period,  including  the 
long  standing  but  happily  now  obsolete, 

Eighth  Query,  Are  Friends  careful  to  hear  a  testimony  against 
slavery?  Do  they  provide  in  a  suitable  manner  for  those 
under  their  direction  who  have  had  their  freedom  secured, 
and  are  they  instructed  in  useful  learning? 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  like  Baltimore,  was  destined  at  an 
early  day  to  face  the  question  of  propagation  by  division. 
In  1817  Miami  and  Fairfield  Quarters  suggested  another  Year- 
ly Meeting  for  western  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  was  considered  in 


181 8,  again  in  181 9,  and  finally  referred  to  a  committee  to 
report  in  1820.  There  were  then  present  eight  Quarterly 
meetings  for  the  last  time.  It  was  decided  that  year,  that 
Miami,  West  Branch,  Fairfield,  White  Water  and  Blue  River 
Quarters  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  convene  at  White  Water 
in  1 82 1,  as  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  When  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  convened  in  1821  only  Redstone,  Short  Creek 
and  Salem  were  represented.  Stillwater  was  authorized 
that  year  and  was  represented  in  1822,  and  New  Garden  in 
1824. 

In  all  these  earlier  years  Ohio  Friends  continued  to  derive 
strength  and  encouragement  from  the  visits  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  who  came  to  them  from  distant  parts,  as  well  as 
those  of  their  own  membership  who  were  led  to  labor  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  own  particular  meetings.  Daniel  Wheeler 
was  present  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1839,  while  the  session 
of  1840  seems  to  have  witnessed  something  of  an  outpouring 
of  ministerial  labor  from  distant  parts.  Elizabeth  Robson 
(England),  Christopher  Healy  and  Samuel  Cope  (Pennsyl- 
vania), John  Wood  (New  York),  Elizabeth  Meader  (Rhode 
Island),  William  Hobbs,  William  Pearson,  Thomas  Arnot, 
Anna  Hobbs  (Indiana),  and  Aaron  Wills  (New  Jersey),  were 
all  present  with  minutes  liberating  them  for  religious  service. 
Nathan  Kite  and  Samuel  Bettle,  of  Philadelphia,  were  present 
in  1 84 1.  The  list  might  be  greatly  extended.  Some  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  only,  others  visited  extensively  the  sub- 
ordinate meetings.  A  memorandum  from  one  of  the  branches 
of  Springfield  Quarter  mentions  Ann  Jones  (England),  1826; 
Thomas  Shillitoe  (England),  1829;  Jared  Patterson  (Still- 
water), 1829,  Jacob  Branson  (Flushing),  183 1;  Rebecca 
Updegraff  (Short  Creek),  1832;  Jonathan  Backhouse  (England), 
1 831;  John  and  Elizabeth  Meader  (New  England),  1832; 
Elisha  Bates  (Short  Creek),  1832;  Hinchman  Haines  (New 
Jersey),  1832;  Joseph  Edgerton  (Somerset),  1832;  Lindley 
M.  Hoag  (Massachusetts),  1835;  Benjamin  Hoyle  (Stillwater), 
1835;  Daniel  Wood  (Alum  Creek),  1835;  Jeremiah  Hubbard 
(Pennsylvania),  1837.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  other  meet- 
ings were  being  visited  similarly.  The  cementing  influence 
of  such  labor,  rightly  directed,  was  one  of  the  determining 
factors  in  the  early  years  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

As  we  survey  the  work  of  that  body,  the  growth  of  which 
has  been  thus  outlined,  there  remains  no  doubt  that  the  Head 
of  the  Church  was  using  it  for  the  advancement  of  Truth. 
If  the  results  have  been  imperfect,  if  the  fruitage  has  been  less 
than  might  have  been  expected,  it  may  still  be  claimed,  with- 
out boasting,  that  much  of  good  was  accomplished.  An  or- 
ganizing and  restraining  influence  reached  down  through  its 
subordinate  branches,  the  lives  of  men  and  women  were 
strengthened  and  sweetened,  and  in  a  good  degree,  the  Gospel 
message  had  freer  course  because  there  was  such  a  body  as 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  land.  There  remains  one  deeply 
interesting  story  to  be  narrated. 

One  of  the  most  important  concerns  which  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  its  earlier  days,  and  which 
was  finally  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Boarding  School  for  the  better  training  of  its  youth. 
It  is  deserving  of  fuller  notice  than  some  other  matters.  The 
idea  developed  very  early.  At  the  second  session,  1814,  the 
following  minute  was  made: 

"The  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  institution 
for  the  youth  of  the  Society  within  the  limits  of  this 
meeting,  coming  weightily  before  us,  after  a  time  of 
solid  consideration,  the  important  subject  is  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  next  year." 

Next  year  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, in  the  hope  that  funds  would  begin  to  accumulate.  In 
1 8 1 6  ten  Friends  were  named  to  receive  any  contributions 
which  might  be  offered.  This  committee  consisted  of  Abel 
Knight,  Jonathan  Taylor,  Nathan  Updegraff,  Isaac  Packer, 
William  Heald,  David  Brown,  Emmor  Bailey,  James  Paty, 
Richard  Barrett  and  George  Shugart.    So  for  a  series  of  years 
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the  subject  lingered  on  the  minutes  until  1819,  when,  as  no 
funds  appeared,  the  project  no  longer  claimed  attention  in  the 
annual  gatherings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


UNION  UNIVERSITY  AT  CHENGTU. 

Note.— The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Union  University  of 
Chengtu,  West  China,  held  their  annual  meeting  this  year  in 
Philadelphia.  Friends  will  remember  that  this  Union  work  is 
one  in  which  members  of  our  Society  have  been  interested 
from  the  beginning.  Perhaps  no  Christian  outpost  in  the  East  • 
represents  a  larger  opportunity  for  service  from  the  fact  that 
it  makes  a  united  and  not  a  divided  front.  Scattergood  Hall 
for  the  Middle  School,  the  gift  for  which  was  noted  in  The 
Friend,  will  probably  not  be  built  till  the  present  abnormal 
conditions  subside.  They  are  felt  acutely  in  China.  A  portion 
of  the  annual  report  follows: 

"The  first  impression  that  makes  for  significance  in  the 
West  China  University  is  the  magnitude  of  the  idea  itself  and 
the  sublime  faith  with  which  it  has  been  carried  forward  de- 
spite obstacles  that  have  at  times  made  the  going  hard.  The 
extent  of  the  grounds  and  the  number  of  buildings  stand  as 
an  undeniable  evidence  of  this.  It  requires  fully  an  hour  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  boundary  stones  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  property.  From  the  "scrap  of  paper"  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  in  ten  years  would  be  commendable  for  a 
real  estate  company,  but  it  does  not  stop  there,  for  something 
like  a  city  marks  it.  Wide  roads,  the  like  of  which  are  unknown 
in  West  China,  traverse  a  good  part  of  it,  and  they  are  bor- 
dered by  lanmu  and  willow  that  promise  to  make  the  shady 
walks,  so  dear  to  the  Western  mind,  before  many  years  have 
passed  by.  Buildings,  new  and  old,  some  in  transition  and 
others  going  on  to  completion,  add  to  the  picture.  Forty 
buildings  and  groups  of  buildings,  including  the  missionary 
children's  school,  are  included  in  this  grouping,  with  three 
large  college  buildings  and  two  residences  that  are  now  in 
process  of  erection.  This  last  item  in  itself  is  significant. 
Few  colleges  in  any  land  can  boast  of  three  buildings  being 
erected  simultaneously.  This  change  in  the  material  assem- 
bling from  that  "scrap  of  paper"  ten  years  ago,  represents 
three  hundred  thousand  gold  dollars,  or  to  see  it  piled  up,  as 
we  see  the  bricks  on  the  campus,  a  stack  of  Sze-chwan  dollars 
over  a  mile  and  one-tenth  high,  when  figured  at  the  normal 
rate  of  exchange. 

"Next  is  the  impact  of  the  life  of  the  University,  for  this 
great  plot  is  far  from  the  Deserted  Village  idea.  There  are 
now  three  hundred  and  forty-five  students  on  the  campus, 
without  including  the  students  of  the  practice  school  and  the 
night  school.  A  staff  of  twenty-one  foreigners- are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  University,  together  with  sixteen  Chinese 
instructors,  exclusive  of  the  student  teachers.  These  with  the 
families  and  workmen  make  a  good-sized  village,  which  is  now 
added  to  by  a  refugee  settlement  of  three  hundred  more.  The 
Scrap  of  Paper  has  begun  to  live  at  a  rate  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  institution  itself,  and  that  other  institu- 
tion, the  Church,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  life  is  more  than 
numbers,  for  it  is  a  working,  studying,  teaching,  walking,  run- 
ning, jumping,  playing,  thinking,  preaching  and  praying  com- 
munity. The  aim  of  it  all  is  evident.  A  strong  body,  a  clear, 
well-trained  intellect,  and  a  pure  heart  with  a  noble  purpose. 
This  life,  like  the  life  from  above,  is  not  a  pond  which  receives 
and  evaporates,  but  a  fountain  flowing  out.  Change  the 
figure  in  the  above  paragraph  from  the  pile  to  the  stream  and 
the  significance  of  this  side  of  the  University  must  be  evident, 
though  the  stream  is  still  very  near  its  source.  The  life  of  the 
University  is  now  scattered  over  a  good  share  of  the  province. 
Most  of  those  who  have  gone  out  have  not  completed  the 
course,  in  fact  only  four  have  completed  all  the  work  of  the 
University.  Others  have  finished  some  preparatory  special 
course  that  has  fitted  them  for  teaching  or  preaching,  in 
which  they  are  now  engaged.  Still  others  are  loaned  to  the 
missions  for  like  service.  If  we  should  count  these  upon 
our  roll  as  students  in  extension  work,  our  number  would  be 


considerably  augmented.  The  stream  of  life  is  thus  making 
itself  felt  in  the  church  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  increas- 
ing volume  and  greater  efficiency.  This  together  with  the 
creation  of  public  ideals  and  a  Christian  atmosphere  and  in- 
fluence that  will  help  spiritualize  human  relations,  constitute 
the  chief  significance  to  the  man  who  will  lift  his  eyes  above 
and  beyond  the  towers  of  the  campus. 

"The  broad  purpose  that  marks  the  University  and  the 
broad  charity  that  pervades  it  are  the  next  features  that 
challenge  attention.  It  is  significant  evidence  of  a  new  and  a 
better  day  that  four  denominations  belonging  to  three  coun- 
tries, representing  the  great  antipodes  of  polity  and  doctrine, 
are  entwined  together  like  the  strands  of  a  great  rope  to  lift 
West  China  Godwards.  And  it  is  a  happy  incident  that  marks 
the  end  of  the  first  decade,  for  we  begin  the  next  with  five 
instead  of  four  strands  in  the  cable.  The  church  Missionary 
Society  at  their  recent  conference  voted  to  join  in  the  work  of 
the  University  and  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  begin 
work  in  the  autumn.  That  action  in  itself  is  a  testimonial 
that  thus  far  we  have  run  well,  and  that  the  running  is  not 
over. 


"  The  year  has  been  marked  by  our  first  gift  of  land  from  a 
Chinese  benefactor.  A  small  plot  (less  than  a  Chinese  acre) 
lay  right  at  our  main  entrance;  the  family  were  unwilling  to 
sell,  as  the  rent  from  this  and  some  other  land  was  used  to  main- 
tain ancestral  sacrifices,  but  they  have  presented  the  land  as 
a  gift  to  the  University.  The  gift  is  most  acceptable  in  itself 
and  perhaps  even  more  welcome  and  important  as  an  earnest 
of  similar  gifts  to  come. 


"  In  the  Middle  and  Normal  Schools  vocational  work  has 
been  given  a  larger  place.  Carpenter's  tools  are  carried  to 
school  along  with  text-books — a  change  which  those  who  know 
China  best  will  most  appreciate — the  Middle  school  boys 
learn  tailoring,  and  in  the  Normal  school  the  students  work  at 
the  silk  industry  in  its  three  branches  of  mulberry  culture,  silk- 
worm rearing  and  winding;  and  the  knowledge  which  they  thus 
acquire  is  of  a  character  to  affect  the  whole  economic  status 
of  the  Christian  population  in  West  China. 


"  The  Chinese  have  shown  us  that  they  believe  in  us  and  trust 
us  and  wish  to  co-operate  with  us.  And  we  value  these  tokens 
of  support  and  approval  because  we  believe  they  indicate  that 
our  work  is  on  the  true  and  only  foundation,  in  partnership 
with  the  Divine  Leader,  and  in  the  highest  and  final  sense 
incapable  of  failure." 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate, 

Harry  T.  Silcock, 

Vice-president. 
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Letters  From  Japan. 

(Continued  from  page  209.) 

The  paddies  are  so  arranged  in  many  places  that  they  can 
be  drained  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  and  they  are  often  left  in 
this  partly  dry  condition  until  the  ground  has  been  prepared 
for  the  new  crop  the  next  spring.  The  smallest  paddies  are 
only  a  few  square  yards  in  area,  and  in  most  places  one  does 
not  see  larger  ones  than  half  an  acre.  They  are  "plowed"  by 
hand,  the  kind  of  tool  depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil. 
I  have  seen  four  tools  in  use — a  long-bladed  hoe,  a  long-bladed 
shovel,  a  hoe  with  a  long  curved  blade,  wielded  like  a  scythe 
(for  light  sandy  soils),  and  a  tool  like  a  spading  fork,  with  a 
handle  like  a  hoe.  . 

The  seed  is  sown  thickly  in  a  paddy,  which  is  then  kept 
flooded.  When  the  plants  are  six  inches  or  more  high,  they  are 
pulled  up,  separated  and  planted  one  in  a  place  in  the  flooded 
paddies.  They  are  planted  in  rows  about  eleven  inches  apart, 
and  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Often  the  rows  are 
beautifully  straight,  sometimes  they  are  curved,  following 
the  curved  boundary  of  a  paddy.  Oftenjhey  are  just  crooked. 
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Of  course  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  setting  out  the 
plants  take  a  great  deal  of  work.  It  makes  my  back  ache  to 
see  the  people  planting  rice.  They  are  ankle-deep  in  mud,  and 
must  bend  over  all  the  time  to  reach  the  ground  with  their 
hands.  Nor  is  the  back-breaking  over  when  the  plants  are 
set  out.  Several  times  the  ground  must  be  cultivated.  This  is 
done  with  a  narrow  rake  with  long  teeth,  the  handle  of  which 
is  generally  less  than  a  foot  long.  One  hand  wields  the  rake 
and  the  other  grubs  in  the  mud  without  any  tool.  All  this 
labor  is  shared  by  men  and  women  alike.  1  am  glad  to  say 
that  1  have  not  seen  any  small  children  at  work  in  the  rice 
fields.  Sometimes  we  see  them  playing  about  while  their  eld- 
ers are  working,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

The  growing  rice  looks  very  different  from  wheat  or  oats  or 
barley.  The  leaves  do  not  bend  gracefully  over  when  the  plant 
is  a  foot  high,  like  the  leaves  of  our  grains,  but  all  point  straight 
up.  The  grain  is  not  borne  in  a  close  head  like  wheat,  but  in  a 
loose  group,  more  like  oats.  The  reaping  is  done  a  handful  at 
a  time,  the  cutting  tool  being  much  like  a  miniature  scythe. 
Various  methods  are  used  for  drying  the  grain  before  thresh- 
ing. Sometimes  it  is  hung  with  the  heads  down  on  bamboo 
frames.  Rice  is  easily  threshed,  and  very  primitive  methods 
are  used.  It  is  often  simply  beaten  off,  by  seizing  a  bunch 
of  stalks  in  the  hands  and  beating  them  against  a  board.  I 
have  seen  wheat  threshed  in  this  same  way.  The  separation 
of  grain  and  chaff  is  often  done  in  the  Scriptural  manner,  by 
tossing  it  up  in  the  wind.  Hand-driven  fanning  mills  are  used, 
at  least  in  the  north,  for  cleaning  both  grain  and  beans. 

The  rice  straw  is  tied  up  in  neat  bunches  and  sold  for  a 
great  variety  of  uses.  It  is  much  stronger  than  the  straw  of 
our  American  grains.  Much  of  it  is  twisted  into  rope  and  much 
woven  into  matting,  and  these  are  used  for  a  vast  variety  of 
purposes.  Fences  to  keep  snow  from  drifting  across  the  track 
of  the  railroad  in  the  north  are  made  by  lashing  poles  together 
with  straw  rope  and  covering  the  frame  so  made  with  straw 
matting.  The  universal  method  of  making  scaffolding  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  or  the  painting  of  old  ones,  or  of 
putting  up  frames  for  temporary  buildings  of  any  kind,  is  to 
tie  poles  together  with  rice  straw  rope,  instead  of  nailing 
together  sawed  boards  and  sawed  timbers. 

The  uses  of  straw  rope  are  numberless,  and  some  of  them 
would  surprise  you.  When  goods  are  shipped  in  wooden  boxes, 
after  the  lids  are  nailed  on,  a  great  quantity  of  straw  rope  is 
tied  around  each  box.  Often  straw  matting  is  wrapped  around 
the  box  before  the  rope  is  put  on.  A  box  does  not  seem  to  be 
considered  a  safe  package  unless  it  is  tied  up!  When  bricks 
are  carried  on  the  railroad,  they  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  four 
with  straw  rope.  Sake  (sahkay),  the  rice  wine,  which  is  the 
national  drink  of  Japanese  topers,  is  transported  in  curious 
casks  shaped  like  a  half-barrel,  with  bamboo  hoops.  The  bam- 
boo is  twisted  together,  and  the  casks  are  really  quite  strong, 
but  whether  they  are  being  hauled  about  the  street  on  a  man- 
pulled  cart  or  being  sent  to  a  distance  in  railway  cars,  they 
are  always  tied  up  with  many  yards  of  rice  straw  rope,  and 
often  two  are  tied  together  into  a  package. 

Not  only  is  rice  straw  woven  into  flat  mats,  but  into  sacks 
of  various  sizes.  These  are  used  to  hold  rice  and  other  grains, 
beans,  charcoal,  potatoes,  salt  and  very  many  other  things. 
To  a  large  extent  these  sacks  take  the  place  of  our  sacks, 
whether  of  cotton  or  burlap,  and  also  of  our  barrels  and  boxes 
as  containers  for  all  sorts  of  merchandise.  Flour  and  Portland 
cement,  which  are  "foreign"  things,  are  too  fine  to  be  carried 
in  straw  sacks,  so  flour  is  put  into  cotton  sacks,  and  cement 
into  barrels,  such  as  we  have  in  America.  The  sandals  which 
are  the  customary  foot-wear  of  the  laborer  are  made  of  straw 
and  tied  on  with  straw  rope.  The  present  price  of  these  in 
Karuizawa  is  four  sen  (about  two  cents)  a  pair.  The  clumsy 
boots  worn  in  Yezo  when  there  has  been  a  deep  snow  are 
also  of  straw. 

Lloyd  Balderston. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Learn  to  distrust  thy  strength,  and  to  depend  upon  God's." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTER  OF  JESSE  FORSYTHE. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Friend  contained  information  as 
to  where  a  number  of  the  boys  from  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
were  located  in  France,  among  them  naming  those  who.  had 
been  sent  to  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  "entertaining  the  chil- 
dren in  a  home."  A  recent  letter  from  Jesse  G.  Forsythe,  one 
of  those  detailed  to  Lyons,  seems  to  indicate  that  these  boys 
are  otherwise  employed.  Under  date  of  Ninth  Month  5th, 
writing  from  La  Chaux,  he  says: 

"We  have  been  up  to  our  necks  in  work  last  week  getting 
ready  for  the  people  who  came  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
Hospital  at  Toul,  which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  military 
for  a  hospital.  We  had  to  finish  the  floors  of  two  barracks 
which  are  of  the  same  size,  20x100  feet,  as  those  spoken  of  in 
my  previous  letters.  First-day  night  we  worked,  Fred.  Hester 
all  night  until  10.40  the  next  day.  George  Holmes  and  I  went 
to  bed  at  one  a.  m.,  after  a  midnight  lunch.  I  was  up  at  6.30 
in  order  to  help  finish  before  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  one 
p.  m.  I  made  one  trip  to  town,  for  the  laundry  and  milk  for 
the  two  Red  Cross  Hospitals  (American).  On  the  second  trip 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  transportation  department  informed 
that  the  train  was  coming  at  twelve  instead  of  one.  It  was 
then  1 1 .40.  I  went  to  the  military  garage  to  leave  the  essence 
(gasoline  substitute)  cans  and  delivered  the  balance  of  the 
laundry.  At  12.05  I  returned  to  the  station  where  one  of 
the  sailor-boys  stationed  there,  told  me  to  go  across  the  street 
to  the  Hotel  Piolat  for  lunch,  which  I  did  toute  de  suite.  The 
train  came  on  time  at  one  o'clock,  with  upward  of  four  hundred 
people  on  board,  men,  women,  children,  babies,  whooping 
coughers,  T.  B.'s  and  attendants.  Dinner  was  served  at  the 
station  after  which  the  group  was  divided  up  and  loaded  into 
camions  to  be  taken  to  the  various  hospitals  in  Lyons  and  to 
"A"  station  for  a  train  to  the  Chateau  des  Halles.  We  got 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  out  here  at  La 
Chaux.  At  present  we  have  more  than  five  hundred  people 
here  to  feed,  which  keeps  me  busy  driving  the  car  between 
here  and  Lyons.  About  every  other  night  I  have  to  take  Mme. 
Beyer,  the  provisioner,  into  the  country  for  a  load  of  pommes 
de  terre,  of  which  we  use  almost  two  hundred  kilos  a  day,  or 
six  tons  per  month.  We  go  to  town  every  afternoon  for  va- 
rious kinds  of  shopping,  but  this  p.  m.  we  start  one  hour  later 
than  usual,  since  our  time  for  getting  milk  has  been  changed. 
Instead  of  getting  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  litres  in  the 
morning,  which  has  been  kept  all  night  without  ice,  we  now 
get  part  in  the  morning  and  the  balance  in  the  evening. 

Have  you  subscribed  for  Reconstruction?  It  gives  much  per- 
sonal experience  from  so  varied  sources.  .  .  .  Well,  here 
it  is  Sixth-day  night  and  this  letter  not  finished  yet.  1  was  up 
at  5.30  this  morning,  and  have  been  going  ever  since.  We  must 
get  to  the  market  at  Neuville  early  to  get  first  choice  on  any- 
thing." 

From  above  it  will  appear  that  the  boys  apparently  have 
little  time  to  assist  in  amusing  the  children. 


INTER-GROUP  LETTER  IN  FRANCE. 

About  two  months  ago  William  C.  Biddle,  of  the  Paris 
Office  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  started 
an  Inter-Group  letter  which  is  sent  regularly  to  each  one  of 
the  Units  in  France.  The  object  of  this  is  to  acquaint  the  dif- 
ferent groups  with  all  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on.  The 
letter  sent  out  under  date  of  Eighth  Month  10th,  refers  to  the 
Tuberculosis  Settlement  which  was  being  built  at  Malabry 
just  outside  of  Paris.  It  also  gives  some  idea  of  the  various 
kinds  of  work  which  the  members  of  the  Unit  find  to  do. 

"Poor  Malabry!  We  were  working  with  such  high  hopes 
and  interest!  How  pleasant,  in  after  years,  to  remember  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  building  a  village  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  houses  for  tuberculosis  sufferers!  And  such  an 
attractive  spot.  Nearly  all  Unit  No.  2  men  at  least  visited  it. 
Well,  the  army  liked  it  also,  and  they  have  taken  it  for  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  Our  men  are  leaving  for  Sens,  Dole,  Ornans,  etc., 
about  eight  remaining  to  finish  up  the  few  huts  out  of  the 
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forty-seven  erected  that  are  not  quite  completed.  Will  re- 
port new  wherabouts  of  men  in  our  next.  We  hope,  when  the 
army  is  done  with  it.  it  will  he  turned  back  into  its  original 
purpose.  Then  we  may  still  be  able  to  complete  all  the  huts 
as  originally  planned." 

A  recent  letter  from  Mahlon  Harvey  reads  as  follows:  "1 
am  enjoying  life  here  immensely.  If  I  were  to  take  a  vacation 
1  could  not  wish  for  a  better  place.  We  are  about  eight  miles 
from  Lyon,  on  a  great,  fine  hill.  From  my  window  1  look  out 
over  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Saone,  all  bedecked  with  the 
unique  peasant  homes  and  chateaus.  Then,  looking  still  far- 
ther to  the  east,  on  a  clear  day,  1  can  see  the  Alps  and  other 
Switzerland  mountains,  with  Mt.  Blanc  looming  up  over  all. 
Or  1  may  go  to  a  neighboring  farm  and  watch. a  slow  ox-team 
creep  along  while  at  the  same  time  three  or  four  great  white 
aeroplanes  are  humming  overhead.  Life  is  immense  and  I 
try  to  envelop  its  bigness ! 

"Our  work  is  interesting  most  of  the  time.  I  have  been 
garcon  dc  cbambre,  electrician,  plumber,  carpenter,  digger  of 
ditches,  dairyman  and  professional  playground  man  already. 
1  fear  that  1  may  become  a  regular  Jack  of  all  Trades  or  a 
•  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.'" 

Mahlon  may  be  a  jack  of  all  Trades,  but  he  is  evidently 
not  the  proverbial  '  Master  of  None,'  for  another  letter  just 
received  shows  somebody  has  appreciated  his  work.  He  has 
been  sent  out  to  Chateau  des  Halles,  which  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Lyon  and  about  forty  miles  from  La  Chaux, 
to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  staff  there  and  have  charge  of 
the  playground  work.  There  are  about  seventy-five  boys, 
eleven  years  or  younger,  and  about  twenty  girls.  Mahlon 
takes  them  on  rambles,  teaches  them  games  for  sport  as  well 
as  physical  development,  and  to  try  to  instil  into  them  that 
all-conquering,  never-die  spirit  of  the  American  games  that 
makes  the  American  boy  the  greatest  boy  in  the  world. 

Sumner  Mills  describes  the  surroundings  of  the  children's 
hospital  at  La  Chaux  as  the  "most  pleasant,  peaceful  place 
I  have  ever  lived  in,  a  place  for  clear  thinking  and  suitable  for 
regaining  the  proper  perspective  of  life;  a  place  where  clean 
and  right  living  is  made  easy  and  from  which  temptation  is 
far  removed."  Our  congenial  little  group  of  seven  is  made  to 
feel  very  much  at  home  by  the  rest  of  the  staff,  and  we  seem 
one  big  family  as  we  meet  for  meals  in  the  fine  old  dining-room. 
English  is  spoken  at  breakfast  and  lunch  and  French  at  dinner. 
A  fine  of  one  sou  is  imposed  upon  all  violators  of  this  rule  (a 
good  pointer  for  other  groups). 

They  are  starting  to  erect  some  barracks.  A  wounded  French 
lieutenant  is  to  supervise  the  work  and  we  will  be  further  as- 
sisted by  four  French  soldiers  loaned  by  the  military.  Four 
men  make  up  the  unit  on  the  small  barracks,  and  we  are  look- 
ins;  forward  with  pleasure  to  some  friendly  competition  with  the 
soldiers.  Perhaps  we  can  make  up  in  our  enthusiasm  what  we 
lack  in  skill." 

Four  of  the  St.  Etienne  group  have  gone  to  La  Chaux  and 
are  helping  with  the  barracks  described  by  Sumner  Mills. 
The  Child  Welfare  and  Hygiene  exhibit  has  been  closed  to  be 
opened  again  probably  early  in  Ninth  Month.  Paul  Elliott 
has  written: 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  exposition  has  been  a  success  in  every 
respect.  I  had  not  felt  that  our  work  with  this  exposition  was 
entirely  the  proper  thing  at  this  time  until  I  saw  the  results 
of  efforts  put  forth  at  this  place.  The  exposition  was  taken 
very  seriously.  Mothers  and  fathers  brought  their  children 
by  the  hundreds  to  be  examined  by  the  doctors.  Every  day 
many  more  applied  for  numbers  designating  their  turn  with 
the  various  doctors  for  examination  than  could  possibly  be 
examined.  Mothers  read  and  kept  for  reference  the  literature 
which  was  given  them  as  they  left  the  exposition.  It  dealt 
with  babies'  health  and  care;  feeding  of  children;  care  of  teeth; 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  many  other  things." 

The  fifth  man  of  the  St.  Etienne  group,  George  Mills,  came 
to  Paris,  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis  and  this  week's 
reports  show  him  doing  nicely. 

Of  the  retatries.  Christopher  Roberts,  writes:  "Our  work 


was  a  case  of  necessity  as  there  was  no  provision  whatever 
for  feeding  them  otherwise.  Fortunately  we  had  the  provis- 
ions. The  word  came  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  by  dint  of  stay- 
ing up  nearly  all  the  night,  we  were  prepared  at  six  the  next 
morning  to  give  breakfast  to  six  hundred  and  to  give  the  same 
six  hundred  each  a  package  of  food  to  take  along.  The  same 
thing  occurred  two  days  later,  when  a  train-load  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  insane  people  came  in  with  only  a  few  hours'  warning. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  two  hours,  each  of  the  six  hundred 
and  fifty  insane  persons  was  provided  with  a  lunch  done  up 
for  the  trip. 

A  train  of  five  hundred  civil  prisoners  arrived  at  Evian  as 
the  result  of  an  exchange  arrangement.  These  were  largely  the 
notables  of  the  cities  or  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  vil- 
lages of  northern  France.  They  had  been  taken  as  hostages 
by  the  Germans,  ostensibly  as  an  insurance  of  the  treatment 
of  the  civilians  of  Alsace  made  prisoners  by  the  French.  The 
conditions  under  which  these  people  have  been  living  for  the 
past  four  years  have  been  very  severe.  Many  of  them  are  those 
of  comfortable  circumstances  before  the  war  and  they  have  felt 
very  keenly  the  privations  and  sufferings  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected." 

The  following  from  Roy  Woods  shows  the  advantage  of 
knowing  a  language  other  than  the  French!  "Occasionally  we 
find  that  our  study  of  the  German  language  has  not  all  been 
in  vain.  The  other  day  three  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  trans- 
lating an  American  soldier's  letter  for  a  French  girl.  She  came 
running  up  to  us  on  the  street  as  we  were  on  our  way  to  visit 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  said  'Speak  English?'  We  replied 
'Out.'  Then  she  asked,  'Little  French?'  and  we  replied,  'Wee!' 
(with  emphasis  w-e-e).  Then  she  said  'Little  German?'  and 
again  our  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  so  she  handed  us  the 
letter  and  we  started  off  down  the  street  with  her  translating 
as  we  went.  During  the  reading,  as  we  stumbled  over  a  diffi- 
cult point,  she  asked,  hopefully,  'Speak  Russian?'  but  this 
drew  from  us  a  negative  reply.  Anyway,  in  the  course  of  time, 
by  the  aid  of  three  languages,  we  succeeded  in  making  her 
understand  that  the  soldier  was  telling  her  when  he  would  be 
in  Paris  and  wanted  her  to  call  him  on  the  'phone  or  else  write 
to  him." 

How  we  all  like  to  get  letters! 


DANGEROUS,  BUT  GLAD  TO  BE  OF  SERVICE. 

HORACE  B.  DAVID. 

[This  under  date  of  Eighth  Month  19th  has  been  referred 
to  in  a  news  item  printed  from  Reconstruction. — Eds.] 

One  of  our  men  just  back  from  Dunkirk,  is  sleeping  on  the 
second  floor  now.  "  I  sleep  just  as  low  as  I  can,"  he  says. 
Two  nights  ago  a  German  torpedo-bomb  dropped  on  the  house 
where  he  was  sleeping,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  four. 
"  X"  had  gone  to  bed  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  wooden  building; 
when  the  dust  cleared,  he  was  able  to  step  off  the  roof  onto 
the  street. 

Dunkirk  has  been  under  fire  since  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
The  German's  first  surprise  in  long-range  artillery  was  a  con- 
non  that  bombarded  Dunkirk  from  twenty  miles  away.  Their 
light  warships  sometimes  slip  out  in  the  fog  and  take  a  few 
shots  at  Dunkirk.  Their  airplanes  have  dropped  bombs  on 
the  city  over  three  hundred  times.  An  air-raid  is  not,  as  in 
Paris,  a  news  event;  it  is  a  bore.  Instead  of  one  kind  of  siren 
warning  for  an  air-raid,  Dunkirk  has  four  kinds  of  signals; 
one  for  land  bombardment,  one  for  sea  bombardment,  one  lor 
airplane  raids,  and  one  for  Zeppelins. 

"  X"  went  to  Dunkirk  to  help  the  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit 
in  some  civil  evacuation  work  it  was  doing  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  free  corner  of  Belgium. 
Air  raids  were  so  frequent  that  the  men  got  out  of  the  wa\  of 
seeking  shelter  in  the  cellar.  Two  nights  ago  they  had  just 
gone  to  bed  when  the  siren  blew;  the  barrage  gurte  began  their 
steady  racket;  and  now  and  again  the  longer,  deeper  roar  ol 
a  bomb  crashing  through  the  wreckage  of  a  shattered  house. 

"Two  of  them  hit  our  house,"  says  "  X. ' '  "  t  he  fust  hit  an 
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off  corner,  shaking  the  house  from  top  to  bottom.  But  I'd 
felt  the  house  rock  before  when  they  hit  near  by.  Bits  of  plas- 
ter clattered  down  from  the  ceiling.  I  put  one  foot  out.of  bed 
and  started  to  say,  'That  was  a  ndar  one,'  when  the  second 
came.  It  roared  down  one  side  of  the  house  where  the  build- 
ing was  lower  and  blew  the  first  story  clean  out.  1  felt  the  floor 
rock  again,  then  sag  and  tilt;  I  thought,  'That's  all  for  you, 
son';  then  I  just  rolled  myself  into  a  ball  and  let  myself  slide. 
There  was  such  a  roar  that  I  didn't  know  that  the  chimney 
had  fallen  in  on  the  bed  next  mine,  nor  that  the  cupola  from 
the  house  next  door  had  toppled  over  onto  the  bed  where  I 
had  been  sleeping.  Somehow,  I  came  clear,  with  only  a  few 
scratches  and  bruises.  Our  floor  held,  but  the  floors  below 
collapsed  and  we  fell  to  almost  street-level.  And  the  first  thing 
I  felt,  when  1  unrolled  myself  a  minute  later,  was  my  tin  hat. 
When  I  put  out  my  other  hand,  1  found  a  flash-light. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  get  a  shave  now,"  he  concluded.  "I 
found  my  flashlight  but  my  shaving  kit  is  just  a  part  of  a  pile 
of  dust.  And  believe  me,  I  hunt  the  dug-out  at  every  alarm 
now." 

After  all,  being  a  member  of  the  Friends'  Reconstruction 
groups  does  not  mean  that  one  ducks  danger  just  because  one 
refuses  to  fight. 


FRIENDS'  SERVICE  NOTES. 

A  letter  dated  Ninth  Month  27th  from  Charles  J.  Rhoads 
in  Paris,  definitely  accepts  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Unit 
in  place  of  Charles  Evans,  who  finds  he  must  return  to  America. 

With  regard  to  his  predecessor,  Charles  Rhoads  says:  "In 
a  remarkable  way,  by  a  combination  of  tact,  ability  and  per- 
sonality he  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  English  Friends,  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  American  Units  to  a  degree  no  one  else 
can  hope  to  duplicate." 

Charles  J.  Rhoads  gave  up  his  position  as  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Philadelphia  to  accept  relief  work  in 
France.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  one 
of  his  duties  has  been  to  organize  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
in  Switzerland  and  attend  to  their  needs.  He  now  hopes  to 
connect  it  with  our  work  in  France  by  letting  our  men  give 
special  attention  to  families  of  men  who  are  prisoners. 


The  subscription  price  of  Reconstruction,  the  monthly  maga- 
zine published  in  France  "for  the  Relief  Missions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  France,  Russia,  Holland  and  elsewhere," 
has  been  raised  from  $1 .00  to  |i  .50.  The  price  of  a  single  copy 
is  15  cents. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  Reconstruction  in  America  is 
now  over  200.  The  editors  in  Paris,  however,  ask  why  there 
are  not  1000  names  on  the  list.  Reconstruction  brings  the  most 
recent  news  from  the  Units  in  France,  and  is  illustrated.  Refu- 
gee stories,  notes  from  the  field  in  Holland,  a  report  of  the 
French  Field  Committee's  latest  meeting,  and  news  of  the 
movement  of  workers  in  France,  are  some  of  the  features  of 
the  last  issue. 


Minute  of  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

In  approving  the  action  of  the  Executive  Board,  in  appoint- 
ing Wilbur  K.  Thomas  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Vincent  D. 
Nicholson,  we  desire  to  record  briefly  our  deep  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  the  latter  and  our  regret  at  his  enforced  retire- 
ment from  direct  association  with  us  in  the  work. 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  without  hesitation  and  as  a  religious 
duty,  heeded  the  call  to  serve  as  Secretary  when  the  Committee 
was  first  organized,  and  with  real  self-denial  interrupted  a 
most  promising  legal  career.  Not  considering  his  own  per- 
sonal comfort  or  convenience,  he  worked  early  and  late,  with 
the  greatest  devotion  during  all  his  fourteen  months'  connec- 
tion with  the  work,  and  especially  so  in  the  early  formative 
months,  so  full  of  trying  situations  and  great  pressure  of  every 
kind.  He  brought  to  the  service  of  the  Committee  a  wide 
knowledge  of  American  Quakerism  and  a  large  vision  of  its 
service  in  the  grave  times  which  men  are  now  facing.  We  owe 


much  not  only  to  his  indefatigable  devotion,  but  to  his  quick 
grasp  of  the  essentials  of  the  many  complicated  problems  which 
had  to  be  met,  as  well  as  to  his  ability  to  express  his  ideas  with 
clearness  and  force. 

Not  only  shall  we  greatly  miss  his  able  services  of  all  kinds, 
but  also  association  with  his  strong  Christian  virtues. 


We  find  the  following  in  the  Minutes  of  Friends'  War  Vic- 
tims' Relief  Committee  for  Ninth  Month  5th  and  6th,  in  Eng- 
land: 

Word  has  been  received  that  passports  will  not  be  issued 
to  trained  women  except  to  replace  workers  now  in  the  field. 

The  farm  at  Venault-les-dames  of  sixty-five  acres  has  had 
live  stock  installed. 

The  demand  for  houses  is  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  our 
factories.  Contracts,  have,  therefore,  been  taken  outside. 

The  uniforms  have  been  agreed  upon  and  purchased  for 
Units  1  and  2. 

The  total  maintenance  in  all  our  group  averages  4.99  francs, 
about  f  1.00  a  day.  For  food  alone,  3.17  francs. 

The  Holland  Sub-committee  reported  that  130  Friends,  all 
English,  were  working  there,  and  that  toy-making  was  an 
important  part  of  their  industry.  In  giving  relief  preference 
is  extended  to  men  who  are  willing  to  work.  They  have  a 
trained  carpenter  teaching  the  boys  furniture-making. 


As  one  phase  of  our  work  we  give  a  short  account  of  a  con- 
dition, not  in  the  devastated  area,  but  the  direct  result  of  the 
war.  It  is  a  great  munition  headquarters  where  are  crowded 
workers  and  their  families  in  most  distressing  circumstances. 
The  Red  Cross  has  asked  the  aid  of  the  Friends'  Unit  in  help- 
ing in  the  situation  and  a  number  of  our  men  are  there  at  work. 

St.  Etienne  is  the  Pittsburgh  of  France.  Since  the  war  its 
munitions  factories  have  brought  to  it  thousands  of  refugee 
families,  who,  driven  from  their  own  homes  sought  refuge  where 
work  could  be  obtained.  Its  population  has  more  than 
doubled,  but  wartime  conditions  make  building  impossible, 
and  old  condemned  houses  have  had  to  be  reclaimed  to  house 
the  ever-growing  population.  Because  of  the  abnormally  high 
infant  death-rate  which  such  conditions  have  caused  the 
American  Red  Cross  organized  in  St.  Etienne  one  of  its  child 
welfare  exhibitions,  to  lighten  in  as  far  as  possible,  the  burden 
of  ill-health  which  the  war  has  placed  upon  French  children, 
and  especially  upon  refugee  children. 

In  one  corner  of  the  child  welfare  exhibition  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  at  St.  Etienne,  an  American  nurse  demonstrates 
to  French  mothers,  most  of  them  workers  in  St.  Etienne's 
hive  of  munition  factories,  the  correct  bathing  of  a  baby. 
After  several  days'  demonstration  the  number  of  babies  of- 
fered as  models  is  always  so  great  that  there  is  a  long  waiting 
list,  which  is  one  witness  to  the  interest  and  trust  of  the  spec- 
tators. In  this  exposition,  as  in  others  which  the  Red  Cross 
held  earlier  in  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  members  of  the  Friends' 
Units  have  been  the  "handy  men,"  setting  up  exhibits,  giving 
literature,  and  teaching  American  baseball  to  the  black-apron- 
ed urchins  who  come  eagerly  to  play  in  the  playgrounds  set 
up  outside  the  pavilion. 

In  the  A.  R.  C.  child  welfare  exhibition  started  at  Lyons, 
the  entrance  gate  recorded  more  than  170,000  admissions 
during  its  three  weeks.  Then  it  went  to  Marseilles,  then  St. 
Etienne.  Members  of  the  Friends'  Units  have  aided  in  all 
three  cities  in  setting  up  exhibits,  in  distributing  literature, 
and  in  helping  in  the  outdoor  playgrounds  where  French  chil- 
dren are  shown  the  games  in  which  American  youngsters  re- 
joice. 

All  day  long  a  crowd  looks  with  interest  at  the  model  play- 
ground which  Red  Cross  doctors  preach  as  a  necessity  for 
French  children.  An  unfortunate  law,  which  places  on  French 
school  teachers  the  responsibility  for  a  child's  physical  wel- 
fare from  the  time  he  leaves  home  till  he  reaches  home,  has 
resulted  in  the  banning  of  vigorous  games  and  the  swings 
and  fun  of  American  schoolyards  are  unknown  to  all  but  a 
few  in  France. 
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SIXTEEN  of  our  men  while  waiting  for  passage  to  France 
have  dime  valuable  work  in  the  hospitals  in  Philadelphia. 
The  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza  has  greatly  depleted  the 
staff  of  nurses  and  orderlies  while  the  need  has  vastly  increased. 
Hie  willingness  of  these  young  men  to  enter  on  a  task  not  un- 
accompanied with  risk  shows  the  right  spirit. 


Paris. — Joel  Bean  Cox,  who  was  county  engineer  of  Mavi 
County,  previous  to  joining  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France 
five  months  ago,  is  attached  to  the  building  department, 
Friends*  Unit  No.  l .  He  and  his  fellow-workers  erect  portable 
houses  for  the  use  of  refugees  from  the  invaded  portions  of 
France.  The  houses  themselves  are  constructed  by  the  manu- 
facturing department  of  the  Unit  near  the  source  of  the  wood 
supply  and  are  shipped  to  the  builders  in  sections.  Four  men 
of  the  building  force  can  erect  a  three-room  house  in  one  day. 
W  herever  possible,  model  villages  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  of 
these  houses,  well  grouped  together,  with  all  the  usual  conve- 
niences, are  formed. 

"  It  is  a  sight  no  one  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  to  watch 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  German  prisoners  and  Americans  all 
on  the  job  and  following  with  intense  interest  the  progress  and 
result  of  each  part  of  the  work." 

Joel  Bean  Cox  is  a  son  of  Isaac  M.  Cox,  of  Honolulu. 


Boxes  Received  During  the  Week  Ending  Tenth 
Month  19,  191 8. — From  Mennonites,  15  localities  given. 
From  seventeen  states,  forty-eight  boxes  reported. 


THE  MEETING  FOR  SUFFERINGS  AND  ENLISTED 
FRIENDS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  noted  in  The  Friend  that  the 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  made  the  interest  of  the 
Society  in  enlisted  men  of  membership  with  Friends  a  special 
subject  of  consideration  at  a  future  meeting.  The  paper  con- 
taining a  report  of  this  session  was  delayed  in  coming  into  our 
hands.  The  session  was  prolonged  to  three  hours.  The  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  discussion  in  The  Friend  [London] 
will  make  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  clear  on  this  side  of  the 
water. — [Eds.] 

The  decision  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  on  the  subject  of  enlisted 
Friends,  after  prolonged  consideration,  may,  on  first  hearing,  appear  in- 
significant and  ineffective.  But  on  reflection  it  may  become  apparent 
that  there  are  greater  possibilities  for  good  in  the  course  adopted  than 
would  have  pertained  to  a  general  official  letter  or  the  appointment  of 
a  central  committee.  There  seemed  to  be  in  the  meeting  a  widespread 
sense  of  the  duty  of  the  Society  towards  its  members  who  have  joined 
the  army,  navy  or  air  forces, — a  duty  which  is  not  dependent  on  particu- 
lar statistics,  comparative  or  otherwise.  The  temptations  which  beset 
the  path  of  these  men  came  vividly  before  the  meeting;  and  it  was  widely 
felt  that  where  it  was  possible  to  extend  a  helping  hand  help  and  counsel 
and  sympathy  should  be  extended.  It  is  obvious  that  such  feeling  of  com- 
radeship is  best  evidenced  through  the  individual.  It  is  the  personal 
touch,  the  personal  word,  the  personal  letter,  which  goes  home.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  meeting,  this  service  is  often  effectively  carried  out  by 
Headmasters  and  others  towards  their  'old  boys';  the  Old  Scholars' 
Associations  emphasize  the  ties  of  a  man  to  his  old  school.  The  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  has  afresh  urged  upon  Preparative  and  Monthly  Meetings 
the  duty  of  keeping  in  touch  with  our  members  in  this  position.  There 
were  Friends  who  thought  that  this  reference  to  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings would  only  tend  to  shelving  the  matter.  And  so  it  might  do  if  the 
duty  were  taken  up  formally  and  the  subject  dealt  with  by  circular  letter 
or  reference  to  a  committee  without  very  careful  selection.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  rule,  it  is  in  his  own  meeting  that  a  member  is  best  known; 
and  among  the  Friends  of  Preparative  or  Monthly  Meetings  it  should 
generally  be  possible  to  find  a  few  individuals  (not  necessarily  men) 
to  whose  care  might  be  committed  the  interests  of  one  or  more  of  the 
absent  members.  A  letter  from  an  individual  Friend  of  the  right  sort, 
we  may  be  sure,  would  be  more  acceptable  and  receive. more  attention 
from  the  average  soldier,  than  would  an  official  communication  from 
any  meeting.  We  do  not  doubt  that  up  and  down  the  country  there  are 
many  Friends  who  are  unofficially  acting  in  the  way  described;  we  are 


here  suggesting  that  in  the  meetings  where  no  action  has  hitherto  been 
taken  a  similar  method  should  be  adopted.  The  frequent  shifting  of  the 
location  of  soldiers  in  training  in  this  country  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  matter  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  establish- 
ing a  central  bureau.  The  frequent  need  of  hospitality  by  men  on  leave, 
especially  those  in  or  passing  through  London,  was  also  pointed  out.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  extensive  provision  for  these 
needs  made  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  organizations  in  large  measure 
covers  this  ground.  But,  as  suggested  by  Frederick  Andrews,  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  form  an  unofficial  committee  for  the  help  of  these  men 
— a  committee  which  would  doubtless  receive  wide  support,  and  might 
eventually  attain  a  more  or  less  official  position.  Meanwhile,  in  cases 
in  which  meetings  are  unable  to  trace  the  whereabouts  of  a  member  in 
army  or  navy,  they  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  central  office 
at  Devonshire  House. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  approved  the  opening  of  Westtown  School 
on  Third-day,  the  29th,  so  that  if  no  further  postponement  is  enforced, 
the  family  will  be  together  when  this  item  is  read.  In  view  of  the  fatal 
character  of  the  epidemic  in  another  school  nearby  Friends  must  feel 
very  thankful  indeed  that  the  results  at  Westtown  have  been  so  favorable. 


Westtown  School. — Probably  before  this  reaches  the  readers  of  The 
Friend  our  patrons  will  have  received  definite  notice  of  the  reopening 
of  School.  When,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza,  it  seemed 
best  to  close  School  for  a  while,  we  had  no  expectation  that  so  long  a  time 
would  elapse  before  again  resuming  our  work.  The  epidemic,  however, 
developed  so  extensively  and  disastrously  throughout  the  state  that,  al- 
though the  School  has  been  clear  of  the  disease  for  some  time,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  did  not  deem  it  prudent  for  our  people  to  submit  them- 
selves to  possible  re-infection  on  trains  and  trolleys,  or  for  a  group  so 
large  as  ours  to  gather  together  again,  living  as  we  do  all  in  one  building. 
The  time  of  re-opening  has,  therefore,  been  dependent  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  we  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities 
in  doing  our  part  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  epidemic. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  public  expression  of  our  deep  appreciation 
of  the  many  kindnesses  which  the  friends  of  the  School  have  shown  in 
this  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed.  Several  parents  rendered  in- 
valuable assistance  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  in  helping  to  perform  the 
numberless  tasks  which  confronted  us;  others  furnished  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  oranges,  which  were  heartily  enjoyed;  and  still  others  by  their 
generosity  made  it  possible  for  many  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  the  shore  or  in  the  Jersey  pines,  which  did  much  to  hasten 
the  recovery  of  both  health  and  spirits.  It  has  been  of  inestimable  strength 
to  us  here  at  the  School  to  see  the  love  for  Westtown  manifest  itself  in 
so  many  varied  and  beautiful  ways.  The  letters  from  parents  living  at  a 
distance  have  been  profuse  in  their  gratitude  for  all  that  the  School  has 
done.  George  L.  Jones. 


If  the  regular  course  is  not  interrupted  by  quarantine  regulations, 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Third-day,  Eleventh 
Month  5th;  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the  afternoon  before, 
at  2.30. 

So  far  as  reported  (Tenth  Month  25th),  but  one  of  the  four  Monthly 
Meetings  composing  the  Quarter  has  been  held.  The  Friends  at  Arch 
Street  came  together  on  the  24th,  men  and  women  meeting  separately 
for  business  only.  Neither  of  the  companies  exceeded  the  twenty-five 
persons  prescribed  as  the  maximum  for  safe  assemblies  at  that  time. 

Both  meetings  heartily  approved  the  concern  of  Joseph  Elkinton  to 
visit  the  Doukobors  in  Canada  and  California  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  understood  that  a  member  of  the  Doukhobor  Committee  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  or  some  other  Friend  will  accompany  him. 


These  four  news  items  are  taken  from  The  American  Friend', 
Pacific  College  is  now  represented  in  France  in  the  Friends'  work  by 
fourteen  former  students  and  graduates,  and  one  former  member  of  the 
faculty,  with  almost  as  many  more  accepted  and  awaiting  (hoir  chance 
to  go,  some  of  them  in  school  and  some  of  (hem  in  camp  as  conscientious 
objectors. 

Timothy  Nicholson,  well  known  to  a  former  generation  of  Philadelphia 
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Friends,  whoso  post  office  address  is  Richmond,  Indiana,  will  be  ninety 
years  old  on  the  second  proximo. 

Martha  J.  Woody,  who  for  more  than  ten  years  has  been  on  the  mission 
Staff  in  Cuba,  has  been  quite  dangerously  ill  for  several  weeks  at  her  home 
in  Jaruco.  She  now  seems  to  be  slowly  improving,  however,  and  has  been 
removed  to  Havana,  where  she  is  being  cared  for  in  the  home  of  Sylvester 
and  May  Jones. 


Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  convened  at  Wichita  on  the  9th,  but  owing 
to  the  epidemic  was  compelled  to  conclude  on  the  10th.  It  was  possible 
to  put  through  sufficient  business  to  keep  "the  official  wheels  going  round 
the  ensuing  year." 


Friends'  Commemoration  of  the  Bi-Centenary  of  the  Death  of 
William  Penn — 1718-1918. — In  response  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  to  take  place  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  at  eight  p.  m.,  Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month 
8,  1918,  on  the  Anniversary  day  of  Penn's  First  coming  to  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  Chairman;  Issac  Sh'arpless,  William  P.  Bancroft, 
Vice-Chairmen. 

This  Penn  Memorial  Meeting  is  naturally  to  be  retrospective  in  char- 
acter, devoting  itself  to  those  aspects  of  the  life  and  times  of  Penn  to  which 
all  concerned  can  give  appreciative  and  harmonious  consideration.  (The 
program  being  already  full,  there  will  be  time  for  no  other  speakers.) 

Program. 

Opening  Remarks. — By  the  Chairman,  Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Germantown.  • 

Greeting. — From  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh. 

Memorial  of  William  Penn  by  Contemporary  English  Writers. 
— Read  by  Jean  Barclay  Penn-Gaskell  Hancock,  of  Philadelphia,  a  direct 
descendent  of  William  and  Gulielma  (Springett)  Penn,  and  of  Robert 
Barclay,  the  Apologist. 

Memorial  of  William  Penn  by  Contemporary  Pennsylvania 
Friends. — Read  by  Robert  R.  Logan,  of  Philadelphia,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Penn's  faithful  friend  and  Secretary,  James  Logan-: 

"The  Complete  Works  of  William  Penn." — By  Albert  Cook  Myers, 
Editor  of  the  Works,  and  President  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of 
England. 

Historical  Address. — By  Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.D.,  Ex-president  of 
Haverford  College. 

Poem. — By  John  Russell  Hayes,  Librarian  of  Swarthmore  College. 

William  Penn  and  Religious  Toleration  in  Pennsylvania. — 
Four  minute  remarks  from  representatives  of  those  other  religious  de- 
nominations Penn  welcomed  to  his  Province : 

The  Baptists. — Russell  H.  Conwell,  of  Temple  University,  Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia. 

The  Catholics. — The  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia.* 

The  Episcopalians. — Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Jews. — Joseph  Krauskopf,  of  Keneseth  Israel  Temple,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Lutherans. — Edwin  Heyl  Delk,  minister  of  St.  Matthew's  Lu- 
theran Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  Mennonites. — Harry  H.  Snavely,  Willow  Street,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa. 

The  Presbyterians. — William  Henry  Roberts,  LL.D.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  formerly  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Reformed. — Paul  Seibert  Leinbach,  of  Philadelphia,  Editor  of 
the  "Reformed  Church  Messenger." 

Friends  and  others  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 


The  First-day  evening  meetings  at  Twelfth  Street,  in  which  the  two 
Monthly  Meetings  unite,  began  on  the  27th  for  the  winter.  As  for 
some  years  past  the  meeting  was  small,  but  the  few  who  make  the  sacri- 
fice and  come  together  are  bent  on  a  blessing,  and  it  is  not  often  withheld. 
Some  strangers  (Mennonites)  were  present  at  the  opening  meeting.  It 
is  quite  a  feature  of  these  occasions  to  welcome  interested  visitors. 

*Has  been  asked  to  speak. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  Tenth  Month  26,  1918. 


Received  from  Meetings  $6,664.36 

Received  from  12  Individuals   191.50 

For  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   100.00 

For  Reconstruction  Magazine   10.60 


$6,966.46 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 


The  American  Friend  puts  an  interesting  news  item  as  follows: 
A  letter  received  by  the  Young  Friends'  Board  from  Tom  Jones  at 
Tokio,  Japan,  says  he  was  on  the  eve  of  exile  to  Siberia!  No,  not  exactly 
banished  to  Siberia,  but  he  had  been  released  by  his  Mission  Board  for 
six  months'  reconstruction  service  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  will  probably 
have  charge  of  providing  food,  clothing  and  homes  for  refugees  in  and 
around  Vladivostok  during  the  winter.  In  the  meantime  his  wife,  Esther 
Balderston  Jones,  will  be  with  her  parents  at  Sapporo,  Japan. 


Emily  Oliver  has  kindly  sent  us  a  cablegram  just  received  from  her 
husband  with  comment  on  contributions  as  follows: 

"I  am  free  and  well,  busy  relief  work,  funds  urgently  needed." 

I  was  very  thankful  to  be  able  to  send  him  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  reply,  and  hope  to  send  more  shortly.  If  Friends  send  contri- 
butions I  should  be  much  obliged  if  they  would  kindly  state  definitely 
whether  they  wish  their  gifts  to  go  to  the  relief  work  which  my  husband 
is  doing  in  the  district  on  Mt.  Lebanon^  where  Friends  have  been  working 
for  so  long,  or  to  the  General  Fund  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief. 

Emily  Oliver. 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  Emily  Oliver  puts  this  into  our  hands.  It  is  the 
latest  from  Palestine. 

Washington,  October  16,  1918. 
Dated  October  15,  1918,  S.  D.,  173. 
Davison,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  returned  from  tour  through  Palestine  and  lower  Syria,  passing 
through  Nazareth,  Tiberius,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Haifa,  reached  Beirut  two  days 
after  occupation.  D.  Ward  and  I  welcomed  by  Beirut  College,  where  at- 
tended assembly  at  opening  of  college  year. 

President  Bliss  and  all  American  members  community  well,  great  en- 
thusiasm over  Allies  with  prospect  of  greater  service  than  ever  for  col- 
lege. Beirut  and  Syria  in  general  now  open  for  freer  relief  desperately 
needed. 

One-third  of  Lebabon  population  have  died  of  starvation  and  disease, 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  food,  many  villages  depopulated  and  in  ruins, 
even  well-to-do  families  reduced  to  destitution  by  long  strain  ruinous 
prices,  epidemic  and  restrictions  in  procuring  funds  from  abroad.  Thou- 
sands are  in  great  need  of  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  Al- 
though in  immediate  need  of  food  and  clothing  they  want  means  of  earn- 
ing livelihood.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  America  in  Beirut  and 
Lebanon  district,  but  greatly  increased  help  must  come  at  once.  Have 
taken  steps  to  organize  all  available  forces  and  give  immediately  out  of 
funds  in  hand. 

Hope  total  amount,  $70,000  per  month,  be  sent  through  us  for  relief 
in  Syria.  Am  informed  10,000  Armenian  refugees  in  and  about  Damascus, 
3,000  in  Huran  district,  for  whom  special  provision  should  be  made,  ad- 
ditional workers  essential  for  these  regions. 

[Signed]  Finley. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America 
will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Twelfth 
Street,  below  Market  Street,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Month  6,  1918,  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  m.  Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Walter  P.  Hutton, 

Secretary. 


Died. — At  Keniah,  Texas,  Ninth  Month  27,  1918,  Cyrus  Walton 
Harvey,  husband  of  M.  Luzena  Harvey  and  son  of  the  late  Cyrus  W. 
and  Lavina  Jane  Harvey,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  a  member 
of  Friendswood  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 


Tenth  Month  31,  1918. 
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Founded  1865. 


The  Provident  Endowment 
payable  as  Monthly  Income 
is  a  best  seller. 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 

of  Philadelphia. 

H.  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:   

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 
-Miinr  1871, 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phon.  11  Sprue*  1646 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 
Friends'    Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cure the  books  they  may  want     ?  I 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Under  the  Management  of  both  the  larger 
branches  of  Friends. 
Winter  Term  First  Month  6— Third  Month  22,  1919 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  great  work  opening 
up  to  the  Sociely  of  Friends  after  the  war. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


TF  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
printer  stay  by  him.  He  deserves 
your  support.  If  you  are  considering 
a  change  see 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


ARTS 


ass 


^Optician^V 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


WANTED— In  private  family,  a 
home  for  a  refined  elderly  couple; 
sunny  room,  second  floor;  good 
home  table;  West  Philadelphia 
preferred.  Telephone  Cynwyd  14, 
or  write  P.O.  Box  350,  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

WANTED— NURSERY  GOVERNESS  OR  MOTH- 
er'a  helper  in  a  Friend's  family,  near  Philadelphia. 
Interview  requested.  Address  H.,  "The  Friend,"  207 
Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED— A  YOUNG  FRIEND  (LADY)   AS  As- 
sistant cashier  and  bookkeeper.  Experience  not  nec- 
essary.   Apply  at  1015  Chestnut  Street. 

QECRETARY  AND  STENOGRAPHER  WANTED  BY 
O  President  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Colum- 
bia Avenue.  Must  have  good  education  and  references 
for  character  and  ability. 


RENT.  FURNISHED.  A  COMFORTABLE  HOME, 
pleasantly  situated  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  valley.  Electric  lighted,  hot  water  heat, 
garage,  near  Friends'  Meeting,  and  Academy  on  same  side 
of  street.  Mary  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

ANTED— IN  A  FRIENDS'  FAMILY,  A  MIDDLE- 
aged  person  to  care  for  an  elderly  huh  . 

Address  L,  Office  of  "The  Friend", 

207  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


w 


WANTED— ABOUT  ELEVENTH  MONTH  FIRST, 
in  a  Friend's  family,  an  efficient,  active  woman,  who 
likes  little  children.    Not  menial. 

Address  C,  Care  of  "The  Friend." 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


TUNESASSA 

IM  PROVEX^^^^TEDNESS 


Public  Utility  Bonds— 
How  to  Judge  Them 

\Y/E  have  printed  for  free 
"      distribution   a  short 
story  entitled 

"Essentials  of  a  Standard 
Public  Utility  Bond" 

A  copy  will  be  furnished  upon  request  for  PF-185 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  31  Cities 
Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 
Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS*  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Paris  of  At  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pe. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 

FIFTH-DAY,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1918. 

No.  19. 

THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  , 

Mary  Ward,  }  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


WHEN  SORROW  COMES. 

When  Sorrow  comes,  the  blessed  way 

To  make  life  easier  to  bear 
Is  to  immerse  our  very  selves 

In  care  for  others  everywhere, 
When  Sorrow  comes. 

When  Sorrow  comes  we  must  forget 

The  pleasant  habits  that  we  had, 
Lay  them  away  in  lavender, 

And  live  in  trying  to  be  glad, 
When  Sorrow  comes. 

When  Sorrow  comes  we  will  believe 
That  love  will  surely  make  all  right, 

That  we  shall  have  our  own  again, 
At  evening-time  it  shall  be  light, 
When  Sorrow  comes. 

When  Sorrow  comes,  if  we  uplift 

A  grateful  heart  for  what  was  lent, 
God,  and  the  loved  and  lost,  and  you, 
Enter  a  heavenly  sacrament, 
When  Sorrow  comes. 
-Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  in  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


THE  SEASONAL  ORDER. 

It  would  be  but  reciting  truisms  to  comment  upon  the  ad- 
vantage, the  interest  and  the  stimulus  derived  from  variety 
in  the  seasons;  and  one  who  would  now  venture  into  a  general 
dissertation  upon  spring  or  winter,  for  example — pointing  out 
the  usual  analogies — would  be  running  some  hazard,  to  say 
the  least.  Nevertheless,  the  recurrence  of  these  periodic 
processes  continues  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  to 
call  out  some  expression,  old  or  new.  We  are  freshly  impressed 
year  by  year  when  the  beauties  of  the  visible  creation  are 
spread  before  us,  one  condition  giving  place  to  another  in  due 
order,  "as  the  swift  seasons  roll";  and  we  feel  that  "The 
Preacher"  had  a  bright  ray  thrown  into  his  not  over-cheerful 
outlook,  when  he  wrote  that  the  Creator  "  hath  made  every- 
thing good  (or  beautiful)  in  its  time."    More  joyful  and  vivid, 


however,  is  the  picture  contained  in  the  beautiful  imagery 
of  the  sixty-fifth  Psalm,  in  which  the  little  hills  are  said  to 
rejoice  on  every  side;  "the  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks; 
the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn:  they  shout  for 
joy,  they  also  sing." 

One  feels  that  something  of  that  "overflowing  quality" 
belongs  even  to  this  late  season,  and  that  the  "warmth  and 
radiance"  of  the  autumnal  woods  is  to  be  enjoyed  as  truly, 
with  thanksgiving,  as  is  the  jubilant  life  of  springtime.  "Pass- 
ing away,"  said  one  of  the  New  England  writers  of  last  century, 
"Passing  away  is  written  on  all  things,  but  passing  away  is 
passing  on,  from  strength  to  strength  and  from  glory  to  glory." 
Science,  too,  would  dispel  the  sentiment  of  melancholy  often 
attached  to  autumn,  and  would  designate  the  season  as  one 
of  ripening  and  completeness,  rather  than  of  death  and  decay, 
and  as  being  antecedent  to  the  period  of  rest  and  regathering 
of  forces  which  the  winter  makes  possible. 

The  spirit  of  youth,  exulting  in  vigor  and  ambition,  rejoices 
in  the  activities  appropriate  to  the  several  seasons  as  they 
come,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  privilege  of  older  people  to  enjoy 
in  greater  degree  the  changes  of  the  seasons  themselves,  con- 
templating many  aspects  that  escaped  their  notice  in  earlier 
years.  An  English  writer  once  described  a  certain  character 
as  having  "an  ever-increasing  delight  in  the  daily  and  yearly 
change  of  season  and  beauty." 

By  physical  laws  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  variations 
in  these  processions  are  observed  to  take  place,  and  we  speak 
of  a  late  spring  or  an  early  winter;  yet  there  is  an  approximate 
regularity  in  the  coming  and  going,  so  that  in  the  "zone" 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  we  are  witnessing  the  ful- 
filment of  the  covenant  recorded  in  Genesis:  "While  the  earth 
remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease." 

But  if  this  is  the  established  order  in  the  physical  world, 
something  resembling  it  may  observed  in  the  realm  of  spiritual 
experiences,  by  the  recurrence  many  times  over  of  seasons  of 
planting  and  growing  and  fruitage  in  the  same  individual  life, — 
yes,  and  seasons  of  cold,  too,  perhaps  even  of  drouth,  out  of 
which  the  soul  may  come  with  rich  lessons  of  courage  and 
hope.  "  Patience  worketh  experience,  and  experience  hope." 
It  is  not  well  to  take  flight  in  the  winter,  and  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  conditions  essential  to  future  growth  and  fruitful- 
ness  are  being  accomplished  in  those  very  seasons  wherein 
there  seemed  least  promise.  Not  a  few  Christians  have  found 
it  difficult  to  maintain  patience  with  themselves  in  their 
spiritual  progress:  their  growth  has  seemed  so  slow,  or  their 
unproductive  seasons  so  long  or  so  frequent.  To  such  as 
these  did  Isaac  Penington  address  himself  in  this  exhortation: 

"Wait  patiently  the  Lord's  leisure.  Be  not  hasty  .  .  . 
but  leave  the  Lord  to  choose  his  own  season  for  the  showering 
down  of  his  mercy  and  blessing.  .  .  .  The  husbandman 
does  not  presently  reap,  but  waits  long,  even  till  the  seed  be 
grown  up  to  maturity.    .'   .    .    Now  as  you  thus  wait,  taking 
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up  the  cross  and  keeping  in  the  feeling,  ...  the  tender 
plant  of  God,  the  immortal  seed,  will  shoot  up,  and  gather 
strength  daily." 

Is  this  not  still  the  counsel  of  wisdom? 

M.  W, 


THE  WEAPONS  OF  OUR  WARFARE. 

From  statements  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
we  may  infer  that  there  were  those  living  in  Corinth  who 
charged  Paul  and  his  supporters  with  "walking  in  the  flesh," 
and  using  in  their  warfare  for  the  advancement  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  weapons  which  were  worldly  and  not  in  accord 
with  their  profession.  To  these  accusations  Paul  made  his 
well-known  reply:  "  For  though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not 
war  according  to  the  flesh  (for  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  of  the  flesh,  but  mighty  before  God  to  the  casting  down  of 
strongholds);  casting  down  imaginations  and  every  high 
thing  that  is  exalted  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bring- 
ing every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

Although  Paul  thus  staunchly  affirmed  his  reliance  on  the 
weapons  which  are  mighty  before  God,  it  would  seem  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  tempted  at  times  to  use  the 
old  and  familiar  fleshly  weapons  which  other  men  were  using, 
and  thought  to  be  invincible.  Could  they  really  not  be  used 
in  advancing  the  Kingdom?  Would  they  not  afford  an  effect- 
ive short  cut  to  the  glorious  goal?  And,  really,  would  it  hurt 
to  employ  them,  just  a  little? 

Some  such  temptation  has  no  doubt  come  to  many  of  us; 
and  possibly  we  have  wished  that  our  enthusiasm  and  desire 
to  serve  might  find  expression  in  the  same  well-known  ways  that 
appear  so  satisfying  to  others.  When  we  are  thus  tempted  it  is 
well  for  us  to  settle  down  firmly  in  the  understanding  that  if 
we  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  are  led  by  Him,  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  of  the  flesh,  but  mighty  before  God 
(and  men)  to  the  casting  down  of  strongholds. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  these  wondrous  weapons,  which 
in  our  weakness  we  sometimes  hesitate  to  handle,  although 
they  are  irresistible  in  bringing  to  pass  the  inmost  desire  of 
our  souls.  Here  again  we  turn  to  Paul  and  find  he  has  set  them 
in  array  before  us  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians.  Each  one  is 
of  two-fold  character;  it  may  be  used  defensively,  as  armor 
for  the  protection  of  the  user,  or  offensively,  as  a  weapon  to 
clear  the  enemies  from  his  pathway. 

First  there  is  truth:  "Stand  therefore,  having  girded 
your  loins  with  truth."  Who  can  compass  all  that  it  implies? 
If  our  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds  are  saturated  with  truth, 
surely  we  shall  find  ourselves  girt  about  with  an  armor  that 
will  turn  the  edge  of  many  a  fleshly  weapon.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  light  of  truth  shines  brightly  forth,  will  there  not 
be  more  than  one  enemy  which  cannot  live  in  its  searching 
beams,  till  transformed  into  a  friend? 

Second  in  the  list  comes  righteousness:  "Put  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness."  This  is  the  piece  of  armor  that  pro- 
tects the  most  vital  parts — the  lungs  and  heart — through 
which  we  inbreathe  the  very  air  of  life  to  revitalize  the  centre 
of  our  being.  So  it  seems  that  righteousness  has  to  do  with 
our  relationship  with  our  Lord.  If  we  are  right  with  Him,  our 
very  life  processes  are  secure,  and  ready  to  give  strength  and 
sympathy  that  we  may  advance  to  win  the  foe. 

The  good  tidings  of  peace:  "  Having  shod  your  feet  with 
the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace."  As  the  marvelous 
message  of  the  peace  of  Christ  comes  into  our  souls,  we  are 
surely  protected  from  the  roughness  of  the  way  over  which 
we  walk,  or  the  loneliness  of  the  wilderness  through  which  we 
pass.  And  being  thus  prepared  ourselves,  we  carry  to  others 
the  inspiration  to  seek  and  to  know  this  transforming  message 
for  themselves.  When  we  each  hear  and  receive  the  same  glad 
tidings  we  shall  find  the  union  in  Christ  which  removes  the 
occasion  of  all  war. 

Again,  the  shield  of  faith:  "Withal  taking  up  the  shield  of 
faith."  Because  of  God's  faith  in  us  we  have  faith  in  Him, 
and  this  confidence  becomes  a  light  but  unfailing  shield,  which 


may  be  held  or  moved  about,  so  as  to  best  protect  us  from  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one,  whether  they  come  down  on 
us,  or  rise  up  to  meet  us,  or  rush  in  upon  us  from  every  side. 
Such  faith  insists  that  we  are  not  different  from  our  fellow-men, 
so  we  are  sure  that  they,  too,  may  realize  God's  faith  begotten 
in  them.  Knowing  this  we  find  in  our  hands  the  weapon  of 
faith  in  God  and  men,  which  draws  out  the  best  in  others, 
proving  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  best  in  us,  so  that  we 
should  not  be  enemies,  but  friends. 

Salvation:  "And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation."  Salvation 
is  a  humbling  experience,  but  it  should  be  known  by  every 
one.  It  will  protect  us  from  thinking  more  highly  of  our- 
selves than  we  ought  to  think,  while  becoming  in  our  hands 
the  weapon  of  tender,  earnest  longing  that  will  not  let  a 
brother  go. 

"The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God."  Per- 
haps more  than  any  other  of  the  weapons  named,  this  stirs 
within  us  the  thought  of  martial  deeds,  and  fighting  for  truth 
and  justice.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  two-edged  sword, 
cutting  both  ways,  very  keen,  even  the  word  of  God.  As  we 
listen  for  it,  and  obey  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  cuts  away  from 
us  many  of  the  things  held  dear,  but  which  entangle  our  feet, 
so  that  we  are  enabled  to  tread  the  path  of  life  in  safety. 
Then  our  arms  will  be  strong  in  its  authority  to  cut  away  the 
evils  and  the  rubbish  which  hinder  the  steps  of  others  who  seek 
the  Kingdom. 

Lastly,  let  us  think  of  prayer:  "With  all  prayer  and  sup- 
plication praying  at  all  seasons  in  the  Spirit."  Here  is  the 
greatest  and  most  potent  of  all  the  infinite  forces  placed  within 
our  finite  reach,  which  seems  to  have  enfolded  in  it  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  the  rest.  To  have  learned  to  pray  means  to  have 
learned  to  think  the  thoughts  of  God  after  Him.  Thus  will 
His  overflowing  fulness  find  new  ways  of  expression.  We  shall 
know  increasingly  of  His  thought  for  us,  so  that  He  shall  be- 
come indeed  as  a  strong  wall  about  us.  But  better  still  we  shall 
appreciate  something  of  His  very  thought  and  purposes  for 
others  the  world  around.  So  may  it  not  be  that  we  shall  find 
ourselves  and  others  used  of  God  in  the  removing  of  moun- 
tains of  many  kinds,  but  giving  all  the  honor  and  glory  to  Him ! 

Now  as  we  see  all  these  bright  armor-weapons  standing 
clear  before  us,  keen  and  ready,  not  gleaming  with  the  fierce 
lights  of  anger  or  of  hatred,  but  beaming  with  the  tender  glow 
of  faith  and  love,  do  we  dare  to  take  them  and  to  back  them 
with  all  the  strength,  all  the  gold,  and  all  the  powers  that  we 
possess?  Or  do  our  words,  our  thoughts,  our  actions  betray 
our  lack  of  faith  in  God  and  men?  Surely  it  calls  for  courage 
to  accept  the  trust,  and  to  handle  these  mighty  forces  to  the 
glory  of  our  God!  But  have  we  not  the  matchless  Leader? 
And  as  we  follow  Him,  He  somehow  transforms  us  and  gives 
us  of  His  nature  so  that  in  reality  it  is  not  we,  but  He  who 
fights  and  wins.  And  in  the  winning  the  foe  is  not  crushed,  but 
transformed,  built  up,  made  to  live  and  grow  more  wonder- 
fully, that  he,  too,  may  glorify  our  Lord. 

May  we  be  enabled  to  live  as  valiant  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
faithfully  using  the  distinctive  forces  placed  within  our  hands, 
so  that  when  the  time  of  our  departure  shall  come  we  can  each 
one  say,  again  with  Paul,"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  the  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  to  me  at  that  day;  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  also  to  all  them  that  have  loved  his  ap- 
pearing-" Benjamin  S.  DeCou. 


We  cannot  but  wonder  what  the  'Master,  Christ  Jesus, 
thinks  of  the  terrible  things  that  are  transpiring  on  earth  these 
days.  Are  not  men  crucifying  Him  afresh?  What  does  He 
think  of  immense  armies  hurling  themselves  against  each 
other  in  the  death-grapple?  What  does  He  think  of  the 
awful  unbrotherliness  of  the  whole  desperate  business?  What 
does  He  think  of  the  fields  covered  with  wounded  and  dying, 
the  roar  of  mighty  cannon,  the  frenzied  shouts  of  warriors,  the 
torrents  of  human  blood?  What  does  the  Prince  of  Peace 
think  about  it  all? — United  Presbyterian. 
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CHRISTUS  CONSUMMATOR.* 

1  feel  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  he  allowed  to  share  in 
William  Littleboy's  concern,  and  to  be  present  with  you  in 
this  meeting  to-night  instead  of  being,  as  in  other  years,  merely 
a  wistful  spectator  in  the  gallery, 

It  is  a  joy  also  to  share  in  the  call  to  high  adventure,  to  a 
spiritual  crusade,  that  has  been  given  to  us  all  this  evening. 
^  et  perhaps,  just  because  it  is  such  a  wonderful  call,  some  of 
us  may  be  feeling  that  it  is  too  great  for  us,  that  we  are  not  big 
enough  for  it.  or  may  be  faint-hearted  at  the  thought  of  what 
this  "following"  may  involve. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  there  were  two  different  people 
inside  each  one  of  us  in  these  strange  days;  two  children.  One 
child  bold,  fearless,  ready  to  face  any  dangers,  any  risks,  who 
leaps  up  with  joy  at  such  a  challenge  as  we  have  heard.  But 
the  other  child  is  timid,  fearful,  trembling;  and  longs,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  to  run  away  and  hide  until  this  great  storm  is 
over. 

1  know  that  second  child  so  well  myself,  that  1  think  possi- 
bly other  people  may  know  it  too.  My  message  is  to  them;  and 
I  hope  all  the  brave  people  will  kindly  go  to  sleep  for  a  few 
minutes  and  leave  us,  tremblers,  to  have  it  out  with  ourselves 
and  with  each  other. 

First  of  all,  let  us  remember  that  one  of  the  earliest  names 
given  to  our  Society  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  Quakers 
or  Tremblers.  George  Fox's  message  was  "that  all  men  should 
tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord!" 

We  who  are  trembling  now,  at  this  sudden  "word  of  the 
Lord"  that  is  shaking  the  whole  world,  may  still  be  in  the  true 
apostolic  succession  in  our  own  little  church.  If  we  can  find 
a  cure  for  our  own  trembling  we  may  be  able  to  help  other 
tremblers  by  and  by. 

And  the  only  cure  for  trembling  is,  surely,  to  catch  courage. 
Somehow  or  other  we  must  manage  to  catch  courage,  either 
from  our  companions  or  from  our  leaders  (if  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  them,  and  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  it)  or,  in  any  case,  from  our  Unseen  Companion,  our 
Invisible  Leader.  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bind  himself 
behind  and  before  to  Christ  and  to  His  courage,"  as  a  wise  old 
saint  declared  long  ago. 

This  is  the  only  cure.  It  is  no  use  hoping  that  we  shall  some 
day  manage  to  grow  brave  of  ourselves,  and  that  then  we  shall 
be  more  ready  and  fit  to  follow  Him.  That  day  will  not  come 
in  the  future.  We  must  come  along,  fearful,  trembling,  cow- 
ardly, just  as  we  are,  now;  come  and  put  our  hands  in  His  and 
go  along  with  Him  day  by  day,  until  we  catch  something  of 
His  courage  by  allowing  Him  to  make  us  brave,  even  in  spite 
of  ourselves. 

I  have  been  thinking  lately  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  His  names;  Christus  Consummator,  Christ  the  Completer. 
Does  not  that  help  just  here?  I  know  some  of  the  younger 
ones,  and  perhaps  not  the  younger  ones  only,  are  puzzled  and 
troubled  about  Him.  "Where  is  He?"  they  say,  "  Is  He  really 
there?  still  real  for  us,  all  these  hundreds  of  years  after  His 
life  on  earth?  Was  He  man?  Is  He  God?  Then,  why  doesn't 
He  stop  the  war?" 

Those  of  us  who  are  older  often  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
these  puzzles  in  words,  because,  you  see,  Faith  is  not  certainty. 
It  ha.s  to  be  something  less  than  certainty  at  first,  just  because 
as  life  goes  on,  it  becomes  something  so  very  much  more.  And 
however  much  you  may  want  to,  you  can't  hand  on  the  faith 
you  live  by  to  someone  else,  as  you  can  a  pat  of  butter. 

At  the  beginning  I  think  Faith  often  looks  more  like  a  stake 
than  anything  else.  We  are  not  certain,  but  on  the  whole 
we  decide  to  trust,  to  stake  our  lives,  our  souls,  everything, 
on  the  faith,  the  hope  that  there  is  Somebody  there  behind 
all  this  visible  screen  of  things,  Someone  Who  loves  us,  Who 
wishes  us  to  love  Him,  Someone  Who  will  not  fail. 

He  does  not  fail.  As  life  goes  on,  He  proves  Himself  in 
unimaginable  ways,  proves  "past  all  doubting,"  that  He  is 
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there.  It  is  because  this  completing  power  of  His  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  He  proves  Himself  most  surely,  that  I  want 
to  try  to  share  the  thought  of  it  to-night,  when  we  have  come 
together  to  share  things,  and  to  help  each  other  by  sharing. 

Looking  back  to  the  outset  of  life,  when  we,  who  are  now 
elders,  were  young,  I  remember  some  of  our  generation  at 
whom  the  others  used  sometimes  to  sniff :  "  Good  old  so  and  so, 
he  won't  set  the  Thames  on  fire!"  "Poor  dear!  nothing  in- 
teresting will  ever  happen  to  her!"  Yet  these  humble  lives, 
if  they  were  given  into  the  keeping  of  Christ  the  Completer, 
have  turned  out  most  astonishingly  right.  They  may  not  have 
set  the  Thames  on  fire,  but  they  themselves  have  journeyed 
on  like  ever-broadening  rivers,  making  the  country  they  passed 
through  more  fertile  by  their  presence,  turning  mill-wheels; 
refreshing  or  even  illuminating  big  cities.  They  are  among  the 
people  who  count  now-a-days,  when  many  of  their  more  bril- 
liant contemporaries  have  gone  out  in  a  rush  of  sparks,  and 
have  been  forgotten  long  ago,  like  sky  rockets.  More  and  more 
the  difference  in  power  between  different  lives  seems  to  con- 
sist not  in  their  brilliance,  their  gifts,  their  riches,  or  even 
their  opportunitues,  so  much  as  in  their  given-ness.  Let  there 
be  this  given-ness  to  work  upon,  Christus  Consummator 
is  able  to  do  all  the  rest,  to  give  all  that  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete each  life  entrusted  to  Him,  and  to  bring  it  to  its  own  in- 
dividual fruition,  and  often  in  most  unexpected  ways. 

Isaiah  knew  this  well,  the  completing,  transforming  action 
of  the  Divine  upon  the  human.  He  has  etched  it  in  an  unfor- 
gettable image.  In  these  tragic  days  1  find  myself  giving  thanks 
for  the  humor  that  is  hidden  in  the  Bible,  unnoticed  before,  it 
is  often  priceless  now,  and  nowhere  more  than  here.  Listen 
to  Isaiah's  declaration,  "Fear  not,  thou  worm,  Jacob,  and  ye 
men  of  Israel,  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord.  Behold  1  will 
make  of  thee  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth." 
Neither  a  Wells  nor  a  Chesterton  ever  wrote  anything  half  so 
daring  as  that.  A  worm,  "flabbiest  of  organisms,"  with  no 
backbone  at  all,  changed  into  what? — "a  sharp  threshing  in- 
strument with  teeth."  1  confess  that  at  first  the  humor  of 
the  passage  was  what  appealed  to  me  most,  more  than  the 
actual  promise.  On  the  whole  it  seemed  preferable  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  a  worm,  at  least  it  would  be  more  comfortable 
to  my  neighbors! 

But  now,  after  reading  about  Edward  Burrough  and  his 
wonderful  threshing-meetings,  I  understand.  It  is,  surely,  this 
"threshing  power"  promised  by  Isaiah,  possessed  by  the  early 
Friends,  that  is  almost  our  greatest  need  to-day.  When  we 
leave  this  quiet  shelter  of  Devonshire  House  and  find  our- 
selves part  of  the  traffic  of  the  busiest  city  streets,  the  contrast 
between  the  two  worlds  is  sometimes  overwhelming.  Each 
seems  in  contact  with  its  own  ideals  and  realities,  and  utterly 
out  of  touch  with  those  of  the  other.  Yet,  somehow  or  other, 
those  two  worlds  do  need  each  other.  We,  in  our  sheltered 
world  here,  must  get  into  touch  with  those  hurrying  crowds 
outside:  we  must  learn  more  of  the  "threshing  power"  that 
the  Early  Friends  possessed.  If  our  generation  has  failed  in 
this,  that  only  leaves  all  the  more  need  for  yours  not  to  fail. 
If  we  have  been  far  too  content  to  remain  in  our  invertebrate, 
flabby  state  and  have  lost  our  chance  of  being  changed  into 
the  "sharp  threshing  instruments  with  teeth,"  don't  you  lose 
yours!  It  is  your  job. 

Christus  Consummator  has  not  lost  His  transforming  power. 
He  can  change  His  followers  to-day  as  He  changed  His  earliest 
disciples  long  ago,  when  even  their  enemies  confessed,  on 
hearing  them  "speak  boldly"  before  the  people,  that  they 
must  have  "been  with  Jesus." 

You  remember  the  story  of  Napoleon,  how  he  had  a  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  one  of  his  greatest  victories,  bearing 
no  crown  or  wreath  of  conquest,  not  even  a  croix  de  guerre,  but 
only  the  three  simple  words,  "  /  was  there."  Napoleon  himself, 
his  most  famous  generals,  his  officers,  the  private  soldiers,  all 
who  had  been  present  on  that  field  of  triumph  had  earned  the 
right  to  wear  that  decoration  ever  after.  "  /  was  there." 
There  could  be  no  greater  honor.  But  think  how  piercing  the 
words  would  be,  worn  on  the  breast  of  any  soldier  who  was  con- 
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scious  that  he  had  not  done  his  best.  We  too,  all  of  us,  who  are 
alive  now,  will  have  to  carry  those  words,  ever  after,  stamped 
not  on  a  medal  but  in  our  hearts:  "/  was  there."  Through  all 
the  ages  of  eternity,  possibly,  they  will  judge  us.  "  I  was  there, 
alive,  during  all  that  unutterable  stress  and  strain  of  conflict. 
How  little,  how  miserably  little  1  did  to  help  my  Leader. 
.  .  .  ."  This  side,  we  can  scarcely  bear,  for  shame,  to 
put  into  words. 

But  remember  the  other  side.  We  are  not  alone,  we  faint- 
hearted tremblers.  "/  was  there."  Our  Leader  is  also  with  us 
even  at  this  darkest,  sternest  hour  of  the  fight.  With  Him, 
in  Him  is  victory.  "Our  trembling  hands  in  Thy  strong  and 
loving  grasp,  what  shall  even  the  weakest  of  us  fear?" 

And  then,  one  practical  point  to  end  with:  "  Don't  you  find 
that  one  of  the  most  steadying  things  to  do  now-a-days  is  to 
read  History,  to  read  it  as  never  before,  and  so  get  the  sense  of 
the  perspective  of  the  whole  world's  life  in  the  centuries  behind 
us,  as  a  background  for  our  stormy  days?  Mme.  Duclaux' 
new  and  delightful  "  Short  History  of  France"  has  made  Joan 
of  Arc,  among  other  people,  come  alive  to  me  in  a  new  way. 
Of  course  we  think  we  have  known  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc 
all  our  lives,  but  did  you  know,  have  you  realized  how  it  was 
that  she,  by  the  force  of  her  own  personality,  changed  and  com- 
pleted the  Dauphin?  He  was  living  in  an  unreal  seclusion, 
surrounded  by  artistic  courtiers,  a  pageant  king  living  in  a 
dream  world,  while  France,  his  real  kingdom,  and  his  people, 
his  real  subjects,  were  being  overrun  by  their  foreign  foes. 

In  his  heart  the  Dauphin  was  doubting  whether  he  could 
possibly  be  the  right  man  to  rescue  his  distracted  country, 
whether  he  were,  in  truth,  his  father's  son  and  heir;  if  he  had 
any  right  to  be  king  at  all.  To  him  Joan  came  in  the  fire  of  her 
burning  message:  "Sire,  ennom  de  Dieu c'estvous  etnon  autres." 
After  that,  we  all  know  the  miracles  that  followed,  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  crowning  at  Rheims.  "  But,"  as 
Mme.  Duclaux  truly  remarks,  "Joan's  greatest  miracle  was 
wrought  in  the  heart  of  her  king." 

Is  this  not  a  wonderful  picture-story  of  the  thought  with 
which  we  began — the  distracted  personality,  the  "two  chil- 
dren" inside  us?  The  trembling  peasants,  they  represent  our 
innumerable  fears;  the  invading  hosts  of  our  enemy,  we  know 
all  too  well;  the  aesthetic  courtiers, — the  softness  of  life,  our 
pleasures  and  our  lures.  In  the  centre  the  Will  which  sought 
to  be  reigning  and  on  the  throne,  is  trembling,  afraid,  doubt- 
ing both  its  own  sovereignty  and  its  inheritance,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Father. 

Then  Joan  of  Arc,  call  her  Conscience  or  what  you  like, 
represents  the  faculty  that  is  in  touch  with  the  unseen,  that 
is  able  to  hear  the  Voice — as  we  have  heard  it  here  to-night, 
calling  to  each  one  of  us  to  enter  in  and  rule  over  our  rightful 
kingdom,  to  earn  the  Conqueror's  Crown;  and  saying  to  each 
one  of  us  "  En  now,  de  Dieu  c'est  vous  non  autres." 

"Courage!  though  sin  hath  shocked  thee  to  the  sod, 
Yea,  changed  and  caged  thee,  let  thy  will  not  yield. 
Thou  yet  shalt  ride  amid  the  Knights  of  God 
And  stay  the  rout  at  Armageddon  field." 

L.  V.  Hodgkin,  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers. 


THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

[The  following  is  furnished  by  the  Social  Order  Committee 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Having  authorized  certain 
action  it  seems  due  to  members  of  the  meeting  that  they  should 
be  informed  of  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  fact.  The  Social  Order 
Committee  has  before  them  a  large  work  of  education.  The 
Friend  hopes  this  Committee  will  have  material  frequently  to 
appear  under  the  above  caption. — Eds. 

20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Eighth  Month  13,  19 18. 

To  The  General  Meeting  of  Friends  for  Australia: — 
Dear  Friends. — Your  letter  of  Tenth  Month  15,  191 7,  to 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  was  received  by  the 
meeting  with  responsive  appreciation.  In  view  of  your  ref- 
erence to  the  race  and  immigration  problem,  the  meeting  felt 
it  appropriate  to  refer  the  letter  for  answer  to  its  Social  Order 
Committee.  This  Committee  was  created  in  the  spring  of 
191 7  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  further  the  realization  on 
earth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  its  principles  particularly 
in  industrial,  political  and  social  life.  On  behalf  of  this  Com- 
mittee, we  have  the  privilege  of  writing  you. 

We  respond  warmly  to  your  desire  that  Christians  the 
world  over  might  draw  into  closer  unity  and  more  effective 
co-operation  for  dealing  with  the  vast  problems  of  these  un- 
precedented times,  and  for  the  attainment  of  Christ's  vision 
and  purposes  for  mankind.  To  us  who  are  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  this  call  to  solidarity  comes  with  special 
force.  Loyalty  to  our  faith  involves  for  us  to-day  difficulties 
and  hardships  which  particularly  emphasize  our  increasing 
need  for  one  another,  and  we  welcome  your  expression  of 
desire  that  Friends  everywhere  might  be  more  closely  linked 
together.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  an  English  Friend 
recently  in  this  country  that  there  should  be  some  person  or 
agency  in  each  country  who  should  act  continuously  through- 
out the  year  as  a  channel  of  communication  and  interchange 
of  information  between  Friends  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
feel  that  the  suggestion  merits  serious  consideration  and  we 
wish  that  the  way  might  open  for  action  in  this  direction. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  share  with  us  your  problem  of 
Asiatic  immigration  in  Australia  and  we  should  be  happy 
if  we  could  even  in  a  small  measure  help  you  in  meeting  it. 
We  cannot  claim  any  special  qualification  for  this  service,  but 
it  seems  clear  that  race  relationships  give  rise  to  some  of  the 
most  serious  questions  of  reconstruction  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  discuss  them  with  one  another.  You  suggest  that 
you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  more  of  the  experience 
and  thought  of  this  country  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

Foremost  among  our  Social  problems  are  two — the  Negro, 
and  the  Asiatic;  the  one  an  old  and  deep  sore,  the  other 
recent,  yet  full  of  danger  if  neglected.  Toward  the  cure  of 
both  all  too  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  serious  national 
effort.  Yet  in  the  case  of  each,  noble  and  effective  service 
has  been  and  is  being  rendered  by  individuals  and  groups. 
The  results  of  the  unselfish  work  done  to  meet  the  Negro 
situation,  splendid  examples  of  which  are  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  Hampton  and  Tuskeegee,  indicate  that  along 
the  twin  pathways  of  education  and  Christianization  of  both 
blacks  and  whites  lies  the  hope  of  race  adjustment. 

In  the  matter  of  Asiatics,  our  present  policy  of  exclusion 
creates  a  situation  full  of  grave  dangers.  This  is  particularly 
serious  now  with  regard  to  Japan,  the  most  progressive, 
ambitious  and  perhaps  the  most  sensitive  of  Oriental  nations. 
With  her  our  treatment  of  her  citizens,  who  have  or  who  wish 
to  come  to  this  country,  is  a  painful  thorn  in  a  friendship  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  Thoughtful  persons  who  know  the 
facts  feel  much  concern  and  are  exerting  themselves  to  bring 
about  a  change  before  more  serious  harm  is  done.  Notable 
among  these  is  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  who  formerly  was  Pro- 
fessor in  Doshisha  University  and  Lecturer  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  Kioto,  Japan,  and  who  is  now  Secretary  of  the 
"World  Alliance  for  the  Promotion  of  International  Friend- 
ship through  the  Churches."  Dr.  Gulick,  having  spent  many 
years  in  Japan,  has  a  well-founded  knowledge  of  the  Japanese. 
The  results  of  his  studies  of  the  facts  and  problems  of  Japa- 
nese-American relations,  have  been  published  in  several 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  we  recommend  these  to  your 
attention.  Two  of  these  books  are  entitled,  "The  American- 
Japanese  Problem,"  and  "American  Democracy  and  Asiatic 
Citizenship,"  published  in  19 14  and  1918,  respectively,  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City.  To  give  you  at 
once  and  briefly  some  idea  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  present  situation  may  not  be  amiss,  and  we  accordingly 
enclose  as  a  separate  paper  a  brief  statement.  Dr.  Gulick's 
book  mentioned  above,  "The  American-Japanese  Problem," 
is  our  chief  authority  for  what  is  there  said.   We  also  send 
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with  the  statement  a  list  of  additional  books  which  may  be 
helpful  in  this  connection. 

With  love  and  fellowship  toward  you,  we  are,  on  behalf  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  and  Social  Order  Committee, 

Your  Friends, 

Agnes  L.  Tierney,  i 
Edward  W.  Evans. 

[An  article  from  the  Social  Order  Committee  with  the 
caption,  "A  Brief  Statement  of  the  American-Japanese  Situa- 
tion," will  appear  next  week. — Eds.] 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Letters  From  Japan. 

(Concluded  from  page  222.) 

The  grain  has  a  covering  which  is  perhaps  thinner  than  the 
bran  on  the  wheat  grain.  This  "unpolished"  rice  is  called 
"genmai,"  (ai  pronounced  like  eye).  1  think  it  makes  a  very 
good  porridge.  Japanese  in  general  will  not  touch  it.  They 
think  that  no  one  but  the  very  poorest  can  be  expected  to 
eat  his  rice  without  polishing.  The  brown  skin  is  polished  off 
from  the  grain  by  putting  it  into  a  round-bottomed  vessel 
and  thrusting  a  round-ended  stick  into  it  again  and  again. 
The  grains  are  thus  stirred  about  and  polished  by  friction 
against  each  other.  We  are  told  that  this  is  done  by  hand  in 
India,  but  in  Japan  it  is  generally  done  in  power-driven  mills. 

It  is  said  that  polished  rice  is  not  so  wholesome  as  genmai, 
because  the  polishing  takes  off  some  substances  which  help  to 
keep  the  body  in  health.  People  who  live  largely  on  polished 
rice  are  subject  to  a  serious  disease,  called  beri-beri,  and  a 
series  of  experiments  tried  in  the  Philippines  seems  to  show 
that  this  disease  may  be  avoided  by  eating  genmai  instead  of 
polished  rice. 

The  Japanese  have  many  ways  of  using  rice.  The  commonest 
is  just  to  boil  it  and  then  eat  it  with  chop-sticks  instead  of  a 
spoon.  You  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  is  to  learn 
to  use  chopsticks.  When  a  Japanese  starts  on  a  journey,  he 
does  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  "putting  up  a  lunch."  At  every 
important  station,  boys  walk  along  the  platform  carrying  large 
trays  and  shouting  "  Bento,"  (prolong  the  o).  The  hungry 
traveler  opens  the  window  and  buys  a  neat  parcel,  consisting 
of  two  wooden  boxes  and  a  long  narrow  envelope.The  en- 
velope has  in  it  a  bit  of  spruce  wood  a  little  longer  than  a  new 
lead-pencil,  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  half  as  thick,  nearly 
split  in  two.  When  the  purchaser  has  pulled  apart  the  two 
halves,  he  is  ready  for  lunch,  for  he  has  a  pair  of  new  chop- 
sticks. One  of  the  wooden  boxes  is  full  of  cold  boiled  rice. 
The  other  contains  an  assortment  of  things,  usually  including 
fish  and  pickles.  To  name  the  contents  of  a  bento  box  and  tell 
what  each  thing  is  made  of  requires  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  Japanese  cookery.  These  people  eat  a  good  deal  of  rice,  but 
the  number  of  other  things  they  eat  is  legion.  Our  hungry 
traveler  has  probably  been  careful  to  patronize  some  of  the 
other  sellers  on  the  platform  beside  the  bento  boy,  and  so  his 
lunch  may  include  tea,  freshly  made,  a  whole  pot  of  it  costing 
five  sen.  (You  must  leave  the  pot  and  cup  under  the  seat 
when  you  are  through.)  Among  the  other  thi'ngs  for  sale  is 
" ame"  (ahmay),  a  sort  of  large  soft  caramel,  very  neatly  put 
up,  and  made  of  rice.  The  process  is  much  like  that  by  which 
"corn  syrup"  is  made,  but  it  is  boiled  down  to  a  gum. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  about  the  many,  many  ways 
in  which  rice  is  cooked;  it  would  be  very  monotonous.  Besides 
I  only  know  about  a  few  of  them.  But  there  is  one  use  to 
which  rice  is  put  that  is  really  bad,  and  that  is  in  the  making 
of  sake.  So  long  as  we  in  America  use  rye,  barley  and  other 
grains  to  make  liquor,  we  must  not  condemn  the  Japanese  too 
severely  for  putting  a  tenth  or  more  of  all  their  rice  crop  to  a 
use  which  is  far  worse  than  waste.  Sake  has  little  or  no  color 
and  is  almost  as  strong  a  liquor  as  whiskey.  It  is  a  great  curse 
to  Japan,  but  it  is  hard  to  persuade  even  an  intelligent  people 


that  they  ought  never  to  drink  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  are  so  many  social  customs  of  which  the  drinking  of 
sake  is  a  part.  On  such  occasions,  to  refuse  to  drink  the  liq- 
uor would  be  regarded  as  an  impoliteness,  and  the  Japanese 
are  very  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  is  likely  to  be  thought 
impolite. 

I  was  talking  recently  with  a  young  man  who  has  studied 
Japanese  agriculture  very  carefully.  He  thinks  that  Japan 
ought  to  raise  much  less  rice  and  devote  a  great  deal  more  land 
to  potatoes.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  land  now  planted  in 
rice  fields  could  be  drained  and  made  to  grow  potatoes.  An 
acre  will  grow  at  least  three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  in- 
stead of  forty  bushels  of  rice.  Even  if  it  should  take  three 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  furnish  the  same  food  value  as  one  bushel 
of  rice,  it  would  seem  that  two-and-a-half  times  as  many  peo- 
ple could  be  fed  from  an  acre  of  potatoes  than  from  an  acre  of 
rice.  My  young  friend  may  be  quite  right  in  believing  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Japan  to  raise  more  potatoes,  and 
one  important  reason  is  that  there  are  no  potato  bugs  in  Japan ! 
I  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  the  Japa- 
nese to  eat  potatoes  instead  of  rice.  Imagine  buying  a  bento 
and  finding  one  of  the  boxes  full  of  cold  boiled  potatoes. 

One  very  curious  thing  about  rice  in  Japan  I  have  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  this:  there  is  no  Japanese  word  corresponding  to 
our  word  rice.  When  we  say  "  rice,"  we  mean  not  only  the  grain, 
but  the  plant  on  which  it  grows.  In  Japan,  however,  it  takes 
several  names.  Genmai  is  planted.  When  it  has  "come  up" 
it  is  "nae"  (pronounced  like  nigh).  If  one  should  say  to  a 
Japanese  after  the  rice  plants  were  set  out,  "how  nicely  the 
nae  is  growing!"  he  would  say,  "oh  no,  that  is  not  nae,  it  is 
ine."  (That  word  is  pronounced  eenay.)  After  genmai  has 
been  hulled  it  is  no  longer  genmai,  it  is  either  bakumai  or  kome. 
We  can  parallel  this  set  of  names  easily.  A  certain  small  ani- 
mal is  called  a  calf.  After  a  while  we  call  it  a  cow.  The  cow's 
produce  is  milk,  and  the  milk  yields  cream.  We  do  not  call 
all  these  things  cow. 

The  sign  which  is  displayed  by  stores  which  sell  rice  is  a 
Chinese  character  that  looks  something  like  a  spider.  The 
ordinary  abbreviation  for  'America  "  consists  of  two  characters, 
this  one  and  another  which  means  "country."  The  two  do 
not  really  mean  rice  country,  although  they  appear  to.  The 
rice  character  is  one  of  several  used  in  a  funny  Japanese  way 
of  spelling  America,  and  this  spelling  is  abbreviated  by  leav- 
ing out  three  characters.  The  Japanese  being  such  lovers  of 
rice  as  they  are,  may  we  not  take  as  a  good  omen,  this  way 
they  have  of  writing  America  so  that  it  looks  like  "rice 
country?" 

Lloyd  Balderston. 

Rice  in  the  U.  S. — [In  connection  with  the  letter  written 
from  Japan  to  the  Children's  Corner,  the  following  clipping 
from  the  Springfield  Republican  seems  very  much  to  the  point. 
— Eds.] 

The  quadrupling  of  rice  production  in  the  United  States 
since  1900  and  the  doubling  of  it  since  19 14  carries  a  story  of 
some  interest.  After  the  Civil  War  rice  production  languished 
in  the  South,  for  it  was  not  then  realized  that  it  could  be  grown 
and  harvested  by  the  machinery  and  methods  applied  to  the 
production  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  Rice  can  only  flourish 
in  wet  land,  so  wet  that  ordinary  farm  machinery  cannot  be 
used  upon  it.  But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  cer- 
tain lands  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  elsewhere  were 
so  constituted  with  relation  to  soil,  climate  and  water  supply 
that  they  could  be  prepared  with  the  usual  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, the  rice  also  planted  with  machinery,  the  lands 
then  flooded  from  nearby  streams  or  artesian  wells,  and  the 
water  drained  off  as  the  rice  approaches  maturity,  and  ordi- 
nary reaping  and  threshing  machines  used  in  harvesting  the 
crop.  The  increase  of  production  by  these  methods  can  ap- 
parently be  much  more  extended  even  than  hitherto;  and  the 
food  problem  of  the  world  surely  should  induce  rice  cultiva- 
tion to  the  limits  of  the  country's  capacity 
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NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 


WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  221.) 

A  slight  revival  of  interest  occurred  in  1824,  when,  by  the 
will  of  Thomas  Rotch,  the  Yearly  Meeting  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  bequeathed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  founding  a  boarding  school.  Nothing 
was  done,  however,  beyond  making  a  fresh  appointment  of 
the  committee. 

This  slow  progress  and  apparent  want  of  general  interest 
may  seem  surprising  among  a  people  who  were  striving  so 
bravely  to  promote  primary  education  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods, and  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  and  with 
meagre  information  fully  to  account  for  it.  Two  things  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  troubles  in  Society  which  led  to  the 
separation  of  1827-8  cast  a  baneful  influence  on  the  time 
before  and  after  that  event.  But  chiefly,  it  may  be  frankly 
acknowledged,  that  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
a  boarding  school.  One  can  scarcely  write  of  this  without 
appearing  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  Friends  of  the  day.  Yet 
the  philosophic  historian  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  feeling  which  existed  and  he  will  have  no  word 
to  say  against  the  sincerity,  the  intelligence  or  the  zeal  of 
those  early  pioneers.  Apparently,  the  opposition  grew  out 
of  certain  conditions  of  life  in  that  region.  Nowhere  else 
was  the  process  of  making  homes  more  difficult  than  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Every  acre  of  ground  must  be  chopped  over 
before  it  became  a  field.  Hard,  unremitting  toil  was  the  order 
of  the  day  and  time.  Labor  brought  its  unfailing  reward, 
but  none  the  less  surely  did  sloth  and  idleness  produce  a  crop 
of  social  ills.  Willingness  to  work  became,  in  popular  esti- 
mation, a  cardinal  virtue;  idleness  one  of  the  greatest  of 
vices.  Friends  and  others  believed  the  Gospel  and  tried  to 
live  by  its  precepts.  Certain  facts  in  their  own  experience 
led  them  to  adopt  most  fully  the  spirit  of  Paul's  injunction 
to  Timothy:  "But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  spe- 
cially for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel."  By  the  simplest  possible  process 
of  reasoning  these  people  favored  a  short  school  term  at  home 
in  winter,  their  children  having  ample  "chores"  to  do  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  but  declined  to  risk  sending  them  to 
a  boarding  school  where  they  would  be  withdrawn  for  months 
from  the  active  cares  and  duties  of  life. 

Whatever  the  reason,  and  the  above  conjecture  must  be 
kindred  to  the  true  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  not 
until  1831  did  the  increasing  demand  for  a  better  school  lead 
to  some  positive  action.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  that  year 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars 
were  reported,  and  the  movement  acquired  new  life.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  money  came 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  A  joint 
committee  of  forty-one  members  was  appointed,  and  authority 
was  given  to  select  a  site,  purchase  ground  and  begin  the  work 
of  erecting  buildings. 

Mount  Pleasant,  in  Jefferson  County,  seemed  the  natural 
place  for  the  school.  The  name,  cheerful  and  euphonious,  had 
been  carried  thither  from  Virginia,  and  doubtless  had  pleasant 
associations.  Here  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  its  sittings.  A 
numerous  body  of  Friends  resided  in  and  about  the  village. 
The  names  of  Jenkins,  Bates,  Updegraff,  Taylor  and  others 
suggest  at  once  families  well  and  favorably  known  for  their 
interest  in  Society  affairs  and  likely  to  aid  in  a  substantial 
way  any  educational  movement.  Mount  Pleasant  was 
within  the  limits  of  Short  Creek  Quarter  and  adjacent  set- 
tlements at  Concord,  Harrisville,  Smithfield,  Flushing  and 
Plainfield  were  within  easy  driving  distance,  and  the  com- 
munity feeling  was  strong.  It  was  thought  that  a  school 
might  draw  large  patronage  from  a  country  included  well 
within  a  twenty  mile  radius. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  local  history  has  preserved 
complete  memorials  of  the  early  history  of  Mount  Pleasant 


village.  Situated  about  nine  miles  back  from  the  Ohio  River 
at  Wheeling,  in  the  midst  of  a  productive  district,  it  possessed 
natural  advantages  of  considerable  importance.  Coal  was 
abundant  in  the  hills  around  it,  though  this  fact  may  not  have 
had  any  signifiance  at  the  time,  and  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  district  were  abundant.  Railroads  had  not  come  in 
use,  and  no  one  thought  of  the  location  as  one  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Wheeling  early  afforded  a  market  for  all  productions. 
The  village  in  1831  could  not  have  contained  more  than  two 
or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  but  the  concentration  of  Friendly 
interests  and  forces  gave  it  an  importance  beyond  what  its 
size  would  lead  one  to  expect.  A  printing  press  was  set  up, 
and  not  a  few  books  of  solid  value  bore  the  imprint  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio.  An  edition  of  Ellwood's  Sacred  History, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  was  among  these.  Then,  too,  the 
village  became  a  centre  of  moral  and  political  influence  on 
questions  upon  which  Friends  held  pronounced  opinions.  It 
early  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  hotbed  of  anti-slavery 
sentiments.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was  a  well-known  slave  mar- 
ket, and  object  lessons  on  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic  in  human 
beings  were  not  wanting.  About  the  year  1816  Charles  Os- 
borne started  at  Mount  Pleasant  a  periodical  called  The 
Philanthropist,  in  which  he  discussed  the  slavery  question. 
One  of  his  contributors  was  Benjamin  Lundy,  then  a  resident 
of  St.  Clairsville.  Charles  Osborne  sold  out  the  paper  to 
Elisha  Bates,  in  whose  hands  it  was  scarcely  a  success.  Then 
Benjamin  Lundy  moved  over  to  Mount  Pleasant  and  started 
a  more  radical  paper,  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation. 
Presently  he  took  the  printing  of  this  from  the  office  of  Elisha 
Bates  and  had  it  done  at  Steubenville,  twenty  miles  away. 
He  traveled  the  distance  on  foot,  carrying  the  papers  home  on 
his  back,  to  be  mailed  at  the  place  of  publication.  This  ar- 
rangement lasted  for  only  eight  months,  but  it  shows  the  local 
reputation  acquired  and  held  by  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

(To  be  continued.) 


VISIT  TO  THE  C.  0.  ENCAMPMENT. 

The  Detachment  of  C.  O.'s,  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  was  the  ob- 
jective in  mind  upon  taking  the  south-bound  train  at  Union 
Station,  Baltimore,  at  12.52  p.  m.,  Tenth  Month  12,  1918. 
Good  connection  was  made  to  "The  Southern"  at  Washing- 
ton. Petersburg,  Va.,  has  been  transformed  from  a  slow,  an- 
tiquated town,  with  little  to  its  account  but  memories  of  Civil 
War  days,  to  a  bustling  place,  so  full  of  life  and  activity  that 
one  might  for  a  moment  imagine  himself  on  Broadway  or 
Chestnut  Street.  Reaching  The  Hostess  House,  at  the  Camp 
some  three  miles  from  the  city,  information  was  forthcoming 
that  no  C.  O.  could  be  seen  at  that  hour,  which  was  about  7.30 
p.  m.  The  lieutenant  in  charge,  however,  phoned  that  "The 
man  may  see  his  son  to-morrow  at  9.00  a.  m."  The  morrow, 
it  seemed,  had  been  the  time  set  for  a  full  quarantine  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  influenza.  It  was  with 
joy  then  that  information  was  received  that  said  action  had 
been  postponed  one  day.  Though  considerably  reduced  in 
numbers  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  there  were  at  one 
time,  it  was  said,  125,000  men  quartered  at  Camp  Lee.  Ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  location  of  the  C.  O.'s  seemed 
difficult  to  get  next  morning,  which  was  First-day.  The  Camp 
at  large  covers  an  area  of  many  square  miles.  A  small  group 
of  tents  was  at  length  discovered  on  the  far  side  of  a  ravine 
by  the  edge  of  a  thicket.  It  was  isolated  from  everything  else 
by  possibly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Looking  rather  intently  in 
that  direction  the  visitor  was  attracted  by  the  waving  of  arms 
by  a  man  clad  in  civilian  clothing,  a  rare  sight  indeed  in  this 
vast  assemblage.  This  man  proved  to  be  the  visitor's  son,  and 
they  were  soon  in  each  other's  arms.  Other  members  of  this 
strange  little  encampment  clustered  around  and  were  pre- 
sented. Lieutenant  Spade,  who  has  the  detachment  in  charge, 
soon  appeared  on  the  scene  and  demeaned  himself  pleasantly, 
leaving  orders  for  the  guest  to  be  entertained  at  "  Mess," 
also  offering  to  provide  for  the  C.  O.  to  bring  his  father  to  the 
hostess  house  if  he  so  wished.  Such  an  offer  was  said  to  have 
been  unprecedented,  Kind  as  it  was,  the  offer  was  not  accepted 
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as  the  day  was  fine  and  the  camp  located  as  it  was  on  a  high 
knoll  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  afforded  an  ideal  opportunity 
to  spend  a  few  hours  with  these  brave  boys.  No  man  can  enter 
that  camp  as  a  member  until  he  has  passed  what  they  call  the 
Third  Degree.  It  had  at  one  time  a  membership  of  some  two 
hundred.  On  the  day  mentioned  it  had  dwindled  to  about 
fifteen.  Much  ingenious  furniture  has  been  manufactured 
from  young  saplings  in  combination  with  packing  boxes. 
.Mess  was  at  length  announced.  The  mess  tent  was  commo- 
dious, well  screened,  and  provided  with  a  substantial  table, 
with  benches  to  sit  upon.  The  food  was  bounteous,  well 
cooked  and  good.  There  were  two  guests,  as  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  young  men  had  come  to  spend  the  day.  They  said  she 
was  the  first  and  only  woman  to  visit  them.  The  conversa- 
tion at  the  table  was  cheerful  and  at  times  almost  merry, 
though  through  it  all  there  seemed  to  run  a  spirit  of  soberness 
that  can  be  better  felt  than  expressed.  Jeers  and  gibes  from 
outside  apparently  affect  these  men  very  little.  The  army  chap- 
lain passed  and  made  a  remark  very  unworthy  of  a  man  in  any 
such  position.  There  was  no  retort  and  he  went  on  his  way 
making  sport  for  his  comrades.  It  is  evident  that  the  word 
"Coward"  as  commonly  applied  to  these  men  is  a  misnomer. 
They  are  all  men  of  good  metal  and  most  of  them  well  edu- 
cated. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  little  company,  com- 
posed of  nearly  half  as  many  faiths  as  it  had  members,  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  tents  for  worship.  The  preference  was 
rather  commonly  expressed  that  Friends'  method  should  be 
followed.  Accordingly  we  settled  down  into  silence  together 
to  endeavor  to  wait  upon  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Soon  it  seemed  evident  that  even  in  this  desolate  place  He 
had  not  forgotten  His  faithful  ones — those  who  had  been  will- 
ing to  suffer  with  Him.  It  seemed  that  His  tender  love  was 
over  and  around  about  this  little  waiting  company.  The  lan- 
guage addressed  to  one  of  the  early  churches  was  revived: 
"Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis  who  have  not  defiled 
their  garments,  and  they  shall  walk  with  Me  in  white,  for  they 
are  worthy,"  etc. 

The  personnel  of  this  camp  was  as  follows:  Four  Dunkard 
Brethren,  one  Mennonite  Brethren,  one  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, 2  Church  of  God,  3  Friends,  viz:  Wm.  H.  Smith,  George 
H.  Hallett  and  Arthur  W.  Binns. 

Several  Friends  also  are  doing  splendid  work  for  humanity 
in  noncombatant  capacity  at  the  Medical  Base  Hospital  at 
Camp  Lee.  Some  of  these  have  had  deep  water  to  pass  through. 
Our  dear  friend,  James  Moore,  is  engaged  in  this  capacity, 
having  to  do  with  the  discharge  of  convalescents,  also  of  the 
disposition  of  the  dead.  His  duties  have  so  increased  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  malady  that  five  assistants  have  been 
detailed  to  his  office. 

Edward  T.  Binns. 


Our  Great  Landmark. — Some  years  ago  a  party  of  travel- 
ers were  passing  over  the  Swiss  mountains.  After  they  had 
gone  a  considerable  way,  it  began  to  snow  heavily,  and  the 
oldest  of  the  guides  gravely  shook  his  head  and  said:  "  If  the 
wind  rises  we  are  lost."  Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a  gale 
arose,  the  snow  was  whirled  into  multitudinous  drifts,  and  all 
marks  were  obliterated.  Cautiously  they  moved  on,  not 
knowing  where  they  were,  and  almost  giving  themselves  up  for 
lost.  At  length  one  of  the  guides,  who  had  gone  a  short  way 
before  them  to  search  out  the  path,  was  heard  shouting,  "The 
Cross!  The  Cross!  We  are  all  right."  And  what  had  the 
cross  to  do  with  it?  It  was  one  of  those  religious  memorials 
which  one  so  frequently  meets  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
and  this  one,  set  up  at  first  by  some  private  individual  for  a 
personal  reason,  had  become  at  length  a  well-known  and  easily 
recognized  landmark  for  the  traveler.  Hence,  the  moment  the 
guide  saw  it,  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  what  direction  to  take. 
But  what  was  true  of  that  symbol  in  their  case,  is  true  in  all 
instances  of  the  thing  which  it  signifies,  for  we  may  always 
know  where  we  are  when,  with  our  eye  of  faith,  we  can  see 
Christ  crucified. — Western  Christian  Union, 
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FRIENDS  SERVICE  NOTES. 

Friends  who  have  stood  as  Conscientious  Objectors  and 
been  sentenced  from  ten  to  twenty  years  at  the  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  Fort  Leavensworth,  by  Military  Court  Martial: 

Paul  L.  Whitely,  from  Camp  Taylor. 

Charles  E.  McPherson,  from  Camp  Taylor. 

Lawrence  H.  Williamson,  from  Camp  Taylor. 

Arthur  Foulke,  from  Camp  Taylor. 

Willie  N.  Cox,  from  Fort  Oglethorpe. 

Lawrence  Michener,  from  Fort  Oglethorpe. 

Lawrence  Dewees,  from  Camp  Gordon. 

List  of  Conscientious  Objectors  who  have  been  furloughed 
from-  the  army  to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
for  Friends'  Reconstruction  Work  in  France: 

Lawrence  McPherson  Farr,  Richard  Sigfrid  Holmgren, 
Fred.  W.  Hiatt,  Luther  Russell,  Robert  Montel  Stemen, 
Eli  Stoltzfus,  I  to  Van  Gieson,  Leroy  George  Waggener,  J. 
Floyd  Hall,  Oliver  J.  Cope,  Roy  Buchanan,  Charles  Homer 
Chaffin,  Lloyd  H.  Donnell,  Gurney  F.  Hanson,  James  Alli- 
son Hull,  Cornelius  Cicero  Janzen,  Loren  B.  Markle,  Curtis 
D.  Ross,  Clifford  R.  Saylors,  Guy  W.  Solt,  Bevan  W.  Thomas, 
Loren  O.  Adamson,  Fred.  D.  Augsburger,  Harry  T.  Baldwin, 
Charles  Baynes,  William  Cary  Bowen,  William  Fisher  Byron, 
Howard  L.  Carey,  Chas.  Whitman  Cory,  Jr.,  Edward  Richard 
Drange,  Ward  L.  Haines,  Robert  W.  Dunn,  Charles  Benton 
Eavey,  William  M.  Gordon,  Wilford  P.  C.  Hagaman,  Sidney 
Henderson,  Asa  Miller  Hertzler,  Wray  B.  Hoffman,  James 
W.  R.  Inglis,  Louis  Jacobs,  Lyndon  H.  G.  LaRohche,  Alfred 
H.  Loeb,  Clinton  Marshburn,  Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  Harry 
Isaac  Maximan,  Lloyd  J.  McCracken,  Howard  Paul  Michener, 
Harold  P.  Mills,  Jonas  B.  Otterson,  Walter  E.  Oswald,  Fred- 
erick Jones  Pope,  Maxwell  Stewart  Simpson,  Henry  Stabler, 
Arthur  Charles  Standing,  Charles  M.  Teague,  Arthur  G. 
Thorp,  James  O.  Tow,  Byron  E.  Underwood,  Jr.,  George  H. 
Wild,  Harold  M.  Tucker,  Floyd  Yoder,  Gustav  Zeidler,  Jos- 
eph Howard  Branson,  Joseph  Nathan  Douglas,  O.  B.  Gerig, 
Dietrich  Hoeppner,  Ezra  D.  Knapp,  Robert  H.  Maris,  Er- 
nest Irving  Stahly,  Mark  Balderston,  Richard  M.  Balder- 
ston,  Harry  L.  Charles,  Christopher  Jacob  Gerber,  Walter 
L.  Goddard,  Wilbur  W.  Kamp,  Harold  M.  Lane,  Trueman 
T.  Miller,  Roger  Everett  Reed,  Ashton  R.  Tatnall,  Jr.,  Fred- 
erick O.  Tostenson. 


Present  Condition  of  Conscientious  Objectors  in  the 
Military  Camps. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  has  recently  completed  its  second 
tour  of  visits  to  the  different  training  camps  where  it  has  in- 
terviewed the  men  segregated  as  conscientious  objectors. 
Instead  of  having  all  of  the  men  concentrated  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth as  was  at  first  supposed,  they  are  being  collected  at 
certain  central  camps,  including  Camp  Lewis,  Washington; 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky;  Camp  Sher- 
man, Ohio;  Camp  Sevier,  N.  C.  There  are  very  few  Friends 
at  present  at  Camps  Meade,  Lee,  Dix,  Upton  and  Devens. 
Many  of  the  C.  O.'s  who  are  segregated  are  now  out  on  tem- 
porary farm  furloughs,  which  hold  good  until  Eleventh  Month 
15th.  The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army 
to  have  two  hundred  men  furloughed  to  it  for  agricultural  work 
in  this  country.  All  of  the  men  are  subject  to  considerable 
pressure  to  accept  non-combatant  service.  Most  of  the  per- 
secution, however,  is  now  confined  to  the  period  before  a 
man  is  segregated.  Some  of  the  men  are  held  lor  court  mar- 
tial under  the  provisions  of  the  War  Department  order. 
These  men  who  are  under  court  martial  charges  for  serving 
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sentences  are  not  eligible  to  come  before  the  Board  of  In- 
quiry. In  most  cases  men  are  furloughed  for  farm  work  or 
for  Friends'  Reconstruction  Work  very  soon  after  they  are 
passed  upon  as  sincere  by  the  Board,  but  in  some  cases  there 
are  still  long  delays. 

There  are  about  twenty  to  thirty  men  who  have  felt  it 
impossible  to  accept  furlough  for  either  agricultural  work  or 
the  Friends'  Unit.  They  are  being  held  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, or  at  Camp  Funston  for  court  martial.  Some  after 
accepting  furlough  for  farm  work  have  returned  on  account 
of  the  conditions  experienced  and  they  will  also  in  most 
cases  be  tried  by  court  martial. 


The  Friends'  Attitude  to  Our  Work. 

The  attitude  of  Friends  is  usually  misunderstood  in  time 
of  war.  They  were  during  all  colonial  days  identified  with 
the  liberty  party  of  the  province.  The  economic  war  which 
preceded  1775  found  them  in  strong  opposition  to  English 
claims.  They  constituted  a  majority  of  the  legislature  to 
within  a  score  of  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  were  a 
prevailing  influence  after  this  date.  But  when  the  war 
broke  out  they  declined  to  join,  not  from  opposition  to  Ameri- 
can claims,  but  because  the  methods  of  warfare  seemed  to 
them  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles.  From  all  ac- 
counts about  four  hundred  of  them  joined  the  American 
army  and  about  a  half  dozen  the  British,  both  against  the 
advice  of  the  meeting  authorities.  After  the  war  President 
Washington  acknowledged  the  loyalty  of  Friends  to  their 
country  and  to  their  convictions. 

Later  in  our  history  Friends  were  strongly  opposed  to 
slavery.  They  took  pioneer  ground,  and  before  1800  had 
freed  their  own  slaves.  Through  the  following  years  up  to 
i860  they  urged  abolition  upon  the  nation,  and  in  the  South 
suffered  seriously  for  their  principles.  But  when  the  war 
broke  out  again  they  could  not  join,  not  for  any  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  North,  but  their  consciences  objected  to  the 
spirit  of  martial  warfare.  Again  President  Lincoln  justified 
their  motive  and  their  loyalty  and  did  all  he  could  for  them. 

No  group  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  militarism  of 
Germany,  her  autocratic  pretensions,  her  barbarous  methods, 
than  the  Friends.  These  are  alien  to  all  their  impulses  and 
their  history.  They  hold  as  strongly  as  ever  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  democracy  which  made  them  oppose  the  exac- 
tions of  England  and  of  the  slave  oligarchy.  They  believe 
that  no  nation  ever  entered  into  a  war  from  higher  motives 
or  for  better  aims  than  America  in  this  war.  They  claim 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  American  cause.  If  any  of  their 
members  are  otherwise,  which  is  doubtful,  they  have  no 
support  from  any  constituted  authorities. 

They  appreciate  the  liberality  with  which  the  present  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  has  acted  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
scientious objectors.  It  is  their  last  thought  that  this  should 
result  in  their  easy  acceptance  of  terms  which  should  take 
from  them  any  share  in  the  sufferings  and  hardships  incident 
to  warfare.  Hence  they  have  taken  over  large  sections  of 
devastated  France  under  the  civilian  branch  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  With  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  this  organization 
and  the  French  Government  they  have  established  hospitals, 
rebuilt  villages,  mended  and  supplied  farm  machinery,  car- 
ried the  civilian  population  and  their  effects  into  safety  in 
the  face  of  German  drives,  and  aided  humanitarian  and  re- 
construction work  wherever  possible.  The  workers  in  France, 
several  hundred  in  number,  and  continually  increasing, 
mostly  serve  without  pay,  receiving  only  subsistence,  and 
a  like  voluntary  service  is  usually  given  by  those  who  or- 
ganize the  machinery  in  America.  All  over  the  country  men 
and  women  Friends  are  preparing  supplies  and  raising  money 
which  go  to  France  as  rapidly  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 
Over  1700,000  were  raised  by  American  Friends  the  first 
year,  and  a  million-dollar  program  is  in  prospect  for  the  future. 

The  work  in  France  is  not  without  danger,  and  the  work 
in  America  not  without  hardship  in  some  cases.    We  can 


only  wish  that  there  were  more  of  devotion  and  sacrifice, 
but  Friends  are  not  evading  duty  under  a  plea  of  conscience. 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  Mission's  work  in  France,  in 
1 9 14,  till  Eighth  Month  31,  191 8,  we  have  been  working  in 
forty-one  villages,  in  seven  different  departments,  and  have 
erected  five  hundred  and  forty-three  brick  or  wooden  huts, 
housing  two  thousand  and  twenty-three  people,  in  addition 
to  repairing  forty-six  houses  (persons  housed  included  in 
the  former  figures  of  2,023),  and  thirty-five  stables  and  barns. 

Moreover,  thirty-five  special  huts  have  been  made  in  our 
workshops  and  erected  by  our  own  personnel. 


From  the  Minutes  of  the  Service  Committee  for  Ninth 
Month  26th  and  of  the  Executive  Board  for  Tenth  Month 
15,  1918,  we  have  the  following  items: 

"  There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  general  situation 
as  regards  the  number  of  men  accepted  since  the  last  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee,  and  the  total  number  of  men  in  France 
is  226,  and  eleven  men  are  in  transit. 

The  biggest  change  has  been,  of  course,  the  furloughing 
by  the  U.  S.  army  of  fifty-one  men  to  take  part  in  our  work. 
Four  of  these  men,  who  happened  to  have  passports  issued 
to  them  before  they  were  called  to  camp,  have  now  sailed." 

"The  Committee  were  informed  that  Charles  J.  Rhoads 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  work  as  Chief  of  the  Unit  in 
France.  This  news  was  very  gratifying  to  the  Committee. 
All  the  members  felt  that  the  work  would  continue  to  be 
handled  in  as  masterly  a  way  as  it  had  been  in  the  months 
past. 

"Charles  J.  Rhoads  requested  that  he  be  given  permission 
to  continue  his  work  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Committee 
felt  that  this  should  be  left  to  his  own  judgment,  and  that 
they  would  heartily  concur  in  any  decision  he  might  make. 

"As  Robert  H.  Maris,  one  of  the  men  furloughed  by  the 
Government  for  Friends'  Reconstruction  work  is  a  dentist, 
the  Board  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  equipped  with  a 
portable  outfit  for  dentistry  work  in  France.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  he  do  dental  work  for  the  boys  at  Rosedale 
until  such  time  as  he  is  ready  to  go  to  France.  The  estimated 
cost  of  his  equipment  is  about  four  hundred  dollars. 

"Various  communications  from  France  were  read  concern- 
ing the  Verdun  project.  The  workers  in  France  propose  to 
collect  supplies  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Verdun  area  as 
soon  as  war  conditions  permit.  It  is  planned  to  raise  two 
million  francs.  Charles  Evans's  cable  from  Paris  under  date 
of  Tenth  Month  10th  was  read,  in  which  he  asked  that  the 
Committee  appropriate  $25,000  on  account  of  the  Verdun 
plan.  The  Board  was  agreed  that  we  should  follow  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  French  Committee  and  approved  of  appro- 
priating $25,000  for  this  purpose.  The  Secretary  was  directed 
to  cable  Charles  Evans  to  this  effect." 


Boxes  Contributed  Week  Ending  Tenth  Month  26,  191 8. 

Thirty-two  from  fourteen  states  and  eight  by  Mennonites 
from  five  States. 


Friends  and  the  New  Russia. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  scale  of  the  work  of  the  Service 
Committee  in  France,  there  is  urgent  need  for  preparation 
for  a  great  opening  in  Russia.  At  present  the  workers  in 
Russia  are  comparatively  few,  and  there  is  little  immediate 
opportunity  for  workers  to  get  through  Russia.  Even  com- 
munication with  our  workers  in  the  field  is  practically  sus- 
pended. But  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  comes  to  reinforce 
our  staff  on  the  field  the  need  for  us  and  the  opportunity 
for  our  service  will  probably  be  greater  than  in  any  other 
field. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Committee  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  at  once  with  all  persons  who  would  consider  service 
under  our  Committee.    Business  ability  of  all  kinds,  practi- 
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cal  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  trades,  skill  in  medi- 
cine, nursing  and  in  relief  and  social  work  are,  besides  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  among  the  chief  assets  needed,  but 
abo\  e  all  is  required  the  desire  to  serve,  the  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices,  and  to  consecrate  a  year  or  better  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  one's  life  to  the  people  of  Russia. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  make  the  Russian  field  of 
special  interest  to  Friends. 

(l.)  It  is  one  of  the  fields  that  was  most  interesting  and 
most  fruitful  to  the  labors  of  the  early  Friends  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

(2.)  The  Russians  by  instinct  are  peculiarly  open  to  the 
ideals  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(3.)  Russia  is  at  present  the  land  without  a  friend,  and 
therefore  an  excellent  field  for  the  expression  of  the  Quaker 
ideals  of  disinterested  international  good-will. 

(4.)  Our  present  work  and  many  other  links  with  Russians 
in  the  past  give  Friends  an  enire  that  ought  not  to  be  wasted. 

(5.)  It  is  a  field  in  which  our  new  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  Social  Order  can  receive  important  instruction  if  we 
can  come  in  close  contact  with  the  evolution  of  Russian  affairs. 
It  is  possible  also  that  we  can  be  of  influence  in  some  slight 
degree  in  moulding  the  character  of  the  new  spirit  of  democ- 
racy which  is  emanating  from  Russia  to  the  whole  world  of 
labor. 

These  special  reasons  in  addition  to  the  unprecedented 
physical  need  of  the  population  are  the  challenging  call  to 
Friends.  Who  will  heed  it? 

To  prepare  for  this  service  this  Committee  wishes  (1)  to  es- 
tablish in  a  number  of  Quaker  centres  small  groups  of  persons 
who  will  study  the  language,  the  literature,  the  ideals  and 
history  of  Russia.  (2)  to  arrange  general  lectures  about 
Russia,  (3)  to  carry  on  correspondence  courses  with  persons 
too  isolated  to  join  such  larger  assemblies.  It  desires  not 
merely  to  train  prospective  workers,  but  also  to  interest 
American  Friends  in  the  whole  Russian  problem.  All  per- 
sons interested  are  requested  to  write,  explaining  the  motives 
and  nature  of  their  interest,  to 

The  Russian  Section, 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 

20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Representative  Meeting. — The  session  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  deferred  on  account  of  the  epidemic  was  held  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st,  with  a  good  attendance.  Asa  S.  Wing,  an  appointment  of 
Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarter  to  succeed  Samuel  L.  Allen  was 
present.  It  was  reported  that  Rose  Newbold  had  been  appointed  in 
Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarter  to  succeed  James  H.  Moon,  resigned. 

A  report  from  the  Exemption  Committee  was  read.  The  Secretary  has 
continued  the  well-established  line  of  work  in  assisting  our  members  in- 
volved in  the  draft.  This  assistance  has  been  extended  upon  occasion 
to  others  than  our  members,  including  Mennonites.  The  work  of  the 
Secretary  for  this  Committee  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural assignments,  etc.,  carried  on  by  the  Service  Committee,  that  he 
now  has  a  desk  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  with  office  hours  there  as  well 
as  at  304  Arch  Street. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey  was  set  at  liberty  to  carry  on  some  publicity  work 
amongst  the  Mennonites  in  the  interest  of  the  Service  Committee. 

A  communication  from  the  War-time  Commission  of  the  Churches 
in  regard  to  religious  services  in  camps  had  been  received.  It  apparently 
closed  the  way  for  any  formal  participation  by  Friends  in  such  services. 
It  is  not  believed,  however,  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to 
hamper  our  members  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties. 

The  Property  Committee  had  given  some  attention  to  the  question 
of  Trusts  and  Trusteeships  for  the  great  variety  of  property  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  and  of  its  subordinate  meetings.  This  very  complex 
and  difficult  subject  came  to  the  meeting  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  min- 
utes, having  been  forwarded  by  Concord  Quarter.  Some  helpful  dis- 
cussion ensued  and  the  subject  was  left  with  the  committee  to  mature. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  report  of  the  Book  Committee  to  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Inward  Light,  in  Japanese,  and  authority  given  to  pay  for 


one  thousand  copies.  The  volume  by  Isaac  Sharpless  presented  to  the 
Book  Committee  for  publication  will  likely  appear  soon  from  the  press 
of  Macmillan,  with  the  title,  "Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Penn- 
sylvania." The  Book  committee  will  take  four  hundred  copies  at  $1.50, 
and  hold  them  for  sale  at  that  price. 

The  proposed  Scandinavian  Conference  considered  at  a  previous 
meeting,  was  again  mentioned.  The  Conference  was  defeated  because 
of  apparent  German  influences.  A  letter  from  Charles  MacFarlane,  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  made  it  clear  that  the  large  subject 
was  upon  the  heart  of  this  great  organization,  and  that  opportunity 
for  co-operation  would  be  afforded  when  plans  are  made. 


Westtown  Committee  Meeting. — The  Westtown  Committee  had 
a  two  hours'  session  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st,  the  meeting  having 
been  deferred  from  the  11th  on  account  of  the  epidemic.  In  addition 
to  considerable  routine  business  the  treasurer  reported  in  regard  to  the 
estate  of  Helen  R.  Bacon.  As  there  is  real  estate  to  take  care  of  in  ad- 
dition to  a  number  of  annuities,  and  heavy  taxes,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  return  from  the  estate  will  be  very  great  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  beguest  of  $10,000  for  scholarships  from  the  estate  of  Joseph  Rob- 
erts was  also  reported. 

The  question  of  incorporation  in  order  to  secure  greater  ease  and  per- 
manency in  managing  real  and  personal  property  was  discussed.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  join  with  the  Property  Committee 
of  the  Representative  Meeting  in  considering  this  subject,  if  that  course 
should  be  agreeable  to  them. 

The  Principal's  report  gave  the  details  of  the  visitation  of  influenza. 
The  great  care  of  the  management  at  this  time  of  crisis  was  commended, 
and  the  principal  was  directed  to  express  the  appreciation  of  parents 
and  of  the  Committee  to  all  concerned.  Gratitude  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  signal  mercies  during  the  visitation  was.  several  times 
voiced  in  the  meeting,  once  in  an  appropriate  offering  of  vocal  prayer. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Cheyney  Training 
School  was  held  on  the  28th.  The  Annual  Report  is  as  usual  of  appealing 
interest.  We  may  be  able  to  publish  it  at  least  in  part.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  Normal  School  training  in  the  United  States  under 
present  abnormal  conditions  is  acute.  An  attendance  of  less  than  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  is  recorded  in  many  places.  As  compared  with  this  record 
Cheyney  is  doing  exceedingly  well  and  it  is  hoped  before  the  first  of  the 
year  the  enrollment  will  approach  the  normal. 


The  Adelphia  School  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  30th. 
While  the  Association  is  maintained  its  present  activities  are  limited 
to  the  appropriation  of  an  annual  income  of  about  $1,200  to  several  of 
the  schools  supported  as  philanthrophies  by  Friends. 


Some  months  ago  there  appeared  in  The  Friend  an  article  written 
by  Gilbert  Bowles  in  regard  to  the  work  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
Akasaka  Hospital  of  Tokio,  Japan.  This  distinctly  Christian  enter- 
prise has,  for  a  good  many  years,  been  financed  and  staffed  by  English 
Friends.  War  conditions,  however,  have  made  such  heavy  drains  on 
these  supporters  that  they  are  at  present  unable  of  themselves  to  main- 
tain the  hospital  as  it  should  be  done.  It  seems  particularly  fitting  at 
this  time  that  there  should  be  no  slackening  of  Christian  effort  in  Japan, 
either  along  spiritual  or  moral  lines  or  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  bodily 
sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  where  nine-tenths  of  the  poor  are 
without  medical  aid.  In  order  properly  to  maintain  this  hospital  and 
make  good  a  deficit  of  $200  per  month,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  $2,400  a 
year  for  two  years  in  America  and  elsewhere.  Our  Friends  have  responded 
with  a  good  degree  of  liberality  to  this  call  for  help.  We  are  well  a  ware 
of  the  many  claims  on  the  generosity  of  our  members,  yet  the  appeal  is 
so  pressing — the  closing  of  the  doors,  so  much  to  be  regretted,  with  the 
lapsing  of  the  accompanying  Christian  touch — that  we  make  bold  to 
ask  for  at  least  $500  additional  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  th.it  our  first 
year's  quota  may  be  raised  and  forwarded.  Any  excess  over  the  above 
amount  may  be  very  properly  applied  towards  the  needs  for  next  year. 
It  is  thought  by  that  time  agencies  in  Japan  will  become  operative  in 
relieving  the  financial  situation.  Please  forward  contributions  eithei 
to  Dr.  Edward  G.  Rhoads,  169  W.  Coulter  Street.  German  town,  or  to 
William  B.  Harvey,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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From  our  friend,  Septimus  Martin,  we  have  received  a  very  taste- 
fully prepared  publication,  somewhat  in  calendar  form,  in  the  interest 
of  food  conservation.  The  author,  Leila  Pennock,  is  known  in  Pasadena, 
and  copies  of  the  pamphlet  can  be  had  from  her  for  fifty  cents.  Two 
points  are  made  especially  clear  as  one  turns  the  eight  four-paged  sheets 
of  the  production.  First,  there  is  everywhere  great  ignorance  of  food 
values,  so  that  we  are  constantly  served  combinations  of  food  that  fail 
to  make  a  balanced  ration.  Second,  there  is  a  constant  relationship  be- 
tween successful  feeding  of  our  bodies  and  a  cheerful  temper.  The  con- 
tribution to  the  latter  point  is  very  helpful. 


The  Hebrew  Christian  Alliance  Quarterly,  which  comes  regularly  to 
the  editor's  table,  presents  much  interesting  matter  in  the  Tenth  Month 
number.  It  is  published  in  Chicago  and  our  friend  Max  I.  Reich  is  now 
editor.  Two  articles  from  his  pen  in  this  number  are  calculated  for  wide 
usefulness.  These  are  the  titles:  "Christianity  and  the  Hebrew  Mind," 
and  "The  Apostle  Paul,  the  Pattern  Hebrew  Christian." 


Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee. — End  of  the  Famine 
Fund. — Theodore  Rigg,  after  being  unable  for  five  weeks  to  find  any 
means  of  dispatching  letters,  wrote  at  the  end  of  Eighth  Month  describ- 
ing the  work  which  he  and  Esther  M.  White,  one  of  the  American  mem- 
bers, had  been  doing  in  Moscow  for  starving  children.  They  traveled, 
with  many  adventures  he  does  not  describe,  through  the  Czecho-Slovak 
and  Soviet  lines,  hoping  to  be  able  to  bring  500  children  by  boat  from 
Moscow,  where  it  was  reported  helpless  children  were  starving  alone 
in  the  streets.  The  difficulty  of  the  journey  convinced  them  that  this 
was  impossible,  and  they  then  went  on  with  the  second  part  of  their 
work.  The  Peregovsky  Society  removed  570  children  from  Moscow  to 
homes  in  the  country  early  in  the  summer.  Theodore  Rigg  and  Esther 
White  visited  these  homes  amid  many  difficulties,  spending  one  wet 
night  on  the  roof  of  a  train,  and  found  that  some  of  the  children  were 
poorly  clad,  the  buildings  were  not  suitable  for  winter  accommodation, 
and  many  of  the  workers  had  only  volunteered  for  the  summer.  In  Mos- 
cow they  found  that  the  Committee  had  dwindled  to  two  members  and 
was  short  of  funds,  and  so  they  made  a  proposal  to  set  up  two  colonies 
for  the  winter  and  admit  160  children.  Final  arrangements  had  not  been 
made,  but  the  letter  says,  "I  trust  we  may  yet  be  able  to  prevent  the 
greater  portion  of  the  children  returning  to  starving  Moscow. 

Flour  for  Moscow. — Another  plan  which  seemed  to  promise  success 
was  made  by  buying  flour  from  Samara  for  children  under  fourteen  in 
Moscow.  An  agreement  was  made  with  the  Soviet  authorities,  who 
promised  to  provide  guards.  They  also  agreed  to  allow  clothing  and 
drugs  needed  for  homes  and  relief  work  in  the  Samara  government 
to  be  sent  in  exchange  for  the  flour.  The  head  of  the  school  medical  de- 
partment in  Moscow  will  co-operate  with  our  workers  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  bread,  if  it  arrives.  E.  St.  John  Catchpool  is  taking  respon- 
sibility for  the  scheme. 

Siberian  Settlement  Scheme. — The  plan  for  a  settlement  on  the 
land,  Theodore  Rigg  says,  must  be  postponed  till  next  spring.  "Urgent 
work  in  connection  with  famine  conditions  in  Moscow  and  the  adjoining 
districts  will  demand  all  our  resources."  By  that  time  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  opportunities  for  work  in  the  destroyed  area  on  the  frontier 
will  have  opened  up,  and  he  thinks  this  will  prove  perhaps  more  impera- 
tive. . 

The  Famine  Fund  has  now  all  been  drawn  for  expenditure,  he  hopes, 
as  he  secured  £4,000  from  the  American  Consul  from  Tiflis,  leaving 
£5,000  which  the  Buzuluk  party  hoped  to  secure  from  Omsk.  "May 
I  say  again,"  he  writes,  "that  famine  conditions  in  Moscow  and  in  all 
the  large  towns  and  even  in  the  smaller  towns  neighboring  them  are 
extremely  distressing,  and  it  still  remains  a  marvel  to  me  how  the  in- 
habitants manage  to  live  at  all.  We  will  certainly  require  more  money 
before  the  winter  of  1918  is  over." 

Richard  R.  Ball  and  Margaret  Barber  were  already  attached  to  units 
which  had  been  dispatched  to  aid  Armenians. —  The  Friend  [London]. 


Springfield  Meeting  in  order  to  conserve  fuel  will  meet  until  fur- 
ther notice  in  Curtis  Chapel,  just  across  the  road. 


The  opening  lecture  of  the  course  announced  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School,  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
Friends'  Select  School,  is  to  be  delivered  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Eleventh 


Month  15th,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  School,  Sixteenth 
and  Cherry  Streets.  The  general  subject  of  the  whole  course  is  "Making  a 
New  World — the  Needs  and  the  Problems."  The  subject  of  the  first 
lecture  is,  "The  Need  for  a  New  World."  The  speaker  will  be  Harry  F. 
Ward,  of  New  York  City,  Lecturer  on  Christian  Ethics  in  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federation  of 
Social  Service.  Professor  Ward  has  had  wide  experience  as  head  resi- 
dent in  a  Chicago  University  Settlement,  as  a  minister  in  important 
churches  in  Chicago  and  Oak  Park,  111.,  and  as  Professor  of  Social  Ser- 
vice in  Boston  University.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Social  Creed  of  the 
Churches,"  "Social  Evangelism,"  "Poverty  and  Wealth,"  "The  Bible 
and  Social  Living,"  "The  Labor  Movement,"  and  "Christianizing 
Community  Life."  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  students  of  social  ques- 
tions from  a  distinctly  Christian  view-point  in  the  country,  and  a  speaker 
of  unusual  force  and  charm.  A  general  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
interested.  The  Committee  in  charge  consists  of  Isaac  Sharpless,  Henry 
Tatnall  Brown,  and  Walter  W.  Haviland. 

James  M.  Yard  will  address  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends'  For- 
eign Missionary  Association  to  be  held  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting- 
house, 20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Eleventh  Month  13th,  at  7.45  p.  m.  He  has 
recently  returned  from  seven  years  in  Chengtu,  China,  where  he  taught 
in  the  Union  University,  and  did  other  missionary  work  in  the  surround- 
ing districts.  He  will  speak  on  the  most  recent  conditions  in  West  China, 
illustrating  his  talk  with  colored  slides  showing  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  that  mountainous  country. 

This  meeting  will  be  especially  interesting  in  view  of  what  Friends 
are  doing  through  ftieir  representatives  in  and  around  Chengtu. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  Eleventh  Month  2,  1918. 


Received  from  22  Meetings  $12,964.72 

Received  from  19  Individuals   216.00 

Received  for  Supplies   10.85 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine  , . .  8.00 

Received  from  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   15.25 

!  

$13,214.82 


Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 


The  card  catalogues  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Secre- 
tary's offices,  at  304  Arch  Street  and  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  are  in 
constant  use,  and  we  ask  your  co-operation  in  keeping  us  informed 
immediately  of  changes  of  address.  To  those,  especially  Recorders 
of  Monthly  Meetings,  who  are  already  doing  this,  we  extend  thanks. 

Anne  Garrett  Walton,  Secretary, 
304  Arch  Street, 

Edith  Stratton,  Secretary, 

20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Commemoration  of  the  Bi-centenary  of  the  Death  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  1718-1918,  will  take  place  as  noticed  last  week,  at  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets,  on  the  eighth  host.,  at  eight  p.  m. 


North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  will  convene  at  Cedar  Grove,  Wood- 
land, N.  C,  Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  22,  1918.  Representative 
and  Select  Meetings  will  be  held  Fifth-day,  preceding. 

Decision  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Representative  Body,  held  Elev- 
enth Month  1,  1918. 

Benjamin  P.  Brown,  Clerk. 


Died. — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Eugene  W.  Murphey, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Second-day,  Tenth  Month  7,  1918,  Sarah  Stroud 
England,  widow  of  James  England,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa, 


Eleventh  Month  7,  WIS. 
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PROVIDENT  agents  find  that 

Income   Policies  sell  best  when 
they  provide  for  the  insured's 
own  old  age  as  well  as  for  the 
Protection   of   the  family. 


Write  for  information 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 

of  Philadelphia. 

Founded  1S6S. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatteri 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-        -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

park  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  oj  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Thnutkout  the  Year, 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R. ) 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  oj  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  bOeHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 


Established  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Under  the  Management  of  both  the  larger 

branches  of  Friends. 
Winter  Term  First  Month  6— Third  Month  22,  1919 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  great  work  opening 
up  to  the  Sociely  of  Friends  after  the  war. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EHBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Friends'    Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cure the  books  they  may  want     >  I 


^^UR  aim  is  to  make  our  customers  feel 
that  the  Holmes  Press  is  their  plant. 
We  have  room  for  a  few  more  such 
proprietors. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle,  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  11  Sprue*  1«4« 


^Optician^ 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


telephones:  IS^?43 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron. 
Faosn — ■M.mKw  1871. 


WANTED— In  private  family,  a 
home  for  a  refined  elderly  couple; 
sunny  room,  second  floor;  good 
home  table;  West  Philadelphia 
preferred.  Telephone  Cynwyd  14, 
or  write  P.O.  Box  350,  Cynwyd,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  YOUNG  FRIEND  (LADY)   AS  As- 
sistant cashier  and  bookkeeper.  Experience  not  nec- 
essary.   Apply  at  1015  Chestnut  Street. 


TTT ANTED — ABOUT  ELEVENTH  MONTH  FIRST 
* '  in  a  Friend's  family,  an  efficient,  active  woman,  who 
likes  little  children.    Not  menial. 

Address  C,  Care  of  "The  Friend." 


WANTED— NURSERY  GOVERNESS  OR  MOT  ti- 
er's helper  in  a  Friend's  family,  near  Philadelphia. 
Interview  requested.  Address  H.,  "The  Friend,'  207 
Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED— A  PERSON  TO  TAKE  CHARGE  OF 
Friends'  Institute  Rooms  in  the  evenings. 

Apply  to  Secretary's  office,  20  S.  12th  Street. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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(G-10  Tannery) 

O  ~i  /£  YEARS  as  American  leather  makers! 
i-f  -I  W  From  father  to  son  for  seven  generations! 

Old  fashioned  durability  made  still  more  durable 
by  up-to-date  methods.  This  is  the  story  back  of 
Rhoads  Tannate  Lace  Leather. 

It  lasts  from  three  to  five  times  as  long  as  raw- 
hide. It  saves  trouble,  increases  output,  and  gives 
a  satisfaction  not  counted  in  dollars,  because  it 
keeps  your  machines  going. 

Belt  Users'  Book  Free 

We  hate  just  published  a  small  concise  "Bell  Users'  Booh." 
to  help  you  get  the  most  from  your  belts.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  gratis.  Let  us  also  quote  you  on  Belts,  Belt  Preserver 
or  Lace  Leather. 

J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
P  H  I  LAD  E  LPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  8c  CO. 
BANKERS 

representatives 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGI  LL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J, 

Open  for  the  Season  1918 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES 
Ball — Sprue*  1741    -    -  Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Public  Utility  Bonds- 
How  to  Judge  Them 

WE  have  printed  for  free 
distribution  a  short 
story  entitled 

"Essentials  op  a  Standard 
Public  Utility  Bond" 

A  copy  will  be  furnished  upon  request  for  PF-185 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Office*  in  31  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bond*     Short  Term  Note*  Acceptance* 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


TUNESASSA 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  14,  1918. 


No.  20. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 
Davis  H.  Forsythe, 


Mary  Ward, 


j-  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  seco?id  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  PEACE. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 


Bid  the  din  of  battle  cease, 
Folded  be  the  wings  of  fire, 

Let  3rour  courage  conquer  peace, 
Every  gentle  heart's  desire. 

Let  the  crimson  flood  retreat, 

Blended  in  the  arc  of  love, 
Let  the  flags  of  nations  meet; 

Bind  the  raven,  loose  the  dove. 

At  the  altar  that  we  raise 

King  and  kaiser  may  bow  down; 
Warrior-knights  above  their  bays 

Wear  the  sacred  olive  crown. 

Blinding  passion  is  subdued, 

Men  discern  their  common  birth, 

God  hath  made  of  kindred  blood 
All  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

High  and  holy  are  the  gifts 
He  has  lavished  on  the  race, 

Hope  that  quickened,  prayer  that  lifts 
Honor's  meed  and  beauty's  grace. 

As  in  Heaven's  bright  face  we  look 
Let  our  kindling  souls  expand 

Let  us  pledge  on  Nature's  book, 
Heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand. 

For  the  glory  that  we  saw 
In  the  battle  flag  unfurled, 

Let  us  read  Christ's  better  law : 
Fellowship  for  all  the  world. 


"ACCORDING  TO  THE  SCRIPTURES." 

The  same  Apostle  who  declared  that  his  Gospel  was  "not 
after  man,"  that  he  did  not  receive  it  "of  man,"  neither  was 
he  "taught"  it,  but  that  he  had  obtained  it  through  "revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  also  insisted  that  his  message  was  "accord- 


ing to  the  Scriptures,"  that  if  it  did  not  come  to  him  by  tra- 
dition but  as  light  from  heaven,  it  was  nevertheless  in  har- 
monious relationship  with  the  revelations  already  vouchsafed 
and  recorded. 

By  holding  these  two  thoughts  together  we  shall  obtain  a 
true  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  enquiry:  What  is  Christianity? 

The  Judaism  of  the  Pharisees  was  a  mere  caricature  of  the 
faith  of  the  prophets.  It  had  become  the  religion  of  a  Book. 
It  stood- in  the  letter  and  not  in  the  life.  The  Law  had  prac- 
tically taken  the  place  of  God,  and  the  learned  scribe  was  its 
official  interpreter. 

With  this  conception  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  in  open  con- 
flict. The  difference  between  Him  and  the  prevailing  order 
was  clearly  set  forth  in  His  inaugural  manifesto  at  Nazareth. 
After  reading  the  great  Messianic  passage  from  the  book  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  "He  closed  the  book  .  .  .  and  sat 
down.  And  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue 
were  fastened  on  Him.  And  He  began  to  say  unto  them,  This 
day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."  The  Book  pointed 
to  a  Person  and  behold  the  Person  was  there!  He  had  said: 
"Lo,  I  come'  in  the  Volume  of  the  Book  it  is  written  of  Me"; 
not  to  be,  like  the  Scribes,  a  mere  expositor  of  that  Book,  but 
"that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled."  When  His  outward 
Presence  was  about  to  be  withdrawn  He  pointed  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Paraclete  who  would  fulfil  in  His  disciples  what  they 
had  seen  and  admired  in  Him.  A  religion  of  life  and  power  has 
thus  supplanted  Judaism,  a  religion  of  the  Book  alone. 

But  in  course  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  the  Church  having 
left  her  first  love,  and  becoming  weary  of  a  life  of  constant 
dependence  on  the  unseen  which  a  religion  of  the  Spirit  en- 
tails, that  the  primitive  faith  of  Christianity  became  trans- 
formed by  stages  into  something  far  removed  from  the  mind 
of  the  Master.  The  Church  had  "begun  in  the  Spirit"  but 
developed  into  "a  fair  show  in  the  flesh."  It  degenerated 
into  an  institution,  an  intricate  ecclesiastical  machine  which 
only  specially  trained  experts  were  expected  to  manipulate. 
This  is  the  conception  of  Christianity  crystallized  in  the  va- 
rious organizations  which  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title 
"Catholic." 

Yet  does  the  Catholic  view  contain  a  great  truth  in  that  it 
recognizes  the  Church  to  be  in  some  sense  an  extension  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  articulate  Voice  of  the  Spirit,  the  visible 
organ  of  the  invisible  Christ,  the  shrine  of  the  Shekinah  among 
men. 

But  since  the  medieval  church  had  been  the  jailer  of  the 
Bible,  instead  of  its  custodian,  carefully  hiding  it  from  the 
common  people,  Protestantism  swung  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Reformation  w  as  largely 
the  result  of  a  re-discovery  of  the  Scriptures,  and  fresh  light 
breaking  forth  from  their  reopened  pages,  it  was  not  long  before 
Protestantism  in  the  hands  of  its  doctrinaires  became  a  new- 
kind  of  Judaism,  viz:  the  Religion  of  a  Book,  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  Spirit,  revealing 
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the  living  Christ,  in  the  power  of  His  redemption  in  vital  hu- 
man experience,  as  men  are  willing  to  welcome  the  light. 

We  cannot  but  see  that  the  Scriptures  in  their  totality 
record  a  progressive  revelation.  But  we  must  also  recognize 
that  the  history  of  the  Church,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Christ's  spiritual  Presence,  witnesses  to  a  progressive  inter- 
pretation. The  early  Quaker  movement  was  clearly  a  divine 
endeavor  in  this  direction.  George  Fox  and  his  fellow-laborers 
were  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  reaffirming  the 
primitive  faith  that  Christianity  is  more  than  Judaism,  the 
Religion  of  a  Book,  that  it  is  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
immediate  divine  revelation. 

But  in  order  that  the  lost  balance  of  Truth  might  be  re- 
stored, our  early  Friends  were  equally  insistent  on  the  com- 
plementary fact  that  though  Christianity  is  not  a  Religion 
of  a  Book,  it  is  pre-eminently  a  Religion  with  a  Book.  Like 
Paul  at  the  beginning,  they  could  testify  that  their  heaven- 
born  message  was  "according  to  the  Scriptures,"  and  they 
were  able  to  successfully  challenge  their  adversaries  to  dis- 
prove the  fact.  And  this  as  much  as  anything  else  preserved 
the  Quaker  movement  from  the  unwholesome  developments 
that  rendered  so  many  contemporary  mystical  movements 
abortive  in  that  day  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  Scriptures  do  not  lead  to  Christ 
Himself,  their  Fountainhead,  they  have  not  accomplished 
their  intention  in  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
honor  Christ  if  we  slight  the  Scriptures  that  testify  of  Him. 
Let  the  Scriptures  be  neglected  or  undervalued,  and  disaster 
follows.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  Christian 
Church  cannot  possibly  get  along  without  the  Bible.  A  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  not  that  which  has  filtered 
through  other  minds,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  her.  It  is  the 
natural  text-book  for  the  spiritual  education  of  her  children. 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  Godward  struggles  of  men  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves,  often  baffled  and  defeated,  yet 
through  divine  grace  finally  rewarded  in  their  lonely  quest. 
It  gives  us  the  constantly  unfolding  self-revelation  of  God  to 
man,  culminating  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the 
world's  Redeemer.  Moreover,  it  provides  in  that  gracious  yet 
holy  Figure  a  never-to-be  superseded  standard  of  character 
and  conduct  which  every  new  generation  must  study  afresh 
— with  new  eyes  and  from  new  points  of  view — and  to  which 
our  distracted  world,  prone  to  follow  strange  voices  and  to 
lose  its  way,  must  constantly  return  from  its  vagaries  and 
wanderings.  No!  we  cannot  get  along  without  our  Bible. 

I  am  aware  that  here  and  there  confidence  in  and  reverence 
for  the  Bible  has  been  undermined  through  the  assaults  of 
modern  learning.  Many  are  attempting  to  live  their  lives 
without  the  Bible,  though  some  of  them  would  still  like  to  be 
called  Christians.  But  the  words  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  one 
of  the  profoundest  of  thinkers,  might  be  adapted  to  the  case  in 
point:  "A  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism, 
but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion." 

 Max  I.  Reich. 

FRIENDS  AND  PUBLIC  ESTEEM. 

Some  day  it  will  be  interesting,  and  profitable,  too,  to 
make  a  collection  of  public  expressions  in  regard  to  Friends 
with  reference  to  at  least  three  periods  of  our  history.  The 
revolutionary  war  of  1775-78  dealt  with  a  country  very  little 
federalized.  There  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  national  at- 
titude toward  conscientious  objectors  to  war.  Individual 


Friends  were  treated  with  a  wide  range,  from  brutal  incon- 
siderateness  to  entire  tolerance.  When  the  war  was  over, 
George  Washington  made  bold  to  put  himself  unreservedly 
in  the  class  of  those  who  recognized  patriotism  as  something 
much  larger  than  military  service  so  as  to  include  Friends 
as  "a  most  desirable  class  of  citizens." 

When  1862  rolled  around  a  national  consciousness  had 
been  developed  and  so  far  as  it  found  expression  in  law, 
Friends  and  other  objectors  to  the  art  of  warfare  received 
little  consideration.  President  Lincoln,  behind  the  scenes, 
exercised  executive  clemency,  but  a  heated  public  opinion 
frequently  branded  the  Quaker  as  traitor. 

The  war  legislation  in  our  country,  upon  which  the  present 
conflict  is  based  (in  England  and  Canada  the  same  is  true) 
recognizes  the  conscientious  objector,  and  provides  avenues 
of  service  for  him.  These  avenues  are  under  military  control, 
and  could  only  partially  meet  the  situation.  The  President, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  well  knew  this  and  by  a 
general  executive  order  provided  a  way  for  farm  and  re- 
construction work.  Now,  however,  as  in  both  the  former  in- 
stances, there  are  those  who  cry  traitor  and  attempt  to  bring 
Friends  into  disrepute.  The  comparative  statement  then 
which  we  have  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
would  project  these  various  charges  of  a  lack  of  patriotism 
and  even  of  being  traitors,  against  a  background  of  fifty  years 
or  more  of  peace  in  which  the  highest  type  of  citizenship  in 
every  walk  of  life,  had  vied  with  one  another  in  declaring 
that  the  Friend  had  made  "the  principle  of  brotherhood 
the  practice  of  life."  Shall  we  be  broken-hearted  over  the 
sudden  passionate  revulsion  of  feeling  toward  us,  or  shall 
we  wait  patiently  in  the  spirit  of  the  text,  "The  righteous 
shall  keep  on  his  way  and  he  that  has  clean  hands  shall 
grow  stronger  and  stronger"?  Of  course  we  don't  arrogate 
to  ourselves  the  title  of  righteous,  but  we  do  aim  to  make 
it  our  ideal  in  following  conscience. 


The  whole  basis  of  the  testimony  against  war  which  a 
public,  as  an  immediate  aftermath  of  war,  will  attempt  to 
discredit,  has  had  many  illuminating  side-lights,  even  direct 
lights,  one  might  safely  say,  in  public  acts  and  declarations, 
during  the  past  year.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  has  seemed  more 
far-reaching  than  one  from  the  President  himself.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  declined  to  be  painted  in  uniform  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  with  the  statement  that  the  civil 
authority  transcends  the  military.  We  fancy  this  declaration 
was  never  welcomed  in  military  circles,  albeit  it  seems  now  to 
come  through  from  Germany  as  the  basis  of  a  reconstructed 
Empire.  But  does  not  the  same  process  of  thinking  that  puts 
civil  authority  above  military  put  religious  authority  above 
both?  It  seems  to  us  unescapable.  If  life  is  to  be  thought 
of  under  a  three-fold  set  of  obligations,  we  must  go  up  the 
scale  and  not  down  it  to  make  the  best  of  life. 

But  is  not  this  conception  of  life  "in  separate  compart- 
ments," as  the  psychologists  say,  the  root  of  the  general  con- 
fusion as  to  our  obligations  of  patriotism  and  citizenship? 
If  we  recognize  such  a  separation,  then  each  unit  does  have 
its  rightful  claims,  and  while  we  circulate  amongst  them, 
now  in  religious,  now  in  civil  service,  why  should  we  not 
move  one  step  further  down  the  line,  and  do  our  part  in 
military  service?  How  the  entire  scene  is  transformed  when 
we  take  the  stand  that  the  whole  of  our  life  must  be  relig- 
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ions  life.  The  principles  of  sacrifice  and  surrender,  of  doing  good 
to  those  who  hate  us  and  despitefully  use  us,  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  a  limited  territory  which  we  define  as  religious. 
They  embrace  the  whole  range  of  responsibility.  They  have 
a  potency  that  binds  the  whole  world  "  as  by  gold  chains  about 
the  feet  of  God."  How  we  should  welcome  a  concrete  official 
expression  that  would  make  this  clear! 

J.  H.  B. 

BUILDING  FOR  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

[The  following  article,  furnished  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  should  be  of  ap- 
pealing interest  to  our  readers.  It  represents  a  condition  to 
which  many  Friends  in  rural  neighborhoods  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  minister.  It  is  national  service  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  trust  not  a  few  will  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  call. — 
Eds.] 

That  thousands  of  children  in  rural  and  small  town  com- 
munities are  being  deprived  of  a  fair  chance  for  normal  de- 
velopment is  the  assertion  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  a  report  just  issued 
on  conditions  which  tend  to  juvenile  wrongdoing  in  the  coun- 
try. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  New  York  State  children 
who  were  implicated  in  some  sort  of  wrongdoing  and  who 
came  from  one  hundred  and  forty-four  different  families, 
were  carefully  studied,  and  their  family  surroundings  were 
scanned  in  an  effort  to  discover  what  had  led  them  astray. 
Most  of  the  children  were  of  normal  mentality,  although  about 
one-fourteenth  were  noticeably  deficient.  But  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  moral  and  mental  training,  for  recreation,  and 
lack  of  variety  of  interesting  occupations  with  promising 
futures  led  these  children  of  normal  mental  power  into  de- 
linquency. All  these  conditions  were  found  to  be  accentuated 
in  the  subnormal  child  who,  in  addition  to  the  opportunities 
of  a  normal  child,  needs  to  be  provided  with  some  adequate 
means  of  diagnosis  and  appropriate  treatment. 

The  twenty-one  New  York  State  communities  described 
show  a  type  of  social  life  that,  as  the  report  points  out,  can 
"unfortunately  be  matched  in  many  places."  Vivid,  de- 
tailed descriptions  show  how  the  families  and  communities 
of  these  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  little  children  failed 
to  safeguard  them  from  early  temptations  to  wrongdoing 
which  will  doubtless  lead,  in  many  instances,  to  wasted, 
stunted  lives.  Although  in  nearly  half  the  cases  ,  the  child 
lived  in  its  own  home  with  its  father  and  mother,  there  was 
a  lack  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  a  disregard 
on  their  part  for  the  rights  of  others  which  must  have  con- 
tributed to  the  child's  misdeeds. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  analyse  the  offenses  of  the  chil- 
dren, which  range  from  mere  mischief  or  general  wayward- 
ness to  serious  offenses  against  property  and  to  sex  delin- 
quencies. The  purposeless  mischief  often  develops  because 
the  loneliness  of  the  open  country  and  the  "deadness"  of  the 
little  town  "  give  the  child  stupid  denial  to  answer  his  search 
for  sociability."  Without  wise  leadership  the  youthful  energy 
is  all  too  likely  to  run  the  gamut  of  small  mischief  and  then 
degenerate  into  serious  misdeeds. 

What  were  these  twenty-one  typical  communities  doing 
to  save  themselves  from  the  moral  and  financial  burden  of 
caring  for  the  misdemeanants  their  lack  of  foresight  had 
produced?  Prisons  for  criminals  are  admittedly  an  expensive 
way  to  safeguard  the  moral  fabric  of  a  community. 

In  searching  for  social  factors  which  make  for  the  child's 
sound  development  the  investigators  looked  first  to  the  dis- 
trict school,  with  its  honored  tradition  of  useful  service.  The 
report  shows  how  "pitifully  inadequate"  the  tiny  educational 
unit  in  the  back  country,  with  its  isolation  and  slight  equip- 
ment, usually  is  to  meet  modern  demands.  The  church,  the 
report  states,  holds  a  real  and  valuable  place  in  the  socializ- 
ing of  the  country,  but  it  was  found  to  be  making  most  un- 
equal use  of  its  opportunity. 


What  is  there  to  care  for  the  child  who  has  been  called  to 
account  by  the  community  for  his  offenses?  The  justices  of 
the  peace,  under  whose  jurisdiction  many  of  the  children 
considered  in  the  study  came,  were  generally  found  to  give 
but  cursory  attention  to  the  children's  needs,  and  to  be  ill- 
informed  as  to  how  their  cases  should  be  handled.  Local 
influences  conduce  in  many  instances  to  lenience  where 
sterner  treatment  would  have  been  for  the  child's  better 
interest.  The  report  adds  to  the  evidence  which  favors  a 
separate  court  for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  The 
impracticability  of  securing  skilled  probation  officers  and 
juvenile  court  judges,  however,  for  each  small  community 
leads  to  the  recommendation  of  a  county  juvenile  court,  and 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of  such  courts  where  they  now 
exist,  in  order  that  the  court  may  reach  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  each  county — that  "a  probation  officer  may  be  availa- 
ble in  every  inhabited  section  of  rural  as  well  as  urban  com- 
munities." 


.  PHILADELPHIA  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  attendance  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  on  the  4th,  as  well  as  at  the  session  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  on  the  5th,  was  perceptibly  below  normal.  This,  in 
part  at  least,  was  due  to  the  influenza  which  had  not  entirely 
subsided.  Muncy  on  this  account  sent  no  representatives 
to  either  meeting.  Ira  J.  Parker,  however,  and  one  or  two 
other  members  of  that  Monthly  Meeting,  were  present. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  recorded  a  minute 
received  from  Haverford  as  expressing  the  lesson  of  the 
hour,  as  follows: 

"  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  doing  as  well  as 
speaking;  of  practicing  the  Christian  virtues  in  addition  to 
preaching  them.  Our  message  should  be  truly  and  deeply 
spiritual  and  should  touch  directly  the  vital  problems  of 
human  kind  in  this  time  of  dire  need." 

The  three  Queries  brought  to  the  fore  a  special  exercise 
in  regard  to  harmonious  labor.  Some  elders  present  were 
ready  to  confess  that  for  the  sake  of  an  outward  form  of 
unity,  and  the  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  they  had  with- 
held the  very  counsel  they  were  expected  to  give.  The  often 
deplored  lack  of  fruitfulness  in  meetings  may  be  due  to  this 
and  allied  difficulties.  Under  this  exercise  the  members  of 
the  meeting  were  drawn  together  and  some  seeds  of  an  en- 
larged understanding  may  have  been  planted. 

The  concern  of  Joseph  Elkinton  to  visit  the  Doukhobors 
and  to  be  with  Friends  en  route  was  submitted  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  The  minute  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  was  cordially 
endorsed,  and  the  Clerks  directed  to  certify  this. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  in- 
formed the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  two  classes  of  membership  defined  by  the  Five  Years' 
Meeting.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  referred  this  subject  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  seems  important  that  there  should 
be  unity  of  action  in  this  matter. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Meeting  at  Twelfth  Street,  au- 
thority was  given  to  omit  the  meetings  for  worship  held  in 
that  house  the  day  following  Quarterly  Meeting.  This  ruling 
will  take  effect  in  the  Second  Month  next  and  then  apply  to 
four  meetings  during  the  year.  The  reading  of  the  advices 
brought  the  meeting  into  good  feeling.  The  whole  occasion 
seemed  in  good  degree  to  witness  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord. 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
Son  of  Man."  This  prophecy  had  been  presented  with  bap- 
tizing power  during  the  meeting  for  worship. 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

To  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frienps: 

Five  of  the  six  delegates  appointed  by  this  meeting  at- 
tended the  Ninth  General  Conference  of  Young  Friends, 
held  last  Seventh  Month  at  Richmond.  Indiana.    We  who 
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were  thus  privileged  to  be  present  at  this  gathering  on  your 
behalf  feel  that  the  Conference  brought  genuine  gain,  both 
to  the  individual  attenders  and  to  Quakerism  in  America. 
This  can  be  said,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  of  the  spirit 
of  fellowship  which  permeated  the  entire  gathering,  and 
because  no  individual  or  group  can  have  a  true  experience 
of  fellowship  without  being  enriched.  This  atmosphere  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  toward  one  another  which  charac- 
terized the  Conference  was  created  by  the  spirit  and  atti- 
tude of  the  attenders,  rather  than  by  similarity  of  viewpoint 
or  circumstances  of  life.  We  were  by  no  means  a  homo- 
geneous group.  We  came,  some  three  hundred  and  more, 
from  twelve  different  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  from  homes  and  occupations  and  environment 
widely  dissimilar,  and  with  various  differences  of  thought 
and  outlook.  Yet  warm  fellowship  was  a  pre-eminent  quality 
of  our  companionship. 

It  touched  the  life  of  the  Conference  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  made  itself  felt  in  the  quiet  cordial  welcome  we  received. 
The  green  lawns  of  the  Earlham  Campus  flanked  by  the 
college  buildings,  and  shaded  by  elms  and  maples,  furnished 
a  kindly  summer  setting  for  its  growth.  Our  informal  jol- 
lities at  meals,  our  recreations  together  in  the  afternoons, 
contributed  to  it.  Through  classes  and  discussions,  although 
our  views  differed,  fellowship  prevailed.  In  a  deeper  and  more 
vital  sense  was  it  with  us  in  our  simple  vesper  gatherings  and 
meetings  for  worship  wherein  we  sought  for  fellowship  not 
merely  with  each  other,  but  with  the  Eternal. 

Three  hundred  and  seventeen  attenders  registered  at  the 
Conference  before  its  close.  These  came  from  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings,  as  follows: 

California,  6;  Canada,  3;  Indiana,  155;  Iowa, 16;  Kansas,  4; 
Nebraska,  4;  New  England,  5;  New  York,  7;  North  Carolina, 
3;  Philadelphia,  21;  Western,  67;  Wilmington,  26. 

There  were  also  in  attendance,  though  not  as  regular  dele- 
gates, three  members  from  Western  Conservative  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  eight  or  nine  days  we  spent  together  were  occupied 
with  numerous  Conference  activities.  Soon  after  breakfast 
some  thirteen  Bible  Classes  were  led  by  Janet  Whitney,  Edna 
and  Ernest  Wildman,  William  Richie,  Philip  Furnas,  Re- 
becca Carter,  A.  J.  Muste  and  others,  taking  for  their  study 
a  course  specially  prepared  on  "The  Way  of  Christ."  The 
next  hours  were  devoted  to  classes.  The  subjects  offered 
and  the  leaders  were: 

'Ancient  Peoples  at  New  Tasks,"  (a  mission  study),  led 
by  B.  Willis  Beede. 

"Friends  Past  and  Present,"  by  Edgar  Stranahan. 

"  Fundamentals,"  by  Alfred  C.  Garrett. 

"Leadership  of  Boys  and  Girls,"  by  William  J.  Reagan. 

"  Missions  in  the  Bible  Schools,"  by  Alice  Paige  White. 

"The  Young  People  and  the  Church,"  by  Clarence  E. 
Pickett. 

"The  Rural  Church,"  by  John  D.  Mills. 

"  International  Relations,"  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick. 

"The  Child  in  the  Midst,"  by  Charles  N.  Woodman. 

"Problems  of  the  Social  Order,"  by  Edward  W.  Evans. 

Alfred  Garrett's  class  was  largely  attended,  and  followed 
with  keenest  interest.  Another  of  the  classes  most  largely 
attended  was  that  led  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  in  which  meet- 
ings for  worship  were  considered.  The  following  extract  from 
a  brief  account  of  this  class,  published  in  the  American  Friend, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  trend  of  the  course: 

"In  an  ideal  meeting  for  worship  the  young  people  take 
part  and  it  is  as  much  their  meeting  as  that  of  the  older 
people.  Many  times  the  greatest  loss  is  not  what  we  have 
been  given  and  then  lost,  but  what  we  never  received  be- 
cause some  one  said  "no"  to  the  spirit. 

The  following  questions  were  thrown  out  as  food  for  thought 
and  discussion  by  the  leader  or  some  member  of  the  class: 

Is  the  meeting  for  worship  adequate? 

Do  you  feel  a  responsibility  for  it? 

Could  the  church  attract  more  people?  How? 


Should  we  have  a  meeting  for  instruction? 
Is  the  music  conducive  to  worship? 

What  are  the  difficulties  of  the  pastoral  system  as  it  works 
in  your  meeting? 

The  dominant  direction  of  the  best  meeting  for  worship 
must  be  given  by  the  entire  group  and  not  by  any  one  or  two 
persons.  We  are  not  part  of  a  great  mass  with  a  common  God, 
but  we  are  all  children  of  a  Great  Father." 

At  11.30  each  morning  an  out-door  open  forum  for  the 
entire  Conference  was  held.  The  subjects  raised  for  discus- 
sion included  "Our  Relation  to  the  War,"  "More  Spiritual 
Backing  for  Our  Reconstruction  Units,"  "Christian  Stew- 
ardship of  Money,"  and  "Interdenominational  Responsi- 
bility." 

At  the  vesper  meetings  and  gatherings  on  First-day  morn- 
ings we  united  in  devotion  and  worship.  Every  day  after 
supper  we  assembled  on  the  lawn,  where,  surrounded  by  the 
peace  of  the  summer  evening  and  the  sunset  sky,  we  drew 
into  quiet.  Now  from  one,  now  from  another,  a  prayer  or 
message  would  find  natural  expression,  and  one  felt  that  the 
gathering  as  a  whole  was  entering  into  simple  and  genuine 
devotion.  In  the  First-day  morning  meetings,  also,  the  Con- 
ference experienced  something  of  the  reality  of  worship. 

The  concluding  exercise  of  each  day  was  usually  an  ad- 
dress. On  the  evening  of  First-day  the  Conference  was  stirred 
by  A.  J.  Muste's  message,  "Christianity  the  only  Hope  of  the 
World." 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  to  you  and  to  Friends  in  our 
Yearly  Meeting  generally  that  we  believe  the  Conference 
afforded  a  very  profitable  opportunity  for  Friends  having 
different  views  and  practices  to  interchange  the  best  that 
each  has  to  give  and  to  co-operate  towards  the  development 
of  that  highest  form  of  Quakerism  which  can  best  meet  the 
needs  of  Friends  and  of  a  world  which  so  sorely  needs  the 
replenishing  of  its  spiritual  wealth. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  wide  and  important  differences 
which  have  existed  between  different  bodies  of  Friends,  but 
we  think  that  the  mental  and  spiritual  qualities  which  this 
group  of  Young  Friends  brought  to  the  Conference  created 
favorable  conditions  for  progress  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Society.  They  came  together,  so  it  seemed  to  us,  not  with 
dogmatic  preconceptions  to  be  pressed  upon  others,  but 
with  open  mind  and  heart  to  seek  the  truth  and  experience 
the  reality  of  religion.  This  openness  was  no  less  marked  to- 
ward Philadelphia  Friends  than  toward  others.  We  came  to 
feel  that  any  contribution  to  their  search  which  we  could 
make  would  be  warmly  welcomed.  In  turn  the  earnestness 
they  evinced  to  be  of  service  in  the  world  made  us  query 
whether  we  might  not  do  well  to  catch  something  of  their 
missionary  spirit.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  a 
Conference  constitutes  an  open  door  through  which  love  and 
light  may  pass  from  one  to  another.  May  we  and  other 
Friends  not  fail,  through  prejudice  or  indifference,  to  make 
the  most  of  such  opportunities  for  the  increase  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  the  fuller  revelation  of  truth. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Rebecca  Carter, 
Edward  W.  Evans, 
Eleanor  Garrett, 
Nancy  Morris, 
Ruth  E.  Rhoads. 

Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Tenth  Month  29,  1918. 


THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

A  Brief  Statement  of  the  American-Japanese  Situation. 

Japanese  immigration  to  the  United  States  in  large  num- 
bers is  an  event  of  the  decade  from  1899  to  1909.  The  paving 
of  the  way  occurred,  it  seems,  when  in  the  'nineties  of  last 
century  the  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  successfully  solicited 
thousands  of  Japanese  laborers  to  come  to  their  plantations. 
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Hawaii  was  annexed  b\  the  United  States  in  1899,  and  there- 
after for  several  years  the  bulk  of  Japanese  immigration 
took  place.  In  1900  the  total  number  of  Japanese  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  24,000,  and 
by  1910  this  had  increased  to  about  71,000.  Of  these,  about 
55,000  were  in  California,  and  it  is  the  situation  in  that  state 
and  the  attitude  of  her  citizens  which  has  been  the  chief 
source  of  difficulty.  The  relations  of  our  national  government 
and  that  of  Japan  have  been  characterized  in  the  main  by 
mutual  respect  and  friendship.  Our  first  treaty  in  1854 
pledged  "perfect,  permanent  and  universal  peace,  and  a 
sincere  and  cordial  amity  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Empire  of  Japan  on  the 
other,  and  between  their  people  respectively,  without  ex- 
ception of  person  and  places."  A  splendid  beginning  in  the 
realization  of  this  ideal  was  made  by  our  early  diplomatic 
representatives,  particularly  Minister  Harris,  whose  fine 
magnanimity,  courtesy  and  tact  laid  the  foundations  of 
Japanese-American  friendship. 

The  conduct  of  many  of  our  citizens  in  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  not  only  presents  a  humiliating  contrast  to 
the  practice  of  these  men,  but  threatens  to  undermine  the 
cordial  relationship  which  was  the  work  of  their  lives. 

Soon  after  considerable  numbers  of  Japanese  had  settled 
in  California,  an  attitude  of  antagonism  toward  them  began 
to  grow  up  among  the  native  population.  As  time  went  on 
this  spread  and  deepened.  The  first  conspicuous  corporate 
expression  of  it  occurred  when  the  San  Francisco  School 
Board  adopted  the  principle  of  race  segregation  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  public  schools.  The  pressure  of  feeling  became  so 
strong  that  shortly  afterward,  in  1908,  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Roosevelt,  Japan  entered  into  a  "gentleman's 
agreement"  not  to  give  passports  to  the  United  States  to 
any  Japanese  laborers.  This  action,  however,  has  far  from 
cured  the  trouble.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  policy  of  exclusion, 
Japan  feels  it  to  be  unfriendly  and  humiliating.  On  the  other 
it  did  not  remove  in  California  the  antagonism  toward  the 
Japanese.  Some  continued  to  demand  a  definite  Federal 
Japanese  exclusion  law.  Part  of  the  secular  press  of  California 
went  on  publishing  contemptuous  and  insulting  articles.  Anti- 
Japanese  legislation,  imposing  burdensome  restrictions  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  those  remaining  in  California, 
continued  to  be  introduced  in  the  State  Legislature. 

No  doubt  this  hostility  is  not  entirely  without  foundation, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  Japanese  immigrants  are 
wholly  without  faults.  But  granting  this  and  even  if  these 
faults  were  so  serious  as  to  make  exclusion  temporarily 
necessary,  this  could  not  justify  the  attitude  and  conduct 
which  has  been  exhibited.  Antipathy  and  hostility,  contempt 
and  insult,  are  not  the  methods  of  the  Christian,  even  in 
dealing  with  evil-doers.  They  beget  the  very  qualities  they 
attack.  But  the  truth,  as  Dr.  Gulick  sees  it,  goes  much 
further  than  this.  The  present  policy  of  exclusion,  he  be- 
lieves, not  only  violates  the  ideals  of  Christian  love,  but  is 
founded  upon  misconceptions  in  two  major  points. 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  exclusion  that  the  Japanese  is  an 
inferior  character,  possessing  lower  physical  and  moral  stand- 
ards of  living  and  being  consequently  an  undesirable  factor 
in  our  economic,  political  and  social  life.  Upon  investigation, 
however,  much  that  underlies  this  position  appears  to  be  due 
to  exaggeration  on  the  one  hand  and  to  misunderstanding 
on  the  other. 

The  second  main  contention  of  those  who  urge  exclusion 
is  that,  inferior  or  not,  the  Japanese  cannot  be  assimilated 
and  Americanized.  Inter-marriage  is  raised  as  a  strong  ob- 
jection. Modern  scientific  study,  however,  goes  to  show  that 
assimilation  of  character  and  social  life  can  and  does  take 
place  without  intermarriage  through  the  influence  of  the 
social  environment.  The  data  on  intermarriage  is  probably 
too  scanty  for  safe  conclusions,  but  as  it  is  not  a  necessary 
factor  in  assimilation,  it  is  not  a  sound  argument  against 
immigration.    On  the  basis  of  his  long  and  intimate  knowl- 


edge of  Asiatics,  Dr.  Gulick  asserts  that  "the  social  assimi- 
lability  of  the  Japanese  is  beyond  question." 

He  urges  a  policy  founded  upon  friendship  and  brother- 
hood, abandonment  of  the  claim  to  racial  superiority,  and 
absence  of  discrimination  between  the  Japanese  and  other 
aliens.  As  practical  measures  for  such  a  policy  he  proposes: 

(1.)  That  immigration  be  allowed  in  proportion,  say  five 
per  cent,  to  those  already  naturalized. 

(2.)  That  naturalization  be  granted  on  the  fulfilment  of 
qualifications  by  any  individual,  regardless  of  race. 

(3.)  That  a  Bureau  of  Alien  Registration  and  Education 
be  established  to  register  aliens  and  carry  on  education  for 
naturalization.  Graded  courses  of  study  with  annual  exami- 
nations are  advocated. 

(4.)  That  naturalization  itself  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  instead  of  a  function  of  the  Federal 
Courts,  as  is  the  present  practice. 

(5.)  That  the  Federal  Government  should  be  directly 
responsible  in  all  legal  and  legislative  matters  involving  aliens, 
and  should  secure  their  rights  against  infringement  by  the 
legal  action  of  the  citizens  of  a  state. 

6.)  That  a  National  Commission  of  expert  biologists 
psychologists,  and  sociologists  should  be  created  to  investi- 
gate and  study  the  questions  of  biological  and  sociological 
assimilation. 

(7).  That  the  education  of  our  people  in  regard  to  the 
Asiatic  races  and  immigration  should  be  promoted.  Two 
important  points  under  this  proposal  are: 

(A.)  The  systematic  education  of  public  school  children 
in  Oriental  history. 

(B.)  Regulation  of  international  news  and  securing  the 
dissemination  of  correct  information  and  to  prevent  harmful 
exaggeration  and  the  infamous  practice  of  some  papers  in 
publishing  malicious  fabrications  and  distortion  of  truth. 

(8.)  That  there  should  be  created  a  National  Department 
to  promote  international  understanding  and  friendship  and 
to  carry  on  disinterested  service  on  behalf  of  other  nations. 
Examples  of  what  might  be  done  are  the  contribution  of 
substantial  sums  for  emergency  relief  and  for  educational  and 
philanthropic  work,  the  rendering  of  aid  in  times  of  floods, 
earthquakes,  fires  and  plagues  and  the  assistance  of  back- 
ward nations  in  developing  their  sources  of  wealth. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


THE  KING'S  NEW  YEAR  TEST. 

Of  New  Year's  Eve  a  tale  I  tell: 

The  land  was  far  and  fair, 
And  the  castle  was  bright  with  many  a  light 

That  shone  on  the  revels  there — 
The  feasting,  the  frolic  and  all  of  the  din 
That  they  raised  to  welcome  the  New  Year  in. 
For  the  King  had  sent  his  message  out — 

Oh,  a  kindly  King  was  he. 
"Come  one  and  all  to  the  castle  hall, 

Whatever  your  rank  may  be! 
Or  be  you  squire  or  luckless  wight, 
You  are  all  the  guests  of  the  King  to-night!" 

And  so  they  came  in  a  merry  rout, 

Whatever  the  rank  or  age — 
The  lass  and  the  dame,  the  spry  and  the  lame, 

The  knight  and  the  little  page; 
And  under  the  lights  of  the  vaulted  hall 
There  was  feasting  and  fun  for  one  and  all. 

At  length  the  King  stood  up  and  spake, 

And  stilled  were  song  and  jest. 
"The  year  goes  out!"  they  heard  him  shout, 

"I  put  you  to  a  test: 
What  thing  will  you  leave  and  ha  ve  110  more, 
As  you  step  to  the  year  that  lies  before?  " 
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And  then  in  I  urn  did  each  one  come 

Vik)  freely  speak  his  mind ; 
And  most  were  bold  to  speak  of  gold 

As  that  they  would  leave  behind; 
And  those  who  possessed  no  golden  thing 
Would  yield  some  trinket,  they  told  the  King. 

And  last  of  all  a  cripple  boy 

Came  limping  to  the  throne. 
"The  poor  little  man!"  the  whisper  ran, 

"What  treasure  can  he  own?" 
For  he  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see, 
With  his  crooked  back  and  his  crooked  knee. 

But  the  cripple  lad  was  clear  of  eye, 

And  his  voice  did  bravely  ring; 
And  they  listened  all,  in  the  crowded  hall, 

When  he  addressed  the  King. 
"Oh,  sire,"  he  cried,  "I  would  leave  behind 
A  bitter  hate  that  has  filled  my  mind! 

"My  master  felled  me  with  his  staff, 

And  he  met  my  pain  with  jeers; 
And  since  that  blow  I  limping  go, 

And  must  through  all  my  years. 
I  have  hated  him;  but  I'll  hate  no  more 
As  I  enter  the  year  that  lies  before." 

Up  sprang  the  kindly  King,  and  cried, 

"My  lad,  thou  hast  met  the  test! 
Through  the  years  to  be  stay  here  with  me, 

And  be  my  honored  guest! 
Oh,  what  are  trinkets  to  leave  behind 

Compared  with  a  hate  that  has  filled  the  mind?" 

Then  rocked  the  castle  with  the  shout 

From  all  that  festive  throng. 
With  loud  acclaim  they  cheered  the  name 

Of  the  lad  who  had  suffered  long. 
"As  the  lad  has  done,"  they  cried,  "we'll  do, 
And  leave  our  hates  behind  us,  too!" 

All  that  was  long  and  long  ago, 

But  still,  in  that  kingdom  fair, 
With  song  and  shout,  when  the  year  goes  out, 

The  people  gather  there; 
And  the  hates  that  have  lasted  the  Old  Year  through 
They  leave  behind  as  they  greet  the  New. 

— John  Clair  Minot. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  234.) 

The  first  purchase  of  land  was  from  Dr.  William  Hamilton, 
in  1832,  a  tract  of  sixty-four  acres,  at  forty-two  dollars  per 
acre.  Some  additions  were  afterwards  made.  Thus  was  se- 
cured a  good  building  site  on  a  slight  eminence  within  walking 
distance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting-house.  Two  wells  were  dug 
and  arrangements  made  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing. A  report  of  the  committee  in  1832  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

"We  believe  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School 
must  be  calculated  for  a  finishing  school  for  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  the 
two  departments  should  be  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  each  other." 

Having  established  this  principle,  and  being  strengthened 
by  substantial  aid  from  Friends  of  England  and  Ireland,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  erect  a  building  during  the  years 


1835-6.  Its  general  style  grew  naturally  out  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  and  was  such  as  may  be  seen,  variously 
repeated,  in  other  institutions  up  and  down  in  the  country. 
A  central  building  of  forty  feet  front  and.  forty-six  in  depth, 
three  stories  in  height,  was  flanked  at  each  side  by  a  wing 
thirty-six  by  thirty-two  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  a  good 
basement  extending  throughout  its  length.  In  the  central 
building  were  the  Superintendent's  quarters,  a  guest  chamber, 
rooms  for  the  men  and  the  women  teachers,  a  nursery,  parlor 
and  library.  On  the  first  floor  rear,  best  remembered  of  all, 
was  a  double  collecting-room,  with  shutters  like  any  country 
meeting-house,  and  with  the  usual  wooden  benches.  This 
did  more  than  double  duty  as  place  for  all  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  Bible  readings,  lectures,  society  meetings,  and  by 
day,  the  shutters  having  been  closed,  it  became  two  recita- 
tion-rooms. Large  school-rooms,  with  lodging-rooms  over 
them,  for  boys  and  for  girls,  were  in  the  respective  wings. 
The  house  was  of  brick,  and  the  builder's  name  was  Abel 
H.  Townsend,  who  seems  to  have  completed  the  whole  in  a 
workmanlike  manner. 

School  was  opened  on  the  twenty-third  of  First  Month, 
1837.  Daniel  Williams,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  Elizabeth,  were 
the  first  superintendent  and  matron.  Robert  S.  Holloway 
and  George  H.  Jenkins  were  the  men  teachers,  with  salaries 
fixed  at  four  hundred  dollars  as  a  maximum.  Abby  T.  Hollo- 
way  (wife  of  Robert)  and  Abigail  Flanner  were  the  women 
teachers  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year.  These 
four  were  all  residents  of  Mount  Pleasant  or  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  are  said  to  have  been  well  qualified.  The  price 
of  board  and  tuition  was  fixed  at  sixty-eight  dollars  a  year. 
The  total  enrollment  the  first  year  was  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty, but  the  average  attendance  was  eighty-five.  No  arrange- 
ment for  vacations  was  made  at  first,  but  very  soon  the  schol- 
astic year  was  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty-four  weeks, 
and  the  price  changed  to  seventy-two  dollars  per  year,  equal 
to  one  and  a-half  dollars  per  week  for  each  pupil. 

There  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  the  deep  religious  concern 
which  animated  Friends  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  work 
which  had  thus  been  brought  to  a  completion.  Every  en- 
deavor was  made  to  surround  the  children  with  not  only 
pleasant  but  profitable  conditions.  At  first  the  officers  and 
pupils  were  expected  to  attend  Short  Creek  Meeting,  but 
this  was  found  to  be  difficult  in  practice.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
had  given  no  direction,  so  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  au- 
thorized an  indulged  meeting  at  the  school  on  First  and  Fifth- 
days,  an  arrangement  which  continued  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  It  continued  to  be  the  practice  for  such 
of  the  pupils  as  could  conveniently  do  so,  to  attend  Short 
Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  as  it  came  in  course. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXEMPTION  COMMITTEE. 

This  report  was  mentioned  last  week  in  the  notice  of  the 
Representative  Meeting: 

To  the  Representative  Meeting: — 

During  the  summer  months  just  passed,  the  drafting  of  men 
to  the  military  camps  has  continued  in  increasing  volume. 
Four  separate  drafts  have  been  made, the  first  Eighth  Month 
5,  191 7,  calling  men  twenty-one  to  thirty-one,  inclusive; 
second,  Sixth  Month  5,  19 18,  for  those  who  had  attained  their 
majority  during  the  year;  the  third,  Eighth  Month  24,  1918, 
which  included  those  coming  of  age  during  the  short  period 
of  approximately  three  months;  lastly,  Ninth  Month  12, 
1 918,  which  included  boys  eighteen  years  to  their  majority, 
and  men  over  thirty-one,  and  including  those  who  had  not 
passed  their  forty-sixth  birthday. 

As  is  well  known,  there  have  been  many  cases  of  hardship 
in  camps  among  our  own  members  (as  well  as  others) ;  those 
whose  consciences  forbade  them  to  take  any  part  in  mili- 
tarism. With  the  progress  of  time,  a  better  understanding 
prevails  in  numerous  cantonments,  where  a  good  degree 
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of  toleration  exists  towards  these  C.  O.'s  who  have  been 
consistent  in  their  attitude,  but  this  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sal, and  there  is  very  frequent  need  to  take  up  with  camp 
authorities,  and  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  cases 
where  unfair  treatment,  or  even  suffering,  are  in  evidence, 
mostly  brought  about  by  the  non-commissioned  officers.  It 
lias  been  the  aim  of  our  office  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
whole  situation  as  it  affects  our  own  membership,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  serious  hardships. 

As  a  natural  development  of  the  work,  the  drafted  men 
members  of  Conservative  Yearly  Meetings  over  the  country 
have  claimed  not  only  our  sympathy,  but  our  assistance;  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  both  correspondence  and  camp 
visitation;  points  as  remote  as  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C,  and  Fort 
Thomas.  k\\.  have  been  visited  in  the  common  cause. 

In  these  times  of  world  travail,  there  is  a  call  for  even  larger 
and  broader  service;  without  seeking,  there  has  presented 
amongst  Mennonites  and  others,  an  opportunity  to  be  useful, 
and  we  have  not  put  aside  these  added  claims;  this  sort  of 
work  is  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  farm  fur- 
loughs which  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  granted,  some 
to  our  men.  more  to  those  between  whom  and  ourselves  are 
bonds  of  sympathy  which  we  feel  need  nurturing.  A  recent 
letter  to  our  office  from  such  a  correspondent  quotes  from  a 
comrade  in  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  as  follows:  "  I  am  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  kind  interest  the  Friends  are  showing  to  the 
C.  0."s  other  than  their  own";  he,  himself,  adds:  "I  have 
ceased  being  surprised,  but  have  reason  to  be  thankful." 

Naturally,  a  large  majority  of  our  own  members,  who  go 
to  camp  as  C.  O.'s  are,  after  being  passed  as  sincere  by  the 
Federal  Board  of  Inquiry,  furloughed  for  Reconstruction 
work  under  the  care  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, and,  it  may  be  added,  the  policy  of  late  is  to  detain 
the  C.  O.'s  in  camps  a  much  shorter  time  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  The  action,  therefore,  is  rather  promptly 
to  pass  a  man  through  the  sifting  ordeal  of  examination; 
these,  if  found  sincere,  are  segregated,  and  unless  caught  in 
one  way  or  another  for  refusal  to  comply  with  orders,  are 
furloughed  to  farms  or  for  Reconstruction. 

Agricultural  assignment  has  been  largely  carried  out  through 
the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Department. 
There  have  been  many  unhapy  allotments  for  reasons  not 
a  few,  and  we  have  had  much  correcpondence  concerning 
these  difficult  matters. 

This  opens  another  phase  of  the  whole  question.  The 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  confronted  with 
just  such  problems  as  we  have,  and  has  asked  for  our  close 
co-operation  in  order  that  criss-crossing  or  overlapping  of 
work  may  be  avoided.  Accordingly,  with  the  approval  of  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  our  Secretary 
has  taken  a  desk  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Friends'  Ser- 
vice Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  spending  a  portion 
of  the  afternoons  there  during  the  present  emergency  as 
Secretary  for  the  Committee  on  Farm  Furlough  Work.  The 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  leased  a  large 
farm  near  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania,  a  matter  which 
vitally  affects  our  interests.  Here,  training  is  being  given  for 
men  preparing  to  go  to  France  under  the  Unit;  then,  located 
in  a  district  depleted  of  farm  labor  on  account  of  proximity 
to  Wilmington  and  Chester,  it  will  be  possible  to  render  ser- 
vice to  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  by  allowing  them  to  use 
farm-furloughed  men  that  will  be  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee in  increasing  numbers.  The  scheme  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  as  well 
as  Secretary  Keppel  and  Commissioner  McCrea. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  intimate  that  the  C.  O.was 
any  more  popular  in  camp  or  in  military  circles  anywhere 
than  a  year  ago,  or  that  his  lot  is  made  appreciably  easier; 
a  visit  to  camp  or  fort  will  satisfy  one  on  this  point;  but 
through  it  all,  the  chastening,  refining  process,  the  deepenings 
of  the  spiritual  life,  the  increased  dependence  on  the  Ever- 
lasting Arms  for  protection  and  for  comfort  are  manifest  by 
word  of  mouth  and  in  correspondence,  Some  count  it  a  privi- 


lege to  suffer  if  need  be  for  Him  who  has  done  so  much  for 
them  and  for  us  all. 

May  we  not  look  for  Standard  Bearers,  staunch  Pillars 
of  the  Church  among  these  men  who  have  been  tried  and  have 
not  been  found  wanting? 
On  behalf  of  the  Exemption  Committee, 

William  B.  Harvey, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month  1,  1918. 


THE  ABSOLUTISTS. 

[Until  the  statement  printed  in  No.  19  of  The  Friend, 
under  the  caption,  "  Friends'  Service  Notes,"  it  was  not 
generally  known  that  there  are  some  Friends  under  long 
term  sentences  in  our  military  prisons  for  taking  the  abso- 
lutist position.  It  is  difficult  for  all  Friends  to  understand, 
and  so,  difficult  for  them  to  sympathize  with  this  extreme 
stand.  We  have  printed  from  time  to  time  the  statements 
of  such  absolutists  from  the  English  papers.  The  following  are 
in  The  Friend  for  Tenth  Month  4,  1918.  Whatever  our  indi- 
vidual view,  we  should  ponder  these  statements  most  carefully. 
They  represent  a  type  of  conviction  and  of  courage  believed 
by  many  to  be  of  great  moment  to  the  new  order  of  which  we 
hear  so  much. — [Eds.] 

Before  the  Tribunals. 

"Shipley  N.  Brayshaw  (Manchester  P.  M.),  on  the  24th 
September,  was  granted  by  his  L.T.  total  exemption  condi- 
tional on  retaining  his  Peace  principles,  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  the  N.S.R.  The  hearing  was  very  brief. 

"Among  the  tabulated  questions  answered  previously  was 
this:  "Assuming  that  your  conscientious  objections  were 
established,  would  you  be  willing  to  undertake  some  form 
of  national  service  (other  than  your  present  work)  at  this 
time  of  national  need?"  To  which  S.  N.  B.  replied:  "The 
work  that  I  am  engaged  on,  although  not  connected  with 
the  war,  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  of  national  import- 
ance. It  is  work  for  which  I  have  been  trained,  and  of  which 
I  have  special  knowledge  and  experience,  and  I  can  render 
the  best  service  to  the  community  by  continuing  in  it.  I  am 
therefore  not  willing  to  change  my  occupation."  In  reply 
to  the  following:  "If  you  are  not  willing  to  undertake  any 
kind  of  work  of  national  importance  as  a  condition  of  being 
exempted  from  military  service,  (a)  state  precisely  you  rea- 
sons; and  also  (b)  how  you  reconcile  your  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges of  British  citizenship  with  this  refusal,"  he  wrote: 
"As  explained  above,  I  claim  that  both  my  work  and  my 
voluntary  service  are  of  national  importance.  I  cannot  agree 
to  make  an  artificial  sacrifice,  not  arising  naturally  out  of 
my  convictions,  in  exchange  for  exemption  from  military 
service."  (b)  "To  change  my  occupation,  not  in  order  to 
become  more  useful,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  arbitrary  penali- 
zation as  a  bargain  with  the  military,  would  do  violence  to 
my  own  moral  nature  and  would  not  benefit  my  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  1  shall  honor  my  British  citizenship  most 
by  faithfully  following  what  1  believe  to  be  the  Divine  guid- 
ance." 

In  course  of  his  written  statement,  read  at  the  Tribunal, 
S.  N.  B.  said:  "For  seventeen  years  (1898-1914)  as  head  of 
an  engineering  business  manufacturing  furnaces  and  tools 
I  always  refused  to  supply  to  arsenals  or  other  places  making 
material  for  war  purposes,  and  all  my  agency  agreements 
had  a  clause  to  this  effect.  Many  remunerative  orders  were 
lost  in  consequence  of  this  stand  for  a  moral  principle.  Early 
in  19 14  arrangements  were  made  for  converting  the  business 
into  a  limited  company  subsidiary  to  a  large  firm  in  the  Mid- 
lands. The  new  firm  of  Brayshaw  Furnaces  and  Tools.  1  id., 
of  which  I  became  a  managing  director,  dated  from  January 
1,  1915.  Although  we  came  under  Government  control,  wo 
still  refused  direct  war  work.  Our  products  remained  the 
same  as  before  the  war,  but  as  they  w  ere  applied  sometimes 
directly  and  more  often  remotely  to  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  I  voluntarily  relinquished  large  profits  which 
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were  due  to  me  from  the  business.  In  October,  1917,  I  re- 
signed my  directorship  in  the  company  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  which  gave  me  the  privilege  of  choosing  my  own 
work,  and  accordingly  1  am  now  engaged  on  research  and 
various  engineering  questions  which  are  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  any  warlike  significance.  Although  these 
arrangements  involve  the  loss  of  present  profits  and  still 
more  of  future  prospects,  I  never  regret  them  because  I 
value  my  freedom  to  follow  the  Divine  guidance  more  than 
any  material  possessions." 

"Bertram  Pickard  (Mansfield  P.  M.),  who  had  held  certi- 
ficates of  exemption  on  medical  grounds  since  March,  19 16, 
applied  for  absolute  exemption  on  conscientious  grounds, 
and  appeared  before  his  L.T.  on  the  19th  ult.  In  the  course 
of  his  statement,  he  said:  "The  foundation  of  my  Quaker 
faith  is  this:  that  the  supreme  authority  for  the  individual 
is  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  it  is  the  prime  duty 
of  the  individual  to  follow  that  guidance  at  all  times  and  at 
all  costs.  1  should  feel  that  I  was  doing  wrong,  if  I  did  any- 
thing that  restricted  or  limited  obedience  to  that  guidance, 
and  the  more  I  have  considered  the  implications  of  a  condi- 
tional exemption  the  more  I  have  become  convinced  that  it 
would  mean  to  me  a  definite  restriction  of  both  speech  and 
action.  I  feel  that  I  could  render  the  best  and  truest  service 
by  retaining  full  liberty  to  follow  at  all  times  the  course 
which  I  feel  to  be  my  duty." 

"The  N.S.R.  asked  no  questions,  and  the  Tribunal  granted 
absolute  exemption  on  the  grounds  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion." 

Corder  Catchpool  wrote  from  Ipswich  CP.: — 

"Spiritual  forces  seem  to  be  on  trial  to-day  as  never  before- 
They  will  prevail,  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  expect  victory 
without  casualties. 

"  I  once  brought  a  nun  to  refuge  at  out  of  a  shelled 

village, — a  nun  of  the  strait  order  of  Carmelites  who  live  wholly 
separate  from  the  world,  almost  from  each  other.  I  had  to 
tease  her  a  little  on  the  misfortune  of  speaking  to  a  man, — 
strictly  forbidden— which  she  took  in  good  part,  solemnly 
assuring  me  she  had  absolution  for  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
though  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  had  to  use  it.  We  soon 
came  to  something  deeper.  I  was  putting  my  ideal,  a  life 
of  happy  usefulness  in  service  for  one's  kind.  "Yes,"  she 
said,  "right  and  best  for  all,  except  the  few  who  are  called 
to  'serve  by  a  life  of  prayer  for  the  sinful  world.'"  I  can  see 
her  now, — coarse,  brown  habit,  earnest  face  lighting  up 
with  a  beautiful  smile  as  she  spoke  of  eleven  happy  years 
of  that  awful  self-discipline  and  hardship,  incomparably  more 
severe  than  prison  conditions,  pleading  for  my  recognition 
of  her  call,  her  wrestling  as  true  service  to  God.  I  could  not 
deny  it,  but  to-day  I  can  enter  into  fellowship  and  under- 
standing that  were  not  possible  then.' 

The  inexplicable  Absolutist  is  a  man  to  whom  the  sinful- 
ness of  war  seems  so  appalling  that  he  must  struggle  against 
it,  wrestle  to  deliver  a  world  bound  by  it  might  and  main: 
struggle  as  never  before  for  anything  in  his  life.  He  hears  a 
call  to  it,  feels  anything  less  would  be  to  him  drifting  with  the 
tide.  He  has  to  breast  it.  Exhausting,  apparently  senseless, 
ceaseless  temptation  to  give  up  and  drift  into  some  quiet  back- 
water of  alternative  service — good,  useful,  interesting,  obvious 
service — victims  to  be  pulled  ashore;  but  yet  for  him  some- 
thing less  than  the  utmost  struggles  against  the  flood.  And 
as  all  effective  opposition  to  war,  everything  that  the  au- 
thorities do  not  construe  as  virtual  acquiescence  in,  or  at 
least  passive  compliance  with,  the  present  war,  .brings  a  man 
to-day  inevitably  to  prison,  he  becomes  a  sort  of  involun- 
tary— let  us  hope  only  temporary — Carmelite.  It's  the  only 
way  for  the  moment,  in  which  he  can  struggle.    .    .  . 

And  so  I  face  a  long  sentence  by  thinking  of  that  woman, 
her  call  to  a  desperate  spiritual  adventure,  a  prayer-life  for 
the  whole  sinful  world,  victorious  through  faith  in  One  whose 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  human  weakness." 
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AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SERVICE. 

An  Appeal  From  France. 

"The  need  and  opportunity  for  Friends'  work  in  France 
is, daily  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase  with  every 
mile  of  Allied  advance. 

Every  Allied  advance,  whatever  its  ultimate  meaning  to 
mankind,  in  the  immediate  present  means  more  refugees, 
more  human  misery,  more  need  for  relief  work.  Villages  are 
'liberated,'  but  their  inhabitants  cannot  remain  to  impede 
military  movements;  they  are  sent  to  the  rear  and  add  to 
the  vast  problems  of  refugeedom  and  to  the  need  for  such 
work  as  the  Friends  are  doing.  Hitherto  untouched  villages 
are  being  destroyed  almost  daily. 

Toward  the  rear  of  the  war  zone,  villages  are  opening  to 
returning  refugees,  but  they  return  in  need  to  villages  with- 
out the  primary  essentials  of  civilized  existence.  Our  Verdun 
area  is  now  free  from  Germans  and  we  may  soon  be  able  to 
realize  our  most  cherished  dreams,  the  need  for  our  work  and 
for  financial  backing  for  our  work  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Changes  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
may  make  it  impossible  to  count  definitely  on  its  continued 
support  beyond  the  first  of  the  year — although  just  what 
the  changes  will  mean  is  not  yet  certain.  The  need  for  vigor- 
ous support  for  Friends'  work  was  never  greater.  Whatever 
the  events  of  the  next  few  months,  that  need  will  certainly 
increase. 

[Signed]         Charles  Evans, 

Charles  J.  Rhoads. 

Paris,  Tenth  Month  9,  1918. 


Out  of  the  Land. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  a  day's  work  by  one  of 
our  men  engaged  in  fitting  up  broken  agriculture  machinery 
is  written  by  Howard  W.  Elkinton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  with 
his  wife  has  been  for  a  year  in  France.  Perhaps  no  branch  of 
our  service  is  more  practically  useful  than  this  business  of 
giving  the  small  French  farmers  the  chance  to  work  out  their 
salvation  in  the  face  of  the  destruction  of  their  soil  by  shell 
holes.  The  French  people  are  very  economical  and  indus- 
trious and  only  need  a  start. 

"But  you  can  solder  that  bracket  in  no  time!"  pleaded 
Pere  Raulin.  He  cut  a  pathetic  figure  in  the  dark,  somewhat 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  very  hazy  as  to  the  process  of 
mechanical  repair  needed  for  a  broken  cremaillbre  of  cast 
iron,  and  stung  all  the  while  by  the  thought  of  not  cutting 
his  harvest  in  fine  weather. 

"Surely  you  can  mend  it — say,  to-night?"  It  was  then  ten 
of  the  clock,  and  quite  black. 

"My  friend,"  I  answered,  "it  is  quite  impossible  to  solder 
cast  iron  and  there  is  no  doing  it  to-night!"  I  was  forced 
to  be  firm.  "Take  your  binder  up  on  the  flats  and  we  will 
look  at  it  to-morrow." 

"You  will  do  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  nine,  ten 
twelve  o'clock?" 

"  1  can't  promise,  mon  ami.  Some  repairs  take  a  long  time 
to  fix." 

"  But  I  will  pay  you  all  you  ask,"  he  rejoined,  hoping  to 
corrupt  the  heart.  "  Make  it  quite  right!" 

I  explained,  slightly  nettled  by.  the  inferred  bribery,  that 
everything  depended  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  repair.  Fol- 
lowing which  came  a  long  string  of  inducements  which  indi- 
cated only  too  clearly  Pere  Raulin's  idea  of  his  break. 

"  I  shall  give  you  a  fine  drink  at  the  cafe." 

"But  we  don't  drink!" 

"Yes,  I'll  pay  you  well!    Right  away  if  you  like!" 
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"  Money's  not  the  question." 

"  You'll  have  it  done  by  two  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon?  " 

"  1  can't  promise,  you  understand  that.  We  will  do  the 
best  possible." 

Say  three  o'clock!  All  the  beer  you  can  drink!" 

After  repeating  this  round  a  dozen  times,  Pere  Raulin 
finally  consented  to  leave  his  machine  to  our  tender  mercies. 
After  we  had  shaken  hands  at  least  five  times,  he  drove  down 
the  road  into  the  night,  babbling  to  his  horses: 

"  Tush  thou — >ua  belle — We'll  have  a  good  drink  on  the 
morrow.  Two  o'clock,  don't  forget,  and  pay  high.  Allc{-up 
tbou.  A  drink  at  the  cafe,  remember  that!" 

The  Raulin  binder  was  rather  difficult  to  mend — a  broken 
bracket  which  could  be  repaired  for  the  moment,  but  which 
sooner  or  later  would  need  a  new  piece.  To  have  held  up  this 
binder  until  we  got  a  replace  piece  would  have  been  too  cruel; 
so  we  treated  his  machine  as  we  have  had  to  treat  many 
others,  with  a  tonic  that  should  carry  it  through  the  crisis 
of  the  harvest,  trusting  that  during  the  winter  months  there 
would  be  time  to  cure  the  trouble  properly  with  a  brand  new 
crcmaillbre  des  leviers! 

Fortunately  for  the  agricultural  repair  work  in  the  Meuse> 
there  are  two  dumps  to  which  the  military  have  brought  aU 
the  old,  broken  or  burnt  machines  of  the  invaded  districts, 
and  from  which  we  have  permission  to  take  any  needed  parts. 
We  have  been  able  to  repair  machine  after  machine  in  time 
for  the  harvest.  Otherwise  the  farmers  would  be  in  a  situa- 
tion of  real  distress.  Spare  machines  are  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce  with  each  year  of  the  war;  practically  no  new 
ones  have  been  bought  since  1914,  and  each  farmer  faced  by 
another  year  of  war,  of  shortage  of  implements  and  labor,' 
tends  to  conserve  his  possessions  with  more  than  traditional 
tightness.  Loans  between  farmers  are  increasingly  difficult 
to  arrange. 

One  form  of  relief  has  been  the  gift  or  loan  of  agricultural 
machines  to  needy  communes.  These  machines  have  beyond 
doubt  done  much  to  bring  the  communes  through  the  last 
four  harvests.  But  communal  machines  are  by  no  means  a 
panacea.  They  usually  enjoy  a  sad  state  of  health,  for  two 
reasons.  Firstly,  a  machine  which  everyone  uses  naturally 
inherits  ill  treatment.  Secondly,  a  wretched  ruling  requires 
the  user  of  a  machine  to  pay  for  all  repairs.  This  decree 
causes  quarrels  and  disputes  and  consequent  abuse  of  the 
machines.  There  is  a  wood  lieuse  at  Beauzee,  for  instance, 
that  needs  a  number  of  petites  reparations  which  would  cost 
a  hundred  odd  francs.  That  machine  stands  idle,  throughout 
the  harvest  because  no  one  (least  of  all  the  small,  needy 
cultivaieur)  is  willing  to  pay  for  damages  done  by  a  prede- 
cessor. The  shocking  abuse  communal  machines  suffer  is 
due  partly  to  the  mechanical  puerility  of  the  French  farmer 
and  partly  to  his  lack  of  any  sense  of  communal  ownership 
and  communal  responsibility. 

Not  only  are  machines  and  parts  increasingly  scarce,  but 
practically  all  organized  commercial  distribution  in  the  war 
zone  has  come  to  a  stop  since  the  war.  The  blacksmiths 
(the  pre-war  agents)  have  been  mobilized  and  sent  off  to  the 
war;  or  else,  as  at  Evres,  the  blacksmith  has  received  ex- 
tended leave,  but  is  without  adequate  assistance.  Help  can 
occasionally  be  got,  but  only  for  the  exorbitant  wage  of  eight 
francs  per  day;  so  that  M.  Collas  is  forced  to  work  alone.  A 
large  distributor  like  Noll  of  Bar-le-Duc  may  keep  a  stock, 
but  it  is  reduced  and  ill-fed  because  of  the  perpetual  fear  of 
bombardment.  I  was  complimenting  Noll  on  his  supply  of 
strings:  "Ah,  yes!"  he  said  with  the  French  shoulder  shrug, 
"and  a  bomb  lights  here!  Where  then  would  be  my  300  kilos 
of  string  and  three  thousand  francs?" 

The  Mission  has  tried  to  continue  this  distribution  of 
machine  parts,  string  and  seed  without  either  eliminating 
the  blacksmith's  former  clientele  or  undercutting  the  agents 
who  are  still  operating.  In  some  cases  we  have  been  able 
to  keep  the  agents  directly  by  supplying  them  with  goods 
they  could  not  otherwise  get,  arranging  at  a  just  figure  the 


price  of  sale  and  resale.  In  other  cases  we  have  bought  con" 
siderable  supplies  through  them. 

An  even  closer  co-operation  should  be  established  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  former  agents  and  smiths  will 
return  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  business  which  were  cut  in 
1 9 1 4.  These  men  would  be  glad  of  an  organization  which 
would  supply  them  the  goods  for  reselling,  and  glad  also  of 
a  chance  of  obtaining  these  goods  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
This  need  the  Mission  can  most  probably  supply.  A  difficulty 
is  the  recognized  cupidity  of  the  agents.  In  the  matter  of 
string  we  have  met  this  difficulty  by  agreeing  on  a  price  for 
resale  that  allows  the  middleman  a  reasonable  commission. 
Another  drawback  is  the  aversion  of  the  farmers  to  any  kind 
of  co-operation,  and  this  has  yet  to  be  overcome,  though  the 
pressure  of  war  conditions  works  in  favor  of  co-operation 
rather  than  against  it. 

Arranging  prices  has  always  been  a  hectic  problem,  and 
with  us  this  year  it  has  been  particularly  diabolical.  For  our 
work  we  have  made  no  charge.  For  materials  bought  we 
have  charged  the  cost  price,  for  old  parts  taken  from  the 
dumps  one-half  the  present  price,  et  cetera.  Too  often  the 
houses  of  Paris  have  sent  out  ambiguous  and  non-committal 
instructions  as  to  prices,  so  that  we  who  collect  have  to  make 
a  good  guess.  Often  an  apparently  wrecked  machine  can  be 
set  going  with  the  timely  application  of  a  piece  of  wire,  an 
old  nail,  or  a  drop  of  oil.  When  the  farmer  is  asked  to  pay, 
say  two  francs  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  great  work,  he  is 
bewildered  by  our  generosity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  too  often 
have  to  discourage  the  purchaser  of  some  parts,  such  as  can- 
vases, because  at  present  they  are  "trhs  trhs  chers."  For 
little  odd  jobs  done  in  the  shop — soldering  leaky  tins,  mend- 
ing umbrellas,  repairing  soldiers'  bicycles  or  making  bri- 
quets— we  charge  the  uniform  sum  of  1000  francs,  which 
only  encourages  business,  since  we  can  never  collect.  Once 
we  were  tempted  to  mend  a  rifle;  for  this  we  should  have 
charged  ten  thousand  francs. 

When  Pere  Raulin  came  up  for  his  binder  and  asked  how 
much  it  was,  1  said  one  franc.  He  stumbled  to  pay  me  more 
handsomely. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  explained;  "it  is  not  the  cash,  mon  vieux,  but 
the  possibility  of  fixing  the  thing." 

"But  do  come  and  have  a  drink!"  he  inveigled.  1  was 
forced  to  explain  that  we  didn't  drink. 

"But  you  have  done  beautifully,  mes  amis.  You  have 
finished  by  2.30  o'clock." 

Old  Raulin  shook  hands  all  around  and  toddled  off  down 
the  road  towards  the  cafe,  chuckling  over  his  binder  and 
clucking  to  his  horses: 

"Allons,  mes  belles.  Viens,  tot  Coquette,  Charlotte,  Marquise, 
Allons,  mes  mignonnes.  Un  verre  de  hihre  pour  tout  lem  onde. 
Allei  up,  mes  enfants!" 


The  Work  of  the  Friends  in  Russia. 
From  Manchester  Guardian. 
"A  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Russia  that  we  print  to-day  gives  a 
picture  of  life  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  August.  It  is  a  dis- 
tressing picture,  but  it  has  one  gleam  of  light,  for  it  gives  a 
bare  and  modest  record  of  an  intervention  of  mercy.  What- 
ever their  opinions  may  be  about  the  merits  or  demerits  *of 
our  policy  in  Russia,  all  Englishmen  will  value  and  admire 
the  work  done  by  the  Friends'  mission  in  relieving  misery 
and  hunger.  In  the  midst  of  famine  and  anarchy  an  English- 
man is  able  to  arrange  for  food  to  be  brought  hundreds  of 
miles  in  barges  from  Samara  to  Moscow,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  is  for  the  use  only  of  children  under  fourteen.  He 
can  do  this  because  the  Friends  have  "the  respect  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks and  the  confidence  of  the  Czecho-Sloyaks."  Thai, 
surely,  is  a  triumph  for  their  name.  Some  have  thought  thai 
Voltaire's  unstinted  praise  of  the  Friends  was  not  sincere. 
But  as  they  followed  in  the  devastating  path  of  war.  facing 
danger  and  hardship  in  a  noble  mission  of  comfort,  these 
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votaries  of  the  simplest  of  religions  carry  with  them  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  all,  whatever  their  religion,  who 
admire  self-sacrifice.  We  are  proud  of  our  soldiers  who  give 
their  lives  for  freedom;  we  are  proud  also  of  these  other  sol- 
diers who  seek  out  all  the  unhappy  places  of  the  world  to 
heal  the  wounds  and  sufferings  of  mankind." 


A  recent  ruling  from  Washington  is  as  follows:  "Captain 
Henry  directs  me  to  say  that  the  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment absolutely  forbids  ministers  of  any  denomination  going 
into  camps  on  Sundays  for  the  purpose  of  holding  denomi- 
national religious  services  with  the  boys  of  their  denomina- 
tions, unless  they  are  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Chaplain,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commandant." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Westtown  Notes. — Following  the  epidemic  at  Westtown,  the  build- 
ing was  given  a  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection.  It  was  ready  for 
occupancy  about  the  middle  of  Tenth  Month,  but  the  rulings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health  delayed  our  reassembling  until 
the  29th.  At  that  time  we  resumed  work,  practically  i  n  full  force. 

Thanks  to  the  extreme  generosity  of  some  of  Westtown's  friends, 
boys  and  girls  from  a  distance  and  faculty  and  officers  were  given  out- 
ings at  the  shore,  or  in  camp  cottages,  and  seemingly  have  returned 
with  vigor  for  our  work. 

Those  boys  and  girls  who  returned  before  the  reopening  of  school 
have  not  been  idle,  but  nearly  all  have  found  useful  work  to  do.  Eleven 
boys  and  one  of  the  teachers  helped  harvest  the  apple  crop  on  the  farm 
of  J.  Lawrence  Lippincott,  at  Riverton,  N.  J.  Other  boys  helped  with 
the  concrete  foundation  for  the  new  dormitory  for  the  working-men. 
Still  others  found  work  in  the  woods,  for  the  teachers  down  The  Lane, 
and  for  neighboring  farmers.  One  boy  has  proved  very  valuable  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  one  of  the  men  by  driving  the  truck.  He  has  delivered 
certified  milk  to  the  Wawa  dairies,  apples  in  Wilmington,  and  has  done 
much  miscellaneous  hauling  beside.  Some  of  the  girls  and  women  teach- 
ers have  busied  themselves  with  "Reconstruction  Sewing,"  some  helped 
with  the  vegetables  for  drying,  and  some  have  been  of  great  help  in 
the  homes  down  The  Lane. 

The  frame  carpenter-shop  has  been  torn  down,  to  be  rebuilt  with 
additions  about  one  hundred  feet  to  the  north,  as  a  dormitory  for  the 
workmen.  The  carpenters  will  now  use  the  south  end  of  the  barn,  which 
is  being  remodelled  for  that  purpose.  It  will  be  remembered  that  pro- 
vision was  made  for  this  by  our  late  friend,  Samuel  L.  Allen,  his  last 
gift  to  Westtown  before  his  death. 

Wilbur  Thomas  and  his  family  have  been  welcomed  to  the  Westtown 
group.  They  occupy  the  west  end  of  the  stone  House.  The  two  little 
girls  are  attending  the  school  conducted  by  Jessie  Wood  in  Central 
Building. 

Two  articles  are  in  preparation  for  future  publication.  One  will  deal 
with  the  material  side  of  Westtown  in  the  season  just  closing.  The  other 
will  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza.  It  is 
hoped  that  one  of  these  will  be  ready  for  an  early  number  of  The  Friend. 

C.  W.  P. 


Last  week  we  printed  the  names  of  seven  young  men  Friends  and 
C.  O's.,  who  have  been  court  martialed,  and  sentenced  to  varying  lengths 
of  terms  of  imprisonment  in  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  charges  brought  against  these  men,  which  we  will  not  discuss 
here,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  earnest  efforts  which  have  been  made 
with  a  view  of  having  them  furloughed  to  The  American  Friends'  Ser- 
vice Committee  have  been  unavailing. 

If  there  is  any  possibility  of  securing  a  release  from  prison  bonds  in 
the  near  future,  the  opportunity  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded; 
in  the  meantime,  patience  must  be  exercised. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 


Institute  Notes. — A  hearty  response  is  coming  to  the  recent  indi- 
vidual appeal  to  Philadelphia  Young  Friends  to  join  Friends'  Institute. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Institute  in  addition  to  its  previous  uses  is 
now  headquarters  for  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  and 
the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee,  the  increased  need  for 
a  general  support  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  membership,  old 


and  young  together,  is  apparent.  Annual  dues  are  $1.00  with  the  urgent 
opportunity  of  making  additional  voluntary  contributions.  Any  Friends 
wishing  to  join,  give  name  and  address  to  the  General  Secretary,  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street,  and  await  notification  of  election.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Institute  is  dependent  upon  the  support  of  its  friends,  and  undeveloped 
possibilities  await  fulfilment. 

The  Institute  is  now  open  in  the  evenings  under  the  care  of  a  compe- 
tent young  man.  Hours  8  a.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.  Something  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Institute  is  shown  by  the  list  of  committees  for  the  week 
ending  Eleventh  Month  8th. 


The  following  committees  have  met  at  the  Institute  the  past  week, 
Eleventh  Month  1,  1918,  to  Eleventh  Month  8,  1918: 

Naturalists'  Union;  Penn  Memorial  Committee;  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation;  Philadelphia  Branch  of 
Foreign  Missionary  Association;  House  of  Industry;  Westtown  Execu- 
tive Committee:  Arch  Street  Young  Friends;  Executive  Committee; 
Freedmen's  Association;  W.  O.  S.  A.  and  Westtown  Alumni  Constitu- 
tional Committee;  Young  Friends'  Supplement  Board;  Sub-committees 
of  the  A.  F.  S.  C  ;  Young  Peoples'  Bible  Class;  Committee  on  Intoxicants. 


Something  like  one  thousand  people  assembled  at  the  Friends'  Com- 
memoration of  the  Bi-centenary  of  the  death  of  William  Penn  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th.  The  program,  as  announced  in  The  Friend,  was 
successfully  carried  out.  The  address  of  Isaac  Sharpless  was  a  most 
satisfactory  presentation  of  the  character  and  world-service  of  William 
Penn.  We  are  expecting  the  address  to  be  an  important  feature  of  next 
number. 


Through  the  kindness  of  J.  Henry  Scattergood  we  have  been  allowed 
to  read  the  proof  sheets  of  a  statement  of  the  case  of  Roger  Nash  Baldwin, 
who  was  sentenced  in  the  Federal  Court  of  New  York  on  the  30th  ult., 
to  one  year  in  the  pententiary  for  violation  of  the  selective  service  law. 
The  introductory  statement  says  that  "the  scene  in  the  rather  dingy 
court  room  was  one  of  intense  interest,  not  only  because  of  the  prisoner's 
personality  and  the  clear  winning  statement  of  his  reasons  for  an  act 
whose  consequences  he  did  not  seek  to  escape,  but  also  because  of  Judge 
Mayer's  logical  and  uncompromising  statement  of  the  opposite  posi- 
tion in  imposing  sentence.  The  auditors  in  the  court-room  had  the  rare 
experience  of  listening  to  a  conflict  of  ideas  above  the  plane  of  personal 
anger  or  bitterness." 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  whole  statement  it  strikes  us  as  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  subject.  Whatever  position  Friends  have 
taken  toward  the  draft  it  is  well  for  them  to  review  the  matter  from  the 
two  extreme  and  distinct  standpoints  expressed  in  this  statement. 

It  is  intended  to  circulate  the  matter  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  41  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  The  Pennsbury  has  come 
to  our  table.  It  is  a  neat  little  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages,  and  sets  forth 
an  important  work  with  becoming  modesty.  The  following  brief  para- 
graph will  be  of  general  interest.  "As  year  is  added  to  year  we  believe 
The  Pennsbury  has  justified  itself  both  in  the  patronage  that  has  kept 
the  rooms  filled  and  in  the  co-operation  of  the  family  whose  loyal  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction  have  been  very  gratifying." 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  Eleventh  Month  9,  1918: — 


Received  from  9  Meetings  $8,741.26 

Received  from  20  Individuals   513.43 

Received  for  Supplies   20.75 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   47.10 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   27.53 


$9,350.07 
Chari.es  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 

NOTICE. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  will  convene  at  Cedar  Grove,  Wood- 
land, N.  C,  Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  22,  1918.  Representative 
and  Select  Meetings  will  be  held  Fifth-day,  preceding. 

Decision  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Representative  Body,  held  Elev- 
enth Month  1,  1918.  Benjamin  P.  Brown,  Clerk. 
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PROVIDENT  agents  find  that 

Income   Policies  sell  best  when 
they  provide  for  the  insured's 
own  old  age  as  well  as  for  the 
Protection   of   the  family. 


Write  for  information 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 


of  Philadelphia. 

Founded  1865. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES:  1^243 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N,  J 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  tie  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streeta 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  it  Sprue*  1646 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fanct 
Friends'   Bible  Association 


HAS   ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 


207  Walnut  Place 


Phila. 


It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cure the  books  they  may  want     *  : 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Under  the  Management  of  both  the  larger 

branches  of  Friends. 
Winter  Term  First  Month  6— Third  Month  22,  1919 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  great  work  opening 
up  to  the  Society  of  Friends  after  the  war. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  Ihe  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone         :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited  * 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    .    .    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


gUSINESS  men  who  are  looking 
for  a  new  printing  connection  are 
invited  to  get  acquainted  with 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1 336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

THE  following  timely  books  recommend, 
ed  by  the  Social  Order  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  are  for  sale  at 
Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

"The  Track  of  the  Storm."  Ill  pp. 

M.  B.  Crook,  ...  .55 

"The  Practice  of  Christianity."  $2.00 
"The  Church  and  the  Hour." 

Vida  D.  Scudder,        .       .       .  l.OO 

"The  Social  Problem." 

C.  A.  EUwood,  .       .      .  1.25 

"The  Abolition  of  Poverty." 

J.  H.  Hollander  75 

"Christianizing  the  Social  Order." 

Walter  Rauschenbusch,    .       .  1.50 

"The  Arm  of  God."  75 

"The  Day  of  Our  Visitation." 

William  Littleboy,      ...  .50 
"A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Cau- 
tion to  the  Rich." 

John  Woolman,         ...  .05 


A  MOTHER  HAS  BEEN  LEFT  WITH  THREE  SONS 
(six,  eleven  and  thirteen  years  of  age)  to  care  for.  She 
has  a  position  where  the  six  year  old  boy  can  be  with  her, 
but  would  like  to  find  homes  for  the  other  two.  They  will 
probably  both  be  placed  in  a  boarding  school  in  the  Spring. 
For  further  information  apply  to  Sarah  B.  Leeds, 

Route  5,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Phones:  Walnut  1922— Oak  Lane  1043  W. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 
Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 


G 


,        Elizabeth  B.  Satrcrthwaite 

enealo&st    52  N  s,ocktonSt- 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAOILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell, 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila, 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL  attention  given  to  the 

PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Established  1870        ::       Both  Phones 

Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


TUNESASSA 


Investments  That  Fit  You 

A  DIFFICULT  problem  with  the  aver- 
age  investor  is  to  determine  just  the 
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"Youth  of  England  and  of  the  world!  You  have  been  through 
hell  and  purgatory.  Climb  now  the  rocky  stair  that  leads  to  the 
sacred  mount.  The  guide  of  tradition  leaves  you  here.  Guide 
now  yourself  and  us.  Believe  in  the  future,  for  none  but  you  can. 
Believe  in  the  impossible,  for  it  waits  the  help  of  your  hands  to 
become  the  inevitable."  G.  LOWES  DICKINSON. 


CARRY  ON. 

An  armistice  which  will  practically  end  the  war  has  just 
been  concluded,  hostilities  have  ceased  and  peace  seems  near 
at  hand. 

The  crowds  outside  are  wildly  celebrating  the  good  news. 
They  have  seen  the  war  through  to  a  successful  termination 
and  now  many  will  relax  their  efforts.  Demobilization  is 
the  prime  thought  in  their  minds. 

For  the  Society  of  Friends,  however,  there  must  be  no 
slowing  up.  The  Reconstruction  Unit,  valuable  before,  now 
becomes  supremely  important.  At  the  moment  when  there 
exists  the  greatest  need  of  reconstruction,  of  food  distribu- 
tion, of  ministration  to  the  crying  needs  of  war-stricken  peoples 
in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy  and  the  Balkans, 
our  responsibility  is  not  to  consider,  even  remotely,  the  dis- 
organization of  the  Unit,  but  rather  the  expansion  of  it. 
Our  work  is  just  begun.  Humanity  truly  calls  upon  us  to 
make  our  sacrifices,  to  support  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  any 
work  designed  to  bind  up  the  terrible  wounds  made  by  the 
war. 

Furthermore,  the  sincerity  of  Friends'  attitude  toward 
war  might  be  open  to  serious  question  if,  after  organizing  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  we  should  not  main- 


tain it  now.  Might  there  not  be  some  basis  for  the  charge 
that  the  Unit  was  not  created  from  humane  motives,  but  as 
a  shelter  behind  which  our  young  men  might  evade  military 
service  and  which  our  members  might  offer  as  a  reason  for 
lack  of  activity  in  war  work. 

Reconstruction  and  Relief  Work  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  demonstrate  not  only  the  sincerity  of  our  position 
in  regard  to  war,  but  also  the  love  which  we  have  for  our  un- 
fortunate neighbors  in  many  lands,  a  love  which  impels  us 
to  serve  because  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  us. 

E.  W.  M. 


CHRIST- 


EN HONEST  AND  POSITIVE  CONFESSION  OF 
FAITH. 


BY  SEVERAL  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 


The  letter  sent  to  a  number  of  Young  Friends  requesting 
them  to  write  for  the  Young  Friends'  Supplement  an  article 
entitled,  "Christ — an  Honest  and  Positive  Confession  of 
Faith,"  seemed  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  them.  Up  to 
the  time  of  writing  about  twenty  such  articles  had  been  re- 
ceived, eight  of  which  are  printed  herein,  the  remainder  be- 
ing reserved  for  future  consideration. 

Friends  in  this  Yearly  Meeting  are  usually  unfamiliar 
with  the  public  confession  as  practiced  in  many  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations,  and  possibly  the  opportunity  to  con- 
fess their  faith  in  Christ  and  the  reasons  therefor  appealed 
to  them  so  much  the  more  on  that  account. 

The  Editors  had  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence  as  they  re- 
ceived article  after  article  in  which  young  men  and  women 
of  different  personalities  and  environments,  and  of  varying 
shades  of  opinion,  poured  forth  unrestrainedly  in  written 
words  which  came  from  the  heart,  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Those  who  read  the  articles  in  this  and  future  numbers  will 
realize  that  there  is  nothing  half-hearted  in  the  religion  of 
these  young  Friends,  that  it  is  indeed  a  fountain  of  strength 
to  them  and  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Editors  will  not  attempt  to  classify  or  comment  on 
the  articles,  although  such  a  course  would  be  interesting. 
Instead,  our  readers  are  urged  to  read  every  article  carefully, 
as  there  is  something  in  each  which  should  be  of  value,  sonic- 
thing  which  may  appeal  to  the  reader  and  make  a  permanent 
impression. 

The  following  articles  on  the  subject,  although  published 
anonymously,  bear  identification  numbers.  Should  any 
reader  note  some  point  in  an  article  which  he  would  like  to 
discuss  with  the  author,  if  he  will  write  to  the  Editors,  men- 
tioning the  point  in  question,  the  letter  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  author  who  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  writing 
direct  to  the  inquirer,  or  communicating  with  him  through 
the  Editors,  as  he  may  prefer. 

Any  Young  Friend  who  wishes  to  write  on  the  above  sub- 
ject is  cordially  invited  to  do  so,  the  rules  governing  the  arti- 
cle being  given  in  the  editorial  for  last  month. 

L 

"All  who  are  of  an  open  mind"  were  invited  to  attend  a 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  Christianity.  It  was  in  my  col- 
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logo  undergraduate  days — days  when  every  statement  was 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  Truth  and  Reason.  After  the  chief 
speaker  had  expressed  a  Christian  theology  free  from  those 
dogmas  and  symbolisms  which  have  occasioned  so  many 
splits  in  the  church,  a  young  man  inquired  whether  it  were 
not  possible,  even  desirable,  for  the  highly  spiritual  among 
us  to  discard  Christ  Himself  as  being  a  mere  symbol. 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  was  so  evasive  and  unconvinc- 
ing to  one  "of  an  open  mind"  that  I  left  the  meeting  that 
evening  with  a  troubled  spirit.  There  followed  years  of  un- 
certainty, of  observation,  and  of  thinking  about  God. 

Finally,  1  realized  that  the  highest,  the  most  spirit-satisfying 
conceptions  1  could  form  about  God  were  those  taught  and 
exemplified  by  Christ.  Moreover,  the  essence  of  His  teaching 
was  never  before  expressed,  even  by  the  most  learned  phil- 
osopher or  the  most  pious  mystic,  and  it  has  not  since  been 
surpassed.  It  is  only  through  Christ  that  I  came  to  know 
about  God. 

But  the  preaching  of  abstract  ideas  and  principles  is  made 
convincing  to  me  chiefly  by  their  graphic  exhibition  in  the 
physical  life  which  Jesus  lived  in  Palestine.  Other  leaders 
have  inspired  men  in  certain  localities  for  varying  periods  of 
time,  but  in  Christ  only  was  shown  a  true  universality  and 
eternity  of  character.  Evidence  of  the  vitality  of  this  spirit, 
which  we  can  adequately  describe  only  as  "Christian,"  is 
seen  in  the  ever-widening  circle  of  those  who  acknowledge 
Christ,  the  Man  of  Galilee,  as  their  Lord.  His  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  love  toward  everyone,  love  undaunted 
by  indifference  and  every  form  of  opposition  while  vigorously 
denouncing  and  effectively  outwitting  evil,  is  to  me  convincing 
evidence  of  the  closest  possible  kinship  of  Christ  with  God. 

My  firm  faith  in  this  kinship  is  independent  of  any  abnor- 
mal physical  phenomena  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  Jesus.  Some  of  the  "miracles"  I  do  not  under- 
stand; from  many  of  them,  as  recorded,  I  have  learned  valua- 
ble lessons.  Modern  science  is  confirming  much  Biblical 
record  that  was  formerly  rejected  as  highly  figurative  or 
untrue.  But  even  if  all  of  the  usually  so-called  "miracles" 
were  demonstrated  by  science  to  be  literally  untrue,  my  faith 
in  Christ,  the  living  Exemplar  of  God  Himself,  would  remain 
unshaken. 

As  it  is  only  through  Christ  that  we  know  God,  so  it  is 
only  by  entering  into  intimate  fellowship  with  Him  that  we 
may  enter  into  sonship  with  God.  And  this  intimate  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  implies  faithfulness  to  His  admonitions, 
"  Love  thy  neighbor." 


"What  man  goes  bravely  and  faithfully  through  doubt 
and  does  not  bring  out  a  soul  to  which  truth  seems  to  be 
infinitely  precious,  and  the  human  soul  the  most  mysterious, 
sacred  thing  in  all  the  world? 

Surely  if  these  souls  which  now  are  being  cast  up  and 
down  and  back  and  forth  in  doubt  are  being  thus  purified  that 
they  may  come  to  be  revealers,  then  into  our  wonder  at  the 
existence  of  doubt  and  sorrow  in  God's  world,  there  comes 
a  little  ray  of  Light." — Phillips  Brooks,  in  "Visions  and 
Tasks." 


II. 

To  an  honest  Christian,  one  who  really  is  seeking  to  grow 
in  grace,  why  should  not  a  positive  confession  of  faith  be  as 
helpful  and  important  as  the  open  statement  of  the  political 
platform  of  an  office-seeker  who  is  desiring  to  serve  his  fel- 
low-men? 

To  me  the  Christian  faith  platform  is  even  more  important 
just  in  proportion  as  the  King  to  whom  he  has  pledged  alle- 
giance is  greater  than  the  people  whom  the  politician  serves. 
And  when  I  say  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  one's  Master, 
I  do  not  mean  simply  a  heart  confession,  which  is  right  and 
good.  But  I  do  believe  that  there  should  also  be  an  open  con- 
fession, which  can  be  made  in  various  ways,  and  will  differ 
with  individual  circumstances. 

Just  as  the  signing  of  the  temperance  pledge  has  been  a 


strength  to  some  in  times  of  temptation,  so  the  open,  and 
sometimes  verbal  declaration,  "I,  from  this  time  on,  accept 
Christ  as  my  Leader,"  will  be  to  many  a  strength  and  a  stay. 

In  Romans  x:io,  we  are  told  that  "With  the  mouth  con- 
fession is  made  unto  salvation." 

Ever  since  our  childhood  days,  1  am  sure  we,  as  Friends, 
have  heard  much  of  "greater  dedication"  and  "deeper  con- 
secration." But  there  is  a  phrase  which  I  have  learned  to 
like  even  better,  because,  to  my  mind,  it  is  clearer,  and  be- 
cause it  goes  the  whole  way.  And  that  is,  "Absolute  surren- 
der to  Christ."  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  is  asked  of  the 
sincere  Christian.  We  are  told  in  Romans  xii:T,  to  present 
our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  which  is  only,  our  rea- 
sonable service. 

Having  taken  the  stand  and  accepted  Christ  as  our  Leader, 
is  not  the  next  reasonable  thing  to  do  to  declare  Him  and  His 
teachings  before  men?  For  we  are  told  that  "Whosoever, 
therefore,  shall  be  ashamed  of  Me,  and  of  my  words  .  .  . 
of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed."  Mark  viii:  38. 

A.  J.  Muste  has  said  so  well  in  a  few  words  what  would 
form  a  good  working  platform  for  a  Christian,  that  I  feel  like 
closing  by  quoting  it:  "Live  the  Christian  life  right  up  to 
the  limit  in  the  place  where  you  are.  Do  the  absolutely  most 
Christian  thing  that  you  know  in  every  situation  that  arises, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  cost.  Face  every  question  squarely 
as  it  arises,  seek  to  learn  God's  will  regarding  it,  and  then  do 
it  without  evasion." 


Ill 

As  I  bump  along  over  life's  highway  I  find  myself  seeking 
some  explanation  of  the  world  vaudeville,  with  its  varying 
pictures,  serious  and  comic,  as  they  pass.  I  want  to  know  the 
reason  and  purpose  of  the  whole  business  and  my  relation 
thereto.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  element  of  the  whole  great 
program  is  that  everything  is  on  the  move,  there  is  growth 
everywhere  .  .  .  continual  change  and  development. 
There  is  a  cause  for  this:  I  call  it  "life."  Its  highest  manifes- 
tation I  find  in  the  human  family.  My  attention  is  next  ar- 
rested by  the  finest  example  of  mankind  exhibited  in  history 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  My  inquisitive  mind  says, 
"Why  that  man,  and  how?" 

I  find  I  must  live  my  life  on  some  "working  hypothesis." 
Christ  claims  to  have  a  good  one.  Then,  too,  like  most  I  am 
pretty  much  of  a  hero-worshipper,  and,  because  He  backed 
His  claims  by  living  the  life  He  preached,  He  always  appealed 
to  me  as  being  absolutely  genuine.  His  theories  must  be  on 
the  whole,  either  true  or  false.  I  was  willing  to  give  them  a 
try-out,  even  if  they  "crowded"  me  a  bit;  and  they  do,  I 
confess  that.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  I  like  them  and 
Him. 

He  talked  about  God  as  about  a  Father,  saying  He  is  the 
kind  that  will  go  to  any  length  of  service  and  suffering  to 
win  me  to  a  knowledge  of  Himself.  He  claimed  a  perfect 
unity  with  His  Father,  amounting  practically  to  identical- 
ness,  expressed  best  graphically,  perhaps,  by  the  mathematical 
sign  for  equivalence,  and  most  profoundly  evidenced  in  His 
unity  of  purpose  with  His  Father.  He  further  claimed  He 
would  prove  the  truth  of  this  relationship  and  of  God's  being 
what  He  says  He  is  by  standing  four-square  to  His,  God's 
principles  of  truth,  exemplifying  them  that  every  man  may 
learn  to  do  the  same  and  thereby  arrive  at  his  highest  devel- 
opment, so  attaining  that  moral  perfection  for  which  he  was 
created.  His  thus  standing  four-square  involved  Him  in 
the  greatest  heart-breaking  suffering,  being  crucified  as  the 
scum  of  the  earth,  the  outcast  of  men  He  loved.  This  demon- 
strated that  He  believed  what  He  said,  for  a  man's  desire 
to  attain  an  object  is  proportionately  keen  as  he  is  willing 
to  suffer  for  it.  He  must  have  truly  wanted  me  to  know  the 
truth  as  He  saw  it.  So  I  study  His  "philosophy  of  life."  I 
find  myself  coming  to  love  Him  as  a  personal  friend  and  daily 
companion,  becoming  more  loyal  to  Him  as  my  counsellor 
and  guide.  I  find  I  must  accept  as  the  only  adequate  expla- 
nation of  His  wonderful  character  His  statement  of  His  unity 
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with  His  Father:  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  I  find  myself 
trying  to  conform  my  wax'  of  life  more  and  more  to  His 
principles  of  living.  In  so  doing  my  habits  become  such  as 
to  make  automatically  for  the  upbuilding  of  that  within  me 
which  resists  evil  or  destructive  tendencies  in  life  and  de- 
velops capacity  for  increased  usefulness,  added  effectiveness 
in  constructive  accomplishment  and  for  pure  joy  of  living. 
That  is  true  just  in  proportion  as  1  follow  His  leading.  1  try 
to  forget  the  slips,  save  as  I  learn  lessons  from  them.  I  sud- 
denly wake  up  to  the  fact  that  1  have  learned  what  He  means 
when  He  says  He  "saves  from  sin."  So,  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing realization  that  it  was  God  Himself  in  Christ  who 
thus  came  to  Earth  and  entered  into  all  my  experiences, 
emerging  victoriously  from  death  itself,  my  faith  in  Him  thus 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact  in  my  life.  "  1  know  in  whom 
1  have  believed  (or  unto  whom  I  have  entrusted  myself)  and 
am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  1  have  com- 
mitted unto  him  against  that  day"  when  I  must  pass  hence 
into  the  Eternal  Presence.  Jesus  Christ  has  become  my  Lord, 
Saviour  and  Friend. 


IV. 

As  a  small  child  it  seemed  impolite  to  remind  God  so  often 
"to  keep  my  soul  until  1  woke,"  since  He,  like  father  and 
mother,  would  do  what  was  best  anyway.  So  I  dared  one 
night  to  change  it  to  "Stay  with  me  all  day  to-morrow!" 
The  thrill  of  that  adventure  is  with  me  yet;  and  the  simple 
certainty  of  His  presence  I  feel  is  the  basis  of  all  my  spiritual 
vision  since. 

W  hile  still  a  child  I  saw  fiery  glories  in  the  heavens  and 
became  a  star-worshipper.  I  wonder  what  my  relatives  would 
have  thought  had  they  known  it!  Later  the  trees  made  a 
Druid  of  me  for  awhile.  When  I  learned  more  of  nebulae  and 
of  heartwood,  I  loved  stars  and  big  trees,  but  could  not  feel 
them  God.  I  still  experience  moments  of  "reality," — of 
perfect  vibration  and  infinite  distance — when  some  over- 
powering beauty  of  Nature  comes  before  me  suddenly;  but 
now  I  sense  Nature's  glory  rather  than  worship  it. 

One  day,  while  standing  before  a  group  of  half-grown 
children,  I  saw  exquisite  beauty  as  an  attribute  of  the  vile 
and  the  innocent  alike.  It  was  visible  for  about  a  minute, 
and  1  worshipped  human  beings,  not  as  God's  most  marvel- 
ous creation,  but  as  His  most  beautiful.  I  said  to  myself, 
"  If  that  is  what  we  look  like,  no  wonder  God  loves  us!" 

In  1 9 14,  human  history  stood  so  naked  before  me  that  1 
could  only  love  or  pity;  I  could  no  longer  worship  humanity. 
Then  it  was  that  the  philosophy  of  Christ  seemed  the  one  per- 
fection, vibrant  with  life  and  inevitably  destined  to  control 
all  the  human  race  some  day.  No  more  thrilling  vision  than 
this  has  been  given  me. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  a  failure  as  a  Christian.  I  stray  from  my 
place  in  the  thin,  pure  Christ  line  that  holds  back  the  crowd 
from  self-destruction,  and  I  wander  over  "weary  stretches 
of  desert  sand  of  dead  habit"  or  in  a  moldy  cellar  of  unwhole- 
some selfishness. 

Never  since  my  childhood  would  I  have  said  I  was  other 
than  a  Christian;  yet  I  only  became  a  real  one  when  I  put 
together  with  what  Christ  has  said,  my  knowledge  of  biology, 
of  history,  and  of  what  I  have  seen  of  reality.  I  begin  to  see 
that  what  He  says  is  true,  not  because  He  says  it,  but  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  things  really  are. 


V. 

Dear   . 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Editorial  Board  of  The  Young 
Friends'  Supplement  regarding  writing  a  short  article  on 
"Christ — An  Honest  and  Positive  Confession  of  Faith."  I 
would  like  to  help  in  any  way  that  I  can,  but  I  feel  that  my 
own  ideas  on  the  subject  need  clarifying  and  that  I  have  noth- 
ing of  value  to  contribute  now.  I  have  thought  much  over 
my  belief  in  Christ  and  for  the  present  I  have  stopped  try- 
ing to  define  in  theological  terms  just  what  I  believe,  and  I 
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my  guiding  compass.  In  all  of  my  life  and  conduct  I  try  to 
look  to  Him  and  I  know  that  He  is  always  pointing  to  the 
truth  and  that  He  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God.  I  test  my  life  by  His  and  shape  my  course  accordingly. 
He  is  my  inspiration  and  my  strength.  It  is  my  desire  so  to 
live  that  I  may  constantly  look  to  Him  and  be  in  some  small 
measure  filled  with  His  spirit. 

When  I  sing  hymns  a  deep  religious  emotion  sweeps  over 
me  and  my  faith  is  such  that  I  could  subscribe  to  almost 
any  definition  of  His  Being,  but  to  be  honest,  I  want  a  re- 
ligion that  is  more  or  less  rational.  I  want  to  believe  in  the 
truth,  and  when  science  and  reason  conflict  with  the  Nicean 
creed  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  So  I  have  stopped  trying 
to  define  and  am  simply  trying  to  follow  Christ  as  my  Saviour 
and  Guide. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT. 
I  have  a  life  in  Christ  to  live, 

But,  ere  I  live  it,  must  I  wait 
Till  learning  can  clear  answer  give 

Of  this  and  that  book's  date? 
I  have  a  life  in  Christ  to  live, 

I  have  a  death  in  Christ  to  die; 
And  must  I  wait  till  science  give 

All  doubts  a  full  reply? 

Nay,  rather,  while  the  sea  of  doubt 
Is  raging  wildly  round  about, 
Questioning  of  life  and  death  and  sin, 

Let  me  but  creep  within 
Thy  fold,  O  Christ,  and  at  Thy  feet 

Take  but  the  lowest  seat, 
And  hear  thine  awful  voice  repeat 
In  gentlest  accents,  heavenly  sweet, 
Come  unto  Me  and  rest; 
Believe  me,  and  be  blest. 

— J.  C.  Shairp. 


VI. 

I  went  to  college  with  a  fundamental  consciousness  of  God 
very  deep  in  my  life,  so  deep  down  that  I  never  dreamed  it 
was  there  until  a  desperate  need  came.  The  need  came — 
not  a  staggering  sorrow  or  material  difficulties  that  often 
throw  untried  little  Christians  back  to  the  bottoms  of  faith, 
but  a  great  burst  of  new  knowledge  that  "  blinded  with  excess 
of  light."  The  study  of  evolution  in  science  courses  revealed 
the  immanent  God  whose  act  of  creation  was  not  a  single 
coup  d'etat,  but  a  continuous,  orderly  present  fact  and  necessity 
of  His  nature.  I  looked  into  the  heart  of  that  new  spring  with 
a  reverent  delight  that  it  was  my  Father's  and  that  He  was 
in  my  own  little  garden  Himself  making  it  beautiful. 

Next  came  Philosophy  asking  its  "Whys"  of  everything 
I  thought  1  knew.  I  swam  for  life  through  one  Philosophy 
course — 1  thought  once  or  twice  I  should  have  drowned.  But 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  1  found  a  wonderful  flower.  1 
had  often  seen  the  flower  in  other  person's  hands,  but  1  didn't 
know  where  it  grew  before.  I  dug  it  up  carefully,  root  and 
all,  and  it  grows  to-day  in  my  garden  where  "God  walks." 

But  the  climax  of  readjustment  came  when  1  tried  to  in- 
terpret Christ  by  the  scientific  and  philosophic  method  in 
Biblical  courses.  1  had  always  "believed  in"  Christ — or 
rather  1  had  never  been  interested  enough  to  disbelieve  Him. 
My  orthodoxy  was  a  parrot-like  acceptance  of  the  faith  ot 
those  who  knew.  1  didn't  know.  It  was  too  much  trouble 
to  question — life  was  so  gay  and  happy.  But  suddenly  it 
mattered.  It  seemed  that  Christ  couldn't  be  proven;  miracles 
were  unscientific;  the  whole  Christian  assumption  was  a 
preposterous  delusion.  The  skies  were  black;  1  hadn't  dreamed 
1  would  care  so  much.  1  read  books  and  books  on  the  nature 
of  Christ.  Many  of  them  were  very  stupid  books  on  the 
whole.  Some  of  them  denounced  the  scientific  and  philoso- 
phic methods  as  heretical  and  1  knew  the}  were  dodging 
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ties — how  I  devoured  these  analyses  of  my  predicament! — ; 
and  used  the  truths  of  science  and  philosophy  and  psychology 
as  partial  premises  in  an  adventurous  conclusion  of  faith. 
These  were  the  books  that  helped.  All  this  time  I  was  study- 
ing the  life  of  Jesus  in  a  fervent  search  for  the  Christ;  that 
life  had  never  meant  half  so  much  before — never  in  those 
days  of  blind  faith.  1  said  in  my  heart — 

"If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  man, — and:  only  a  man, — I  say 

That  of  all  mankind  I  cleave  to  Him, 

And  to  Him  will  I  cleave  alway. 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  God, — and  the  only  God, — I  swear 

I  will  follow  Him  through  Heaven  and  hell, 

The  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air." 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

Little  by  little  the  wonder  of  that  human  life  entirely  apart 
from  any  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  miracles  as  such,  grew  into 
a  passion  of  reverence  and  devotion.  I  subscribed  to  this 
statement,  "Jesus  held  as  much  of  God  as  a  human  frame 
could  hold;  Jesus  knew  as  much  about  God  as  a  human  Soul 
could  know."  God  could  not  reveal  all  of  Himself  in  terms 
of  a  human  life;  Jesus'  life  freighted  down  to  the  water-line 
all  of  God  that  could  be  translated  into  the  language  of  a 
life  lived.  The  Church  fathers  called  this  unique  achieve- 
ment in  personality  "The  Son  of  God."  That  expressed  the 
unique  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  scheme  of  the  Father. 

And  this  deep  consciousness  of  God  that  had  kept  me  alive 

through  two  years  of  struggle  and  doubt  rose  up  and  claimed 

Christ  in  some  mysterious  mystical  way. 

"I  cannot  understand;  I  love." — Tennyson. 

  I 

Do  You  Think  I  Am  a  Heretic? 
"There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  hah  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gather'd  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them;  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own, 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone." 

— Tenntson,  In  Memoriam. 


VII. 

In  the  religious  experience  of  every  Christian  there  comes 
a  time  when  he  feels  more  than  ever  before,  that  without  the 
Divine  Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  can. do  no  good  thing. 

The  man  who  goes  into  camp  and  takes  up  the  stand  which 
is  so  absolutely  unpopular,  yet  which  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents the  greatest  time  of  testing  in  his  life,  realizes  it  very 
fully.  In  times  of  severe  trial  he  feels  as  it  were  the  hand  of 
Christ  upon  his  head  quietly  saying,  "Rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven,  for  so  per- 
secuted they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you." 

In  an  interview  with  any  officer,  he  goes  in  without  a  word 
prepared  to  say,  but  has  faith  that  God  will  speak  through 
him  and  he  is  not  disappointed.  When  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  his  fellow-countrymen  jeering  and  cursing  him,  he 
feels  a  thrill  of  joy  that  he  is  counted  worthy  to  bear  such 
humiliation  and  trials.  In  times  when  things  are  hard  and  he 
is  tempted  to  wish  that  he  might  be  released,  there  comes  to 
him  the  blessed  assurance  that  he  is  bearing  testimony  to  a 
principle  which  must  some  day  take  the  place  of  all  carnal 
warfare.  He  realizes  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  great  Divine 
plan,  that  God  has  called  him  to  that  service.  Again  that 
joy  comes  to  him  as  he  thinks  that  by  his  testimony  some 
soul  may  be  touched,  perhaps  turned  toward  Christ  the 
great  Redeemer;  that  perhaps  sometime  those  who  are  so 
hard  on  him  may  see  that  the  thing  which  he  possesses  is 
not  a  mere  fancy  of  man's  but  that  the  basis  of  his  objection 
must  become  the  foundation  for  that  peace  which  will  take 
away  all  occasion  for  carnal  warfare. 


When  a  man  passes  through  these  experiences,  he  has  a 
faith  in  the  Divine  power  which  is  not  easily  shaken,  by  which ' 
he  can  remove  mountains  of  difficulty.  He  sees  through  the 
whole  thing  the  lack  of  the  Spirit  of  love  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Christian  people.  He  feels  more  than  ever  that 
in  the  principles  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  lies  the  salvation  of  this  torn  and  bleeding  world. 
He  feels  that  as  Christ  bore  every  kind  of  humiliation  and 
temptation,  even  death,  yet  without  sin,  he  should  in  his 
small  way  be  willing  to  suffer  that  the  great  cause  which 
Christ  championed  might  be  furthered  in  the  world.  He  feels 
clearly  that  even  though  Christ  is  no  longer  present  in  the 
body,  yet  His  presence  in  his  heart  is  ruling  and  guiding  his 
life. 

With  all  these  experiences  strengthening  his  faith  in  the 
great  power  and  love  of  Christ,  he  only  wishes  that  he  could 
spread  the  "good  news"  to  all  the  world. 

By  a  C.  O. 


VIII. 

Christ  is  to  me  the  heart  of  life.  He  is  the  most  wonderful 
hero  in  all  history;  the  most  marvelous  teacher  and  inter- 
preter of  life  as  it  should  and  can  be.  He  is  not  only  the  One 
who  points  out  the  way,  many  other  great  men  have  framed 
moral  codes  and  have  told  the  world  which  course  men  should 
follow,  but  He  is  also  the  strength  for  us  to  go  that  way.  None 
but  Christ  has  dared  say:  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  (John  xiv:  6.) 

The  proof  of  the  truth  of  His  statement  lies  in  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  Christianity  to  reform  lives  of  sin  and 
debauchery  into  instruments  of  usefulness  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  God.  Christ  is  infinitely  more  than  my  own  good 
impulses  and  endeavors.  He  is  a  most  real  personality,  I 
might  say  a  vitality. 

Sometimes  when  physically  tired  I  close  my  eyes  and  relax 
my  whole  being  in  Christ, — and  I  am  renewed.  If  I  feel  dis- 
couraged in  my  work  or  like  indulging  in  a  burst  of  irrita- 
tion, I  just  reach  out  for  Christ's  hand  and  it  is  always  there. 

When  I  "willed  to  believe"  that  I  must  be  born  again  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  I  thus  automatically  expressed  my 
willingness  to  God  to  trust  Him  implicitly,  because  I  believed 
His  word,  saying,  "neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other, 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved."  (Acts  iv:  12.)  Christ  is  there- 
fore my  approach  to  God. 

He  is  my  assurance,  too,  that  the  dead  shall  not  always 
remain  beneath  the  sod,  for  as  Christ's  body  rose  from  the 
tomb  (thus  entirely  overcoming  death),  so  I  believe  the 
bodies  of  our  dear  ones,  whose  spirits  have  gone  Home,  will 
be  by  a  mystery  of  power,  raised  and  transformed  into  per- 
fect beauty,  united  again  with  their  spirits  in  glorified  state 
at  the  resurrection.  (See  1  Corinthians  xv:  12,  13,  14).  Christ 
is  my  example  in  the  past,  my  life  in  the  present,  and  my  star 
of  hope  for  the  future, — my  all  in  all. 


THE  CHALLENGE. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  of  change.  Political,  economic  and 
social  institutions  are  being  altered  or  destroyed,  and  are 
giving  place  to  the  institutions  which  shall  characterize  the 
new  world.  Any  man  who  can  gain  even  a  partial  idea  of  the 
world  situation  realizes  that  these  changes  are  inevitable. 
Whether  we  welcome  them  or  regret  to  see  them,  we  must 
face  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  upon  us,  that  we  face  a 
practical  problem,  that  there  is  no  choice  save  between  solv- 
ing it  or  surrendering  to  a  powerful  but  unguided  spirit  which 
it  is  our  real  duty  to  understand,  control  and  direct. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  understand  the  situation  as  it  affects 
our  present  position  and  habits  of  thought,  for  only  then  can 
we  meet  it.  Great  political,  economic  and  social  changes 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  century,  but  the  chief  cause 
of  these  changes  lies  in  the  new  point  of  view,  from  which  men 
of  learning  look  upon  the  world  and  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture.  I  refer  to  the  intellectual  revolution  due  to  the  accept- 
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Knee  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  the  law  of  life  and  progress. 
The  theory  of  evolution  is  the  result  of  a  method  of  investi- 
gation which  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  method  of  theology. 
In  this  connection  let  me  quote  from  Edward  Grubb:  "Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  experimental  note 
in  religion  and  that  of  Science,  which  in  our  own  day  has 
changed  not  only  the  outward  face  of  human  life,  but  men's 
whole  conception  of  the  universe  and  their  very  methods 
of  thought.  The  man  of  science  insists  on  verification — on 
bringing  every  theory  or  doctrine  to  the  test  of  facts  that 
can  he  observed  and  described.  The  modern  religious  teacher 
equally  insists  that  the  doctrines  of  his  faith  arose  out  of 
experience — out  of  what  men  actually  felt  and  thought  they 
knew  of  God;  and  that  if  we  are  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate those  doctrines,  or  even  criticize  them  to  any  purpose, 
we  must  ourselves  come  into  the  place  of  experience.  And 
not  the  'modern*  religious  teacher  only;  the  same  demand 
was  made  by  Jesus  Christ  when  He  taught  that  'the  pure 
in  heart'  alone  should  'see';  that  he  who  would  'do  the 
will*  of  the  Father  should  'know  concerning  the  doctrine.' 

"There  is  a  noble  contribution  which  the  scientific  mind  is 
making  to  the  religious,  a  keen  and  quickened  sense  of  truth 
and  a  passion  for  verification.  And  it  is  a  curious  situation 
when  the  man  of  science  says  to  the  disciple  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth: '  Make  sure;  be  sure  that  you  know;  look  to  it  for  your- 
self; verify.'  It  is  the  method  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  it  will 
give  us  again  the  deep  and  firm  sense  of  reality;  which,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out,  characterizes  the  thinking 
of  Jesus;  for  'theory'  as  Armold  elsewhere  says,  'Jesus 
never  touches,  but  bases  Himself  invariablv  upon  experi- 
ence.' " 

It  may  well  be  that  the  most  difficult  task  that  lies  before 
us  is  to  realize  this  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  thinking  of  the  age,  and  control  and  shape 
public  opinion. 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  bring  scientific  methods  to 
bear  on  religion;  to  bring  about  fundamental  changes  in  our 
faith  and  "creed."  It  is  no  little  thing  to  expand  and  enlarge 
with  their  devotion,  the  structure  our  fathers  have  built — 
and  built  so  nobly.  There  must  be  a  strong,  clear-cut  call 
to  such  a  course.  If  there  is  such  a  call  then  we  are  not  true 
to  the  spirit  of  those  we  honor  most,  we  are  not  loyal  to  the 
ideal  we  value  more  than  we  value  life,  unless,  at  all  hazards 
and  at  all  cost,  we  strike  out  upon  an  unknown  path  in  search 
of  a  faith  that  can  appeal  to  the  men  of  our  day  as  the  faith 
our  fathers  found  appealed  to  the  men  they  taught.  And 
indeed  can  we  do  otherwise?  Are  we  not  called  upon  to  give 
expression  to  a  principle  and  an  ideal,  rather  than  to  pre- 
serve the  forms  in  which  our  fathers  clothed  the  spirit  that 
gripped  their  souls?  If  we  must  break  with  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  we  do  so  because  we  honor  the  spirit  that  makes 
those  traditions  noble  more  than  we  honor  the  traditions 
themselves. 

What  is  the  task  which  faces  us?  That  task  is  nothing 
less  than  the  redemption  of  society.  It  is  the  socialization 
of  religion.  But  we  cannot  enter  with  whole  heart  into  this 
work  if  we  continue  to  cherish  certain  ideas  which  are,  un- 
fortunately, receiving  undue  expression  at  the  present  time. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  work  of  social  regeneration  if 
we  think  that  that  regeneration  is  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  return  of  our  Lord  to  earth,  and  by  the  cataclysmic 
establishment  under  His  leadership  of  a  Kingdom  of  right- 
eousness on  earth.  The  fundamental  idea  of  socialized  re- 
ligion is  that  society  is  to  be  redeemed  by  a  slow  evolution- 
ary process,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  works  in  the  indi- 
vidual who  undertakes  to  bring  about  that  redemption; 
strengthening,  encouraging,  inspiring,  and  guiding  him  as 
he  spends  his  life  in  the  effort  to  solve  social  problems.  We 
must  realize  that  the  investigator  who  gives  his  life  to  the 
study  of  some  highly  specialized  science,  may  be  just  as  truly 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  man  whose  religious  ex- 
perience finds  a  more  obviously  religious  expression.  We 
must  realize  that  God  works  in  many  ways,  else  it  will  be 


extremely  difficult  for  us  to  feel  that  He  is  working  in  a 
manner  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed.  We  cannot  enter 
whole-heartedly  into  a  work  which  we  may  feel  to  be  in- 
effectual, and  at  variance  with  the  Divine  Will.  We  must 
choose  between  cherishing  a  personal  salvation  merely — a 
religion  which  is  at  heart  utterly  selfish,  for  it  seeks  first  per- 
sonal salvation  not  social  salvation — and  a  religion  which 
sees  in  our  brother's  need  our  highest  duty,  a  religion  whereby 
we  may  in  fact  lose  ourselves,  a  religion  which  expresses 
itself  in  demonstration  rather  than  in  idle  contemplation 
in  some  felicitous  solitude,  a  religion  of  the  forum  rather 
than  the  monastery.  In  short,  a  religion  which  centers  about 
a  conception  of  ourselves  as  units  of  society  rather  than  as 
isolated  individuals,  demands  our  allegiance.  If  we  choose 
the  latter  faith  then  we  must  recognize  that  whatever  per- 
sonal salvation  there  is  for  us  is  directly  identified  with  our 
part  in  the  work  of  social  redemption.  We  realize  ourselves 
as  a  part  of  society;  we  cannot  and  must  not  deny  our  birth- 
right. 

Our  Monthly  Meetings  have  long  asked  the  question, 
"Are  love  and  unity  maintained  amongst  you?  Are  tale- 
bearing and  detraction  discouraged?  And  where  differences 
arise,  are  endeavors  used  speedily  to  end  them?"  This  query 
was  designed  to  meet  a  social  need  within  the  group;  it  was 
designed  to  prevent  friction  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
positive  virtues  of  self-control  and  forgiveness.  Has  not  the 
time  come  when  the  spirit  of  this  query  must  have  a  larger 
application,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  greater  social 
need,  and  in  our  hearts  must  we  not  ask  whether  the  demands 
of  a  labor  union  are  just  and  if  so,  what  can  we  do  to  see  that 
they  are  granted?  and  if  not,  how  can  we  use  our  influence 
to  have  them  modified?  And  why  not?  Which  is  the  more 
important,  that  one  difference  between  our  members  be  set- 
tled, or  that  justice  be  meted  out  to  thousands  of  laboring 
men?  We  must  come  to  see  that  wherever  injustice  rules, 
wherever  oppression  is  unopposed,  wherever  vice  and  crime 
obtain  because  men  and  women  are  subjected  to  unjust 
economic  conditions,  and  we  do  nothing  to  see  that  justice 
is  done,  then  we  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  results 
that  ensue.  The  boy  who  is  driven  into  the  gutter  may  lay 
a  portion  of  the  blame  on  us;  the  girl  who  is  driven  into  a 
life  of  shame,  may  turn  to  us  and  say  bitterly,  "  It  might  not 
have  been,  but  you  did  nothing." 

We  are  a  respectable  people.  But  upon  what  does  our  re- 
spectability rest?  Are  there  not  those  among  us  who  live 
by  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows?  Who  spend  what  they 
do  not  earn,  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  an  economic  system  which 
has  the  automobile  at  one  end  and  the  vice  den  at  the  other? 
Is  there  justice  in  a  system  which  condemns  millions  to  hope- 
less toil,  and  thousands  to  an  equally  hopeless  idleness? 

It  is  imperative  that  the  church  face  this  situation,  that 
it  become  involved — and  deeply  involved — in  social  prob- 
lems, because  if  it  does  not  some  other  organization  will 
espouse  the  cause  of  justice,  and  the  Church  will  lose  her 
power  of  appeal  to  the  millions  whom  she  needs  and  who  need 
her.  Can  the  Church  of  Christ  be  neutral  where  a  vital  moral 
question  of  social  justice  is  involved?  Shall  the  Society  of 
Friends  be  the  champion  of  social  justice,  or  the  groveling 
sycophantic  slave  of  reaction  and  oppression,  a  veritable 
paragon  of  moral  cowardice,  the  blind  dupe  of  easy  living? 
And  this  is  in  fact  the  choice  which  lies  before  us.  We  must 
either  become  justly  despised  by  all  who  love  justice  and  fair 
play,  or  we  must  become  a  force  for  the  powers  of  evil  to 
conjure  with — we  must  choose  between  death  and  a  new 
birth. 

If  we  choose  the  new  birth,  if  we  choose  to  lead  where  none 
have  led  before,  if,  in  the  spirit  of  our  fathers,  we  seek  to 
face  the  probems  of  our  day  with  courage  unflinching,  to 
bear  the  burdens  they  entail  with  spirit  undaunted,  to  join 
once  more  with  will  unbroken  in  mortal  conflict  with  the 
forces  of  evil,  are  we  not  then  worthy  sons  of  our  fathers7 
How  can  we  do  otherwise  and  be  true  to  the  name  we  beai 
Are  we  not  impelled  to  make  this  choice  if  we  are  to  be  in 
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fact  and  deed  the  Society  of  Friends?  To-day  we  have  the 
chance  to  give  that  name  a  fairer  meaning,  and  make  its 
content  no  longer  parochial,  but  world-wide.  Wherever  men 
sutler  unjustly,  wherever  oppression  finds  a  victim  there 
shall  we  be  known  as  The  Society  of  Friends.  That  is  the 
challenge  that  lies  before  us.  We  must  throw  off  the  old 
traditions,  we  must  replace  them  with  more  impelling  ones. 
The  spiritual  needs  of  our  fathers  brought  our  Society  into 
existence  and  immediately  impelled  them  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  sins  of  their  day;  the  same  spiritual  need  is  now 
working  amongst  us,  and  impelling  us  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  the  social  sins  of  our  day.  These  sins  are  those  of  society 
as  a  whole,  the  result  of  social  mal-adjustment,  of  economic 
oppression,  of  business  conducted  for  profit  rather  than  ser- 
vice, of  selfishness  which  has  become  so  much  a  common- 
place that  we  almost  regard  it  as  a  virtue.  They  thrive  be- 
cause we  accept  things  as  they  are,  rather  than  strive  to 
make  them  what  they  should  be.  Our  fathers  met  their 
challenge;  let  us  accept  this,  our  challenge. 

J.  Howard  Branson. 


How  soon  a  smile  of  God  can  change  the  world 

How  we  are  made  for  happiness 

How  work  grows  play,  adversity  a  winning  fight. 

— Robert  Browning. 

"I  HAVE  FOUGHT  A  GOOD  FIGHT;  I  HAVE  KEPT  THE 

FAITH." 

[Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Joseph  J.  Walton,  two 
weeks  after  going  to  camp,  to  a  young  Friend  facing  the 
draft.  | 

This  is  certainly  some  experience.  I  never  got  called  so 
many  or  such  virulent  names  before.  But  if  you  can  con- 
vince them  that  you  are  sincere  then  things  are  much  easier. 
The  evolution  of  names  which  I  got  was  rather  interesting. 
The  first  few  days  1  was  the  fellow  with  the  "yellow  streak 
three  inches  wide  down  his  back."  Then  after  I  was  taken 
out  to  box  with  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  army  fifteen  years 
and  had  showed  them  I  was  not  afraid  of  that,  I  was  a  "pro- 
German"  for  a  few  days.  Then  after  I  had  had  a  free-for-all 
talk  with  about  twenty-five  fellows  around  my  bed  one  night, 
I  was  simply  "Quaker,"  and  by  that  I  am  now  known.  The 
fellows  here  treat  me  fine  now,  although  of  course  life  is  not 
exactly  pleasant.  The  big  thing  is  to  take  everything  as 
pleasantly  as  possible. 

We  just  live  on  from  day  to  day:  at  first  we  went  out  to 
every  call  and  stepped  out  when  we  felt  we  had  to,  but  now 
we  don't  even  go  out  unless  they  come  around  particularly 
and  ask  us  and  tell  us  what  it  is. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  thee  did  not  get  thy  passport  and  ex- 
pect thy  own  mind  is  commencing  to  turn  toward  possibili- 
ties of  camp.  I  am  sure  I  have  nothing  to  advise  further  than 
the  things  we  decided  in  the  "potato-patch."  That  seems 
years  ago  to  me.  This  only  I  would  say,  weigh  thy  convic- 
tions thoroughly,  be  sure  thee  is  right  and  then  go  ahead.  If 
thee  does  that  thee  will  get  along  all  right.  I  thought  I  could 
not  stand  ridicule,  but  our  first  sergeant  comes  around  every 
few  days  and  swears  until  he  is  blue  in  the  face,  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  never  let  myself  go  and  answered  him  back. 
I  simply  let  him  run  down. 

There  is  no  joking  about  it,  it  is  a  hard  life  to  bear,  but 
if  one  honestly  feels  he  is  doing  the  right  thing,  strength  is 
given.  The  New  Testament  means  more  to  me  than  it  ever 
did  before,  particularly  the  story  of  Paul,  his  life  and  letters. 
He  was  a  man  much  more  alone  in  the  world  than  we  are,  and 
yet  in  the  end  he  said  that  he  had  "fought  a  good  fight  and 
kept  the  faith."  My  desire  is  that  I  may  show  myself  as 
good  a  fighter  as  anyone  for  the  elimination  of  evil. 

1896 — Joseph  J.  Walton — 1918. 

Joseph  J.  Walton  is  gone,  and  that  means  so  much  to  some 
of  us  that  we  scarcely  as  yet  realize  that  it  is  true.  To  me, 
who  knew  him  so  well  as  a  young  boy  and  as  a  teacher  and 


companion,  his  loss  seems  irreparable,  and  what  must  it 
mean  to  those  of  his  household! 

1  first  became  really  acquainted  with  him  when,  as  a  boy, 
and  my  student  we  walked  over  the  Belmont  hills  together 
in  the  glorious  Spring  and  Autumn  days,  always  finding  new 
beauties  in  the  world  of  nature.  Valley  and  stream  and  hill 
simply  opened  up  for  him  fresh  vistas  of  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator  and  he  seemed  to  breathe  in  the  air  of 
the  great  out-doors,  as  though  some  holy  hand  had  touched 
and  transfigured  it  for  him.  His  exuberant  joyousness  was 
very  inspiring  and  helpful,  whether  at  home,  in  the  school- 
room or  in  distant  places.  I  have  stood  with  him  upon  moun- 
tain top,  have  wandered  and  fished  with  him  along  moun- 
tain streams  and  lakes  and  there  was  ever  with  him  a  quiet 
love  of  nature  and  the  Author  of  nature  that  I  shall  never 
forget. 

Once  we  stalked  a  deer  among  the  hills  of  Vermont.  We 
had  no  gun,  neither  of  us  wished  for  one,  for  we  wanted  to 
see  the  animal  in  its  native  haunts,  and  in  the  gloaming  of  a 
beautiful  day  we  followed  the  graceful  creature  across  fields 
and  through  mountain  pastures  and  underbrush,  watching 
its  antics  and  playfulness.  He  was  wonderfully  charmed  with 
it  all;  not  a  thought  of  killing  it  crossed  his  mind,  but  con- 
tinued delight  seemed  to  fill  his  soul,  and  when  at  last  it 
disappeared  over  a  fence  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  1 
think  his  enjoyment  of  it  was  greater  than  any  real  hunter 
could  have  experienced  if  the  slaughtered  animal  had  lain 
at  his  feet.  And  this  joyousness  and  unwillingness  to  harm 
any  of  God's  created  things  was  always  characteristic  of  him. 

He  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  Olney 
(Friends'  Boarding  School,  near  Barnesville,  O.),  and  even 
then  he  was  noted  among  his  fellows  for  his  thirst  after  knowl- 
edge. Very  few  students,  who  have  come  under  my  notice, 
acquired  such  a  fund  of  knowledge  so  early  in  life  as  he.  He 
soon  had  the  reputation  among  his  associates  of  being  a 
source  of  information  on  any  subject.  Sometimes  his  in- 
quisitiveness  after  knowledge  threw  him  open  to  the  jokes 
and  funmaking  propensities  of  his  fellows,  all  of  which  he 
took  in  good  part. 

He  graduated  at  Olney  in  the  class  of  191 2.  His  scholar- 
ship was  of  the  best,  and  his  standing  among  his  fellows  was 
good.  He  never  excelled  much  in  athletics,  except  in  tennis, 
in  which  he  was  very  good,  he  was  a  splendid  walker,  and 
could  walk  miles  without  sign  of  fatigue. 

At  Westtown  the  same  characteristics  marked  his  career 
as  at  Olney,  and  he  won  there  the  "triangle"  for  his  all- 
round  efficiency.  After  he  graduated  at  Westtown  he  went 
to  Haverford  College,  but  he  never  completed  the  course 
for  the  death  of  an  only  sister,  and  a  serious  illness  which 
he  himself  had,  interrupted  his  plans  temporarily.  Then  came 
the  offer  of  a  position  as  teacher  at  Olney,  and  he  thought 
best  to  accept  it,  with  the  hope  of  later  completing  his  col- 
lege course.  The  past  summer  he  did  work  in  summer  school 
with  the  idea  both  of  getting  credits  at  Haverford  and  pre- 
paring for  his  winter's  work  at  Olney. 

Through  all  this  school  work,  and  as  a  teacher  at  Barnes- 
ville, one  thing  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic;  the  desire 
to  help  the  world  and  battle  against  evil  was  the  compelling 
motive  of  his  life.  We  see  it  in  his  eagerness  for  more  and  more 
education,  his  love  for  his  students,  and  his  search  after 
truth. 

As  a  teacher,  his  sunny  and  optimistic  outlook  were  very 
manifest  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  fund  of  knowledge  made 
his  classes  interesting  and  enjoyable.  So  it  was  with  sorrow 
that  the  students  and  faculty  at  Olney  learned  that  he 
could  not  be  with  us  this  fall,  but  had  been  called  to  camp. 
Efforts  were  made  to  have  him  exempted  on  account  of  his 
position  at  the  Boarding-school,  but  nothing  could  be  done. 
His  physical  condition  also  caused  uneasiness,  but  the  Board 
passed  him.  He  met  the  issue  bravely,  yet  not  with  over- 
confidence.  He  told  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  hoped  those 
who  loved  him  would  not  judge  him  harshly,  if  he  did  not 
make  a  wise  C,  O,  stand  at  camp,  or  fell  entirely  away,  as 
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ho  could  not  tell  what  he  would  be  able  to  bear  of  ridicule 
and  persecution.  On  the  day  that  he  and  a  friend  of  his  went 
to  camp,  his  seriousness  was  very  apparent.  But  even  here 
he  tried  to  see  the  bright  and  helpful  side  of  things  and  to 
make  others  see  it.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  while  facing 
the  trying  things  at  camp,  he  said  that  at  first  he  was  much 
discouraged  by  the  seeming  all-powerfulness  of  the  military 
machine,  but  he  had  been  comforted  by  the  belief  that  good 
would  finally  be  triumphant  over  evil,  and  that  individual 
faithfulness  would  in  a  large  measure  bring  it  about.  He  said 
that  he  found  it  necessary  at  camp  to  live  very  close  to  his 
Divine  Lord  and  Master,  if  he  expected  to  get  through  the 
trials  of  each  daw  Soon  after  writing  this  he  contracted  the 
influenza,  which  developed  into  pneumonia  and  caused  his 
death  on  the  eleventh  of  Tenth  Month,  after  five  weeks  in 
camp. 

The  close  of  his  Hfe  was  very  beautiful  and  gave  those  who 
were  at  his  bedside  evidence  that  he  was  prepared  for  the 
great  change.  He  bore  with  patience  his  illness  as  he  had  the 
camp  life  with  its  hardships.  The  only  reference  he  was 
heard  to  make  to  what  he  had  suffered  in  camp  was  that  the 
life  had  been  hard  to  bear,  but  that  he,  perhaps,  needed  it, 
as  his  life  had  before  been  an  easy  one.  He  said  that  he  thought 
his  Heavenly  Father  still  had  work  for  him  to  do,  but  if  not, 
all  would  be  well.  In  this  connection  he  spoke  of  the  Friends' 
Reconstruction  work,  and  a  desire  to  help  in  it,  and  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  Friends'  Service  Committee  and  to  his  friends, 
who  were  likely  to  be  called  to  camp.  He  sent  love  to  all  of 
his  school  and  college  friends,  with  whom  he  said  that  he  had 
been  very  happy.  He  also  wanted  his  thanks  given  to  all 
who  had  helped  to  make  his  life  in  the  East  so  pleasant.  His 
heart  seemed  overflowing  with  love,  not  only  for  his  near 
relatives  and  friends — to  whom  he  sent  personal  messages — 
but  for  everyone.  Again  and  again  he  said,  "Give  my  love 
to  everybody." 

Among  the  many  Scripture  texts  that  he  repeated  were, 
"The  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save  nor 
His  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear,"  and,  "Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  Holy  Name." 

He  met  the  pale  messenger  sweetly  and  courageously,  and 
gave  those  by  his  bedside  the  assurance  that  all  was  well  with 
him.  His  last  thoughts  seemed  to  be  for  others.  The  two  who 
watched  by  his  bedside  felt  they  were  indeed  in  a  Heavenly 
place.  And  so  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  noble,  clean-hearted, 
pure-minded  youth,  such  as  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  lose 
in  these  days  which  try  men's  souls. 

J.  Wetherill  Hutton. 

Barnesville,  Ohio. 


SUPER-RESISTENCE. 

Are  we  Friends  satisfied  with  the  impression  our  peace 
testimony  has  made — is  making  on  the  world  to-day?  If 
not  does  all  the  fault  lie  with  the  world?  Why  is  it  that  we 
Friends  in  America  are  making  comparatively  little  impres- 
sion in  this  hour  of  the  world's  great  need  and  of  our  great 
opportunity?  Is  it  partly  because  we  have  failed  to  realize 
fully  or  to  emphasize  the  vital,  positive  side  of  our  peace  tes- 
timony? 

If  our  peace  principles  rest  on  that  foundation-stone  of  our 
Quaker  faith,  the  belief  in  the  Supreme  value  of  the  individual 
soul,  the  belief  that  God  deals  directly  with  each  soul,  that 
He  is  forever  giving  Himself  in  infinite  love  and  wisdom  to 
build  up,  to  develop,  to  re-create  each  soul  that  He  has  made; 
if,  because  we  believe  that  this  is  God's  method  of  redemption, 
God's  way  of  conquering  evil,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  only 
wrong,  but  infinitely,  tragically  foolish  to  think  that  we  can 
improve  on  His  way,  to  think  that  we  can  conquer  evil  quicker 
by  using  a  method  that  involves  direct  violation  of  God's 
way  of  love;  then,  as  a  C.  O.  has  put  it,  our  refusal  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  war  is  only  the  negative  side  of  what 
is  really  to  us  the  most  positive  thing  in  the  world. 

Have  we  made  this  clear?  Isn't  it  true  that  to  most  people 


the  Quaker  peace  testimony  means  something  negative?  It 
means  that  Friends  think  it  is  wrong  to  fight — wrong  to 
serve  under  the  military — that  they  believe  in  non-resistence 
and  non-resistence  means  to  many,  if  not  most,  people  a  sort 
of  passive  acquiescence.  Now  that  is  the  last  thing  Chris- 
tianity is  and  it  is  the  last  thing  real  Quakerism  is.  We  have 
only  to  read  of  the  early  Friends  and  of  the  brave  stand  Friends 
are  making  in  England  to-day  to  know  this.  Gilbert  Chesterton 
recognizes  it  in  these  words:  "It  is  true  that  we  cannot  turn 
the  cheek  to  the  smiter,  and  the  sole  and  sufficient  reason  is 
that  we  have  not  the  pluck.  Tolstoy  and  his  followers  have 
shown  that  they  have  the  pluck,  and,  even  if  we  think  they 
are  mistaken,  by  this  sign  they  conquer.  Their  theory  has 
the  strength  of  an  utterly  consistent  thing.  It  represents 
that  doctrine  of  mildness  and  non-resistance,  which  is  the 
last  and  most  audacious  of  all  the  forms  of  resistence  to  any 
existing  authority.  It  is  the  great  strike  of  the  Quakers, 
which  is  more  formidable  than  many  sanguinary  revolutions. 
And  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  an  article  in  which 
he  points  out  the  desperate  need  of  Christianity  for  some 
spiritual  equivalent  of  war,  finds  that  equivalent  in  Christ 
and  in  "his  chiefest  saints,  St.  Francis,  George  Fox  and  their 
unconquerable  train."  "Complete  self-sacrifice,"  he  adds, 
"has  been  their  perfect  victory." 

There  is  the  same  note  of  unconquerable  love  and  sacrifice 
in  the  words  of  some  of  the  C.  O.'s  of  the  present  day: 

"  I  stand  here  reverently  to  witness  for  the  heroic  Chris- 
tianity of  Jesus  Christ;  for  the  belief  that  the  only  way  to 
overcome  evil,  is  to  conquer  it  by  indomitable  love  and  un- 
wearied service.  By  this  I  mean  a  love  that  never  admits 
defeat,  that  goes  on  loving  and  serving  regardless  of  risk, 
regardless  of  possible  consequences."  Another  writes,  "There 
is  nothing  mightier  than  fearless  love  and  it  must  conquer 
in  the  end.  Governments  may  indeed  wear  out  our  bodies 
with  harshness,  but  no  power  on  earth,  except  our  own  in- 
ward disloyalty,  can  arrest  our  contribution  to  the  final 
victory  of  justice  and  love.  Gentlemen,  my  heart  is  free  of 
all  bitterness  and  ill-will  towards  you,  my  judges,  the  instru- 
ments of  a  short-sighted  government.  1  pray  that  you  also 
may  soon  know  the  fuller  liberty  of  spirit  which  we,  the  pris- 
oners of  hope,  are  striving  to  win  for  a  world  in  chains." 

And  another,  "So  far  as  the  army  is  concerned,  the  fight 
is  won.  We,  in  little  groups  of  two  or  three,  have  opposed 
spiritual  force  to  the  brute  force  exercised  in  the  beginning, 
and  proved  our  strength.  If  we  can  do  it  in  commerce,  in 
social  life,  in  national  life,  we  shall  have  wiped  away  the  hell 
of  East.  London  and  the  midland  cities,  the  misery  of  our 
penal  system  and  such  horrors  of  destruction  as  our  iqi6 
civilization  boasts  on  the  battlefields  of  three  continents." 

This  spirit  translated  into  life  cannot  be  ignored.  Gilbert 
Murray  recognizes  this  in  a  fine  article  in  the  Hibbcrt  Journal 
and  gives  a  most  interesting  example  of  this  same  spirit, 
victorious. 

Non-resistence  is  a  poor  name  for  it.  It  is  rather  super-re- 
sistence,  the  resistence  with  which  Jesus  met  and  conquered 
evil  in  His  life  and  death — the  resistence  of  an  absolutely 
fearless,  uncompromising,  unconquerable  love.  "We  have 
no  effective  weapon  in  earth  or  Heaven  against  the  soul  that 
loves  us  regardless  of  what  we  are  and,  refusing  to  resist  the 
assault  of  the  body,  calls  us  to  enter  into  our  heritage." 

Our  refusal  to  use  the  lower  forms  of  resistence  like  war, 
will  be  convincing  only  as  we  give  our  lives  to  learn  and  prac- 
tice this  super-resistence — to  trust  it  absolutely  and  always, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  to  us  and  ours.  To  talk  about  it  is 
easy;  to  live  it  is  infinitely  hard;  to  attempt  it  is  the  supreme 
adventure.  To  shrink  from  attempting  it — to  choose  some 
lower  way,  because  we  feel  unequal  to  the  higher — seems  to 
me  unworthy  of  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  "So  long  as  we 
are  afraid  of  the  things  that  seem  impossible,  so  long  God 
does  not  get  His  chance  to  prove  that  l  ie  can  and  w  ill  carry 
us  through."  And  who  are  we  to  say  what  God  can  or  cannot 
do  through  us,  if  only  we  are  true  absolutely  to  the  highest  we 
know — to  His  way.  That  way  will  not  always  seem  a  happx 
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one.  "  It  will  certainly  seem  a  horribly  risky  way.  To  follow 
it  will  mean  taking  one's  life  in  one's  hands.  But  it  will  be 
the  way  of  the  world's  salvation,  because  with  those  who  walk 
in  it  God  will  have  His  chance." 

Surely  the  humblest  of  us  may  walk  that  way  without  fear 
and  with  a  great  joy  in  our  hearts,  knowing  that,  if  in  our 
weakness  we  stumble  and  fall,  we  only 

"Fall  to  rise;  are  baffled  to  fight  better: 
Sleep  to  wake." 

Anna  Cope  Evans. 


NOTES. 

Announcement. — -The  Teachers'  Training  Class,  which  Alfred  C- 
Garrett  has  led  for  the  past  two  years  at  the  Institute  on  Fifth-day 
evenings,  will  be  continued  this  year  as  before.  The  Class  will  first  meet 
on  Eleventh  Month  14th,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and  will  continue  to  meet  at 
this  time  every  Fifth-day. 

In  addition  to  the  Teachers'  Training  Class,  a  series  of  short  courses 
dealing  with  biblical  and  inspirational  subjects  has  been  arranged.  This 
class  will  meet  on  Fifth-day  evenings  from  7.30  to  8.30,  beginning  Elev- 
enth Month  14th.  The  first  course  will  be  given  by  Max  I.  Reich,  his 
subject  being  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Early  in  the  new  year  Harvey 
Borton  will  give  us  his  course  on  Prayer. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  welcome  any  Young  Friends  who  are  in- 
terested to  either  of  these  classes. 


Young  Friends'  Groups. — -The  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Com- 
mittee has  just  published  a  pamphlet  of  suggestions  for  local  Young 
Friends'  Groups.  These  suggestions  are  threefold: 

I.  The  characteristics  of  an  ideal  Young  Friends'  Group.  (1)  A  con- 
scious and  functioning  connection  with  the  nearest  meeting,  recognized 
officially  as  soon  as  both  the  meeting  and  the  local  Group  realize  the  mu- 
tual resources  of  power  in  such  an  organic  connection.  (We  recommend  a 
Young  Friends'  Executive  Committee  in  each  Monthly  Meeting.)  (2) 
The  enlistment  of  interest  of  every  Young  Friend,  with  a  special  appeal 
to  the  younger  young  Friends,  and  of  those  non-Friends  who  find  in  our 
meeting  something  that  they  want.  (3)  A  program  of  actual  service 
and  neighborliness  to  the  community  around  us.  (4)  Active  represen- 
tation on  the  central  committee  and  inter-visitation  among  Young 
Friends'  Groups  which  shall  unify  our  aims  and  corporate  devotion  to 
the  "world  program  of  Christ." 

II.  The  characteristics  of  an  ideal  Group  Meeting.  (1)  Democratic 
discussion,  in  which  leadership  is  developed;  where  every  member  con- 
tributes something;  and  where  different  points  of  view  are  represented. 
A  constructive  and  deepening  purpose  should  be  the  definite  aim  of 
each  discussion.  (2)  A  genuine  study  of  principles  of  Christianity  and 
incidentally  of  Quakerism  that  are  fundamental  and  searching  in  their 
practical  implications.  3)  A  spirit  of  fellowship  which  shall  find  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  in  a  time  of  vital  group  worship.  (4)  Opportunities 
planned  for  extension  work  outside  the  group. 

III.  Topics  for  Discussion  Groups,  followed  by  brief  Bibliographies 
on  (1)  Peace.  (2)  Foreign  Work.  (3)  The  Social  Order.  (4)  Gen- 
eral Christian  Subjects.    (5)  Quakerism. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Round  Table  Committee  for  the  financing  of 
this  publication.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  individuals 
or  groups  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Another  Young  Friends'  Group  Started. — Germantown,  as  the 
youngest  member  of  the  group  of  Young  Friends'  Fellowships,  can  only 
tell  how  it  feels  to  be  a  beginner.  At  the  present  writing,  Eleventh  Month 
8th,  we  have  had  two  meetings.  The  first  was  held  at  the  home  of  Dr. 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

THE  PEACE  WORLD. 

The  Peace  World  into  which  we  have  been  ushered  so 
joyously  produces  for  the  moment  so  many  unaccustomed 
sensations  that  it  is  easy  for  us  all  to  lose  our  bearings.  Two 
very  weighty  facts  should  serve  as  ballast,  as  the  boats  are 
rocked,  and  as  these  facts  are  properly  attended  to,  should 
give  us  sailing  power  even  in  the  storms. 


Edward  G.  Rhoads,  159  W.  Coulter  Street.  Sixteen  of  us  gathered  for 
an  informal  picnic  supper  and  discussed  our  common  needs  for  closer 
fellowship  and  the  possibilities  of  meeting  them.  Two  weeks  later  the 
first  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Elizabeth  P.  Smith,  E.  Penn  Street. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Quakerism  was  the  subject  discussed.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  Eleventh  Month  18th,  and  we  will  then  consider 
what  we  think  are  the  essential  beliefs  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Our  organization  is  as  simple  and  informal  as  possible.  All  "young 
people"  in  the  limits  of  Germantown  and  Frankford  Monthly  Meet- 
ings have  received  a  written  invitation  to  attend.  We  shall  welcome  visits 
from  members  of ,  other  Fellowships.  As  older  members  of  the  family 
we  shall  count  on  their  interest  and  support. — -Rebecca  Carter. 


Young  Friends'  Committee  Meeting. — After  several  postpone- 
ments on  account  of  the  epidemic,  the  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Committee 
was  held  Eleventh  Month  8,  1918.  The  following  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Committee  were  noted: 

William  C.  Ivins  succeeds  Jane  Moon  Snipes,  from  Fallsington; Alice 
Trimble,  Edith  Hoopes,  from  Media;  Bertha  Balderston,  Mary  Palmer, 
from  Western  Quarter;  James  F.  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Mission  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  succeeds  Rebecca  Carter,  who  was  President  of  the  Young 
Women's  Auxiliary.  Robert  Dann  has  removed  to  New  England  and  is 
Chairman  of  the  Young  Friends'  Board  of  New  England  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.   John  Downing  has  been  re-elected  from  Wilmington. 


Topics  Worth  Writing  About. —  Requests  are  already  in  the 
office  that  some  inspired  utterances  on  the  large  questions  involved  in  the 
pamphlet  of  discussion  topics  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Young  Friends' 
number  of  The  Friend.  Such  subjects  as  the  following  invite  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  have  some  fight  on  their  solution: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  two  equally  conscientious  men  reach  dif- 
ferent or  even  opposing  conclusions  under  a  sense  of  Divine  guidance, 
how  may  one  be  assured  that  he  is  Divinely  guided? 

Should  Friends  enter  politics  more  generally,  or  should  they  refuse 
to  become  a  part  of  the  machine  of  a  government,  all  of  whose  acts  they 
cannot  approve?  What  ought  a  Quaker  member  of  Congress  to  do  about 
votes  of  money  for  the  Army  and  Navy?  Can  a  representative  of  the 
people,  acting  as  a  representative,  sometimes  vote  against  his  convic- 
tions according  to  the  known  will  of  his  constituents? 

Is  a  peace  stand  ever  inconsistent  with  conscience?  Does  conscience 
ever  mislead?  Does  the  Inward  Light  ever  mislead?  (Give  definitions 
of  conscience  and  Inner  Light). 

What  has  the  Christian  religion  to  do  with  meeting  the  problems  of 
poverty,  disease  and  degradation?  Is  this  true  of  other  religions? 

How  would  you  define  the  aims  of  the  war?  How  would  you  define 
the  aims  of  the  foreign  missionary  movement?  What  seems  to  you  the 
greatest  single  thing  which  will  create  and  maintain  a  permanent  world 
peace?  What  relation  has  the  missionary  enterprise  to  this? 

Trace  the  connection  between  belief  in  the  Inner  Light  and  the  desire 
to  abolish  social  abuses?  Is  a  conscientious  objector  to  war  logically 
also  a  conscientious  objector  to  the  economic  system  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  war? 

What  are  the  fundamentals  of  Quakerism?  Do  they  differ  from  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity?  Have  we  a  distinctive  message?  If  you 
believe  Friends  have  a  distinctive  message  for  this  age,  how  do  you 
believe  that  it  can  prepare  the  coming  generation  to  give  that  message? 
Would  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  Westtown  be  a  strength  or  a  hindrance? 

Do  you  believe  in  entire  creedlessness?  Does  religion  depend  upon 
intellectual  belief?  Does  intellectual  belief  affect  spiritual  reality? 

Are  there  class  distinctions  in  Friends'  meetings?  On  what  are  they 
based?  Do  they  affect  the  "life"  of  the  meeting? 

FRIENDS*  NUMBER. 

First,  this  world  of  peace  is  a  very  complex  world.  Political, 
social,  industrial,  financial  forces  must  be  brought  into  co- 
operation or  the  fruits  of  peace  may  not  ripen. 

Second,  this  world  of  peace  is  a  sadly  damaged  world — 
damaged  materially  of  course,  but  damaged  morally  beyond 
our  conception.  The  single  item  of  profiteering,  so  wide- 
spread is  the  first-hand  evidence  of  this,  but  the  whole  range 
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of  morality  from  unprecedented  extravagance  to  personal 
virtue  has  suffered  a  terrible  declension.  We  have  no  desire 
to  sound  a  pessimistic  note.  The  extreme  need  should  prompt 
us  to  give  the  utmost  of  ourselves  and  of  our  substance.  On 
that  foundation  lasting  peace  can  be  built.  It  depends,  now 
as  formerly  on  the  two  laws:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


CHANGED  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 

With  the  first  of  the  calendar  year  the  subscription  price 
of  The  Friend  will  be  advanced  to  $2.50.  The  cost  of  the 
physical  production  of  the  paper  has  doubled  since  19 14,  and 
the  Managers  are  assured  that  a  large  majority  of  our  sub- 
scribers would  prefer  to  share  the  advance.  Any  to  whom  it  is 
actually  a  burden  will  kindly  let  us  know. 

We  have  often  explained  that  in  common  with  practically 
all  religious  periodicals,  we  are  dependent  upon  support 
other  than  that  of  subscriptions  and  advertisements.  This 
is  furnished  in  our  case  by  the  generosity  of  our  printer,  a 
Friend,  who  for  years  has  done  that  part  of  the  work  at  cost, 
and  by  liberal  donations  from  a  circle  of  interested  Friends. 
Gradually  our  endowment  is  increasing — we  have  had  $1,250 
added  to  capital  since  last  appeal.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the 
Managers  further  to  develop  this  resource  in  the  near  future. 


ANOTHER  APPEAL  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsylvania  is  just  now 
working  earnestly  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
federal  legislation  on  the  subject  of  child  labor  laws,  and  to 
maintain  or  improve  the  Pennsylvania  State  Child  Labor 
Law.  Following  a  plan  of  campaign,  the  attention  of  different 
sections  of  the  state  is  to  be  drawn  to  this  work  by  local  ex- 
hibitions, addresses,  and  other  means  of  arousing  public 
sentiment.  Mary  V.  Grice,  widely  known  to  Philadelphians 
for  her  interest  in  many  good  works,  particularly  those 
that  have  to  do  with  boys  and  girls  is  head  of  the  move- 
ment in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  She  is  working  largely  through 
the  churches,  and  feels  that  the  Society  of  Friends  should 
have  its  part  in  this  movement.  The  Hebrews  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  vitally  interested  because  so  many  of  their 
children  are  concerned  in  the  actual  working  of  the  laws.  As 
Friends,  our  interest  must  come  from  public  spirit  and  phil- 
anthropic sympathy,  since  few,  if  any,  of  our  young  members 
work  in  factories  or  have  their  opportunities  of  education, 
of  play,  or  of  wholesome  growth  retarded  or  curtailed. 

In  Philadelphia  an  interesting  exhibit  will  be  open  from 
Eleventh  Month  1 8th  to  23rd  in  a  building  on  Chestnut 
Street,  opposite  Wanamaker's,  and  volunteers  will  be  there 
to  explain  the  exhibits  and  interest  the  public  generally  in 
the  work. 

Briefly,  the  objects  of  the  movement  are  as  follows:  To 
uphold  and  vigorously  enforce  existing  child  labor  laws;  to 
secure  laws  to  relieve  children  exposed  to  labor  by  poverty; 
to  abolish  illiteracy;  and  to  standardize  child  labor  laws,  in 
our  sheltered  lives  we  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  facts 
of  the  situation.  In  many  states  children  are  not  properly 
protected  by  legislation,  and  reports  from  every  state  show 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  more  children  are  being  put 
to  work  since  the  opening  of  the  war.  From  Seventh  Month, 
1917,  to  Seventh  Month,  1918,  employment,  permitted  by 
law,  of  children  in  Philadelphia  increased  46  per  cent.,  and 
in  a  number  of  states  laws  have  recently  been  passed  permit- 
ting the  suspension  of  child  labor  laws  on  the  excuse  of  war 
needs.  A  strong  effort  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  this  year  to  weaken  our  legislation  in  this 
direction. 

We  think  of  our  state  as  among  the  most  progressive  and 
privileged;  statistics,  however,  show  that  2.6  per  cent,  of 


our  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen  years  are 
at  work.  Five-nine  per  cent,  of  our  population  over  ten 
years  of  age  is  illiterate.  That  means  there  are  354,290  il- 
literates in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Other  states  that  lead 
us  in  this  dishonorable  record  are  New  York,  Georgia  and 
Louisiana,  the  two  last,  of  course,  being  in  the  black  belt. 

These  facts  contain  two  reasons  why  Friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania should  be  alive  to  this  subject.  In  view  of  the  shortage 
of  labor,  a  strong  case  is  made  by  many  employers  for  the 
need  of  relaxation  in  the  laws,  and  legislators  may  yield  to 
such  pressure.  The  case  against  the  industrial  argument  is 
summed  up  as  follows  in  one  of  the  excellent  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee: 

"Child  labor  costs  the  child  accidents  and  disease,  lack 
of  education,  material  and  spiritual  loss.  It  costs  industry 
waste  of  products,  less  profits  in  the  long  run,  lower  efficiency 
of  adults  developed  from  children  who  labor.  It  costs  society 
wrecked  human  beings,  broken  homes,  ignorant  citizens, 
possible  criminality." 

The  immediate  object  so  far  as  federal  legislation  is  con- 
cerned is  the  earnest  support  of  a  new  bill  known  as  The 
Keating  Bill,  introduced  in  Congress  by  Representative 
Keating,  of  Colorado.  A  United  States  Child  Labor  Act, 
which  went  into  effect  in  19 17,  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sixth  Month,  1918.  The  Court 
was  unanimous  in  declaring  the  existence  of  the  need  which 
the  law  sought  to  meet,  but  with  reluctance  the  justices  were 
obliged  to  vote  that  the  particular  measure  was  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Keating  Bill  is  believed  to  meet  the  legal  re- 
quirements. 

England  in  war  time  is  suffering  severely  from  initial  mis- 
takes made  in  the  early  period  of  the  war,  and  is  vainly  trying 
to  undo  the  mischief  done.  Six  hundred  thousand  children  in 
Great  Britain  are  reported  to  have  left  school  prematurely  to 
go  to  work.  About  3,000,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  seventeen  are  out  of  school  in  England.  Juvenile 
delinquency  in  that  country  has  increased  about  40  per  cent, 
since  the  war  began.  There  is  need,  therefore,  that  all  Friends 
should  heed  the  caution  of  President  Wilson  when  he  says, 
"As  the  labor  situation  created  by  the  war  develops,  I  am 
more  interested  than  ever — if  that  were  possible — in  throwing 
all  the  safeguards  possible  around  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  in  order  that  no  intolerable  or  injurious  burden  may 
be  placed  upon  them.  I  am,  therefore,  very  glad  indeed  that 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  diligently  continuing 
its  labors  and  extending  its  vigilance  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. By  doing  so  it  is  contributing  to  efficiency  and  economy 
of  production  as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health." 

The  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Illinois 
State  Committee: 

"Children  in  war  time  need  full  time  in  school,  better  pro- 
vision for  recreation,  child  labor  laws  enforced." 

Friends  have  ever  been  forward  in  the  work  of  education, 
and  this  is  part  of  that  concern.  We  can  help  the  work  by 
joining  the  local  and  national  child  labor  associations  or 
committees,  by  volunteering  our  service  to  the  work  conducted 
by  Mary  V.  Grice,  and  by  using  our  influence  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall. 


ABINGTON  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  3.30  o'clock. 
Eleventh  Month  7,  1918,  at  Germantown.  Gathering  as 
we  did,  a  few  hours  after  news  had  spread  that  some  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  pending  the  signing  of  an  armistice, 
our  meeting  was  deeply  impressive. 

A  visiting  Friend  expressed  a  concern  that  Young  Friends 
mav  be  better  trained  in  our  Peace  principles  so  that  they  may 
be  fitted  to  take  even  a  stronger  stand  in  the  future  than  some 
have  taken  during  this  war.  also  an  earnest  concern  for  the 
deepening  of  spiritual  life  and  power  among  Friends.  "  this" 
she  said,  "is  no  time  for  spiritual  slackers." 

Prayers  were  offered  that  amid  our  thanksgiving  and  re- 
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joicing  we  might  realize  the  great  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities these  many  changes  will  bring  before  us;  and  of 
thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  had  again  stretched 
forth  His  hand  and  said,  "Peace,  be  still;"  of  gratitude  that 
some  could  soon  look  forward  to  the  home-coming  of  fathers, 
husbands,  sons  and  brothers;  of  tenderest  sympathy  for  those 
who  realize  that  their  loved  ones  will  never  return;  of  earnest 
pleading  that  God's  love  and  mercy  might  overshadow  those 
to  whom  this  news  means  bitterness  and  humiliation.  And 
again  prayer  that  wisdom  might  be  given  to  all  who  take  part 
in  the  forming  of  the  Peace  terms;  so  that  all  may  be  done  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  may  be 
established  on  earth  in  the  hearts  of  all  peoples. 

Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  Friend  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing, 

"Unless  our  souls  win  back  to  Thee 
We  shall  have  lost  this  fight 
Yea  though  we  win  on  field  and  sea, 
Though  mightier  still  our  might  may  be 
We  still  shall  lose  if  we  win  not  Thee; 
Help  us  to  climb  as  in  Thy  sight 
The  great  highway  of  Thy  delight." 
The  business  meeting  opened  in  joint  session.    After  the 
reading  of  the  Advices,  a  letter  from  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting  was  read,  and  their  request  that  the  meetings  at 
Horsham  be  discontinued  from  Twelfth  Month  i,  19 18,  to 
Third  Month  30,  1918,  was  granted. 

A  report  from  a  member  of  the  Visitation  Committee  told 
of  Alfred  C.  Garrett's  leading  some  of  the  Bible  Classes  in 
Frankford  last  winter,  and  that  a  First-day  School  had  been 
successfully  conducted  at  Norristown. 

Our  friends,  John  B.  Garrett,  Susanna  Gwindon,  Susanna 
Kite  and  Emily  Oliver  were  acceptably  with  us. 

At  the  close  of  the  joint  session,  a  friend  expressed  the  hope 
that  among  us  all  the  words  might  be  true  that,  "The  people 
that  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light  and  to  them  that 
sat  in  the  presence  and  shadow  of  death  light  has  sprung  up." 
"This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  let  us  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it." 

S.  W.  H. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS,  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER,  Women's  Work.  J-  BARNARD  WALTON,  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT,  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 


The  Rosedale  Farm. 
Acting  with  the  sympathy  of  the  Washington  officials, 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  rented  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  at  Rosedale, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  the  C.  O.'s  may 
remain  while  they  await  passage  to  France.  Any  of  the  men 
who  are  not  accepted  by  the  Unit  for  physical  or  other  reasons 
may  be  retained  there  indefinitely.  Such  men  receive  no 
pay  except  maintenance,  and  are  fully  engaged  in  remunera- 
tive farm  work.  The  farm  contains  many  fruit  trees,  the 
product  of  which  is  being  harvested,  and  also  a  good  corn 
crop.  About  ten  places  a  week  are  about  the  best  than  can 
be  done  in  finding  passage  on  the  ships  to  France,  while  all 
the  time  the  camps  are  supplying  material. 


Boxes  of  Clothing  Received  During  Week  Ending 
Eleventh  Month  2,  1918. 
From  Friends,  28  boxes,  forwarded  from  10  states. 
From  Mennonites,  4  boxes,  forwarded  from  3  states. 


What   Will  You  Do? 
The  attitude  of  the  Government  is  so  friendly  to  the  work 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  that  no  one 
need  hesitate  to  state  that  it  has  full  support  at  Washington. 


The  Civilian  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  is  also  in  full  sym- 
pathy, as  the  following  extract  from  a  business  letter,  signed 
by  its  Director,  taken  almost  at  random  among  many  such 
testimonials,  will  indicate: 

"I  said  in  our  cable  of  October  26th,  this:  That  the  per- 
sonnel of  your  organization  in  France  receives  no  compen- 
sation, except  food  and  clothing  from  you.  .  .  .  Just 
as  soon  as  a  reply  to  the  above  cable  arrives  we  can  then 
definitely  determine  what  should  be  done  regarding  your 
$7,000  order  for  groceries.  I  think  you  can  safely  rely 
upon  our  taking  care  of  you  satisfactorily  in  regard  to  this 
order."' 

This  confidence  should  be  a  spur  to  the  officials  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  and  to  all  Friends  to 
back  it  up  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  It  is  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  attitude  of  a  body  which  hopes  to  be  both 
peaceful  and  constructive,  both  conscientious  and  loyal, 
which  will  not  shirk  sacrifice,  and  will  not  confine  itself  to 
negations. 

About  $700,000  was  spent  the  first  year,  and  the  work  is 
increasing.  The  war  will  not  end  it.  Larger  areas  of  service 
will  open  before  us.  Many  of  our  workers  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  remain  to  help  the  brave  French  people  renew 
their  living  conditions.  The  vast  fields  in  Russia,  Armenia, 
and  the  Balkans  will  demand  tremendous  efforts  as  soon  as 
entrance  can  be  obtained.  The  company  in  France  is  increas- 
ing in  size  from  week  to  week  and  new  openings  are  continu- 
ally coming  to  us.  Recently  the  French  government  has  asked 
Friends  to  take  into  their  care  the  region  around  Verdun, 
the  government  supplyintg  the  material.  There  will  be  need 
at  least  for  a  million-dollar  budget. 

It  is  the  chance  of  a  century  for  the  doctrine  of  love  and 
good-will  as  always  pressed  by  Friends  to  find  emphasis  in 
a  world  endeavor — to  show  whether  we  really  believe  in  our 
professed  principles.  What  is  my  share  and  yours  in  the 
movement?  Let  every  one  take  some  part. 


The  following  letter  shows  the  fine  spirit  of  some  of  the 
Conscientious  Objectors  in  one  of  the  army  cantonments: 

"  Enclosed  please  find  our  money  order  for  $20.43,  which 
is  the  collection  of  the  Conscientious  Objectors'  Sunday 
School  of  the  past  five  weeks.  We  wish  you  to  use  it  in  what- 
ever way  you  think  best  to  further  the  work  of  the  Service 
Committee." 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Much  timely  matter  is  deferred  to  next  week,  as  we  are  not  able  to 
issue  a  double  number. 

Report  of  The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Eleventh  Month  16,  1918. 


Received  from  28  Meetings  $16,389.34 

Received  from  24  Individuals   3,532.50 

Received  from  Interest   98.33 

Received  for  Supplies   9.32 

Received  for  Reconstruction  MagaHne   21.65 


$20,051.14 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 


Friends  are  reminded  that  the  second  lecture  in  the  course  on  "Mak- 
ing a  New  World — The  Needs  and  the  Problems,"  will  be  delivered  at 
Friends'  Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  on 
Sixth-day  evening,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Dr.  Worth  Marion  Tippy, 
of  New  York,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
will  speak  on  the  subject:  "Problems  of  the  'Coming  Democracy.'" 

Dr.  Tippy  is  a  speaker  of  force  and  charm.  He  has  been  the  successful 
pastor  of  prominent  churches  in  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland  and  lec- 
turer at  Ann  Arbor,  Oberlin  and  Boston  University,  and  he  has  written 
"the  Socialized  Church"  and  "The  Church  a  Community  Force." 
All  are  invited  to  be  present  by  the  Social  Order  Committee. 
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PROVIDENT  agents  find  that 

Income   Policies  sell  best  when 
they  provide  for  the  insured's 
own  old  age  as  well  as  for  the 
Protection   of  the  family. 


Write  for  information 


THE  PROVIDENT 
Life  and  Trust  Company 

of  Philadelphia. 


Founded  J8SS. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWitters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ™  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       ->  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  Js 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Inn 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  most  attractive 
the  year  'round. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Bowling,  Driving,  Motoring, 
Swimming  and  Boating  are  but  few  of  the 
recreations  found  at  this  popular  resort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 
Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

Thorn,  Spruce  MM 


Established  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 
Copper  and  Slag, 
•    Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Under  the  Management  of  both  the  larger 

branches  of  Friends.  . 
Winter  Term  First  Month  6— Third  Month  22,  1919 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  great  work  opening 
up  to  the  Society  of  Friends  after  the  war. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Gioen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE   LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell, 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

"FRIENDS  AND  THE  INDIANS" 

FOR  SALE  AT  $1.50  BY 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
The  Annual  Meeting  and  election  of  Offi- 
cers will  be  held  on  Second-day  Evening, 
Eleventh  Month  25,  1918,  at  7.45  P.  M.,  in 
the  Lecture  Room  of 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL, 
140  N.  16th  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  Editor  of  the  Works 
of  William  Penn,  now  preparing  for  the  press, 
will  show  some  new  slides,  illustrative  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  his  Descendants. 
Interested  Friends  will  be  welcome. 


don't  maintain  two  shifts  here, 
but  we  have  been  known  to  work 
36  hours  at  a  stretch  to  get  hurry-up 
jobs  through  on  time.    We  do  work 
night  and  day  when  we  have  to. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.         1 336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  ti  Spruce  164* 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  and  yard 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  |  Locust^ 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 

Straws— M*Mmwg  U?l. 


Phones:  Walnut  1922— Oak  Lane  1043  W. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 
Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 


rpBE  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION  OF 
-t-  Friends  of  Philadelphia  is  in  need  of  a  Business  Secre- 
tary for  its  work  in  Japan.  Familarity  with  stenography, 
typewriting,  filing  systems  and  bookkeeping  is  desired. 
Any  one  with  the  above  requirements  who  would  enter 
sympathetically  into  the  mission  interests  will  please  com- 
municate with  Ellen  W.  Lonostreth, 

Chairman  Candidate  Commit  lee. 
Penn  Street,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Sattcrthwaite 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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O  j  /£  YEARS  as  American  leather  makers! 
\-\J  From  father  to  son  for  seven  generations! 

Old  fashioned  durability  made  still  more  durable 
by  up-to-date  methods.  This  is  the  story  back  of 
Rhoads  Tannate  Lace  Leather. 

It  lasts  from  three  to  five  times  as  long  as  raw- 
hide. It  saves  trouble,  increases  output,  and  gives 
a  satisfaction  not  counted  in  dollars,  because  it 
keeps  your  machines  going. 

Belt  Users'  Book  Free 

We  hade  just  published  a  small  concise  "Belt  Users'  Book." 
to  help  you  get  the  most  from  your  belts.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  gratis.  Let  us  also  quote  you  on  Belts,  Bell  PreserOer 
or  Lace  Leather. 

J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:     12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  and  Tannery,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Oat 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAG!  LL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL     PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball— Sprnca  1741    ■    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-ma  king  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Investments  That  Fit  You 

A  DIFFICULT  problem  with  the  aver- 
age  investor  is  to  determine  just  the 
kind  of  security  that  meets  his  particular 
requirements. 

Our  current  offerings  of  bonds  and 
short-term  notes  include  issues  suitable 
for  all  classes  of  investors,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  advise  you,  upon  request,  which 
of  these  are  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 
Ask  for  PF-189. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  31  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  books  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 


No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

TUNESASSA 


IMPROV 


f 


6.000 


MAINTE 


TED NESS 


2.000 


UIPMENT 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  28,  1918. 


No.  22. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  3-ear  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 
Mary 


H.  FoRSlTIiL,  ) 

Ward,  j 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"How  sweet  and  pleasant  it  is  to  the  spiritual  eye  to  see  sever- 
al forms  of  Christians  in  the  School  of  Christ,  every  one  learning 
their  own  lesson,  performing  their  own  peculiar  service,  and  know- 
ing, owning  and  loving  one  another  in  their  several  places,  and 
different  performances  to  their  Master,  to  whom  they  are  to  give 
an  account,  and  not  to  quarrel  with  one  another  about  their  dif- 
ferent practices!  The  true  ground  of  unity  is  not  that  a  man 
walks  and  does  just  as  I  do,  but  that  I  feel  the  same  spirit  and 
life  in  him.  The  way  is  one,  Christ  the  truth  of  God;  and  he  that 
is  in  the  faith,  and  in  the  obedience  to  the  Light  which  shines 
from  His  Spirit  into  the  heart  of  every  believer,  has  a  taste  of  the 
one  heart,  and  of  the  one  way;  and  knows  that  no  variety  of  prac- 
tices, which  is  of  God,  Can  make  a  breach  of  the  true  unity." 

—ISAAC  PENINGTON. 


PROFESSOR  RAUSCHENBUSCH. 

"In  the  lamented  death  of  Professor  Rauschenbusch  the 
whole  church  loses  one  of  its  most  fearless  thinkers,  the  Christ- 
ian social  movement  one  of  its  most  widely  recognized  and 
deeply  beloved  leaders,  and  the  international  social  democracy 
a  living  link  connecting  its  economic  ideals  with  those  spiri- 
tual resources  upon  which  their  realization  depends." 

These  are  the  concluding  words  of  Graham  Taylor's  ap- 
preciation of  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  published  in  The  Sur- 
vey for  Eighth  Month  3rd,  1918.  The  single  sentence  just 
quoted  is  so  freighted  with  significance  that  it  nearly  sum- 
marizes the  final  impressions  of  many  sympathetic  readers. 
The  World  To-morrow,  in  its  issue  for  Ninth  Month,  con- 
tains this  expression: — "  We  are  confident  that  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  would  confess  that  Dr.  Rauschenbusch's 
re-discovery  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  preserving  or  imparting  to  them 
their  dearest  possession — even  their  Christian  faith  itself." 

Since  his  writings  are  amongst  those  recommended  by 
the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
it  is  likely  that  some  of  our  members  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  them  in  consequence  of  that  recommenda- 
tion, and  no  doubt  most  readers  have  an  interest  in  know- 
ing at  least  the  main  facts  of  his  career.  From  the  meagre 
sources  at  command,  the  following  data  are  taken: — 

Although  of  a  German  family,  he  was  an  American  by 


birth,  and  in  his  manhood  a  true  American  citizen.  He  was 
born  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in  1861;  studied  in  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American  institutions,  and  was  "ordained"  as 
a  Baptist  minister  in  1886.  He  spent  the  next  eleven  years 
in  religious  work  among  the  German  immigrants  of  New 
York,  and  in  1902  became  professor  of  church  history  in 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  From  that  time  until  his 
death  last  summer,  he  was  occupied  in  lecturing  and  writing 
on  such  subjects  as  "Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis," 
"Christianizing  the  Social  Order,"  "For  God  and  the  Peo- 
ple," "A  Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel,"  and  so  forth. 

His  writings  are  more  than  generalizations  and  abstrac- 
tions, and  he  had  to  go  more  or  less  against  the  current  in 
pressing  the  application  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  love 
to  all  our  industrial  and  economic  relations;  yet  he  main- 
tained patience  and  steadfast  kindness,  as  well  as  firmness 
and  candor,  in  the  midst  of  the  untoward  and  unsympathetic 
tendencies  of  common  opinion.  But  his  voice  was  not  with- 
out signification,  and  it  reached  some  ears  that  were  ready 
to  hear.  Graham  Taylor  says  that  while  few  of  Dr.  Rauschen- 
busch's "brethren"  could  go  with  him  the  full  length  of  his 
teachings,  the  adoption  of  the  social  creed  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  wide  influence  of  "Christianity  and  the 
Social  Crisis."  It  is  significant,  too,  that  his  early  writings 
were  translated  into  the  Scandinavian,  Finnish  and  Japanese 
tongues  when  they  could  find  no  publisher  in  Germany,  nor 
in  fact  had  they  yet  found  one  there  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  these  troublous  days,  we  are  more  keenly  interested 
in  his  attitude  toward  war  than  we  might  have  been  even 
five  years  ago.  His  chief  concern  was  with  those  matters 
that  affect  the  relations  of  men  and  nations  everywhere  and 
at  all  times,  and  he  makes  comparatively  little  reference  to 
the  subject  of  war  itself.  In  his  first  book,  however,  he  says 
that  wherever  militarism  rules,  "war  is  idealized  by  monu- 
ments and  paintings,  poetry  and  song.  ...  If  war  is 
ever  to  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  outgrown  barbarism, 
we  must  shake  off  its  magic."  He  understood  "  the  mythology 
of  war,"  and  saw  through  its  fictitious  claims;  but  it  need 
not  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  he  did  not  declare 
himself  an  "absolutist"  on  the  side  of  peace  in  the  great  world- 
struggle  of  the  past  few  years.  How  greatly  his  ideals  were 
opposed  to  the  whole  system  and  origin  of  war,  may  be  judged 
by  his  assertion  that  the  wars  of  modern  civilization  had 
been  on  a  "basis  of  covetousness,"  and  that  Germany  had 
been  "the  champion  of  two  hateful  remnants  of  the  past, 
autocracy  and  war."  One  can  but  feel  that  the  spirit  which 
he  endeavored  to  inculcate  and  to  practice  is  that  "which 
takes  away  the  occasion  of  war." 

Although  Professor  Rauschenbusch  was  an  exponent  of 
the  "social  movement,"  and  an  "interpreter  of  social  Chris- 
tianity" (we  cannot  well  avoid  the  current  terms),  he  did 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  claims  of  individualism  and  the 
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necessity  of  personal  experience  in  the  things  of  the  King- 
dom. "The  greatest  contribution,"  he  says,  "which  any 
man  can  make  to  the  social  movement  is  the  contribution 
of  a  regenerated  personality,  of  a  will  which  sets  justice 
above  policy  and  profit,  and  of  an  intellect  emancipated 
from  falsehood.  ...  If  any  new  principle  is  to  gain 
power  in  human  history,  it  must  take  shape  and  life  in  indi- 
viduals who  have  faith  in  it." 

We  make  no  attempt  here  to  establish  the  correctness  of 
all  his  positions;  but  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the  record 
of  the  forward  and  upward  influences  of  the  past  thirty 
years, — influences  "connecting  economic  ideals  with  spir- 
itual resources,"  and  making  for  Christian  brotherhood — 
the  labor  and  the  personality  of  Walter  Rauschenbusch  will 
have  a  memorial. 

_    M.  W. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO  NOW? 

W.  W.  COMFORT. 

On  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  which  we 
hope  will  terminate  hostilities,  one  wonders  what  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  America  will  do  now.  To  date  we  have  efficiently 
organized  an  international  service  of  reconstruction  in  France. 
Further,  some  work  has  been  courageously  begun  for  Rus- 
sians and  Serbians.  But  there  are  no  Americans  reported 
with  the  British  unit  working  for  Serbia  and  only  a  handful 
of  American  Friends  are  in  Russia.  About  two  hundred  of 
our  members  are  in  France  at  the  present  time.  Practically 
all  of  the  latter  decided  to  take  part  in  this  work  only  after 
America  declared  war,  and  many  of  them  have  gone  to  France 
only  as  an  alternative  for  combatant  service  under  the  draft. 
We  have  paid  our  debt  in  subscribing  to  reconstruction  work 
something  like  six  dollars  per  head  of  our  membership,  and 
in  sending  about  two  hundred  of  our  youth  to  unremunera1 
tive  but  fairly  safe  participation  in  the  world  welter.  I  am 
trying  to  look  at  our  contribution  with  no  desire  to  belittle 
it,  but  as  an  outsider  might  dispassionately  estimate  its 
value. 

It  is  quite  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  are  we  going  to  stop 
now  that  the  military  pressure  is  likely  to  be  removed?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  fraught  with  fateful  consequences. 
The  dignity,  self-respect,  and  future  welfare  of  our  peace- 
loving  Society  is  at  stake.  No  outside  pressure  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  us;  but  a  dynamic  power  from  within  must 
carry  this  enterprise  on  to  a  greater  and  more  impressive 
realization.  Our  good  name  depends  upon  our  doing  more 
than  is  required  of  us. 

Our  contribution  as  a  Society  to  the  purpose  for  which  our 
country  entered  the  war  is  still  in  great  part  to  be  made.  We 
were  prevented  from  making  our  response  in  the  conventional 
way  to  the  national  demands.  But  now  this  restriction  is 
removed.  Now  the  path  of  opportunity  and  duty  lies  free 
before  us.  It  will  be  a  disaster  for  our  Society  if  our  young 
people  do  not  feel  a  moral  responsibility  incumbent  upon 
them  to  do  their  part  in  the  next  few  years,  as  long  as  there 
is  need  for  their  help,  in  living  out  the  theory  of  social  re- 
lations which  we  preach.  An  affirmative  testimony  is  need- 
ed on  a  scale  large  enough  to  arrest  attention  and  to  prove 
its  effectiveness.  Those  who  have  maintained  that  they  were 
conscientiously  opposed  to  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  can 
allege  no  excuse  if  they  fail  to  use  the  effective  weapons  of 


charity  and  good-will.  That  the  call  comes  from  beyond 
seas — from  Macedonia,  France,  Poland,  Serbia,  or  Russia 
— should  be  only  more  compelling.  As  we  heed  the  call,  the 
opportunity  will  be  given.  It  will  be  easy  to  settle  down  like 
many  of  our  fellows  into  a  smug  complacency,  glad  that  the 
necessity  for  further  expense,  inconvenience,  and  sacrifice 
is  removed.  But  to  do  so  will  be  to  show  that  our  soul  is 
dead.  We  shall  have  been  content  to  warm  ourselves  by  the 
fire  and  then  to  go  unconcerned  about  our  petty  business. 
I  hope  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  this  luke-warm  atti- 
tude. It  is  the  greatest  danger  confronting  a  prosperous  and 
peace-loving  Society  like  ours.  As  compared  with  British 
Friends,  our  Society  in  America  is  woefully  lacking  in  leaders 
of  thought  and  purpose.  But  the  imagination  of  many  of 
us,  East  and  West,  has  been  stirred  as  we  think  of  the  oppor- 
tunity before  us  to  show  forth  in  acts  the  truth  that  has  been 
committed  to  us  by  ancestors  who  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer 
for  that  same  truth  which  we  profess.  More  than  the  imagi- 
nation has  been  called  into  play;  we  are  possessed  of  a  deep 
conviction  that  our  Society  in  America  must  rise  as  it  has 
done  in  England  to  a  realization  of  its  present  duty.  Only  so 
can  we  justify  ourselves  when  we  are  asked:  "What  have 
the  Quakers  done"? 

Never,  perhaps,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  have  condi- 
tions been  so  favorable  as  now  for  Quakerism  to  deliver  its 
message.  There  are  no  more  barriers  of  nationality.  All  Eu- 
rope can  understand  the  language  of  good-will  expressed  in 
deeds.  We  have  the  necessary  funds  to  finance  any  reasonable 
enterprise.  At  least  two  of  the  ruined  countries,  France  and 
Serbia,  are  officially  calling  for  our  aid.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing to  prevent  us  from  going  up  to  possess  the  land,  unless 
it  be  love  of  our  own  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  editorial  signed  "M."  in  the  current  number  of  Re- 
construction states  this  situation  so  clearly  that  there  is  no 
mistaking  it.  Anything  we  can  say  at  this  distance  from  the 
field  is  but  a  poor  expression  of  what  comes  from  the  heart 
of  workers  in  France.  But  we  must  come  to  see  quickly  the 
situation  as  "M."  sees  it,  unless  we  would  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  age.  Some  of  those  who  have  been  abroad  over 
a  year  will  be  turning  their  thoughts  homeward.  The  east- 
bound  supply  of  our  young  men  and  women  must  soon  re- 
place those  who  are  turning  homeward.  It  would  be  well  if 
all  our  forthcoming  Yearly  Meetings  would  take  cognizance 
of  the  need  for  prompt  action  by  appointing  a  suitable  com- 
mittee to  keep  these  fires  of  enthusiasm  for  foreign  service 
burning  within  their  borders.  Let  our  young  people  be  fully 
informed  of  the  call  and  of  the  organization  through  which 
they  may  answer  it. 

In  view  of  the  increased  value  of  mature  and  trained  work- 
ers, I  should  prefer  that  those  in  college  should  complete 
their  education  and  plan  to  spend  from  one  to  three  years 
abroad  after  graduation.  Their  college  work  would  take  on  a 
deeper  significance  if  they  felt  that  it  was  training  them  for 
something  more  than  to  make  a  smug  living  as  merchant, 
farmer  or  teacher.  To  have  had  a  hand  in  rebuilding  civiliza- 
tion would  be  sufficient  reward  for  any  sacrifice.  If  not,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain. 

For  some  time,  as  it  is  now,  the  demand  will  be  for  car- 
penters, farmers,  social  workers,  doctors,  nurses.  Thus,  most 
must  have  skilled  hands;  but  some  must  have  highly-trained 
minds  to  plan  and  carry  through  large  operations.  The  study 
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of  French  must  be  vigorously  prosecuted  in  our  Friends' 
schools  and  colleges,  where  it  has  been  so  long  neglected. 
English  and  French  will  serve  our  head-workers  in  all  for- 
eign relations  we  are  likely  to  assume.  But  Russian  may  have 
to  follow  later.  Modern  European  history  is  another  subject 
which  should  engage  the  attention  of  all  prospective  workers. 
Preparation  in  trades  and  in  vocational  lines  can  be  secured 
either  in  school  and  college,  or  elsewhere  during  the  vaca- 
tions. The  important  thing  just  now  is  to  develop  and  cherish 
the  will  to  serve.  The  necessary  qualifications  for  efficiency 
will  then  be  added  unto  us.  I  feel  sure  that  if  our  whole 
Society  in  this  country  gets  the  idea  that  its  chance  to  serve 
the  world  has  not  passed,  but  is  just  coming,  there  will  then 
be  no  lack  of  funds  to  send  hundreds  of  young  people  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  our  workers  abroad.  Few  of  our  members  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty-five  who  are  reasonably  independ- 
ent could  find  a  more  satisfying  field  of  service  or  gain  a 
richer  experience  of  life  than  that  offered  through  the  agency 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  The  reflex 
intluence  upon  our  Society  during  the  next  half  century, 
when  these  young  men  will  return  to  our  meetings,  broad- 
ened as  citizens  by  their  international  contact  and  spirit- 
ually deepened  as  ministers  of  the  Kingdom — of  this  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  measured  terms. 

Haverford  College,  Eleventh  Month  12,  1918. 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN  ADDRESS. 

As  promised  week  before  last  we  are  printing  the  bi-cen- 
tennial  anniversary  address  on  William  Penn  by  our  friend, 
Isaac  Sharpless.  We  know  of  no  better  constructive  peace 
document.  The  whole  subject  of  peace  is  removed  from  the 
domain  of  "vague  theory  and  impractical  idealism,"  and  is 
shown  to  fit  human  affairs  as  so-called  practical  politics  have 
signally  failed  to  do.  Friends  should  read  and  re-read  the 
address. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

Address  of  Isaac  Sharpless  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
Eleventh  Month  8,  1 91 8. 

The  Bi-centenary  of  the  Death  of  William  Penn,  1718-1918. 

The  Hebrew  Singer,  in  words  that  do  not  find  a  place  in 
our  sacred  writings,  says: 

"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men 

And  our  fathers  that  begat  us. 
The  Lord  manifested  in  them  great  glory, 

Even  His  mighty  power  from  the  beginning: 
Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdom, 

And  were  men  renowned  for  their  power, 
Giving  counsel  by  their  understanding : 

Such  as  have  brought  tidings  in  prophecies, 
Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels, 

And  by  their  understanding  men  of  learning  for  the  people." 

In  the  exaltation  of  Democracy  we  Americans  unthink- 
ingly place  such  limitations  upon  it  that  we  minimize  our 
great  men.  Democracy  does  not  mean  uniformity  of  attain- 
ment. When  in  our  schools  we  give  all  our  energies  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  class  in  the  effort  to  bring  all  up  to  a  mediocre 
grade,  in  our  politics  when  we  say  that  the  great  wise  man 
cannot  represent  the  common  people,  in  our  economic  world 
when  we  would  have  wealth  equally  distributed  and  kept  so 
by  artificial  enforcement,  in  our  social  life  when  we  discour- 
age men  of  refinement  and  worth  out  of  deference  to  the 
claims  of  wealth  or  stock,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  on  the 


uniformity  of  bad  manners,  we  have  conceptions  of  democ- 
racy which  are  not  democratic. 

We  must  revise  our  definition  to  something  like  this:  De- 
mocracy is  that  state  where  every  man  has  the  opportunity 
to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him — and  as  a  man  of  great 
abilities  has  greater  capacities  for  development  than  the 
weaklings,  there  will  be  greater  differentiation  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning.  Not  uniformity  but  a  wider  divergence 
where  every  man  is  doing  his  best  is  the  true  democracy. 

It  is  in  accord  with  these  ideas  that  we  should  follow  the 
advice — "  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men." 

Perhaps  we  Pennsylvanians  are,  of  all  others,  least  apt  to 
praise  our  own  famous  men.  Perhaps  we  are  more  inclined 
to  pull  down  greatness  whenever  it  thrusts  up  its  head. 

The  founder  of  our  state  was  not  impeccable,  but  we  have 
excellent  historic  authority  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  great  founders  of  American  Commonwealths.  His 
only  rival  would  seem  to  be  Roger  Williams,  who  certainly 
deserves  double  honor.  But  his  field  of  operations  was  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  Penn's  and  the  immediate  results  were 
not-  so  gratifying. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  our  American  institutions  have 
drawn  more  from  the  principles  brought  over  in  the  Welcome 
than  from  the  intellectual  freightage  of  any  other  ship;  that 
of  all  the  colonial  founders,  William  Penn  saw  more  truly 
than  any  other  the  line  on  which  the  future  would  develop 
— that  himself  and  his  co-laborers  builded  more  wisely  than 
any  others  when  they  reared  a  State  devoted  to  democracy, 
liberty  and  peace. 

It  was  with  them  no  denominational  question,  nor  shall 
it  be  to-day.  "  I  would  found  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind 
that  come  hither,"  Penn  declared,  and  while  the  early  set- 
tlers, both  British  and  German,  were  men  of  kindred  spirit 
and  impulses,  the  very  basis  of  their  union,  peace  and  jus- 
tice with  all,  and  equal  rights  without  regard  to  religious 
affiliation,  inevitably  drew  vast  numbers  of  all  sorts.  So 
that  the  Quaker  majority  disappeared  in  a  score  of  years 
and  before  the  Revolution,  the  province  might  more  truth- 
fully be  said  to  have  been  German  or  Scotch-Irish,  so  far  as 
numbers  counted,  than  Quaker. 

Yet  through  it  all,  the  basis  laid  by  Penn  stood,  and  when, 
in  1780  to  1790  this  band  of  scattered  states  was  gathering 
inself  into  a  nation  and  painfully  picking  up  the  threads 
of  principle,  political  and  social,  with  which  it  would  weave 
its  permanent  fabric,  it  found  them  not  in  the  dogmatism 
of  Massachusetts  or  the  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  but  in  the 
civil  and  religious  liberty  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  later  the  nation  recovered  from  its  debauch  of  en- 
croachment upon  Indian  peoples,  it  saw  the  way  in  the 
success  of  the  policy  of  justice  practiced  for  three-score 
years  in  the  eastern  end  of  this  province — making  it  a  little 
oasis  in  the  dreary  history  of  blood  and  aggression  which 
told  the  story  in  New  England,  New  York  and  the  South, 
and  accompanied  the  frontiers  as  they  were  pushed  forward 
to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  a  great  war,  when  we  look  forward 
to  the  elimination  of  such  catastrophies  for  the  future,  men 
are  hopefully  planning  leagues  of  nations  and  the  reign  of 
international  law  and  good-will,  the  foretaste  of  all  which 
we  find  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  colonial  government  in 
the  province  and  the  great  arbitration  scheme  of  William 
Penn.  All  these  were  worked  out  in  England  by  Penn  and 
his  many  unknown  advisers  and  were  brought  to  shore  when 
he  called  together  his  first  legislative  bodv  in  the  early  winter 
of  1682. 

He  could  not  extinguish  denominational  rancor.  Men 
looked  on  religious  doctrine  more  seriously  than  now.  It 
was  critical  and  all  compelling.  Government  was  a  brand  of 
religion,  the  Bible  was  the  standard,  and  each  man's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  to  him  was  sacred.  So  said  the  zealous 
religionists  of  the  day.  So  said  some  of  the  Friends  them- 
selves Did  we  not  come  over  here  to  create  a  Quaker  pie- 
serve  whence  all  error  should  be  excluded  and  a  truly  right- 
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eous  commonwealth  established?  Why  should  we  on  equal 
terms  admit  all  others  to  citizenship  with  ourselves  who  have 
won  a  little  corner  of  wilderness  where  we  can  work  out  our 
destiny  in  our  own  way? 

The  argument  was  plausible  and  some  other  colonies  had 
not  been  able  to  resist  it.  But  in  Penn's  words:  "We  should 
look  selfish  and  do  that  which  we  have  cried  out  against 
others  for, — namely,  letting  nobody  touch  government,  but 
those  of  their  own  way,"  and  the  narrow  sectarianism  dis- 
appeared. 

But  while  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  in  government 
could  not  be  shaken,  when  it  came  to  methods,  men  would 
divide  on  denominational  lines.  Presbyterian  and  Quaker 
in  the  later  colonial  days,  were  names,  not  only  of  religious 
affiliation,  but  of  political  policy.  "To  govern  is  absolutely 
repugnant  to  the  avowed  principle  of  Quakerism,"  declared 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  hot  pamphlet  warfare  of  1764.  "To 
be  governed,"  was  the  reply,  perhaps  about  equally  truth- 
ful, "is  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  avowed  principles  of 
Presbyterianism." 

The  Episcopal  minister  of  Chester  wrote  to  his  English 
brethren:  "The  flock  committed  to  my  charge  is  indeed 
small;  but  God  be  thanked,  generally  sound,  which  is  as 
much  as  can  be  expected  considering  the  religion  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
Quakerism  is  generally  preferred  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
no  country  of  the  province  does  the  haughty  tribe  appear 
more  rampant  than  where  1  reside,  there  being  by  a  modest 
comparison,  twenty  Quakers,  besides  dissenters,  to  one  true 
churchman." 

But  these  harmless  polemics  were  but  the  counterparts 
to  actual  persecution  and  disabilities  elsewhere.  In  New 
England,  as  Longfellow  makes  the  puritan  minister  say: 
"There  is  no  room  in  Christ's  triumphant  army  for  tolera- 
tionists."  So  they  drove  out  the  Baptists  and  Episcopalians 
and  hanged  the  persistent  Quakers  on  Boston  Common. 
In  New  York,  after  Dutch  times,  in  Maryland,  when  the 
Catholics  lost  control,  and  in  all  the  South,  the  Established 
Church  held  the  offices,  the  jury  box  and  the  franchise,  and 
the  actual  liberty  and  property  of  dissenters  were  hardly 
maintained. 

In  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  alone  was  there  equality  of 
political  right  and  freedom  of  conscience.  The  experiment 
among  the  little  handful  of  people  there  was  not  conclusive, 
and  it  required  no  little  faith  and  courage  for  Penn  to  em- 
bark his  whole  fortune,  his  reputation  just  building,  under 
the  favoring  friendship  of  the  Stuart  kings  and  paternal  in- 
fluences, the  standing  and  prosperity  of  his  religious  society, 
in  an  enterprise  so  largely  based  on  an  untried,  and  to  some 
as  it  seemed,  impossible  principle. 

We  can  in  these  more  tolerant  days  hardly  understand 
the  bitterness  of  the  feeling  against  Catholics  two  centuries 
ago.  In  Philadelphia  alone  a  church  (St.  Joseph's)  performed 
its  ministrations  through  all  the  colonial  days.  A  mob  as- 
sembled (1755)  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  what  they 
called  the  "mass  house,"  because  it  was  tolerated  by  the 
Friends.  Daniel  Fisher  says  in  his  diary:  "  But  the  peacea- 
ble Quakers  insisted  that  the  Catholics  as  well  as  Christians 
of  other  denominations  were  settled  upon  the  faith  of  the 
constitution  of  William  Penn's  Charter  and  that  the  govern- 
ment was  bound  to  protect  them  so  long  at  least  as  they  re- 
mained inoffensive."  Religious  liberty  was  more  than  a 
name  in  provincial  Pennsylvania. 

The  problems  of  the  relation  of  church  to  state  are  not  yet 
all  worked  out.  How  to  give  the  children  of  the  country  the 
religious  education  they  should  have  without  violating  the 
consciences  of  any,  how  to  secure  the  Biblical  knowledge 
in  our  country  necessary  to  appreciate  our  standard  litera- 
ture and  maintain  our  institutions,  permeated,  often  insen- 
sibly, by  Christian  ideas  and  standards;  how,  in  short,  to 
prevent  a  break  with  the  past  which  will  destroy  the  fruits 
of  our  old  endeavors,  and  the  continuity  of  history,  this  is 
still  our  problem. 


But  no  sane  man  thinks  that  it  lies  in  a  state  religion  or  a 
sectarian  test.  When  Penn  sailed  up  the  Delaware,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  ecclesiasticism  in  politics  began,  and 
when  he  pledged  himself  and  his  heirs  to  maintain  "inviola- 
bly forever"  (to  use  his  own  words),  the  foremost  clause  of 
his  charter  granting  religious  liberty  to  all,  it  was  the  legis- 
lative enactment  which  a  century  later  had  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment  and  was  imperishably  chisled  into  the  national 
constitution. 

Liberty  always  means  conservatism.  It  is  the  absolute 
monarchy  which  has  to  fear  revolution.  The  free  government 
moves  quietly  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends, 
for  progress  is  the  normal  condition  of  humanity  and  the 
strain  to  prevent  it,  to  keep  things  fixed,  is  the  danger  of 
every  stationary  system.  The  free  government  feels  the 
gusts  of  public  opinion,  bends  before  them,  and  rises  supe- 
rior to  them,  holding  fast  to  the  good  that  is  nearly  always 
in  them,  but  quietly  detecting  and  refusing  the  evanescent 
or  injurious. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 


Well  I  know  that  all  things  move 
To  the  spheral  rhyme  of  love, — 
That  to  Thee,  oh,  Lord  of  all! 
Nothing  can  of  chance  befall; 
Never  careless  hand  and  vain 
Smites  these  chords  of  joy  and  pain; 
Heaven  and  earth  are  witnesses 
That  thy  glory  goodness  is. 


Never  yet  in  darkest  mood 
Doubted  I  that  Thou  art  good ; 
Never  dreamed  the  gates  of  pearl 
Rise  from  out  the  burning  marl; 
Or  that  good  can  only  live 
Of  the  bad  conservative, 
And  through  counterpoise  of  hell 
Heaven  alone  be  possible. 


We  alone  the  beauty  mar, 
We  alone  the  music  jar. 
— Andrew  Rickman's  Prayer,  by  Whittier. 


Pennsylvania  Under  Prohibition. — The  unbelievable 
has  taken  place.  Pennsylvania  with  its  population  of  eight 
millions,  its  large  cities,  its  many  foreigners  and  its  political 
friendship  with  the  liquor  business,  became  "bone  dry"  on 
Tenth  Month  7th,  this  year,  and  remained  in  this  sane,  whole- 
some condition  nearly  one  month.  Not  only  were  the  saloons 
closed,  but  likewise  all  club-houses  and  licensed  places  of 
every  description.  Of  course  there  were  rumors  about  side 
doors  being  open,  and  no  doubt  such  was  the  case  to  some 
extent  at  first,  but  just  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
reliable  policemen  were  entering  these  side  doors  and  ar- 
resting all  lawbreakers,  the  rumors  ceased  to  be  humorous. 
Suggestions  followed,  however,  to  the  effect  that  physicians 
might  prescribe  whatever  they  considered  necessary,  but 
to  the  observer  on  the  street  there  was  no  evidence  of  such 
wholesale,  reckless  dosing  as  had  been  the  practice  of  saloon- 
keepers. The  fact  is  that  even  the  state  of  Kansas,  with  its 
fine  record  of  law  enforcement  is  not,  perhaps,  more  truly 
"dry"  than  was  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  during  this 
wonderful  experience  in  enforced  abstinence.  The  state  of 
New  Jersey  also  was  under  a  like  restriction  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  poor  toper  had  no  alternative  than  to  be  sober. 
Really,  the  effect  was  sensational.  These  great  common- 
wealths had  never  before  known  the  thrill  of  state-wide  pro- 
hibition.   And  it  came  so  suddenly!    There  was  no  time  for 
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"stocking  up.*'  Nor  was  it  brought  about  by  the  ordered 
process  (we  use  the  word  "ordered"  advisedly)  of  a  general 
election,  nor  by  a  legislative  mandate.  It  resulted  from 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  decree  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  which  in  real  democratic  fashion  included  in  one  and 
the  same  class  schools  and  churches,  theatres  and  saloons. 
To  the  latter,  however,  the  experience  was  not  unique.  The 
authorities  have  a  way  of  slapping  the  saloon  business  when- 
ever they  have  too  much  else  to  attend  to.  When  all  the  police 
force  is  needed  to  prevent  mob  violence,  or  to  guard  a  fire 
or  a  general  election  they  have  no  time  to  look  after  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  saloons,  and  so  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
closes  them  up.  Now  the  Board  of  Health  assumed  the  right 
to  do  the  same  thing.  And  they  did  it.  Prohibition  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  possible.  What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again. 
Did  any  dire  calamity  follow?  Did  the  "personal  liberty" 
element  arise  in  their  might  and  threaten  revolution?  Not 
at  all.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  were  pleased  with  the 
results.  They  would  have  been  pleased  if  the  order  could 
have  been  made  permanent.  Why  should  not  any  Board  of 
Health,  that  aims  to  conserve  the  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  desire  to  stop  the  liquor  business? 


The  Effect  of  the  Order  was  gratifying  or  otherwise 
according  to  the  taste  (!)  of  the  observer.  Certain  it  is  that 
crime  and  disorder  were  reduced  greatly  at  once.  The  day 
the  order  went  into  effect  at  seven  p.  m.  there  were  322  arrests 
reported  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  a  few  days  the  num- 
ber was  down  to  100.  During  the  Ninth  Month  there  were 
3,444  arrests  for  drunkenness.  During  Tenth  Month  there 
were  1,872.  The  experience  in  Pennsylvania  merely  confirms 
the  past  experience  of  all  the  states  and  cities  and  towns  that 
have  abolished  the  saloons.  If  prohibition  is  profitable  and 
wise  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  be  none  the  less  so 
in  every  place  that  adopts  it.  But  the  struggle  to  discontinue 
a  bad  habit  will  have  its  difficulties  and  discouragements  (possi- 
bly its  backsliding)  with  cities  and  states,  very  much  the  same 
as  with  individuals.  It  may  be  so  with  our  nation.  Let  us 
not  be  over-confident.    We  have  need  to  be  on  guard. 


War  Prohibition  at  Washington. — Although  the  meas- 
ure passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  difficulties  con- 
tinued. Being  a  "rider"  on  another  bill,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  go  into  so-called  "conference"  before  being  finally 
submitted  to  President  Wilson  for  his  signature.  But  it  has 
been  agreed  upon  at  last  and  duly  signed. 


Election  Results  in  the  United  States  show  continued 
progress  towards  national  prohibition.  Of  the  seven  states 
voting  this  year  on  state  wide  prohibition,  four  have  adopted 
it  by  a  majority  vote  —  namely,  Florida,  in  which  every 
county  gave  a  majority  for  prohibition;  Wyoming,  which 
voted  two  to  one  for  prohibition — Nevada  and  Ohio.  The 
latter  is  the  most  significant  conquest  of  all,  being  a  populous 
eastern  state  and  in  years  past  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
liquordom.  The  cities  of  Columbus  and  Cleveland  have  again 
and  again  defeated  constitutional  prohibition  for  the  state, 
but  by  "patient  continuance  in  well  doing"  the  "dry"  ele- 
ment has  at  last  won  out  in  spite  of  corruption  and  every 
device  that  the  liquor  traffic  could  invent  to  aid  their  weaken- 
ing case.  The  Friends  in  Ohio  have  worked  nobly  and  sac- 
rificed much  in  aiding  the  cause  of  prohibition.  The  two 
states  that  failed  to  adopt  prohibition  at  the  recent  election 
were  California  and  Missouri.  In  the  former  the  "wet"  vote 
of  San  Francisco  upset  the  "dry"  majority  outside,  and  in 
the  latter  it  was  the  city  of  St.  Louis  that  kept  the  state  in 
the  "wet"  column.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  both 
of  these  states  will  have  in  the  legislature  a  majority  who  favor 
national  prohibition,  so  that  they  may  be  expected  to  "  ratify." 
Colorado  has  prohibition  by  statute.  A  vote  was  taken  on 
making  it  constitutional.  The  vote  failed.  The  state,  there- 
fore, remains  under  prohibition  by  law,  but  not  by  an  amend- 
ment to  its  constitution, 


Thirty-two  States  are  now  under  prohibition  in  addi- 
tion to  Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Island  of  Guam, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  six  states  not  under 
prohibition  have  ratified  already  the  constitutional  prohi- 
bition amendment.  If,  then,  all  the  "dry"  states  support 
national  prohibition  we  shall  have  two  more  than  the  num- 
ber required  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

What  Next? — "The  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Associa- 
tion believes  that  the  approaching  culmination  of  the  cam- 
paign for  national  prohibition  should  be  followed  immediately 
by  the  launching  of  a  united  and  world-wide  crusade  against 
beverage  alcohol. 

"It  further  believes  that  a  conference  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  missionary  societies,  the  Young  Men's 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  and  all 
other  church  bodies  which  function  internationally  should 
be  held  with  the  representatives  of  the  temperance  and  general 
reform  groups  of  this  and  other  lands.  It  is  convinced  that 
such  a  conference  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  early  success 
of  the  campaign  for  world-wide  prohibition." 

"General  Pershing  Has  Spoken  on  the  subject  with  a 
force  and  clearness  that  deserves  consideration.  He  says: 
'  Banish  the  entire  liquor  industry  from  the  United  States 
for  the  duration  of  the  war;  close  every  saloon,  every  brew- 
ery; suppress  drinking  by  severe  punishment  to  the  drinker, 
and  if  necessary,  death  to  seller  or  maker,  or  both,  as  trai- 
tors, and  the  nation  will  suddenly  find  itself  amazed  at  its 
efficiency,  and  startled  at  the  increase  of  its  labor  supply. 
I  shall  not  go  slow  on  prohibition,  for  I  know  what  is  the 
greatest  foe  to  my  men,  greater,  even,  than  the  bullets  of 
the  enemy.'" 

"  Dr.  Charles  Sheldon  said  in  the  columns  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, Third  Month  2,  1918:  During  191 7,  every  day,  subma- 
rines destroyed  the  equivalent  of  120,000  loaves  of  bread. 
But,  during  the  same  period,  the  brewers  of  Great  Britain 
destroyed  the  equivalent  of  750,000  loaves  of  bread  each  day." 

"Dr.  Sheldon  further  states:  'The  British  government 
allows  the  brewers  to  outbid  the  millers  by  one  pound  six 
shillings  and  three  pence  per  ton  for  grain.  As  a  result,  the 
farmers  sell  the  best  of  the  grain  to  the  brewers,  and  the  poor- 
est of  it  goes  for  bread.'" 

"Lloyd  George,  Prime  Minister,  said  in  an  address,  'We 
are  fighting  three  enemies:  Germany,  Austria  and  Drink. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  Drink.'" 

An  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps  testi- 
fies that  "the  First-Aid  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
does  not  approve  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  either  as  a  stimulant, 
a  tonic,  or  a  therapeutic  agent.  In  fact,"  he  says,  "the  field 
representatives  throughout  the  country  who  are  organizing, 
instructing  and  examining  first-aid  classes,  all  call  atten- 
tion to  the  dangerous  practise  of  giving  any  alcoholic  liquor 
in  accident  cases."   

Colonel  Beery,  of  Camp  Dix,  in  proof  of  the  statement 
that  no  whiskey  has  been  used,  says  that  when  the  camp  was 
originally  established  fifteen  quarts  of  whiskey  were  shipped 
in  as  a  part  of  the  original  medical  supply;  no  more  has  ever 
been  received  and  not  a  drop  of  the  fifteen  quarts  has  ever 
been  used  up  to  the  present. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  246.) 

When  the  building  committee  closed  their  accounts  in  1838 
they  reported  the  total  cost  of  the  building  at  $10,450.  A 
single  year's  experience  developed  the  fact  that  the  school- 
house  and  the  pupils'  quarters  were  extremely  useful  at  Yearly 
Meeting  time  for  the  entertainment  of  Friends.  In  later 
years,  when  the  number  of  families  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance had  greatly  diminished,  the  school  became  even  more  a 
place  of  gathering  for  those  in  attendance  at  Yearly  Meeting. 
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Out  of  this  grew  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  occasion, 
a  subject  quite  worthy  of  more  extended  notice  in  a  succeed- 
ing chapter. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  difficulties  vanished  when 
the  house  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  first  set  of  officers  and  students  had  many 
privations  to  endure.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  when  we 
recall  that  the  school  opened  in  mid-winter,  in  a  new  house, 
with  but  scant  equipment.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  range 
or  cook  stove  in  the  institution;  all  cooking  was  done  by  and 
over  open  fires.  Baking  was  done  in  two  ovens  in  the  back 
yard  until  the  "great  oven"  was  completed.  Morning  ablu- 
tions were  mostly  performed  on  the  porches.  If  the  towels 
froze  stiff,  they  could  be  carried  indoors  to  be  thawed  out. 

Robert  and  Abby  Holloway,  of  the  first  corps  of  instructors, 
left  in  the  spring  of  1838  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  the 
former.  Parvin  Wright  and  Susanna  M.  Thomas  succeeded 
them.  The  financial  statements  at  first  showed  a  loss  of  from 
five  to  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  the  price  of  board 
and  tuition  was  promptly  raised  to  seventy-six  dollars  per 
year  to  meet  the  deficiency.  The  boarding  school  scourges, 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  visited  the  institution  early  in  its 
career,  and  there  was  one  death,  followed  by  a  short  suspension 
of  the  school. 

The  first  superintendents  of  the  school,  as  before  stated,  were 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Williams,  of  Salem.  Upon  them  fell 
the  burden  of  organization.  Without  attempting  to  give 
dates,  or  to  indicate  the  length  of  service  of  each,  the  success- 
ive administrations  may  be  recorded  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 1 .    Greenbury  and  Jane  Plummer,  of  Short  Creek  Quarter. 

III.  Benjamin  and  Mary  Hoyle,  of  Stillwater  Quarter. 

IV.  Nathan  and  Deborah  Hall,  of  Harrisville,  in  Short 

Creek  Quarter. 
V.    Nathan  P.  and  Merab  Hall,  of  Salem  Quarter. 
VI.    Yardley  and  Hannah  A.  Warner,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
VI 1 .    Robert  H.  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Stillwater  Quarter. 
VIII.    John  W.  and  Maria  Smith,  of  Harrisville,  in  Short 
Creek  Quarter. 
IX.    Wilson  and  Sina  (Stratton)  Hall,  of  Salem  Quarter. 
X.    Barclay  and  Hannah  Stratton,  of  Salem  Quarter. 

This  list  carries  us  beyond  the  time  when  these  "notes"  are 
supposed  to  end,  but  it  seems  convenient  to  include  the  com- 
plete list  of  those  who  served  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent 
and  matron,  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School. 

A  glance  at  these  names  and  a  recognition  of  the  character 
of  the  individuals,  suggests  at  once  the  high  standard  of  zeal 
and  religious  experience  which  was  maintained.  Doubtless 
the  teachers  were  equally  zealous  in  their  sphere  of  labor. 
Salaries  continued  to  be  low,  and  changes  were  frequent. 
In  addition  to  the  teachers  mentioned  in  the  first  years  of  the 
school,  there  were  others  like  Sina  Stratton  (afterward  Hall), 
Joseph  Branson,  Mary  H.  Raley  (afterward  Stratton),  Rachel 
Hall,  Martha  Ann  Wilson,  Isaac  N.  Vail,  Mary  Picket  (after- 
ward Taber)  and  Joseph  H.  Branson,  whose  names  seem 
to  stand  out  more  prominently  than  most,  but  mention  of 
them  is  not  to  belittle  the  memory  of  a  larger  number  not 
enumerated. 

In  common  with  all  educational  institutions,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant was  always  poor.  There  was  a  continual  struggle  to  keep 
the  expenses  proportioned  to  the  income.  The  range  of  stud- 
ies was  not  wide,  but  the  instruction,  in  comparison  with  oth- 
er schools  of  the  age  and  similar  conditions,  was  surprisingly 
good.  Like  other  schools,  too,  it  developed  a  body  of  tradi- 
tions, and  there  was  the  inevitable  tendency  to  fall  into  ruts. 

It  often  happens  that  persons  from  without  coming  into  an 
institution,  have  the  clearest  sense  of  possible  reforms.  They 
may  make  changes  too  rapidly,  years  may  be  required  to 
solidify  and  make  sure  of  the  new  advances,  but  in  the  end  the 
loosening  of  the  shackles  of  tradition  brings  new  life  to  the 
body.  When  Yardley  and  Hannah  A.  Warner  entered  the 
school  in  the  later  fifties,  as  superintendent  and  matron,  they 


found  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  school  under  the  same  roof,  attending 
the  same  meetings  for  worship,  but  otherwise  entirely  separate. 
They  proceeded  to  unite  them  in  classes  and  economize  the 
time  of  the  teachers.  They  found  two  students'  dining-rooms 
in  opposite  ends  of  the  house,  and  a  family  dining-room  be- 
tween. They  moved  the  boys  to  the  girls'  dining-room  and 
put  the  family  to  eat  with  the  pupils.  The  boys  gained  a  play- 
room by  this  move,  but  it  was  long  cumbered  with  the  furni- 
ture piled  at  one  side  and  always  kept  its  name  of  the  "old 
dining-room."  The  home  feeling  was  greatly  increased  by 
these  reforms  and  renewed  vigor  given  to  the  entire  work  of 
the  school. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LETTER  FROM  GILBERT  BOWLES. 

To  Our  Friends  in  America: — 

Last  Spring  when  my  wife  and  I  were  having  a  good  rest 
at  Atlantic  City  we  read  together  the  "Life  of  Mary  Slessor," 
of  Calabar.  We  found  then  a  quotation  which  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  us.  Now  that  we  have  been  in  Japan  a  whole  month 
it  may  seem  too  late  to  send  this  as  a  message  to  our  friends, 
but  the  quotation  says  some  things  which  do  not  grow  old 
or  fade  from  the  memories  of  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
leges which  have  been  ours  the  past  year.  These  words  were 
written  by  Mary  Slessor  to  her  friends  in  Scotland  as  she  was 
returning  to  her  work  at  Calabar: 

"To  all  who  have  received  me  into  their  homes,  and  given 
me  a  share  of  what  are  the  most  sacred  things  of  earth,  I  give 
heartfelt  thanks.  What  the  Bethany  house  must  have  been 
to  our  Lord,  no  one  can  better  appreciate  than  the  missionary 
coming  home  to  a  strange  place,  homeless.  I  thank  all  those 
who  have  rested  me  and  nursed  me  back  to  health  and  strength, 
and  who  have  nerved  me  for  future  service  by  sweet  minis- 
tries and  hallowing  influences  of  their  home  life.  To  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  Board  for  their  courtesy,  their  confidence, 
and  sympathetic  helpfulness,  1  owe  much  gratitude.  And  not 
only  for  services  which  can  be  tabulated,  but  for  the  whole 
atmosphere  which  has  surrounded  me;  for  the  hand  clasps 
which  have  spoken  volumes;  for  the  looks  of  love  which  have 
beamed  from  eyes  soft  with  feeling;  for  the  prayer  which  has 
upheld  and  guided  me  in  days  gone  by,  and  on  which  I  count 
in  days  to  come;  for  all  I  pray  that  God  may  say  to  each  giv- 
ing, sympathizing  heart,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me'." 

Though  the  quoting  of  these  words  shows  that  the  expe- 
riences of  the  past  year  are  still  living  and  vital  in  our  lives, 
I  turn  now  to  note  the  impression  made  by  the  first  month 
in  Japan,  following  a  year's  furlough.  I  have  already  said  to 
two  groups  of  Japanese  that  1  have  come  back  to  Japan  not 
because  there  is  no  work  to  do  in  America,  for  never  have  I 
felt  so  drawn  to  the  work  before  Friends  in  the  home-land 
as  when  making  plans  for  returning  to  Japan.  These  few 
weeks  have  strengthened  the  conviction  that  of  all  urgent 
tasks  in  the  world  none  are  more  urgent  than  the  strengthening 
of  the  Christian  forces  of  Japan.  All  thought  currents  which 
are  running  deep  in  the  lives  of  men  in  other  lands  are  to-day 
moulding  the  Japan  of  to-morrow.  It  is  worth  while  to  have 
touched  already  groups  of  earnest  workers  who  are  seeking 
to  rid  their  land  of  the  blight  of  licensed  vice  and  to  report 
on  moral  movements  at  home.  There  is  a  new  intelligence 
and  purpose  in  the  public  discussions  concerning  Japan's 
share  in  the  organization  of  nations  on  the  basis  of  co-opera- 
tion. But  much  as  these  other  social  and  international  sub- 
jects appeal  to  me,  there  is  no  work  which  lies  so  near  to  my 
heart  as  to  have  a  share  in  helping  the  groups  of  Friends  in 
Japan,  and  those  associated  with  them,  into  a  larger  life  and 
in  co-operating  with  them  in  winning  individuals  to  Christ, 
and  this  not  as  a  final  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  of  further 
extending  the  sway  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Gilbert  Bowles, 

30  Koun  Cho,  Mita,  Shiba,  Tokio, 
Tenth  Month  7,  19 18, 
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JOSEPH  ELKINTON'S  LETTERS. 

[J.  E.  is  expecting  to  keep  us  informed  weekly  of  the  prog- 
ress of  his  journey  as  mentioned  some  weeks  ago  in  The 
Friknd. — Eds.] 

[. 

Approaching  Winnipeg, 
Eleventh  Month  12,  1918. 

Walter  Smedley  and  1  had  a  most  satisfactory  visit  at 
Toronto.  Dr.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Home 
Mission  Board,  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
West  China  Union  University,  met  us  upon  arrival  the  even- 
ing of  the  ninth  inst..  and  most  kindly  accompanied  us  to 
Victoria  College,  where  he  had  arranged  for  us  to  take  din- 
ner with  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Bowles,  and  Dr.  Graham,  Sec- 
retary of  their  Educational  Board. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  evening,  conversing 
on  the  value  of  personal  religious  convictions.  On  former 
visits  to  Canada  1  have  been  repeatedly  impressed  by  the 
substantial,  religious  character  of  men  in  responsible  posi- 
tions and  this  impression  was  now  confirmed. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  gathered  around  it  several 
denominational  colleges  and  they  are  so  related  as  to  give 
their  several  staffs  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity— much  as  the  West  China  Union  University  is  or- 
ganized— with  a  wholesome  religious  atmosphere  pervading 
the  whole  group. 

We  also  attended  the  Friends'  Meeting  and  Adult  Class  on 
First-day  morning,  the  10th  inst.,  and  found  a  warm  re- 
sponse to  the  messages  offered. 

Some  fifty  gathered  at  their  meeting  for  worship,  after 
the  close  of  which  Walter  Smedley  told  of  the  Memorial 
Meeting  held  at  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  inst., 
and  how  typical  it  was  with  a  thousand  present,  representing 
a  dozen  denominations,  of  the  broad  tolerant  spirit  of  Wm. 
Penn.  Then  1  informed  those  present  of  the  object  of  our 
present  journey.  Albert  Rodgers  and  Elam  Henderson  both 
responded  most  cordially.  We  were  entertained  by  Anna 
Sissons  (nee  Normart),  and  shown  the  principal  suburbs 
of  Toronto,  which  now  has  a  population  of  470,000  and  many 
fine  public  and  private  buildings. 

There  had  been  a  great  emotional  outburst,  as  elsewhere 
in  America,  upon  the  first  announcement  of  an  armistice, 
but  to-day  it  seemed  as  if  a  quarter  of  the  population  were 
gathering  in  a  public  park,  in  a  very  orderly  way,  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion — which  at  that  very  moment  was 
being  officially  agreed  to  in  Europe.  Indeed  one.  seemed  to 
be  living  in  the  most  momentous  day  of  one's  life  as  the  latest 
bulletins  from  "the  front"  came  to  hand.  Professor  Sissons 
and  W.  D.  Gregory  put  us  on  the  transcontinental  train  at 
Toronto,  with  the  expression  of  much  interest  in  our  long 
journey. 

At  Sudbury,  3.30  a.  m.,  Eleventh  Month  nth,  the  frantic 
whistling  of  an  engine  gave  us  the  first  certain  knowledge 
of  the  end  of  the  war,  and  a  member  of  parliament,  who  was 
a  fellow-passenger,  announced  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
only  son  the  day  before,  bringing  us  into  the  closest  sympathy 
with  him  and  thousands  of  others  who  have  been  so  sorely 
bereaved  in  this  land.  Reconstruction  now  is  not  a  side  issue. 

The  scenery  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
was  particularly  grand  as  the  setting  sun  lit  up  the  cliffs 
along  the  side  of  which  the  C.  P.  R.  threads  its  way,  with  the 
dashing  waves,  almost  like  great  ocean  billows,  in  some  places, 
perpendicularly  below  us. 

Later. — We  have  now  consulted  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  at  Winnipeg,  who  informs  us  that  Peter 
Verigin  is  at  Verigin,  Manitoba,  some  three  hundred  miles 
further  west,  and  that  we  will  find  entirely  another  people 
from  those  who  arrived  here  some  eighteen  years  ago — now 
thrifty,  well  dressed  and  prosperous,  outwardly,  in  every 
way,  and  getting  educated  by  the  compulsory  law  of  the  land. 
Peter  Verigin  was  in  this  office  a  few  days  since  and  was  as 
finely  dressed  and  consequential  as  any  man  in  the  Domin- 
ion, for  the  Doukhobors  patronize  the  best  hotels  in  town 


when  here.  We  are  just  now  arranging  to  see  him  on  the 
morrow.    We  are  well  and  weather  fine. 

Joseph  Elkinton. 

LETTER  FROM  ESTHER  L.  WHITE. 

Moscow,  Eighth  Month  25,  1918. 

I  wonder  if  it's  been  as  long  since  you  heard  from  me  as  it's 
been  since  I've  heard  from  you  at  home.  I've  seen  so  many 
things  and  had  so  many  adventures  and  experiences  in  the 
last  two  months,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  or  what  I 
should  leave  out.  I  shall  have  to  leave  most  of  it  to  tell  when 
I  get  home.  Before  I  left  Samara  I  gave  the  American  Consul 
a  cable  to  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  the  line  was  open.  We  are 
of  course  cut  off  from  Samara  here  and  have  no  idea  whether 
the  lines  are  open  now  through  Siberia  or  not,  so  my  cable 
may  still  be  lying  on  the  Consul's  desk.  In  it,  I  asked  for 
an  answer  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  stay 
through  another  winter.  1  had  a  terrible  time  deciding  what 
1  ought  to  do,  but  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  home  responsibili- 
ties were  as  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  thousands  of  children 
who  are  starving  to  death  here,  not  to  speak  of  the  grownups. 
I  have  arrived  at  enough  Russian  to  be  able  to  get  along  by 
myself.  Travel  home  is  so  uncertain  I  have  no  idea  even 
whether  it's  possible.  Our  workers  are  very  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  so  1  decided  1  simply  must  stay  on  through  the 
winter,  unless  I  get  definite  word  from  you  to  come  back. 

As  thee  sees,  I'm  here  in  Moscow.   came  on  in  Fifth 

Month  to  get  some  money  to  take  back  to  Buzuluk.  The  food 
situation  then  was  so  bad,  especially  for  the  children  in  or- 
phanages, he  brought  back  word  to  us  all  about  it  and  we 
decided  to  send  two  people  back  to  try  and  bring  out  of  Mos- 
cow from  three  to  five  hundred  children  and  establish  them 
in  orphanages  in  the  Samara  government  where  food  is  plen- 
tiful, where  we  know  the  district  and  where  our  workers  are. 

So    and  I  were  the  two  sent.    We  started  on  Seventh 

Month  17th  and  got  here  after  two  weeks'  traveling  and  many 
interesting  experiences  which  1  must  leave  until  I  see  you  to 
tell.  We  came  from  Nizhni  Novgorod  by  barge  and  by  boat 
on  the  Volga.  Doesn't  that  sound  like  a  fairy  tale!  It  will 
sound  more  like  a  fairy  tale  when  you  hear  the  funny  times 
we  had.  Then  from  Nizhni  Novgorod  we  traveled  by  train 
to  Moscow.  From  Buzuluk  to  Samara  we  traveled  in  a  pri- 
vate car  with  the  American  Consul  from  Orenburg!  And 
from  Nizhni  Novgorod  to  Moscow  we  traveled  second  class, 
with  places  actually  reserved  for  us.  So  we  began  and  ended 
our  trip  in  comfort.  I  can  scarcely  say  the  same  for  the  middle 
part  .  When  we  got  to  Moscow  we  wanted  to  have  a  meeting 
with  the  Peregovsky  Society — a  society  which  have  always 
interested  themselves  in  children's  homes  and  works  like 
that.  They  had  established  five  hundred  Moscow  children 
in  summer  colonies  in  the  Tambov  and  Voronej  governments 
south  of  the  Moscow  government,  but  were  at  the  end  of 

their  funds  and  had  asked           for  help  when  he  was  here 

before.  So  we  had  it  in  mind  not  only  to  bring  more  chil- 
dren out  of  Moscow  but  to  help  the  Tambov  and  Voronej 
colonies  so  the  children  could  stay  there  during  the  winter. 
When  we  got  here,  as  I  said,  we  wanted  to  meet  this  Society, 
but  found  everybody  out  of  town  and  no  hope  of  getting  it 
together.  So  after  four  days  we  went  down  to  visit  the  colo- 
nies in  those  governments.  Again  we  had  a  most  interesting 
time  and  were  gone  two  weeks  and  every  day  of  that  time, 
except  two,  we  were  traveling.  The  difficulties  of  getting 
around  the  country  cannot  be  imagined  unless  you  have 
seen  it  with  your  own  eyes. 

We  traveled  by  second  class,  seven  in  one  coupe  meant  for 
two,  and  left  by  the  window  because  the  corridor  was  so 
crowded  it  was  impossible  to  get  through.  We  traveled  by 
freight  car,  by  third  class,  and  one  night  on  the  root  ol  the 
train!  We  took  horses  and  traveled  by  cart  and  by  tarantass 
across  country  for  some  150  or  200  versts.  That  was  all  pure 
pleasure.  Lovely  weather,  lovely  country,  and  enough  to 
eat.  When  we  visited  these  colonies,  ,  who  was  already 
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m  Moscow,  and      -  a  Russian,  who  is  now  acting  as  a  kind 

of  secretary  for  ,  went  with  us.    We  spent  some  nights 

on  the  ground,  two  nights  on  strawstacks,  one  night  on  the 
floor  of  a  dreadful  house  in  a  dreadful  little  village,  and  one 
night  on  benches  in  a  little  country  station.  1  think  1  could 
sleep  on  a  picket  fence  now.  We  found  the  colonies  unfit  for 
winter  use,  and  simply  on  their  last  pennies,  etc., — badly 
organized  and  entirely  neglected  by  the  Peregovsky  Society, 
which  was  responsible  for  them.  We  made  up  our  minds  as 
to  what  we  could  do,  came  back  to  Moscow,  met  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  made  our  proposals.  They  as  a  society 
are  practically  defunct  and  finally  flatly  refused  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  the  colonies  during  the  winter,  even  if 
they  had  the  money  given  them  right  out.  So  they  have  handed 
the  colonies  over  to  the  Commissar  of  the  government  in 
Charge  of  Orphanages,  and  we  are  dealing  directly  with  him. 
We  have  offered  to  take  sole  financial  responsibility  for  and 
organize  and  maintain  two  of  the  colonies  and  subsidize 
two  others  up  to  20,000  R.  We  have  drawn  up  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  will  work,  and  I  am  to  get  them  signed 

on  Third-day.  It's  a  tremendous  job,  especially  if  and  1 

have  to  do  it  alone,  but  we  felt  we  must  do  anything  to  keep 
the  children  out  of  Moscow. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Letters  From  France. 
We  have  spent  the  last  of  the  week  moving  our  offices  to 
the  Hotel  Regina,  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  des  Pyramides,  oppo- 
site the  end  of  the  Tuileries.  It  is  much  more  convenient  for 
us  as  it  is  nearer  to  53  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  unfortunately  nearer 
to  93  Bid.  St.  Michel,  so  my  morning  and  evening  walks  are 
shorter. 

I've  been  lying  in  bed  all  morning  reading  Rufus  Jones's 
book,  "  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion."  I  see  at  the  end  that  he 
promises  to  write  another  of  the  same  sort  on  Quakers.  Has 
he  ever  done  it?  I  expect  Mme.  Moret  would  be  extremely 
interested  in  it  if  he  has.  As  soon  as  she  returns  to  Paris,  I 
shall  hunt  her  up  and  try  to  find  out  exactly  what  she  wants. 

Tenth  Month  13,  1918. 

Prices  can't  be  much  higher  than  over  here,  although 
Charles  Evans  and  I  got  a  very  good  lunch  yesterday  for 
four  francs  each.  The  news  of  Germany's  answer  in  the 
morning  papers  is  so  encouraging  that  everyone  is  talking 
of  going  home,  but  1  shan't  be  in  a  hurry,  even  when  peace 
is  declared,  but  shall  wait  until  the  Mission  shakes  itself 
down  a  bit  and  then  I  shall  try  to  get  home  for  a  couple  of 
months  and  come  back  to  it  again. 

Edwin  C.  Zavitz  is  going  home  in  a  few  days.  He  has  been 
a  most  useful  member  of  the  Mission.  Although  he  has'spent 
more  time  at  Le  dandier  with  the  Belgian  children  than  any- 
where else,  he  is  now  making  a  round  of  all  the  Mission  Sta- 
tions so  he  can  be  of  use  to  the  Service  Committee  when  he 
reaches  Philadelphia.  He  was  with  me  at  Gruny  for  four 
months  or  so  before  he  went  to  Le  Glandier,  so  we  feel  very 
friendly  one  to  another. 

Did  I  tell  thee  in  my  last  that  Oscar  Bruyant,  Maire  of 
Gruny,  and  M.  Phillipe  paid  a  visit  to  me  the  other  day?  I 
got  Harvey  and  Kenneth  Cross  to  lunch  with  them,  and  we 
had  a  very  jolly  time.  Gruny  is  in  ruins,  I  think  all  the  houses 
I  worked  on  are  gone,  but  both  these  two  gentlemen  were  very 
jolly,  and  M.  Phillipe  is  full  of  planning  a  model  "ferme." 
They  were  on  the  way  to  interview  some  minister  about  papers 
and  rebuilding,  and  we  couldn't  keep  them  long  after  lunch, 
but  the  Maire  brought  a  couple  of  kilos  of  butter  to  me  and 


Cross  from  his  wife.  By  the  way,  that  French  cook  book 
never  turned  up.  Could  thee  send  me  another? 

1  felt  so  thankful  this  morning  over  the  German  note  that 
I  hunted  up  a  French  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  just  around 
the  corner  and  went  to  it.  We  heard  a  fine  sermon  and  1  was 
almost  overcome  with  the  sadness  of  it;  a  congregation  of 
women  all  in  black,  with  a  few  old  men,  one  soldier  and  a  few 
boys  too  young  to  be  in  the  army.  There  was  no  rejoicing, 
but  the  minister  did  point  out  how  much  reason  for  thank- 
fulness we  had  in  not  having  been  killed  these  last  few  months 
in  Paris.  It  was  a  very  simple  and  impressive  service,  and 
although  1  understood  little,  it  was  very  beautiful.  I  must  go 
out  now  and  get  some  afternoon  papers.  I  don't  suppose 
there  is  much  more  news  in  them  than  we  had  this  morning, 
but  too  many  things  are  happening  to  let  us  remain  quietly 
more  than  a  few  hours  without  news." 

Tenth  Month  20,  19 18. 

The  greatest  disturbance  we  have  had  this  week  is  the  death 
of  Philip  Meyer,  our  assistant  treasurer,  from  pneumonia, 
following  grippe.  There  are  so  many  sick  in  Paris  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  doctors.  Aubyn  Pumphrey,  another 
Englishman,  was  taken  to  the  hospital  yesterday  with  double 
pheumonia,  but  all  our  sick  men  over  at  93  Bid.  St.  Michel 
are  progressing  in  very  good  shape.  Our  agitation  and  trouble 
over  Red  Workers'  Permits  has  calmed  down  and  people 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Charles  Evans  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about  when  he  said  they  were  O.  K.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  great  weight  off  our  minds. 

William  Biddle  has  come  back  from  a  visit  to  the  Marne 
and  the  Meuse  very  enthusiastic  for  our  plans  for  the  Verdun 
area.  We  need  money  for  that,  at  least  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  could  use  a  million.  We  ought  to  have  fifty  thousand 
to-day.  I  spent  yesterday  afternoon  correcting  our  appeal 
for  money  which  we  are  going  to  send  to  America. 

J.  H.  H. 


Notes  From  the  Philadelphia  Office. 

On  the  eleventh  instant,  when  the  city  of  Phiiadeiphia  celebrated  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  a  general  celebration  the  office  of  the  Service 
Committee  was  busy  receiving  such  inquiries  as  the  following  telegram: 

"Do  you  still  need  workers?  Can  I  be  of  service?" 

Or  the  following  telegram  from  two  workers  already  accepted  for  work 
in  France,  but  expecting  long  delays  through  the  draft: 

"Wish  to  go  with  the  Unit  immediately.    Send  detailed  information." 

It  is  evident  from  these  straws  that  stock  in  the  Service  Work  has 
not  fallen  because  of  peace  prospects. 


On  the  same  day  Isaac  Sharpless,  ex-President  of  Haverford  College, 
and  Publicity  Secretary  of  the  Service  Committee,  left  Philadelphia 
for  a  series  of  addresses  in  Friends'  communities  on  Reconstruction  work. 
His  itinerary  covers  three  months  and  extends  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
During  part  of  this  time  he  will  be  assisted  by  two  men  just  back  from 
a  year's  work  in  France,  Frank  E.  Cholerton  and  Edwin  C.  Zavitz, 
Samuel  C.  Haworth,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Aaron  Napier,  of  Amboy, 
Ind.,  will  also  take  part  in  this  campaign. 


For  use  in  the  illustrated  addresses  which  will  be  giyen  during  this 
campaign,  two  stereopticon  lanterns  have  been  loaned  free  of  charge, 
one  by  the  Arthur  H.  Thomas  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  the  other  by 
a  few  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 


Two  interesting  gifts  were  received  one  day  recently.  One  was  a  gift 
of  fifty  dollars  from  the  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  at 
Elwyn,  Pa.,  in  appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  by  some  of  the  Re- 
construction Workers  during  the  influenza  epidemic.  The  other,  a  check 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  from  the  mother  of  one  of  the  workers  in  France, 
is  explained  by  a  sentence  in  the  letter  accompanying  it : 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  our  son,  Henry,  suggested  that 
we  send  him  no  Christmas  gift,  but  make  a  contribution  to  the  work  over 
there  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  interested." 


News  of  Russian  Workers. 
Two  cables  were  received  from  our  former  workers  in  Russia  on  the 
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Bleventh  inst.  Ono  indicated  that  Lydia  C.  Lewis  (now  Lydia  Lewis 
Rickman)  and  her  husband  had  reached  Honolulu.  The  other  is  sent 
from  Irkutskun  and  reports  the  transfer  of  the  work  at  Buzuluk  to 
Russian  workers  and  the  safe  arrival  of  eight  workers  as  far  as  Omsk,  en 
route  for  Yladivostock.  Of  these  three.  Anna  J.  Haines,  Emily  C.  Brad- 
bury and  Nancy  Babb  are  Americans  who  went  to  Russia  in  the  early 
summer  of  1917.    The  text  of  the  cable  is  as  follows: 

"Haines.  Bradbury.  Babb,  Jukova,  Welch,  Collis,  Baker,  Catchpool 
arrived  safe  Omsk.  Buzuluk  work  under  Russian  staff.  Address  commu- 
nications American  Red  Cross,  Yladivostock. 

Catchpool." 


What  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  mean  for  the  work  of  Friends  in 
France  cannot  be  know  n  fully  for  many  months.  It  will  include  probably 
the  following: 

(1)  Greater  ease  in  securing  permits  for  workers  to  leave  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Greater  ease  in  securing  accommodations  in  steamers  to  France. 

(3)  More  freedom  of  movement  in  France. 

(4)  Greatly  increased  need  for  workers  and  funds. 

What  it  will  mean  in  the  Verdun  area  where  Friends  have  just  under- 
taken a  new  piece  of  work,  and  for  which  the  American  Committee  has 
just  sent  a  first  installment  of  $50,000,  is  fully  described  by  a  report 
issued  by  a  committee  in  France,  which  was  published  in  The  Friend 
|London]  Tenth  Month  ISth.  Here  are  a  few  quotations: 

At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  then,  about  2,500  families  will  be 
anxious  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  district  placed  under  our 
charge.  They  will  come  back  from  all  parts  of  France  and  with  prac- 
tically no  possessions.  Many  have  contented  themselves  with  doing 
occasional  sewing  and  washing  at  remunerative  rates  for  soldiers  passing 
through  the  villages  and  between  times  have  got  along  with  their  allo- 
cation or  separation  allowances,  which  are  very  low  according  to  the 
English  or  American  standard. 


The  key  to  all  restoration  is  the  provision  of  shelter.  Wood  is  very 
scarce  and  very  expensive,  and  will  therefore  have  to  be  used  as  sparingly 
as  possible.  Also,  as  the  majority  of  the  people  for  whom  we  shall  have 
to  provide  homes  are  small  farmers,  it  seems  desirable  to  put  up  build- 
ings which,  while  providing  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  time  being, 
will  be  serviceable  for  other  purposes  later  on  when  their  owners  are  in 
a  position  to  build  for  themselves  more  commodious  homes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, suggested  that  the  majority  of  the  houses  should  be  so  planned 
that,  by  slight  alterations  such  as  removal  of  partitions,  they  can  at 
any  time  be  converted  into  good  sanitary  stables  or  byres.  If  in  addi- 
tion we  can  utilize  in  our  building  the  debris  of  the  old  villages  and  other 
hideous  relics  of  the  war,  such  as  barbed  wire  from  the  entanglements, 
and  so  clear  the  land  for  cultivation,  a  double  purpose  will  be  served. 


There  will  be  few  houses  in  the  district  which  are  not  completely 
destroyed,  and  wherever  possible  these  will  be  put  into  such  repair  as 
to  render  them  habitable. 

The  wells  will  in  many  cases  be  either  polluted  or  totally  destroyed, 
and  provision  must  be  made  for  their  cleaning  or  replacement  as  cir- 
cumstances may  demand. 

Among  other  branches  of  work,  however,  a  more  detailed  account  of 
what  should  be  done  can  be  given.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  refugees 
will  come  back  with  practically  nothing,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  provide 
for  their  immediate  needs.  There  will  be  no  shops  in  the  district,  and 
every  day  articles  of  all  kinds  are  daily  getting  scarcer  and  dearer  in  all 
parts  of  France.  We  should  set  about  procuring  the  indispensable  arti- 
cles at  once.  By  means  of  our  furniture  selling  scheme  at  Troyes  and 
Etsentiere,  where  we  are  already  selling  furniture  to  refugees  at  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost  price,  we  are  in  a  favored  position  for  knowing 
how  and  where  to  obtain  contracts  for  plain  white  furniture. 


A  hough  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  for  setting  up  each  family 
is  1,000  francs,  including  500  for  furniture,  300  for  clothes  and  trans- 
port, 60  for  rabbits  and  hutches,  40  for  poultry  and  pen,  the  rest  for 
garden  tools,  barrow,  etc.  This  figure  is  not  excessive  and  does  not  in- 
clude seeds  for  field  and  garden,  and  materials  for  clothes,  which  are 
particularly  hard  to  procure  and  should  be  provided  to  be  made  up  by 
women  working  in  the  centers,  thus  giving  employment  for  which  French 
women  have  a  particular  gift,  to  people  who  will  inevitably  suffer  at 


first  from  under-occupation.  This  is  the  quickest  and  cheapest  method 
of  procuring  clothes  in  large  quantities.  During  the  last  four  years  the 
Mission  has  successfully  conducted  such  work  rooms. 


The  task  of  the  Mission  is  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  as  soon  and 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  then  to  resell  them,  when  the  happy  day  comes, 
without  profits,  to  any  outside  party.  This  system  will  probably  appeal 
to  the  returning  population  as  much  as  it  does  to  the  authorities,  for 
the  French  peasant,  self-reliant  by  nature,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
gifts,  and  he  places  great  stress  on  his  independence  and  self-respect. 
Our  existing  organization  for  furniture  selling  will  serve  as  the  basis  of 
this  extremely  important  work.  The  principle  of  sale  being  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  our  work,  we  may  expect  a  rapid  return  on  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  capital  and  the  same  sum  can  be  used  many  times  over 
for  the  purchase  of  goods;  this  is  an  additional  argument  against  buying 
in  advance  more  than  is  necessary. 


It  is  in  the  country  that  has  formed  part  of  the  firing  line,  and  where 
in  consequence,  a  completely  new  economic  life  will  be  entailed  on  the 
population,  that  the  most  pressing  problems  will  arise.  The  provision 
of  rabbits,  poultry,  pigs  and  even  sheep  and  goats  will  come  to  a  varying 
extent  within  the  competence  of  the  Mission;  some  of  this  stock  we  can 
raise  ourselves,  and  for  the  purchase  of  others  we  can  become  agents. 
But  the  supply  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses  we  must  evidently  leave  to  the 
French  authorities. 


We  have  outlined  above  a  few  of  the  questions  it  will  be  necessary  to 
endeavor  to  solve  when  the  people  begin  to  come  home.  But  we  hope 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  and  absorbing 
interest  of  the  work.  It  will  differ  in  one  way  from  any  we  have  yet  un- 
dertaken. For  the  last  four  years  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  more 
than  patch  up  or  keep  going  the  order  of  society  that  existed  before. 
But  here  we  come  to  a  country  which  has  been  unoccupied  save  by  the 
military  for  three  years;  it  is  a  country  to  which  the  inhabitants  pas- 
sionately wish  to  return,  though  they  know  full  well  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  that  await  them.  They  will  be  colonists  and  pioneers,  and 
hence  more  than  attentive  to  any  suggestion  that  may  be  made.  Here 
is  a  unique  opportunity  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  and 
the  civil  authorities  to  try  to  build  up  a  society  a  little  better  than  the 
old  one,  or  at  any  rate  to  try  to  see  such  a  society  started  on  the  right 
fines.  This  is  a  task  which  should  appeal  with  particular  force  to  a  body 
like  the  Society  of  Friends.  One  other  point  should  be  noticed.  Though 
the  original  outlay  will  be  great,  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  will  be 
repayable  will  mean  that  the  same  money  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
for  whatever  may  appear  most  useful  at  the  time.  The  first  and  imme- 
diate need  is  for  a  sum  of  2,000,000  francs  (1385,000)  to  put  back  on  the 
land  of  their  birth  and  to  supply  with  the  minimum  of  furniture,  garden 
tools,  seeds,  professional  tools,  etc.,  some  2,000  families  driven  from  the 
neighborhood  between  Clermont-en-Argonne,  Verdun  and  Varenncs. 
Preparations  for  work  must  be  begun  at  once  if  it  is  to  be  done  efficiently, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  setting  about  making  the  first  orders.  It 
would  be  bitter  if  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  all  people,  had  to  confess 
that  peace  fell  on  them  unawares. 


Attitude  of  A.  R.  C.  Towards  Civilian  Work. 
Up  to  within  a  few  days  the  higher  officials  of  the  Rod  Cross  were 
curtailing  all  Red  Cross  work  for  civilians  in  France,  stating  that  they 
were  under  obligations  to  their  contributors  to  serve  first  the  American 
Army  and  that  they  had  not  enough  funds  to  carry  on  civil  work  on  the 
scale  of  the  past  year.  The  personnel  of  Homer  Folk's  department  has 
been  greatly  reduced  and  much  of  the  work  of  that  department  actually 
abandoned.  However,  the  present  Red  Cross  Commissioner  for  Franco 
assured  Charles  Evans  and  Charles  Rhoads  in  two  interviews  that  the 
Red  Cross  attached  great  value  to  the  work  of  our  Units,  and  that  our 
budgets  for  the  balance  of  1918  would  be  forthcoming.  He  expressed 
the  wish  to  have  our  work  continued  in  1919,  and  said  the  Red  Cross 
would  continue  to  support,  it  to  an  extent  to  be  later  determined.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  note  of  the  Central  Powers  the  general  attitude 
has  changed,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  Homer  Folk's  department  may 
take  on  fresh  life,  concerning  itself,  however,  primarily  with  work  in 
districts  released  by  the  military  advance,  while  the  work  in  other  pails 
of  France  will  probably  gradually  be  curtailed.    In  any  event,  \t  is  ob- 
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vious  that  more  funds  will  be  needed  from  America  to  carry  on  the 
work  during  the  coming  year.  C.  J.  Rhoads. 


The  motive  with  which  the  Mennonite  Church  is  supporting  the 
reconstruction  work  in  France  is  shown  by  the  following  sentence  from 
the  letter  of  application  of  two  brothers,  both  in  Class  V  as  theological 
students,  whose  applications  for  passports  have  recently  been  made: 

"One  thing  that  has  made  us  feel  that  it  is  rather  urgent  for  us  to  go 
if  possible  is  the  fact  that  no  other  Mennonite  men  outside  those  subject 
to  draft — at  least  to  our  knowledge — have  volunteered  their  services 
in  this  work.  This  has  given  many  a  wrong  impression  of  the  spirit  of 
our  people." 


The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  glad  to  give  publicity 
to  the  following  good  and  reliable  news  about  Fred.  T.  Hallowell,  a 
graduate  of  Earlham  College,  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  at  Westtown, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Friends'  Unit  in  France.  During  the  summer 
reports  of  his  severe  injury  or  death  were  circulated  and  even  printed 
in  the  public  press.  This  office  accordingly  cabled  to  France  for  infor- 
mation about  him,  and  it  has  just  received  the  following  letter  from  his 
superior  officer: 

S.  S.  U.,  No.  648. 
With  the  French  Army. 

October  11,  1918. 

Mr.  Jos.  H.  Haines. 

Dear  Sir.— la.  reply  to  your  letter  of  Sept.  30,  1918,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  Pvt.  Frederick  T.  Hallowell,  who  has  been  attached  to  my  com- 
mand for  some  months,  is  at  present  in  Paris  receiving  medical  atten- 
tion for  minor  ailments.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  contrary  to  the  rumor 
he  has  not  been  wounded  or  injured. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  Evers. 

First  Lt.  W.  L.  Evers,  C.  P.  S.  S.  U.,  648. 


Contribution  of  Boxes  Received  Week  Ending  Eleventh  Month 

9,  1918. 

Twenty-seven  in  all:  23  from  Friends,  4  from  Mennonites. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Caln  Quarterly  Meeting  convened  in  joint  session  at  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  on  Eleventh  Month  15,  1918,  with  nearly  the  usual  attendance. 

We  were  favored  with  the  company  and  service  of  Benjamin  Vail, 
John  B.  Garrett  and  Francis  T.  Guindon,  of  Vermont,  who  presented 
Minutes,  which  were  read  from  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
liberating  him  for  religious  service  within  the  limits  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  Gospel  Messages,  largely  a  plea  for  more  faith,  were  delivered 
in  the  power  and  authority  of  Truth,  to  the  tendering  and  solemnizing 
of  the  assembly,  and  it  can  truly  be  said  to  have  been  a  memorable  oc- 
casion. The  usual  routine  business  was  gone  through  with  and  the 
meeting  closed  with  the  feeling  that  it  had  been  good  for  us  to  have  been 
there.  B.  P.  C. 


Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  held  its  usual  session  on  the  12th  inst. 
The  attendance  of  members  was  good.  There  were  present  also  a  number 
of  visiting  Friends,  who  added  much  to  the  meeting  in  silent  and  vocal 
religious  exercise. 

The  Meeting  for  Worship  was  an  impressive  one,  with  a  number  of 
lively  communications.  The  burden  of  these  was  summed  up,  at  least 
in  part,  in  the  following  minute : 

"Our  meeting  was  deeply  touched  by  a  sense  of  thankfulness  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  having  answered  the  prayers  of  many  hearts  in 
bringing  to  a  close  the  state  of  war  which  has  plunged  the  world  into 
sorrow  and  suffering,  and,  as  we  trust,  in  opening  afresh  the  way  to  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  ideal  for  the  human  race :  '  Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men.'  We  were  also  deeply  conscious  of  the  weight  of  the  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  us,  and  of  the  fact  that  we  can  hope  to  meet  these 
only  as  we  look  to  the  power  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

A  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  propose  a  successor  to  Charles 
S.  Carter,  as  a  member  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

The  judgment  of  the  meeting  favored  the  plan  of  holding  our  session 


in  the  coming  Second  Month  in  two  parts,  separated  by  an  interval  for 
lunch. 

Appropriate  letters  addressed  to  our  members  in  training  camps  and 
Reconstruction  Service  were  read  and  approved.  These  letters  had 
been  prepared  and  sent  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  service. 

A  proposition  was  made  that  all  the  business  for  the  day  be  transacted 
in  joint  session.  This  met  with  much  sympathetic  response.  It  was 
realized,  however,  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  our  organization 
for  the  conduct  of  business  in  order  for  such  a  procedure  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

Another  suggestion  which  received  much  support,  was  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  study  the  subject  of  the  presentation  and  transaction 
of  our  business  and  to  make  possible  suggestions  as  to  how  our  present 
practice  might  be  improved.  The  underlying  thought  was  not  that  our 
business  should  be  hurried  through,  but  that  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  meeting  might  be  placed  more  fully  upon  the  most  deserving  mat- 
ters. This  suggestion  was  left  upon  the  minds  of  our  members,  without 
definite  action. 

After  the  closing  of  the  shutters  routine  matters  were  considered. 

John  D.  Carter,  Clerk. 


The  Autumn  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Yorkshire  Friends  is  thus  sum- 
marized by  The  Friend  [London] :  Twelve  meetings  were  held  during  the 
week-end,  astir  with  life  and  warm  with  cordial  friendship. 


The  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers  met  at  Friends'  Institute 
Eleventh  Month  20th.  Nearly  thirty  persons  were  present.  After  a  brief 
business  session  the  meeting  was  led  in  discussion  by  Anna  Moore  Cad- 
bury  on  the  subject,  "Our  Responsibility  for  Westtown  Ideals." 

F.  P.  Y. 


The  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association  did  not  send  this 
Fall  its  annual  boxes  of  gifts  to  the  Japan  Mission,  largely  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  transportation.  More  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
can  be  obtained  in  Japan  than  formerly,  and  we  desire  to  send  to  our 
Mission  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  necessary 
articles  usually  found  in  the  boxes,  and  for  Christmas  gifts.  Besides 
the  religious  observance  of  Christmas  day,  the  Mission  provides  some 
trifle  for  each  of  the  hundreds  of  children  in  the  various  Bible  schools. 
Then  some  simple,  practical  gift  is  chosen  for  each  of  the  several  native 
Bible  women  and  Evangelists  with  their  large  families  and  small  means. 

Domestics  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  various  meetings 
are  also  remembered.  The  girls  in  the  Boarding  School  have  been  re- 
ceiving articles  from  the  boxes,  but  they  are  being  taught  to  think  more 
of  giving  than  of  receiving.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  attitude  of  our 
missionaries,  who  will  expect  nothing  for  themselves. 

About  one-half  of  the  sum  desired  is  in  hand,  and  we  ask  that  the  re- 
mainder be  mailed  very  soon  to  Emily  B.  Stokes,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Box  Department. 


Report  of  The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, Ending  Eleventh  Month  23,  1918. 


From  19  Meetings  $5,362.66 

From  22  Individuals   1,455.44 

For  Supplies   10.65 

For  Reconstruction  Magazine   14.30 

For  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   35.00 


$6,878.05 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 

NOTICE. 

Merchantville  Meeting  will  be  held  Twelfth  Month  1st,  at  3  p.  m. 
All  are-invited. 

Died. — At  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  of  pneumonia, 
on  the  31st  ult.,  John  B.  Crawford,  aged  thirty-six  years;  a  member  of 
Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  on  Ninth  Month  6,  1918,  Joseph  Roberts,  in 

the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Tenth  Month  14,  1918, 

Joseph  Trimble,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age;  an  Elder  and  mem- 
ber of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

Life  and  Trust  Company 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Removed  all  War  Restrictions  from  its  Out- 
standing Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

Extra  War  Premiums  will  be  returned, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 
War  Claims  will  be  paid  in  full. 
N.  W.  Cor.  FOURTH  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES ! 


Locust  243 
Race  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 
Emom*— Muir  I57l< 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  ISL  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Oven  Throughout  the  Year, 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  n  Spruce  1646 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 
Friends'   Bible  Association 


HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 


207  Walnut  Place 


Phila. 


It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cur*  the  books  they  may  want     t  i 


Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Under  the  Management  of  both  the  larger 
branches  of  Friends. 
Winter  Term  First  Month  6— Third  Month  22,  1919 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  great  work  opening 
up  to  the  Society  of  Friends  after  the  war. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  hy  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  8t  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSONI  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation  s,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cardx        Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE — LOCUST  1782 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball— Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


TF  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
printer  stay  by  him.  He  deserves 
your  support.  If  you  are  considering 
a  change  see 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


k^Optaan 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Boo\s  and 
all  books  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  voor\  of  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 


No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 


Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 
Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Sattcrthvaite 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRFNTON.  N.  J. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigrnphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGI  LL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 


(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Investments  That  Fit  You 

A DIFFICULT  problem  with  the  aver- 
age investor  is  to  determine  just  the 
kind  of  security  that  meets  his  particular 
requirements. 

Our  current  offerings  of  bonds  and 
short-term  notes  include  issues  suitable 
for  all  classes  of  investors,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  advise  you,  upon  request,  which 
of  these  are  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 
Ask  for  PF-189. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  31  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
P  H  I  LAD  E  LP  H I A 


An  important  joint  Conference  of  all  Friends 
on  Bible  Study  and  Religious  Education  in  Our 
Day  Schools  and  First-day  Schools,  to  be  held 
at  Friends'  Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh-day  after- 
noon and  evening,  Twelfth  Month  7th.  The 
Conference  is  being  arranged  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee representing  the  Friends'  Educational 
Association,  and  the  First-day  School  Asso- 
ciation for  Arch  Street  Friends  and  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Committees  on  First-day  Schools  and 
Education  for  Friends  of  Race  Street. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  addressed  by 
Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  on  "Bible  Study  in  Religious  and 
Moral  Training,"  Elbert  Russell,  on  "The  Place 
of  Bible  Study  in  our  Day  Schools,"  and  by 
Carrie  S.  Ferris,  on  "Practical  Suggestions  for 
Teaching  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  to  Little 
Children." 

There  will  be  opportunity  for  questions  and 
discussion. 

Between  the  sessions  supper  will  be  served. 

For  the  evening  session  it  is  hoped  to  have 
Professor  Charles  Foster  Kent,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, who  will  speak  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  a  broad  program  of  religious  edu- 
cation and  the  perfection  and  standardization 
of  Bible  Study  Courses  in  our  Secondary 
Schools  so  as  to  make  them  worthy  of  receiving 
credit  for  entrance  to  college.  All  Friends  in- 
terested in  Education  are  invited. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


Representative  Store 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 


Established  1870        : :       Both  Phones 

Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


The  Tract  Association  of  Friends  has  for 
years  issued  the  FRIENDS'  CALENDAR 
and  the  MORAL  ALMANAC  at  prices 
which  paid  but  small  if  any  profit  on  the 
cost  of  production,  especially  when  any  un- 
sold portion  remained  after  the  year  for  which 
they  were  issued.  This  year  the  cost  has 
largely  increased,  and  our  prices  will  have  to 
be  advanced  to  the  following  rates,  viz ; 
Calendars,  10  cents  each;  by  mail,  15  cents. 
Almanacs,  plain,  8  cts.  each;  per  doz.,  80c. 
Almanacs,  covered,  1 0  cts.  each ;  "      "  $1.00 

For  single  copies  by  mail  add  one  cent 
each;  by  the  dozen,  5  cents  for  distances  not 
over  150  miles. 


TUNESASSA 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


"  RECONSTRUCTION  " 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends   War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  throug-h  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  TWELFTH  MONTH  5,  1918. 


No.  23. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor 
Dams  H.  Forsythe, 


Mary  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"  The  eyes  of  the  people  have  been  opened  and  they  see. 
The  hand  of  God  is  laid  upon  the  nations.  He  will  show 
them  favor,  I  devoutly  believe,  only  if  they  rise  to  the  clear 
heights  of  His  own  justice  and  mercy." 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


A  BOOK  REVIEW  NUMBER. 

It  is  intended  to  devote  most  of  next  number  to  notices 
and  reviews  of  books.  These  have  been  prepared  upon  our 
solicitation  by  Friends  who  are  readers.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  numbers  can  be  repeated  at  frequent  intervals.  Our 
paper  aims  to  have  a  literary  character  and  should  feel  some 
obligation  to  the  reading  habits  of  subscribers. 

In  the  religious  reconstruction  anticipated  for  "the  new 
world  order"  the  "printed  word"  is  to  play  an  important 
part.  This  is  indicated  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  re- 
port of  a  Conference  of  the  Extension  Committee  of  the  Bris- 
tol and  Somerset  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  Bath  (England) 
last  Ninth  Month: 

"Ernest  Taylor  spoke  of  extension  'through  the  printed  word,'  and 
pleaded  with  Friends  to  make  much  greater  use  than  they  do  of  pamph- 
lets and  books.  He  felt  that  meeting-house  libraries  should  be  modern- 
ized and  placed  under  the  care  of  young  and  energetic  librarians,  who 
might  arrange  occasional  informal  gatherings  for  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  new  books." 


WILLIAM  PENN. 


Address  of  Isaac  Sharpless  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
Eleventh  Month  8,  1918. 

(Concluded  from  page  268) 

You  find  in  the  early  government  of  Pennsylvania  a  cer- 
tain sanity  which  was  the  logical  concomitant  of  liberty. 
Her  paper  money  before  the  Revolution  never  depreciated, 
and  this,  I  believe,  could  be  said  of  no  other  colony.  She 
had  no  witchcraft  crazes.  The  one  trial  held  before  William 
Penn  himself  in  1683  in  Chester,  when  the  usual  charges  of 
injuring  children  and  bewitching  cattle  were  brought  against 
an  unfortunate  woman,  simply  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
of  the  common  fame  of  being  a  witch,  but  not  guilty  as  in- 
dicted. Her  friends  took  charge  of  her  and  no  new  cases  de- 
veloped. It  was  in  the  next  decade  that  they  were  slaugh- 
tering witches  with  horrid  cruelties  in  Massachusetts. 

Free  institutions  brought  free  thought  and  free  thought 


is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  science  can  flourish.  It  is 
no  accident  that  about  revolutionary  times  a  company  of 
scientists,  unrivaled  elsewhere  in  America,  and  perhaps  in 
Europe,  sprang  up  in  and  around  Philadelphia.  The  bota- 
nists, Bartram  and  Marshall,  the  astronomer,  Rittenhouse, 
the  ornithologists,  Audubon  and  Nuttall,  a  host  of  distin- 
guished physicians,  and  the  versatile  Franklin,  found  a  con- 
genial home  in  the  uncramped  atmosphere  of  a  liberal  de- 
mocracy. 

Freedom  and  peace  brought  also  unequaled  material 
prosperity.  The  natives  of  the  ravaged  Rhine  Valley,  then, 
as  now,  the  battleground  of  Europe,  the  hardly  used  tenants 
of  Ulster,  whose  Presbyterianism  was  attacked,  heard  of  a 
land  where  war  was  unknown  and  religion  was  secure  and 
came  in  unprecedented  numbers. 

Though  the  last  to  be  founded,  it  grew  the  most  rapidly, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  shared  with  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia,  the  leading  place  in  prosperity  and  wealth. 
Its  chief  city  was  the  largest,  best  governed  and  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  colonies.  This  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  great 
lawyer  of  the  province,  speaker  of  the  House,  and  architect 
of  our  State  House,  said  in  1737,  they  owed  not  primarily 
to  their  fertile  lands,  or  great  rivers  extending  into  the  coun- 
try, or  to  any  other  material  thing,  but  to  the  constitution  of 
William  Penn. 

The  other  principle  which  Penn  tried  to  engraft  on  his 
experimental  commonwealth  was  peace.  We  now  see  that 
there  were  at  that  time  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  permanent  adoption  of  peace  by  any  one  nation, 
and  yet  perhaps,  it  did  not  seem  to  Penn  more  impossible 
than  liberty.  A  necessary  element  to  success  must  inevitably 
be  justice.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  nations  or  neighbors 
would  be  peaceful  if  aggression  were  made  on  their  rights, 
real  or  supposed.  So  Penn  did  more  than  buy  the  Indian 
lands.  He  bought  them  of  all  claimants.  He  paid  what  was 
in  their  minds  a  liberal  price.  He  did  not  cheat  them  with 
false  maps  or  deceptive  compass  bearings,  or  weights  and 
measures  that  lied.  He  kept,  as  much  as  he  could,  fire  water 
from  them.  When  they  got  home  and  thought  the  matter 
over,  they  had  only  friendly  feelings,  and  so  till  new  forces 
came  into  power,  and  new  methods  were  used  there  were  no 
wars. 

The  position  of  Penn  and  his  friends  was  something  like 
this:  "We  will  act  justly,  even  generously  with  all,  red  men 
and  white  men  alike.  We  will  never  be  an  aggressor.  If 
attacked,  therefore,  we  will  always  be  in  the  right.  W;e  will 
not  yield  one  iota  of  our  rights  willingly,  but  will  defend  them 
by  all  means  which  in  themselves  are  right.  We  cannot  fight 
for  we  believe  that  fighting  itself  is  immoral,  and  we  will  not 
do  wrong  even  for  a  righteous  cause.  If  there  is  no  other  al- 
ternative, we  can  suffer  as  we  have  shown  our  capacity  to 
suffer  in  England,  and  conquered  by  suffering." 

Liberty  and  peace,  these  were  the  two  elements  of  the  Holy 
Experiment.  There  was  not  room  in  Europe,  for  system  there 
was  set  and  prejudices  would  not  yield.  But  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  cavalier  nature,  Penn  saw  the  ideal  Com- 
monwealth growing  up  in  these  woods.  He  was  to  have  bitter 
disappointments;  his  colonists  were  to  be  ungrateful,  nun- 
appreciative  of  their  great  opportunities,  haggling  over  little 
matters  of  property,  led  by  demagogues  into  unreasonable 
demands;  he  himself  was  to  lose  his  splendid  patrimony  in 
the  enterprise  and  go  to  a  debtor's  jail :  disease  was  to  wreck 
his  great  intellect;  the  wife  of  his  youth,  to  whom  he  was 
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romantically  attached,  was  to  be  taken  from  him;  his  chil- 
dren were  to  be  bitter  disappointments;  but  he  could  not 
foresee  these  blows  of  fortune  and  none  can  blame  him  if 
on  this  bright  autumnal  day  as  he  landed  at  Chester,  he  felt 
all  the  exultation  of  his  seemingly  unlimited  opportunities. 

Proprietor  and  legislator  by  the  charter  of  the  crown,  he 
would  use  his  great  powers,  not  for  aggrandizement  or  per- 
sonal glory,  or  a  hereditary  pre-eminence,  but  he  says:  "I 
put  the  power  in  the  people,"  and  he  saw,  perhaps  with  his 
far-seeing  vision,  a  commonwealth  where  idealism  should 
become  a  reality.  His  enthusiasm  did  not  see  the  slow  growth 
and  the  many  setbacks. 

Plato  wrote  his  Republic,  Thomas  More  his  Utopia,  John 
Locke  his  Fundamental  Constitution,  and  many  other  frames 
of  governments,  building  up  in  theory  ideal  commonwealths. 
The  last  one  was  tried  and  proved  a  failure.  William  Penn 
had  the  opportunity  and  the  wisdom,  a  combination  which 
comes  to  scarcely  one  man  in  a  millennium,  to  rear  in  his 
study  a  theory  of  government  on  the  broadest  principles  of 
right  and  justice,  and  to  set  it  to  work  in  a  vast  territory 
with  friendly  neighbors  and  a  sympathetic  population.  These 
principles  by  their  inherent  vitality  went  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  commonwealth  and  a  great  nation  found  in 
them  the  best  expression  of  its  aspirations  and  needs,  and 
we  are  living  on  them  to-day.  . 

It  is  still  true,  as  the  old  Grecian  declared,  that  "Virtue 
does  not  come  from  wealth,  but  wealth  and  every  other 
good  thing  comes  from  Virtue." 

There  is  not  time  to  do  more  than  glance  at  William  Penn 
the  man  as  distinguished  from  William  Penn  the  Statesman. 
Hepworth  Dixon  and  others  have  effectually  answered  Ma- 
caulay's  charges  to  his  discredit,  though  they  will  still  be 
read  and  believed  by  many  who  are  charmed  by  that  au- 
thor's brilliant  pages.  We  must,  however,  admit  two  weak- 
nesses among  Penn's  otherwise  great  qualities.  He  was  not  a 
good  judge  of  men.  His  choice  of  deputies  and  other  officials 
of  Pennsylvania  was  often  unfortunate.  This  made  him 
endless  trouble.  Again,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  defrauded 
by  his  steward  and  others  and  the  fraud  went  on  when  he 
knew  all  about  it,  lest  the  exposure  would  injure  his  larger 
plans  for  the  province;  a  piece  of  good  nature,  if  it  may  be 
called  such,  which  caused  him  the  loss  of  thousands  of  pounds 
and  finally  placed  him  in  a  debtors'  jail.  As  his  most  saga- 
cious adviser,  Isaac  Norris,  who  finally  untangled  the  matter 
said  of  him:  "But  the  strange  infatuation  that  should  lead 
a  man  never  to  show  this  to  any  friend  whatsoever,  before 
he  had  so  clinched  and  closed  it,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  or 
exceeded  in  a  man  of  his  sense  otherwise."  When  in  his 
young  days  he  cried  out  from  his  jail,  "My  prison  shall  be 
my  grave  before  I  will  budge  a  jot,  for  1  owe  obedience  of 
my  conscience  to  no  mortal  man,"  his  friends  must  have  had 
a  sense  of  pride  in  his  courage,  and  his  whole  life  showed  his 
sincerity.  But  one  cannot  quite  feel  the  same  way  when 
he  was  lying  in  Fleet  Street  prison  waiting  for  his  friends 
to  bring  his  creditors  to  terms,  victim  though  he  was  of  mis- 
placed confidence. 

These  seem  to  be  his  weak  spots — an  inability  to  judge 
men  and  a  certain  timidity,  when  a  bold  stroke  was  needed 
to  rid  himself  of  the  webs  of  chicanery  his  personal  and  po- 
itical  enemies  were  weaving  around  him. 

The  other  side  of  his  character  is  so  much  more  impressive 
that  these  flaws  sink  into  insignificance.  No  one  probably 
questions  the  purity  of  his  personal  life  and  the  validity  of 
his  religious  experience.  The  wisdom  of  many  of  his  Fruits 
of  Solitude,  the  fervent  appeals  of  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  and 
many  other  of  his  writings  are  not  the  products  of  a  character 
which  had  ever  suffered  a  moral  lapse,  or  had  played  the 
hypocrite. 

Mentally  he  was  a  great  man.  At  an  age  when  our  Ameri- 
can youths  are  leaving  college,  he  had  collected  a  wonderful 
store  of  knowledge,  had  written  treatises  showing  a  master- 
ship of  theological  and  practical  argument  of  no  mean  quality, 
and  the  command  of  a  most  effective  English  style.  He  was 


twenty-three  when  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  universal  tolera- 
tion took  possession  of  him. 

He  had  great  conceptions  and  projects.  In  1693  he  pub- 
lished his  scheme  for  "An  European  Dyet,  Parliament  or 
Estates,"  to  which  all  disputes  between  nations  should  be 
referred.  It  was  too  early  in  history  to  effect  this,  but  mak- 
ing allowance  for  changed  conditions,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
Presidents  Wilson  and  Taft  may  find  a  scheme  equally  prac- 
tical and  equally  hopeful,  built  on  the  same  lines. 

Three  years  later  he  published  the  first  plan  for  a  union 
of  the  American  Colonies,  a  foretaste  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution of  nearly  a  century  later. 

He  tried  also  to  nationalize  the  Society  of  Friends  by  a 
Federal  Council  but  geography  was  probably  in  the  way. 

But  his  greatest  conception  was  Pennsylvania  itself.  There 
was  no  room  in  Europe  where  conditions  were  fixed.  But  in 
the  great  unoccupied  expanse  of  the  new  world  he  would 
carry  out  his  ideals  in  a  selected  community  reserving  little 
to  himself  of  power  or  privilege.  It  was  a  glorious  concep- 
tion and  a  no  less  glorious  opportunity  and  we  find  him  con- 
stantly checking  his  ardor  by  considerations  of  duty  to  God 
and  man  as  the  seriousness  of  the  task  and  the  risks  of  fail- 
ure pressed  themselves  upon  him. 

It  is  by  such  high  purposes  and  holy  experiments,  even  if 
at  the  time  only  partially  successful,  that  the  world  is  ad- 
vanced. 


THE  PEACE  BELLS. 

On  the  day  of  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Teutons,  the  bells  were  rung  for  hours,  in 
joy  over  the  event,  suggesting  these  lines: 

Oh,  the  ringing  of  the  bells! 

What  a  tale  their  music  tells! 

How  their  vibrant  message  swells 

In  exultant  notes  that  bring 

On  the  morning's  dewy  wing, 

Joy  and  gladness  from  afar, 

To  the  world,  so  sick  of  war! 
Ring  out,  sweet  bells,  the  war's  surcease! 
Ring  in  the  golden  age  of  Peace ! 

Oh,  the  sweetness  of  the  chimes, 

That  float  out  to  all  earth's  climes, 

Prophecy  of  better  times; 

When  through  all  the  zones  of  earth, 

Joy  and  good-will  have  their  birth! 

When  exultant  love  shall  span 

All  the  brotherhood  of  man! 
Ring  out,  sweet  bells,  the  war's  surcease! 
Eing  in  the  golden  age  of  Peace! 

Fling  afar  the  joyous  strain, 

With  its  jubilant  refrain, 

Till  the  echoes  wake  again; 

Borne  away  on  every  breeze 

To  the  shores  of  farthest  seas. 

Vibrant  with  ecstatic  sound, 

To  the  earth's  remotest  bound! 
Ring  out,  sweet  bells,  the  war's  surcease! 
Ring  in  the  golden  age  of  Peace! 

May  the  symphony  that  swells 

In  the  music  of  these  bells, 

Be  the  messenger  that  tells 

Of  the  Saviour's  peaceful  sway 

In  His  children's  hearts  alway; 

And  may  His  plans  beneficent, 

Be  but  the  bounds  of  our  intent ! 
Ring  out,  sweet  bells,  the  war's  surcease! 
Ring  in  the  golden  age  of  Peace! 

Damascus,  Ohio.  — Jesse  Edqerton,  in  The  Salem  News. 
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PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON  AND  FRIENDS. 


GEORGE  VAUX,  |R. 

In  the  interesting  article  of  Isaac  Sharpless  on  "  The  Friends' 
Attitude  to  Our  W  ork,"  which  appeared  in  The  Friend  for 
Eleventh  Month  7th,  there  is  the  following  sentence,  "After 
the  [Revolutionary]  war  President  Washington  acknowledged 
the  loyalty  of  Friends  to  their  country  and  to  their  convic- 
tions." This  reference  brings  to  mind  an  interesting  historical 
event  as  to  which,  perhaps,  there  is  no  very  general  informa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  rights  which  has  come  to  be  cherished  by  Friends 
in  Great  Britain  and  which  appears  to  have  grown  up  by 
prescription  in  large  measure,  is  that  of  direct  address  to  the 
Crown.  Soon  after  the  coronation  of  a  new  monarch  there 
are  usually  frequent  references  in  periodicals  published  by 
Friends  in  England  to  the  arrangements  that  are  being  made 
for  the  presentation  of  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  new 
sovereign,  culminating  with  a  more  or  less  picturesque  account 
of  the  proceedings.  Doubtless  Friends  in  Philadelphia  had 
in  mind  something  of  the  same  sort  when  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  1789  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  congratulat- 
ing in  a  similar  manner  George  Washington,  who  had  been 
inaugurated  as  first  President  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York  City  on  Fourth  Month  30th  preceding. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was  then  held  in  the  Autumn, 
and  that  year  it  covered  the  period  from  Ninth  Month  28th 
to  Tenth  Month  3rd.  Referring  to  the  minutes  of  the  after- 
noon sessions  of  Tenth  Month  2,  1 789,  we  find  the  following: 

"The  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  preparing  an  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  coming  before  the  meeting,  was  solidly  at- 
tended to  and  the  proposal  united  with,  and  the  following  Friends  are 
appointed  to  prepare  an  essay  accordingly,  to  wit:  George  Churchman 
(and  eighteen  others),  who  agree  to  meet  this  evening  at  half-past  seven 
at  the  Fourth  Street  Meeting-house." 

On  the  following  afternoon  this  minute  appears: — 

"An  essay  of  an  address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  being 
prepared  by  the  Committee  appointed  thereto,  it  was  read  and  in  the 
freedom  of  true  brotherly  regard  deliberated  on,  and  being  with  some 
small  variations,  harmoniously  concurred  with,  and  signed  by  the  Clerk; 
the  following  Friends  being  appointed  to  attend  on  the  President  and 
present  it  the  first  suitable  opportunity  that  may  offer,  to  wit:  William 
Savery,  Samuel  Emlen,  John  Hoskins,  Oliver  Paxson,  Jacob  Lindley, 
David  Cooper,  Henry  Drinker,  Nicholas  Wain,  Samuel  Allison,  Richard 
Hartshorne,  and  James  Pemberton,  who  agree  to  meet  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  the  eighth  hour  to  confer  together." 

The  Committee  immediately  made  arrangements  for  an 
interview  with  President  Washington,  at  which  the  address 
might  be  presented,  but  decided  that  it  was  desirable  if  possi- 
ble to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Friends  in  New  York.  They 
accordingly  appeared  at  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  in 
New  York,  Tenth  Month  13,  1789.  This  meeting  made  the 
following  record: 

"Our  friends  present  from  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  informed  that 
they  are  on  an  appointment  to  present  an  address  from  their  Yearly 
Meeting  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  offering  the  same  to 
our  view,  it  was  accordingly  read  to  our  satisfaction  and  feeling  a  unity 
with  the  concern,  George  Bowne,  John  Murray,  James  Parsons,  Henry 
Haydock  and  Edmund  Prior  were  appointed  to  accompany  the  committee 
in  presenting  the  same." 

The  address  was  duly  presented  to  President  Washington 
and  his  reply  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  archives 
now  belonging  to  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The  exact  date 
when  the  presentation  was  made  does  not  appear. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1790  the  Committee  made  its 
report,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  session  of  Ninth  Month  30,  1790: 

"John  Hoskins  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  named  to  present  the  ad- 
dress to  the  President  of  the  United  States  last  year  agreed  upon,  reports, 
that  soon  after  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  six  of  them  proceeded  to  New 


York,  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  there  uniting  with  them,  appointed 
some  of  their  members  to  accompany  them,  and  way  being  made  for 
their  personal  attendance  on  the  President,  the  address  was  read  by 
one  of  the  number,  and  that  they  were  respectfully  received,  and  the 
following  answer  in  the  handwriting  of  the  President,  was  read  and  de- 
livered by  him  to  them." 

A  hurried  investigation  in  the  minutes  discloses  nothing 
which  would  indicate  that  this  precedent  was  followed  at  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  several  of  Washington's  immediate 
successors. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  can  picture  what  must  have  been 
an  impressive  scene,  the  dignified  and  courtly  first  President 
of  the  United  States  receiving  the  delegation  of  Quakers, 
themselves  probably  no  less  dignified  and  courtly  than  he! 
May  not  this  have  been  a  scene  which  might  worthily  have 
been  depicted  by  the  brush  of  Benjamin  West,  another  mem- 
ber of  our  Society. 

The  address  and  answer  are  appended. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: — 

The  Address  of  the  religious  Society  called  Quakers,  from  their  Yearly 
Meeting  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  western  parts 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Being  Met  in  this  our  annual  assembly,  for  the  well  ordering  the  affairs 
of  our  religious  Society,  and  the  promotion  of  universal  Righteousness, 
our  Minds  have  been  drawn  to  consider  that  the  Almighty,  who  Ruleth 
in  Heaven,  and  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Men,  having  permitted  a  great  Revo- 
lution to  take  place  in  the  Government  of  this  Country,  we  are  fervently 
concerned  that  the  Rulers  of  the  People  may  be  favored  with  the  Counsel 
of  God,  the  only  sure  means  of  enabling  them  to  fulfil  the  important 
Trust  committed  to  their  charge;  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  that  Di- 
vine Wisdom  and  Grace,  vouchsafed  from  above,  may  qualify  thee,  to 
fill  up  the  Duties  of  the  exalted  Station  to  which  thou  art  appointed. 

We  are  sensible  thou  hast  obtained  great  place  in  the  Esteem  and  Af- 
fections of  the  People  of  all  Denominations  over  whom  thou  presideth, 
and  many  eminent  Talents  being  committed  to  thy  Trust,  we  much  de- 
sire they  may  be  fully  devoted  to  the  Lord's  honor  and  Service;  that 
thus  thou  mayst  be  an  happy  Instrument,  in  His  Hand,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Vice,  Infidelity,  and  Irreligion,  and  every  species  of  oppression 
on  the  Persons  or  Consciences  of  Men;  so  that  Righteousness  and  Peace, 
which  truly  exalt  a  Nation,  may  prevail  throughout  the  Land,  as  the 
only  Foundation  that  can  be  laid  for  the  prosperity  and  Happiness  of 
this  or  any  Country. 

The  free  Toleration  which  the  Citizens  of  these  States  enjoy,  in  the 
public  Worship  of  the  Almighty,  agreeable  to  the  Dictates  of  their  Con- 
sciences, we  esteem  among  the  choicest  of  Blessings,  and  as  we  desire 
to  be  filled  with  fervent  Charity  for  those  who  differ  from  us  in  Matters 
of  Faith  and  Practice,  believing  that  the  general  assembly  of  Saints  is 
composed  of  the  sincere  and  upright  Hearted  of  all  nations,  Kingdoms 
and  People,  so,  we  trust,  we  may  justly  claim  it  from  others.  And  in  a 
full  persuasion  that  the  devine  Principle  we  profess  leads  into  Harmony 
and  Concord,  we  can  take  no  part  in  carrying  on  War  on  any  occasion 
or  under  any  Power;  but  are  bound  in  conscience  to  lead  quiet  and  peace- 
able lives  in  Godliness  and  Honesty,  amongst  Men,  contributing,  freely, 
our  proportion  to  the  Indigencies  of  the  Poor,  and  to  the  necessary  sup- 
port of  civil  Government;  acknowledging  those  who  rule  well  to  be  "wor- 
thy of  double  honor;"  and  if  any  professing  with  us,  are  or  have  been  of 
a  contrary  Disposition  and  conduct,  we  own  them  not,  therein  having 
never  been  chargeable,  from  our  first  establishment  as  a  religious  So- 
ciety, with  fomenting  or  countenancing  Tumults  or  Conspiracies,  or 
Disrespect  to  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  us. 

We  wish  not  improperly  to  intrude  on  thy  Time  or  Patience  nor  is  it 
our  practice  to  offer  Adulation  to  any,  but  as  we  are  a  people  whose 
Principles  and  Conduct  have  been  misrepresented  and  traduced,  wo 
take  the  Liberty  to  assure  thee,  that  we  feel  our  Hearts  affectionately 
drawn  towards  thee,  and  those  in  authority  over  us,  with  Prayers  that 
thy  Presidency  may,  under  the  Blessing  of  Heaven,  be  happy  to  thy- 
self and  to  the  People;  that  through  the  increase  of  Morality  ami  true 
Religion,  Devine  Providence  may  condescend  to  look  down  upon  our 
Land  with  a  propitious  Eye,  and  bless  the  Inhabitants  with  the  Con- 
tinuance of  Peace,  the  Dew  of  Heaven  and  the  fatness  of  the  Earth, 
and  enable  us  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  manifold  Mercies:  and  it  is 
our  earnest  concern  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  grant  thee  every  neces- 
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sary  Qualification  to  fill  thy  weighty  and  important  Station  to  his  Glory; 
so  that  finally,  when  all  Terrestrial  Honors  shall  fail  and  pass  away, 
thou,  and  thy  respectable  Consort,  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  a 
Crown  of  unfading  Righteousness,  in  the  Mansions  of  Peace  &  Joy  for- 
ever. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia  by  adjourn- 
ment from  the  28th  of  the  9th  Mo.  to  the  3rd  day  of  the  10th  Mo.,  1789. 

Nicholas  Waln, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

The  answer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Address  of 
the  Religious  Society  called  Quakers,  from  their  Yearly  Meeting  for 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  Western  parts  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I  received  with  pleasure  your  affectionate  address,  and  thank  you  for 
the  friendly  Sentiments  and  good  wishes  which  you  express  for  the  Suc- 
cess of  my  administration,  and  for  my  personal  Happiness. 

We  have  Reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that  the  present  National 
Government,  which  by  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  was  formed  by 
the  common  Counsels,  and  peaceably  established  with  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  People,  will  prove  a  blessing  to  every  denomination  of  them. 
To  render  it  such,  my  best  endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting. 

Government  being,  among  other  purposes,  instituted  to  protect  the 
Persons  and  Consciences  of  men  from  oppression,  it  certainly  is  the  duty 
of  Rulers,  not  only  to  abstain  from  it  themselves,  but  according  to  their 
Stations  to  prevent  it  in  others. 

The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  People  of  these  States,  of  worshipping 
Almighty  God  agreeable  to  their  Consciences,  is  not  only  among  the 
choicest  of  the  Blessings,  but  also  of  their  Rights.  While  men  perform 
their  social  Duties  faithfully,  they  do  all  that  Society  or  the  State  can 
with  propriety  demand  or  expect;  and  remain  responsible  only  to  their 
Maker  for  the  Religion  or  mode  of  faith  which  they  may  prefer  or  profess. 

Your  principles  &  conduct  are  well  known  to  me — and  it  is  doing  the 
People  called  Quakers  no  more  than  Justice  to  say,  that  (except  their 
declining  to  share  with  others  the  burthen  of  the  common  defence)  there 
is  no  Denomination  among  us  who  are  more  exemplary  and  useful  Citi- 
zens. 

I  assure  you  very  explicitly  that  in  my  opinion  the  Conscientious  scru- 
ples of  all  men  should  be  treated  with  great  delicacy  &  tenderness,  and 
it  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  the  Laws  may  always  be  as  extensively 
accommodated  to  them,  as  a  due  regard  to  the  Protection  and  essential 
Interests  of  the  nation  may  Justify,  and  permit. 

Go.  Washington. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

A  Department  Conducted  by  John  T.  Emlen. 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  Negroes  are  looking  back  over 
the  past  two  years  of  sacrifice  and  forward  at  the  years  to 
come  and  wondering  and  questioning  what  changes  there 
may  be  in  our  democracy.  The  following  two  news  items,  one 
occurring  one  day  before  and  the  other  one  day  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  are  marked  "  Extra"  in  a  Negro  weekly 
paper,  and  right  alongside  of  them  is  recorded  the  election 
of  colored  men  to  the  Legislatures  of  Missouri,  West  Virginia, 
New  York,  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

"On  November  ioth,  William  Bird  was  taken  from  the 
Sheffield  jail  by  a  mob  of  one  hundred  white  'Americans' 
and  hanged.  Bird  was  captured  after  a  running  fight  and 
he  was  put  to  death  for  trying  to  protect  himself  from  a  band 
of  infuriated  savages." 

"George  Whiteside  was  taken  from  the  same  jail  on  No- 
vember 1 2th  and  hanged  to  a  tree  where  it  was  thought  he 
murdered  George  Bird,  a  policeman.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  Whiteside  committed  the  mur- 
der." 

In  the  following  articles  there  are  told  some  of  the  steady, 
growing,  constructive  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
colored  people.  Such  efforts  present  the  ever-continuing 
forces  for  progress,  and  Friends  understand  them  easily  and 


take  a  definite  part  in  them.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
not  be  unsympathetic  with  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of 
feeling  and  effort  which  the  colored  people  are  sharing  with 
other  groups  at  the  present  time.  If  sometimes  these  efforts 
are  crude  or  ill-advised,  we  must  remember  that  colored  peo- 
ple have  little  background  on  which  to  build  well-planned 
propaganda,  and  if  they  are  bitter  and  lead  to  bloodshed  and 
hate  in  the  Southland  and  in  other  places,  we  must  also  remem- 
ber that  our  race  would  probably  be  much  more  so  under  like 
provocation.  The  majority  of  men  and  women  do  not  yet 
understand  that  the  methods  and  spirit  of  progress  are  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  Jesus.  The  aims  of  the  colored  people 
will  not  be  for  any  special  privileges,  but  they  will  be  fair  and 
well  intentioned. 

J.T.  E. 


Extracts  from  Annual  Report  of  Cheyney  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  1917-1918. 

Cheyney  very  definitely  feels  the  effects  of  the  war  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  school  year  19 18- 19 19.  All  of  our  men 
have  gone  to  the  military  training  camps.  With  the  extra- 
ordinary war  conditions  all  schools  have  had  to  consider  im- 
portant modifications  of  courses  of  study.  None  of  these  con- 
ditions can  be  considered  graver  than  the  alarming  shortage 
of  teachers.  Pennsylvania  has  been  so  hard  pressed  for 
rural  school  teachers  that  the  Board  of  Principals  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  has  had  to  consider  offering  two  year 
courses  in  these  schools  to  students  who  have  finished  only 
the  six  grammar  grades,  and  one  year  courses  to  high  school 
graduates.  Cheyney  is  called  upon  more  and  more  to  help 
supply  this  need  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania.  All  but  two  of 
the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1918,  for  instance,  were  imme- 
diately engaged  here.  One  of  these  is  in  war  work  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  in  France.  An  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  official 
recognition  of  this  course. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  academic  courses,  Cheyney  has 
many  special  features.  There  are  two  important  normal  de- 
partments of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art.  All  classes 
have  Red  Cross  work  as  a  scheduled  requirement,  and  all 
have  agriculture  suitable  to  the  maturity  of  the  students.  The 
Preparatory  students  have  general  study  and  work,  while 
in  the  Normal  Department  the  first  year  class  specializes  in 
poultry  raising,  the  second  year  in  normal  dairying,  and  the 
seniors  in  the  educational  garden  work.  The  girls  of  the  school 
are  doing  this  gardening,  poultry  and  dairy  work  very  well, 
and  take  considerable  pride  in  it.  At  the  same  time  in  Domes- 
tic Science  ample  time  is  given  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  cookery  and  to  the  necessary  cultural  studies.  In  the 
Domestic  Art  Department  practice  and  instruction  have  not 
been  curtailed.  In  short,  the  Cheyney  courses  of  study  are 
trying  to  keep  abreast  of  the  extraordinary  present-day  con- 
ditions. 

One  hundred  and  five  teachers  were  in  attendance  during 
the  four  weeks  of  the  Summer  school.  As  in  earlier  years  the 
courses  were  organized  to  give  a  maximum  of  practical  help 
to  teachers  in  domestic  art,  domestic  science,  gardening  and 
academic  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  them  to 
higher  ideals  of  service  and  to  give  a  broader  cultural  back- 
ground. The  classes  began  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning 
and  lasted  until  five  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Boarding  Department  of  the  Summer  school  was  well 
supplied  with  a  large  variety  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  the  ta- 
bles of  the  regular  session  are  now  being  served  entirely  from 
the  garden. 

The  farm  has  yielded  632  bushels  of  oats,  over  300  bushels 
of  potatoes,  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  of  straw,  and  the  silo  is 
two-thirds  full.  The  corn  and  roughage  are  still  to  be  har- 
vested. 

The  practice  teaching  of  the  Cheyney  students  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  valuable  help  to  the  Shelter  children  and  to 
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the  Cheyney  graduate.  Through  careful  supervision  of  the 
Shelter  teacher  and  the  special  teachers  of  the  Training  School, 
there  have  been  an  enriched  course  of  study  and  a  training 
in  efficient  habits  of  conduct  and  thinking.  Through  cooking, 
sowing,  gardening,  games  and  play,  as  well  as  through  aca- 
demic work  have  happiness  and  education  come  to  the  Shelter 
children. 

The  most  important  extension  achievement  during  the  year 
came  in  West  Chester.  There  for  several  years  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  a  recreational  and  educational  centre  for 
the  colored  people  of  the  borough.  A  very  valuable  plot 
of  land,  comprising  something  more  than  four  acres,  and  lying 
near  the  heart  of  the  colored  part  of  the  borough,  was  found 
in  the  Spring  to  be  for  sale.  The  cost  was  $4,000.  A  campaign 
lasting  about  a  month  was  organized,  and  the  money  secured 
by  direct  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  West  Chester  and  the 
nearby  communities. 

The  organization  composed  of  West  Chester  citizens,  white 
and  colored,  and  of  Cheyney  workers,  has  been  duly  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  name  of 
"The  West  Chester  Community  Centre,"  and  is  now,  we 
trust,  to  be  a  permanent  State  Institution. 

Unusual  care  has  been  taken  this  year  to  keep  all  expendit- 
ures down  to  a  minimum  and  to  maintain  the  institution  at 
a  high  level  of  efficiency  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  spite 
of  economies  in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  food,  the 
per  capita  cost  has  increased.  In  Eleventh  Month,  19 17,  it 
was  22.9  cents  per  day  and  crept  up  to  26  cents  in  Fourth 
Month,  1918.  We  have  been  encouraged  by  a  gift  of  f  10,000, 
by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  with  the  provision 
that  interest  be  paid  during  the  life  time  of  the  donor  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  very  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  with  the  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  to  supply  the  school  with  electric 
current.  The  new  arrangement  will  be  an  actual  saving  in 
running  expenses  for  light  and  power.  If  this  arrangement 
had  not  been  made,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  spend 
over  $600  in  repairs  to  our  storage  batteries  and  plant. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Cheyney  work  was  more 
urgent.  We  must  keep  before  the  public  mind  the  fact  that 
in  normal  times  at  least  6,000  new  teachers  were  called  for 
every  year,  with  only  2,500  to  meet  that  demand,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  this  general  condition  is  greatly  aggrava- 
ted. Boards  of  Education,  everywhere,  are  almost  forced 
'  to  adopt  short  courses  in  teacher  training.  Cheyney  has 
offered  to  help  as  far  as  her  resources  will  go,  and  has  asked 
for  additional  resources. 


The  Rosenwald  School  House  Building  Fund  reports  that 
up  to  Seventh  Month  1,1918,  450  school-houses  had  been  built 
in  eleven  Southern  States  at  a  cost  of  1665,555.  Of  this  J. 
Rosenwald  gave  $186,477,  the  colored  people  $194,480,  with 
the  balance  from  public  school  funds. 


Hampton's  First  Half  Century. 

The  present  year  marks  the  completion  of  Hampton's 
first  half  century. 

In  1868  General  Armstrong  began  his  work  with  fifteen 
students  and  a  staff  of  one  assistant  teacher  and  one  matron. 
There  was  not  a  dollar  of  endowment,  and  the  material  equip- 
ment consisted  only  of  125  acres  of  land  and  a  few  crude  build- 
ings, constructed  for  the  most  part  from  the  remains  of  hos- 
pital barracks  that  had  done  duty  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  fiftieth  year  of  the  school  finds  a  total  enrollment  in  all 
departments  of  1802  students —  900  boarders,  429  in  the 
Summer  School,  and  473  in  the  Whittier  Training  School; 
a  staff  of  227  salaried  workers;  and  an  endowment  of  over 
$3,000,000.  The  material  equipment  now  consists  of  142  build- 
ings and  nearly  1000  acres  of  land.— Extract  from  Fiftieth  An- 
nual Report  of  Principal. 


The  Colored  Woman  in  Industry  as  a  Result  of  War. 
Just  as  colored  men  are  going  into  the  army,  so  colored 


women  are  being  recruited  into  industry.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  eager  boys  have  gone  to  France;  we  all  know 
about  them.  Few  of  us  realize  that  at  the  same  time  an  army 
of  women  is  entering  mills,  factories  and  all  other  branches 
of  industry. 

A  great  alteration  has  come  in  manufacturing  sections  like 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Detroit  and  Chicago.  The  shifting  of  so  many  thousands  of 
Negro  laborers  and  their  families  from  the  South  during  the 
past  two  years,  has  brought  a  large  supply  of  women's  labor 
into  these  districts,  where  it  is  much  needed.  The  matter 
is  well  summed  up  in  a  letter  from  Rachel  S.  Gallagher,  Di- 
rector of  the  City  Free  Labor  Exchange,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
written  in  the  Spring: 

"  If  you  had  asked  me  two  years  ago  about  the  colored 
girls  as  wage  earners  in  Cleveland,  I  would  have  told  you  that 
they  could  be  found  in  housework,  as  laundresses  and  clean- 
ing women,  as  maids,  in  a  few  cases  in  banks  and  offices,  and 
there  were  a  few  employed  by  a  cigar  box  manufacturing 
concern. 

"To-day,  however,  when  I  started  to  list  the  firms  where 
they  were  employed,  I  found  that  they  had  entered  nearly 
every  field  of  women's  work,  and  some  work  where  women 
had  not  previously  been  employed.  To  be  sure,  at  times  in 
small  numbers,  but  they  have  made  an  entrance. 

"We  find  them  on  power  sewing  machines,  making  caps, 
waists,  bags  and  mops;  we  find  them  doing  pressing  and  va- 
rious hand  operations  in  these  same  shops.  They  are  employed 
in  knitting  factories  as  winders,  in  a  number  of  laundries 
on  mangles  of  every  type,  and  in  sorting  and  marking.  They 
are  in  paper  box  factories  doing  both  hand  and  machine  work, 
in  button  factories  on  the  button  machines,  in  packing  houses, 
packing  meat;  in  railroad  yards  wiping  and  cleaning  engines, 
and  doing  sorting  in  railroad  shops.  They  are  found  in  cigar 
factories,  stripping  and  packing,  and  in  an  electrical  supply 
manufacturing  plant  doing  hard  work.  One  of  our  workers 
recently  found  two  colored  girls  on  a  knotting  machine  in  a 
bed  spring  factory,  putting  the  knots  in  wire  springs." 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  is  organizing 
clubs  among  the  workers  of  all  factories  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
These  clubs  offer  constructive,  continuous  recreation  which 
is  linked  up  to  the  community  needs.  Organization  is,  after 
all,  the  solution  of  industrial  problems,  and  every  possible 
method  of  achieving  it  must  be  utilized. — From  The  Crisis. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  270.) 

The  real  history  of  Mount  Pleasant  School  can  never  be 
written.  It  is  recorded  only  in  the  inner  lives  of  those  who 
came  under  its  influence.  Of  agencies  human,  it  had  its  fail- 
ures, but  in  the  aggregate  it  sent  out  many  good  men  and 
women,  better  and  stronger  for  having  been  in  its  fold. 

Reference  was  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  to  the  use  of  Mount 
Pleasant  School  building  as  a  house  of  entertainment  during 
the  week  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  has  ever  fittingly  described 
this  feature  in  the  life  of  the  place.  The  accommodations 
were  often  strained  to  the  utmost.  Picture  a  long  attic-room, 
with  ordinary  mattresses  laid  end  to  end  along  the  wall,  and 
a  score  or  more  of  young  men  "put  to  bed"  crosswise  of  these 
mattresses,  with  their  feet  reaching  out  into  space.  Then  ask 
yourselves  whether  the  young  men,  being  "old  scholars" 
and  much  at  home,  would  not  be  tempted  to  such  levity  of 
action  as  accorded  but  poorly  with  even  the  outer  fringe  of  a 
religious  gathering!  But  another  and  more  enduring  picture 
is  forming.  Every  bed  below  is  occupied,  not  by  light-hearted 
students,  but  by  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, weighed  down  with  the  problems  and  cares  of  the  whole 
Society.  I  nstead  of  a  school  it  is  now  the  home  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  persons,  brought  together  under  circumstances 
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which  enabled  them  to  renew  old  friendships  and  associa- 
tions, but  solemnized  and  purified  by  the  community  of 
religious  interests. 

The  routine  of  school  life  was  followed  at  meal  times  and  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  They  assembled  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
and  sat  on  the  dining-room  stools,  as  many  of  them  had  done 
in  former  years.  In  the  evening  the  benches  in  the  collecting 
rooms  were  occupied  not  by  school  children,  but  by  sober- 
minded  men  and  women  of  all  ages. 

Some  one,  generally  the  Superintendent,  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible  and  the  company  dropped  into  silence.  Some- 
times there  were  vocal  offerings,  in  fact  the  "bed  collection" 
became  a  meeting  for  worship,  and  there  were  occasions  when 
a  solemnity,  never  to  be  forgotten,  spread  over  the  assembly. 
The  late  Elwood  Dean  was  often  engaged  in  religious  ser- 
vice in  these  gatherings,  and  one  who  knew  him  for  many 
years  thought  he  was  never  more  favored  than  at  such  times. 

Daniel  Wheeler,  of  England,  attended  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1839.  The  account  in  his  journal,  written  probably 
on  the  canal  boat  between  the  Alleghanies  and  Harrisburg 
on  the  return  trip,  makes  but  brief  mention  of  it,  but  an  aged 
Friend,  whose  memory  went  back  to  those  times,  used  to  give 
a  graphic  account  of  Daniel  Wheeler  at  Mount  Pleasant 
School.  He  said  that  D.  W.  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  girls'  room,  while  an  awed  and  deeply  interested  circle, 
as  many  as  could  get  within  the  hearing  of  his  voice, listened 
to  the  recital  of  his  experiences  in  Russia,  the  South  Seas 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  which  he  had  traversed.  These 
things  are  common  property  now  in  his  published  writings, 
but  were  then  a  living  experience  which  came  with  great 
freshness  to  his  hearers. 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  to  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding 
School  and  matters  relating  to  it,  there  seems  no  easy  way  to 
dismiss  the  subject  without  explaining  to  this  generation  why 
there  is  no  longer  an  institution  of  that  name. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  separation  occurred  in  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1854.  This  was  the  culmination  of  a 
period  of  unsettlement,  lasting  over  several  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  some  bitterness  was  engendered,  and  the 
vital  points  at  issue  became  so  involved  with  evidences  of 
human  frailty  that,  as  afterward  appeared,  outside  parties 
could  with  difficulty  determine  which  was  the  real  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  and  the  rightful  claimant  to  the  school 
property.  The  respective  parties  were  denominated  the 
Hoyle  party  and  the  Binns  party,  from  the  names  of  the 
two  clerks.  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  recognized  the 
Hoyle  party,  but  after  the  first  year  corresponded  with 
neither.  The  Binns  party  was  recognized  by  most  of  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings  in  America,  and  by  London.  The 
Hoyle  party  remained  in  control  of  the  school  property,  but 
did  not  exclude  children  of  the  other  branch. 

Thus  matters  remained  until  after  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  Binns  Yearly  Meeting  made  a  formal  demand  for  pos- 
session, and  ultimately  entered  suit  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership.  The  case  came  on  for  trial  in  the  Tenth 
Month  of  1868,  before  three  Judges  sitting  as  a  Circuit  Court 
of  Ohio  at  Steubenville.  Numerous  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined, but  there  was  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  events 
at  the  time  of  the  separation  in  1854.  The  real  difficulty 
which  confronted  judges  and  lawyers  was  on  the  effect  and 
significance  of  certain  usages  and  practices  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  the  importance  which  should  attach  to  the 
action  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  recognizing  one  or  the 
other  of  the  claimants.  Dr.  Charles  Evans,  of  Philadelphia, 
editor  of  The  Friend,  was  present  and  testified  in  regard 
to  these  matters.  On  all  questions  of  history,  organization 
and  the  usages  of  the  Society  he  was  probably  the  best  living 
authority,  and  he  was  able  to  thread  his  way  through  the 
tangle  of  events  to  the  material  enlightenment  of  the  court 
and  to  the  clearing  up  of  many  questions  which  had  arisen 
during  the  controversy  accompanying  the  separation.  One 
of  the  opposition  lawyers  is  credited  with  a  remark  to  the 


effect  that  "that  man  Evans  from  Philadelphia  was  the  clear- 
est-headed witness  he  had  ever  encountered." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

"  THE  CHRIST  OF  GOD." 

.    Luke  ix:  20. 
Teach  us  to  know  Thee  as  Thou  art,  our  Saviour, 
More  than  the  Christ  in  history  and  art, 
"The  Christ  of  God,"  who  suffered  to  redeem  us,* 
And  now  in  glory  bears  us  on  His  heart. 

Not  only  as  a  Teacher  great  and  gracious, 
Seen  through  the  Shadows  of  long  ages  past, 

Not  only  as  a  subject  meet  for  study, 
With  light  of  recent  research  round  Thee  cast. 

Thou  Holy  One,  who  wast  from  the  beginning,  f 
We  bow  before  Thee,  God  and  Thee  adore, 

And  praise  Thee  that  Thou  took  our  human  nature 
And  died  that  we  might  live  forevermore.J 

The  Holy  Babe  of  Bethlehem  we  worship, 
We  praise  the  Sacrifice  Who  hath  atoned, 

We  hail  the  Conqueror,  o'er  death  triumphant, 
We  laud  the  King  in  glory  high  enthroned. 

We  pray  Thee,  Lord,  to  purify  us  wholly, 

And  ask  that  Thou  wilt  reign  within  each  heart, 

Fulfil  Thy  promise,  "  I  am  with  you  alway," 
Teach  us  to  know  Thee  even  as  Thou  art. 

— S.  J.  T. 

*Isaiah  53.  fJohn  i:  1,  12,  14.  Jl  Peter  iii:  18. 


DOUKHOBOR  NOTES. 

JOSEPH  ELK1NTON. 

As  the  Commissioner  of  Imigration  at  Winnipeg  ad- 
vised, we  found  Peter  Veregin  at  Veregin  station  sending 
some  seventy  Doukhobors  by  train  to  British  Columbia,  as 
he  had  brought  them  to  Saskatchewan  to  assist  in  the  thresh- 
ing. He  turned  us  over  to  his  General  Manager,  M.  W. 
Kazakoff,  who  was  most  polite  and  kind  in  giving  us  all 
the  information  we  desired  about  the  Community  Doukho- 
bors, and  also  taking  us  on  a  fifty-mile  ride  in  his  auto  among 
the  villages  of  that  section,  and  sharing  his  own  bed  with  us 
in  a  very  attractive,  clean,  modern  house,  containing  a  brick 
stove,  four  feet  by  two,  running  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
and  radiating  heat  most  agreeably  throughout  the  night.  We 
also  partook  at  his  own  table  of  the  regulation  Doukhobor 
food.  He  did,  not,  however,  tell  us  anything  about  the  In- 
dependent Doukhobors,  some  two  thousand  of  whom  reside 
in  this  District,  nor  was  he  apparently  anxious  that  we  should 
meet  personally  with  the  Community  Doukhobors.  He  re- 
ported that  many  of  the  Doukhobors  were  ill  with  the  pre- 
vailing influenza,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  inadvisable 
for  us  to  attempt  to  meet  with  them  in  groups.  The  influenza 
has  struck  these  Doukhobors  particularly  hard — the  first 
serious,  universal  sickness  known  among  them  during  the 
past  two  decades.  While  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  rela- 
tively small,  some  of  their  choicest  young  parents  have  been 
carried  off. 

M.  W.  Kazakoff  was  willing  to  publish  an  address  which 
I  wrote  to  them  explaining  our  coming  and  desire  for  their 
spiritual  good.  They  have  improved  their  physical  condi- 
tion immeasurably  and  have  bought  up  land  by  the  thousands 
of  acres,  so  that  they  own  whole  townships,  and  have  paid 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  for  it,  in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia.  Their  policy  now  is  to  build  a  large 
community  house  on  every  section  of  land  for  four  or  five 
families;  with  ample  accommodation  for  twenty-five  horses, 
and  as  many  cattle,  in  large  and  ventilated  barns,  strikingly 
in  contrast  with  the  first  homes  and  barns  that  they  built 
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twenty  years  ago.  Each  homestead  of  this  kind  has  a  gran- 
ary.  holding  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  we  noticed  at  Yeregin  station  five  grain  elevators  with 
a  capacity  of  seventy-five  thousand  bushels  each,  in  addition 
to  three  others  of  forty  thousand  bushels  apiece,  so  there 
must  have  been,  with  the  present  prices  of  wheat,  a  very 
large  income  this  season.  However,  Peter  Veregin  told  us 
they  had  invested  three  million  dollars  in  land,  and  owed  one 
and  a  quarter  million  yet. 

The  character  of  all  the  buildings  and  their  sanitary  con- 
dition was  exceedingly  inviting,  because  built  so  substan- 
tially, but  we  felt  all  the  time  that  the  material  interest  of 
these  Doukhobors  was  more  in  evidence  than  their  spiritual 
life. 

We  had  a  two  hours'  talk  with  Peter  Veregin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  educating  their  young  people,  during  which  we  found 
ourselves  in  an  entire  disagreement  with  him  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  education  in  general.  He  insisted  that  the  edu- 
cated mind  did  not  favor  manual  labor,  and  the  first  duty 
of  each  person  was  to  produce  out  of  the  soil  enough  to 
maintain  himself,  or  herself,  pointing  to  the  picture  of  the 
"Gleaners,"  also  "The  Angelus,"  and  "Christ  Before  the 
Rabbis  of  His  day,"  as  all  in  favor  of  keeping  his  people  play- 
ing the  role  of  peasants.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  have 
directly  from  his  own  lips  his  attitude  towards  education  in 
general,  and  to  realize  exactly  what  we  had  to  meet  as  long 
as  he  has  control  of  the  Community. 

The  next  morning  we  met  with  the  Independent  Doukho- 
bors, and  had  the  most  full  and  responsive  opportunity  to 
convey  to  them  our  mission  among  them.  There  was  the 
greatest  difference  between  their  attitude  and  that  of  the 
Community  Doukhobors.  They  seemed  to  be  very  open  and 
earnest  to  carry  out  our  desires  in  their  behalf,  and  promised 
to  raise  a  substantial  sum  for  the  reconstruction  work  in 
France,  carried  on  by  our  Society,  as  evidence  of  their  grati- 
tude for  the  help  given  them  in  the  past.  When  we  suggested 
to  Peter  Veregin  that  he  might  do  the  same,  he  made  the 
excuse  that  as  long  as  they  owed  so  much  money  for  land, 
they  were  unable  to  help  in  this  good  work. 

One  of  the  Independent  Doukhobors  very  kindly  took  us 
to  Buchanan,  where  Robert  Buchanan  lives,  and  we  learned 
very  fully  from  him  of  his  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
Doukhobors  during  the  past  twenty  years.  One  Doukhobor, 
Constance  Plaxin,  who  worked  most  faithfully  for  Robert 
Buchanan  for  six  years  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  had  not  a  cent  to  begin  with.  This  man  is  now  worth 
$45,000,  and  had  bought  property  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  his  sons  having  an  equal  amount  of  prop- 
erty. We  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  this  man  and  his  family 
so  comfortably  situated,  with  flocks  of  fowl  and  herds  of 
horses,  cows  and  sheep,  and,  above  all,  with  a  true  Christian 
spirit.  His  neighbors  also  had  built  modern  homes  with  hot 
air  furnaces  in  the  cellars,  and  anxious,  too,  that  their  chil- 
dren should  have  education  beyond  the  secondary  school. 
This  gave  us  great  encouragement,  so  that  Walter  Smedley 
and  1  have  both  came  away  from  the  Independent  Doukho- 
bors with  a  very  much  increased  hope  for  their  future. 

In  the  Prince  Albert  District  we  visited  the  Doukhobors 
who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
found  they  were  also  very  prosperous  and  comfortably  loca- 
ted on  homesteads,  with  a  school-house  nearby,  in  which  we 
met  some  fifty  Independent  Doukhobors.  There  are  none  of 
the  Commune  in  this  district. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  enforcing  compulsory  edu- 
cation. There  was  no  comparison  between  the  cramped 
conditions  of  their  village  life  of  years  past  and  the  present 
scattered  and  settled  condition  on  homesteads  that  we  saw 
at  present.  We  left  with  these  Doukhobors  our  most  ear- 
nest request  that  they  should  teach  their  children  the  truths 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  give  them  a  sufficient 
education,  and,  above  all,  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  the 
behests  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  own  souls.  They  en- 
tered very  fully  and  responsively  into  our  appeal  to  contrib- 


ute something  out  of  their  bounty  toward  the  reconstruction 
work  in  France. 

The  ride  of  seventy-five  miles  over  this  fertile  prairie  coun- 
try, which  has  been  so  greatly  improved  by  the  breaking  of 
the  soil  and  the  raising  of  wheat  crops,  sometimes  yielding 
as  high  as  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring days  of  our  long  journey.  Wm.  C.  McCheane,  who 
has  resided  here  for  some  years  past,  accompanied  us. 

We  attended  meeting  at  Halcyonia  with  some  twenty  of 
our  English  Friends,  who  have  settled  near  Borden,  to  great 
satisfaction.  Hugh  Wake  and  his  family  entertained  us  most 
kindly,  and  Joseph  Hinde  likewise.  David  and  Lydia  Crabb 
also  were  most  hospitable  in  entertaining  us  at  Borden.  We 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  marvellous  moonlight  by  which  we 
traveled  down  to  the  Saskatchewan  River  on  foot,  across 
prairie  land  and  muskrat  villages,  plodding  into  the  musk- 
rat  villages,  containing  a  colony  of  ten,  with  waterways 
leading  from  the  main  slough,  that  they  frequent,  into  their 
storehouses,  and  pressing  on  through  the  great  growth  of 
bulrushes  which  they  use  in  the  construction  of  their  homes, 
some  two-and-a-half  feet  high  by  three  feet  through. 

We  are  now  with  Peter  Makaroff,  in  Saskatoon,  who  spent 
three  years  at  Media  fifteen  years  ago  attending  school,  and 
had  spent  seven  years  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  He 
is  now  a  lawyer  of  good  standing  and  very  much  interested 
in  all  the  problems  confronting  their  people.  This  one  ex- 
ample of  a  grateful  and  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  effort 
made  to  educate  the  Doukhobors  is  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  all  that  was  done  in  their  behalf.  He  was  so  much  re- 
gretting that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  our  reconstruction 
work  in  France,  as  he  had  been  organizing  their  people  to 
meet  the  recent  military  draft  and  maintain  this  same  prin- 
ciple of  universal  good-will  which  our  Society  has  sought  to 
preserve  in  the  midst  of  all  the  recent  stress,  and  he  said 
that  this  service  in  France  would  have  so  exactly  met  the 
desire  they  had  to  show  the  Canadian  Government  that  they 
were  willing  to  work  with  the  Government  all  they  could  in 
ministering  their  principle  of  universal  good-will  while  main- 
taining their  religious  convictions. 

There  are  altogether  some  four  thousand  Doukhobors 
belonging  to  the -Commune,  under  Peter  Veregin's  domina- 
tion, while  five  thousand  have  withdrawn  from  his  rule,  and 
these  latter  show  a  remarkable  progress  both  materially  and 
otherwise. 

Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canada,  Eleventh  Month  20,  1918. 


REPORT  OF  THE  T.  WISTAR  BROWN  TEACHERS' 

FUND. 

From  Fifth  Month  1 1,   1917,  to  Fifth  Month  10,  1918,  the 
T.  Wistar  Brown  Teachers'  Fund  Trustees  made  eighty- 
grants  from  the  fund  to  sixty-four  persons,  fifty  women  and 
fourteen  men. 
The  purposes  for  which  the  grants  were  given  were: 

For  Study  in  Summer  Schools  26 

For  Visits  to  Schools  for  Observation   :  ....  20 

For  Attendance  at  Educational  Conventions  17 

For  Winter  Courses  in  Colleges  or  Normal  Schools, 

whole  or  part  time  16 

For  Special  Grant   1 

80 

All  but  six  of  the  recipients  of  the  grant  had  had  experi- 
ence in  teaching;  forty-six  were  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  donor  of  the  Fund  would  seem 
to  have  been  carried  out.  The  reports  of  the  recipients  of  the 
grants  show  the  kinds  of  benefit  received.  The  following 
quotation  from  those  who  took  courses  in  Summer  Schools 
are  interesting: 

"  The  Summer  was  a  most  inspiring  one." 

"1  think  the  value  in  inspiration  was  worth  while,  fhe 
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grant  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  that  teachers  are  lifted 
from  the  rut." 

"  My  courses  were  of  intrinsic  value  and  gave  background 
for  my  work  in  the  school  year.  Suggestions  as  to  method 
were  received,  although  1  did  not  select  courses  in  pedagogy. 
The  opportunities  were  many  to  observe  model  classes,  meet 
other  teachers,  compare  notes,  and  participate  in  a  brief 
academic  life.  To  be  a  pupil  again  helps  one  to  teach  with  the 
pupil's  point  of  view  more  clearly  in  mind.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  grant." 

"It  is  hard  to  express  the  full  benefit  of  a  six  weeks  spent 
at  Columbia.  I  hardly  realized  it  in  full  till  at  work  again, 
when  1  found  1  could  carry  new  life  and  inspiration  to  all 
my  class  work.  The  mingling  with  big  thinkers  in  educational 
lines,  the  freshening  up  on  what  one  already  knows,  and  the 
ability  afforded  to  get  the  new  points  in  modern  lines  of 
class  work  were  all  of  inestimable  value;  and  above  all  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  University,  and  the  breadth  of  view 
and  serious  consideration  of  education  for  the  future  needs 
in  a  great  crisis  such  as  we  are  passing  through,  made  the 
summer  one  of  deeper  benefit  than  I  had  deemed  it  possible 
in  the  outlook." 

"  For  me,  this  summer  was  exactly  what  I  wanted,  giving 
me  health,  much  practice  in  colloquial  French  as  well  as 
writing  and  reading  of  classics  and  inspiration." 

"The  work  which  I  have  taken  during  this  summer  course 
will  be  of  great  value  to  me  in  my  work  as  a  teacher,  as  well 
as  giving  me  several  points  toward  obtaining  a  degree  from 
the  University. 

The  good  derived  from  observing  other  schools  is  described 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  twenty  teachers  who  were  enabled 
by  the  Fund  to  make  such  visits: 

"  I  feel  through  this  trip  I  have  gained  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  I  shall  be  the  better  able  to  carry  on  this  work 
next  year  in  the  Germantown  Friends'  School." 

A  young  woman  who  had  been  struggling  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege education  in  preparation  for  her  life  work  as  teacher  de- 
scribes the  difference  that  a  grant  from  the  Fund  made  to 
her: 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  tell 
how  very  much  this  grant  has  meant  to  me.  1  worked  for 
my  room  and  board  two  years  and  so  can  appreciate  the  great 
change  it  makes  in  being  able  to  enjoy  the  real  life  of  the  col- 
lege, from  which  I  was  almost  entirely  cut  out  on  account  of 
my  duties.  1  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  real  worth  of  col- 
lege comes  not  only  in  the  class-room  and  I  feel  twice  as  able 
to  meet  situations  with  a  broader  view  than  last  year  or  the 
year  before.  I  have  more  opportunity  to  meet  broad  people 
and  get  a  wider  scope  than  before.  My  mind  is  less  on  dish- 
washing and  carpet-sweepers  and  more  on  the  things  which 
a  big  university  has  to  give  to  one  preparing  to  be  useful." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  record  that  very  cordial 
letters  have  been  received  from  our  school  principals  expres- 
sing their  appreciation  of  the  fresh  life  that  the  Fund  is  bring- 
ing into  their  schools. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  our  young  people  who  will, 
in  the  near  future,  be  released  from  reconstruction  and  other 
work  occasioned  by  the  war,  will  feel  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  the  right  training  of  our  children  for  future  citi- 
zenship, and  that  the  Fund  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  them  in 
developing  their  gifts  of  teaching. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  grants  to  teachers  during  the 
year  was  $i 3,458. 18. 

 CHILDREN'S  CORNER.  

A  Quaker  Lion-heart. — Long,  long  ago  at  Oxford  in 
England,  there  was  born  one  day  a  little  son  of  England's 
king  and  queen  who  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  fearless 
knights  of  his  time.  He  was  christened  "  Richard."  This 
prince,  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  led  the  third  crusade  to 
Palestine  to  gain  back  for  Christendom  the  sacred  tomb  at 
Jerusalem,  and  because  of  his  superlative  bravery  then  and 
ever  afterward,  in  battle  or  in  private  combat,  was  named  by 


his  admiring  subjects  "  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,"  which  means 
Richard,  with  the  heart  of  a  lion. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  as  that,  but  still  not  very  lately 
either,  there  was  born  down  in  North  Carolina  a  baby  boy 
who  was  to  grow  to  mahnood  with  just  as  brave  a  heart  as 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  possessed.  He,  too,  was  destined  to 
fight  battles  "  For  God  and  Right,"  in  which  he  would  lead 
and  be  victorious,  but  they  were  not  to  be  battles  of  the 
sword,  for  this  boy  was  born  into  a  loyal  Quaker  family. 

When  he  was  still  very  young,  his  mother  and  father  taught 
him  that  his  first  duty  was  always  to  please  his  Heavenly 
Father,  and  our  Quaker  boy  grew  up  with  that  idea.  Often, 
in  those  days,  before  he  started  to  do  a  thing,  he  would  stop 
to  ask  himself,  "Is  this  the  thing  to  do?"  and  to  murmur, 
"Thou  God,  seest  me."  It  did  not  matter  to  him  what  people 
said  about  him  if  he  felt  he  was  doing  God's  will.  He  believed 
in  God's  power  and  that  if  he  followed  Him  he  could  not  fail. 

Grown  to  manhood,  this  young  Quaker  began  to  dream 
dreams  of  crusades,  just  as  did  Richard  of  old.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  went  out  against  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
great  evil  and  a  blot  upon  the  fair  shield  of  Christendom:  the 
possession  by  the  Christless  Turks  of  the  sacred  tomb  at 
Jerusalem.  Just  so  our  Quaker  hero  consecrated  himself  to 
fight  whatever  he  might  meet  with  that  his  conscience  told 
him  was  not  right  in  the  world.  All  about  him  he  saw  people 
suffering  from  grievous  wrong  and  he  dreamed  dreams  of 
banishing  those  wrongs  forever  and  of  setting  up  in  their 
places  the  ideals  of  Christianity. 

When  still  a  young  man,  this  champion  of  Right  traveled 
to  Indiana,  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  where  he  settled  and 
has  lived  ever  since.  In  that  State  he  has  worked  out  his 
theories  and  dared  to  live  out  his  dreams,  until  to-day  the 
results  of  them  are  nation-wide. 

Two  sterling  qualities  have  characterized  his  long  and  busy 
life:  fearlessness  and  tirelessness. 

Looking  out  upon  the  world  with  a  keen  eye  and  eager 
energy,  he  felt  that  his  crusades  for  Right  must  follow  two 
courses;  must  enforce  those  laws  and  conditions  which  were 
already  good,  advocating  their  enlargement  and  growth;  and 
must  rout  those  things  in  society  which  were  entirely  evil, 
substituting  what  was  pure. 

We  find  him,  therefore,  at  the  front  in  forward  movements. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  administrator  of  funds  assem- 
bled by  his  and  other  Yearly  Meetings  to  help  the  freedmen 
of  the  South  after  the  Civil  War.    .    .  . 

Things  that  are  woefully  wrong  with  the  world,  however, 
have  always  held  a  particular  challenge  for  our  fearless  friend. 
Corrupt  politics,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  inefficient  laws  about 
public  charities  and  correction  of  crime,  he  saw  in  his  youth, 
and  he  determined  that  his  life  should  count  toward  revolu- 
tionizing the  public  conscience  in  its  lazy  attitude  toward 
those  established  evils. 

When  one  is  in  business  as  this  man  was,  it  is  "taking  a 
chance"  to  come  right  out  and  openly  fight,  vigorously  and 
continuously,  the  organized  liquor  traffic.  But  our  Quaker 
knight  never  hesitated.  The  men  who  manufactured  and 
sold  alcoholic  drinks  came  to  fear  him  greatly.  They  couldn't 
find  anything  bad  to  say  about  him  so  they  could  only  wish 
he  would  forget  about  them.  A  good  story  is  told  of  one  of 
them:  "Upon  one  occasion,  a  certain  saloon-keeper  was  a 
witness  in  a  trial.  The  attorneys  in  questioning  him  in  the 
case  asked  him,  among  other  things,  if  he  knew  a  man  in 
the  city  of  Richmond  by  the  name  of  our  Lion-heart.  '  Yes,' 
the  man  said,  '  I — know  a  man  of  that  kind.'  Are  you  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  him?'  'Yes,  1  am  very  well  acquainted 
with  him.'  'Well,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he?'  'Well,' the  man 
said,  '  In  general  he  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  man.  He's  a 
very  good  fellow,  if  he  would  only  let  whiskey  alone!'"  But 
our  Quaker  was  not  willing  to  "let  whiskey  alone"  and  his 
fight  against  it  was  one  of  the  crusades  which  he  helped  to 
lead  and  win  in  Indiana. 

Another  crusade  which  he  has  led  has  been  that  for  good  citi- 
zenship and  pure  politics.   He  did  not  believe  in  staying  out 
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of  politics  because  it  was  corrupt;  that  seemed  to  him  but  a 
powerful  reason  for  going  into  it!  So  he  has  done  his  level 
host  to  make  politics  in  his  part  of  the  country  more  nearly 
blameless  and  Christian.  He  has  insisted  on  keeping  the 
handling  of  our  ballot  boxes  "square"  and  on  having  all 
ballots  cast  counted  honestly.  Sometimes  he  stayed  at  the 
polls  all  day  himself  to  see  that  nothing  crooked  was  done. 


Perhaps  the  Quaker  Lion-heart  is  best  known  in  public 
life  by  his  work  on  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, of  which  he  was  virtually  the  founder  and  for  many 
years  the  leader  and  vital  force.  It  is  the  business  of  this 
Board  to  see  that  all  public  institutions  in  the  State,  estab- 
lished as  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  or  for  the  detention  of 
criminals,  are  run  correctly  and  without  waste  of  money  or 
abuse  of  the  inmates,  and  the  Board  has  to  thank  him  for 
many,  many  visits  to  such  public  homes  where  he  spent  hours 
checking  up  on  the  administration — the  members  of  which 
were  not  always  glad  to  see  him — and  talking  kindly  with  the 
unfortunate  ones  detained  there,  cheering  and  advising  them 
about  both  their  outward  and  inner  lives.  One  institution 
which  is  especially  indebted  to  him  is  the  State  Reformatory 
at  Jeffersonville.  This  School  used  to  be  a  penitentiary  where 
all  offenders  were  herded  without  discrimination,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  agitation  that  it  was  changed  to  a  Reform 
School,  strictly  devoted  to  young  men  averaging  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  them  there  now, 
learning  honest  trades  and  so  getting  ready  for  their  second 
chance. 

Many  reform  movements  which  to-day  are  established 
facts  or  are  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity,  can  be  traced  back 
to  beginnings  which  our  Quaker  Lion-heart  gave  them.  Long 
ago  he  saw  the  need  for  them  and  labored  with  all  his  strength 
to  bring  them  to  pass,  pulling  up-hill  when  nobody  cared 
whether  he  succeeded  or  not.  He  was  not  afraid  to  dream 
of  a  great  good  to  come  and  to  begin  to  bring  it  when  other 
people  were  waiting  till  some  time  when  they  should  not  meet 
so  much  opposition. 

It  is  because  of  his  frankly  Christian  and  unselfish  attitude 
through  life  and  the  fearless  deeds  which  he  has  done,  that 
to-day  we  call  Timothy  Nicholson  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, at  the  celebration  of  his  ninetieth  birthday, — a  "Quaker 
Lion-heart." — Gertrude  E.  Simms,  in  The  American  Friend. 


LETTER  FROM  ESTHER  L.  WHITE. 

(Concluded  from  page  272.) 

The  situation  here  is  appalling  and  they  say  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  dare  to  contemplate  what  it's  going  to  be  like 
through  the  winter.  Children  from  twelve  years  up  and  old 
people  have  been  turned  out  onto  the  streets  from  charitable 
homes  to  beg  for  their  bread,  because  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do.  You  are  met  in  every  block  by  old  men  and  women, 
mothers  with  babies,  all  begging.  You  can't  sit  down  in  any 
restaurant  in  any  town  near  here,  hardly,  without  having 
children  and  grown-ups  come  and  beg  you  for  bread  or  for 
money.  1  see  people  every  day  in  the  street,  who,  1  know,  are 
starving  to  death.  When  even  we  are  sometimes  put  to  it  to 
get  enough  to  eat,  thee  may  imagine  how  awful  it  is  for  those 
who  haven't  money.  The  soldiers  and  the  working-men  are 
faring  all  right,  but  the  very  poor  without  men  and  the  middle 
plain  people  are  the  ones  that  are  starving.  These  people 
with  whom  I'm  living  are  really  starving,  too.  I  at  first  tried 
to  get  along  by  eating  their  supper,  having  breakfast  in  my 
own  room  and  going  out  to  dinner — but  I  went  to  bed  hun- 
gry, so  I'm  getting  my  own  supper  and  breakfasts  in  my  own 
room,  and  going  out  for  dinner.  Prices  are  so  appalling  and 
there  are  so  many  people  pale  and  hungry  all  around,  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  get  away.  We  have  had  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  taking  out  the  five  hundred  children  on  account  of  the 
political  situation.  However,  we  are  hoping  to  bring  in  flour 
under  the  International  Red  Cross  to  feed  children  with, 
instead.  We  don't  know  yet  whether  we  shall  succeed.  But 


we're  trying  every  way  we  can.    has  already  left  for 

the  colonies  and  I  am  here  to  sign  agreements  between  our- 
selves and  the  government,  to  get  arrangements  made  for 
getting  winter  clothing  down  to  the  colonies  and  to  choose 
a  staff  for  the  winter.  I'm  hoping  to  leave,  too,  within  ten 
days  or  so. 

The  men  were  living  with  Count  Tolstoy — Count  Leo 

Tolstoy's  son.  Now  that  has  left  a  room  empty,  I  shall 

probably  go  there,  too.  They  are  only  too  pleased  to  have 
foreigners  come  in,  so  their  extra  rooms  will  not  be  comman- 
deered by  the  government. 

These  are  some  of  the  prices  we  pay  for  food.  Imagine 
me  eating  cheese!  Cheese,  however,  is  my  main  dish  for 
supper.  1  bought  nearly  a  whole  cheese — not  quite  four  and 
a-half  pounds,  for  which  I  paid  ninety-nine  roubles  ($50). 
Flour  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  a  pound,  and  that 
makes  only  black  bread.  Honey  is  twenty-two  roubles  a 
pound,  and  very  difficult  to  buy  at  that.  Potatoes  are  scarcely 
to  be  bought,  but  are  two  roubles  a  pound.  There  is  plenty 
of  fruit,  but  all  at  famine  prices.  Apples  two  roubles,  one 
R.  two  R.  apiece,  etc.,  etc.  Tomatoes  seven  roubles  a  pound. 

For  my  breakfast  I  have  had  two  lovely  tins  of  meat  that 
came  out  of  the  English  bales — one  tongue  and  one  ham. 
They're  all  gone  now,  though,  so  I  don't  know  what  I'll  eat. 
I  go  out  for  dinner,  and  for  supper  I  eat  bread  and  cheese  and 
am  only  too  thankful  I  have  nice  bread.  We  brought  a  few 
pounds  of  flour  with  us  and  Countess  Tolstoy  baked  some 
bread  for  us — she  did  it  herself,  too.  She's  a  great  old  lady. 
I  must  tell  thee  about  her  some  time.  I'm  scared  now  for 
fear  my  bread  won't  last  me.  If  it  doesn't,  I  don't  know  what 
I  shall  do.  I'll  be  all  right,  though,  if  I  go  to  the  Tolstoy's. 
I  can  get  dinner  and  supper  both  there,  so  I  won't  eat  so 
much  bread. 

I  do  hope  thee  isn't  worrying  about  our  safety.  We're 
perfectly  free  here  in  Moscow — come  and  go  in  and  out  of 
the  foreign  office  and  all  the  other  offices.  We  have  fine  papers 
from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  They  all  know  we're  a 
pacifist  organization  and  are  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
helping,  so  nobody  could  be  safer  than  we.  We're  so  disap- 
pointed that  all  the  Americans  and  English  are  leaving,  but 
they're  none  of  them  in  quite  such  good  standing  as  we  are, 
because  they're  not  pacifists. 

I  would  sometimes  give  anything  I  own  to  see  thee  for  a 
minute  or  two,  but  that  time  will  come,  I  hope,  before  another 
year,  anyway.  I'm  hoping  to  get  this  letter  out  by  the  re- 
turning Americans. 

Esther  L.  White. 


LETTER  FROM  ANNA  J.  HAINES. 

[Extracts  from  three  le,tters  written  by  Anna  J.  Haines  from  Third 
Month  27th  to  Fifth  Month  1st,  all  received  during  Tenth  Month.] 

Third  Month  27,  1918. 

As  I  came  across  the  compound  just  now  from  the  barracks  where  the 
women  work,  carrying  a  big  roll  of  flax  and  camel  hair  material  fresh  from 
the  loom  to  be  cut  up  by  the  little  German  girl  who  is  our  tailoress,  I 
heard  the  most  plaintive  music.  Following  it  up  I  discovered  a  small  boy 
(a  little  Tartar)  who  has  been  for  several  weeks  a  patient  in  our  hospital, 
sunning  himself  on  a  bench,  wrapped  up  in  cotton  pajamas  and  a  fur  rug, 
and  amusing  himself  mightily  with  making  a  real  reed  whistle,  the  "God 
Pan"  kind — long  and  slender.  The  noises  he  gets  from  it  are  just  like 
Siegfried's  in  the  opera. 

I  suspect  our  days  here  in  Andreefka  are  numbered ;  and  the  nicest  part 
of  the  year  is  just  upon  us.  Right  now  it  is  horrid,  but  interest  ing.  Every 
mid-day  the  sun  melts  the  snow,  and  every  night  it  freezes  up  again.  The 
roads,  and  court-yards  and  porches  are  a  solid  sheet  of  very  slippery  ioe  in 
the  morning,  and  a  lake  of  water  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Three  of  us  went  to  a  party  the  other  evening  in  the  next  hamlet.  It 
was  beautiful  going  over,  as  the  night  was  clear  and  still  and  a  now  moon 
hung  just  ahead  of  us.  The  horse  was  a  beast ,  however,  and  merely  hump- 
ed his  back  under  the  whipping  he  got  from  the  driver  (who  doesn't  know 

the  first  thing  about  driving)  and  ,  whose  idea  of  guidnnee  was  to 

beg  the  steed  (in  English)  to  come  down  off  a  snow  bank  or  the  sleigh 
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would  upset.  It  was  so  funny,  however,  and  upsets  are  so  little  serious 
when  your  sleigh  is  only  ten  inches  off  the  ground,  that  we  didn't  care. 

However,  coming  home  wasn't  so  much  of  a  joke — moreover  it  was  my 
turn  to  drive.  You  simply  can't  see  the  roads  here.  They  only  amount 
to  two  tracks,  and  are  so  rough  that  they  feel  just  like  ploughed  ground. 
It  was  pitch  dark  and  the  horse,  now  turned  toward  home,  came  for  all  it 
was  worth,  we  slipping  and  bumping  along  behind,  in  the  most  complete 
ignorance  as  to  our  whereabouts.  Part  of  the  way  led  along  a  steep  river 
bank;  then  there  was  a  fork  in  the  road  leading  off  to  another  town,  and 
finally  you  had  to  go  down  one  precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  cross  it  and 
scramble  up  the  steep  bank  on  the  other  side.  I  soon  found  I  could  not 
hold  the  horse  very  well,  although  he  seemed  to  guide  quite  easily,  and 
that  he  had  a  much  better  sense  of  the  road  than  any  of  us,  so  I  let  him 
bring  us  home,  which  he  did  flying — as  he  is  only  five  years  old,  but  a 
homely,  hard-looking  brute.  We  arrived  by  the  shortest,  most  direct 
route  in  record  time,  and  only  when  I  got  out  of  the  sleigh,  at  our  door, 
did  I  discover  that  I'd  driven  all  the  way  without  the  bit  being  in  his 
mouth  at  all.    It  was  hanging  back  of  his  chin! 

The  routine  of  our  days  is  usually  very  uneventful,  although  we  have 
had  some  interesting  visits;  one  from  a  sister  and  brother-in-law  of  a 
Countess;  they  arrived  late  one  afternoon  from  some  place  north  of 
Buzuluk,  where  their  estate  and  most  of  their  personal  property  had  been 
stolen  from  them  by  the  peasants.  They  were  in  considerable  fright  for 
their  lives,  as  there  had  been  some  murders  in  Buzuluk  the  day  they  came 
through,  and  they  seemed  sure  that  their  remaining  two  horses  would  be 
taken  by  the  peasants  if  they  stopped  over  night  at  the  village  inn; 
which  is  after  all  nothing  but  a  peasant's  house  with  a  little  extra  floor 
space  for  sleeping.  They  were  charming,  middle-aged  people,  with  rela- 
tives in  Cossack  land  (where  they  were  going),  whom  Dr.  Bradley  had 
treated  for  typhus.  The  young  man  recovered,  by  the  way — our  first  re- 
covery from  typhus.  They  spoke  French  and  German,  gave  us  some  ex- 
cellent butter,  the  like  of  which  we  haven't  seen  since  last  summer,  and 
started  off  early  the  next  morning.  Several  times  wealthy  Cossack  farm- 
ers have  spent  the  night  with  us,  having  driven  up  to  see  the  doctor — a 
little  matter  of  fifty  odd  miles.  They  entirely  alter  one's  early  opinion 
of  Cossacks,  being  very  gentle,  slightly-built  men;  very  careful  in  their 
religious  observances  (that  is,  they  always  pray  before  our  ikon  after 
every  meal,  which  form  is  frequently  omitted  by  the  priests  about  here). 
We  like  their  visits,  not  only  because  we  like  the  Cossacks  themselves, 
but  because  they  bring  us  quite  wonderful  presents — huge  fish-like  stur- 
geon, from  the  Uralsk  River,  and  nice  fat  geese,  and  once  some  rich  black 
caviar. 

The  nurse  here  and  I  have  arranged  a  horse-back  trip  of  about  ten 
days  through  Cossack  land  to  the  city  of  Uralsk  and  back,  as  soon  as  it 
is  warm  enough.  We  have  friends  who  have  invited  us  for  over  every 
night  except  in  the  city  itself,  and  I  don't  doubt  that  we  will  be  put  up 
there  by  some  cousin  or  uncle  when  the  time  actually  comes. 

My  evenings  are  often  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  attempt  to  balance 
either  the  house  accounts  or  the  relief  accounts.  Moreover  I  sometimes 
darn  my  stockings,  not  to  mention  the  men's. 

I  hear  coal  is  scarce  with  you.  Don't  you  wish  you  had  some  nice  clean 
Kiziki? 

(To  be  continued.) 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS,  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS.  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER.  Women's  Work.  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT,  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 

An  endorsement  of  the  Service  Committee  has  recently  been  received 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  National  Defense  and  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  as  follows: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  Committee  of  Public  Safety  has  investigated  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  which  solicits  funds  for  Reconstruction  and  Relief 
Work,  principally  in  France.  The  Council  believes  it  to  be  worthy  of  the 
support  of  those  who  desire  to  further  its  aims. 

Sydney  L.  Wright, 
Chairman  Bureau  of  War  Charities." 


On  Tenth  Month  26th  the  number  of  workers  in  the  War  Victims' 


Relief  Expedition  in  France  amounted  to  exactly  400,  of  whom  179  were 
Americans.  In  addition  there  are  (according  to  estimate  of  Eleventh 
Month  20th)  about  one  hundred  men  in  France  in  Unit  No.  2  (A.R.C.). 
At  the  same  date  there  were  in  America  69  men  furloughed  to  the  Ser- 
vice Committee,  located,  46  at  Rosedale  farm  and  23  at  Merion  Hall, 
Haverford. 


The  newspapers  published  on  the  16th  inst.  a  Washington  despatch 
stating  the  order  in  which  men  in  the  cantonments  in  America  would 
be  demobilized.  The  first  two  classes,  viz:  Development  Battalions  and 
Conscientious  Objectors  not  under  arrest,  include  nearly  all  the  volun- 
teers for  Service  Work  detained  by  military  orders.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  they  will  be  released  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  At  this 
writing  the  War  Department  is  still  undecided  as  to  what  scope  shall  be 
given  to  the  term  "Conscientious  Objector"  in  interpreting  this  order. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  to  deal  in  similar  manner  with  conscien- 
tious objectors  in  our  work  in  France.  No  more  furloughs  will  be  granted 
to  Conscientious  Objectors,  either  for  farm  or  reconstruction  work. 


John  Rickman  and  Lydia  Lewis  Rickman  reached  Philadelphia  on 
Eleventh  Month  20th.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  report  later  on  their  long 
and  eventful  journey  out  of  Russia. 


[Extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  her  mother  by  Emilie  C.  Bradbury.) 

Buzuluk,  Seventh  Month  7,  1918. 

"The  Rickmans  came  back  this  morning  from  Samara  with  the  news 
that  they're  starting  off  from  here  for  America  to-morrow,  so  I'm  hur- 
riedly writing  to  you  a  short  letter. 

"We  have  settled  down  now,  and  the  work-room  has  started  to  go 
finely.  About  a  hundred  women  come  every  day  and  twenty-eight  more 
are  working  at  home.  This  number  is  going  to  increase  rapidly  from  now 
on.  We  are  making  all  cotton  cloth  now,  but  hope  soon  to  begin  on  our 
wool  materials  for  winter  clothing  in  preparation  for  distribution  to 
refugees.  We  are  washing  the  wool  in  big  tanks,  with  running  water 
from  a  spring,  and  it's  so  much  softer  and  nicer,  that  I  am  in  hopes  we 
can  turn  out  a  really  finished  marketable  article — the  stuff  we  turned 
out  in  Efimooka  was  not  to  be  proud  of,  you  may  be  sure!  Yesterday 
everything  went  so  well — it  was  pay-day,  and  that  is  something  I  usually 
dread,  for  the  pay-roll  amounts  to  between  1,000  and  1,200  roubles  a 
week  now — and  I  suppose  the  mere  fact  of  things  going  so  well  should 
have  warned  me — for  after  they  were  all  paid,  the  weavers  came  in  and 
struck  for  higher  wages — which  we  have  been  planning  to  pay,  but  still, 
I  don't  want  to  give  in  on  a  strike,  so  probably  we'll  begin  on  a  new  set 
of  weavers  to-morrow!  It's  a  bother — for  of  course  they'll  all  have  to  be 
taught  the  automatic  looms,  though  there  are  plenty  to  do  the  hand 
looms.  But  it's  all  so  intensely  interesting. 

We  don't  know  whether  we  are  to  stay  here  or  not— if  we  get  the  chil- 
dren from  the  Moscow  prints,  it  is  likely  all  the  women  of  our  unit  will 
be  needed  for  them,  and  perhaps  I'll  be  transferred — I  don't  know — 
everything  changes  so  quickly,  and  we  can't  tell  at  all  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  but  it  certainly  looks  now'as  if  I  was  going  to  be  here  over  another 
winter, — and  before  I  leave  here  I  want  so  much  to  try  to  do  something 
really  worth  while! " 


Conscientious'  Objectors  Who  Have  Been  Furloughed  Since 
Eleventh  Month  7,  1918. 
J.  Roy  Allgyer,  L.  Orville  Booth,  Bennett  S.  Cooper,  Paul  M.  Cope, 
Harvey  V.  Hinshaw,  Ronald  L.  Hotson,  Carl  C.  Johnson,  James  C. 
Keever,  George  S.  Klassen,  Ora  Liechty,  Lawrence  E.  Lindley,  Wendell 
F.  Oliver,  Frank  N.  Morse,  Sydney  Nicholson,  Elwood  W.  Parker,  Leroy 
W.  Reynolds,  Marvin  H.  Shore,  Leonard  F.  Winslow,  John  S.  Zimmer- 
man.   

Contributions  of  Boxes  Received  Week  Ending  Eleventh  Month 

16,  1918. 

Fifty-seven  boxes  from  sixteen  states;  ten  boxes  by  Mennonites  from 
eight  states.  — — — 

We  regret  to  have  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  friends  of  members  of 
the  Unit  that  our  facilities  for  sending  supplies  to  France  are  very  limi- 
ted. Nothing  can  be  sent  without  a  special  permit  from  the  French 
Government.  It  therefore  becomes  very  essential  that  the  privilege  which 
we  are  allowed  be  used  sparingly.  Please  do  not  send  anything  which 
can  be  obtained  in  France  as  easily  as  in  America,  and  omit  everything 
that  is  not  positively  needed  by  the  men. 
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Bi-Moxthly  Meeting  of  Service  Committee. 
The  largest  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  inspiring 
mooting  of  the  Servioe  Committee  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  Eleventh 
Month  21st.  Among  those  present  from  a  distance  from  Philadelphia 
were  T.  Janney  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C.J  J.  Edwin  Jay,  Wilmington, 
Ohio:  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Paullina,  Iowa;  Albert  S.  Rogers,  Toronto, 
Canada:  Willard  E.  Swift,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Vincent  D.  Nicholson 
attended  the  meeting,  having  secured  a  furlough  from  Camp  Upton,  L.  I. 


The  interest  in  the  meeting  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  held  since  the  armistice  was  signed.  But  no  one  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  this  would  stop  relief  work  in  France,  or  the  responsibility  of 
Friends.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  expressed  by  Edwin  Zavitz, 
a  worker  returned  from  France,  when  he  said  that  the  opportunity  for 
service  has  even  greater  meaning  now  than  it  had  when  war  was  going 
on.  It  is  difficult  to  express  in  writing  the  spirit  of  quiet  purpose  and 
consecration  that  filled  all  hearts  as  we  discussed  the  pregnant  possibili- 
ties for  the  future  of  Quakerism  that  depend  on  the  way  the  Society  in 
America  makes  use  of  the  open  door.  Our  work  has  been  a  great  venture 
of  faith,  and  new  faith  is  needed  to  adjust  and  expand  our  work  in  the 
future. 


One  new  opportunity  for  service  was  presented  by  M.  Stoykovitch,  Ser- 
bian Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  now  in  America  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  stricken  land.  English  Friends  have  been  assisting  refugees 
from  this  country  in  various  ways  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  M. 
Stoykovitch  proposed  to  American  Friends  new  ways  that  would  rehabili- 
tate the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  Serbians  and  be  an  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  Friends.  Two  distinct  methods  were  suggested:  (1)  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  thousand  co-operative  societies  which,  though 
badly  injured  by  the  war,  still  form  an  efficient  medium  of  agricultural 
rehabilitation;  (2)  assistance  to  one  or  more  of  the  sixty-eight  agricultural 
nurseries.  This  work  could  be  started  with  small  sums  of  money  and 
small  groups  of  workers.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  this  work. 


Another  field  for  which  a  special  plea  was  made  was  Russia.  Dr.  John 
Rickman,  of  England,  who  for  two  years  has  been  engaged  in  Friends' 
Relief  in  Russia,  was  present  with  his  wife,  Lydia  Lewis  Rickman,  and 
spoke  with  power  and  feeling  of  the  Quaker-like  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  people,  their  ability  for  self-government  and  their  genuine 
capacity  to  learn  from  Friends.  He  explained  that  although  the  workers 
at  Buzuluk  had  left,  probably  for  urgent  reasons,  they  had  nevertheless 
been  able  to  leave  the  work  in  charge  of  a  Russian  staff  whom  they  had 
trained.  There  is  a  great  chance  for  Friends  to  help  the  Russians  help 
themselves  if,  without  political  intrigue,  Friends  will  go  and.  live  among 
them  and  join  with  the  existing  native  organizations  in  all  welfare  en- 
deavors. Patience  and  friendliness  will  in  the  end  overcome  all  the  sus- 
picions so  natural  to  a  people  long  oppressed,  and  the  Americans  will 
learn  a  great  deal  from  the  Russians. 


The  work  in  France  will  be  finished  in  good  style.  On  this  all  seemed 
detennined.  This  will  mean  the  maintenance  of  our  interest,  of  our 
supply  of  funds  and  of  our  personnel.  In  addition  to  the  workers  in 
France,  many  of  whom  doubtless  intend  to  "see  it  through,"  even  after 
their  terms  of  service  expire,  there  are  probably  three  hundred  men  in 
America  available  for  service. 


Mintjte  Adopted  by  Friends'  Service  Committee,  Eleventh  Month 

21,  1918. 

With  the  close  of  hostilities  in  Europe  the  members  of  this  Committee 
desire  to  state  that  in  their  opinion  a  new  stage  and  epoch  in  the  work- of 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  begun.  Heretofore  the 
work  has  been  limited.  Now  we  have  greater  freedom  for  our  workers 
and  the  opportunity  to  open  the  way  for  the  whole  Society  of  Friends 
to  engage  in  work  of  world  importance. 

The  needs  are  greater  to-day  than  ever  before.  Not  only  must  we 
finish  up  in  a  creditable  manner  the  work  we  have  already  begun  in 
France,  but  we  must  also  show  the  French  people  that  seeds  and  tools 
are  only  the  outward  expression  of  our  real  message.  Moreover  there 
are  untold  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  Russia  and  Serbia,  in 
Palestine  and  Italy.    Thousands  of  Americans  have  served  in  Europe 


in  a  cause  which  they  believed  to  be  right.  Friends  from  their  smaller 
number  must  now  send  hundreds  of  workers  with  the  message  of  good- 
will. The  contributions  from  Friends  for  this  work  have  already  been 
without  parallel  in  our  history,  but  the  funds  required  for  the  coming 
year  will  even  overtop  the  amount  so  far  given.  In  fact,  double  the 
amount,  already  given  could  easily  be  used. 

While  many  of  the  workers  at  present  in  the  field  must  necessarily 
return  home  soon,  we  find  that  many  others  desire  to  take  their  places. 
Conditions  at  home  and  abroad  have  compelled  us  to  go  one  mile. 
It  is  now  our  privilege  for  the  sake  of  others  to  go  the  second  mile. 


Service  Committee  Bulletins. 
"How  shall  they  believe  except  they  hear?"  asked  Paul  the  Apostle 
many  years  ago.  But  the  question  is  still  pertinent  and  the  Service 
Work  cannot  be  understood,  its  challenge  for  support  cannot  be  heard 
unless  we  take  pains  to  disseminate  information.  For  this  purpose  fre- 
quent bulletins  are  published  dealing  with  different  phases  of  the  work. 
They  are  published  in  large  quantities  and  at  considerable  expense. 
Friends  are  urged  to  read  these  bulletins  and  to  pass  them  on  to  others, 
and  to  get  the  information  they  contain  before  the  public  meetings 
of  Friends,  before  their  neighbors  who  are  not  Friends  and  in  the  local 
papers.  Below  is  a  summary  of  the  three  most  recent  bulletins.  If  you 
have  not  received  any  of  the  90,000  copies  that  have  been  distributed, 
write  to  the  Committee  stating  which  bulletins  you  wish  and  how  many 
copies. 

No.  16 — The  First  Year  of  American  Friends'  War  Relief  Ser- 
vice; 16  pp.,  illustrated.  Prepared  by  Vincent  D.  Nicholson.  A  general 
description  of  the  work  done  in  France  and  Russia  since  the  Service 
Committee  was  formed.    Gives  an  excellent,  comprehensive  statement. 

No.  17 — The  General  Condition  of  The  Reconstruction  Unit 
in  France;  6  pp.,  illustrated.  Prepared  by  Isaac  Sharpless.  Briefer 
and  more  recent  statement,  like  the  above. 

No.  18 — First  Annual  Report  of  Charles  Evans,  Chief  of 
Friends'  Unit  in  France;  20  pp.,  illustrated.  The  official  report  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Explains  fully  the  development  of  the  work,  its  relation  to 
English  Friends  and  to  the  Red  Cross.  Detailed,  full  of  figures  and  facts, 
and  written  by  the  man  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  whole  year's  work. 


Conscientious  Objectors  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Friends  of  prison  reform,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  will  be  disturbed  to  learn  of  the  conditions  at  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  the  treatment  that  the 
C.  O.'s  there  are  receiving.  From  reliable  information  it  appears  that 
on  Eleventh  Month  15th  there  were  about  twenty-five  men  in  solitary 
confinement  in  the  "hole," — the  dark,  cold  sub-basement  of  the  prison. 
These  prisoners  are  chained  to  the  doors  of  their  cells  for  nine  hours  a 
day  and  some  of  them  have  been  beaten  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital. 

A  recent  letter  from  one  of  the  prisoners  there  states: — 

"The  group  of  boys  from  Fort  Riley  and  Camp  Funston  came  to 
Leavenworth  more  than  a  week  ago.  Most  of  them  began  working  in 
and  about  the  prison,  but  practically  all  have  refused  to  work  longer  and 
are  now  doing  penance  in  the  "holes."  The  "hole"  is  our  jail,  you  know 
— a  black,  cold  place  in  the  sub-basement.  The  men  hang  there  chained 
by  their  wrists  to  their  cell  doors  for  nine  hours  a  day.  They  sleep  on 
the  cold  cement  floor,  betwreen  foul  blankets,  and  are  given  bread  and 
water,  if  they  will  eat  at  all.  They  cannot  speak,  and  of  course,  they 
can  neither  read  nor  write. 

"There  is  brutality  enough,  too.  Some  of  the  men  have  been  beaten 
periodically.  I  saw  one  man  dragged  by  his  collar  across  the  rough  cor- 
ridor floor,  screaming  and  choking — to  the  bath.  He  was  knocked  about 
on  the  floor  for  failing  to  undress  and  was  then  stripped  roughly  and 
thrust  under  a  cold  bath.  I  saw  no  more,  but  others  tell  me  that  ho  was 
held  under  the  icy  water  for  more  than  ten  minutes  and  scrubbed  with 
coarse  laundry  soap  and  a  heavy  scrubbing  brush.  He  has  since  gone  to 
the  hospital. 

"Several  Russians  were  beaten  so  beastially  that  even  the  authorities 
were  shocked,  and  the  sentry  is  to  be  court-martialed.  The  sentry  is 
being  tried,  however,  only  because  he  oxcoedod  his  authority.  The  other 
beatings  and  tortures  are  matters  of  general  knowledge  and  are  accepted 
by  the  authorities  as  justifiable.  Those  Russians  were  so  weak  at  the 
end  of  six  days  that  two  of  them  hail  to  bo  sent  to  the  hospital-  veritable 
ghosts.    The  others  finally  accepted  a  bowl  and  a-half  of  corn  flakes  and 
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milk  daily  in  preference  to  forcible  feeding.  They  say  that  in  Russian 
prisons  they  were  let  alone  and  permitted  to  live  separately  and  to  pre- 
pare their  own  food." 

From  other  sources  it  appears  that  an  orthodox  Jew  has  been  confined 
continuously  in  the  "hole"  since  Ninth  Month  13th,  and  in  addition 
was  deprived  of  his  phylactery,  an  article  essential  to  his  religious  ob- 
servances. 

Regardless  of  our  attitude  toward  the  C.  O.'s  it  is  intolerable  that 
even  the  lowest  criminals  should  be  subject  to  such  brutal  treatment, 
the  inhumanity  of  which  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
men  are  citizens  of  the  finest  type  whose  only  offense  is  that  for  relig- 
ious or  humanitarian  reasons  they  cannot  take  part  in  war. 

SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE. 

Report  of  Lectures. 
I. 

The  course  of  lectures  projected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  the  Friends'  Select  School,  was  opened  on 
Eleventh  Month  15th  by  Professor  Harry  F.  Ward,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  spoke  on  "The  Need  for 
a  New  World."  Among  the  encouraging  signs  of  a  new  day 
he  noted  the  abolition  of  autocracy,  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  people  everywhere  that  a  better  day  is  coming. 
Professor  Ward  believes  that  there  are  needed  three  vital 
changes  in  the  present  social  order:  First,  we  must  have  a 
world  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  war.  Second,  a  change  must 
be  made  in  the  processes  of  distribution  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all.  The  aim  must  be  service  and  not  primarily 
material  gain.  Third,  class  divisions  and  all  special  privilege 
must  be  eliminated. 

If  we  do  not  get  rid  of  war,  we  cannot  have  democracy. 
And  even  in  democracy  itself  there  lurks  great  peril,  said 
Professor  Ward;  for  the  tyranny  of  democracy  is  infinitely 
worse  than  the  tyranny  of  autocracy,  because  it  is  a  tyranny 
harder  to  resist  and  harder  to  break. 

II. 

In  the  second  lecture  of  the  series  on  Eleventh  Month  22nd, 
Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  an  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  discussed  "The 
Coming  Democracy — How  Shall  It  Come?"  The  new  era, 
he  said,  will  be  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  progress  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  good  of  all.  It  will  be  characterized 
by  (a)  the  abolition  of  poverty,  (b)  the  determined  control 
of  human  vices,  (c)  a  struggle  for  the  health  of  humanity, 
(d)  a  struggle  for  happiness,  education  and  recreation  for 
everybody,  (e)  an  intensely  democratic  spirit,  devoid  of 
paternalism. 

This  new  age  is  likely  to  come  in  one  of  two  ways:  (a) 
through  Bolshevism, — class  struggle  and  revolution,  or  (b) 
through  Constitutional  Democracy.  The  first  he  called  the 
Russian,  the  second,  the  English,  method.  The  merits  of 
the  latter  Dr.  Tippy  showed  very  clearly.  By  enacting  re- 
medial and  constructive  legislation  you  go  forward  just  as 
far  and  just  as  fast  as  experience  proves  is  wise.  The  speaker 
urged  the  elimination  of  the  class-conscious  spirit, — which, 
he  said,  had  no  place  in  the  love  of  Christ — an  admission  to 
all  our  boards  of  management  of  more  members  of  the  work- 
ing class. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  committee  appointed  by  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  to  consider 
our  responsibility  in  regard  to  Christian  Work  in  foreign  lands  held  its 
second  meeting  on  Eleventh  Month  8,  1918. 

Several  foreign  fields  have  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  our 
membership.   We  have  members  engaged  in  Christian  work  in  Japan, 
India  and  China.    Besides  these  fields  a  considerable  number  of  our 
members  are  deeply  interested  in  missionary  effort  in  Syria  and  Africa. 
'  After  free  interchange  of  views  the  committee  arrived  at  apparent 


agreement  on  several  points  as  a  tentative  basis  for  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

(a)  We  believe  that  the  administration  of  this  work  would  better 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  voluntary  committees  or  organizations  which 
at  present  exist,  and  that  these  bodies  may  properly  be  self-perpetuating. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  that  unity  of  concern  and  efficiency  in  man- 
agement might  be  lessened  rather  than  strengthened  by  appointments 
made  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

(b)  We  believe  that  Friends  as  a  body  should  be  more  keenly  alive 
to  our  responsibility,  as  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  toward  non- 
Christian  peoples;  that  the  work  already  undertaken  suffers  from  our 
neglect,  while  our  meetings  and  membership  fail  to  receive  the  full  bless- 
ing which  comes  from  thus  working  for  and  with  our  Master  in  the  great 
harvest  field. 

(c)  It  is  important  that  Friends  be  informed  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ples who  dwell  in  "the  dark  places  of  the  earth,"  and  especially  of  those 
whose  spiritual  necessities  have  been  laid  as  a  burden  on  the  hearts  of 
concerned  members.  Friends  who  feel  drawn  toward  missionary  work 
should  early  have  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  fields  and  methods  of  work.  If  this  assistance  could  come 
through  their  fellow-members,  it  should  prove  helpful  to  them  and  to  the 
meetings  which  might  thus  be  drawn  into  a  fellowship  of  service. 

(d)  The  committee  would  encourage  those  engaged  in  promoting 
missionary  effort  to  share  their  concerns  with  their  Monthly  or  Quarterly 
Meetings.  We  believe  that  in  many  instances  a  sympathetic  response 
would  be  made  to  such  appeals. 

(e)  It  was  thought  that  the  concern  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  this  committee  might  be  met  by  the  formation  of  a  "Committee  on 
Christian  Labor  in  other  Lands, "  to  consist  of  one  or  more  representa- 
tives from  each  Quarter  to  be  appointed  either  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
or  by  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings.  Such  a  committee  would  not  un- 
dertake to  administer  the  work,  but  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  whole 
missionary  movement,  but  particularly  the  various  missionary  interests 
of  our  membership,  disseminate  information,  encourage  conferences  in 
different  localities,  be  open  to  consult  with  those  who  believe  themselves 
called  or  drawn  into  foreign  service,  receive  reports  of  all  the  work 
in  which  our  members  are  engaged  or  vitally  interested,  and  present  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  brief  reports  calling  attention  to  the  work  which  is 
being  done,  its  needs  and  opportunities. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  further  meetings  of  our  committee  and  to  con- 
fer with  representatives  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association 
and  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee.  It  is  hoped  that  Friends  generally 
may  give  the  subject  earnest  consideration. 


Third  Lecture  on  "Making  a  New  World." — The  next  lecture  in 
the  course  on  "Making  a  New  World — The  Needs  and  the  Problems" 
at  Friends'  Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
will  be  on  Sixth-day,  Twelfth  Month  6th,  at  8  p.  m.  Professor  Shailer 
Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  speak  on  "The  Christiani- 
zation  of  Democracy."  Shailer  Mathews  is  regarded  as  one  of  our  fore- 
most leaders  of  Christian  thought.  He  is  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School 
in  Chicago  University,  and  was  for  four  years  President  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 


An  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  the  children  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  between  seven  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Rally  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  Twelfth  Month 
7,  1918,  from  one  to  four  o'clock. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee For  Week  Ending  Eleventh  Month  30,  1918. 
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"When  the  question  of  economic  wants  is  soloed  for  the 
individual  and  all  his  outward  adjustments  are  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  he  may  still  be  haunted  by  the  horrible  emptiness 
of  his  life  and  feel  that  existence  is  a  meaningless  riddle  and 
delusion." 

RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


QUAKERISM  AND  LITERATURE. 

If  literature  is  rightly  defined  as  a  body  of  writings  having 
permanent  value,  we  must  accord  the  term  to  a  considerable 
part  of  the  writings  of  Friends,  both  earlier  and  later.  If 
often  the  value  consists  in  content  rather  than  in  style,  it  is 
still  value.    One  cannot  suppose  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
most  of  the  "pioneer  Quakers"  in  writing  books,  letters  or 
essays  was  to  produce  literature  as  such,  any  more  than  it 
was  the  chief  purpose  of  Mark  or  of  Paul.    The  first  requisite 
in  writing  is  to  have  something  to  say;  and  this  requisite  was 
not  wanting  in  the  early  days  of  our  people,  nor  has  it  been 
altogether  wanting  since  that  time.    George  Fox  said  that  he 
had  left  material  "for  a  fine  history,"  if  Friends  should  see 
fit  to  use  it.    They  saw  fit  to  use  it,  and  so  there  has  been 
preserved  a  work  which,  with  all  its  literary  imperfections, 
the  world  has  not  seemed  willing  to  "let  die."    But  among 
Fox's  co-laborers,  as  well  as  among  his  spiritual  descendants 
in  the  next  century,  there  were  some  whose  writings  were  by 
no  means  devoid  of  taste  and  culture,  and  there  was  exhibited 
in  these  a  co-ordination  of  literary  talent  and  spiritual  vision 
that  makes  them  still  good  reading.    Concerning  some  of 
those  books  and  those  personages,  the  well-worn  sayings  of 
Charles  Lamb  will  doubtless  come  promptly  to  mind:  and  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  modern  readers  outside  our 
pale  find  so  great  enjoyment  in  Isaac  Penington,  even  ranking 
him  with  Fenelon;  that  John  Woolman  has  an  established 
place  among  the  classics;  that  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  used  to  take  George  Fox's  Journal  with 
him  when  he  traveled;  that  even  the  quaint  old  narrative  of 
John  Roberts  was  regarded  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as 
"better  than  gold— every  page  of  it";  that  William  Penn's 
"Fruits  of  Solitude"  was  so  great  a  delight  to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson;  and  that  Barclay's  "Apology"  was  placed  not 


long  ago  in  c  ,te  of  our  principal  universities  as  an  example 
of  logical  method  in  writing. 

From  the  first  half  century  of  Quaker  history  one  can  recall 
the  names  of  several  men,  such  as  James  Nayler  and  Francis 
Howgill,  whose  language  sometimes  attained  to  sublimity. 
In  their  spontaneous,  often  mystical,  effusions,  there  was  a 
perhaps  unconscious  poetry,  as  when  William  Robinson  on 
the  eve  of  his  execution  writes  of  "the  sweet  influences  of  the 
morning  star,  distilling  into  his  innocent  habitation,"  and 
Thomas  Story  tells  of  the  "sweet,  abounding  shower  of  celes- 
tial rain"  that  broke  upon  his  spirit  at  the  time  of  his  first 
attendance  at  a  Friends'  meeting.  Of  actual  versifying, 
there  was  comparatively  little,  and  the  quality  of  that  was  for 
the  most  part  not  highly  gratifying  to  the  modern  sense.  How 
much  poorer  we  should  be  without  the  "History  of  the  Life 
of  Thomas  Ellwood,  Written  by  Himself"!  But  it  seems 
rather  singular  that  one  who  had  so  high  an  appreciation  of 
Milton's  poetry  and  "accurate  pieces,"  could  not  perceive 
how  very  "drab-skirted"  his  own  muse  was. 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  a  period 
of  considerable  laxity  and  indifference  in  some  parts  of  the 
Society,  especially  in  America,  was  also  a  time  of  remarkable 
ministry,  and  it  has  hardly  had  its  due  in  some  respects.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Thomas  Clarkson  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  obtained  material  for  his 
"  Portraiture."  To  this  period  belong  also,  not  only  the  classic 
writings  of  John  Woolman,  but  the  beautiful  letters  of  John 
Thorp  and  Richard  Shackleton,  of  Rebecca  Jones  and  Sarah 
(Tuke)  Grubb,  and  the  copious  but  weighty  epistles  of  Mary 
Peisley,  Catherine  Peyton  and  Sophia  Hume,  written  in  dig- 
nified and  forceful  English.  If  there  were,  here  and  there, 
some  fast-set  phrases,  they  were  no  more  characteristic  than 
are  certain  terms  now  in  frequent  use  amongst  ourselves. 
That  there  should' be  some  changes  in  type  from  one  period 
to  another,  and  some  difference  in  the  themes  that  occupy 
the  minds  of  the  writers,  is  what  one  would  surely  expect. 
But  the  expansive  and  adaptive  power  of  the  Truth  on  one 
hand,  the  incentive  or  the  call  of  circumstances  on  the  other, 
will  provide  fresh  opportunities  for  reaching  men's  minds 
and  hearts. 

The  last  few  decades  have  brought  out  some  distinct  "  mes- 
sages" in  a  new  guise,  and  some  history  re-written  with  schol- 
arly treatment.  To  this  valuable  work  both  English  and 
American  Friends  have  contributed.  Historians  are  of  course 
largely  interested  in  the  beginnings  of  any  "movement"; 
and  access  to  original  sources  has  stimulated  to  activity  in 
this  particular  branch  of  history,  the  interest  being  by  no  means 
confined  to  Friends. 

One  of  the  most  lively  and  entertaining  of  the  newer  books 
is  Mabel  Richmond  Brailsford's  "Quaker  Women."  The 
reader  is  impressed  with  the  amount  of  research,  the  patient 
and  thorough  investigation,  that  attended  the  writing,  as 
well  as  with  the  generally  sympathetic  and  balanced  treat- 
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ment  of  the  subject.  The  study  was  undertaken,  it  seems, 
to  find  out  what  contribution  it  might  bring  to  other  sub- 
jects in  which  the  writer  was  interested,  but  the  result  is  a 
contribution  to  historical  literature  in  a  field  not  too  well 
explored.  Here  you  may  get  a  pretty  portraiture  of  Loveday 
Hambly,  for  example;  an  account  of  the  first  Quaker  women 
in  Holland,  and  a  description  of  the  Women's  Meeting  in 
London;  a  pretty  full  chapter  "Consarning  the  Plage,"  and 
finally  that  fascinating,  strange  story  of  a  Stuart  among  the 
Quakers.  In  the  concluding  chapter,  which  attempts  a  little 
review  and  a  comparison  of  past  and  present,  the  author  is 
on  ground  less  thoroughly  her  own,  perhaps,  and  her  estimate 
of  some  things  might  not  pass  without  a  challenge;  but  we 
can  at  least  cordially  endorse  her  sentiment  concerning  "the 
voice  of  Quakerism",  namely,  that  "its  ancient  message,  born 
amidst  the  clamors  of  the  Civil  War,  and  nursed  in  the  prisons 
of  the  Restoration,  is  singularly  fresh  and  well-timed  to  our 
modern  perplexities." 

It  is  the  heart  of  this  message,  and  the  spiritual  significance 
of  the  work  of  its  promulgation,  rather  than  polished  style 
and  studied  utterance,  that  make  the  value  of  much  of  the 
writings  of  Friends,  especially  in  earlier  times.  Cannot  the 
same,  however,  be  said  of  much  other  writing  that  holds  an 
undisputed  place  as  literature? 

M.  W. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  MISSION. 

[Our  Friend,  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  has  put  a  fundamental 
of  Christianity  (of  Quakerism)  so  plainly  and  so  persuasively 
in  the  following  message  to  the  Reconstruction  Mission,  that 
we  venture  to  reprint  it  in  editorial  type.  If  organized  Chris- 
tianity could  learn  to  give  Christ  this  practical  recognition 
as  Head  in  every  undertaking,  what  a  changed  religious  world 
we  should  have! — Eds.] 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  organization  and  the  theories 
of  our  Mission  constitution  about  which  we  sometimes — per- 
haps necessarily — differ,  is  there  not  a  possibility  that  we  may 
lose  sight  of  the  real  centre  of  our  common  life?  We  are  rightly 
anxious  that  our  methods  shall  be  democratic,  that  all  our 
members  may  take  a  real  share  in  the  moulding  of  our  policy, 
that  our  work  should  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  But 
beyond  all  this,  more  is  needed  if  we  are  to  be  in  reality  a 
Mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  work  to  which  we 
have  set  our  hands  is,  in  its  basis,  in  the  widest  and  deepest 
sense,  a  religious  work.  The  object  of  our  meeting  together 
in  committees  is  not  just  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should 
prevail;  it  is  that  we  should  bring  our  thoughts  and  wills  to- 
gether that  they  may  be  guided  by  the  highest  and  best  in 
each  one  of  us,  by  the  Highest  and  Best  that  is  beyond  us, 
that  we  may  find  not  only  inspiration  but  guidance  from  the 
God  who  is  not  far  away  but  who  is  present  in  every  effort  after 
truth  and  right  in  all  His  children. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  for  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries  the  Society  of  Friends  was  able  to  carry  on  its  work 
without  even  counting  heads  or  taking  a  vote  at  its  meetings. 
We  have  continued  in  our  committee  this  method  of  reaching 
a  decision,  seeking  guidance  from  each  other  and  believing 
that  in  our  effort  we  are  not  alone.  It  would  be  easy  to  save 
time,  to  arrive  at  decisions  more  rapidly  by  another  method; 
but  it  is  easy  to  lose  the  sense  of  fellowship  in  the  heat  of  a 
quick  decision  in  which  the  will  of  the  majority  prevails  but 


the  whole  group  fails  to  be  carried  in  conviction  with  it.  As  it 
is,  we  may  indeed  often  make  mistakes,  but  we  shall  try  to 
keep  from  being  bound  to  them,  because  we  strive  to  keep  our 
minds  open  to  new  light,  plastic  under  the  guidance  which 
we  seek  to  mould  our  thoughts  and  our  lives. 

In  the  absorption  of  the  work  in  hand,  do  we  always  take 
the  time  we  need  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  the  great  ideal  of 
Christian  discipleship  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  Quaker 
heritage?  Unless  we  can  have  with  us  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously some  background  of  prayer,  of  communion  with  the 
unseen  and  eternal,  will  not  our  best  work  fall  short  of  what 
it  should  be? 

Some  there  are  who  seem  to  get  just  the  communion  they 
need  alone;  for  most  of  us  more  than  this  is  necessary.  We  are 
social  beings  and  we  want  to  share  our  best  with  each  other, 
to  share  our  wants  and  our  difficulties  as  well  as  our  hopes  and 
inspiration.  And  thus  the  times  of  fellowship  in  worship  to- 
gether become  the  very  centre  of  our  common  life,  the  moun- 
tain peaks  to  which  we  climb  again  and  again  (and  the  effort 
though  sometimes  hard  is  well  spent)  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
country  ahead  of  us,  or  a  breath  of  purer  air  before  we  come 
down  to  our  work  in  the  plain.  No  group  life  of  the  Mission 
can  really  be  complete  if  this  is  wholly  lacking;  the  form  may 
vary,  as  our  needs  differ,  but  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  free- 
dom unites  us  as  we  seek  together  our  common  goal.  After 
all,,  much  as  democracy  means  for  us  it  is  but  an  imperfect 
expedient;  the  ideal  we  aim  at  is  higher,  that  true  theocracy 
which  we  try  to  express  as  trust  in  the  Divine  Guidance,  the 
Divine  Presence  at  work  in  our  lives  and  in  the  world. 

T.  Edmund  Harvey. 


BOOK  NOTICES  AND  REVIEWS. 

"For  books  we  know 
Are  a  substantial  world  both  pure  and  good, 
Round  which  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood 
Our  pastimes  and  our  happiness  may  grow." 


The  Editor  wants  "  notices  of  books  in  which  Friends  should 
be  interested,"  and  after  this  monumental  request  he  lets  me 
down  easy  by  saying  "it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  include  a 
contribution,"  etc.,  etc.  Don't  I  know  that  gentle  persua- 
sive note  of  his  coming  'round  the  corner?  Wouldn't  it  coax 
the  Lions  of  Trafalgar  Square  off  their  hard  seats  on  Nelson's 
monument?  Now  "in  vain  is  the  trap  set  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird,"  and  it  does  not  suit  me  "rompre  la  Ute,"  as  our  service 
boys  in  France  might  say,  in  making  up  such  a  list  within  three 
hundred  words.  But  if  the  Editor,  or  any  reader,  will  within 
thirty  days  name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  extracts 
I  will  undertake  to  furnish  enough  words  to  fill  one  column 
in  a  future  edition. 

"  I  am  astonished  at  all  the  books  you  read,  and  so  seriously 
too,  as  if  they  were  important.  The  books  I  read  belong  to 
what  I  am  doing.  Yours  do  not.  Of  course  I  read  novels 
off  and  on,  but  never  seriously  as  you  do.  They  run  through 
my  head  like  wind  through  a  tree,  making  a  pleasant  rustling 
noise,  and  a  joyous  little  disturbance,  and  then  I  forget  them 
as  the  tree  forgets  the  wind." 

"Argument  has  little  chance  after  war  has  once  got  under 
full  way.  As  John  Adams  puts  it  in  1776,  a  Torrent  is  not  to 
be  impeded  by  Reasoning,  nor  a  Storm  allayed  by  Ridicule. 
Bright  said  something  of  the  same  kind  after  the  Crimean 
War,  when  his  wisest  utterances  did  not  shake  public  opinion 
by  a  hair's  breadth.  That  is  the  worst  of  war;  it  ostracizes, 
demoralizes,  brutalizes  reason.  Hate  takes  root  as  a  tradi- 
tion, and  lasts." 
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"  Hie  spirit  of  materialism  was  abroad,  and  had  become  a 
direct  menace  to  public  liberty;  while  its  twin  sister,  the  spirit 
of  militarism,  crept  everywhere  and  went  far  to  destroy  so- 
cial, political  and  religious  freedom." 

"As  for  myself,  1  have  no  rule  to  lay  down;  1  only  feel  that 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  ritualistic  or  fanatical  excitement 
is  just  as  injurious  as  it  is  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  mere 
worldly  or  business  excitement,  and  1  take  it  that  the  true 
path  for  us  lies,  'in  patient  continuance  in  well-doing'  and  in 
a  meek  following  of  Jesus  Christ." 

"The  Reformation  formula?  have  become  idols,  the  Infal- 
lible Book  has  taken  the  place  and  is  doing  the  work  of  the 
Infallible  Man.  and  a  superstitious  veneration  of  the  letter 
of  the  Scripture  is  destroying  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
human  spirit." 

The  outward  world  here  is  very  beautiful,  yet,  as  you 
know,  it  is  not  the  eye  which  sees,  but  the  man.  Mere  flesh 
and  blood  never  reveal  anything  to  the  human  soul ;  and  even 
agriculture  itself  vanishes  when  man,  who  is  the  true  salt  of 
the  earth,  loses  his  savour.  Here  even  naturalism  is  not  be- 
lieved in,  far  less  the  spiritual  sight.  Blake,  the  painter,  says 
to  such : '  Do  you  see,  when  the  sun  rises,  a  yellow  shining  thing 
like  a  guniea  coming  out  of  the  sea,  or  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels  praising  God?'  The  guinea  is  all  which  is  seen 
here,  and  even  the  guinea  is  but  dimly  seen." 

"  It  was  this  lady's  disposition  to  think  kindnesses,  and  de- 
vise silent  bounties  and  to  scheme  benevolence,  for  those  about 
her.  We  take  such  goodness,  for  the  most  part,  as  if  it  was 
our  due;  the  Marys  who  bring  ointment  for  our  feet  get  but 
little  thanks.  Some  of  us  never  feel  this  devotion  at  all,  nor 
are  moved  by  it  to  gratitude  or  acknowledgment;  others  only 
recall  it  years  after,  when  the  days  are  past  in  which  those 
sweet  kindnesses  were  spent  on  us,  and  we  offer  back  our  re- 
turn for  the  debt  by  a  poor,  tardy  payment  of  tears.  Then 
forgotten  tones  of  love  recur  to  us,  and  kind  glances  shine  out 
of  the  past — oh  so  bright  and  clear! — oh,  so  longed  after! — 
because  they  are  out  of  reach;  as  holiday  music  from  within- 
side  a  prison  wall,  or  sunshine  seen  through  the  bars;  more 
prized  because  unattainable — more  bright  because  of  the  con- 
trast of  present  darkness  and  solitude,  whence  there  is  no  es- 
cape." 

"Hence,  unbelieving  Sadducees 
And  less  believing  Pharisees, 
And  dull  respectabilities: 
And  leave  my  country  muse  at  ease 
To  play  at  leap-frog,  if  she  please, 
With  children  and  realities." 

George  M.  Warner. 
Germantown,  Eleventh  Month  23,  1918. 


Which  Books. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  notion  took  me  to  set  in  a  row  certain 
books.  A  friend  who  saw  the  cluster,  said,  "What  a  funny 
selection!"  Perhaps  the  remark  would  apply  to  the  following 
list.  Books,  for  me,  fall  into  three  groups:  provocative,  edu- 
cative, informative.  There  are  books  of  each  of  these  kinds 
among  those  whose  names  are  here  given. 

(The  letters  1,  m  and  s  in  parentheses  mean  large,  medium 
and  small  and  are  somewhat  indicative  of  cost  as  well) : 

"The  Dawn  of  History,"  (s.),  by  J.  L.  Myres.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

"Lectures  on  The  Saracens,  (s.),   E.  A.  Freeman. 

"The  Prince  of  India,"  (m.),  Lew  Wallace. 

"History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  (1.),  Sixth  Edition, 
1915,  2  Vols.,  R.  W.  Rogers. 

"The  Passing  of  a  Great  Race,"  (m.),  Madison  Grant. 

"The  Social  Institutions  and  Ideals  of  the  Bible,"  (m.), 
T.  G.  Soares. 

"The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah."  Revised  Transla- 
tion and  Notes,  (m.),  S.  R.  Driver. 


"The  Heart  of  the  Christian  Message,"  (s.),  George  A 
Barton. 

"William  Penn,  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania,"  (m.),  John 
William  Graham. 

"Friends  Beyond  Seas,"  (s.),  H.  F.  Hodgkin. 

"Paul  and  Paulinism,"  (s.),  James  Moffatt. 

"Translations  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  (m.),  by  Arthur 
S.  Way. 

If  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  an  entire  series  I  should  strongly 
recommend,  for  busy  people  who  wish  the  very  best  in  small 
compass,  the  Home  University  Library,  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  For  accuracy  and  interest  these  little 
books  are  unusual. 

Elihu  Grant. 


Book-Store  Expansion. 

A  few  members  of  the  Book  Committee  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  have  been  trying  to  place  at  the  Book  Store,  304 
Arch  Street,  lists  of  books  that  might  be  useful  to  Friends  and 
others  seeking  help  on  various  subjects.  On  account  of  lack 
of  capital,  a  large  stock  of  such  books  cannot  be  kept  on  hand, 
in  addition  to  our  own  standard  publications,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  these  lists  may  be  helpful,  and  selections  having  been 
made  from  them,  the  books  can  be  procured  for  those  ordering 
them. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Friends'  Library  of  Germantown,  gave 
the  Committee  quite  a  long  list  of  children's  books.  She  has 
had  long  experience  and  we  feel  that  one  can  rely  on  her 
judgment.  It  is  so  important  to  have  the  right  sort  of  read- 
ing for  children.  So  much  that  is  published  at  the  present 
day  is  warlike  in  character,  and  one  wants  to  lead  a  child's 
taste  away  from  that  kind  of  reading.  There  are,  for  instance, 
so  many  delightful  books  now  on  natural  history,  so  enter- 
tainingly written,  as  well  as  informing,  that  it  is  really  not 
needful  to  feed  our  children  on  tales  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

Among  the  Friendly  books  for  young  people  is  Violet 
Hodgkin's  "  Book  of  Quaker  Saints."  It  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  get  it  in  this  country  the  past  year  or  two,  but  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  the  publications 
of  English  Friends,  among  which  are  many  valuable  books. 
The  Quaker  Saints  are  only  our  old  Friends,  George  Fox, 
Stephen  Grellet,  Margaret  Fell  and  her  interesting  daughters, 
the  brave  young  hero,  Edward  Burrough,  the  wonderful  boy 
martyr,  James  Parnell,  dear  little  Mary  Camm,  who  went  to 
stay  in  the  prison  to  be  with  her  grandfather,  William  Dews- 
bury,  and  many  more — but  their  stories  are  told  in  such  an  at- 
tractive way  that  even  children  of  an  older  growth  enjoy  read- 
ing them.  It  is  hoped  that  from  time  to  time  some  of  these 
lists  may  be  published  in  The  Friend. 

S.  S.  K. 


John  Woolman  and  Social  Reform. 

Among  the  books  which  should  claim  the  serious  attention 
of  Friends  at  the  present  moment,  none  are  more  important 
than  the  essays  of  a  leading  Quaker  student  of  social  condi- 
tions, John  Woolman.  They  are  so  easily  accessible,  and  so 
little  read  by  those  who  most  need  to  read  them,  that  emphasis 
may  well  be  laid  upon  his  manner  of  approach  to  the  ever- 
present  question  of  justice  to  the  laboring  man,  and  the  alle- 
viation of  poverty.  He  would  not  so  much  endeavor  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  the  moment,  as  seek  to  determine  the 
causes  upon  which  that  suffering  is  based.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  his  "concern"  in  going  to  Yorkshire — the  only  spot  in 
England  which  he  appeared  to  have  upon  his  heart — was 
directly  due  to  the  labor  revolution  then  going  on,  following 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  Its  history  should  bo  care- 
fully studied  by  every  social  worker.  Most  of  Woolman's 
time  was  spent  in  the  four  northern  counties,  among  the  fac- 
tory population  then  living  under  profound  agitation;  and  had 
he  not  contracted  a  mortal  disease  among  them,  we  should 
certainly  have  had  one  of  the  greatest  reports  of  the  situation 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
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Quaker  students  of  social  conditions  at  the  present  day 
should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  valuable  material  left 
by  their  forerunners  in  the  field.  The  style  is  not  so  antiqua- 
ted but  that  they  might  at  least  know  the  history  of  Quaker 
efforts  in  the  same  direction,  made  by  John  Bellers  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  the  good  Doctors  Fothergill  and  Lett- 
som  in  the  eighteenth.  I  have  recently  read  the  latter's  re- 
cipes for  bread  substitutes  and  nourishing  soups  and  broths 
for  the  working  classes,  in  his  "  Hints  on  the  Distresses  of  the 
Poor."  They  might  easily  have  been  written  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  let  us  hope,  that  he  has  seen  them!  John  Wesley's 
"Thoughts  on  the  Present  Scarcity  of  Provisions"  was  pub- 
lished in  1773,  not  long  before.  Sir  Frederick  M.  Eden  wrote 
"The  State  of  the  Poor"  at  the  same  period — a  most  import- 
ant study  of  labor  conditions  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
modern  volume  of  J.  &  B.  Hammond,  "The  Village  Labourer," 
which  is  a  study  of  English  conditions  regarding  the  closure 
of  the  village  common  lands,  is  certainly  suggestive  in  its 
bearings  on  the  historical  side  of  some  of  our  social  problems. 

The  main  point  on  which  I  cannot  help  laying  stress  when- 
ever I  find  our  young  people  seeking  a  solution  of  kindred 
problems  of  the  hour,  is  the  fact  that  here  and  there  since  the 
beginnings  of  Quakerism  there  have  been  men  who  sought  a 
practical  solution  of  these  questions.  It  is  as  necessary  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  our  social  conditions  to-day  to  know 
the  history  of  the  Quaker  movement  toward  practical  social 
uplift,  as  to  study  the  purely  theoretical  side  of  the  matter  with 
the  philosophers.  Yet  of  Bellers,  Fothergill  and  Lettsom  in 
this  connection  we  hear  never  a  word,  and  quite  too  little  of 
Woolman  as  a  social  reformer. 

The  report  now  printing  of  the  John  Woolman  Memorial 
Association  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
fourteen  hundred  visitors  have  called  at  the  little  house  in 
Mount  Holly  during  the  present  year.  "Who  was  John  Wool- 
man?"  is  a  question  asked  by  every  stranger  in  the  place.  This 
question  is  one  which  even  the  Friends  cannot  all  of  them  an- 
swer, for  while  his  anti-slavery  work  is  better  known,  few 
Friends  are  aware  that  the  social  essays  which  he  wrote  in 
a  period  of  great  economic  disturbance  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  are  as  timely  as  when  they  were  written. 

Amelia  M.  Gummere. 


"Education  for  Life,"  The  Story  of  Hampton  Institute. 
By  Francis  G.  Peabody,  pp.  xxiv,  393,  New  York,  Double- 
day,  Page  £r  Co.  $2.50. 

When  any  reference  is  made  to  Negro  education  in  the  broad 
sense,  there  are  scarcely  any  of  us  who  do  not  have  some  sort 
of  mental  picture  produced  of  the  first  of  the  great  schools  for 
colored  people — Hampton.  As  part  of  the  commemoration 
of  its  semi-centennial,  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  written  the  history  of  the 
fifty  years  of  Hampton's  career. 

Necessarily  such  a  book  is  largely  composed  of  two  biog- 
raphies— that  of  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  the  founder, 
and  that  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Hollis  B.  Frissel,  whose  death 
a  year  ago  almost  exactly  rounded  out  the  fifty  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  School. 

Sketching  the  history  of  the  Negro  during  the  Civil  War  and 
the  period  of  Reconstruction,  Dr.  Peabody  shows  the  growth 
in  the  fervent  college  student  from  Hawaii,  of  interest  first  in 
the  struggle  to  free  the  slaves  and  then  in  their  welfare,  touch- 
ing on  the  ill-fated  Freedman's  Bureau,  and  General  Arm- 
strong's connection  with  it.  The  need  for  something  construc- 
tive was  borne  in  on  this  ardent  dreamer.  Booker  Washington 
once  said,  "A  country  which  was  not  safe  with  ignorant  slaves 
cannot  be  safe  with  ignorant  freemen."  General  Armstrong's 
answer  to  this  thought  of  his  great  pupil  had  been  uttered 
years  before:  "The  only  hope  for  the  future  of  the  South  is  in 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  lift  the  colored  race  by  a  practical  edu- 
cation that  shall  fit  them  for  life."  Hampton  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  this  philosophy.  It  "is  essentially  a  spiritual  enter- 
prise, conceived  as  a  form  of  missionary  service  perpetuated 
as  a  school  of  character."  "To  define  Hampton  as  an  educa- 


tional institution  is  to  leave  the  secret'  of  its  vitality  undis- 
closed. Within  the  body  of  instruction  there  is  an  institu- 
tional soul,  a  spiritual  tradition,  which  gives  to  the  work  a 
peculiar  character  and  whose  influence  one  feels  about  him." 

To  trace  the  origin,  growth  and  development  of  this  "'in- 
stitutional soul"  has  been  our  author's  task,  and  his  work  is 
well  done,  whether  it  be  when  he  is  depicting  the  highly  con- 
trasting characteristics  of  the  two  great  principals  of  Hamp- 
ton, or  in  outlining  the  novel  ideas  and  ideals  of  education 
that  have  found  expression  and  acceptance  there.  "The  his- 
tory of  Hampton  becomes  .  .  .  not  so  much  one  of  an 
expanding  institution  as  of  a  growing  organism,  or  what  the 
Christian  Apostle  called  a  'spiritual  house,'  built  of  'living 
stones,'  offering  'spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God.'" 

That  this  building  was  well  founded  is  demonstrated  by  an 
extract  from  General  Armstrong's  Memoranda  found  among 
his  papers  after  his  death,  and  written  after  he  knew  that  he 
was  stricken  by  a  mortal  illness.  He  says:  "Prayer  is  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  It  keeps  us  near  to  God — my 
own  prayer  has  been  most  weak,  wavering,  inconstant;  yet 
has  been  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  done.  I  think  this  is  a 
universal  truth." 

As  a  contribution  to  education  the  book  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  and  extensive  statistical  tables  give  much  practical 
information. 

George  Vaux,  Jr. 


"Religious   Education  and  American   Democracy,  by 

Walter  Scott  Athearn.    The  Pilgrim  Press,  191 7. 
"  Religious  Education  and  Democracy,"  by  Benjamin  S. 
Winchester.    The  Abington  Press,  1917. 

"  In  the  United  States  less  time  is  devoted  to  religious  in- 
struction provided  by  Protestants  than  is  allotted  to  such  in- 
struction in  any  other  first-class  civilized  country  in  the 
World."— (Winchester). 

"The  State  has  relied  upon  the  Church  to  teach  morality 
and  religion.  But  the  Church  has  not  taken  its  teaching  func- 
tion seriously.  Sunday  Schools  have  been  inefficient,  and  the 
church  colleges  have  been  gradually  secularizing.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  difficult  problems  of  our  day  is  to  induce  church 
colleges  to  teach  religion.  The  condition  in  church  academies 
is  still  more  appalirig.  With  the  State  institutions  confessedly 
leaving  religious  teaching  to  the  Church,  and  the  Church  col- 
leges shamefully  dodging  this  responsibility,  and  the  Sunday 
Schools  doling  out  'a  penny  a  Sunday'  educational  program, 
we  are  fast  losing  the  sturdy  virtues  of  our  Puritan  ancestors, 
and  we  are  growing  up  a  generation  of  people  who  have  no 
moral  basis  of  citizenship.  Sixty  millions  of  our  one  hundred 
million  citizens  have  no  connection  with  any  church.  There 
are  fifteen  million  children  in  this  country  who  receive  no  re- 
ligious guidance  whatever.  .  .  .  New  sciences,  new  psy- 
chology, new  sociology,  new  wealth,  new  forms  of  amusement 
are  all  factors  in  decreasing  interest  in  religious  training.  We 
are  fast  drifting  into  a  cultured  paganism.  Unless  the  Church 
takes  immediate  steps  to  stem  the  present  tide  of  indifference, 
luxury  and  commercial  greed,  this  country  will  soon  cease  to  be 
a  Christian  nation.  .  .  .  But  the  State  is  alarmed.  In 
fifty  years  crime  has  increased  four  hundred  per  cent.,  with  a 
crime  rate  in  New  York  far  above  London,  Paris  or  Berlin. 
Something  must  be  done  to  underpin  the  virtues  of  our  peo- 
ple. Honesty,  industry,  truthfulness  and  the  common  de- 
cencies must  be  taught,  or  the  State  will  perish.  Can  the 
State  trust  the  Church  to  teach  morality?  The  Church  has 
confessedly  failed  in  the  past.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  clear  to 
those  who  are  closely  in  touch  with  present  tendencies, — that 
the  United  States  will  have  a  system  of  moral  training  for  her 
people  before  ten  years.  It  will  either  be  some  form  of  ethics 
with  no  religious  presuppositions  regularly  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  it  will  be  a  system  of  church  schools  giving  ade- 
quate moral  and  religious  training  to  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  The  attitude  of  the  church  people  of  this  country 
during  the  next  ten  years  will  determine  this  question.  Shall 
religion  drop  completely  out  of  American  education?    At  no 
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time  in  its  history  has  the  Christian  church  faced  so  grave  a 
crisis  as  thai  w  hich  confronts  it  now.  What  are  the  churches 
of  this  country  going  to  do  about  it?"(Athearn). 

The  above  volumes  attempt  some  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tion, showing  in  detail  what  has  been  done,  and  what  can  yet 
be  done  to  "make  democracy  safe  for  the  world." 

A.  C.  Garrett. 


"Immortality."  An  Essay  in  Discovery,  Co-ordinating  Sci- 
entific, Psychical,  and  Biblical  Research,  by  B.  H.  Streeter, 
A.  Clutton-Brock,  C.  IV.  Emmet,  J.  A.  Hadjield,  and  the 
author  of  "Pro  Christi  et  Ecclesia."  The  Macmillan 
Company,  iqij. 

This  title  will  appeal  to  many  whom  personal  experience 
or  the  world-tragedy  may  have  led  to  seek  "Some  letter  of 
that  after  life  to  spell."  and  who  in  face  of  the  reality  of  death 
find  their  belief  in  immortality  has  rested  largely  "upon  in- 
stinct, or  upon  a  tradition  the  trustworthiness  of  which  is 
being  questioned  from  many  sides." 

For  those  who  love  the  Truth  the  questioning  of  belief  is 
a  challenge  to  find  a  deeper  basis  for  faith, — hence  this  "essay 
in  discovery."  Realizing  that  new  light  on  the  future  life 
might  be  obtained  by  co-ordinating  new  knowledge  from  va- 
rious fields,  a  group  of  specialists,  united  by  a  common  enthu- 
siasm and  personal  friendship,  met  in  reverent  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  central  questions,  and  evolved  this  series  of 
essays,  singularly  free  from  dogmatism,  ringing  true  to  deep 
human  instincts,  and  pointing  the  way  to  ever  more  reasonable 
and  satisfying  answers. 

A  recurrent  and  impressive  theme  is  the  emphasis  on  per- 
sonality and  character.  In  a  religious  and  philosophical  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  relation  of 
Mind  and  Brain,  a  "surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy"  thinks  "we 
may  conclude  that  before  our  lives  began  we  were  each  parts 
of  the  'world  zone,'  without  separate  consciousness,  and  with- 
out distinct  individuality,  that  our  lives  were  offspring  of  the 
universal  life  and  that  by  interaction  with  other  lives,  with 
material  things,  and  with  God,  we  are  capable  of  developing 
souls  free  and  undetermined,  and  capable  of  immortal  life." 

Again  the  association  of  the  power  of  the  risen  Christ  to 
make  Himself  known  to  His  friends  "with  the  unique  moral 
and  spiritual  achievement  of  His  life, — suggests  that  the  men 
and  women  who  come  nearest  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  level 
of  His  life  here  will  be  those  who  have  most  power  in  the 
beyond  to  touch  and  help  the  friends  they  have  left,  and  all 
who  in  all  times  are  working  for  the  reign  of  God."  , 

E.  Cadbury,  Jr. 


The  World  Within.* 
A  great  metropolitan  daily  announces  on  its  book  page  that 
the  war  has  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  books  with 
religious  titles.  Our  best  known  bookseller  in  Philadelphia 
says  this  is  not  true  in  our  city.  Across  the  water  it  is  evident- 
ly the  situation.  Even  popular  novels  are  being  cast  in  a 
religious  mould.  There  is  undoubtedly  no  lack  everywhere 
in  the  multiplication  of  religious  titles.  Even  those  that  seem 
in  the  special  Quaker  field  abound.  The  latest,  perhaps,  has 
the  title:  "Christ  in  You."  It  is  published  anonymously  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Like  all  that  we  have  seen  in  this  class  it 
seems  to  have  been  put  together  to  meet  this  special  demand 
for  "religious  titles."  Quite  clearly  behind  the  demand,  and 
as  an  explanation  of  it,  there  is  a  large-hearted  desire  to  get 
in  form  the  material  for  building  a  new  world.  One  could 
hardly  expect  in  the  haste  of  thus  bringing  material  together, 
parts  should  be  planed  and  fitted  as  in  the  reconstruction  mill 
at  Dole. 

Our  friend  Rufus  Jones  makes  it  clear  in  the  volume  in 
hand,  "The  World  Within,"  that  he  does  not  aim,  primarily, 
at  philosophical  statement.  His  little  book  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  pages  is  not  so  much  a  treatise  as  a  compila- 
tion of  essays  with  enough  common  purpose  to  bring  them  to- 

*"The  World  Within,"  by  Rufus  M,  Jones,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1918, 


gether  under  the  one  title.  As  one  reviewer  phrases  it,  he 
'  'handles  with  skill  the  tools  of  reflection,  yet  does  not  aim 
primarily  at  philosophical  statement." 

Friends  are  often  enough  charged  with  cultivating  "the 
world  within"  too  sedulously.  Some  might  expect  in  this 
volume  a  little  more  distinct  geography  of  this  world  from  our 
friend,  with  here  and  there  a  pointer,  "No  Man's  Land."  Evi- 
dently his  purpose  has  been  much  larger  and  we  trust  this 
book  and  a  previous  one,  "The  Inner  Life,"  may  have  a  wide 
circulation  and  prove  a  real  contribution  to  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish in  the  new  world  a  religion  of  heart  experience  by  proc- 
esses of  reflection  and  prayer. 

J.  H.  B. 


"Industrial  Relations." 

The  readers  of  The  Friend  who  have  not  already  read  the 
issue  of  The  Survey  for  Eleventh  Month  23rd,  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  supplement  of  that  week  on  "  Industrial  Rela- 
tions." This  article  is  a  "Summary  of  Conclusions  Reached 
by  a  Group  of  Twenty  British  Quaker  Employers  after  Four 
Days  of  Discussion  in  191 7  and  1918." 

This  paper  should  be  of  interest  [noted  at  the  time  in  The 
Friend]  to  all  Christians  who  are  trying  to  translate  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  into  their  daily  conduct  in  business  life,  and 
should  have  an  especial  appeal  to  those  of  us  who  are  Friends. 

While  the  article  deals  with  the  external  economic  order, 
nevertheless  the  reader  can  feel  that  it  is  a  religious  concern 
that  calls  forth  a  discussion  of  the  topics  considered. 

The  paper  does  not  claim  to  give  a  solution  for  remedying 
all  the  evils  of  our  economic  order,  or  state  any  startling  pro- 
gram of  reform;  but  this  makes  the  article  of  all  the  more 
value  in  that  the  suggestions  made  are  practical  steps  in  the 
effort  to  Christianize  industry.  It  is  of  special  merit  in  that 
it  starts  with  our  existing  social  order  and  tries  to  build  out 
of  it  a  society  nearer  in  accord  with  the  teaching  and  spirit 
of  Jesus. 

This  article  is  a  distinct  contribution  toward  trying  to  solve 
what  is  our  Christian  duty  in  relation  to  our  fellow-men. 

R.  B.  M. 


As  Tommy  Sees  Us.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  little  book  of 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages  has  made  a  sensation  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  widely  reviewed  and  all  the  reviews  we  have 
seen  have  said  in  substance:  "Here's  a  book  that  every  re- 
ligious professor  should  read  and  ponder."  It  took  us  several 
months  to  get  a  copy  from  a  London  bookshop.  We  observe 
it  says  on  the  front  page,  "Ninth  impression."  Apparently 
"everybody"  is  reading  it. 

In  a  word,  the  little  volume  is  an  unvarnished  tale  of  how  the 
average  "religious"  person,  "the  professional  Christian," 
appears  to  "Tommy" — the  average  English  soldier.  If  those 
to  whom  it  is  intended  to  appeal  can  put  resentment  of  feel- 
ing aside,  and  just  go  to  school  to  "Tommy,"  we  may  find 
hope  for  a  new  religious  world.  There  are  pages  upon  pages 
we  should  like  to  quote  in  The  Friend,  but  as  the  space  is 
not  available,  here  are  a  few  sentences  at  random : 

"A  certain  type  of  religious  experience  seems  to  leave  men  very  much 
impressed  by  their  own  importance,  and  very  apt  to  take  pleasure  in 
denouncing  the  sins  of  others." 

.  .  .  "We  must  recover  Him  (Jesus)  in  the  glory  of  His  magnificent 
robust  humanity,  ere  we  can  expect  to  find  full-blooded  men  gathering 
at  His  feet." 

"No  man  may  follow  Him  who  will  not  take  up  His  cross — the  cross 
of  self-discipline,  self-sacrifice  and  service."    .    .  . 

"It  is  not  mere  admiration  Christ  asks  for,  it  is  submission."    .    .  . 

"It  is  an  instinctive  feeling  that  there  is  something  unseemly  in  taking 
pay  at  all  for  religious  services." 

.    .    .    "Thousands  of  people  who  hold  eagerly  to  the  promise  of 

*"As  Tommy  Sees  Ufe,"  a  book  for  Church  folk,  by  A.  Herbert  Grey, 
London,  Edward  Arnold,  1918,    Price  2s, 
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salvation  through  Christ  have  not  yet  been  delivered  from  self."  .  .  . 
"  In  the  modern  competitive  scramble,  a  man  who  took  Christ's  teaching 
seriously  and  honestly,  could  not.  exist." 

.  .  .  "But  if  they  (our  young  people)  could  discover  that  a  great 
Master  wants  them  for  a  great  enterprise — that  the  biggest  and  bravest 
of  men  is  calling  them  to  a  great  adventure  which  will  involve  many 
risks,  and  will  tax  all  their  resources —  that  God  Himself  needs  them  and 
will  use  all  that  is  most  daring  in  them  for  His  ends,  why,  then,  a  new 
glad  joy  would  be  brought  to  them,  a  flame  of  new  purpose  would  be  lit 
in  many  of  them,  their  chivalry  would  leap  in  response  to  that  call,  and 
Christ  would  have  many  new  knights  behind  His  banner  for  His  war- 
fare." 

J.  H.B. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING  AT  CEDAR 
GROVE. 

After  twenty-eight  years  there  was  granted  to  me  once  more 
the  sight  of  cotton  fields,  where  under  deep  blue  skies  and  in 
brilliant  sunshine,  dusky  workers,  mostly  female,  with  pic- 
turesque headgear,  are  busily  engaged  with  the  third  crop  of  the 
season.  For  the  first  time  also  I  had  the  sight  of  the  stacked 
peanuts  drying  in  the  open  air,  and  the  ripe  maize  still  ungath- 
ered  at  this  late  season  on  their  stalks.  And  in  such  a  country, 
with  the  distant  background  of  the  dark  green  pines,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  grove  of  cedar  trees,  the  meeting-house  is  found  where 
North  Carolina  Conservative  Friends  hold  their  annual  as- 
sembly, to  attend  which  the  writer  had  been  "liberated"  by 
his  home  meeting. 

On  the  way  South  a  welcome  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
see  something  of  our  near  neighbors,  the  Friends  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  whose  annual  gatherings  were  in  session  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival  there.  Many  worthy  Friends  and  lov- 
ing hearts  are  to  be  met  with  in  that  very  interesting  circle, 
and  I  feel  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  among  them,  re- 
ceiving a  truly  cordial  welcome.  I  did  not  remain  to  the  end 
of  their  sessions,  as  my  special  concern  was  for  North  Carolina, 
which  I  reached  after  a  night  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  a 
few  hours  by  train  along  the  shore  of  Virginia. 

The  size  of  the  meetings  this  year  was  somewhat  affected 
by  the  dislocation  of  plans  due  to  the  recent  epidemic — fewer 
visitors  from  a  distance  being  present,  and  even  some  of  their 
own  representatives  were  kept  away  because  of  a  fresh  out- 
break in  their  district.  Nevertheless,  Friends  assembled  in 
goodly  array  from  their  rather  scattered  home  spheres.  The 
following  ministers  and  elders  with  Minutes  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  were  in  attendance:  Cyrus  Cooper,  from  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting;  Jesse  and  Rebecca  Mekeel,  from  Scipio  Quarterly 
Meeting,  New  York  State;  Francis  Guindon,  from  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting.  Amongst  those  present  without  Min- 
utes were:  Bertha  Cooper,  accompanying  her  husband;  Susan- 
na Guindon,  also  in  company  of  her  husband;  Lindley  Brackin 
and  Sarah  Brackin,  from  Colerain,  Ohio;  Francis  Dean  and 
wife,  from  Iowa;  Thomas  Fisher  and  wife  and  Thomasine 
Fisher,  from  Pennsylvania;  Emily  Holloway,  with  a  nephew 
and  niece,  from  Ohio. 

Epistles  were  read  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  England,  Cana- 
da and  Fritchley,  England.  As  Kansas  and  Iowa  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  obliged  to  postpone  their  sessions  on  account  of  the 
epidemic,  no  epistles  were  on  the  table  from  them  this  year. 
The  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  reaffirming 
our  ancient  testimony  against  all  war,  and  expressing  our 
sense  of  a  Divine  call  to  remove  out  of  our  own  life  and  out 
of  the  present  world  order  the  causes  that  lead  to  war,  was  read, 
and  also  an  epistle  from  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  all  bodies 
bearing  the  name  of  Friends  on  this  continent  received  a  wel- 
come hearing. 

The  keynote  of  all  the  sittings  was  beautifully  struck  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  Ministers,  Elders  and  Overseers  and  other 
concerned  Friends  on  the  twenty-first  of  Eleventh  Month, 
attended  by  some  forty  odd,  when  a  woman  Friend  broke  the 
deep  silence  by  supplicating  for  that  spirit  that  enables  the 
creature  to  remain  low  that  the  true  life  might  reign.  After 


this  a  visitor  spoke  on  the  words:  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  followed  by  others 
similarly  exercised,  how  the  stripped  servant  alone  is  clothed 
with  power  from  on  high. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  proper  opened  without  shutters — the 
holy  stillness  broken  by  a  visitor  on  the  words:  "All  for  all;" 
Divine  love,  giving  its  all,  claims  our  all  in  return,  followed  by 
a  young  woman  in  the  body  on  "What  shall  1  render  unto  the 
Lord  for  all  His  benefits  towards  me?"  and  several  fresh  and 
lively  testimonies.  And  so  these  hallowed  meetings  proceeded 
from  day  to  day  under  "opened  hearers." 

The  business  and  the  various  communications  arising  there- 
from rooted  in  the  same  heavenly  life,  so  that  there  was  little 
weariness  or  prosiness  because  of  necessary  routine.  We  were 
solemnly  exhorted  after  the  reading  of  the  Queries  and  Advices 
not  only  to  be  careful  to  avoid  talebearing,  but  also  to  refuse 
talebearing.  The  removal  of  valued  leaders  and  standard- 
bearers  might  tend  to  make  us  sad,  but  when  we  remember 
the  unstraitened  resources  of  our  holy  Head,  there  need  be  no 
discouragement.  God  buries  His  workmen,  but  carries  on  His 
work. 

The  two  public  meetings  for  worship  on  the  twenty-fourth 
were  largely  attended.  The  ministers,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
similar  annual  gatherings,  did  not  jostle  each  other,  though 
there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  all  rightly  authorized 
expression.  Truth,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power  also,  was 
in  dominion.  The  meetings  of  the  twenty-fifth  were  engaged 
to  consider  the  reports  of  the  Tract  and  Book  Committee,  the 
Standing  Peace  Commiteee,  the  Committee  on  Capital  Pun- 
ishment, and  the  Educational  concerns  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
besides  other  matters  of  moment.  The  evening  of  that  day 
there  was  held  a  specially  appointed  Youths'  Meeting,  at  the 
request  of  a  visitor.  This  proved  a  heart-tendering  occasion. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  all  that  might  be  told  of  the  ses- 
sions that  closed  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh.  Never 
will  the  writer  forget  the  meeting  for  the  reading  of  the  Me- 
morials for  Henry  Outland  and  Juliana  Peele  Harvey,  widow 
of  the  late  gifted  Cyrus  Harvey.  The  pent-up  emotion  of 
many  hearts  had  to  find  an  outlet,  and  there  were  few  dry 
eyes.  Beautiful  it  was  to  see  the  concerned  younger  Friends 
dedicated  to  take  up  the  standard  laid  down  by  hands  that 
have  grown  weary — not  of  but  in  the  service  of  holding  it 
aloft.  Refreshing  it  was  to  feel  a  spirit  prevailing  among  these 
Friends  which  while  it  is  conservative  is  not  narrow,  but  eager 
in  its  sympathy  and  love  to  see  all  sorts  and  conditions  brough 
under  the  dominion  of  Truth.  "And  herein  is  this  saying  true 
'One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.'  Other  men  labored  and 
ye  have  entered  into  their  labors."  It  is  a  long  story  back  to 
that  persecuted  Friend  who  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  fled  Quaker-hanging  Massachusetts  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  wilds  of  North  Carolina,  to  whom  William  Edmundson, 
that  mighty  man,  the  Quaker  apostle  to  Ireland,  was  strangely 
led  after  some  twelve  years,  to  be  followed  by  many  others, 
who  found  no  railroads  and  highways  cast  up  over  which 
swift  autos  speed  now;  no  comfortable  homes,  no  well-loaded 
tables,  and  eager  and  open-handed  hospitality  as  we  found. 
They  did  the  sowing  in  tears  and  reproach;  we  reap  their  har- 
vest with  gladness.  But  then  we,  too,  sow  for  our  children 
and  children's  children  and  generations  yet  unborn.  But  what 
shall  the  harvest  be? 

When  at  last  the  final  hand-shaking  closed  the  hallowed 
exercises  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Friends  began  to  turn 
their  faces  homewards,  the  tender  love  into  which  we  had  been 
baptized,  spoke  through  tear-moistened  eyes  more  loudly  than 
words  could  have  done.  And  so  we  left  behind  these  inter- 
esting Friends  far  from  the  noise  and  dollar-worship  of  our 
northern  cities,  and  we  left  our  hearts  behind  with  them. 

Max  I.  Reich. 


Rightness  expresses  of  actions  what  straightness  does  of 
lines;  and  there  can  no  more  be  two  kinds  of  right  action  than 
there  can  be  two  kinds  of  straight  lines. — Herbert  Spencer, 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  OF  LITTLE  MARIE. 
Little  and  friendless,  forlorn  and  alone, 
On  the  steps  of  the  place  that  had  once  been  her  home, 

Hungry  and  thirsty  and  tired  as  could  be, 
Bitterly  crying:  sat  little  Marie. 

Mother  and  father  were  things  of  the  past, 
Now .  in  the  home  she'd  fled  year  before  last 
Nothing  but  broken-down  walls  there  were  left, 
Nothing  was  saved  from  the  Hun  soldier's  theft. 

Christmas  was  coming;  no  Christmas  thcre'd  be 
In  the  broken-down  village  of  little  Marie; 
Nothing  was  left  of  the  marvellous  hell 
That  had  poured  forth  its  blessing  on  each  glad  Noel. 

Pesently  down  the  long  street  there  appeared 
Three  men  wearing  uniforms  dirty  and  smeared. 
They  spoke  the  crude  French  of  American  chaps 
And  "Friends'  Reconstruction"  was  writ  on  their  caps. 

"We've  come,"  so  they  said,  "o'er  the  ocean  so  blue, 
To  look  after  the  homeless  young  orphans  like  you. 
The  story  you  tell  us  has  often  been  told, 
So  come  with  us  back  for  you're  hungry  and  cold." 

They  took  her  away  from  the  shrapnel-torn  town 

To  a  place  where  the  refugees  gathered  around, 

And  were  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  by  the  Unit  of  Friends 

Who  gladly  worked  on  without  pay  to  this  end. 

At  Christmas  the  Unit  provided  good  cheer, 

For  homeless  French  orphans  from  far  and  from  near. 

Marie  had  her  gifts  as  she  did  ere  the  war, 

She  was  homeless,  and  friendless,  and  lonesome  no  more. 

Not  only  at  Christmas  the  Unit  must  work, 
For  all  the  year  round  there  is  no  time  to  shirk, 
If  jTou'd  have  them  continue  from  March  to  March 
Please  give  contributions  at  Fourth  Street  and  Arch. 

— Hannah  P.  Morris,  Jr. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

h.  v.  nicholson. 

Works  of  Faith. 

"For  by  grace  are  you  saved  through  faith — not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast."  (Ephesians  ii:  8,  9.) 

Some  time  ago  1  was  visiting  a  Japanese  friend  in  Tokio, 
and  while  we  were  eating  dinner  in  a  room  looking  out  into 
the  little  garden  his  boys  stuck  a  bamboo  stick  in  the  ground 
and  put  a  snail  on  the  bottom  of  the  stick  with  its  head  pointed 
upwards.  Slowly  extending  its  head  and  feelers  that  poor  old 
snail  began  to  laboriously  climb  up  the  bamboo.  It  didn't 
know  where  it  was  going,  but  feeling  its  way  along  kept  crawl- 
ing upwards.  As  far  as  it  could  feel  the  path  was  clear  and 
progress  was  being  made.  But,  alas,  the  top  of  the  stick  was 
soon  reached,  and  it  could  go  no  further.  There  it  was  fran- 
tically feeling  around  in  the  air,  helpless  to  go  on  and  unable 
to  turn  back!  One  of  the  boys  put  it  again  at  the  bottom,  and 
if  that  ignorant  snail  didn't  go  and  start  climbing  up  the  stick 
again!  It  had  been  started  in  a  certain  direction  and  so  kept 
climbing  upwards  in  the  direction,  which,  according  to  its 
short  range  of  vision,  seemed  good  to  it. 

Many  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  this  snail,  but  at  the  time 
it  had  one  big  lesson  for  me  along  the  line  of  "  works  and  faith." 
It  so  happened  that  just  five  days  before  I  had  launched  out 
in  an  experience  of  faith  which  was  deeper  than  anything 
I  had  known  before.  I  had  taken  first  John  i:  7  as  literally 
true  and  absolutely  believed  it  for  myself:  "The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son  is  cleansing  me  from  all  sin."  Also 


Revelation  iii:  20  came  to  have  a  deeper  meaning  and  on  faith 
I  took  the  Lord  Jesus  into  my  heart  to  dwell  there.  I  have  had 
deep  Christian  experiences  before,  but  had  been  led  on  "from 
glory  to  glory"  till  now  I  beheld  "with  open  face  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

And  as  I  considered  the  snail  I  thought  how  my  own  ways 
had  gradually  been  drifting  into  nothing  but  toiling  on  with- 
out a  clear  vision  of  where  I  was  going!  Works,  nothing 
but  dead  works — and  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  road 
we  find  we  have  gotten  nowhere  while  we  thought  we  were 
going  up  to  heaven!  How  thankful  I  was  that  I  had  been 
checked  in  my  course  and  brought  into  this  real  living  faith 
which  results  in  works,  to  be  sure;  but  living  works. 

So  it  behooves  us  all  to  think  "on  our  ways,  and  turn  our 
feet"  unto  the  Lord  and  His  plan  of  "salvation  by  faith." 
Our  works  will  get  us  no  further  than  the  end  of  the  stick, 
unless  they  have  behind  them  that  living  faith  which  "is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen." 


MENNONITE  SUPPORT  OF  A.  F.  S.  C. 

Times  of  stress  such  as  we  have  recently  experienced  are  calculated 
to  bring  out  finer  qualities  of  character  as  well  as  to  unite  different  re- 
ligious organizations,  having  like  fundamental  essentials  at  stake.  Friends 
and  Mennonites  have  for  centuries  held  the  same  views  in  opposition  to 
militarism,  though  until  lately  they  have  perhaps  never  gotten  in  close 
touch  one  with  the  other.  Surely  there  has  never  in  the  world's  history 
been  presented  for  our  two  societies  such  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
real  loving  service — the  giving  of  relief  to  vast  civilian  populations  abroad, 
suffering  for  the  common  necessities  of  life.  Our  two  religious  organiza- 
tions for  a  considerable  time  had  conferred  together  concerning  the  draft 
situation  for  our  young  men  who  were  enduring  hardships  in  camp  for 
conscience'  sake.  This  was  not  to  limit  the  extent  of  our  co-operation, 
however.  The  Mennonites,  with  most  commendable  interest,  asked  to 
share  with  Friends  the  financial  burden  of  the  A.  F.  S.  C,  and  for  months 
have  been  pouring  their  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  Committee,  with 
little  prospect  of  public  recognition;  Reconstruction  work  being  generally 
recognized  as  the  outgrowth  of  distinctly  Friendly  eff  orts . 

The  interest  of  our  Mennonite  brethren  in  this  work  was  perhaps  in- 
creased a  few  months  ago  when  four  congenial  Friends  (one  of  whom  has 
been  since  taken  from  works  to  his  eternal  reward),  happened  to  take  a 
little  vacation  trip  to  different  localities  occupied  by  them, — Lancaster 
County  and  elsewhere.  The  visit  resulted  in  the  formation  of  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  we  were  impressed  not  only  with  the  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  members,  but  with  their  solid  worth  and  deep  religious 
convictions.  The  prevailing  epidemic  prevented  Isaac  Sharpless  from 
pursuing  his  publicity  work  in  these  districts  in  the  interest  of  the  A.  F. 
S.  C,  so  that  others  of  us  have  been  drawn  into  the  service. 

Lancaster  County  contains  the  largest  group  of  Mennonites  in  the 
United  States  (10,000).  There  are  square  miles  of  territory  having  few 
of  other  persuasions.  Walter  W.  Haviland  was  a  co-worker  in  all  but 
one  of  a  series  of  four  meetings  lately  held  among  them,  where  three  thou- 
sand persons  attended.  Wet  weather  interfered  somewhat  with  the 
First-day  meetings.  A  second  tour,  by  invitation,  was  entered  upon  by 
the  writer  a  few  days  later;  this  embraced  nine  meetings  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chambersburg  and  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

An  important  part  of  the  present  work  is  to  encourage  our  Mennonite 
brethren  as  well  as  ourselves  to  continue  not  only  unabated  interest  in 
Reconstruction  work,  but  to  show  our  real  sincerity  by  an  increasing  de- 
gree of  loving  service  to  stricken  humanity  even  after  war  conditions 
might  release  those  who  otherwise  would  return  directly  from  camp  life 
to  their  former  occupations.  How  can  critics  better  be  answered  con- 
cerning real  motives  than  by  our  keeping  right  at  this  sort  of  work:  and 
those  in  sympathy  with  it  should  most  liberally  support  the  same  with 
their  cash. 

Those  who  complain  that  the  Mennonites  arc  self-centred  and  selfish 
should  be  reminded  that  in  some  regions  they  are  giving  more  for  Re- 
construction work  than  all  others  in  the  same  districts  have  invested  in 
Liberty  Bonds.  Good  fellowship  is  one  of  the  noticeable  features  in  all 
their  communities.  One  case  will  give  evidence  of  this.  Seven  small 
children  in  a  Maryland  home  wen-  a  short  (inn-  ago  left  orphans;  both 
their  parents,  being  victims  of  influenia,  died  and  wen-  buried  the  same 
day.  The  children  were  promptly  provided  for.  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  of  the  neighbors  came  and  husked  nearly  thirty-eight  acres  of 
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corn;  twenty-four  others  with  wagons  hauled  the  product  three  miles 
to  a  railroad  station,  loading  it  into  cars — all  in  less  than  a  day. 

At  all  our  meetings  as  well  as  in  private,  the  subject  of  sewing  for  relief 
work  was  emphasized.  The  Peace  Committee  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
is  doing  a  large  work  in  this  direction,  co-operating  with  the  A.  F.  S.  C. 
The  fact  that  many  thousands  of  yards  of  material  at  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets  are  being  cut  by  machinery  and  the  parts  of  garments  assembled, 
with  directions  for  sewing  attached,  has  much  improved  the  situation. 
Mennonite  women  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  a  large  amount  of  it, 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  garments,  as  are  needed  in  France  and  else- 
where. A  recent  order  was  received  from  them  for  three  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods.  A  few  days  ago  another  for  one  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  cut  garments  was  received.  These  facts  attest  to  the  undimin- 
ished interest  shown  by  people  who  by  good  works  are  proving  their  faith. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 


LETTERS  FROM  ANNA  J.  HAINES. 

(Continued  from  page  286.) 

Fourth  Month  5,  1918. 

The  most  recent  excitement  here  was  the  burning  down  of  the  barracks 
which  I  used  as  a  work-room,  and  the  consequent  sudden  halt  to  the  relief 
work  in  this  village,  which  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  giving  work  to  the 
refugees  and  paying  them  wages.  No  one  knows  just  how  the  fire  started, 
as  it  happened  at  six-forty-five  a.  m.,  when  we  were  just  getting  up.  The 
stoves  had  been  lighted  a  half  hour  or  so  and  we  suppose  something  must 
have  gone  wrong  with  the  big  Russian  oven  which  heats  one  room,  as  the 
first  thing  anyone  saw  were  great  flags  of  flame  rolling  out  of  the  windows 
of  that  room.  The  place  was  filled  with  flax,  wool  and  fight  wood,  like  looms 
and  spinning  wheels,  and  burnt  like  mad  for  about  an  hour.  Thank  for- 
tune there  was  not  much  wind,  but  what  there  was,  blew  the  flames  right 
towards  the  women's  hospital  block,  about  twice  the  distance  between  you 
and  Dr.  Thome's.  We  carried  out  all  the  patients  and  stripped  the  place 
of  all  furniture,  not  a  very  difficult  task  as  there's  not  much  in  it,  and  tried 
to  urge  on  the  assembled  village  to  throw  snow  and  water  on  the  side  of  the 
hospital  toward  the  flames.  It  was,  however,  almost  impossible  to  move 
them.  "It  was  God's  will,"  they  said,  "and  it  would  be  impious  to  in- 
terfere." I  forgot  to  say  that  the  village  does  own  a  fire  engine,  a  gift 
from  the  central  government  of  former  years,  but  it  was  snowed  into  its 
shed  all  winter,  and  still  is.  The  priest,  however,  arrived  after  a  time  and 
shed  his  robe  and  worked  like  a  good  fellow,  and  by  force  of  his  example 
a  few  others  began  to  throw  a  little  snow.  If  it  had  not  been  such  an  anx- 
ious time,  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  see  them  trying  to  toss  pitch- 
forks of  dry,  powedry  snow  onto  the  roofs  of  the  building.  About  one 
flake  reached  there  each  time.  Our  own  servants  worked  well  and  the 
pump  was  in  order  and  the  water  held  out  so  finally  the  wall  got  wet 
enough  to  withstand  the  heat.  The  natives  did  have  one  glimpse  of  rea- 
son— their  fire  fighting  instruments  consisted  of  three  long  poles  tipped 
with  enormous  hooks,  and  with  these  they  held  up  the  burning  walls  and 
pushed  them  inward  so  that  they  would  not  fall  down  around  the  court- 
yard. My  pet  maid  tore  in  to  tell  me  that  the  fire  had  been  discovered, 
then  dashed  off  to  the  window  of  the  barracks,  where  I  kept  things  like 
embroidery  cottons,  and  dyes,  etc.,  which  are  considereed  very  valuable 
because  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  them  now.  She  broke  through  both 
panes  of  the  big  double-sashed  window  with  her  bare  hands  and  was  half 
in  the  room  before  Dr.  Pearson  caught  her  and  made  her  come  out,  as 
the  smoke  would  surely  have  suffocated  her.  She  had  to  be  told  some- 
time later  that  her  hands  and  wrists  were  badly  cut  and  bleeding.  As  we 
were  thinking  of  giving  up  the  hospital  at  Andreefka  within  a  month  or 
so  owing  to  the  return  of  the  Russian  doctors  from  the  front,  we  will  not 
reopen  any  work-room  here.  It  is  going  to  be  awfully  hard  for  the  refugees 
when  we  leave  as  they  have  been  so  accustomed  to  working  and  getting 
their  money  regularly.  We  have  been  giving  out  millet  every  week  or  so, 
the  price  of  flour  in  this  village  is  just  twenty-five  times  what  it  was  three 
years  ago  when  the  refugees  first  came  here;  and  during  the  next  two 
weeks  the  hardest  time  of  all  will  come,  as  we  are  entirely  shut  off  from  the 
villages  till  after  the  thaw  is  over. 

We  hope  that  when  traveling  again  becomes  possible  the  refugees  may 
be  able  to  go  home.  The  work  at  Mogotovo  house  is  closing.  The  orphans 
have  been  returned  to  such  families  as  could  take  them,  as  it  is  probable 
that  after  the  thaw  there  will  be  an  exodus  of  refugees  either  home  or  to 
Siberia.  We  will  concentrate  our  activities  in  Buzuluk  and  help  with  the 
moving  of  trains  from  that  station.  About  three  thousand  refugees  are 
now  in  that  town  and  as  many  more  may  gravitate  there  from  the  villages. 


The  village  life  is  interesting  now,  lambs  butt  out  at  you  from  every 
doorway,  the  main  street  is  a  succession  of  crevices  of  slippery  ice,  about 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 

I've  had  a  distinguished  if  short  medical  career,  having  assisted  at  an 
operation  for  hydatid  cyst  (I  don't  know  whether  that's  how  you  spell  it, 
but  it's  very  rare,  and  this  was  a  wonderful  specimen),  and  at  a  trache- 
otomy for  advanced  diphtheria.  These,  however,  are  high  lights,  most 
of  our  cases  being  simple  typhoids,  pneumonia,  cataracts  (our  present 
doctor  is  a  wonderful  surgeon),  and  accidents  of  one  sort  and  another — 
often  camel  bites,  as  they  are  disagreeable  beasts  at  best,  and  hunger  does 
not  improve  their  tempers.  We  have  also  a  lot  of  anthrax,  which  makes 
wonderful  recoveries  if  operated  on  in  time.  Also  we've  had  some  typhus, 
which  mostly  dies. 

I've  been  taking  a  few  pictures,  and  fewer  have  turned  out  well,  partly 
because  I'm  not  very  expert,  and  partly  because  we  have  to  have  them  de- 
veloped in  Buzuluk,  and  the  operator  there  is  also  no  expert.  The  films 
are  small  for  giving  any  very  adequate  idea  of  the  boundless  space  there 
is  about  here,  but  some  are  interesting.  One  will  be  rather  nice  of  our 
cook  pushing  a  big  pot  into  the  cavern  of  the  Russian  oven,  another  of  me 
in  all  my  sheepskins  is  rather  funny.  Some  of  Emily  Bradbury's  taken  in 
Japan  are  excellent. 

We  are  all  very  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  if  the  Red  Cross  money  will 
be  forwarded  to  us  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  for  seed  wheat.  If  it  does  not 
arrive  within  three  weeks  it  will  be  too  late,  as  the  wheat  must  be  planted 
while  the  ground  is  still  wet  with  melted  snow,  since  there  is  almost  no 
rain  all  year  here.  It  is  strange  to  be  out  of  doors  these  warm  days  and 
yet  see  the  snow  banks  all  around  one.  Our  compound  is  a  huge  lake — 
about  a  foot  deep  in  water — we  must  cross  it  on  planks. 

A  lovely  cat  is  perched  on  my  knee.  I'm  trying  to  think  it  is  best  that 
we  should  kill  him  when  we  go  away,  as  he  has  not  been  brought  up  to  the 
rigor  of  Russian  cat  life.  I'd  like  to  bring  him  and  our  two  maids  home 
with  me. 

Fifth  Month  1,  1918. 

I  wish  I  weren't  quite  so  busy,  and  had  time  to  write  really  fully  about 
all  the  interesting  things  that  are  happening  now.  It  is  Spring  and  into  a 
couple  of  weeks  must  be  crowded  all  the  most  important  labor  of  the  year, 
because  since  it  practically  never  rains,  the  moisture  left  by  the  melting 
snow  must  be  used  to  the  last  drop.  First  of  all  the  precious  wheat  is 
planted  just  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  sufficiently  vanished  to  allow  the 
ground  to  be  harrowed;  long  before  it  has  gone  from  the  hollows  and  river 
depressions.  The  soil  around  here  is  beautiful,  fight  and  black  and  rich. 
There  "is  moreover  water  to  be  had  by  digging  moderately  deep  wells 
almost  anywhere  on  the  Steppes,  so  that  an  irrigation  system  would  be 
possible,  but  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  machinery  and  labor  to  irri- 
gate wheat  fields,  and  the  peasants  are  not  very  keen  on  other  crops.  We 
are  so  far  from  cities  that  "garden  truck"  would  probably  not  be  very 
profitable.  They  do  raise  some  potatoes  around  here  on  land  next  to  the 
river,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  get  some  other  crops  besides 
wheat  started,  as  a  drought  means  a  famine,  and  the  two  appear  about 
every  seven  years,  even  when  there  is  no  war  to  carry  off  all  the  extra 
stores,  as  has  happened  now.  For  the  wheat  they  use  land  which  has 
grown  rye  the  year  before,  and  been  ploughed  in  the  late  fall.  The  year 
before  that  it  has  lain  entirely  fallow.  So  you  see  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  waste  about  the  agricultural  system. 

The  horses  this  year  are  fed  on  straw  only,  and  are  quite  thin  and  weak, 
so  one  sees  about  five  dragging  a  scratch  harrow  (often  made  in  America) 
across  the  fields,  and  followed  by  several  people  scattering  wheat  out  of 
bags.  They  usually  aim  to  sow  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre — in  the  toil  to  translating  the  local  "dessatyne"  into 
acres,  and  the  local  "pood"  into  pounds,  I've  forgotten  how  many  pounds 
are  in  a  bushel.  Well  this  year  there  is  so  little  wheat  that  they  are  sow- 
ing about  one-tenth  the  normal  amount.  We  have  not  yet  received  the 
Red  Cross  money  for  buying  seed  wheat,  but  we  spent  a  lot  of  other  funds 
for  it,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  repay  from  the  Red  Cross  money  when 
it  comes.  It  is  maddening  to  be  so  near  Siberia  and  not  be  able  to  get 
any  from  there.  The  peasants  there  wont  sell  it  to  European  Russia, 
the  railroads  are  so  low  in  engines  and  cars  that  they  can't  bring  it  and 
when  they  can  it  is  stolen  along  the  way  by  other  equally  necessitous 
towns.  What  we  have  bought  has  come  from  Cossack  land,  a  region  to 
the  south  of  us.  There  was  much  hurry  and  scurry  through  roads  up  to 
the  horses'  bodies  in  melting  snow  to  make  the  three  days'  journey  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  up.   And  of  course  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much, 
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but  we  have  helped  live  towns  each  of  a  population  of  about  three  or  four 
thousand  people.  Another  great  detriment  to  the  local  crops  has  been 
the  "sooslicks",  a  little  rabbit-colored  animal  looking  much  like  a  rat, 
which  eats  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  planted,  and  then  eats  the  shoots  if 
any  come  up,  and  last  of  all  eats  the  new  w  heat  grains.  They  live  in  little 
burrows  m  the  ground,  by  the  million,  and  come  up  to  make  noses  at  you 
as  you  walk  past.  We  have  settled  on  a  form  of  famine  relief  which  will 
put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor  people,  and  also  increase  this 
year's  harvest,  by  giving  about  one  and  a-half  cents  (10  kopecks)  for 
every  sooslick  skin.  It  has  worked  only  too  well.  Our  compound  is 
a  smelly  receptacle  for  dead  corpses.  One  afternoon  alone  we  received 
over  '24,000!  The  great  question  now  is  what  to  do  with  the  skins.  They 
arc  not  thick  enough  to  make  coats  or  caps  for  local  wear  and  we  were 
too  far  from  any  warmer  place  to  pay  to  cart  them.  They  could  make 
very  pretty  glove  or  coat  linings  for  English  or  home  consumption. 

The  sowing  is  now  over,  and  the  making  of  "Kiziki"  beginning — for 
next  winter's  fuel.  Every  householder  is  cleaning  out  his  stables  and 
barnyards  and  carting  the  manure  of  the  whole  winter  out  on  the  Steppe, 
not  far  from  the  river,  then  water  is  carried  and  poured  on  until  the  whole 
is  a  pulpy  mass.  Thereupon  the  horses  and  women  begin  treading  it 
down,  and  when  it  gets  to  a  nice  clayey  consistency  it  is  scooped  into  a 
little  brick-shaped  mould  then  turned  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  harden. 

We  ourselves  are  very  busy  closing  up  the  hospital  here  as  the  Russian 
doctor  is  expected  any  day.  Our  own  doctor  has  already  left  and  we  are 
packing  up  and  opening  up  a  small  house  in  the  village  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

The  Steppe  is  beautiful  now.  The  air  is  cool  and  the  sun  is  warm  and 
even-thing  is  green  as  can  be  for  miles  and  miles — and  pretty  yellow 
flowers,  like  thick-petaled  wild  roses,  are  to  be  had  for  the  picking.  I'm 
not  sure  what  my  next  job  will  be,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  another  work-room 
in  the  town  of  Buzuluk.  A  dirty,  hot  little  hole.  Next  First-day  is 
Easter,  and  I'll  try  to  manage  to  stay  here  until  it  is  over,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  Russian  festival,  and  I'd  rather  see  it  in  a  village  than  in  a  town. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING,  Jr..  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER.  Women's  Work-  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee.' 


Rosed  ale  Farm. 

Over  the  hills  of  Southern  Chester  County,  just  before  the  land  slopes 
off  to  the  lower  levels  of  Delaware,  the  Rosedale  Farm  stretches  out  its 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  orchards,  woodland,  pasture  and 
arable  fields.  Two  miles  to  the  west  lies  historic  Kennett  and  at  the  same 
distance  to  the  south  is  the  circular  boundary  of  Delaware.  Rosedale  is 
thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  railroad  to  West  Grove  and  Ox- 
ford. The  shortest  automobile  route  is  probably  via  Media,  Wawa  and 
Chadds  Ford.  From  Germantown  and  Haverford  the  best  roads  will 
be  found  via  Paoli,  West  Chester  and  Lenape,  and  then  taking  the  route 
to  Kennett  as  far  as  Longwood.  A  road  to  the  left,  about  two  hundred 
yards  beyond  Longwood,  will  pass  Rosedale  Station,  and  bring  one  to 
the  Farm  a  half  mile  up  the  hill  beyond. 

The  farm  has  on  it  a  Summer  hotel, with  a  capacity  for  a  hundred  guests, 
and  also  a  large  farm-house,  in  which  thirty-two  can  find  lodging.  The 
present  group  of  forty-five  divides  its  sleeping-places  about  equally  be- 
tween the  two  places,  but  the  dining-rooms  and  warmed  living-rooms 
and  wash-rooms  are  at  the  farm-house,  or  Lower  House,  as  it  is  called. 

We  are  working  hard  at  various  improvements,  mostly  connected  with 
the  supply  and  use  of  water.  For  many  weeks  we  hauled  half  our  supply 
of  this  essential  article  from  neighboring  wells  and  springs,  but  at  present 
only  three  or  four  cans  of  drinking  water  are  procured  in  this  way,  and 
we  are  no  longer  limited  to  three  basins  a  day  for  cleansing  purposes.  The 
well-drillers  are  now  at  work,  and  we  hope  for  an  ample  supply  of  pure 
water  in  the  near  future. 

Since  the  farm  was  occupied  our  men  have  plowed  and  planted  a  large 
wheat  field,  and  have  cut  and  mostly  husked  twenty-five  acres  of  corn. 
We  have  harvested  and  marketed  about  3,500  baskets  of  pears,  and  have 
gathered  and  mostly  sold  some  2,500  baskets  of  apples.  We  have  also 
made  about  140  gallons  of  apple  butter,  and  stowed  away  in  one  cellar 
twenty-four  barrels  of  cider  for  vinegar. 


During  the  epidemic  of  influenza  we  contributed  nurses  to  the  emer- 
gency hospital  at  Kennett,  and  to  the  Training  school  at  Elwyn.  A  few 
of  the  men  have  worked  for  neighboring  farmers,  and  we  will  send  more 
out  now  that  our  living  arrangements  are  so  nearly  completed. 

The  personnel  of  our  group  changes  from  week  to  week  as  new  men 
come  in  and  the  others  move  on  to  France.  The  general  plan  now  is  to 
let  all  new  fellows  come  to  Rosedale  first,  and  then  to  move  them  on  to 
Haverford  as  their  time  of  sailing  draws  near.  From  this  place  they  can 
attend  to  their  passports,  uniforms  and  other  matters  incident  to  service 
in  a  foreign  land. 

However  much  the  individuals  change,  the  group  preserves  its  marked 
characteristics  of  independence  of  thought,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
a  certain  high  seriousness  which  I  have  found  in  few  companies  of  such 
size  and  diversity.  There  are  among  them  about  twenty-five  Friends, 
seven  Mennonites,  three  Dunkards  and  ten  scattering. 

Their  experiences  as  C.  O.'s  in  camp  have  left  permanent  impress  on 
their  lives.  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  word  approaching  profanity  or 
that  departs  from  the  strictest  line  of  decency.  I  esteem  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  work  with  such  men.  My  coming  among  them  was  the  result  of 
a  sudden  call,  which  seemed  to  bring  to  me  a  duty  not  to  be  denied. 
Though  I  entered  the  service  with  hesitation,  I  have  found  it  not  burden- 
some. It  is  grateful  to  me  to  get  back  to  full  and  regular  work,  while 
the  outdoor  life  has  brought  me  unusual  health.  It  is  a  real  joy  to  be  a 
part,  even  to  this  extent,  of  the  great  service  of  Reconstruction. 

Thomas  K.  Brown. 


A  correspondent  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says  in  a  letter  explaining  his 
enclosed  check : 

"I  feel  a  very  deep  sympathy  in  your  great  work,  and  am  reminded 
of  the  work  done  by  Friends  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  having  heard 
of  this  through  an  address  here  in  Cincinnati,  some  thirty  years  ago,  from 
William  Jones,  the  Secretary  of  that  work. 

"The  towns  and  hamlets  of  France,  referred  to  by  him  in  his  fascina- 
ting story,  I  am  glad  to  own,  have  a  familiar  sound,  in  reading  the  later 
story  of  the  war  just  closed." 

The  "story"  mentioned  is  Quaker  Campaigns  in  Peace  and  War,  by 
William  Jones,  published  by  Headley  Bros.,  1899.  The  red  and  black  star, 
now  known  all  over  France  as  the  emblem  of  "Les  Amis,"  was  first  used 
by  William  Jones  and  other  Friends  at  the  time  referred  to. 


And  speaking  of  coincidences,  it  is  of  interest  to  Americans  that  the 
two  new  districts  selected  last  Summer  for  the  extension  of  our  reconstruc- 
tion work  were  later  the  scene  of  the  two  principal  operations  of  American 
soldiers.  Already  at  Chatillon-sur-Marne,  near  Chateau-Thierry,  our 
men  are  at  work,  and  in  the  Argonne  district,  near  Verdun,  will  soon  be- 
gin the  extensive  work  already  alluded  to  in  these  columns.  Thus  Ameri- 
can hands  will  help  to  rebuild  what  American  cannon  helped  to  destroy. 


Lewis  S.  Gannett  was  expecting  to  go  to  England  for  a  brief  series 
of  lectures  about  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  work  in  France.  Charles 
Evans  paid  a  brief  visit  to  England  in  Eleventh  Month. 

A  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  recently  stopped  at  the  office  in  Phila- 
delphia to  leave  a  contribution  for  our  work,  and  left  his  name  and  tele- 
phone number,  with  the  request  that  he  be  used  to  run  errands  for  us. 


According  to  information  received  by  the  State  Department,  Nancy 
J.  Babb,  of  Philadelphia,  who  recently  left  Buzuluk  with  seven  others 
of  our  Russian  workers,  is  now  doing  relief  work  at  Irkutsk  under  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


Charles  Evans,  of  Riverton,  N.  J.,  having  completed  a  year's  service 
in  charge  of  the  Paris  office,  sailed  for  home  on  Eleventh  Month  26th. 


Laurence  Dewees,  one  of  (he  seven  Friends  sentenced  for  long  terms 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  has  been  ordered  transferred  to  Camp  Dodge,  and 
his  sentence  declared  illegal. 


Ruftjs  M.  Jones  and  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  members  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  have  applied  for  passports  to  sail  for  Fran  co- 
on the  14th  inst.,  in  the  interests  of  the  reconstruction  work.  RufUB 
M.  Jones  expects  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  about  si\  weeks. 
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A  I'i'i.i.  statement  (if  (he  project  for  reconstruction  in  the  Verdun  area 
is  in  press,    Meanwhile  this  short  appeal  from  France  is  timely: 

Money  is  urgently  wanted  in  the  Verdun  district  in  order  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  work.  A  few  persons  have 
already  returned  to  their  homes;  others  are  expected  soon. 

There  are  no  stores  of  any  kind  in  the  region. 

The  authorities  and  people  do  not  ask  for  charity.  They  want  our  help 
in  obtaining  goods  of  all  kinds,  in  arranging  for  their  transport,  in  supply- 
ing the  personnel  for  opening  stores  on  a  co-operative  basis.  These  can 
be  handed  over  as  a  running  concern  just  as  soon  as  reliable  men  can  be 
found  to  handle  them;  and  the  capital  can  then  be  used  in  another  form 
of  reconstruction. 

The  co-operative  sale  does  not  preclude  our  making  gifts  to  the  really 
poor,  sick  and  old.  This  we  shall  continue  to  do;  but  most  returning 
refugees  can  afford  to  make  some  payment  for  goods.  The  difficulty 
is  to  get  goods  to  them.  There  are  absolutely  no  stocks  of  furniture, 
crockery,  kitchenware,  tools,  seeds,  clothing,  stuffs,  food  in  the  villages. 

Will  you  help  these  people  who  are  within  sight  of  the  debris  of  their 
homes  which  they  left  four  years  ago — it  will  put  new  hope  into  their 
lives.  They  want  to  forget  the  sound  of  the  gun  and  the  sight  of  the 
bursting  bomb  and  shell. 

Money  given  now  will  have  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  more  purchasing 
power  for  certain  essential  commodities  than  money  given  later  in  the 
year.  Prices  are  rising  every  month  and  stocks  are  becoming  depleted. 
Your  money  will  help  to  buy  agricultural  implements,  tools  for  workmen 
in  various  trades,  clothes,  furniture,  and  all  the  many  requirements  of 
the  households,  and  not  least,  food  for  the  family. 

Please  send  donations  without  delay  to  The  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  During  Week  Ending  Elev- 
enth Month  30,  1918. 
Sixty-one  boxes  in  all;  11  of  these  from  Mennonites. 

Recent  Arrivals  in  France. 
Clarence  Holden  Binns,  4215  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. ; 
Henry  Tatnall  Brown,  Jr.,  605  Chester  Avenue,  Moorestown,  N.  J.; 
Richard  Arnold  Ricks,  1149  West  Avenue,  Richmond,  Va.;  Walter  N. 
Rutt,  Florin,  Lancaster  County,  Penna.;  Ralph  W.  Snavely,  Landisville, 
Penna. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

In  removing  the  prohibition  in  regard  to  increasing  the  size  of  weekly 
papers  the  Industries'  Board  counsels  all  publishers  to  continue  every 
available  economy  of  paper  and  other  materials.  We  intend  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  this  request,  and  to  have  very  few  double  numbers.  Next  week 
will  be  an  exception,  however,  as  it  seems  necessary  to  use  certain  articles 
in  hand  without  further  delay. 


The  Conference  of  members  of  seventeen  evangelical  churches  on 
Organic  Union,  which  concluded  its  sessions  Twelfth  Month  5th,  in 
Philadelphia,  marked  a  notable  step  of  progress  in  the  religious  world. 
We  expect  to  give  more  detailed  information  in  a  future  number. 


The  fourth  lecture  in  the  course  on  "Making  a  New  World,"  at  Friends' 
Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  is  to  be  given  on  the  20th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  The  subject  is  "New  Voices  in  the  New  Democracy." 
The  speaker  is  Jonathan  C.  Day,  Commissioner  of  Municipal  Markets 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  Dr.  Day  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  Labor 
Temple,  and  is  very  sympathetic  with  the  point  of  view  of  labor.  He  is 
an  unusually  forceful  and  entertaining  speaker.  A  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  all.   

The  usefulness  of  Friends'  Institute  and  the  multiplied  activities  of 
Friends  is  a  little  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  Committees  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  as  having  used  the  Institute  rooms  for  the  week  ending 
Eleventh  Month  22nd. 

Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Education,  Shelter  for  Colored  Or- 
phans, Richardson  and  White  Trustees,  Committee  Y.  F.  C,  Collecting 
Committees  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  War  Relief,  William  Foster  Home, 
Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Institute,  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers, 
Bible  Study  Conference  Committee,  School  of  Horticulture  and  Com- 
mittee of  Lebanon  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 


Western  Quarterly  Meeting. 

West  Grove,  Eleventh  Month  22,  1918. 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting  held  its  fall  session  here  to-day.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  for  this  month,  and  many  spoke  of  the  blessed  feast 
spread  before  us  by  the  dear  Master  Himself.  We  reverently  believe  He 
was  with  us,  and  may  the  food  received  cause  that  growth  which  we  truly 
desire. 

John  B.  Garrett  was  an  ever-welcome  visitor,  and  his  concern  that  "we 
do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God,"  as  the  keynote  to 
a  religious  life  was  beautifully  expressed.  William  Bishop  and  William 
Moore,  of  Christiana,  Pa.,  also  spoke  with  much  feeling.  Zebedee 
Haines's  prayer  of  reverent  thankfulness,  closed  the  Meeting  for  Worship, 
and  the  second  meeting  had  but  little  business  to  claim  its  attention. 

We  noticed  several  strangers  in  the  body  of  the  meeting:  there  was  room 
for  many  more,  and  we  are  always  very  glad  to  welcome  those  who  are 
attracted  by  the  meeting  or  who  come  to  renew  old  associations.  Our 
lunch  is  not  grand,  but  serves  the  purpose  to  make  the  going-home  easy 


to  a  comfortable,  well-satisfied  physical  being.  M.  E.  H. 


Report  op  the  Treasurer  op  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Twelfth  Month  7,  1918. 

Received  from  17  Meetings  $8,581.95 

Received  from  18  Individuals   491.25 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   39.00 

Received  for  Supplies   21.55 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   12.65 


$9,146.40 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 

NOTICE. 

On  and  after  Twelfth  Month  8,  1918,  the  Friends  of  Mansfield  Meet- 
ing, N.  J.,  will  hold  their  meetings  for  Divine  Worship,  both  on  First  and 
Fifth-days,  at  the  home  of  John  B.  Comfort,  in  Columbus,  at  ten  o'clock, 
a.  m.  There  will  be  no  change  in  time  or  place  of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died. — On  the  eighth  of  Sixth  Month,  1918,  Abel  Stanley,  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year;  a  member  of  Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  on  the  twelfth  of  Ninth  Month,  1918,  Catharine  Stanley, 

widow  of  Abel  Stanley,  in  her  eighty-second  year;  a  member  of  Mill 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 •,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Tenth  Month,  1918,  at  her  residence  in 

Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Mary  Dixon,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
and  Anna  D.  Showdon;  a  member  of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Tenth  Month,  1918,  at  the  home  of  his 

nephew,  Edwin  Hall,  Pasadena,  California,  Nathan  L.  Hall,  in  his 
eighty-third  year;  a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  and  Harrisville 
Particular  Meeting,  Ohio. 

 ,  on  the  eleventh  of  Eleventh  Month,  1918,  at  LeGrange,  Iowa, 

Mathias  Husebo,  in  his  ninety-first  year;  a  member  of  Stavanger 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

 ,  at  his  home,  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Ninth 

Month,  1918,  Dr.  Gustavus  North,  aged  seventy-two  years;  a  mem- 
ber of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  Eleventh  Month  23,  1918,  at  the  home  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  George  B.  Allen,  Media,  Pa.,  Rebecca  Smedley,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  and  minister  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  Tenth  Month  28,  1918,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Haddonfield, 

N.  J.,  Ella  Cowperthwaite,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  and  Elder  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Twelfth  Month  2,  1918,  at  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del,  Enos  Larkin, 

in  his  ninety-third  year;  a  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on 

Eleventh  Month  27,  1918,  George  T.  Spencer;  a  member  of  Springville 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Jesse  W.  Jessup,  Tenth  Month  23, 

1918,  Mary  A.  Jessup,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age;  an  Elder 
and  member  of  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting  and  Cedar  Grove  Particu- 
lar Meeting,  N.  C. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  ChesterhiU,  Ohio,  Tenth  Month  28,  1918, 

Lydia  Jane  Bye,  in  her  ninety-third  year;  an  Elder  and  member  of  Ches- 
terfield Monthly  Meeting. 


Twelfth  Month  It,  191$. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 

WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWittera 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -.-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  IVilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N„  Je 

A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 
Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

Thoo.,  Spruce  MM 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
Installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Winter  Term  First  Month  6  to  Third  Month  22,  1919 

Free  instruction  to  young  people  who  have 
been  engaged  in  Friends'  Recon- 
struction work  in  France. 

Write  for  new  catalog,  just  published. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  IB.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards*       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-  LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


Friends'   Bible  Associatio 


N 


HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 


207  Walnut  Place 


Phila. 


It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cure the  book*  they  may  want  ; 


/^UR  aim  is  to  make  our  customers  feel 
^  that  the  Holmes  Press  is  their  plant. 
We  have  room  for  a  few  more  such 
proprietors. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funeral* 

Bell  'Phone  n  Sprue.  1646 


^Optician 

H.  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES : 


i  Locust  243 
1  Race  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 
Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 


W 


ANTED— WOMAN  OF  REFINEMENT  AS  HOTEL 
clerk.  Typewriter. 

Nathan  L.  Jones,  Hotel  Glaslvn, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED— POSITION  AS  COMPANION,  BY  LADY 
accustomed  to  Friends.    Good  reader. 
Address  H.  M.  T.,  care  of  J.  B.  Hutchinson, 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  FRIEND  WOULD  GIVE  SERVICES  AS 
*  companion  or  governess,  in  return  for  considerate 
home  in  South.    Apply  R.  M.,  care  of  F.  Huntley, 

Woodside,  Germantown. 


G 


.        Elizabeth  B.  Sattcrthwaite 

enealo&st    "  N  stockton  st 


rKBNTON,  N.  J. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphiug,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

431  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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J.  E.  rhoads  8c  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Oat 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
P  H 1  LAD  E  L  P  H I A 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL     PART  ICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


To  enjoy  good  health  and  a  sound  digestion  use 

PERFECTION  WHOLE  WHEAT  BREAD 

made  from  the  entire  wheat  grain  ground  on  a  stone 
mill.  A  perfect  food  and  natural  regulator.  Sold  by  all 
good  grocers  in  Philadelphia. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

PERFECTION  WHOLE  WHEAT  CO. 

10th  &  Susquehanna  Ave.,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    ■    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.00  PER  YEAR. 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN   TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Investments  for  the 
Readjustment  Period 

TOURING  the  present  epochal  readjust- 
ment  of  the  world's  industry  and 
commerce  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis,  it 
behooves  the  investor  to  place  his  funds 
in  securities  that  are  strongly  bulwarked 
against  shifting  conditions. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  a  select- 
ed list  of  such  securities.  They  include 
Government  bonds  yielding  up  to  4.55%; 
municipals,  4.90%;  railroads,  7%;  public 
utilities,  7%;  industrials,  6.83%. 

Ask  for  PF-195. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  31  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


TUNESASSA 


IMPROV 


6.000 


MAINTE 


TEDNESS 


|)2.000 


UIPMENT 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  TWELFTH  MONTH  19,  1918. 


No.  25. 


THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  S2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 
Dams  H.  Forsythe, 


Mary  Ward, 


j-  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends 
Committee  by  the  following: 

Edward  W.  Marshall 
Editor 

AND 

Jane  Moon  Snipes  Irttn  C.  Foley 

Edith  Stratton  Alice  Trimble 
Associates 


MOVE  TO  THE  FORE. 

Move  to  the  fore! 
Say  not  another  is  fitter  than  thou, 
Shame  not  the  manhood  that  rests  on  thy  brow! 
Own  thyself  equal  to  all  that  men  may; 
Cease  thine  evading;  God  needs  thee  to-day! 

Move  to  the  fore! 

Move  to  the  fore! 
God  Himself  waits,  and  must  wait  till  thou  come. 
Men  are  God's  prophets,  the  ages  be  dumb. 
Halts  the  Christ-Kingdom  with  conquest  so  near? 
Thou  art  the  cause,  then,  thou  man  at  the  rear. 

Move  to  the  fore! 


"FURTHER  ORDERS." 

In  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza  a  certain  Philadelphia 
church  displayed  a  large  placard  suggesting  a  war-time  al- 
ternative to  church-going:  "Church  closed;  Buy  Liberty 
Bonds."  One  might  ponder  long  upon  the  implications  of  an 
honest  little  shout  from  the  church  door  like  that.  One  might 
grow  hot  or  cold  at  the  end  of  the  ponder,  but  if,  barring  all 
the  exigencies  of  a  very  special  situation,  one  felt  it  was  an 
inevitable  straw  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blew,  and  one 
cared  very  much  about  the  wind,  one  could  not  feel  lukewarm 
about  the  little  shout.  We  shall  leave  it  for  some  person  who 
can,  write  on  the  theme,  "Action  is  Worship,"  or  "Patriot- 
ism Quenches  the  Thirst  of  the  Soul,"  "  Salvation  by  a  Bond," 
or  some  such  pregnant  phrase.  In  this  editorial  we  shall  con- 
sider very  humbly  the  further  light  shed  upon  the  situation 
by  another  placard  that  appeared  in  front  of  a  cathedral 


around  the  corner:  "Church  closed  until  further  orders."  This 
sounds  less  defiant,  less  worldly-wise,  less  American.  It  is 
negative — no  alternative  is  suggested.  Psychologically  it  is 
extremely  bad.  Sinner  "X"  comes  to  church  haunted  by  the 
coming  day's  casualty  list  at  home  and  abroad,  pinched  by 
poverty,  clouded  by  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  God.  Sinner 
''X"  stumbles  up  the  cathedral  steps  with  hungry  heart — 
"Church  closed  until  further  orders."  Sinner  "X"  is  no 
philosopher.  She  only  wonders  in  her  simple  way  when  the 
church  will  get  its  "further  orders"  and  open  to  her  again. 
Until  then  the  ancient  "solace  of  the  church"  is  denied;  even 
the  modern  solace  of  a  liberty  bond  is  left  to  her  wit  to  sub- 
stitute. 

The  church  presents  a  closed  door  to  the  masses.  Is  it  the 
"further  orders"  that  it  lacks?  Has  the  church  no  message  to 
those  who  are  most  in  need,  most  in  despair,  most  in  doubt; 
to  those  who  are  hardiest  and  brawniest  and  most  normal; 
to  those  who  most  passionately  demand  reality;  to  the  toilers 
and  tht  radical  idealists?  If  the  church  has  no  message  foi 
these,  for  what,  pray,  does  the  Church  of  Christ  exist? 

From  some  lone  Isle  of  Patmos,  or  above  the  din  of  the  mar- 
ket-place, we  should  hope  some  soul  might  hear  again  and 
clearly,  "what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches,"  and  grow, 
if  need  be,  "wise  and  terrible,"  for  our  sakes.  And  what 
would  He  say  to  us — He  of  the  flaming  heart,  "full  of  the 
Spirit?"  Would  He  say  that  "further  orders"  had  been  forth- 
coming for  those  who  could  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall; 
that  we  loved  not  as  in  the  early  days  of  vision;  that  our  hearts 
had  grown  cold:  that  we  measured  life  in  terms  of  action  only; 
that  the  "things  of  the  Spirit"  were  of  second  importance  in 
our  practice?  Would  He  say  that  the  people  perished  for  lack 
of  vision,  but  men  had  little  time  to  climb  the  sacred  mount ; 
that  the  church  was  not  touching  life  as  at  the  first;  that  its 
clumsy  efforts  to  touch  life  merely  turned  it  into  a  charity 
organization  or  a  recreational  centre — that  it  stooped  to  the 
secular  only  to  become  itself  secularized;  or  that  its  spiritual 
aloofness  was  segregating  life  and  religion? 

Pitilessly  in  this  day  are  the  failures  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity revealed.  It  is  an  awkward  tribute  to  its  potential 
power. 

One  there  is  who  sees  the  failures  of  the  church  more  keenly 
than  the  reddest  radical;  who  loves  the  church  more  tenderly 
than  the  blindest  devotee.  He  is  in  our  midst  to  redeem  it 
and  to  make  it  redemptive  to  the  world.  To  those  most  in 
need,  most  in  despair;  most  in  doubt;  to  those  who  are  hardiest 
and  brawniest  and  most  normal  ?  to  those  who  most  demand 
reality;  to  the  toilers  and  the  idealists; — He  has  a  message  of 
life  more  abundant,  of  welcome  most  gracious  into  the  Church 
of  Christ  that  is  receiving  His  "further  orders." 

E.  S. 
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Christ:  An  Honest  and  Positive  Confession  of  Faith. 

(Continued.) 

IX. 

We  are  told  by  Christ  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  "  Re- 
joice and  be  exceeding  glad."  This  to  me  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  New  Testament,  and  this  is  the  text  that  came  to 
me  when  1  was  asked  to  write  on  this  subject  which  seems  so 
difficult  to  express  in  words.  So  I  rejoice  that  1  have  the  op- 
portunity to  say  what  Christ  means  to  me. 

For  me  to  accept  Christ  in  my  heart  is  to  live,  and  when  once 
accepted  He  cannot  be  taken  away.  It  is  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence to  have  Christ  in  one's  life,  but  the  understanding  of  it, 
the  reality  of  it,  comes  little  by  little.  1  believe  He  gives  us 
the  Light  in  proportion  to  our  desire  to  obtain  it. 

Christ  is  my  Master  and  there  can  be  no  half-way  alliance 
to  Him.  For  me  real  living  comes  in  trying  to  serve  God  daily; 
in  asking  Him  to  share  all  joys  and  sorrows;  in  asking  for  faith 
and  wisdom;  in  seeking  communion  with  Him  that  I  may 
know  His  will  concerning  my  life;  in  seeing  Him  in  my  friends 
and  in  telling  others  the  unsurpassed  joy  of  having  Christ 
for  my  Friend. 

I  can  see  Christ  in  the  great  out-of-doors,  in  the  trees,  in  the 
flowers  and  the  running  brooks.  When  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
life  how  often  we  would  be  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  a 
closer  touch  with  Nature.  The  woods  and  fields  are  waiting 
for  many  who  need  their  healing  touch.  A  brook  bubbling 
over  the  stones;  a  quiet,  lazy  pool  below,  where  the  foam  bub- 
bles float;  the  song-sparrows'  sweet  notes  from  a  neighboring 
bush;  a  delicate  flower  blooming  in  the  sunshine;  all  of  these 
can  never  fade  from  our  memory  if  we  see  the  Master's  handi- 
work in  them  all. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  what  Christ  means  to  me  person- 
ally. If  He  can  be  such  a  life-giving  Power  to  individuals,  I 
believe  He  can  be  the  same  to  groups  of  persons  and  to  the 
nation.  We  need  faith  and  we  must  trust  more  in  God's  wis- 
dom. Just  as  we  individually  have  no  right  to  live  for  our- 
selves, but  must  live  for  others:  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me,"  so 
the  nation  should  live  to  render  unselfish  service  to  all  human- 
ity everywhere. 

Believing  then  as  I  have  written,  it  is  my  duty  and  my  privi- 
lege to  study  Christ's  life,  to  seek  to  know  Him  more  inti- 
mately, to  tell  others  the  joy  of  serving  Him  and  to  stand  for 
what  He  stood  for  even  if  it  means  being  crucified  with  Him. 

X. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  unreservedly  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  1  have  not  always  done  so — there  have  been 
preliminary  years  of  doubt  based  on  the  thought  that  every- 
thing I  believed  must  agree  with  the  findings  of  modern  sci- 
ence— must  be  something  which  my  intellect  could  visualize 
in  terms  of  everyday  material  experience — something  which 
I  could  think  through  in  its  entirety.  Of  course,  even  then, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  to  me  the  foremost  of  the  world's  leaders, 
one  who  had  lived  a  wonderful  example  and  by  His  teachings 
and  the  object  lesson  of  His  death  for  the  sake  of  principle, 
had  left  an  imprint  on  the  world's  standards  of  morality  ever 
since.  Even  then  I  conceived  Him  to  be,  as  it  were,  so  far  as  a 
man  could  be,  a  living  Message  from  God,  a  personification  of 
what  God  would  like  us  all  to  be. 

But  that  was  all,  I  went  no  further.  I  could  not  conceive 
how  a  man  could  be  divine  or  be  the  Son  of  God  although  I 
could  understand  that  he  might  be  tremendously  inspired  as 
were  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 

My  change  of  mind,  however,  came  when  I  began,  with  oth- 
ers, to  study  the  Bible.  This  study  was  entered  upon,  so  far 
as  possible,  with  an  open  mind  and  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  the  life  of  this  great  ethical  teacher.  So  I  studied  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  immediately  began  to  explain  away  as  "  sym- 
bolical," "purely  legendary,"  "a  mistaken  statement  of  some 
over-zealous  disciple,"  "merely  a  subjective  reaction,"  etc., 
etc.,  those  portions  of  His  life  as  narrated,  which  would  not 
coincide  with  my  preconceived  notions.  So  I  went  along  until 
I  passed  the  story  of  the  Resurrection  and  read  the  early  part 
of  .the  Book  of  Acts.    Then,  somehow  or  other,  I  could  not 


explain  it  away  to  myself.  I  read  how  Jesus  was  taken  away  to 
trial  after  His  disciples  had  forsaken  Him  and  fled,  and  how 
later,  Peter,  who  seemed  to  be  the  boldest  of  them,  followed 
and  slipped  into  the  court-yard  nearby.  I  read  how  a  servant 
girl  came  up  to  him  as  he  stood  there  and  accused  him  of  being 
a  follower  of  this  Jesus,  and  how  Peter  loudly  denied  that  he 
knew  the  man.  He  was  ashamed  and  afraid  to  acknowledge 
his  connection  with  Jesus,  even  to  a  servant  girl. 

Then  I  turned  from  this  picture  of  Peter  to  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  Acts  and  read  of  him,  just  a  short  time  after,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  men  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  boldly  and  fearlessly  telling  them  to  their  faces 
that  they  were  murderers,  that  Jesus  whom  they  had  killed 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  And  upon  being  cautioned 
with  threats  to  stop  such  talk,  he  defied  them  and  refused  to 
be  silent,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Could  this  heroic  figure  be 
Peter  who  had  cowered  before  the  accusing  glance  of  a  servant 
girl !  What  wrought  the  transformation,  what  caused  not  only 
Peter,  but  the  other  disciples,  a  fearful,  disheartened  group  of 
men,  to  become  veritable  dynamos  of  action  and  to  go  forward 
unswervingly  to  sure  death  in  their  determination  to  spread 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus? 

I  read  and  puzzled  over  this  strange  transformation  until 
suddenly  the  solution  came.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  had 
caused  it.  Jesus  really  did  rise  from  the  dead.  He  really  did 
appear  to  his  disciples  in  the  body.  The  inconceivable  thing 
really  happened.  The  Bible  account  was  literally  true.  The 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  the  Apostles,  as  eye- 
witnesses, considered  of  prime  importance  in  their  preaching, 
became  creditable  to  me.  And  so  my  purely  intellectual  in- 
terpretation of  Jesus  received  its  first  blow. 

Then,  having  come  to  believe  the  most  incredible  thing  in  the 
whole  account,  1  came  gradually  but  naturally  to  believe  the 
rest.  I  realized  at  last  that  the  stories  of  the  miracles  were  so 
inseparably  woven  into  the  tapestry  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  that 
they  were  an  integral  part  of  it  and  could  not  be  removed 
without  obliterating  the  whole  picture.  I  realized  that  Jesus 
Himself  was  the  biggest  miracle  of  all,  that  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  things  was  that  a  young  carpenter  from  an  obscure 
village  in  a  small  provincial  country  steeped  in  the  most  dead- 
ening of  traditionalism,  should,  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  the  ruling  element,  give  to  the  world  a  new  and  in- 
finitely more  satisfying  conception  of  God  as  Father,  of  social 
relations  and  of  the  underlying  principles  of  morality,  which 
after  nineteen  centuries  of  testing  is  still  unparalleled  and 
unapproached.  And  most  wonderful  of  all,  there  is  the  miracle 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  guided  and  energized  for  devoted 
service  countless  numbers  of  men  and  women,  and  is  ready  to 
do  the  same  to  every  one  of  us  to-day,  if  we  will. 

And  so,  having  accepted  the  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in 
its  entirety,  I  naturally  believed  without  reservation  that  He 
was  what  He  stated  Himself  to  be — Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
I  saw  that  He  was  not  only  a  magnificent  example  and  lead- 
er, not  only  a  superlative  teacher  of  morality  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, but  that  He  was  in  fact  Divine;  He  was  as  He  said,  our 
living  Saviour,  our  Redeemer  without  Whom  we  cannot  have 
Life  nor  come  to  the  Father. 

A  few  modernists  among  you  may  think  that  my  views  are 
monotonously  orthodox,  too  dogmatic,  or  that  I  am  accepting 
too  literally  what  you  feel  sure  is  non-esserttial  to  the  story  and 
did  not  happen.  But  I  have  discovered  that  there  are  many 
things  under  Heaven  and  earth  which  my  little  philosophy 
cannot  comprehend;  I  know  that  compared  to  the  infinite 
sweep  of  the  universe  the  few  paltry  things  we  humans  have 
discovered  and  classified  are  as  nothing,  and  thus  I  feel  broad- 
minded  enough  to  accept  the  Bible  account  of  the  life  of  Christ 
without  finding  it  necessary  to  criticize  any  part  of  it.  Such 
higher  criticism  as  I  have  read  helps  me  to  complete  the  his- 
torical background  without  undermining  my  faith  or  belief. 

Somehow  or  other,  1  have  the  feeling  that  the  pendulum 
will  swing  back  a  little  in  the  direction  of  a  less  critical  attitude 
toward  the  Scriptural  story  of  Jesus.  Now  that  the  ultra- 
Prussian  materialistic  point  of  view  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
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credited,  perhaps  it  will  become  out  of  date  to  follow  the  Ger- 
man critics  in  their  efforts,  as  Joseph  H.  Odell  writes  in  the 
Atkmtic  Monthly,  "to  squeeze  every  possible  trace  of  the 
supernatural"'  from  the  Bible. 

In  conclusion.  I.  too,  believe,  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  world:  that  the  ills  of  society  will  not  be  cured  ex- 
cept by  it:  that  in  addition  to  thinking  how  beautiful  a  re- 
ligion it  is.  all  of  us,  Friends  included,  need  to  live  it  and  preach 
it.  Mav  we  not  prav  that  this  mav  come  to  pass? 

XI. 

"Whom  say  ye  that  1  am?"  Christ  asked  this  question  of 
His  disciples  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  and  we  all  know 
what  Peter's  answer  was:  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God."  And  to-day  to  me  this  is  the  most  vital  question 
that  we  can  ask  ourselves,  and  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Christianity  rests  on  the  answer. 

"God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son.  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life."  This  is  one  of  the  many  verses  in  the  Gos- 
pels in  which  we  are  told  so  plainly  who  He  is  and  the  blessed 
promise  that  is  ours  if  we  accept  it. 

The  word  "believe"  occurs  many  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  our  Saviour  Himself  used  it  very  often.  To  me  it 
is  a  most  important  word,  and  we  need  to  be  very  sure  we  ac- 
cept all  that  it  implies.  To  believe  in  Christ  to  me  means 
absolute  belief  in  His  Divinity,  that  He  died  on  the  cross  that 
our  sins  might  be  taken  away,  and  not  until  then  did  salva- 
tion become  a  free  gift — free  to  those  who  accept  the  result 
of  His  death;  and  that  He  arose  again  from  the  dead  and  ever 
liveth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  to  make  intercession 
for  us. 

To  me  He  is  a  living  Christ,  ready  to  live  through  us  when  our 
lives  and  our  wills  are  yielded  absolutely  to  Him,  and  how 
boundless  the  joy  that  comes  when  the  self-will  is  put  down 
and  His  will  given  full  control  in  our  lives,  and  we  have  the 
faith  to  accept  all  His  promises  to  those  that  believe  in  Him. 

XII. 

The  remarkable  thing  to  me  about  defining  my  experience 
of  religion  is  that  I  can  never  bring  a  definition  up  to  date. 
Each  day's  new  experiences  reveal  a  new  application  of  Christ 
to  life.  But  I  shall  write  down  a  few  statements  which  at  pres- 
ent seem  to  me  vital. 

And  first  1  would  mention  the  difference  Christ  has  made  in 
my  understanding  of  God.  My  boyhood  God  was  discov- 
ered in  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  little  to  do  with  my  life. 
Jesus  was  my  real  God.  Now,  however,  1  have  come  to  think 
of  Jesus  not  as  God  but  as  one  who  shows  me  God  and  teaches 
me  the  way  to  find  and  live  with  God.  As  the  historical  Jesus, 
the  record  of  His  life  in  the  Gospels  is  an  aid  to  this  end;  even 
beyond  this  however,  is  an  inexplicable  but  unquestioned 
sense  that  the  spirit  which  directed  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  pres- 
ent in  my  life.  As  it  guided  Him,  it  will  guide  me  if  my  aban- 
don to  it  is  complete.  But  the  source  of  power;  the  object  of 
worship,  the  centre  of  my  devotion  is  God,  whom  He  reveals 
and  to  whom  He  points  the  way. 

Since  this  is  my  experience  there  can  no  longer  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  when  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  shall  come.  As  it 
came  for  Him  when  He  met  and  conquered  temptation,  so 
likewise  it  has  come  for  me.  And  any  suggestion  of  Christ's 
coming  again  only  makes  me  say,  "  He  does  not  need  to  come, 
He  is  here."  The  conditions  which  a  catastrophic  coming 
would  be  expected  to  produce  likewise  are  here  for  me  (and 
for  all  men)  the  moment  I  create  conditions  in  my  life  such 
that  Christ  can  guide  it. 

My  task,  then,  becomes  one  of  preparing  conditions  for  His 
entrance  into  lives  and  society.  All  relief  work  and  social 
service  have  the  motive  of  preparing  the  way  for  Christ  to  lead 
men  to  God,  and  for  men  to  learn  in  turn,  that  in  the  universe 
ordered  by  a  loving  Father,  there  is  an  economic,  as  well  as 
a  moral  order. 

To  me  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  "Cross."  And  no  one  can 
shortcut  the  absolute  and  clearly-defined  leading  of  the  inner 
direction  and  arrive  at  fulness  of  personal  development  or 


usefulness.  It  is  not  a  "help  in  a  weary  world;"  it  is  being 
reborn  into  a  new  world,  whose  laws  operate  according  to  the 
discoveries  related  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  whose 
authority  is  final.  The  Gospel  is  a  veritable  offer  of  "new 
worlds  for  old."  Any  attempt  to  "get  the  best  of  two  worlds" 
ends  in  absolute  failure.  A  merciful  God  may  forgive  such 
attempts  but  the  value  of  the  life  is  lost.  And  the  development 
of  Personality  seems  to  me  to  be  the  end  of  all  relationships 
with  God. 

XIII. 

"Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  How  often 
was  I  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian.  I  had  doubts, 
fears  and  selfishness  in  my  heart.  One  night  I  was  doubting, 
when  suddenly  all  was  made  light  and  I  saw  things  very  much 
as  Paul  saw  them  on  his  journey  to  Damascus.  I  totally 
surrendered  my  life  to  Jesus  and  tried  through  prayer  to  get 
guidance. 

But  people  will  say  that  is  exceptional  or  out  of  the  way,  to 
which  comes  the  answer,  No.  It  is  an  experience  anyone  can 
have,  who  will  open  his  heart  to  Jesus  and  let  Him  come  in 
and  have  complete  rule  over  it.  We  need  to  put  our  entire 
trust  in  Him  and  stand  firm  to  the  end.  "  Cast  all  your  anxiety 
upon  Him  because  He  careth  for  you."  "Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Christ  has  made  these  promises  and  I  for  one  can  testify 
that  He  fulfils  them  and  opens  the  way  for  His  children  far 
beyond  their  expectations,  so  that  they  can  say  with  Paul, 
"  For  me  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain," 

XIV. 

To  me  there  seems  a  fearful  ingratitude  in  turning  away 
from  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  If  I  should  somehow  get  into  great 
trouble,  and  a  friend  of  mine  should  suffer  for  me,  should 
even  die  for  me  to  get  me  out  of  my  distress,  1  think  that  I 
would  almost  reverence  the  memory  of  such  a  friend.  Christ 
has  done  a  great  deal  more  than  even  this — for  in  addition 
He  continually  offers  to  me  all  the  wonderful  things  which 
only  the  love  of  a  merciful  Saviour  can  give..  To  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  Friend  seems  to  me  the  basest 
ingratitude. 

Sometimes  I  am  stirred  by  great  desires — great  longings  to 
do  some  wonderful  service  to  help  the  world — and  then  I 
think  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  more  I  think  of  Him  the  more 
I  want  to  be  a  follower  of  His  and  learn  to  be  like  Him.  I 
want  to  be  His  follower  because  He  seems  to  me  the  perfect 
ideal — because  in  His  life  on  earth  and  in  all  I  know  of  Him, 
He  seems  to  me  altogether  perfect.  No  good  quality  that  I 
can  name  is  lacking  in  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord.  Therefore  it 
is  that  when  stirred  by  great  desires  I  think  of  Jesus  who  so 
steadfastly  lived  a  life  of  wonderful  service,  and  a  prayer  to 
be  more  like  Him  fills  me. 

Perhaps  the  thought  I  am  now  going  to  give  may  seem  a 
selfish  reason  for  anyone  to  confess  as  an  incentive  to  want 
to  be  a  follower  of  Christ;  but  I  am  trying  to  be  honest  in  my 
expression.  1  think  all  the  hope  and  joy  of  my  life  would  be 
lost  to  me  if  I  had  not  faith  in  Jesus  as  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 
He  has  answered  my  prayers  many  times  1  know.  He  has 
helped  me  very  often.  He  has  given  me  so  much  that  1  must 
be  thankful.  He  has  so  wonderfully  proven  to  me  (unworthy 
of  it  all)  His  compassionate  love  that  1  can  only  pray  with 
increasing  earnestness  as  the  days  pass  that  I  may  become  a 
devoted  follower  of  that  Perfect  One,  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord. 

XV. 

"  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?  And  Simon  Peter  answered 
and  said:  'Thou  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.' " 
(Matt,  xvi:  16.) 

In  these  solemn  and  awful  times  nothing  is  so  important 
as  our  personal  relationship  to  God,  the  Almighty  Father, 
and  to  His  Son,  our  Saviour;  nothing  so  important  as  our  an- 
swer to  the  above  question.  An  eminent  scholar  has  called  it 
"the  greatest  question  in  the  world."  Upon  the  rock  of  this 
confession,  divinely  revealed  to  Peter,  the  Church  is  built. 
The  necessity  for  belief  in  Jesus — the  only  begotten  Son  of 
the  Father,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  His  atonement  is  .icon  and 
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again  emphasized  in  the  Bible.  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  (John  iii: 
16.)  "  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as  Lord, 
and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  (Rom.  x:  9.)  Also  John  iii:  36; 
Heb.  x:  29;  1  John  iv:  9;  Mark  xv:  38,  39,  and  many  others. 
God  Himself  bore  witness  to  His  Son  at  His  Baptism:  "This 
my  beloved  Son,"  etc.  (Matt,  iii:  17),  and  at  the  transfigura- 
tion: "This  is  my  beloved  Son  .  .  .  hear  ye  him."  (Matt, 
xvii:  5).  And  John  warns  us  in  his  first  Epistle  that  we  reject 
not  "the  witness  that  God  hath  borne  concerning  His  Son." 

This  then  must  be  our  positive  confession  of  faith — a  con- 
fession of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  We  may  differ  about  the 
forms  of  expressing  our  faith — baptism,  the  sacraments,  the 
return  of  our  Lord,  our  attitude  toward  war;  about  these  and 
many  other  things,  sincere  Christians  may  and  do  differ,  but 
there  is  one  essential  for  all,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  (Acts  xi:  31). 

We  would  confess  our  faith  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the 
inspired  writings  of  our  Lord's  disciples  and  followers;  through 
which  runs  the  great  message  of  Christendom,  "  But  these 
are  written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God."  (John  xx:  3 1 .) 

And  the  Saviour  according  to  His  promise  has  sent  to  us  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  guide,  comfort  and  direct,  and  with  the  help 
and  guidance  of  this  Holy  Spirit,  the  humble  Christian  will  * 
find  in  these  writings,  not  only  matchless  depths  of  comfort 
and  inspiration,  but  also  unfailing  rules  of  conduct. 

"Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness." 
(1  Tim.  iii:  16.),  but  let  us  accept  these  things  in  the  trusting 
faith  of  the  little  child.  (Matt,  xviii:  3).  The  earnest  seeker 
after  truth  will  do  well  to  heed  the  warning  of  Paul  to  Timo- 
thy, "  Shun  the  oppositions  of  the  knowledge,  which  is  falsely 
so  called,  which  some  professing,  have  erred  concerning  the 
faith."  (1  Tim.  vi:  20,  21.) 

XVI. 

The  Man  who  lived  and  died  to  teach  men  a  better  way  of 
life  and  to  free  them  from  the  bondage  of  sin  is  the  most  in- 
spiring historical  character  I  can  study.  His  gift  of  love,  His 
unswerving  faith  and  His  conviction  that  His  spiritual  king- 
dom was  practical  and  would  win  are  my  sources  of  real  hap- 
piness and  encouragement.  His  willingness  to  share  the  up- 
building of  His  kingdom  and  the  glorious  victory  over  the  evil 
world  has  made  me  long  to  follow  Him  and  be  a  part  of  this 
wonderful  plan  no  matter  what  it  costs.  So  now  I  find  myself 
striving  to  know  Him  not  only  as  He  worked  and  spoke  two 
thousand  years  ago,  but  also  as  He  exists  to-day.  I  believe 
that  He  still  lives  and  in  His  great  plan  He  has  a  part  for  each 
one  of  us  which  He  reveals  little  by  little  as  we  do  His  will. 

If  I  am  to  work  with  Christ,  I  must  know  Him  not  as  an 
abstract  being,  but  as  an  intimate  friend.  This  is  a  hard  task. 
Prayer  is  a  wonderful  opening  and  I  have  been  trying  to  learn 
to  speak  to  Him  freely  of  my  problems  and  difficulties  and  He 
does  answer  my  questions  though  not  just  as  men  do.  Often  I 
feel  the  result  of  words  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  spoken.  A 
hard  problem  bothers  me;  I  think  about  it;  pray  about  it,  and 
after  while  I  see  it  from  a  different  angle.  The  explanation 
is  perfectly  clear.  He  speaks  through  the  Bible,  through 
music,  through  other  people  and  through  nature.  Often  when 
1  have  been  out  of  tune  with  life,  the  riotous  colors  of  an  au- 
tumn woods  or  a  sunset  sky  have  lifted  me  far  out  of  myself 
and  put  even  the  most  discouraging  facts  in  their  proper  place 
in  God's  great  plan.  Christ  is  not  easy  to  know  well,  but  the 
comfort  of  His  infinite  love  is  worth  all  the  trouble.  There- 
fore, having  given  all  to  Him  and  striving  to  keep  my  heart 
open  to  His  voice,  I  work  on,  learning  more  about  Him  and 
His  new  kingdom. 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


FROM  GOD  AND  THE  SINGER. 

The  singer  knelt  before  God's  throne  in  Heaven, 
Abashed  and  weary,  with  a  broken  lute; 
And  all  the  harps  were  still  because  God  spoke. 
God's  voice  in  Heaven  was  like  the  wistful  sea; 

"  My  singer,  I  have  waited  for  thy  song." 
The  singer  spoke  in  Heaven,  "Have  pity,  Lord! 
Thine  angel  bade  me  wander  through  the  world, 
To  make  thee  music  of  the  deeds  of  men. 
And  I  went  gladly,  ever  fain  to  sing; 
And  my  lute  whispered:  'Master,  let  us  make 
Songs  of  brave  men  in  battle,  fighting  wrong 
And  loving  death,  for  such  songs  please  God's  ear.' 
I  stood  among  the  greatest  of  earth's  folk, 
Where  armies  mustered,  and  where  ships  set  sail, 
And  where  the  wise  took  counsel,  so  to  hear 
Some  theme  of  glory,  and  beneath  my  hand 
I  felt  my  lute  a-thrill."  The  singer  bent 
Lower,  and  hid  his  face  from  God  in  Heaven. 

"I  learned  no  theme  of  honor  and  great  death; 
Lord,  strong  folk  trample  weak  folk  for  bright  gold, 
And  wise  folk  outwit  simple  for  bright  gold, 
And  liberty  is  trafficked  for  bright  gold, 
And  no  man  thinks  of  glory,  nor  of  thee." 
God  bowed  His  head  in  Heaven;  the  angels  wept. 

"I  might  not  make  thee  music  of  men's  deeds, 

 but  my  heart 

Said:  'Yonder  men  are  praying  in  the  church. 
Go,  and  make  God  sweet  music  of  men's  prayers.' 
And  I  went  gladly,  knowing  song  is  prayer. 
But  when  I  knelt  before  thine  altar,  Lord, 
My  heart  grew  wise  and  terrible,  and  said: 
'That  priest  beneath  the  cross  serves  for  bright  gold, 
That  kneeling  prince  is  perjured  for  bright  gold, 
And  poor  men  beg  and  shiver  at  the  door.' 
Then  I  crept  forth  between  the  beggars,  dumb." 

"I  might  not  make  thee  music  of  men's  prayers, 
O,  Lord,  nor  of  men's  loves,  nor  of  men's  deeds. 
Behold!  my  lute  is  broken,  and  my  heart." 

God's  voice  in  Heaven  was  like  a  silver  reed; 

'  'Arise,  my  singer,  thou  must  forth  again; 
I  know  that  there  is  music  on  my  earth." 
The  singer  stood  and  spoke  out  bold  in  Heaven: 

"O,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  send  me  forth  again, 
I  will  not  go  to  the  great  folk  and  strong. 
Find  me  some  simple  country  on  thy  earth, 
The  least  and  poorest,  so  its  fields  be  green, 
Where  I  may  watch  men  laugh,  and  weep,  and  love; 
Where  I  may  heal  my  heart,  and  mend  my  lute, 
And  sing  to  Thee  of  birds  and  beasts  and  flowers, 
And  sing  to  thee  of  clouds  and  winds  and  seas; 
And  when  I  have  forgotten  greed  and  gold 
May  haply  make  Thee  music  of  men's  hearts." 

— Sophie  Jewett. 


HOW  MUCH  AND  WHAT  KIND  OF  THEOLOGY  DOES  A 
FRIEND  NEED? 

This  topic  was  suggested  in  the  prospectus  of  The  Supple- 
ment issued  about  a  year  ago,  doubtless  with  the  hope  that 
some  one  would  venture  an  answer.  The  answer  which  first 
came  to  the  writer  and  will  doubtless  come  to  most  Friends  is 
that  we  need  but  little  Theology.  After  considering  the  ques- 
tion during  the  past  year,  the  form  of  the  question  has  some- 
what changed.  Though  not  a  theologian  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  I  believe  it  more  worth  our  while  to  ask  not  "How  much 
Theology  does  a  Friend  Need?"  but  rather  "What  kind!' 

Each  person  will  doubtless  have  his  or  her  own  Theology 
or  statement  of  relationship  with  God;  some  probably  in  close 
agreement  with  the  statements  of  early  Friends,  and  perhaps 
others  along  more  modern  lines  of  thought.  But  the  more  vital 
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question  is.  what  should  we,  as  Christians  and  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  uphold  as  the  irulh  concerning  rela- 
tionships between  the  Creator  and  His  creatures.  Let  us  not 
be  afraid  of  God's  own  truth. 

Theology  is  a  term  often  used  rather  lightly  and  with  the  in- 
ference that  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  average  Christian. 
It  seems  such  a  debatable  question  that  there  is  little  use  con- 
sidering it  seriously.  But  this  is  really  no  reason  for  passing 
it  by,  any  more  than  convictions  of  God's  standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  because  they  may  seem  debatable.  There  is,  how- 
ever, among  the  main  Protestant  bodies  a  pretty  close  agree- 
ment concerning  the  fundamentals  of  relationship  between 
God  and  Man.  Their  testimony  will  agree  that  faith  is  primary 
to  works,  or  as  William  Littleboy,  of  England,  so  well  says, 
"Attitude  is  more  vital  than  action." 

Theology  is  the  science  of  God,  though  some  have  called 
it  the  science  of  religion.  But  just  as  there  must  have  been 
speech  before  there  was  grammar,  so  there  was  religion,  a 
relationship  between  God  and  man  before  there  came  to  be 
any  ordered  statement  thereof.  All  sciences  are  based  upon 
the  facts  recorded  of  man's  personal  experiences;  so  out  of  the 
religious  experiences  of  those  who  worshipped  the  one  true 
God,  we  have  written  records  which  give  us  a  Science  of  God. 
Just  as  man  has  investigated  all  the  phenomena  and  verified, 
analyzed,  combined  and  co-ordinated  all  the  ideas  about  living 
things,  and  calls  the  result,  the  science  of  biology,  so  our  fore- 
fathers, under  God's  leading,  in  seeking  law  and  order,  expla- 
nation and  connection  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  religion, 
have  developed  the  Science  of  God  and  called  it  Theology. 

To  the  thoughtful  and  consistent  human  mind,  therefore, 
there  must  be  a  Theology  by  which  he  interprets,  under- 
stands and  anticipates  his  religious  experiences.  Now  our 
immediate  question  is  what  kind  of  explanation  of  God's 
dealings  with  man,  past,  present  and  future,  does  a  Friend 
need  in  order  to  come  to  the  fullest  and  deepest  fellowship 
and  co-operation  with  God?  As  Christians  we  need  no  more 
than  what  is  found  in  the  plain  statements  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  As  Friends  we  need  no  more  than  is  found  in  the 
simplest  writings  of  our  early  Friends,  the  founders  of  our  sect. 
Fortunately  a  close  study  of  both  discloses  the  fact  that  they 
agree.  This  is  because  God's  laws  of  religion  are  as  exact  as 
His  laws  of  science  or  of  mathematics,  but  being  in  the  realm 
of  faith  are  not  so  easily  demonstrated. 

God  is  a  Spirit  and  must  be  apprehended  and  worshipped 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  truth  and  sincerity.  One  must  experience 
an  entering  into  the  spiritual  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  order  to 
have  communion  with  the  King  of  that  Kingdom.  As  the 
ray  of  sunlight  cannot  penetrate  an  iron  plate,  and  a  magnet 
cannot  influence  a  human  mind,  or  forceful  reasoning  effect 
a  plate  of  glass; — so  man's  natural  mind  cannot  apprehend 
the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  except  by  the  operation  of  God's 
own  Spirit.  Each  force  has  its  own  realm  of  activity  and  none 
of  them  can  transfer  their  working  to  another  sphere.  This  is 
what  Christ  meant  when  He  said,  "That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit." 
Therefore  by  a  law  of  the  universe  each  human  must  have  an 
individual  experience  of  a  transformation  of  spirit;  a  "  rebirth" 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  personal  application  of 
that  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Church  known  as  "  the  Fall 
of  Man."  Because  each  and  every  man  that  ever  lived  has 
sinned,  he  has  lost  his  personal  touch  with  the  God  of  holiness 
and  purity.  In  the  universal  laws  of  God  sin  must  be  atoned 
for  in  order  to  be  forgiven.  Under  "law"  it  was  by  sacrifice 
(read  Leviticus),  under  "grace,"  it  was  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  "the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."  (Read  Galatians.)  Justification  is  no  longer 
by  works  but  by  "faith"  in  Christ's  work. 

We  do  well  to  remember  that  this  is  not  a  dogmatic  state- 
ment based  on  Scripture  alone.  But  rather  it  was  written 
down  because  it  was  true;  and  had  grown  out  of  the  experience 
of  God's  chosen  people,  and  later  of  our  Lord's  chosen  Apostles. 
As  we  study  the  experiences  of  these  first  Apostles  we  find  they 
urged  others  to  get  into  a  personal  relation  with  the  Living 


Christ — the  Resurrected  Jesus.  They  urged  men  everywhere 
to  repent  and  seek  forgiveness  of  their  sins  through  Christ. 
They  always  used  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  prove 
their  point,  and  by  them  exhorted  men  to  accept  Christ  as 
the  one  who  had  fulfilled  the  promises  of  a  Redeemer  for  the 
whole  world. 

The  great  truth  of  Christian  doctrine  grew  therefore  out 
of  the  experiences  of  the  Apostles  who  had  known  the  Lord 
personally  and  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  His  Holy 
Spirit.  These  experiences  and  their  record  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  are  for  our  edifiction  that  we  may 
apprehend  God's  dealings  with  us.  There  is  marvellous  agree- 
ment among  them  all,  and  yet  varied  enough  in  form  to  cover 
all  types  of  men.  An  interesting  chain  of  references  showing 
these  points  is:  Isaiah  liii:  5-10;  John  i:  12,  x:  11;  Acts  ii:  36-39, 
iii:i8-26,  x:  42-43,  xxvi:  22-23;  1  Cor.  xv:  1-4,  Eph.  ii:  13-18, 
Jas.  i:  5-7,  1  Peter  ii:  21-25  and  1  John  v:  1 1-13. 

Though  the  early  Friends  preferred  not  to  write  down  a 
special  creed  as  a  formal  test  of  faith,  they  held  firmly  to  the 
importance  of  very  definite  doctrines  concerning  God,  Man, 
Sin  and  Redemption. 

The  1908  edition  of  our  "Principles  of  Quakerism "  makes 
the  following  statements:  "Friends  have  ever  maintained  that 
no  doctrine  is  to  be  accounted  true  if  it  contradicts  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament"; 
making  no  difference  between  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  speaking  through  Matthew,  Mark  or  Luke,  or  through 
Peter,  Paul  or  John.  "  Friends  have  always  accepted  the  Scrip- 
ture record  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  as  the  child  of  a 
virgin  mother,  ...  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord 
during  the  few  years  of  His  earthly  ministry,  .  .  .  be- 
ing offered  on  the  cross  was  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world."  Again  quoting,  "Friends  have  ever 
recognized  the  fulness  of  Christ's  work  for  man's  salvation, 
both  in  what  He  did  for  us,  without  us;  and  what  He  does  by 
His  Spirit  within  us."  This  means  that  Christ  offers  us  through 
the  reconciliation  of  His  Cross,  salvation  from  the  penalty  of 
sin  hereafter,  and  also  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  He  offers  salvation 
from  the  power  of  sin  here  and  now. 

The  famous  letter  of  George  Fox  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bar- 
badoes,  contains  the  nearest  of  a  creedal  statement  as  any 
made  by  the  founder  of  our  denomination.  In  it  he  says: 
"We  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  that  He  was  made  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  who  knew  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in 
His  mouth;  that  He  was  crucified  for  us  in  the  flesh,  without 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  He  was  buried  and  rose  again 
the  third  day  by  the  power  of  His  Father  for  our  justification; 
.  .  .  tasted  death  for  every  man,  shed  his  blood  for  all 
men,  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

Very  similar  quotations  might  be  given  from  the  writings 
of  Isaac  Pennington,  George  Whitehead,  William  Penn  and 
Robert  Barclay,  to  show  the  clear-cut  theology  of  our  early 
Friends.  The  historian,  William  Sewell,  quotes  as  follows  from 
a  statement  issued  by  Friends  in  1693,  concerning  their  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  faith:  "That  as  man,  Christ  died  for 
our  sins,  rose  again,  and  was  received  up  with  glory  in  the 
heavens.  He  having  in  His  dying  for  all,  been  that  one  great 
universal  offering  and  sacrifice  for  peace,  atonement,  and  recon- 
ciliation between  God  and  man,  and  He  is  the  propitiation,  not 
for  our  sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  This 
means  He  died  for  us  who  are  now  believers,  but  also  for  oth- 
ers who  did  not  or  have  not  yet  believed.  The  price  was  paid 
once  and  for  all,  for  all  sins;  it  requires  only  its  acceptance  in 
faith  to  make  it  effective. 

This  then  is  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  Theology  that  we 
need,  to  be  consistent  Friends  and  true  Christians.  If  God 
is  "the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever."  His  laws  of 
relationship  and  fellowship  are  the  same  as  when  I  lo  gave 
"the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Is  not  most  of  this 
thought  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Christ  Himself,  concern- 
ing His  love  for  man,  His  yearning  to  lead  them,  and  His 
offering  as  our  substitute,  in  the  wonderful  Shepherd  chapter, 
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the  tenth  of  John,  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep." 

Wm.  H.  Richie. 

[The  above  article,  which  might  appropriately  be  designated 
as  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  Belief,  deals  with  a  subject  on 
which  opinions  vary  to  some  extent.  Within  certain  limita- 
tions the  Editors  are  glad  to  receive  constructive  articles  bear- 
ing on  this  and  other  subjects  from  Young  Friends  who  have 
done  some  serious  thinking  about  them. — Eds.] 


AN  INVITATION  TO  OLDER  FRIENDS. 

Opinions  vary  regarding  the  eight  confessions  of  faith  in 
Christ  made  by  Young  Friends  in  the  last  Young  Friends' 
Number.  One  Friend  said  that  she  had  not  thought  very 
favorably  of  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  until  she  had  read 
these  confessions,  but  now  she  felt  that  there  was  really  some- 
thing behind  it.  Another  Friend,  well  known  to  most  of  us, 
expressed  disappointment,  saying  that  he  found  in  them  no 
evidence  of  the  spirit  which  will  set  the  world  on  fire  with 
Christianity.  Others  commended  the  whole  idea  and  thought 
that  much  good  would  come  from  it. 

Perhaps  all  of  the  critics  were  right.  At  any  rate  the  con- 
fessions enable  us  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  spiritual  foun- 
dation of  some  of  those  who  before  many  years  may  be  the 
backbone  of  our  Society.  Possibly  a  critical  diagnosis  of  these 
confessions  might  be  made  by  some  older  Friends  gifted  with 
ripened  spiritual  perception,  and  printed  in  a  subsequent 
number.  If  any  of  our  older  Friends  wish  to  make  a  kindly  but 
critical  diagnosis  of  these  articles  as  a  whole,  the  Editors  would 
be  glad  to  receive  them. 

A  few  more  of  the  articles  on  "Christ — An  Honest  and 
Positive  Confession  of  Faith"  are  above.  Much  as  the  Editors 
would  like  to  do  so,  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  print  a  number  of 
the  articles  received,  although  this  question  will  be  settled  next 
month.  Some  slight  condensations  in  a  few  of  the  preceding 
articles  was  made  to  save  space. 


YOUNG  FRIENDS'  COMMITTEE  FOR  YEAR  1918-1919. 

Chairman,  Francis  R.  Bacon;  Vice-chairman,  Samuel  L. 
Smedley,  Jr.;  Executive  Secretary,  Edith  Stratton;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Mary  J.  Moon;  Treasurer,  Henry  J.  Roberts; 
Editor  of  the  Young  Friends'  number  of  The  Friend,  Edward 
W.  Marshall;  Mission  Committee  of  Ten,  James  F.  Walker, 
Chairman;  Field  Committee,  Mary  J.  Moon,  Chairman; 
Finance  Committee,  J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  Chairman;  West- 
town  School  Committee,  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  Jr. 

Representatives — Birmingham,  Margaretta  R.  Leeds; 
Chester,  N.  J.,  Henry  W.  Roberts;  Chester,  Pa.,  Alice  Trim- 
ble; Falls,  William  C.  Ivins;  Frankford,  Edith  W.  Hall;  Ger- 
mantown,  Elizabeth  E.  Goodhue,  Jr.;  Haddonfield,  M.  Louise 
Bell;  Haverford,  Hannah  G.  Dewees;  Lansdowne,  Ernest  N. 
Votaw;  Philadelphia  (Arch  Street),  Margaret  P.  Masters; 
Philadelphia  (Twelfth  Street),  Edith  K.  South;  Western 
Quarter,  Bertha  Balderston;  Westtown,  Not  Appointed; 
Wilmington,  John  S.  Downing;  Woodbury,  A.  Ernest  Nichol- 
son. 

Institute  Board. — Henry  D.  Allen,  Hannah  P.  Morris, 
Lucy  B.  Roberts,  Edward  C.  Wood,  Robert  W.  Balderston, 
Ethel  M.  Whitson,  Esther  B.  Rhoads. 

Members-at-Large — Rebecca  Carter,  Grace  Michener, 
Howard  Taylor,  Jr.,  J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
Lydia  S.  Cheyney. 

Recommendation  Adopted  Eleventh  Month  22,  1918. 

We  recommend  that  the  officers  of  the  Young  Friends'  Com- 
mittee be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  entire  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Young  Friends  at  the  time  of  the  Spring  Conference  before 
Yearly  Meeting.  In  order  to  simplify  the  voting,  the  ballots 
might  be  enclosed  in  the  invitations  to  the  Conference  and  an- 
swered with  them.  The  results  of  the  election  should  be  an- 
nounced at  the  Conference. 

We  suggest  that  the  representatives  from  the  local  groups 


be  chosen  between  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Westtown 
Conference;  that  the  new  officers  and  representatives  take 
office  at  the  time  of  the  Westtown  Conference  andi  be  ready 
to  start  work  together  in  the  Fall.  The  old  officers  and  com- 
mittees would  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  Westtown 
Conference. 

PHILADELPHIA  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  BUDGET. 

Tenth  Month,  19 18 — Tenth  Month,  19 19,  $1,100.00'. 

The  Young  Friends'  work  is  of  vital  importance  to  every 
member  of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  Through  it  we  are  trying  to 
foster  loyalty  and  spiritual  fervor  in  those  who  another  gen- 
eration will  have  to  guide  the  policies  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

To  support  The  Young  Friends'  Number,  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  our  Spring  and  Westtown  Conferences,  and  of  our 
field  work,  and  to  contribute  our  share  for  two  seasons  to  the 
work  of  the  Young  Friends  in  the  Central  West  adequately, 
will  require  this  year  $1,100.00. 

Before  Twelfth  Month  25,  19 18,  please  send  whatever  con- 
tribution may  represent  thy  interest  in  our  work.  Make 
checks  payable  to  Henry  W.  Roberts,  Treasurer,  and  forward 
to  J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee, 
121  S.  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Francis  R.  Bacon. 
Chairman  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee. 


THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST. 

That  ye  .  .  .  may  be  able  to  comprehend  .  .  .  the  length, 
and  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge.    (Eph.  iii:  17-19). 

How  broad  is  His  love?    Oh,  as  broad  as  man's  trespass, 

As  wide  as  the  need  of  the  world  can  be; 
And  yet  to  the  need  of  one  soul  it  can  narrow. 

He  came  to  the  world  and  He  came  to  me. 

How  long  is  His  love?    Without  end  or  beginning, 

Eternal  as  Christ  and  His  life  it  must  be; 
For,  to  everlasting  as  from  everlasting 

He  loveth  the  world  and  He  loveth  me. 

How  deep  is  His  love?    Oh,  as  deep  as  man's  sinning, 

As  low  as  that  uttermost  vileness  can  be; 
In  the  fathomless  gulf  of  the  Father's  forsaking 

He  died  for  the  world  and  He  died  for  me. 

How  high  is  His  love?    It  is  high  as  the  heavens, 
As  high  as  the  throne  of  His  glory  must  be; 

And  yet  from  that  height  He  hath  stooped  to  redeem  us, 
He  so  loved  the  world  and  He  so  loved  me. 

How  great  is  His  love?    Oh,  it  passeth  all  knowledge, 
No  man's  comprehension  its  measure  can  be; 

It  filleth  the  world  yet  each  heart  may  contain  it, 
He  so  loved  the  world  and  He  so  loves  me. 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


The  Christian  Cause,  the  Kingdom  of  God. — O,  Thou 
loving  and  tender  Father  in  Heaven,  I  confess  before  Thee,  in 
deep  sorrow,  how  hard  and  unsympathizing  is  my  heart;  how 
often  I  have  sinnned  against  my  neighbor  by  want  of  compas- 
sion and  tenderness;  how  often  I  have  felt  no  true  pity  for  his 
trials  and  sorrows,  and  have  neglected  to  comfort,  help  and 
visit  him.  O,  Father,  forgive  this  heavy  sin  and  lay  it  not  to 
my  charge.  Give  me  grace  ever  to  alleviate  the  crosses  and 
difficulties  of  those  around  me,  and  never  to  add  to  them;  let 
my  charity  show  itself  not  in  words  only  but  in  deed  and  truth. 
Teach  me  to  judge,  as  Thou  dost,  with  forbearance,  and  help 
me  to  avoid  all  unloving  judgment  of  others. — Johann  Arndt. 


How  few  think  justly  of  the  thinking  few; 
How  many  never  think,  who  think  they  do! 
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A  NEW  "  QUAKER  OUTPOST." 
There  arc  at  hand  interesting  letters  from  Thomas  E.  Jones 
in  regard  to  the  emergency  service  he  is  entering  upon  in  Sibe- 
ria. Before  leaving  Japan,  he  made  a  trip  around  to  nine 
Friends'  Stations  in  lbaraki  Ken  awakening  the  Japanese 
Friends  to  the  great  opportunity  of  helping  Siberia's  suffering 
thousands  and  to  express  the  new-found  joy  of  discipleship  to 
Jesus  Christ  in  service  to  their  brothers  of  another  land  and 
nationality. 

After  arriving  in  Siberia  he  writes:  "My  work  this  winter 
will  be  that  of  two  men.  but  that  is  not  much,  as  other  men  have 
been  clinging  on  to  six  mens'  work  each.  I  will  have  full 
charge  of  the  educational  and  Refugee  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
here  in  Vladivostok.  Each  one  of  these  is  supposed  to  take  a 
man's  full  time.  1  am  under  the  general  secretary  of  the  city 
association  here,  and  therefore  am  no  more  connected  with  the 
military  than  if  1  were  in  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Tokio  or 
Richmond.  1  will  begin  my  classes  this  evening,  teaching 
English  to  begin  with,  and  later  History,  Sociology,  Econo- 
mics, Business  Management,  House  and  Street  Planning  and 
City  Sanitation — that  is,  1  am  expected  to  work  out  the  sched- 
ule and  find  teachers.  From  three  to  ten  p.  m.  three  days  a 
week  will  be  given  to  this  work,  and  approximately  from  nine 
to  two,  three  days  a  week  to  Refugee  work." 

Esther  Balderston  Jones,  living  for  the  winter  with  her 
parents  at  Sapporo,  Japan,  is  issuing  Bulletins  of  his  work  and 
stimulating  the  organization  of  local  Service  Committees  in 
the  Japanese  meetings.  Appeals  come  repeatedly  that  a  Unit 
of  American  Friends  be  sent  to  Siberia  to  meet  the  appalling 
situation  of  need.  Quite  apart  from  the  actual  and  timely 
service  which  Thomas  E.  Jones  is  rendering  in  the  interim, 
the  effect  of  his  consecration  to  the  need  of  unknown  sufferers 
will  doubtless  be  a  convincing  revelation  of  Christianity  to  the 
Japanese.    


THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS*  MOVE- 
MENT. 

Back  in  19 12  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  struck  the 
Eastern  Colleges.  It  suddenly  dawned  upon  us  that  the  Quak- 
er way  of  interpreting  Christianity  had  a  tremendous  appeal 
for  college  people;  that  the  college  point  of  view  was  greatly 
deepening  our  own  appreciation  of  the  Quaker  Message.  Dur- 
ing the  Christmas  vacation,  a  conference,  planned  jointly 
from  Wellesley  and  Pennsylvania  State  colleges  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  "  to  consider  our  contribution  as  Friends  to  the 
Christian  life  of  the  College,  and  as  college  people  to  our  own 
Society  and  to  the  world  at  large."  There  were  about  eighty 
delegates  who  met  for  an  enthusiastic  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  purpose  of  that  Conference  and  the  purpose  of  the  Young 
Friends'  Movement  as  it  touches  collegians  to-day  is  synony- 
mous.   We  shall  reprint  part  of  their  report: 

"  Even  though  we  may  realize  more  or  less  deeply  that  a 
college  training  imposes  upon  us  a  particular  challenge  and 
opportunity  for  service  in  the  future,  we  may  not  have  stopped 
to  think  of  the  possibility  of  our  Quaker  heritage  imposing 
upon  us  a  unique  opportunity  and  obligation  to  the  college 
itself.  It  was  for  the  realization  of  our  present  opportunity 
that  this  conference  was  called. 

"  Three  types  of  colleges  were  considered : 

"  1 .   Quaker  Colleges. 

"2.    Non-Quaker  Colleges,  near  a  Friendly  centre. 
"3.    Non-Quaker  Colleges,  isolated  from  any  Friendly 
centre. 

"  In  all  three  alike  it  was  agreed  that  Friends  should  affiliate 
themselves  with  the  Christian  Associations,  and  take  an  active 
part  in  encouraging  and  deepening  religious  life  through  these 
ind  other  Christian  agencies  already  existing  in  the  college. 

"  In  the  Friends'  colleges  this  would  naturally  include  earnest 
support  of  the  Friends'  Meetings,  and  Friendly  activities  with- 
n  the  college. 

"There  was  a  feeling  among  many  delegates  that  Friends 
n  non-Quaker  colleges  as  well  should  be  in  vital  touch  with 


Quaker  ideals  and  problems,  and  should  be  testing  these  in  the 
light  of  the  demands  of  our  generation  as  represented  in  a  col- 
lege community.  Where  there  is  a  meeting  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  college,  this  need  is  easily  met. 

"  We  considered  at  length  the  problem  of  those  Friends  who 
are  being  educated  where  there  is  no  meeting  with  which  to 
ally  themselves,  either  in  or  near  the  college.  The  reports 
indicated  that  these  colleges  which  had  felt  the  need,  were 
meeting  it  in  one  or  more  of  three  ways: 

"1.    By  getting  together  socially  at  regular  times. 

"2.    By  meeting  for  the  study  of  Quakerism. 

"3.    By  meeting  together  for  worship. 

"  The  little  group  meeting  for  worship  within  the  college  was 
fully  discussed.  Those  from  colleges  where  it  has  been  tried 
spoke  of  its  two-fold  helpfulness;  the  strength  to  themselves 
as  Friends,  and  the  appeal  to  other  young  people  who  are  ask- 
ing for  a  more  spiritual  form  of  worship. 

"At  Wellesley  especially  the  little  group  meeting  on  First- 
day  has  been  a  great  help  and  strength.  The  point  was  clearly 
made  that  these  meetings  should  not  be  thought  of  as  narrowly 
denominational,  but  as  supplementary  to  the  other  religious 
expressions  of  the  college,  in  fulfilling  a  real  need  of  ourselves 
and  all  those  to  whom  this  direct  method  of  spiritual  worship 
appeals. 

"The  significant  thing  for  the  present  is  that  young  Friends 
be  alive  to  every  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  deeper 
and  richer  spiritual  life  in  whatever  college  they  are  situated, 
be  it  through  one  or  all  of  the  various  possible  channels,  such 
as  the  little  meeting  for  worship;  the  college  Christian  Associa- 
tion, informal  social  gatherings,  or  otherwise.  We  hope  that 
at  a  future  conference  each  college  will  report  its  progress,  and 
be  able  to  formulate  further  plans  based  on  actual  experience." 

This  future  conference  awaits  fulfilment.  Some  progress 
has  been  made — the  meeting  at  State  College  grew  directly 
from  that  Conference;  meetings  at  Cornell  arid  Oberlin  are 
now  organized;  but  on  the  whole  the  movement  has  not  yet 
felt  the  impulse  of  new  life  which  is  thrilling  through  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  the  world.  Those  1912  young  people  who 
dreamed  of  the  future  carried  the  enthusiasm  back  to  the 
home  communities,  and  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  is 
now  being  popularized  and  transmitted  by  them  and  divers 
others;  but  from  the  colleges  themselves  we  await  a  fresh  dis- 
covery of  power  which  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  unprece- 
dented world  situation  and  which  shall  overflow  into  the  life 
of  the  college  and  into  the  life  of  the  remotest  Friends'  Meet- 
ings. 

We  give  below  some  information  that  has  come  to  the  Young 
Friends'  office  this  Fall  regarding  Friends  in  colleges.  It  is 
very  inadequate  and  we  ask  for  your  help.  Send  all  informa- 
tion possible  to 

Edith  Stratton, 
Executive  Secretary  of  Young  Friends'  Committee,  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Twelfth  Month  9,  1918. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  COLLEGE  GROUPS. 

Wellesley  College. 
The  Wellesley  list  of  Friends  has  reached,  we  trust,  the  low- 
water  mark.  There  are  only  about  eight  this  year,  but  as 
many  more  are  promised  from  Westtown  alone  next  year. 
The  group  is  meeting  during  the  week  fortnightly.  They 
read  Edward  Grubb's  "What  is  Quakerism?"  discuss  its  im- 
plications and  worship  together  for  about  twenty  minutes 
afterwards. 

Rachel  Jones  writes:  "We  hope  soon  to  open  our  meetings 
to  all  interested.  We  have  not  attempted  that  yet  this  year. 
The  group  is  analogous  to  the  discussion  groups  among  the 
college  girls  under  the  leadership  of  the  Christian  Association, 
but  it  has  no  organization  or  connection  with  them.  \\  e  are 
not  looking  forward  to  any  special  propagation  of  doctrine 
here  as  a  group.  Where  we  can  add  information  or  weight  of 
opinion  to  the  questions  at  issue — college  life  or  the  large  na- 
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tional  issues  which  we  are  considering — we  endeavor  to  do  so. 
The  large  body  of  thoughtful  work  on  the  questions  of  consci- 
entious objectors,  peace,  free  trade,  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  makes  it  possible  that  we  may  grow  together  in  these 
ideas  with  the  college,  and  will  do  more  good  in  supporting 
these  ideas  as  a  natural,  original  growth  in  each  of  us  rather 
than  by  any  formulated  consideration.  We  do  try  to  tell  peo- 
ple of  the  form  of  service  used  by  the  Friends,  and  to  explain 
the  significance  of  it.  Several  members  of  the  Faculty  are  much 
interested  in  the  Friends,  and  do  much  to  arouse  thought  on 
their  problems.  They  have  not  met  with  us  but  are  a  great 
help  in  'spreading  the  news'  of  the  presence  of  Friends' 
thought. 

"  My  list  of  Friends  is  still  most  incomplete.  There  are  about 
four  freshmen  whose  names  1  do  not  know.  As  for  the  others: 
Catherine  Carter,  Helen  Babbitt,  Rachel  Jones,  Marion  Bell, 
Kathryn  Collins."  "  Sincerely, 

"  Rachel  Conard  Jones, 
"  Freeman  Cottage,  Wellesley  College,  Mass." 


State  College. 

"Our  little  Quaker  group  at  State  College  has  been  reduced 
about  one-third  by  the  war.  For  the  past  four  years  we  have 
had  about  thirty  Friend  students  here.  This  year  there  are 
only  eleven,  of  whom  three  are  girls.  Seven  families  reside 
here  at  present,  consisting  approximately  of  fifteen  adults  and 
thirteen  children.  The  attendance  this  year  at  meeting  has 
averaged  about  one  dozen. 

"  Formerly  our  meetings  have  been  held  in  a  room  in  one 
of  the  college  buildings.  But  this  year  because  of  our  smaller 
number,  we  are  meeting  at  the  home  of  one  of  our  members. 

"At  7.30  on  First-day  evening  we  have  a  half-hour  of  silent 
worship,  followed  by  a  discussion.  Our  organization  is  very 
simple.  A  leader  is  chosen  to  serve  for  two  months  or  so.  He 
appoints  for  tach  meeting  some  one  to  present  a  subject  and 
lead  the  discussion.  This  year  no  definite  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  choosing  subjects.  Each  leader  has  been  left  free  to 
present  whatever  topic  appealed  to  him. 

"Elisha  T.  Kirk, 

"118  Sparks  St.,  State  College,  Pa." 


Mount  Holyoke  College. 

There  are  at  least  five  Friends  at  Holyoke,  but  no  meeting 
has  been  organized.  These  Friends  are:  Caroline  P.  Rhoads, 
M.  Gertrude  Edgerton,  T.  Jane  Meyers,  Phoebe  C.  Webb  and 
Dorothy  W.  Gifford.  Gertrude  Edgerton  writes:  "Even 
though  we  do  not  have  a  regular  group  formed  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  welcome  anyone  who  can  come  to  our  college, 
and  we  should  enjoy  so  much  meeting  with  them  on  First-day 
evenings  or  any  time  which  seemed  best.  I  hope  that  next 
semester  we  may  be  able  to  report  something  more  satisfac- 
tory. "M.  Gertrude  Edgerton, 

"Correspondent, 

"Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass." 


Cornell  University. 

"College  opened  very  late  this  year,  not  until  the  ninth  of 
Tenth  Month,  and  this  added  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
visited  with  a  siege  of  the  influenza,  has  kept  us  from  getting 
settled  even  by  the  Eleventh  Month.  Then,  too,  turning  the 
whole  college  into  practically  a  military  training  camp  has 
upset  everything.  There  are  very  few  men  up  here  this  year 
who  do  not  belong  either  to  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  or  to  the  S.  A.  T. 
C,  and  since  the  latter  are  allowed  to  take  only  nine  hours  of 
University  work  outside  of  their  military  drills,  the  scattered 
physically  unfits  and  the  women  are  left  to  hold  down  most 
of  the  classes  in  lonely  splendor. 

"  It  has  been  quite  hard  to  get  our  meeting  in  running  order. 
We  miss  Alice  Ambler  very  much,  although  she  is  county 
agent  for  Broome  County  and  will  probably  be  able  to  come 
back  to  meeting  frequently.  We  enjoyed  having  her  and  her 
mother  with  us  the  first  First-day  for  meeting.  Edward  Wood 
and  wife  and  Sarah  are  still  living  in  Ithaca  and  aid  greatly 


in  giving  stability  to  the  little  group  here.  Marianna  Wood's 
sermons  are  also  very  much  appreciated.  We  are  still  hold- 
ing meeting  First-days  at  7.30  p.  m.  The  old  members  and  a 
few  of  those  entering  this  year  are  beginning  to  attend.  A  few 
non-member  girls  have  also  been  attending.  So  far  our  ac- 
tivities have  been  scant,  or  altogether  lacking.  We  had  planned 
to  give  a  camp  supper  last  week  for  the  entering  Friends,  but 
it  rained,  and  now  it  is  too  cold.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  it 
during  Indian  Summer.  We  have  not  done  anything  toward 
Reconstruction  work  yet,  but  shall  probably  get  started  later. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  present  members:  Edward 
Wood,  Marianna  Wood,  Sarah  Wood,  Bothwell  Park,  MaryT. 
Haines,  Arthur  B.  Newby,  Alvin  L.  Satterthwaite,  Elmer  B 
Wixom,  Grace  Mekeel,  James  Gordon,  Edward  Large,  Nor- 
wood H.  Andrews,  Samuel  B.  Griscom,  Samuel  Pennock,  Jr., 
Franklin  Taylor.  "Mary  T.  Haines, 

"  Correspondent, 

"Sage  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y." 


Earlham  College. 
"Out  of  the  254  pupils  in  school  now,  139  are  Friends. 
This  is  a  larger  per  centage  than  usual,  probably  due  to  the 
war  conditions.  There  are  fifteen  Westonians.  All  the  dor- 
mitory students  are  expected  to  attend  the  chapel  services 
held  at  the  college,  as  they  are  given  for  them  expressly.  These 
are  held  in  the  same  room  as  the  daily  morning  chapel  exer- 
cises and  begin  at  10.30,  immediately  following  the  Bible 
classes.  By  special  permission  students  will  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  West  Richmond  Friends'  Church,  but  the  prac- 
tise is  discouraged.  My  first  impressions  were,  I  fear,  a  little 
bit  prejudiced,  but  while  I  have  come  now  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  their  form  of  service,  I  still  think 
I  prefer  the  form  of  silent  worship  that  I  enjoyed  at  home. 
The  Christian  Association  meeting  in  the  evening  supplants 
our  Fellowship  groups,  but  in  my  mind  it  does  not  fill  the 
same  place.  For  me  the  hour  of  discussion  in  Bible  Class,  or 
Sunday  School  as  it  is  called  here,  comes  nearer  to  doing  so. 
The  singing  is  always  very  good  and  seems  generally  appro- 
priate. .  .  The  service  for  me,  however,  lacks  the  spon- 
taneity, the  free  expression  of  Christ's  messages  and  the  sense 
of  quiet  and  devotion  that  I  felt  at  home." 

"Walter  P.  Yarnall. 

"Earlham,  Indiana." 


Oberlin  College. 
"We,  the  little  group  of  Friends  at  Oberlin,  felt  the  need, 
longed  for  the  inspiration  that  we  knew  would  come  if  we  ven- 
tured, and  on  Ninth  Month  29th,  held  our  first  Friends'  meet- 
ing. Each  First-day,  in  spite  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  we  have 
managed  to  meet  together, — the  number  ranging  from  two 
to  five.  .  .  .  We  are  meeting  at  present  in  one  of  the 
girls'  rooms. 

"We  long  for  the  spiritual  help  of  our  friends  at  home,  and 
we  trust  that  they  will  feel  such  an  interest  in  our  little  group 
that  they  will  not  only  write  to  us,  but  come  to  us,  bringing 
messages  from  their  meetings  and  taking  back  messages  from 
us.  "On  behalf  of  the  Group. 

"Helen  Stratton, 

"90  E.  College  Avenue,  Oberlin,  Ohio." 

Members  of  Oberlin  Group:  Esther  W.  Bringhurst,  Loren; 
Dowlin,  Elizabeth  B.  DeCou,  Helen  Stratton,  Virginia  B 
Walton,  Margaret  R.  Steer,  Ruth  T.  Forsythe. 

Vassar  College. 

"We  have  no  organized  Friends'  Groups  here  at  college 
Arthur  T.  Bye,  Professor  of  Art,  is  a  Hicksite  Friend,  anc 
several  times  last  year  we  talked  over  with  him  the  possibilitie 
of  starting  a  group,  but  nothing  has  been  done  this  year  yet 
The  names  of  the  girls  so  far  as  I  know  them  are  these:  Saral 
Murray,  '19;  Esther  Savery,  '20;  Sarah  Haines,  '20;  Amy  L 
Hunter,  '21;  Faith  Borton,  '22;  Marion  Haines,  '22;  and  my 
self,  '21.  "Mary  Hewes  Biddle, 

"Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y." 
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CHARLES  S.  CARTER  AND  REBECCA  S.  CONARD. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  our  dear  Friend,  Charles  S.  Carter, 
Davis  H.  Forsythe  arranged  for  an  article  in  regard  to  him  for 
The  Friend.  The  preparation  of  this  article  was  delayed,  but 
it  is  now  in  hand.  In  the  meantime,  his  cousin,  Rebecca  S. 
Gonard,  a  widely-valued  member  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  has 
been  called  to  her  reward.  Their  service  for  the  Society 
they  loved  and  for  the  world  at  large  ran  very  much  in  parallel 
lines.  They  were  most  congenial  cousins  and  associates.  We 
are  glad,  therefore,  to  print  tributes  to  both  of  these  dear 
Friends  in  the  one  number. 

J.  H.  B. 

A  Little  Tribute  to  Charles  S.  Carter. 

To  some  of  us  who  met  Charles  Carter  frequently,  his 
genial,  cheerful  spirit  stands  out  as  a  striking  characteristic, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  been  asked  to  pass  on  to  others  a 
little  of  that  spirit,  which  we  in  his  own  neighborhood  felt. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  (on  Twelfth  Street  below  Spruce)  in 
1843,  the  seventh  child  in  an  old-fashioned  family  of  ten,  he 
attended  the  school  held  in  the  upper  rooms  of  Twelfth  Street 
Meeting-house,  Hannah  E.  (Shipley)  Bean  being  teacher  at 
that  time.  In  i860  he  graduated  at  Friends'  Select  School, 
and.  though  a  city  boy,  he  spent  his  summer  vacations  at  the 
farm  of  James  Forsythe,  near  Westtown.  There  he  received 
his  liking  for  country  life,  and  wished  to  become  a  farmer. 
He  spent  three  and  a-half  years,  after  leaving  school,  on  this 
same  farm,  working  with  Trueman  Forsythe.  Then  his  father, 
John  Carter,  bought  for  him  "Amethyst  Farm,"  in  East 
Bradford  Township,  Chester  Co.,  whither  he  moved  in  the 
Spring  of  1864. 

In  1869  he  was  married  at  Goshen  Friends'  Meeting  to 
Elizabeth  Cope,  daughter  of  Darlington  Cope. 

As  a  farmer  he  was  particularly  interested  in  raising  wheat 
and  corn  that  could  be  sold  as  seed,  carefully  selecting  the  ears 
of  corn  himself.  In  his  earlier  days  he  also  had  a  fine  Guernsey 
dairy.  He  worked  quietly,  but  his  influence  went  out  as  the 
circles  from  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pool  of  water.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  kind  neighbor,  loaning  his  farm  implements,  help- 
ing with  Spring  movings  and  in  many  other  ways  ministering 
to  those  around  him. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  E.  Bradford 
School  Board,  for  which  there  was  no  salary  in  those  days,  and 
for  several  years  was  one  of  the  township  auditors. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Westtown  Committee  for  probably 
thirty-five  years,  and  for  one  year,  from  1914  to  .1915,  was 
substitute  superintendent  at  Westtown.  For  some  years  he 
acceptably  filled  the  position  of  Clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  was  an  interested  member  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

In  his  own  neighborhood  he  enlivened  the  meetings  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  and  was  a  much  enjoyed  attender  at  the  West 
Chester  Friends'  Camp  Suppers,  where  he  at  times  recited 
poems  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  had  not  his  gift  of  memoriz- 
ing poetry. 

For  fifty-three  years  he  was  a  valued  member  of  Birmingham 
Preparative  Meeting,  where  he  helped  to  give  to  the  meeting 
the  spirit  of  love  and  fellowship  which  all  who  visit  there  feel 
in  large  measure. 

He  was  not  a  great  traveler,  but  had  been  from  Florida  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  at  one  time  went  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  see 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Astronomy  was  one  of  his  special  hob- 
bies, and  he  also  enjoyed  the  Indian  arrow  heads  and  ame- 
thysts found  on  his  farm.  But,  though  he  did  not  travel  far 
from  his  own  fireside,  others  came  to  him,  and  not  less  than 
thirty  boys  had  the  good  fortune  to  associate  with  him  at 
"Amethyst  Farm" — some  of  them  as  workers  and  some  as 
boarders. 

One  of  these  boys  writes:  "The  exactness  of  his  work  and 
teaching  have  helped  me  in  my  school  and  college  work  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  in  teaching  and  farming  the  little  that  I 
acquired  of  his  exactness  has  meant  dollars  and  cents  to  my 
earning  capacity.  Not  only  do  1  owe  to  him  lessons  in  char- 


deeds  of  kindness — kindly  encouragement,  and  kindly,  yet 
sometimes,  severe  rebuke.  His  memory  cannot  but  better 
those  who  knew  him." 

We  who  have  frequently  listened  to  Charles  Carter  realize 
that  his  pleasing  manner  and  lively  remarks  were  something 
peculiar  to  himself  and  cannot  be  described  on  paper.  The 
following  extracts  from  letters  written  to  members  of  the  fam- 
ily show  the  impression  he  made  upon  comparative  strangers 
who  were  little  acquainted  with  Friends: 

"How  is  the  Baby  Ann?  And  her  delightful  grandfather? 
(Charles  Carter).  Or  hasn't  she  any,  really?  I  can't  believe 
he  lives  anywhere  but  in  a  book.  Do  you  honestly  meet  many 
people  like  that  among  those  of  your  faith?  Really,  he  was 
the  most  delightful  old  gentleman  I  ever  met.  His  son  was  not 
half  so  interesting." 

And,  "  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  father's  death,  the 
more  so  because  1  had  acquired  from  the  few  times  I  ever  saw 
him  a  very  real  admiration  for  him.  1  don't  know  a  more  vivid 
personality — a  more  vigorous  and  a  saner.  And  he  was  always 
such  good  fun!  He  seems  to  me  to  have  been  emphatically 
of  the  last  generation — his  like  is  not  going  to  be  developed, 
I  fear,  by  the  present  world.  At  such  a  time  as  this  a  man  of 
his  stamp  can't  be  lost  without  real  harm  to  the  causes  he  had 
at  heart." 

A  Friend  writes:  "  I  like  to  think  of  him  as  living  so  trans- 
parent a  life  that  Christ  within  was  apparent  to  all  who  met 
him." 

Though  not  a  great  success,  as  the  world  counts  success — 
as  a  money  maker — yet  one  man  said  of  him  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  really  successful  men  he  had  ever  met. 

At  his  funeral  one  of  the  speakers  said  that,  "As  a  school- 
boy he  had  never  known  him  to  be  in  a  quarrel,"  and  his  fam- 
ily add  that  they  never  knew  him  to  be  in  one.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  repeatedly  asked  to  help  straighten  out  quarrels. 

While  not  forcing  his  opinions  upon  others,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  showing  on  which  side  he  stood,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  No-License  parade  in  West  Chester,  when  it  was  difficult 
to  find  Friends  who  would  go  into  it,  Charles  Carter,  who  was 
then  about  sixty-eight  years  old,  said,  "Why,  yes,  I'll  go  into 
the  parade.  I'd  be  glad  to  walk  for  such  a  good  cause."  With 
his  broad-brimmed  hat  and  long,  heavy  cape,  which  he  wore 
in  cold  weather,  one  by-stander  was  heard  to  remark:  "Here 
comes  Billy  Penn  himself."  Which  remark  Charles  Carter 
frequently  enjoyed  quoting  afterward. 

When  a  new  bridge  was  being  constructed  near  his  home 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  who 
should  have  the  honor  of  riding  over  first,  and  in  conversation 
with  the  contractor,  C.  C.  said:  "Well,  I  wouldn't  mind  doing 
that  myself."  "You  shall,"  was  the  prompt  answer.  The 
contractor,  who  had  grown  up  as  a  boy  under  C.  C.'s  influence, 
afterward  said  that  the  best  man  in  the  county  should  ride 
over  first.  When  the  time  came,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
called  on  Charles  Carter  and  found  him  milking.  He  asked 
him  if  he  could  spare  a  few  minutes.  So  in  old  clothes  and 
straw  hat  the  "best  man  in  the  county"  drove  across  the  new 
bridge.  The  same  contractor  said  that  it  was  Charles  Carter 
who  had  kept  him  straight — that  he  had  never  touched  liquor 
or  tobacco. 

Whittier's  "Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time,"  is  a  most  fitting 
description  of  our  friend  C.  C: — 

"The  Quaker  of  the  olden  time! — 

How  calm  and  firm  and  true, 
Unspotted  by  its  wrong  and  crime, 

He  walked  the  dark  earth  through. 
The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain, 

The  t  housand  lures  of  sin 
Around  him,  had  no  power  to  stain 

The  purity  within." 

Sarah  B.  Leeds. 

Tribute  to  Rebecca  S.  Conard. 
The  Lansdowne  Mothers'  Council  records  with  deep  thank- 
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of  Rebecca  S.  Conard.  Early  in  the  history  of  our  organiza- 
tion, it  was  her  fostering  care  as  President  that  held  us  together 
in  an  intimate  family  group.  As  we  grew  older  and  the  circle 
widened,  she  was  not  able  to  meet  with  us  often,  but  her  in- 
terest and  love  did  not  lessen,  and  her  mother-heart  was  quick 
to  respond  to  every  appeal  for  help.  No  problem  ever  came  to 
a  mother  that  was  not  made  easier  of  solution  when  submitted 
to  the  clear  light  of  Rebecca  Conard's  calm  judgment  and 
sympathetic  counsel.  The  ideals  for  which  she  stood  in  the 
training  of  children  were  reverence,  truth,  Christian  courtesy, 
simple  living  and  openness  of  mind  and  spirit  to  the  beauties 
of  God's  world. 

Continually  she  was  referring  the  source  of  her  strength  and 
power  to  the  presence  of  her  Heavenly  Father.  In  her  pres- 
ence all  small  and  petty  thoughts  were  put  aside;  for  she  dwelt 
in  an  atmosphere  that  knew  not  strife  or  anger,  or  jealousy, 
or  hasty  action,  or  impatient  words,  or  deception  in  any  form. 
But  love,  justice,  kindness,  mercy  and  truth  ruled  her  life. 
A  strong,  wise  counsellor,  a  loyal  friend  has  gone  from  us.  Yet 
in  a  very  real  sense  she  has  not  left  us.  May  the  seeds  she 
has  planted  with  such  care  in  this  Council  of  Mothers  blossom 
into  flowers  that  shall  continue  to  shed  the  fragrance  of  her  life. 


"BEWARE  OF  THE  LEAVEN  OF  THE  PHARISEES." 

It  is  impressive  to  note  the  way  our  Lord  used  the  ordinary 
and  commonplace  incidents  of  His  daily  life,  to  give  appro- 
priate setting  to  some  of  His  deepest  teachings;  many  of  which 
are  especially  applicable  to  present  conditions.  He  believed 
in  the  association  of  ideas,  as  a  method  of  teaching  things 
which  were  to  be  remembered.  When  beholding  the  flowers 
of  the  field  or  the  birds  of  the  air,  He  taught  His  Disciples 
of  the  Father's  love  and  care  for  all  of  His  creatures;  evidently 
with  the  hope  that  these  things  of  everyday  life  would  be  con- 
stant reminders  of  God's  love.  His  followers  would  then 
naturally  remember  the  teaching  and  the  faith  in  His  words 
would  be  translated  into  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  of  Matthew  we  have  an 
impressive  example  of  such  teaching.  After  Christ  had  fed 
the  two  great  multitudes  with  the  few  loaves  which  were 
brought  "to  Him,"  and  had  crossed  the  Lake,  the  Pharisees 
asked  Him  for  a  sign  from  Heaven  to  authenticate  His  claims 
of  authority.  He  referred  them  to  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
professed  to  believe  in  fully;  saying  that  Jonah  was  the  sign 
they  should  be  given.  He  then  suddenly  said  to  His  Disciples: 
"  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees." 
The  Disciples  thought  He  referred  to  the  leaven  or  yeast  used 
in  making  bread,  and  because  they  had  brought  none  with 
them,  and  were  now  in  need,  He  was  warning  them  against 
eating  with  Pharisees  of  their  bread.  But  as  they  reasoned 
thus  among  themselves  He  chided  them  again  because  of  their 
lack  of  faith.  They,  too,  could  not  perceive  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  the  miracle  power  which  He  had  at  His  command,  and 
more  particularly  why  He  would  not  give  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  a  special  sign  from  Heaven  of  His  Messiahship. 
Only  the  reference  to  Jonah — as  a  type  of  Himself— of  the 
death  and  resurrection  to  life  was  given.  As  they,  the  leaders 
of  religion  in  Israel,  had  rejected  Him  and  His  teachings,  they 
should  before  long,  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  type  of  Jonah 
in  His  own  death  and  resurrection.  Because  their  hearts  were 
not  right,  even  these  learned  leaders  of  Israel  could  not  ap- 
prehend the  truth. 

Then  the  Disciples  perceived  it  was  not  the  yeast  of  bread, 
but  the  corrupt  teachings  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  of 
which  He  warned  them.  "Leaven"  throughout  the  Old  Tes- 
tament history  was  to  an  Israelite  a  type  of  hidden  corruption. 
Any  bread  to  be  eaten  on  holy  days  was  to  be  entirely  free 
from  leaven.  From  Genesis  xix,  Exodus  xii  and  Liviticus  x, 
we  have  the  requirements  made  clear  that  leaven  was  not  to 
be  used  in  that  which  was  to  be  holy  and  acceptable  unto 
God.  So  Jesus  clearly  meant  that  the  teachings  of  these 
leaders  was  like  leaven,  because  it  was  corrupt  and  subtle  and 
hidden  in  its  influence.    Their  lives  were  full  of  good  works, 


to  be  sure,  but  it  was  formalism  and  sanctimonious  piety.  They 
were  utterly  lacking  in  genuine  love  of  God  and  faith  in  His 
promises. 

The  Pharisees  were  a  sect  of  "separatists,"  as  their  name 
implies,  banded  together  in  obligation  to  keep  the  traditions 
connected  with  the  law.  They  were  moral  and  even  self-de- 
nying. What  was  it,  then,  that  Christ  considered  so  corrupt? 
It  was  their  self-righteousness  and  lack  of  any  sense  of  sin  or 
need  of  God's  forgiveness. 

The  Sadducees  were  not  a  sect,  but  those  intellectual  Jews 
who  "denied  the  existence  of  angels  or  other  spirits  and  all 
miracle,  especially  the  resurrection."  They  were  the  rational- 
ists of  their  day,  denying  the  supernatural;  even  as  some  do 
to-day,  saying,  "God  doesn't  work  that  way." 

These,  then,  were  the  teachings  and  influences  of  which 
Christ  warned  His  disciples.  He  wanted  not  "dead  works," 
but  living  faith,  not  efforts  to  keep  the  law,  however  sincere, 
but  personal  love  and  devotion  to  Himself.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  morality  for  its  own  sake  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rich  young  ruler,  but  He  honored  the  touch  of  faith  on  the  hem 
of  His  garment  by  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  same  simile  is  used  as  a  warning.  After  reproving  them  for 
"malice  and  wickedness,"  he  exhorts  them  to  "purge  out" 
this  corruption;  for  He  says,  "Know  ye  not  a  little  leaven, 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump?"  Later  in  writings  to  the  Galatians 
He  warns  them  in  like  manner  to  beware  of  the  evil  doctrine 
of  works  being  primary  to  faith.  The  subtle  sin  of  unbelief 
hindered  God's  work  just  as  it  hindered  Christ's  own  work 
while  upon  earth. 

The  great  value  of  such  teachings  of  Scripture  whether 
from  Christ  or  Paul  is  that,  because  it  is  truth,  it  is  eternal  and 
therefore  of  practical  value  and  application  to-day.  Christ's 
work  in  the  world  to-day  is  hindered  by  a  great  lack  of  real 
faith.  There  are  still  many  Sadducees,  denying  the  superna- 
tural and  rationalizing  all  Scripture  and  its  revelation.  There 
are  Pharisees,  too,  in  our  midst,  who  feel  no  need  apart  from 
themselves,  and  frankly  claim  they  need  no  conviction  of  sin 
or  forgiveness  by  atonement.  The  sum  total  of  "abiding 
faith"  is  still  small;  and  it  behooves  those  who  have  faith  to 
"strengthen  the  brethren." 

Our  Lord  said  this  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  "like  leaven 
which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  until 
the  whole  was  leavened."  Though  the  spiritual  rule  of  Christ 
in  men's  hearts  is  spreading  over  all  the  earth,  it  is  mixed  with 
"corrupting  influences  and  worldly  associations."  The  sim- 
ple child-like  faith  demanded  by  Christ,  is  being  compromised 
for  the  sake  of  more  influence  and  "greater  unity."  And  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  students  of  history — the  world  to-day 
has  many  things  in  common  with  the  world  of  Christ's  day; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  says  to  us  now,  as  Christ  Himself  said  then, 
"Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven." 

William  H.  Richie. 


OUR  TWILIGHTS. 

WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

Hail,  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour. 

— Wordsworth. 

To  most  of  us  life,  with  its  alternating  delightfulness  and 
darkness,  presents  an  ever-shifting  scene.  The  intervening 
periods  are  often  in  very  truth  as  twilights  to  our  souls. 

It  is  good  to  think  of  the  soft  illumination  that  is  poured 
across  the  sky  at  break  of  dawn.  How  fascinating  it  is — how 
full  of  promise!  Possibly  we  stand  on  a  mountain  top  and 
watch  the  shadows  flee  away.  Distant  crags  and  fruitful 
valleys  are  unfolded  to  our  view.  Mother  Nature  discloses 
her  fantasy  and  charms  to  her  watching  children.  Just  so 
after  we  have  passed  long  nights  of  doubt  and  gloom  does  the 
sun  of  God's  infinite  love  arise  and  spread  His  illimitable 
light  at  our  very  feet.  Clarity  of  vision  and  judgment  as  to 
what  lines  of  action  should  be  followed  are  restored  to  us.  We 
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learn  .mow  that,  "weeping  may  endure  for  a  night  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning." 

The  children  of  men  still  linger  in  the  twilight.  We  under- 
stand more  than  our  fathers  did.  but  know  less  than  our  chil- 
dren will  tomorrow.  Humanity  long  ago  was  plunged  into 
deeper  blindness  than  we  can  experience  under  the  black  dome 
of  a  stormy  night.  As  a  man  laboriously  hews  his  pathway 
through  the  gloom  of  a  tropical  jungle,  until  he  sees  in  the  dis- 
tance a  ra\  of  vivid  light,  so  is  it  with  us  to-day.  Civilization 
alone  will  not  conduct  us  out  of  our  partial  darkness.  Inven- 
tions or  culture  cannot  deliver  us.  Unfulfilled  ideals  of  them- 
selves will  not  meet  our  needs.  We  shamefully  continue  to 
sin  against  Jesus,  but  He  patiently  leads  us  toward  the 
brightness  of  tomorrow.  He  is  the  Light !  Whatever  we  do 
we  must  loyally  submit  to  the  divine  illumination  in  our  hearts. 
As  we  are  obedient  to  this  we  contribute  our  little  share  to- 
ward helping  humanity  out  of  twentieth  century  twilight  into 
God's  unbroken  day. 

Those  who  permit  themselves  to  be  dragged  into  the  pit  of 
fear  lose  sight  of  their  Saviour  and  of  His  luminous  hope. 
Those  who  wander  through  the  forest  of  doubt  make  sad  foot- 
steps because  the  guidance  of  heavenly  light  is  denied  them". 
Those  who  suffer  from  human  ills  apparently  have  no  way  of 
escape — they  often  seem  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  toils 
of  disease  and  pain.  But  to  all  these — in  God's  own  way 
and  time — deliverance  can  come.  Sorrow  is  the  twilight  of 
the  soul,  but  does  the  twilight  last  forever? 

Most  of  us  enjoy  the  sweet  beauty  of  the  evening,  whether 
it  be  from  the  window  of  a  rushing  railway  train,  in  the  hur- 
ried streets  of  the  city  or  as  we  note  the  speckled  splendor  of 
the  western  sky  fading  into  night.  Perhaps  we  have  watched 
the  calmness  of  the  countryside  when  the  gentle  stars  appeared 
amidst  the  dull  gloom  that  softly  enfolded  us  in  its  strong  m 
embrace.  So,  in  a  sense,  may  be  the  twilight  of  our  lives. 
After  the  sunshine  and  the  battle  shall  we  dread  the  evening 
of  our  day?  Do  we  wonder  how  it  will  be  with  us  when  we 
shall  enter  the  dark  valley?  Are  we  affrighted  as  we  near 
the  deepening  shadows?  Shall  we  tremble  as  we  go  out  into 
the  final  twilight?  If  we  have  honestly  made  our  peace  with 
God  all  will  be  well — there  is  glorious  radiancy  beyond. 

•'Though  I  walk  through  the  valley, 
.    .    .    .    Thou  art  with  me!" 

The  souls  of  God's  children  live  forever — their  last  twilight 
becomes  the  harbinger  of  Perpetual  day! 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 


Not  in  vain  the  distance  beckons, 
Forward,  forward  let  us  range. 


Through  the  shadows  of  the  globe. 
We  sweep  into  the  younger  day . 


For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages 
One  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
With  the  process  of  the  suns. 

— Tennyson. 


The  Columbus  Conference,  held  Eleventh  Month  19th 
to  22nd,  suggests  the  possibility,  if  not,  indeed,  the  probability, 
of  co-operation,  international  organization  for  world  prohibi- 
tion. It  was  only  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  Oberlin,  in  the 
same  state,  Ohio,  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  began  its  career 
of  remarkable  achievement  in  unifying  and  directing  the  tem- 
perance sentiment  in  America  so  that  nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion is  well-nigh  assured.  If  the  formation  of  an  International 
League  on  similar  lines  of  service  should  prove  similarly  suc- 
cessful in  the  evolution  of  sentiment  and  legislation,  we  may 


imagine  a  new  kind  of  conflict  among  the  nations  in  the  near 
future. 


A  Program  for  World  Prohibition  was  presented  to  the 
Conference  by  E.  H.  Chirrington,  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Issue  Publishing  Company.  In  his  address  he  said: 
"No  nation  can  live  unto  itself.  The  welfare  of  one  is  the  wel- 
fare of  all."  This  idea  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  adopted 
later,  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

Rejoicing  in  the  widening  rule  of  democracy  we  are  con- 
scious that  the  idealism  of  democracy  is  not  so  much  structural 
as  it  is  spiritual.  It  will  endure  not,  fundamentally,  because 
the  people  rule,  but  to  the  extent  that  they  rule  in  righteous- 
ness. That  the  world  may  be  made  safe  for  democracy  we 
need  a  democracy  that  is  safe  for  the  world,  and  by  every  rule 
of  right  we  must  have  a  democracy  here  and  in  all  lands  that 
is  free  from  the  curse  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 


Legislation  in  Foreign  Countries  shows  that  wine  and 
beer  are  not  considered  in  the  same  class  as  distilled  and  other 
strong  liquors.  They  are  considered  more  like  soft  drinks 
in  this  country.  In  a  limited  few,  such  as  England,  the  liquor 
traffic  is  treated  as  a  vested  interest.  It  has  the  right  to  a 
continued  license  and  the  government  must  compensate  the 
liquor  dealer  when  the  license  is  discontinued.  This  princi- 
pal of  legislation  is  contrary  to  our  theory  of  government.  It 
fails  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  government  to  treat  vice  and 
virtue  differently.  A  government  which  carries  out  its  funda- 
mental purpose  to  promote  the  general  welfare  should  not  give 
a  recognized  evil  an  inherent  or  vested  right  to  exist.  The 
attitude  of  the  European  countries  toward  beer  and  wines  will 
be  the  precedent  which  the  outlawed  brewery  interest  and  liq- 
uor dealers  will  use  in  asking  to  have  these  liquors  exempted 
from  the  national  Prohibition  law.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
states  has  made  any  distinction  between  beer,  wine  and  the 
stronger  liquors  in  our  Prohibition  enactments.  We  must  not 
let  down  the  standard,  but  maintain  it,  and  our  allies  and 
other  foreign  countries  will  adopt  it  in  due  time. 


Drinking  Among  Women  throughout  Europe  is  an  alarm- 
ing feature.  In  Germany  and  Austria  this  is  almost  universal, 
while  in  England,  France  and  Spain  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
habit  by  women  is  such  as  practically  to  constitute  a  rivalry 
of  the  sexes  in  beer  and  wine  consumption. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  are  mighty  bulwarks  of  the  liq- 
uor traffic,  especially  in  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
Americas  south  of  the  United  States. 

The  missionary  work  which  needs  to  be  done,  however,  is 
not  confined  altogether  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious. 
Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
together  with  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  women  in  Eng- 
lish rectories  to-day  own  more  than  |8,ooo,ooo  worth  of  stock 
in  English  breweries.  In  the  Pera  quarter  of  Constantinople, 
on  the  same  plot  of  ground  with  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
there  are  a  dozen  drinking-places,  owned  by  the  church,  which 
is  kept  up  by  the  revenue  from  these  drink  shops. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Ja- 
pan, with  their  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence,  include 
one-half  of  the  world's  land  area  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
population.  These  nations  hold  the  commerce  of  the  world 
in  their  hands.  World  Prohibition  rests  largely  with  them, 
for  what  they  do  will  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  final 
decision  of  the  liquor  question  of  the  civilized  world. 


A  Testimony  on  Wine  Drinking. — Vance  Thompson  is 
not  regarded  as  an  extremist  for  temperance,  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  his  as  printed  in  the  National  Advocate, 
may  be  accepted  as  an  unprejudiced  declaration  of  facts.  He 
says: — 

The  greater  part  of  my  life  1  have  lived  in  wine  countries. 
Always  one  remembers  the  best  of  life.  The  dirty  and  traffic 
parts  slip  out  of  mind.  .  .  .  And  so  with  the  wine  lands. 
Go  to  the  real  facts  of  life — banish  the  haze  of  poetic  fancj 
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and  what  you  sec  is  not  the  cannikin-linking  merriment  of 
comic  opera,  but  a  sadder,  drearier  way  of  life. 

I  am  speaking  of  lands  where  the  grapes  grow,  where  wine 
is  "natural,  pure  and  cheap."  It  is  there  at  its  best.  The 
alcohol,  always  a  poison,  is,  in  its  least  harmful  form,  con- 
cealed, in  the  beneficent  juice  of  the  grape — hidden  in  suavity 
and  perfume.  And  what  it  does  to  the  race  of  men,  dwellers 
in  sunlight,  you  know;  for  you  have  shuddered  at  these  crip- 
pled and  distorted  generations,  with  their  beggars  and  idiots, 
bearing  one  and  all — to  the  eye  of  the  physiologist — the  stig- 
mata of  alcoholic  penalties. 

No  drunkenness  in  Southern  Europe? 

He  who  makes  that  statement  speaks  out  of  deep  ignorance. 
He  has  never  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  Provence,  or  wandered 
over  the  wide  roads  of  Italy.  You  do  not,  1  admit,  see  so  wild 
and  manifest  a  drunkenness  as  in  the  harsh,  northern,  spirit- 
drinking  lands;  but  the  southern  drinker,  making  up  in  quan- 
tity what  was  wanting  in  the  alcoholic  strength  of  his  beverage, 
reaches  the  same  stage  of  physical  impairment;  begets  the  same 
poisoned  offspring,  dies  the  same  kind  of  alcoholic  dissolu- 
tion— to  use  the  technical  phrase.  His  moral  corruption,  as 
his  physical  degeneration,  is  slower  in  its  progress;  but  sta- 
tistics may  be  piled  hospital-high  to  show  it  reaches  the  same 
end.    .    .  . 

It  was  in  my  horoscope  to  watch  for  twenty  years  the  growth 
of  the  alcohol  habit  in  France.  I  saw  the  nation  weary  of  the 
too  feeble  intoxicant  of  wine  and  take  to  strong  drink.  During 
those  years  the  drinking  of  absinthe  alone  rose  from  an  annual 
consumption  of  one  million  gallons  to  over  five  million  gallons. 
The  French  race,  with  degenerous  deterioration,  turned  from 
the  slow  poison  of  wine  to  the  fiercer  and  more  active  of  alco- 
hol poison — to  the  wilder  alcohol  of  amers  and  absinthe. 

With  what  fine  spiritual  energy,  born  of  battle-peril,  France 
drew  herself  back  from  the  abyss  of  racial  degeneration  you 
shall  see,  but  assuredly  she  was  going — even  as  the  wine-boy  is 
making  for  whiskey  drunkenness — toward  the  alcoholic  deteri- 
oration which  is  national  deterioration,  which  is  national  death. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it;  the  wine  way  to  drunken- 
ness is  a  way  like  any  other.  You  say  it  is  cleaner,  with  gayer 
prospects  and  brighter  skies?  Nine-tenths  of  that  is  cant  and 
cheap  apologia  of  second-rate,  brandy-loosened  poets.  It  is 
not  a  clean  way;  if  you  have  followed  the  trail  of  the  wine- 
drunkard,  home-faring. 


Whiskey  Not  in  the  Pharmacopeia. — During  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  use  of  whiskey  as  a  medicine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  influenza,  Dr.  A.  H.  Cairns,  chief  medical  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,  gave  out  an  inter- 
view concerning  the  use  of  whiskey  as  a  medicine,  in  which  he 
says:  "There  are  many  physicians  who  do  not  use  whiskey  at 
all  in  the  treatment  of  influenza  cases.  In  fact,  whiskey  has 
been  taken  from  the  American  Pharmacopeia  as  a  medicine. 
Whiskey  is  an  old-time  remedy  that  has  gone  out  of  practice. 
There  are  still  some  few  physicians  who  use  it,  but  I  do  not 
regard  it  a  necessity  in  fighting  influenza.  The  plans  now 
made,  I  believe,  are  adequate  for  getting  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  those  who  need  it." 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


"Frolic,  Food,  France." 

"The  spirit  of  service  to  which  children  have  responded  so 
eagerly  as  a  war  need  must  be  linked  to  the  performance  of 
constructive  ventures." — The  World  Tomorrow. 

The  above  words  formed  part  of  the  invitation  to  boys  and 
girls  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  have  helped  in 
Friends'  Reconstruction  Service,  and,  in  response  to  these 
promised  attractions,  about  noon  on  Twelfth  Month  7th,  child- 
ren began  to  gather  on  the  grounds  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  by  the  twos  and  threes,  or  in  larger  groups,  until 
about  two  hundred  of  them,  besides  some  parents  and  teachers, 
were  assembled. 


The  "frolic"  soon  began,  under  the  leadership  of  a  well- 
qualified  teacher,  and  brisk  outdoor  games  divided  the  in- 
terest with  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the  groups  during 
the  Summer  vacation,  which  was  shown  in  the  Committee- 
room.  This  included  dolls  of  various  kinds,  dolls'  clothes, 
scrap-books,  a  bird-house,  a  sock-stretcher,  several  beautiful 
knit  afghans,  and  other  articles,  shown  as  samples. 

The  generous  donation  of  apples  made  by  four  Friends 
interested  in  fruit-growing,  which  made  it  possible  to  give  one 
to  each  guest,  was  a  much-appreciated  part  of  the  program, 
and  each  boy  and  girl  not  already  wearing  one  was  also  given 
a  Friends'  Service  Pin. 

When  the  games  and  apples  had  been  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
the  children  gathered  on  the  stairs  to  hear  a  story  told  by  a 
librarian  in  the  Children's  Department  of  a  large  public  li- 
brary, who  has  been  trained  in  this  art,  and  was  able  to  hold 
their  attention  until  a  signal  from  above  began  the  march  up 
to  the  lunch-room,  and  "food"  claimed  attention  under  the 
kind  service  of  volunteer  waitresses.  After  this  came  another 
outdoor  frolic,  and  meanwhile  an  automobile  sped  away  to 
bring  a  family  of  six  little  Polish  children  in  need  of  many 
things,  so  that  they  might  share  in  the  pleasure  of  our  party, 
and  receive  the  gift  of  a  knitted  afghan,  made  by  one  of  the 
group  of  our  Junior  Reconstruction  Workers.  It  was  an  es- 
pecial pleasure  to  have  these  "neighbors"  with  us^ 

When  tables  had  been  put  away  and  chairs  arranged,  the 
lunch-room  was  filled  again  that  we  might  hear  about 
"France,"  and  "filled"  it  surely  was!  Chairs,  floor,  tables! 
We  older  people  felt  a  real  thrill  of  hope  and  thankfulness  at 
the  sight  of  all  these  bright  earnest  faces,  a  promise  of  the  com- 
ing Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

First  we  listened  to  another  story,  this  time  a  little  Irish 
tale,  with  the  thought  of  helping  others,  expressed  in  the  words: 

"Open  thy  heart  to  the  stranger." 

Then,  Frances  C.  Ferris  and  Edith  Coale  did  much  to  make 
France,  and  especially  the  French  children,  seem  near  and  real 
to  us. 

Frances  Ferris  spoke  of  the  gifts  she  had  helped  distribute 
a  year  ago,  and  explained  how  much  more  valuable  they  were 
if  a  little  message,  written  in  French  if  possible,  went  with 
them.  She  described  the  dress  of  the  school  children,  the 
clattering  wooden  sabots,  which  they  wear,  "not  because  they 
like  them,  but  because  leather  is  so  dear,"  the  little  stock- 
ings, often  made  from  a  bit  of  the  soldier  father's  worn-out 
uniform.  The  boys'  black  aprons,  which" are  so  convenient 
to  carry  books  in — or  apples — or  snowballs."  The  long  woolen 
mufflers,  which  must  sometimes  do  instead  of  a  coat.  She  spoke 
of  the  politeness  of  the  French  children,  and  their  gentle 
"  o  !-o  !-h  !"  of  delight,  when  they  were  shown  some  "  rather  poor" 
lantern  slides.  Edith  Coale  told  of  their  games,  and  of  the 
sick  children  she  had  nursed,  and  of  what  we  can  do  for  them. 

Feeling  that  we  all  wanted  to  do  more  than  ever  at  this 
point,  a  "Chatauqua  Salute"  of  waving  handkerchiefs  was 
asked  for,  and  then  a  member  of  the  "children's  committee" 
asked  how  many  children  would  like  to  help  with  a  "hand- 
kerchief shower"  for  the  French  children,  since  a  Friends' 
Unit  worker  has  just  written -of  having  but  one  for  a  family  of 
six  or  seven.  All  children  wishing  to  do  this  can  send  hand- 
kerchiefs to  Anne  Garrett  Walton,  304  Arch  Street,  and  they 
will  be  forwarded. 

The  hour  for  home-going  had  now  arrived,  and  as  the  merry 
groups  separated  we  hoped  that  "frolic"  and  "food,"  and 
the  general  good  time  had  not  kept  any  of  us  from  feeling  the 
serious  purpose  of  our  "rally,"  but  that  we  were  more  than 
ever  glad  to  be  living  in  this  time,  when  "Service"  is  the  great 
thought,  and  there  is  such  service  for  others  as  we  can  all  share 
in.  Our  children  have  their  part  in  this  just  as  truly  as  our 
young  men  and  women  across  the  sea.  They  have  shown  their 
interest  by  what  they  have  done,  and  felt  the  pleasure  of  doing 
it,  and  we  hope  the  year  to  come  may  see  their  work  grow  with 
their  own  growth,  and  their  interest  in  this  special  part  of  the 
building  up  of  the  new  world,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  F.  T,  R 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  submit  their  Second  An- 
nual Report  for  the  period  from  Ninth  Month  i,  1917,  to 
Sixth  Month  }o,  1918,  as  follows: 

Our  fiscal  year,  originally  set  to  close  Eighth  Month  31st, 
has  been  changed  to  close  Sixth  Month  30th  of  each  year,  so 
that  it  may  be  coincident  with  the  dates  set  for  paying  Re- 
tiring Allowances  and  Premiums  on  Insurance  Policies.  This 
report,  therefore,  covers  only  ten  months'  operations. 

During  this  period,  the  total  cash  contributions  paid  to 
the  Fund  have  grown  from  193,091.50  reported  a  year  ago, 
to  $100,486.50,  an  increase  of  $7,395.  Of  the  total  sum,  it 
will  be  remembered,  $5,650  is  subject  to  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest payments  for  life.  There  is  still  outstanding  $2,035, 
pledged  to  the  Fund,  not  yet  paid,  and  mostly  not  yet  due. 

On  Sixth  Month  30,  1918,  our  investments  consisted  of 
8109,000,  par  value  of  fifteen  different  railroad  bonds  and 
equipment  notes,  with  a  total  book  value  of  $104,016.64, 
and  yielding  on  that  value  the  average  interest  rate  of  4.961 
per  cent. 

Appended  are  duly  audited  financial  statements  submitted 
by  our  Treasurer.  Referring  to  these,  it  will  be  noted  that 
deposits  made  by  Teachers  (twenty-six  participants)  under 
the  Savings  Fund  Plan  amounted  to  $2,179.63,  and  Insurance 
Premium  Installments  paid  by  Teachers  (nine  participants) 
under  the  Insurance  Plan  amounted  to  $1,179.97,  a  total  of 
$3,359.60  paid  in  by  Teachers. 

Two  Teachers  (in  anticipation  of  withdrawing  from  Friends' 
Schools)  withdrew  from  participation  in  the  Saving  Fund, 
receiving  $127.76  deposited  by  them,  with  interest  thereon, 
the  School  also  receiving  its  share  on  this  account. 

Retiring  allowances  in  the  amount  of  $1,683.34  were  paid 
to  nine  teachers,  who  have  retired.  For  the  ensuing  year  it 
is  expected  that  payments  totalling  $2,400,  will  be  made  to 
eleven  Retired  Teachers,  in  quarterly  installments,  varying 
from  $45.00  to  $60.00  each. 

The  appended  forecast  seems  to  indicate  that  with  the 
number  of  teachers  at  present  participating  in  the  plan,  there 
is  a  considerable  surplus  of  income,  about  $810.00.  (In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  most  of  the  following  figures  are  approxi- 
mated) : 

Gross  Income  from  Trustees'  Fund  $5,200.00 

Less  Pa yments  on  Contributions  Subject  to  Interest  .  .  .$226.00 

Commissions  on  Collections  of  Income   80.00 

Expenses   94.00 

  400.00 

Net  Income  $4,800.00 

Less  Income  Belonging  to  Retiring  Allowance  Fund   2,000.00 

Income  Applicable  to  Retirement  Fund  Plan  $2,800.00 

Payments  Due  by  Fund 

One-half  of  Deposits  to  be  made  by  Twenty-five  Teachers,  Par- 
ticipating to  the  Extent  of  Approximately  $140,000  (Princi- 
pal) under  Savings  Fund  Plan  $1,100.00 

One-half  of  Insurance  Premium  Installments  to  be  Paid  by  Nine 
Teachers,  Participating  to  the  Extent  of  $48,000.00  Under 
Life  Insurance  Plan   630.00 

Interest  Allotments   260.00 

$1,990.00 

Balance  of  Surplus  $  810.00 

"It  is  the  hope  of  the  Trustees  that  Friends  generally  will  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  not  yet  accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  accomplish, 
and  that  additional  funds  will  be  welcome  at  any  time.  The  Retirement 
Fund  should  continually  grow,  not  only  because  at  present  it  can  fur- 
nish far  too  small  a  retiring  allowance  to  the  teachers,  but  because  the 


number  of  our  teachers  will  grow  and  educational  standards  will  rise, 
thus  making  greater,  rather  than  less,  demands  of  this  sort  upon  the 
community." 

Financial  Reports. 
Consolidated  Statement  of  Cash  Transactions  during  the  Ten  Months' 
Fiscal  Period,  Ninth  Month  1, 1917,  to  Sixth  Month  SO,  1918. 

Receipts. 

Balance  Brought  forward  Ninth  Month  1,  1917  ••.$  7,563.31 

Contributions   7,395.00 

Interest  on  Investments  and  Deposits  less  $110.83  Accrued  In- 
terest Paid  on  Securities  Purchased   3,214.82 

Savings  Fund  Deposits  Received  from  Teachers   2,179.63 

Savings  Fund  Deposits  Received  from  Schools   1,040.43 

Insurance  Premium  Installments  Received  from  Teachers   1,179.97 

Insurance  Premium  Installments  Received  from  Schools   606.20 

Insurance  Premium  Refunds  Received  from  Insurance  Compa- 
ny  18.28 

$23,197.64 

'  Payments. 

Retiring  Allowances  to  Retired  Teachers  $  1,653.34 

Interest  on  Contributions  Subject  to  4  Per  Cent.  Life  Interest  213.00 
Savings  Fund  Deposits  and  Interest  Paid  to  Withdrawing 

Teachers   129.42 

Savings  Fund  Deposits  and  Interest  Paid  to  Schools  on  Ac- 
count of  Withdrawing  Teachers   64.73 

Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  for  Collection  of  Income  . .  48.12 

Account  Books,  Stationery,  Printing,  Postage,  etc   187.14 

Investments  Made   16,635.00 

Insurance  Premiums  Paid  to  Companies   2,755.97 

Balance  Sixth  Month  30,  1918   1,480.92 


$23,197.64 
M.  Albert  Linton, 

Treasurer. 

Such  a  surplus  naturally  induces  the  Trustees  to  consider 
permitting  Teachers  to  participate  to  an  increased  extent, 
for  which  there  has  been  some  demand.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  there  are,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  teachers  who  do 
not  participate  at  all,  but  may  at  any  time  decide  to  do  so, 
and  that  such  participation  might  at  once  engage  at  least 
all  our  surplus  funds,  causes  us  to  hesitate.  The  fact  that  our 
funds  do  not  permit  us  to  increase  participation  beyond  the 
present  maximum,  which  provides  the  very  modest  Retiring 
Allowance  of  $450.00  per  annum,  impels  us  again  to  remind 
Friends  generally  and  particularly  those  who  believe  that 
Friends'  influence  can  best  be  extended  by  educational  work 
that  in  our  opinion  no  more  constructive  contribution  to  this 
(educational)  work  can  be  made  than  by  putting  this  im- 
portant adjunct  of  it,  the  Retirement  Fund,  on  an  adequate 
basis.  We  can  have  the  kind  of  schools,  and  probably  Teach- 
ers, we  want,  if  we  are  willing  to  make  the  effort  and  the 
necessary  sacrifices.  It  all  depends  on  how  much  we  want 
good  teachers.  To  put  us  in  a  position  to  provide  participat- 
ing teachers  with  a  more  nearly  adequate  Retiring  Allow- 
ance, as  well  as  to  increase  to  the  maximum  of  $300.00  origi- 
nally proposed,  the  free  Allowances  now  being  paid  or  to  be 
paid  to  teachers  aged  fifty  or  more  when  the  Plan  was  in- 
augurated, we  need  another  $50,000.  To  quote  from  last 
year's  report: 

"It  is  the  hope  of  the  Trustees  that  Friends  generally  will  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  not  yet  accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  accomplish,  and 
that  additional  funds  will  be  welcome  at  any  time.  The  Retirement  Fund 
should  continually  grow,  not  only  because  at  present  it  can  furnish  far 
too  small  a  retiring  allowance  to  the  teachers,  but  because  the  number  of 
our  teachers  will  grow  and  educational  standards  will  rise,  thus  making 
greater,  rather  than  less,  demand  of  t  his  sort  upon  t  he  community." 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  again  calling  the  attention  of 
Teachers  in  our  Schools  who  are  not  yet  participating  in  the 
Plan  that  the  longer  they  put  it  off,  the  more  costly  it  will  be 
on  account  of  increasing  age.    It  seems  clear  (hat  for  Teach- 
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ers  there  is  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  participa- 
tion. 

Inquiries  should  be  made  of  M.  Albert  Linton,  Treasurer, 
400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  who  will  gladly  give  full 
information  on  the  subject. 

Since  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year,  we  have  received  $2,000, 
a  new  contribution,  not  previously  pledged,  which  we  ac- 
knowledged with  hearty  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  donors. 

On  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Trustees. 

A.  G.  SCATTERGOOD, 

Clerk . 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month  12,  1918. 


JERUSALEM  AND  THE  BRITISH  OCCUPATION. 

GEORGE  VAUX,  JR. 

Of  all  Biblical  imagery  there  is  none  perhaps  which  as  a 
whole  is  more  beautiful,  more  vivid,  more  attractive  or  more 
inspiring  than  that  in  which  water  is  used  as  the  figure.  What 
familiar  memories  are  instantly  recalled  by  the  mere  reference: 
"Living  water,"  "a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,"  "a  river  the 
streams  whereof  make  glad  the  City  of  God." 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  well-watered  regions  can  hardly  real- 
ize how  much  more  these  expressions  must  convey  to  those 
who  are  not  so  situated.  Just  to  travel  through  the  arid  por- 
tions of  our  western  country  is  sufficient  to  show  the  contrasts. 
All  one's  movements  have  to  be  governed  by  the  location  of 
the  water-holes.  The  day's  travel  must  be  lengthened  almost 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  to  reach  the  place  where  a  little  life- 
giving  stream  rises  to  the  surface,  only  to  be  lost  shortly  in 
the  sandy  waste.  It  is  a  truly  picturesque  sight  to  watch  an 
Indian  sheep-herder,  leading  his  flock  across  the  rolling  plains 
to  the  water-hole  for  their  daily  watering,  and  to  realize  that 
the  country  is  available  for  grazing  only  when  these  water- 
holes  can  be  reached  by  the  roaming  shepherds  in  a  day's 
march.  In  much  of  Palestine  not  dissimilar  conditions  exist, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  average  rainfall  in  Jeru- 
salem, however,  is  about  twenty-five  inches  per  year,  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  London.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  about 
forty-two  inches  per  year.  There  is  this  very  great  difference, 
however.  The  rainfall  in  the  Holy  Land  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  seven  months,  and  the  long  dry  summers,  as  they 
pass  in  succession,  are  series  of  excessive  drouths.  Hence  it 
came  about  that  in  the  East  property  in  water  is  of  far  more 
importance  and  probably  of  earlier  origin  than  property  in 
land.  The  spring,  the  well,  the  stream,  they  were  the  vital 
points. 

In  his  monumental  history  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  A.  D.,  70,  Professor  George  Adam  Smith  devotes 
much  space  to  the  water-supply  of  the  city,  a  full  understand- 
ing of  which  is  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  many  of  the 
archaeological  and  topographical  problems  involved  in  any 
scientific  study  of  its  history. 

So  far  as  Jerusalem  has  had  a  water-supply  system  it  has 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  cisterns,  practically  every  house 
having  its  own  underground  reservoir,  for  the  filling  of  which 
reliance  was  had  on  the  heavy  winter  rains.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  total  storage  capacity  in  them  of  360,000,000 
gallons.  The  insanitary  quality  of  the  water  thus  secured  has 
been  notorious,  and  many  careful  Occidental  visitors  were 
accustomed  to  use  bottled  aerated  water  even  for  ablutionary 
purposes.  Supplementing  the  cisterns,  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
has  had  its  own  independent  supply  which  flowed  from  near 
Solomon's  Pools,  through  an  aqueduct  which  was  constructed 
under  Herod  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  This  supply  was 
halved  with  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  copied  from  an  article  on  "The 
Jerusalem  Water-Supply,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Some  of  the 
foregoing  facts  have  also  been  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


The  Jerusalem  Water-Supply. 

W.  T.  MASSEY. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  population  of  any  city  within 
the  zones  of  war  has  profited  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror as  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  little  more  than  half  a  year 
a  wondrous  change  has  been  effected  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  search  the  Oriental  mind  and 
to  get  a  free  and  frank  expression  of  opinion,  you  would  proba- 
bly not  find  one  inhabitant  who  was  not  devoutly  thankful 
for  General  Allenby's  army  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City  from 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  And  with  good  reason.  The  scourge 
of  war,  so  far  as  the  British  Army  was  concerned,  left  Jerusalem 
the  Golden  untouched.  To  the  50,000  people  in  the  city  to-day 
the  skilfully-applied  military  pressure  which  put  an  end  to 
Turkish  mis-government  was  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  hap- 
piness and  contentment  of  which  they  had  no  conception. 
Justice  is  administered  in  accordance  with  British  ideals, 
every  man  enjoys  the  profits  of  his  industry,  traders  do  not 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  extortionate  officials,  the  old-time 
corruption  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  public  health  is  organized 
on  western  lines,  and  though,  in  matters  of  sanitation  and 
personal  cleanliness  the  inhabitants  have  still  much  to  learn, 
the  appearance  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  population  has  vastly 
improved  under  the  touch  of  our  civilizing  hand.  Sights  that 
offended  more  than  one  of  the  senses  on  the  day  when  General 
Allenby  made  his  official  entry  have  disappeared,  and  peace 
and  order  reign  where  previously  there  was  misery,  poverty, 
disease  and  squalor. 

One  of  the  biggest  blots  upon  the  Turkish  government  of 
the  city  was  the  total  failure  to  provide  an  adequate  water- 
supply.  What  they  could  not,  or  would  not  do  in  their  rule  of 
four  hundred  years,  His  Majesty's  Royal  Engineers  accom- 
plished in  a  little  more  than  two  months;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  every  civilian  in  Jerusalem  can  obtain  as  much 
pure  mountain  spring  water  as  he  wishes,  fresh  and  bright  as 
any  bubbling  out  of  Welsh  hills.  The  picturesque  (though 
usually  unclean)  water-carrier  is  passing  into  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things,  and  his  energies  are  being  diverted  into  other 
channels.  The  germs  that  crowded  his  leather  water-bags 
will  no  longer  endanger  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  the  deadly 
perils  which  lurk  in  cistern  water  have  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
removed. 

The  engineers  were  compelled  to  go  far  afield  before  they 
succeeded  in  finding  a  group  of  springheads  in  an  absolutely 
clean  gathering  ground  on  the  hills,  yielding  some  14,000  gal- 
lons an  hour,  and  this  water,  which  was  running  to  waste,  is 
lifted  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  from  which  it  flows  by  gravity  through 
a  long  pipe-line  into  Jerusalem.  Supplies  of  this  beautiful 
water  run  direct  to  the  hospitals,  and  at  standpipes  all  over 
the  city  the  inhabitants  take  as  much  as  they  desire.  The 
water  consumption  of  the  people  has  become  ten  times  what 
it  was  last  year,  and  this  fact  alone  tells  how  the  boon  is  appre- 
ciated. 

The  scheme  does  not  stop  at  putting  up  standpipes  for  those 
who  will  fetch  the  water.  A  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  cis- 
terns was  taken  for  watering  troop-horses  in  the  Spring — troops 
were  not  allowed  to  drink  it.  The  water  level  of  these  cisterns 
is  low,  and  as  they  are  getting  emptied,  the  authorities  arrange 
for  refilling  them  on  the  condition  that  they  are  first  thorough- 
ly cleaned  out  and  put  in  order.  They  will  not  be  parties  to  the 
perpetuation  of  a  system  which  permits  of  good  crystal  water 
becoming  foul.  A  householder  has  merely  to  apply  to  the 
Military  Governor  for  water,  and  a  sanitary  officer  inspects 
the  cistern,  orders  it  to  be  cleansed  and  sees  that  it  is  done,  the 
department  of  public  health  grants  a  certificate  that  the  cis- 
tern is  clean,  and  the  engineers  run  a  pipe,  to  it,  and  it  is  filled, 
no  matter  what  its  capacity  may  be.  Two  cisterns  were  re- 
cently replenished  with  60,000  and  70,000  gallons  of  sparkling 
water  from  the  hills  in  place  of  water  heavily  charged  with  the 
accumulation  of  summer  dust  on  roofs.  And  the  dust  of 
Jerusalem  roads,  as  we  have  sampled  it,  is  not  as  clean  as  desert 
sand, 
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rhe  installation  of  the  supply  was  a  triumph  for  the  Royal 
Engineers.  A  preliminary  investigation  and  survey  of  the 
ground  w  as  made  on  Second  .Month  14th,  and  a  scheme  was 
submitted  four  days  later.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  transport 
and  abnormally  bad  weather,  work  could  not  be  commenced 
till  Fourth  Month  12th.  Many  miles  of  pipe-line  had  to  be 
laid  and  a  powerful  pumping  plant  erected,  but  water  was 
being  delivered  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  on  Sixth  Month 
18th.  There  has  not  been  a  stoppage  or  a  hitch.  Other 
military  works  have  done  much  for  the  common  good  in  Pales- 
tine, but  none  of  them  are  of  greater  utility  than  this.  Mo- 
hammedans, seeing  bright  water  flow  into  Jerusalem,  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  all  time. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  ceaseless  activities  of  the  public 
health  administration  are  not  surprised  at  the  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  sick  and  death-rates,  not  only  of  Jerusalem, 
but  of  all  the  towns  and  districts.  The  new  water-supply  will 
unquestionably  help  to  further  lower  the  figures.  A  medical 
authority  tells  me  the  health  of  the  community  is  wonderfully 
good,  and  there  is  no  suspicion  of  cholera,  outbreaks  of  which 
were  frequent  under  the  Turkish  regime.  Government  hos- 
pitals are  established  in  all  large  centres,  and  frequent  medical 
treatment  is  given  to  the  indigent.  In  this  country,  where 
smallpox  has  taken  a  heavy  toll,  the  "conscientious objector,"* 
is  unknown,  and  many  thousands  of  natives  in  the  past  few 
months  have  come  forward  of  their  own  free  will  to  be  vaccina- 
ted. Typhus  and  relapsing  fever,  both  lice-borne  diseases, 
used  to  claim  many  victims,  but  the  figures  are  falling  very 
rapidly,  due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  full  use  to  which  disin- 
fecting plants  are  put  in  all  areas  in  occupied  territory.  The  vir- 
tues of  personal  cleanliness  are  being  taught,  and  the  people 
are  given  that  personal  attention  which  was  entirely  lacking 
under  Turkish  rule.  It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
and  cure  the  habits  of  thousands  of  years,  but  progress  is  made 
surely  if  slowly,  and  already  there  is  a  gratifying  improvement 
in  the  people's  condition.  That  is  patent  to  any  observer. 

In  Jerusalem  an  infant's  welfare  bureau  has  been  instituted 
where  mothers  are  seen  before  and  after  childbirth;  infants' 
clinics  are  being  established,  a  body  of  health  visitors  is  in 
process  of  formation,  and  a  kitchen  is  about  to  be  opened  to 
provide  food  for  babies  and  the  poor.  The  nurses  are  mainly 
local  subjects,  who  have  to  undergo  a  thorough  training,  and 
there  is  no  one  here  who  does  not  confidently  predict  a  rapid 
fall  in  the  infant  mortality  rate,  which,  to  the  shame  of  the 
Turkish  administration,  was  fully  a  dozen  times  that  of  the 
highest  of  English  towns.  The  spadework  was  all  done  by  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Occupied  Enemy  Territory  Administration. 
The  call  was  urgent,  and  though  laboring  under  wartime  diffi- 
culties, they  got  things  going  quickly  and  smoothly.  Some  vol- 
untary societies  are  now  assisting,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  units,  which  have  recently  arrived  with 
an  admirable  equipment,  will  enable  all  to  carry  on  a  great  and 
beneficent  work.  Palestine  is  indeed  a  brighter  and  happier 
land  than  it  was  nine  months  ago. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO  YEARLY 
MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

When  the  evidence  was  all  before  the  court  and  the  law- 
yers had  commenced  their  pleadings,  the  judges  themselves 
proposed,  as  the  case  was  likely  to  go  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state,  whichever  way  it  was  decided  by  them,  that  it 
should  be  sent  there  at  once  without  the  formality  of  a  de- 
cision by  the  lower  court.  It  was  agreed  that  this  should  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  either  side,  and  that  until  a  legal 
judgment  was  rendered  the  school  property  should  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hoyle  party.  The  case  was  sent  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Columbus.  Here  it  remained  apparently 
untouched  for  a  period  of  nearly  six  years,  thus  exemplifying 
in  a  marked  degree  what  is  often  called  the  "  law's  delay." 

*Against  vaccination. 


The  school  meanwhile  continued  in  successful  operation. 
It  is  true  the  possibility  of  an  adverse  decision  hung  like  a 
pall  over  the  little  community,  but  as  time  wore  on  and  noth- 
ing was  heard  of  the  matter,  this  danger,  to  the  pupils  at 
least,  became  rather  remote.  During  the  winter  term  there 
were  usually  fifty  or  sixty  pupils,  and  work  was  carried  on 
with  energy.  In  the  summer  there  was  a  smaller  number, 
and  sometimes  only  two  teachers.  Thus  in  the  summer  of 
1874  Barclay  and  Hannah  Stratton  were  the  superintendent 
and  matron,  while  John  Stratton  and  Dorothy  Hobson  were 
the  teachers,  with  about  thirty  pupils  in  attendance.  On 
the  twentieth  of  Sixth  Month,  as  the  routine  of  the  school 
was  proceeding  as  usual,  Elwood  Ratcliff,  of  the  Binns  party, 
who  had  held  the  empty  title  of  superintendent  since  1854, 
accompanied  by  George  K.  Jenkins,  a  former  teacher  in 
the  school,  called  to  notify  the  authorities  that  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio  had  handed  down  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and  they  desired  to  enter  into  immediate  posses- 
sion. This  demand  came  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky, 
and  took  the  zest  out  of  all  school  work.  True  an  attempt 
was  made  to  close  in  a  dignified  way.  The  superintendent 
summoned  the  committee,  as  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  pupils  made  a  brave  attempt 
to  continue  their  recitations  until  official  orders  should  be 
given  that  they  were  to  pack  their  trunks.  A  settled  gloom 
pervaded  the  house,  and  soon  all  pretense  of  work  was  aban- 
doned. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  decision.  It  may  have  been  technically  correct  law,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  many  it  was  far  from  being  equitable.  One 
or  two  circumstances  are  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection. 

There  were  five  justices  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court. 
In  the  six  years  while  this  suit  remained  undecided  the  term 
of  office  of  one  or  more  had  expired.  When  finally  the  de- 
cision was  handed  down  it  appeared  that  three  only  of  the 
judges  concurred  in  it,  while  the  Chief  Justice  and  one  other 
of  the  original  incumbents  dissented,  and  placed  on  record 
their  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Hoyle  party.  While  this  last 
mentioned  document  had  no  legal  force  whatever,  it  was 
some  consolation  to  the  defendants  to  know  that  their  view 
of  the  case  was  not  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial 
understanding.  The  language  of  Chief  Justice  Welch  is 
most  emphatic.  He  says  at  the  beginning:  "  I  cannot  concur 
in  the  opinion.  I  think  the  plaintiffs  have  made  no  case 
to  justify  a  court  of  equity  in  disturbing  the  defendants  in 
the  possession  of  the  property." 

Those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  both  the 
ruling  and  the  dissenting  opinions  in  Vol.  XLV111  of  The 
Friend,  p.  132  and  following. 

When  the  committee  had  taken  formal  action,  and  teachers 
and  students  faced  the  startling  fact  that  in  a  few  hours  they 
must  sever  all  connection  with  the  place  to  which  they  were 
so  strongly  attached,  they  began  active  preparations  for 
departure.  It  was  Third-day,  and  in  the  intervals  of  packing 
they  gave  thought  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Literary  Society, 
which  it  was  concluded  should  hold  its  final  meeting  that 
evening.  There  were  a  number  of  visitors  present,  members 
of  the  committee  remaining  over  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
closing  up  the  school,  and  nearby  Friends  who  were  attracted 
by  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Among  the  former  was  Sina 
(Stratton)  Hall,  who  as  pupil  had  been  present  and  a  parti- 
pant  when  the  Literary  Society  was  first  organized,  and  who 
afterwards  as  teacher,  matroryind  member  of  the  committee 
had  been  largely  concerned  in  the  care  and  management  of 
the  institution. 

The  meeting  of  the  society  proved  to  be  an  occasion  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present.  When  the 
members  at  the  last  grouped' themselves  in  front  of  the  presi- 
dent's desk  to  recite  in  concert  a  little  valedictory  which 
had  been  adapted  for  the  occasion,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  some  of  them  restrained  their  feelings.  The  routine  bells 
were  rung  until  noon  of  Fourth-daw  then  the  pupils  left  at 
one  o'clock  for  their  trains,  and  a  great  silence  fell  upon  the 
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place.  The  teachers  and  a  few  of  the  committee  lingered  for 
a  day  or  two  to  remove  such  of  the  books  and  furniture  as 
had  been  acquired  since  1854,  then  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  those  whom  the  law  recognized  as  its  owners. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


BRITISH  WIVES  AND  ALIEN  HUSBANDS. 

For  the  Englishwoman,  who,  "in  the  fatal  days  of  August, 
1914,"  found  herself  the  wife  of  a  German  after  a  period  of 
anything  from  five  to  twenty-five  years  of  happy  married 
life,  the  position  was  an  extremely  difficult,  if  not  a  tragic 
one.  She  could  not,  by  the  mere  effort  of  the  mind  or  will, 
disassociate  the  "enemy  alien"  from  the  affectionate  hus- 
band, nor  even  follow  the  example  of  the  Chancellories  and 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  him. 

During  the  last  two  years,  as  a  worker  of  the  Friends' 
Emergency  Committee,  at  27  Chancery  Lane,  I  have  been 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  a  very  large  number  of 
these  wives  of  aliens,  as  well  as  with  their  children,  and  can 
speak  from  first-hand  experience. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  they  are  British-born,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  being  English  to  the  back-bone, 
and  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  any  other  language  but  their 
own,  they  find  themselves  treated  by  their  own  country- 
women with  suspicion  if  not,  as  in  but  too  many  cases,  with 
actual  dislike  or  open  hostility.  If  those  who  treat  them  so 
were  merely  neighbors  or  acquaintances,  it  would  not  affect 
them  so  intensely,  but  when  those  who  were  once  friends, 
and  even  their  own  relatives,  turn  against  them,  it  is  small 
wonder  if  the  iron  enters  deeply  into  their  souls. 

"He  was  such  a  good  husband  to  me!"  or,  "He  took  such 
a  pride  in  the  children ! " 

Such  simple  phrases,  used  over  and  over  again,  as  I  have 
heard  them  from  these  women's  lips,  disclose  a  whole  world 
of  home-tragedy,  hidden  from  the  outside  world.  To  the 
speaker,  he  is  not  a  German.  He  is  simply  the  man — the  man 
she  has  had  the  audacity  to  love!  That  he  is,  moreover,  the 
father  of  her  children,  complicates  the  tragedy  rather  than 
relieves  it.  The  children  get  run  down  or  ill  owing  to  many 
causes,  chief  among  which  being  insufficient  food,  and  the 
mother,  with  her  slender  Government  allowance,  finds  her- 
self unable  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  father — the  bread- 
winner— has  been  removed  to  the  internment  camp  and  the 
harassed  mother,  often  herself  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  has 
to  fight  the  world  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  husband  himself,  it  does  not  require  a 
highly  stimulated  imagination  to  realize  what  his  state  of 
mind  must  be,  knowing  that  in  any  hostile  demonstration, 
either  by  individuals  or  the  community,  he  is  utterly  help- 
less to  provide  the  slightest  protection  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

And  over  there  in  Germany,  there  are  hundreds  of  English- 
men interned  who,  married  to  German  wives,  occupy  positions 
identical  with  aliens  here,  and  are  bound  to  their  wives  and 
children  by  the  same  ties  of  tenderness  and  care.  If  we  can 
only  make  the  fathers  of  each  country  realize  that  their  chil- 
dren have  an  equal  claim  upon  the  great  heart  of  humanity, 
surely  we  employ  our  time  more  profitably  and  sanely  than 
in  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  destructive  Deities  of  Hatred 
and  Revenge. 

Olaf  Baker, 

Care  The  Friends'  Emergency  Committee,  27  Chancery 
Lane,  W.  C.2. 


A  "harmless"  Quaker,  and *still  more  a  harmless  Quaker 
denomination,  is  an  aggravated  case  of  salt  that  has  lost  its 
savor.  If  there  is  neither  vision  to  create  unrest,  nor  spiritual 
power  to  communicate  unrest  to  others,  the  Inner  Light  must 
be  moonlight. — The  late  Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

"While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,"  "When  we  were  yet 
without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,"  "When  we 
were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God,  by  the  death  of  His  Son." 
Christ  died  for  His  enemies  to  make  them  His  friends,  and  when  English 
will  die  for  Germans,  and  Germans  for  English,  to  make  them  friends 
indeed,  war  will  come  to  an  end." — Maurice  Gregory,  in  The  Friend 
[London]. 


Appointed  Meeting  at  Trenton,  N.  J. — The  Committee  under 
appointment  by  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  has  had  among 
its  various  concerns  also  the  matter  of  inviting  the  people  of  Trenton  into 
the  meeting-house  there  for  a  religious  opportunity.  The  concern  meet- 
ing with  the  approval  of  local  Friends,  invitations  were  sent  out.  The 
meeting,  which  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
influenza  epidemic  was  finally  held  on  the  evening  of  the  Second-day  of 
the  first  week  in  Twelfth  Month.  The  response  of  the  public  was  very 
encouraging;  the  meeting-house  on  Mercer  Street  being  comfortably 
filled  by  a  reverent  company,  a  goodly  number  of  whom  had  never  been 
in  a  Meeting  for  Worship  "after  the  manner  of  Friends"  before. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Divine  overshadowing  was  sensibly  real- 
ized, we  trust,  by  all.  It  was  comforting  to  see  so  many  sitting  in  holy 
stillness  and  a  worshipping  listening  silence,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Unseen 
Lord.  This  precious  feeling  lasted  for  some  time,  there  being  no  inclina- 
tion to  hastily  break  in  with  the  spoken  word,  when  the  Living  Word 
Himself  was  speaking  so  distinctly  to  tendered  hearts. 

The  ministry  given  forth  afterwards  referred  among  other  things  to  the 
fact  that  every  true  meeting  for  worship  on  the  basis  of  creaturely  silence, 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  adventure.  We  never  know  what  might  happen, 
as  we  send  out  our  sails  in  faith  into  the  unseen  world  and  we  touch  and 
handle  the  realities  of  eternity.  We  meet  the  Divine,  according  to  His 
promise:  "Draw  nigh  to  God  and  He  will  draw  near  to  you."  And  as 
the  Hebrew  Psalmist  testified:  "God  heareth  the  desires  of  the  humble," 
i.  e.,  the  silent,  unspoken,  unarticulated  aspirations  of  the  heart.  So 
even  in  a  silent  meeting  souls  can  be  edified,  nourished  and  taught.  Many 
other  testimonies  were  given  forth  which  cannot  be  recorded  now.  It  was 
a  meeting  which  left  a  pleasant  savor  on  the  memory  and  further  such 
meetings  may  be  called  for  "as  way  opens." 

M.  I.  R. 


The  following  letter  has  been  issued  by  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting: 
Dear  Friends: — < 

To  each  of  you,  in  whatever  service  you  are  engaged,  we  send  love  and 
greeting  and  express  to  you  our  deep  interest  in  your  welfare.  We  de- 
sire that  in  whatever  circumstance  you  may  be  placed,  you  may  be  pre- 
served in  that  purity  of  heart  and  oneness  of  purpose  that  befit  the  true 
follower  of  Christ. 

Many  and  searching  have  been  your  several  experiences.  Exacting 
have  been  the  demands  of  your  service.  We  earnestly  pray  that  through 
it  all  you  may  be  sustained  through  strength  from  your  Almighty  Father, 
whose  all-supporting  arm  is  everywhere  reaching  out  to  those  who  look 
to  him  for  support  and  guidance. 

Profound  must  be  the  changes  that  will  come  out  of  the  present  chaos. 
These  changes  will,  doubtless,  strike  deep,  and  threaten  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  political,  social  and  religious  structure. 

It  is  our  humble,  earnest  prayer  that  you  whose  present  situation  is 
building  in  you  an  experience  that  must  prove  of  inestimable  future 
value,  may  be  mindful,  both  of  your  opportunities  and  of  your  God- 
given  responsibilities.  We  look  to  you  to  come  back  to  us  with  a  larger 
conception  of  what  is  best  and  truest  in  life. 

Such  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  meeting  for  each  one  of  you. 

On  behalf  of  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting. 

David  R.  Richie, 
Elizabeth  S.  Roberts 
Clerks. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  F.  F.  M.  A.,  in  Bradford,  in  Tenth 
Month,  this  is  reported: 

Joseph  Taylor  said  the  contribution  of  the  F.  F.  M.  A.  to  Christianity 
in  India  was  the  idea  of  a  prophetic  ministry,  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the 
great  Teacher,  and  the  idea  of  a  lay  Church.  Katharine  Dixon  appealed 
for  a  greater  effort  on  behalf  of  the  women  of  India,  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  making  or  unmaking  of  the  people. —  The  Friend  (London) . 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  Danish  Friends  was  held  this  year  at  Hunde- 
stad.  a  charming  little  seaside  village.  Sixteen  gathered  and  the  occasion 
is  spoken  of  as  a  time  of  spiritual  consolation  and  uplift,  the  presence  of 
the  Master  being  felt.  They  look  forward  to  being  represented  at  the 
forthcoming  IVace  Conference  for  all  Friends.  The  meeting  next  year 
is  intended  to  be  held  at  Copenhagen.  Johann  Marcussen  is  much  en- 
gaged in  Gospel  service  among  the  rural  and  fishing  population,  and  is 
able  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  them  in  their  trials  and  needs.  The 
Fri,  ltd  (London]  has  not  been  received  of  late,  but  information  about 
English  Friends  reaches  them  via  Philadelphia. — The  Friend  [London]. 


Charles  E.  Stanisfield  in  writing  in  The  Friend  [London]  of  James 
\Y.  Ryan,  one  of  two  English  missionaries,  who  lost  their  lives  by  the 
torpedoing  of  the     ■$.  Hiram  Matou,  Tenth  Month  4th,  has  this  to  say: 

"Again  in  Tananarive  we  discussed  with  James  Ryan  and  his  wife  our 
plans  for  their  future  service  on  the  west  coast.  A  mission  on  Quaker 
lines,  with  no  paid  preachers  or  evangelists,  but  just  the  power  of  two 
Christian  lives  to  influence  a  circle  of  young  men  and  women  who  should 
be  taught  gardening  and  wood  work  and  the  simple  duties  of  house- 
keeping and  the  rearing  of  children,  and  then  return  to  their  homes  to 
coniniumciie  the  ideas  they  had  learned.  Into  this  plan  James  and 
Beatrice  Ryan  entered  with  hearty  understanding  and  quiet  enthusi- 
asm; he  told  us  of  the  Sakalava  custom  of  blood-brotherhood.  His  aim, 
he  said,  was  to  create  such  a  brotherhood  in  Christ,  and  he  was  himself 
the  loyal  brother  who  illustrated  the  principle  in  his  own  life.  Older  mis- 
sionaries were  doubtful,  but  he  and  his  wife  grasped  the  idea  which  during 
the  following  four  years  they  sought  to  carry  out." 


Discussing  the  question  of  Creeds  and  Tests  in  the  Australasian 
Friend,  J.  Dorothea  Thompson  says:  "The  whole  question  of  admission 
[among  Friends]  revolves  on  the  view  taken  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  So- 
ciety. Is  it  an  end  in  itself,  a  church,  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or 
is  it  a  means,  an  organization  working  to  bring  the  Kingdom  on  earth? 
.  .  .  The  latter  view  is  at  once  the  original  and  most  modern  view, 
and  if  it  is  accepted  a  rigid  purged  membership  is  essential  to  efficiency." 


The  Friend  [London]  reports  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Fry,  in  his  ninety- 
first  year.  Few  of  our  members  have  had  a  larger  measure  of  public 
service  than  fell  to  his  lot.  He  was  an  Equity  Judge  of  great  distinction. 
As  an  arbitrator  he  had  valuable  service  in  the  South  Wales  Collier 
Dispute  of  1898,  the  Grimsby  Fishery  Dispute  of  1900,  and  in  the  differ- 
ences between  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  and  its  workers 
in  1908.  He  served  the  state  in  numerous  Royal  Commissions.  It  seemed 
most  fitting  that  he  should  take  a  leading  part  in  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
In  that  capacity  he  had  part  in  the  settlement  of  several  serious  inter- 
national disputes.  In  his  eightieth  year  he  was  made  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  First  British  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  in  1907.  Naturally  this  opened  still  further  the  doors  of  in- 
ternational service  for  Peace. 

Edward  Fry  like  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  stood 
for  the  ancient  virtues  with  marked  heroism. 


German  Pastors  and  the  War. — The  following  is  the  Proclamation 
issued  by  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  Reformation,  as  read  in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  [London] : 

"We  German  Protestants,  conscious  of  Christian  principles  and 
aims,  heartily  stretch  out  a  brotherly  hand  to  all  co-religionists  including 
those  of  enemy  countries.  We  recognize  as  the  deepest  causes  of  this 
war  the  anti-Christian  powers  dominating  the  lives  of  the  peoples,  e.g., 
suspicion,  idolatry  of  force,  and  covetousness;  therefore  a  Peace  based 
on  mututl  agreement  and  reconciliation  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  peace 
that  must  be  brought  about.  We  believe  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  an 
honest  understanding  among  nations  is  the  pernicious  rule  of  lies  and 
phrases,  through  which  Truth  is  silenced  or  distorted,  only  spreading 
delusion  and  folly;  and  we  call  on  all,  in  every  country,  who  wish  for 
peace,  to  stand  up  and  resolutely  combat  this  obstacle.  Faced  by  this 
terrible  war,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  conscientious  duty  to  strive  hence- 
forth, in  the  name  of  Christianity,  with  all  determination,  to  eredicate 
war  from  the  world  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  among  nations." 

The  Proclamations  have  aroused  widespread  interest,  and  have  been 
signed  by  hundreds  of  pastors  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. — The  Friend 
[London],  Ninth  Month  31, 1918. 


Tunesassa  Notes. — It  was  very  gratifying,  on  a  recent  visit  of  a  few 
hours  at  Tunesassa,  to  find  that  the  School  family  has  almost  entirely 
recovered  from  the  influenza  from  which  only  two  members  of  the  entire 
household  escaped. 

An  incident  which  brought  great  satisfaction  at  the  time  of  the  epi- 
demic, not  only  on  account  of  the  immediate  relief  which  it  afforded,  but 
for  the  fine  spirit  it  showed,  was  the  voluntary  offering  of  help  of  five 
Indian  girls  from  the  Reservation.  Several  of  them  were  former  scholars. 

The  new  cottage,  generously  contributed  by  members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance  both  within  and  without, 
and  it  is  much  appreciated  by  Henry  and  Eliza  Leeds.  It  forms  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  physical  equipment  of  the  institution. 

The  section  of  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  River,  which  the  Spring 
floods  washed  away,  is  being  rebuilt  with  a  fair  prospect  of  completion 
before  the  severe  weather  comes.  In  the  meantime,  now  that  high  and 
cold  water  prevents  the  fording  of  the  river  with  horses,  the  small  boat 
is  used  for  crossing,  and  in  this  way  the  School  automobile,  which  is  kept 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  river,  is  reached. 

Meanwhile  the  foundations  for  the  new  garage  have  been  laid  near  the 
dairy  building,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  new  building,  which  will  also 
house  the  new  dynamo,  which  has  arrived,  will  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  automobile,  donated  by  an  interested  member  of 
the  Committee,  is  of  great  service,  even  though  temporarily  it  must  be 
kept  a  mile  away  across  the  river. 

The  School  is  now  full,  with  fifty-three  enrolled.  The  numbers  are 
about  evenly  divided  between  boys  and  girls.  A  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
interest  impressed  one  during  an  all  too  brief  visit. 

J.  M.  S. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. — The 
following  books  are  now  in  Friends'  Library: — 
Aydelotte — Oxford  Stamp. 
Bassett — Story  of  Glass. 
Campbell — Paul  the  Mystic. 
Cram — Nemesis  of  Mediocrity. 
Davis — Pilgrim  Faith. 
Emerson — Henry  Thoreau. 
Gabrielian — Armenia . 
Gauss — Democracy  To-day. 
McMaster — Life  of  Stephen  Girard. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  The  Editor  of  The  Friend: — 

Dear  Friend.-— I  have  wondered  at  the  fact  that  no  inquiries  were  Sent 
me  regarding  the  Japanese  student  who  desired  accommodations  for  this 
winter  in  some  American  family,  a  notice  of  which  was  kindly  placed  in 
The  Friend  a  number  of  weeks  ago,  with  the  suggestion  that  should 
further  information  be  desired  I  should  be  glad  to  give  it. 

I  understand  that  Friends  in  England  were  quite  willing  to  take  Bel- 
gian refugees  into  their  homes,  and  to  help  them  in  every  way  possible. 
I  appreciate  that  the  request  of  the  Japanese  was  somewhat  different 
in  character.  However,  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  that  not  even  one 
inquiry  was  made. 

I  expect  our  Friends  have  married  wives,  or  bought  fields  and  yokes 
of  oxen,  and  therefore  were  unable  to  accept  this  opportunity  for  a  real 
missionary  service!  I  know  I  had  what  I  thought  was  a  most  excellent 
reason  for  not  taking  the  man  into  my  own  home. 

To  what  extent  is  all  this  a  commentary  on  our  Christian  charity? 

Cordially  thine, 

Edwahd  C.  Wood. 


[The  following  letter  is  reprinted  from  The  Friend  [London].  It  is  good 
counsel  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. — Eds.] 

Habitual  Speaking. — To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend. — Dear  Fkif.no. — 
May  I,  through  your  columns,  make  an  appeal  to  my  fellow  ministers, 
especially  to  those  who  have  for  many  years  felt  the  call  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  that  they  should  weigh  very  carefully  and  honestly 
that  call,  and  see  if  sometimes  the  constant  practice  of  breaking  the  silence 
of  our  meetings  has  not  become  a  habit,  rather  than  the  fruit  of  a  fresh 
anointing,  and  a  message  given  especially  for  that  hour,  and  for  those 
particular  souls  who  are  worshipping  with  US?  We  hear  sometimes  that 
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the  power  of  "speaking  to  states,"  which  undoubtedly  Quaker  ministers 
exercised  in  the  past,  is  seldom  known  amongst  us  now.  May  it  not  be 
that  in  our  desire  that  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached,  we  are  too  apt  to 
dwell  on  generalities,  and  fill  the  precious  hour  of  worship  with  addresses 
which  may  be  blameless  in  doctrine  and  intention,  but  still  fail  to  make 
that  hour  all  it  might  be  were  we  to  depend  more  utterly  on  our  Heavenly 
Guide? 

To  many  in  these  days  of  stress  and  tumult  the  God-filled  silences  of 
our  meetings  for  worship  may  speak  more  loudly  than  any  human 
tongue.  Thomas  Hodgkin  once  wrote  of  the  Society  as  "a  home  of  rest 
for  spirits  weary  of  wordy  strife,  and  longing  for  quiet  communion  with 
their  Maker."  It  cannot  be  right  that  the  same  two  or  three  voices  should 
invariably  take  all  the  vocal  service.  If  others  know  beforehand  that  it 
will  be  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  will  stifle  the  call  that  is  coming  to 
them,  and  so  our  younger  Friends  may  not  develop  the  gifts  which  will 
be  invaluable  in  years  to  come.  There  are  meetings  where  there  is  actually 
no  opportunity  for  a  diffident  speaker.  Even  when  valued  ministers  are 
present,  visiting  our  meetings  under  concern,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  usual  voices  take  much  of  the  time,  crowding  out  the  fresher  message. 

I  believe  that  Elders  should  be  much  more  frank  and  faithful,  lovingly 
pointing  out  these  mistakes,  and  that  we  who  speak  should  take  their 
cautions  with  thankful  humility,  knowing  our  own  limitations,  and  our 
liability  to  mistake  our  guidance,  and  so  to  mar  the  work  of  the  Master 
Whom  we  above  all  desire  to  serve. 

There  is  much  true  ministry  besides  the  spoken  word,  and  we  have 
known  those  who  hardly  ever  were  heard  in  a  meeting  for  worship,  whose 
presence  there  was  felt  to  be  a  benediction,  and  an  inspiration  to  those 
around  them. 

In  our  meetings  to-day,  and  still  more  in  those  of  years  to  come,  men 
will  be  with  us  who  have  been  called  to  face  tremendous  experiences,  and 
realities  such  as  most  of  us,  in  our  quiet,  sheltered  lives  have  never  known. 
For  their  sakes  the  quality  of  our  average  meeting  for  worship  must 
be  raised,  and  even  if  it  leads  some  of  us  into  the  valley  of  humiliation 
let  us  be  willing,  desiring  above  all  that  our  Master  may  be  glorified,  and 
the  coming  of  His  Kingdom  hastened. — Yours,  A  Minister. 

(News  Items  continued  on  pages  321  and  322.) 
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FRIENDS'  SERVICE  NOTES. 

Bar-le-Duc,  Tenth  Month  26,  1918. 
"Last  week  was  a  very  thrilling  one.  Beside  the  good  news  from  the 
front  every  day  which  keeps  every  one  cheered  up— the  Mission  and  especi- 
ally Bar  have  been  interested  in  the  co-operative  store  project  for  supply- 
ing the  refugees  returning  to  their  homes  in  reconquered  districts  with 
food,  clothing  and  furniture.  For  some  time  we  have  felt  that  we  ought  to 
sell  at  cost  price  instead  of  three-quarter  price,  because  what  the  refugees 
need  is  not  gifts,  but  a  chance  to  buy  what  they  want  without  giving 
the  store-keeper  an  extortionate  profit.  So  the  other  day  when  co-opera- 
tive stores  were  suggested  by  three  of  the  Committee,  the  need  fell  on 
ready  soil.  We  decided  to  have  a  conference  about  it  at  Sermaize  and 
to  ask  representatives  from  all  the  neighboring  equipes.  'Pontie'  was 
very  keen  and  on  the  alert  to  find  out  all  that  had  already  been  done  in 
the  line  of  co-operative  stores,  and  by  a  lucky  chance  some  emigres  told 
her  of  one  in  Bar.  She  went  to  see  the  owner  and  found  that  he  is  a 
very  remarkable  man  and  has  started  a  co-operative  which  has  branches 
in  a  great  many  different  villages  in  the  Meuse  and  plans  to  go  into  the 
Verdun  district  as  soon  as  possible,  and  is  already  started  in  St.  Mihiel. 
So  we  got  him  to  go  to  the  conference  and  explain  his  work.  He  spoke 
very  well  and  told  the  history  of  his  work,  how  it  had  started  with  three 
hundred  francs,  given  by  twelve  influential  people  and  had  sold  a  small 
variety  of  goods  in  a  cellar,  to  be  safe  from  bombardment.  Since  then 
it  has  grown  to  have  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  has 
branches  in  a  great  many  of  the  neighboring  villages,  is  backed  by  the 
Prefet  of  the  Meuse,  and  has  on  its  committee  many  other  'names  to 
conjure  with.'  He  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  military  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  agreed  to  release  from  military  service  an  import- 


ant Bar  store  keeper  who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  purchasing,  etc.,  for 
the  whole  society.  He  told  how  the  shopkeepers  here  had  said  he  could 
not  undersell  them,  so  he  had  gone  to  one  store,  found  they  sold  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  jam  at  eight  francs  a  can,  priced  this  same  brand  whole- 
sale at  Paris,  found  that  it  cost  4.50  and  succeeded  in  selling  it  for  six 
francs!  And  all  this  he  has  done  without  making  a  single  enemy  among 
the  store-keepers,  and  besides  he  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  majors, 
school-teachers  and  Cures  and  other  important  people.  So  we  are  working 
out  schemes  to  co-operate  with  him. 

Beside  the  meeting,  the  night  at  Sermaize  was  quite  a  joy-ride  for  me, 
for  I  saw  so  many  old  friends — old  war-zone  friends,  I  mean,  as  well  as 
friends  from  home. 

"Well,  I  am  booked  for  Mareuil  le  Port,  Marne,  as  soon  as  my  papers 
come  through,  which  may  be  at  any  minute.  It  is  between  Dormans  and 
Epernay,  a  tiny  village  which  would  not  be  marked  on  your  maps.  It's 
near  Chatillon,  on  the  railroad.  There  will  be  two  other  relief  workers 
and  several  agricultural  and  building  men.  It  promises  to  be  most 
interesting  and  exciting — and  I  am  thrilled  about  going,  but  I  do  hate 
leaving  Bar.  The  Bar  equipe  is  growing  to  an  enormous  size.  We  are 
now  seven  workers,  and  we  expect  seven  more  in  the  next  few  weeks! 
Lucky  I'm  going!  There  isn't  room  for  so  many  in  the  houiQ,  and  we'll 
have  to  get  a  new  one.    Love  to  all. 

Margery  Scattergood. 

Letters  From  American  Girls  in  France. 

Lisieux,  Calvados, 
Tenth  Month  28,  1918. 
"I'm  at  the  Dispensary  with  a  poor  old  Belgian,  whose  diagnosis 
I'm  not  quite  sure  of!  He  can't  speak  French,  nor  I  Flemish.  I  wait 
in  trepidation,  hoping  the  Doctor  this  morning  will  be  a  Belgian.  .  .  . 
We  sit  around  the  wall  on  benches — a  sorrowful  collection — lame,  halt 
and  blind, — the  women  with  black  shawls  and  aprons,  the  men  in  ordi- 
nary (though  messy)  men's  clothes.  My  tuberculosis  posters  adorn  the 
walls!  And  still  we  wait.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  regiment  of  German 
prisoners  go  past  in  their  green  coats  with  huge  'P.  G.'  sewed  on  them. 
The  people  in  the  dispensary  get  up  and  look  at  them,  usually  with  no 
remarks  at  all,  or  perhaps  just  an  under-the-breath  '  the  Boche.' 


"I've  had  such  a  day— first,  after  the  Dispensary,  a  family  where  the 
little  six-year  old  had  died  of  pneumonia  after  the  grippe.  The  father 
didn't  see  the  child  before  it  died;  he  comes  to-morrow  from  the  trenches 
to  be  at  the  funeral.  And  the  mother  got  here  only  a  few  days  before 
it  died,  being  employed  in  a  military  hospital  near  Paris.  The  body  lay 
in  a  little  white  bed,  all  covered  with  a  sheet  and  a  cross  on  top  of  it. 
Three  other  youngsters,  one  her's  and  the  others  belonging  to  her  sister, 
lay  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  sickly  and  pale, — and,  oh,  such  human 
grief ! 

"And  this  afternoon  a  child  dying  of  tuberculosis,  a  pretty  little 
thing — and  another  family,  two  children  who  were  refugees  in  this  last 
German  retreat !  I  never  have  heard  such  a  dramatic  account.  It  seems 
their  whole  town  was  evacuated  and  they  were  sent  on  to  the  next,  till 
finally  all  these  combined  populations  were  told  to  stop  in  a  tiny  vil- 
lage, much  too  small  to  accommodate  them.  They  didn't  have  enough 
to  eat,  and  no  beds,  of  course.  And  then  this  town  was  bombarded,  all 
the  men  from  fourteen  to  sixty  were  taken  prisoners  and  led  off  to  Bel- 
gium, and  the  women  and  children  and  old  men  sent  on  to  France.  The 
father  and  fifteen-year  old  brother  of  these  two  girls  were  taken  pris- 
oners, and  they  with  their  mother  and  six-year  old  sister  came  on  with 
the  rest.  On  the  way  the  mother  died  on  the  train  of  heart  failure,  no 
doubt  due  to  what  she  had  been  through,  and  they  left  the  three  young- 
sters at  Lisieux  with  the  body.  In  the  meantime  the  six-year  old  had 
caught  diphtheria  and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Quarantine  hospital.  All 
the  baggage  which  they  had  carried  that  long,  weary  march  on  their 
backs  was  sent  on  with  the  other  refugees,  goodness  knows  where!  And 
I  found  the  twenty-four  year  old  girl  and  the  other  sister  of  twelve  in 
a  gloomy  sort  of  room  in  the  Hospice  of  the  town,  all  alone  and  in  the 
utmost  misery." 

Dorothy  Walton. 
(Of  Minneapolis  Meeting.) 

The  following  letter  to  A.  Carroll  Binder,  a  member  of  the  Friends' 
Unit,  shows  not  only  how  well  a  child  of  ten  to  eleven  years  can  learn  a 
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foreign  language  by  herself  from  books  without  a  teacher,  but  also  that 
such  t  clever  child  is  grateful  for  American  Friends'  service: 

"Dear  Sir: — It  is  already  three  weeks  since  you  came  to  Neuve-Lyre, 
and  you  must  think  I  forget  you.  But  no.  Little  school  girls  and  school 
boys  to  whom  you  have  brought  new  things  do  not  forget  you  no  more. 
How  happy  they  were  to  come  back  to  school  last  Monday  with  good  and 
pretty  smocks,  dresses,  shoes,  etc.  They  said:  'Ce  sont  les  Americains 
qui  me  I'ont  donw.'  Thank  you,  yet,  for  the  happiness  you  gave  them. 
I  have  written  to  Mr.  Pichel.  I  hope  he  has  received  my  letter.  He  had 
to  laugh  in  reading  my  bad  English.  Perhaps  you  will  do  so.  I  should 
be  happy  to  speak  English  well,  but  there  is  nobody  here  to  teach  me 
well.  So  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  by  myself  in  books  and  I  pray  you  to  ex- 
cuse all  my  mistakes.  If  I  was  nearer  Evreux  I  should  be  able  to  have 
lessons,  but  Neuve-Lyre  is  too  far  from  a  big  town.  I  hope  I  shall  go  to 
a  college  in  a  few  years.  How  attentive  I  shall  be  to  the  English  lessons. 
I  think  the  English  teacher  will  be  obliged  to  give  me  full  marks. 

"And  how  is  your  health  now?  I  hope  it  is  always  good.  Here,  we  are 
very  happy  to-day.  We  have  my  father  for  ten  days.  He  comes  back 
from  St.  Mihiel  and  tells  us  terrible  things  about  war.  I  hope  that  war 
will  soon  be  finished,  that  my  dear  father  will  come  back  to  us  forever, 
and  that  good  Sammies  will  not  be  a  long  time  to  see  again  their  America. 

"Un  bon  baiter  (Tunc  petite  Francaise. 

"Mariette  Peyret, 
"Ecole  de  fille,  Neuve-Lyre  (Evre)." 

Charles  Evans,  for  a  year  head  of  the  American  work  in  Paris,  reached 
New  York  on  Twelfth  Month  9th. 


Report  has  been  received  that  Paul  Whitely,  one  of  the  Friends  sen- 
tenced at  Fort  Leavenworth  has  been  released  from  prison  and  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Dodge. 

Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  During  Week  Ending 

Twelfth  Month  7,  1918. 
Seventy-two  boxes  in  all,  eight  from  Menonnites. 

No  one  should  know  more  of  the  needs  of  the  Reconstruction  work  we 
are  beginning  near  Verdun  than  M.  Georges  Lecourtier,  President  of  the 
Society  for  Agriculture  for  the  Arondissement  of  Verdun.  Following 
Reconstruction  we  quote  his  words: 

"What  does  a  farmer  need  to  produce  crops?  Arable  land,  machinery, 
horses,  stock,  manure  and  labor. 

"What  will  the  land  be  like  when  for  four  years  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  conflict,  where  armies  have  multiplied  trenches  and  engines  overturned 
the  soil? 

"Here  a  village  will  have  been  destroyed,  but  that  will  not  have  pre- 
vented the  cultivation  of  the  land  as  a  whole.  There  the  overturning 
will  have  been  greater.  Shell-hole  will  border  shell-hole,  and  the  crop- 
producing  land  will  be  mingled  with  the  sub-soil.  In  still  another  place, 
the  violence  of  an  inch-by-inch  battle  will  have  turned  broad  stretches 
of  land  into  utter  chaos. 

"The  landmarks  will  have  disappeared  in  any  case.  I  do  not  say  this 
lightly.  Behind  the  French  front,  military  agricultural  equipes  are  plow- 
ing broad  stretches  of  country,  boldly  pushing  their  plows  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  Germans  on  their  side  are  exploiting  our 
land  in  the  communes  occupied  by  them.  There  even  more  than  here  the 
parcelle  has  ceased  to  exist.  'No  more  lines  of  demarcation;  no  more 
landmarks!' 

"Machinery,  abandoned  when  our  population  took  the  path  of  exile, 
has  suffered  the  common  fate.  Camions  have  destroyed  it;  the  enemy 
has  seized  it.  The  metal  itself  has  gone  to  the  '  cemetery '  on  the  way  to 
be  melted  down. 

"Horses  and  livestock  have  been  stolen  by  the  Germans,  requisitioned 
by  our  own  ' Intendance'  or  abandoned.  Rare  are  those  farmers  who  have 
been  able  to  keep,  in  their  place  of  refuge  a  few  horses  and  a  little  stock. 

"Artificial  manure  is  only  a  memory.  But  when  the  farms  have  been 
reconstituted,  and  the  railroads  function  normally,  the  question  of  manure 
will  rapidly  solve  itself.  The  agricultural  supply  of  labor  even  before  the 
war  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  disappear.  This  is  not  the  moment  to 
study  the  causes.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  agricultural  laborer,  torn  from 
the  Meuse  by  the  war,  will  not,  in  the  wake  of  the  landowner,  retread  the 
road  to  his  miserable  shattered  village  unless  he  is  sure  of  having  certain 
and  remunerative  employment. 


"This  picture,  traced  with  scrupulous  truth,  will  doubtless  cause 
discouragement  in  some  breasts.  But  nothing  is  irreparable;  with  good 
will,  a  spirit  of  organization,  and  enough  money,  we  can  repair  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  enemy,  and  bring  to  birth  once  more,  on  our  own 
soil,  rich  crops  and  new  villages." 


A  Christmas  or  New  Year  Hint. 
A  few  months  ago  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  sent  to  a  member  of  our 
office  staff  in  Paris  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  for  some  worthy  ob- 
ject. It  was  used  to  buy  three  cows  to  provide  milk  for  the  children  of 
Belgian  refugees  at  Limoges.  The  donor  received  recently  two  pictures — 
one  of  the  gift  and  one  of  the  children —  and  the  following  letter: 

General  Headquarters  of  the  Belgian  Army, 

August  30,  1918. 

(Service  de  la  Reine.) 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  desired  by  his  Majesty  to  thank  you  and  your  friends 
for  so  kindly  sending  1200  francs  to  purchase  a  cow  for  the  benefit  of  Bel- 
gian children  at  present  guests,  by  necessity,  of  France. 

I  am  to  assure  you  that  your  generous  gift  will  be  of  great  value. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  Fr.  de  Jehay, 

Lady-in-Waiting  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 


The  War  Department  issued  under  date  of  Eleventh  Month  29th  the 
following  (Circular  No.  97.) 

Discharge  of  Conscientious  Objectors. 

1.  — Conscientious  Objectors  classified  in  groups  1A  and  10  (those  re- 
fusing noncombatant  duty)  at  present  retained  in  camps,  will  be  dis- 
charged. 

2.  — If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  a  conscien- 
tious objector  who  has  not  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry  for 
examination,  he  will  be  retained  for  such  examination  before  he  is  dis- 
charged. After  recommendation  of  the  Board  is  made  and  copy  is  supplied 

to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  pOSt,  Camp  or  station,  authority  ia  kcrcby 

given  to  discharge  the  men  classified  in  above  groups,  without  waiting 
for  approval  and  further  direction  from  the  War  Department. 

3.  — For  the  present,  all  men  on  farm  or  indefinite  furlough,  or  on  fur- 
lough with  Friends'  Service  Committee  will  be  recalled  only  after  consul- 
tation with  the  employer,  to  determine  whether  it  is  to  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned,  and  at  the  request  of  the  soldier.  After  such  men  are 
recalled,  they  will  be  discharged. 

4.  — Form  No.  526,  A.  G.  O.,  will  be  used  for  the  discharge  of  class  1A 
and  1C  conscientious  objectors.  There  will  be  interpolated,  after  the 
authority  is  filled  in  following  the  words  "by  reason  of"  in  the  fourth 
line,  the  following  remark: 

"This  is  a  conscientious  objector  who  has  done  no  military  duty  what- 
soever and  who  refused  to  wear  the  uniform." 
(383.2,A.G.O.) 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Peyton  C.  March, 
General  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official: 
P.  C.  Harris, 

The  Adjutant  General. 


Recent  Arrivals  in  France. 
Joseph  Howard  Branson,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  Emma  Chandler,  Union- 
ville,  Pa.;  Joseph  Nathan  Douglas,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Asa  Miller  Hertz- 
ler,  Denbeigh,  Va.;  Wray  B.  Hoffman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ruth  MacCol- 
lin,  Media,  Pa.;  Adelaide  P.  Macereth,  Elkview,  Pa.;  Clinton  Marshburn, 
Orange,  Cal.;  Sarah  M.  Orr,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Arthur  G.  Thorp,  Media. 
Pa.;  Loren  O.  Adamson,  Indianola,  la.;  Charles  Baynes,  Salem,  Indiana, 
R.  R.,  No.  3.;  Charles  Benton  Eavey,  Grantham,  Pa.;  Wilford  P.  C.  Haga- 
man,  Frankford,  Phila.,  Pa.  (1556  Adams  Ave.);  Sidney  Henderson, 
Paullina,  la.;  Carroll  Elwood  Johnson,  Oskaloosa,  la.,  (121  College  Ave .); 
Robert  H.  Maris,  Wilmington,  Del.  (1009  Jefferson  St.);  Howard  Paul 
Michener,  Truro,  la.;  Jonas  B.  Otterson,  Framingham,  Mass.  (Cochitu- 
ate  Road) ;  Arthur  Charles  Standing,  Earlham,  Ia. 

Our  Mail  Bag. 
From  one  of  our  workers  at  Moscow : 

"I  am  very  well  and  happy  in  that  I  have  found  a  place  of  real  aen  ice, 
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whore  I  would  if  I  only  had  the  ability  use  every  moment  to  advantage. 
I  get  so  many  enquiries  about  Quakers.  There  is  a  very  real  drawing  out 
of  people's  hearts  towards  our  lit  tle  Society.  How  I  wish  there  was  some- 
one here  who  could  tell  them  more  about  the  inner  truths  for  which  our 
Society  stands. 

"Literature  would  help  me  very  much,  but  except  for  a  few  books  that 
Olga  Tolstoy  has  I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  give  them.  I  left  all  my 
books  down  in  the  Caucasus.  Take  any  opportunity  you  can  to  send  us 
out  recent  Quaker  pamphlets  and  especially  Quaker  books  on  discipline 
and  practice." 

From  "Somewhere  in  U.  S.  A.": 

"There  is  not  as  much  interest  in  the  work  here  as  there  should  be.  We 
have  endeavored  to  increase  our  subscriptions,  but  haven't  succeeded 
very  well,  some  are  not  paying  as  they  should.  There  has  been  a  wrong, 
impression  given  out.  The  impression  went  out  that  if  we  paid  for  this 
work,  our  boys  would  not  have  to  go  to  war.  The  boys  have  had  to  go, 
so  some  will  not  pay.  There  are  some  that  are  paying  well." 

From  a  Conscientious  Objector  awaiting  discharge  from  a  camp  in 
Virginia: 

"Enclosed  find  a  money  order  for  $92.00,  the  entire  amount  of  my  wages 
as  a  draftee  to  date.  I  found  that  signing  the  pay-roll  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  a  discharge.  As  I  was  determined  not  to  take  any  personal 
advantage  from  a  fund  designed  for  soldiers  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
I  decided  to  turn  over  the  money  to  you  for  the  Reconstruction  work, 
which  the  Government  and  the  people  who  supplied  the  money  originally 
look  upon  with  the  same  favor  as  I  do  myself.  When  I  signed  the  pay-roll 
I  made  known  my  intention  of  donating  the  money  to  you." 

From  a  Social  Worker  in  the  newly-undertaken  work  in  the  Marne: 
"Our  work  will  consist  somewhat  in  giving  clothing.  We  have  taken 
over  some  twenty-five  villages  around  here,  and  some  investigating  has 
already  been  done.  The  people  seem  to  have  lost  mostly,  clothing  and 
linen,  most  of  them  have  their  furniture,  though  their  bedding  has  suffer- 
ed from  use  by  the  French  soldiers.  I  was  talking  to  our  Mme.  to-night 
about  her  losses,  and  she  said  that  out  of  the  eighty  sheets  which  she  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  were  fifteen  left,  and  they  were  full  of 
holes.  Besides  that,  the  troops  took  all  the  clothes  they  could  use,  and 
what  they  couldn't  wear  they  evidently  cut  up  for  old  rags,  for  she  showed 
me  a  perfectly  good  skirt,  which  had  a  large  piece  cut  out  of  the  side.  This 
was  the  French  troops,  which  makes  it  harder  to  bear,  but  Mme.  is  very 
good  about  it,  and  says,  'Oh,  they  probably  did  it  so  the  Boches  wouldn't 
use  them!'  Her  husband  had  two  perfectly  good  pairs  of  shoes,  and  they 
left  him  two  shoes  both  for  the  same  foot.  All  her  jam  was  eaten,  and  all 
her  chickens  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  any  other  food  supplies  she  had.  This 
happens  to  almost  everybody,  who  have  to  leave  their  houses  to  the  troops, 
but  you  can't  blame  them  much,  for  when  a  person  has  been  out  to  de- 
stroy a  whole  army  for  four  years,  a  few  clothes  and  eatables  seem 
pretty  small  game.  I'll  warrant  they  had  a  royal  feast  in  some  of  the  Cha- 
teaux around  here.  The  things  the  people  need  most  is  clothes,  linen  and 
food,  also  household  utensils.  These  are  very  hard  to  get  and  prices  are 
very  high,  for  there  are  very  few  stores  back  as  yet.  One  woman  had  to 
pay  six  francs  for  a  pair  of  stockings  for  a  child  of  four.  The  Red  Cross 
has  already  distributed  clothes  in  all  of  our  villages  but  six,  and  the  State 
Aid  is  giving  bons  or  grants  of  money  to  everyone  who  needs  them.  We 
will  give  clothes  in  the  other  six  villages,  and  start  a  co-operative  store 
to  sell  supplies  as  soon  as  possible." 


DOUKHOBOR  NOTES. 

JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

In  human  society  the  evil  and  good  seem  strange  bed-fel- 
lows, but  nevertheless  are  often  found  to  be  close  partners, 
and  this  is  particularly  in  evidence  among  the  Doukhobors. 

After  our  most  satisfactory  interview  with  the  young  Inde- 
pendent Doukhobor  lawyer,  Peter  Makaroff,  in  Saskatoon, 
we  went  via  Edmonton  to  Calgary,  Alberta,  where  kind  friends 
to  the  number  of  forty  met  us  in  their  modest  little  meeting- 
house, next  door  to  Frederick  and  Helen  Sara's  hospitable 
home. 

It  was  a  real  privilege  thus  to  worship  again,  as  the  ban  upon 
all  public  assemblies  had  just  been  lifted.  These  Friends,  as 
all  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  entered  most  sympatheti- 
cally into  our  mission  and  bid  us  God-speed.  At  Banff  also  we 


were  most  cordially  entertained  by  William  and  Mary  S. 
Warren. 

The  weather  was  hovering  about  the  zero  mark,  but  very 
clear  as  we  traveled  some  twenty-five  miles  in  an  auto,  through 
those  wonderful  Rocky  Mountains,  bordering  the  valley  of 
the  Bow  River.  From  Banff  to  Revelstoke,  over  the  Great 
Divide,  we  encounted  a  tremendous  snow-storm,  which  gave 
surpassing  beauty  to  the  firs,  but  cut  off  the  view  we  had  hoped 
to  have  of  the  distant  peaks,  some  of  which  rise  13,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

If  one  uses  the  opportunities  afforded  in  travel  to  speak  a 
word  in  season,  there  will  be  found  rich  compensation  for  the 
effort,  whether  in  the  observation  car  or  elsewhere.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  was  at  the  Revelstoke  Hotel,  where  we  turned 
out  into  more  than  a  foot  of  snow,  after  dark,  with  very  heavy 
bags  in  hand.  The  hotel-keeper  came  to  our  assistance  most 
kindly.  Both  he  and  his  wife  seemed  to  be  longing  for  a  more 
Heavenly  experience,  which  opened  the  way  for  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  on  spiritual  realities. 

The  ride  down  the  Arrow  Head  Lakes  reminded  us  of  the 
English  Lakes,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  largest 
settlement  of  Doukhobors  is  at  Brilliant,  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  southernmost  end  of  these  lakes,  so  we  journeyed  on  to 
Castlegar  by  nine-thirty  p.  m.  (Eleventh  Month  27th).  The 
only  house  besides  the  grocery  store  was  closed  on  account  of 
the  influenza.  Our  train  had  gone  on  to  Nelson  and  there  we 
were  in  a  snow-storm  without  any  prospect  of  shelter  for  the 
night,  as  the  hotel-keeper  would  not  take  us  in,  and  the  grocer 
said  his  house  was  entirely  full,  having  two  extra  lodgers. 

His  only  recommendation  was  to  walk  the  railroad  track  for 
half-a-mile  and  across  the  bridge  over  the  Columbia  River, 
where  we  might  find  an  empty  shack  belonging  to  the  lumber 
mill  at  that  somewhat  uninviting  place.  We  smiled  and  en- 
quired about  the  Doukhobors,  especially  his  opinion  of  them 
and  how  they  paid  their  debts,  as  they  traded  often  at  his 
store,  and  we  were  pleased  that  he  gave  them  a  good  character. 
We  then  ate  apples  and  further  considered  our  prospects  for 
the  night — which  did  not  look  overly  bright  outside  at  that 
time — however,  throwing  our  sleeping-bags  over  our  shoulders, 
we  set  forth,  remembering  my  dear  father's  experiences  nearly 
twenty  years  before  on  the  prairies  at  Saskatchewan.  The 
main  difficulty,  apart  from  the  rather  uncertain  distance  in 
the  dark,  was  whether  there  would  be  any  room  for  two  un- 
looked-for guests  at  that  time  of  the  night  if  we  should  ever 
find  the  lumber  camp. 

Pilgrims  must  always  expect  to  have  troubles  of  their  own, 
and  we  can  always  comfort  ourselves  by  comparison,  as  we 
now  did,  and  yet  the  Columbia  River  looked  forbidding  and 
the  bridge  pretty  long  in  the  dark.  Presently  we  saw  a  light 
in  a  boat  underneath  us,  and  scrambling  down  the  slippery 
bank,  we  called  the  captain  who  had  no  room  for  tramps,  but 
encouraged  us  to  apply  at  one  of  the  lumber  jack's  shacks  on 
the  bank  above.  Here  we  found  a  man  who  had  retired,  but 
who  accompanied  us  to  the  next  abode,  10  by  12  feet,  where 
we  roused  a  good-natured  Swede,  and  secured  permission  to 
occupy  an  empty  bunk  which  had  evidently  been  vacated  in 
a  hurry. 

My  companion  went  still  further,  and  found  similar  accom- 
modation, however  without  waking  the  lumber-jack  in  his 
shack.  If  ever  two  mortal  men  were  thankful  to  be  out  of 
the  storm  and  to  get  a  good  breakfast  next  morning  from  the 
Chinese  cook,  we  certainly  were  those  men.  Such  experience 
alone  can  bring  us  into  real  touch  with  many  who  know  little 
else,  and  while  we  would  not  have  chosen  it,  we  in  no  wise 
regret  it. 

Before  sunrise  we  walked  some  two  miles  to  Brilliant  along 
the  railroad  and  surprised  the  Doukhobors  by  our  arrival. 
Here  they  have  several  large  brick  buildings,  including  a  jam 
factory,  containing  the  best  machinery  for  canning  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Whole  train  loads  of  food  have  been  shipped  from 
this  factory  for  several  years.  And  as  all  the  supplies  are  raised 
nearby,  at  a  very  much  reduced  cost,  there  is  a  large  income. 
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The  Doukhobors  have  given  liberally  of  these  food  stuffs,  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

l'hey  have  cleared  4,000  acres  out  of  20,500  timbered  acres 
within  a  decade.  Surely  we  never  saw  such  young  orchards 
planted  on  so  large  and  difficult  a  tract.  Riding  about  from 
one  part  to  another  of  these  cleared  plateaus,  some  of  them  ris- 
ing three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  as  the  sun  was  setting 
over  the  beautiful  mountains,  produced  a  very  lasting  impres- 
sion. One  feels  that  such  industry  speaks  volumes  for  the 
future  of  these  settlers. 

Everyone  admits  that  they  have  done  more  than  any  other 
group  of  colonists  in  clearing  the  land  and  producing  food  prod- 
ucts. They  build  two  cottages,  forty  by  fifty  feet,  close  to- 
gether and  join  them  behind  by  a  long  shed  containing  six 
rooms,  in  which  the  aged  and  infirm  live  who  cannot  mount 
so  well  to  the  second  story  of  the  cottages,  each  of  which  will 
accommodate  about  six  families  upstairs.  There  are  sixty  of 
such  twin  cottages  about  Brilliant,  housing  4,000  members 
of  this  Community. 

We  saw  two  meeting-houses  with  second-story  rooms,  said 
to  be  for  school  purposes.  But  the  school  education  of  their 
children  is  much  neglected  so  far.  We  had  a  full  and  very  sat- 
isfactory talk  with  the  minister  of  Education  here  at  Victoria 
yesterday  upon  arrival,  and  he  told  us  some  two  hundred 
Doukhobor  children  had  been  registered  last  year,  but  only 
about  one-third  of  that  number  were  in  regular  attendance, 
although  eight  school  teachers  had  been  provided,  and  the  law 
is  compulsory. 

The  women  and  children  all  work  in  the  fields  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  manual  labor  indoors  and  out.  One  of  the  finest  sus- 
pension bridges  we  have  ever  seen,  costing  $60,000.00,  was 
built  by  them  over  the  Kootenay  River,  at  this  settlement, 
and  the  Doukhobors  paid  one-third  of  its  cost,  although  it 
is  a  public  bridge.  So  we  were  profoundly  impressed  by  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  material  way. 

The  grandson  of  the  venerable  Ivan  Makaroff,  who  visited 
Westtown  Boarding  School  and  was  at  our  home  in  Media, 
en  route  to  Russia,  with  Peter  Verigin  some  ten  years  since, 
when  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  went  around  with  us  and 
talked  in  English  most  interestingly — enquiring  many  things 
about  our  Society.  He  said  his  grandfather  loved  my  father, 
and  I  felt  more  attached  to  him  than  to  any  Doukhobor  whom 
1  had  met  sixteen  years  ago  in  Saskatchewan. 

Walter  Smedley  and  I  also  went  to  Thrums,  three  or  four 
miles  further  up  the  Kootenay  River,  and  as  there  is  no  wagon- 
road  between  Brilliant  and  Thrums,  we  had  to  betake  our- 
selves to  the  railroad  track,  walking  one  way,  as  there  is  only 
one  train  passes  every  other  day  over  this  road. 

Here  we  gathered  the  Independent  Doukhobors  in  the  home 
of  one  of  them,  who  keeps  a  store.  There  is  the  greatest  dif- 
ference between  the  attitude  of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Independents  and  the  members  of  the  Community.  No  one 
could  be  more  responsive  than  our  host  and  hostess  and  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  education  in  general 
and  religious  education  in  particular.  We  had  present  at  least 
six  types  of  mind  in  this  group— from  that  of  the  most 
fanatical  (one  who  actually  went  on  the  "pilgrimage"  that 
raised  such  a  scandal  eighteen  years  since)  to  a  youth  of  thir- 
teen, in  every  way  most  alert  and  sensible.  We  longed  to  place 
these  younger  men  in  suitable  schools  as  there  is  such  excellent 
material  in  them.  The  fact  that  the  Doukhobors  have  not 
used  alcohol  or  tobacco  in  any  shape  for  many  years  gives  them 
a  real  physical  and  spiritual  advantage,  and  an  Englishman 
who  has  just  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  us,  and  who  sold  his 
3,000-acre  ranch  in  Alberta  to  them,  said  that  he  felt  he  had 
come  to  a  lower  moral  plane  when  he  left  their  company. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Twelfth  Month  3d,  1918. 


NEWS  ITEMS-(continued). 

Report  of  The  Atlantic  City  Committee,  1918 — The  meeting  at 
Atlantic  City  presents  a  rather  unique  opportunity  for  Friends  of  diverse 
antecedents  and  also  for  strangers  to  unite  on  equal  terms  a  waiting  in 


spiritual  worship.  In  reviewing  the  past  year,  we  feel  thankful  that  the 
Divine  Blessing  has  often  been  experienced.  No  less  than  three  ministers, 
accustomed  to  another  type  of  religious  meeting,  have  to  one  individual 
expressed  their  deep  appreciation. 

Attendance. 

Owing  to  an  epidemic  of  influenza  prevalent  throughout  the  country 
and  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Atlantic  City,  three  meetings 
were  omitted  in  the  Tenth  Month.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year, 
so  far  as  reported,  is  about  sixty-eight.  The  smallest  number  present  at 
any  time  was  nineteen,  this  meeting  occurring  in  the  early  days  of  the 
epidemic.  The  largest  number  reported  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
this  being  at  the  time  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention.  The  fact  may  be  noted 
that  more  people  are  present  now  in  winter  than  in  summer,  reversing 
in  this  respect  the  status  of  former  years. 

Atlantic  City  Friends. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Friends  to  know  that  the  Atlantic  City  Friends 
are  in  the  practice  of  holding  home  meetings  once  a  month  (except  during 
Summer).  After  routine  business  some  topic  of  Friendly  interest  is  pre- 
sented, often  by  a  visitor.  These  meetings  are  felt  to  have  been  helpful 
in  fostering  a  wholesome  community  spirit. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Isaac  Powell  Leeds, 

Clerk. 

Twelfth  Month  5,  1918. 


Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  convened  once  more 
on  the  24th  ult.  in  the  historic  meeting-house  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  which 
for  so  many  years  was  a  Mecca  of  Quakerdom. 

In  the  business  meeting,  the  routine  matters  were  transacted  in  joint 
session  by  a  gathering  about  normal  in  size  for  the  time  of  year. 

The  Meeting  for  Worship  was  a  time  of  refreshment  and  we  were  keen- 
ly aware  of  a  united  feeling  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to  our  Father 
in  Heaven  for  all  of  our  abundant  twines,  and  especially  for  the  release 
of  the  world  from  the  carnage  and  chaos  which  has  gripped  it  for  so  long. 
We  were  reminded  that  sin  was  responsible  for  this  unparalleled  cata- 
clysm and  that  each  of  us  through  his  individual  unfaithfulness  has,  in 
some  measure,  contributed  toward  it.  The  world  is  changing  its  point  of 
view,  and  out  of  the  cloud  of  materialism,  idealism  is  emerging  triumphant. 
The  door  of  opportunity  is  open  before  us  now  and  urging  us  to  repent, 
confessing  our  sins  before  God,  that  we  may  indeed  become  ambassadors 
of  Christ.  "The  fields  are  white  unto  harvest  and  the  laborers  are  few." 

J.  M.  S. 


Friends'  Conference  on  Bible  Study  and  Religious  Education. — 
A  crowded  audience — more  than  six  hundred  persons — attended  the  two 
sessions  of  the  Conference  held  at  Friends'  Select  School  on  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  the  sixth.  Between  the  sessions  supper  was  served  to  the 
large  company.  It  would  be  ungracious  not  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
liberal-handed  hospitality  was  dispensed  with  an  ease  and  despatch 
highly  creditable  to  the  management. 

The  intellectual  and  spiritual  food  provided  on  the  program  was  of  a 
high  order.  Without  attempting  to  report  the  addresses  or  the  discussion 
certain  outstanding  points  may  be  noted. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Carrie  S.  Ferris  the  resources  of  the  "dear  old 
book"  for  holding  the  attention  and  teaching,  even  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, were  charmingly  presented.  Very  adroitly  she  made  her  six  hundred 
hearers  into  a  class  of  "little  tots,"  and  immediately  it  was  clear  how 
poorly  responsive  "grown-ups"  actually  are  to  the  dominant  impulses 
of  child  nature.  "Except  you  become  as  little  children"  suddenly  as- 
sumed new  meaning. 

The  three  college  men  on  the  program  traveled  in  their  discussion  some- 
what on  parallel  lines.  They  all  emphasized  the  great  reproach  in  Ameri- 
can life  of  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  Bible.  In  no  other  department  of 
knowledge  is  so  much  ignorance  tolerated.  Unhappily  the  effect  of  this 
has  been  most  disastrous  to  morals,  and  now  for  sheer  protective  reason. 
State  educational  authorities  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
Dakota  and  Colorado  plans  and  the  modifications  of  them  now  in  use  in 
more  than  twenty  states,  were  referred  to  as  undoubted  signs  of  hope. 
These  plans  and  methods  were  outlined  in  The  Friend  some  time  ago, 
(See  Vol.  90,  No.  31,  pp.  367-8.) 

A  comparison  of  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  the  scriptures 
of  other  religions,  disclosed  the  unique  character  of  our  resoun  es.  Even 
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when  the  Bible  record  is  of  peoples  or  of  persons  on  a  general  plane  of 
morality  much  below  what  we  would  now  approve,  the  note  of  truth  and 
justice  and  purity  of  life  and  heart  is  never  lowered  in  what  is  attributed 
to  God.    The  eternal  things  of  the  kingdom  are  not  changeable. 

Very  closely  connected  with  this  fact  of  unparalleled  moral  excellence 
is  the  teaching  of  our  Bible  in  regard  to  sin  and  the  remedy  of  sin  in  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  scriptures  of  no  other  religion  can  any  satisfactory  solution 
be  found  for  this  universal  heart  hunger.  So  it  follows  that  the  highest 
outcome  of  Bible  study,  whether  we  consider  courses  for  university 
examination,  or  those  for  the  most  elementary  primary  grades,  is  the 
sense  of  reverent  worship  that  comes  to  those  who  honestly  seek  to  ap- 
propriate the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. During  the  two  sessions  of  this  conference,  and  even  behind  what 
some  might  regard  as  radical  teaching,  this  sense  of  reverence  was  pre- 
served. So  much  was  this  evident  that  the  transition  to  a  period  of  wor- 
ship at  the  conclusion  of  the  session  in  the  afternoon  was  entirely  natural. 

In  1835  Count  de  Tocqueville,  upon  examining  our  Democracy,  said  that 
religion  would  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions. 
In  substance  this  was  the  message  of  the  authorities  from  New  Haven 
and  Chicago  to  this  Conference.  Study  of  the  Bible  in  school  and  home 
is  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  Shall  Friends  not  join  in  the 
public  efforts  to  bring  this  to  pass,  as  well  as  be  greatly  stimulated  to 
do  much  better  than  at  present  within  their  own  immediate  circle? 


Pocket  Testament  League. 

Several  Friends  were  in  a  company  of  about  fifty  business  men  at 
lunch  in  the  French  room  at  Wanamaker's  on  the  Eleventh  inst.  to  hear 
first-hand  reports  of  the  fruits  of  the  pocket  Testament  League  in  the  army 
cantonments,  and  with  the  boys  in  the  navy.  A.  W.  Karnell  and  George 
T.  B.  Davis  were  the  enthusiastic  workers  who  made  the  reports.  Statis- 
tically the  amount  of  work  is  very  impressive,  but  the  mere  distribution 
of  the  little  volumes  might  not  be  very  effective.  Three  points  empha- 
sized by  the  speakers  made  it  clear  that  the  work  is  accomplishing  great 
tiaii5=  fur  nic  KiiigUom.  xnese  points  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  Every  man  taking  a  testament  signs  the  pledge  to  read  so  far  as 
possible  a  chapter  a  day. 

(2.)  A  follow-up  movement  is  aimed  to  bring  the  men  to  the  point  of 
embracing  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Nearly  one-third  of  these  supplied 
with  testaments  have  taken  this  step. 

(3.)  The  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  pressed  home  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  little  book.  As  a  result  profane  swearing  and  gambling  have 
been  appreciably  checked  in  the  camps.  All  honor  to  those  who  in  the 
camps  and  at  home  spend  "laborious  days"  in  this  good  work. 


The  Book  Committee. 

The  Book  Committee  of  the  Representative  meeting  held  a  special 
meeting  on  the  13th.  The  efforts  of  some  of  the  women  members  to  get 
chapters  of  "Quaker  Saints,"  by  Violet  Hodgkin,  in  shape  for  publica- 
tion as  part  of  a  series  of  Friends'  literature  for  children,  was  further  en- 
couraged. Correspondence  with  her  publisher  is  a  necessary  preliminary, 
but  it  is  understood  the  author  feels  favorable  to  the  project. 

In  pursuance  of  the  field  of  opportunity  opened  by  Isaac  Sharpless's 
volume  on  Some  Colonial  Pioneers,  now  in  the  hands  of  Macmillan  for 
publication  for  this  committee,  the  whole  question  of  a  new  series  of  Quak- 
er Classics  was  under  discussion.  Our  friend,  Isaac  Sharpless,  is  inter- 
ested to  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of  his  time  to  such  composition  and 
to  editing.  The  committee  felt  a  cordial  response  to  the  opening  vistas 
of  such  a  service.  Two  Friends  were  appointed  with  authority  to  have  an 
edition  of  the  address  by  Isaac  Sharpless  on  William  Penn,  at  the  bi-cen- 
tennial  celebration  a  few  weeks  since,  printed  for  general  circulation.  They 
were  also  given  authority  to  re-issue  the  historical  sketch  of  William 
Penn,  by  Lucy  B.  Roberts,  with  some  addition  on  the  subject  of  peace,  if 
that  seemed  desirable. 

The  religious  tracts  translated  into  German  some  time  ago  may  soon 
find  their  intended  field  of  service.  Action  was  taken  to  forward  the  pub- 
lication of  these  so  that  there  need  be  no  delay  when  the  moment  of  op- 
portunity arrives.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  friend  Joshua  L. 
Baily  was  greatly  interested  in  this  project. 

A  new  field  for  distribution  of  our  publications  was  reported  from  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  in  the  book  room  of  a  Board  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting.  It 


was  proposed  that  a  suitable  stand  to  contain  our  whole  series  should  be 
installed  and  kept  supplied  with  sample  copies,  and  a  sign  that  orders 
for  any  of  them  could  be  given  there.  At  the  same  time  this  Board  would 
be  asked  to  let  the  Book  Committee  hear  when  opportunities  to  distribute 
George  Fox's  Journal  or  Barclay's  Apology  should  come  to  their  notice. 
The  late  Rebecca  White  left  ample  funds  for  this  purpose. 


Westtown  Alumni  and  Old  Scholars'  Association. — Technically, 
these  two  time-honored  associations  ceased  their  official  existence  in  the 
presence  of  about  five  hundred  persons  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-house  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th.  To  not  a  few  present  the  binding  power  of  tech- 
nicalities seemed  quite  mysterious!  The  new  organization  that,  Phenix- 
like,  rose  from  the  ruins  on  this  occasion  is  a  consolidation  of  the  two  bod- 
ies. A  common  aim  and  mostly  common  methods  of  accomplishing  this 
aim  had,  after  twenty-five  years'  experience,  made  it  clear  that  there 
is  no  considerable  demand  for  the  double  machinery  represented  by  the 
two  organizations.  James  G.  Biddle  was  made  president  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation. Sentiment  seemed  divided  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  known  now 
as  the  Old  Scholars'  or  the  Alumni  Association. 

As  usual  supper  was  served  in  the  meeting-house  dining-room.  We 
heard  a  rumor  that  two  hundred,  besides  those  who  had  accepted  the  in- 
vitation as  requested,  somewhat  embarrassed  the  arrangements.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  a  small  matter  to  respect  the  "R.  S.  V.  P."  of  invitations. 

The  evening  meeting  was  made  notable  by  an  address  from  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Smith,  of  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a 
disadvantage  to  an  audience  almost  entirely  composed  of  Friends  to  hear 
some  of  the  pressing  problems  of  public  education  put  with  ringing  force. 
We  need  to  orient  ourselves  in  our  private  systems  to  these  great  ideas. 

The  Commissioner  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  continuing  value  of  the 
contribution  of  the  private  systems  to  the  general  good. 


During  his  internment  in  this  country  [England]  a  German,  Otto 
Rapp,  became  greatly  interested  in  Quakerism  through  his  contact  with 
Emergency  Committee  workers.  Some  months  ago  he  was  exchanged  to 
Holland.  From  there  he  writes,  as  quoted  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers, 
of  his  delight  in  finding  many  in  that  country  who  are  longing  for  a  simple 
form  of  worship  and  broader  tenets  after  the  manner  of  Friends.  He  has 
heard  from  a  Dutch  pastor  recently  expelled  from  Germany  for  "preach- 
ing the  truth"  that  "Quakerism"  (whatever  he  may  mean  by  that)  "is 
spreading  round  about  Dresden,  and  that  about  7,000  souls  are  following 
the  living  gospel  of  truth  in  their  hearts.  Naturally  the  military  Com- 
mander at  Dresden  has  prohibited  the  Quaker  meetings,  but  I  ask,  which 
is  easier,  to  prohibit  eating  or  to  prohibit  Quaker  meetings?  " 

Otto  Rapp  speaks  of  having  met  with  Friends  in  Holland  and  of  their 
having  translated  the  Epistle  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  into  German  and 
sending  ten  copies  of  it  to  German  relations.  Among  these  was  a  prisoner 
who  had  been  exchanged  to  Magdeburg  and  who  said  he  had  received  a 
Government  passport  to  preach  "Quakerism"  in  the  English  prisoners' 
camp  there,  where  also  he  would  read  the  Epistle.  Otto  Rapp  was  in- 
tending to  visit  Bergen,  a  deserter  camp  for  Germans,  under  concern  "to 
preach  on  First-days  the  gospel  of  life." — The  Friend  [London]. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Week  Ending  Twelfth  Month  14,  1918. 


Received  from  19  Meetings  $8,282.63 

Received  from  20  Individuals   1,502.56 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   45.00 

Received  for  Supplies   15  50 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   13.00 


$9,858.69 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 


Married.— At  Winona,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio,  Seventh  Month  26,  1918, 
Jesse  Wilmer  Hall,  son  of  the  late  John  G.  and  Anna  Livezey  Hall, 
of  Barnesville,  Ohio,  to  Mildred  Rachel  Edgerton,  daughter  of  Walter 
and  the  late  Mary  H.  (Binns)  Edgerton,  of  the  former  place. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Twelfth  Month  19,  191S. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  t  he  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 

WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES: 


i  Locust  243 
1  Rack  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron, 
im. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  NL  J. 

A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Thnutkout  tic  Year. 

NATHAN  L  JONES, 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phona  n  Sprue*  1641 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  SL.PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

TPhotM.  Segues  3*SS 

Friends'   Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
curt  the  books  they  may  want 


Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports : 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Winter  Term  First  Month  6  to  Third  Month  22,  1919 

Free  instruction  to  young  people  who  have 
been  engaged  in  Friends'  Recon- 
struction work  in  France. 

Write  for  new  catalog,  just  published. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  33.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Cieen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  hy  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


Herbert  V.  Nicholson,  who  for  three  years  has  been 
a  most  efficient  business  secretary  at  the  Friends' 
Mission  in  Tokio,  Japan,  is  resigning  his  position  to 
study  Japanese  and  to  take  up  other  lines  of  work. 
The  F.  M.  A.  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  is  very  de- 
sirous of  filling  his  place  as  soon  as  possible.  The  posi- 
tion calls  for  a  man  or  woman  trained  in  business 
methods,  with  a  knowledge  of  type-writing,  stenog- 
raphy, filing  and  bookkeeping.  This  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  Gilbert  Bowles  and  his  co-workers  in 
the  many  lines  of  work  which  present  themselves. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Ellen  W. 
Longstreth,  Chairman  Candidates  Committee,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


WANTED— A  YOUNG  WOMAN  TO  HELP  WITH 
the  care  of  a  two-year-old  child  and  assist  in  a  family 
boarding  near  Philadelphia. 

Apply  to  X,  care  of  "The  Fribnd." 


gUSINESS  men  who  are  looking 
for  a  new  printing  connection  are 
invited  to  get  acquainted  with 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


^Optician  ^ 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


ARTS 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


R  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends  Boo\s  and 
all  books  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  of  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 


No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 


Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 


LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 
Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 

About  50  copies  of  the  Life  of 
JOHN  H.  DILLINGHAM 

are  still  in  hand  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
304  Arch  Street.  The  price  is  $1,  and 
postage  15c.  and  25c. 

WANTED— A  PRACTICAL  FARMER  TO  WORK 
on  halves  a  Chester  County  farm  of  U>0  acres,  raising 
grain  and  stock,  and  having  a  small  dairy.  Position  open 
any  time.  Apply  S.  F„  "The  FkWND." 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDPLJR  T.ooo^-. , 

n»  a.  fourth St.  .Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Baliioger       Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratum 
TELEPHONES 
B«U— Spruce  17-81    -    .    Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beli,  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  8c  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAQILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PH  I  LADELPHIA,  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTIC  ULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


B8tablt»b»A  WTO 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


The  Tract  Association  of  Friends  has  for 
years  issued  the  FRIENDS'  CALENDAR 
and  the  MORAL  ALMANAC  at  prices 
which  paid  but  small  if  any  profit  on  the 
cost  of  production,  especially  when  any  un- 
sold portion  remained  after  the  year  for  which 
they  were  issued.  This  year  the  cost  has 
largely  increased,  and  our  prices  will  have  to 
be  advanced  to  the  following  rates,  viz ; 
Calendars,  10  cents  each;  by  mail,  15  cents. 
Almanacs,  plain,  8  cts.  each;  per  doz.,  80c. 
Almanacs,  covered,  10  cts.  each;  "   •  "  $1.00 

For  single  copies  by  mail  add  one  cent 
each;  by  the  dozen,  5  cents  for  distances  not 
over  150  miles. 


TUNESASSA 


IMPROV 


TED NESS 


U.  S.  Government  War  Loans. 

\Y/E  have  just  issued  a  folder  containing  a 
" "  complete  description  of  the  original  and 
converted  issues  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  a  table 
showing  the  yields  afforded  by  each  issue  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices. 

A  copy  of  this  useful  and  convenient  publi- 
cation will  be  furnished  upon  request  for 
Folder  PF-I97 

The  National  Gty 
Company 

Correspondent  Office*  in  31  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 
Bonds     Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 

 t. 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

"  RECONSTRUCTION  " 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  In  all  Parts  of  tie  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  9.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE— fl.OO  PES  YEAR. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  TWELFTH  MONTH  26,  1918. 


No.  26. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor 
Davis  H.  Forsythe, 


Mary  Ward, 


j-  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


ORGANIC  UNION. 

It  was  noted  in  a  previous  number  of  The  Friend  that 
members  of  our  religious  Society  had  an  unofficial  part  in  the 
recent  Conference  of  seventeen  Protestant  evangelical  bodies 
in  the  United  States  on  Organic  Union  of  the  churches.  In 
this  number  we  are  printing  the  brief  statement  made  by  George 
M.  Warner  on  that  occasion,  and  the  final  declaration  and  the 
conclusions,  reached  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's  session. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  belittle  the  whole  effort  and  to 
represent  that  behind  some  colorless  resolutions  there  was  a 
willingness  to  conceal  the  failure  of  the  Conference  "  to  attain 
the  impossible."  Such  representations  of  an  apparently  un- 
sympathetic press  do  a  great  injustice  to  a  movement  full  of 
hopeful  promise. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  largely  done  by  a  committee 
of  thirty-four  members,  two  from  each  denomination.  These 
held  three  sessions,  as  the  regular  meetings  proceeded,  and 
faced  without  reserve  the  indictment  that  Christendom  is  so 
divided  that  its  efforts  to  rescue  a  perishing  world  are  mere 
mockery.  The  war,  just  concluding,  as  we  all  hope,  has  ele- 
vated the  principle  of  unity  as  both  a  necessity  and  a  possibil- 
ity of  any  great  onward  world-movement.  Christianity  can 
ignore  such  a  demonstration  only  at  its  imminent  peril. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  committe — a  three  hours' 
session — the  diverse  points  of  view  and  so  the  difficulties  of 
union  were  freely  expressed.  Seven  bishops,  it  might  have 
been  possible  one  said  to  have  twenty  varieties  of  bishops, 
made  very  concrete  the  kind  of  difficulties  that  have  hardened 
into  barriers  as  the  "years  of  our  Lord"  have  multiplied. 
Alfred  C.  Garrett  was  one  of  the  last  speakers  in  the  committee 
that  evening,  and  unofficially,  as  he  emphasized,  he  said, 
for  the  Society  of  Friends  that  in  face  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems that  had  been  disclosed  there,  he  felt  that  we  were  called 
to  a  great  work  of  education.  This  expression  was  seconded 
by  a  number  of  representatives.  Denominations  have  so  long 
dwelt  upon  their  differences  as  to  forget  that  they  profess  a 
common  Lord,  have  a  common  aim,  and  must  all  walk  in  His 
way  of  Life.  Save  for  this  thought,  that  we  all  greatly  need 
education  in  the  possibilities  of  unity,  the  first  session  of  the 


committee  concluded  with  little  prospect  of  attaining  any 
tangible  result. 

There  is  no  presumption  in  recording  that  during  the  night- 
watches  this  process  of  education  became  a  process  of  prayer, 
and  when  the  committee  convened  in  the  morning  every  one 
was  bent  on  getting  behind  the  adventitious  and  temporal, 
into  the  realities  upon  which  a  spiritual  union  might  be  built. 
The  statement  and  plan  as  printed  herewith  are  the  only  suffi- 
cient answers  as  to  the  result.  They  were  enthusiastically 
hailed  by  the  Conference  as  full  of  hope. 

Shall' we  query — surely  some  will  query — what  does  this 
mean  for  the  Society  of  Friends?  Quakerism  was  conceived 
by  its  founders  as  "primitive  Christianity  revived."  We 
have  no  title  deed  for  this  winning  phrase.  It  does,  however, 
contain  the  kernel  of  any  possible  unity,  visible  or  invisible. 
As  Christians  get  their  eyes  fixed  on  this  they  are  carried  back 
to  Christ.  He  becomes  a  reality  as  Head  of  the  Church  and 
master  of  our  lives.  In  Him,  in  proportion  as  we  are  in  Him,  we 
are  united  by  an  indissoluble  bond.  This,  Christians  have 
been  saying,  is  our  ideal.  The  hour  has  sounded  when  they 
must  make  it  a  reality. 

JHB" 

PROFESSIONALIZED  CHRISTIANITY. 

A  prominent  Lutheran  minister  recently  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  our  Lord  embraced  a  wide  diversity  of 
character  and  calling  in  His  chosen  twelve,  he  did  not  include 
one  professional  religionist.  TheJittle  book,  "As  Tommy  Sees 
Us,"  recently  noticed  in  The  Friend,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  common  soldier  "has  little  use"  for  the  "professional 
Christian."  "Men  of  the  cloth"  repel  him  and  he  looks  else- 
where for  religious  instruction.  So  forcefully  is  this  conclusion 
put  in  this  and  some  other  recent  books  which  might  be  cited 
that  one  wonders  what  the  outcome  is  to  be. 

In  the  Society  of  Friends  we  are  disposed  to  accept  such 
strictures  with  a  measure  of  self-complacency,  because  we 
are  not  bound  by  such  a  system.  A  letter  printed  in  last 
number  about  "habitual  speaking"  may  be  a  needed  hint 
that  our  minimum  of  machinery  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee 
of  safety  against  a  fatal  professionalism.  Elders  and  over- 
seers— indeed  members  of  committees,  may  so  easily  be  guilty 
of  assumptions  of  authority  or  of  function,  that  it  behooves 
all  to  be  on  guard.  A  thoughtful  Russian  wrote  a  Friend  a  few 
years  ago  that  he  believed  every  one  of  his  countrymen  "car- 
ried about  a  tyranny  with  him  under  his  own  hat."  Events 
seem  to  have  proved  this  as  a  well-warranted  conclusion.  But 
was  not  the  Russian  writing  about  human  nature  and  are  we 
not  all  easily  victimized  by  a  little  authority? 

Certainly  in  greater  or  less  degree  this  professionalized  Chris- 
tianity is  largely  disastrous  to  the  warm  "heart  to  heart" 
and  "hand  to  hand"  fellowship,  that  makes  organic  unity  and 
union,  and  makes  them  grow. 

J.  H.  B. 
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AMERICAN  AND  SYRIAN  RELIEF. 

An  unexpected  concurrence  of  material  from  three  sources, 
under  this  head,  has  made  this  number  of  our  paper  seem  like 
an  Armenian  and  Syrian  number.  The  subject  is  pressing 
enough  to  justify  this  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  expect 
no  apology. — Eds.  

SACRIFICE.    WHAT  IS  IT? 

When  the  first  urgent  call  came  for  help  "Over  There"  an 
eager  young  girl  said  to  me:  "Sacrifice  to  go?  Why  the  sacri- 
fice is  to  stay  home!"  And  the  answer  to  this  call  showed 
that  many  snared  her  view.  Men  and  maidens  gladly  gave 
up  all  occupation  at  home,  either  of  society  or  business  (when 
possible)  and  went  unquestioningly  into  the  fray.  They  greatly 
dared  in  the  beginning,  but  was  it  not  worth  while?  Results 
speak.  There  is  a  certain  keen  delight  in  hazard;  excitement 
in  plunging  into  the  unknown,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  has 
marked  our  soldiers  was  also  in  our  workers.  Hardships?  Of 
course.  But  is  it  not  a  joy  to  break  away  from  the  quiet  life 
of  home,  and  feel  that  every  energy  is  at  work?  Powers  called 
on  to  the  utmost  extent?  Powers  perhaps  before  undreamt 
of?  Did  these  workers  think  for  a  moment  of  the  good  they 
would  get  themselves?  Did  they  ponder  on  any  deepening 
of  future  life,  or  feel  that  the  helping  rebuild  the  world  and  save 
civilization  was  any  special  honor?  No,  and  again  No!  They 
gave  no  thought  to  self;  it  was  just  Christ,  and  the  need,  that 
called.  To  try  to  relieve  great  pain;  to  bring  a  smile  to  the 
faces  of  broken-hearted  people;  to  make  a  little  lost,  fear-dazed 
child  laugh  once  more,  and  old  despairing  men  and  women  fall 
peacefully  asleep,  fed  and  warmed,  and  more  than  all,  secure. 
This,  sacrifice?  Some  in  our  Society  have  kindly  praised  those 
who  left  home,  friends  and  comfort  for  the  overseas  work,  and 
say:  "Now  we  must  keep  up  the  supply  of  workers  there.  Our 
good  name  depends  on  doing  more  than  is  required  of  us." 
This  view  was  taken  years  ago,  when  it  was  said:  "So  you, 
also,  when  you  have  obeyed  all  the  orders  given  you,  must  say: 
'  There  is  no  merit  in  our  service.  What  we  have  done  is  only 
what  we  in  duty  were  bound  to  do' "  (Weymouth) .  1 1  may  be  a 
wise  thing  to  think  of  the  effect  on  one's  self  in  "the  deepening 
of  character,"  but  cannot  we  get  out  of  self  for  a  bit?  "Just 
for  the  joy  of  the  working"  is  the  mark  of  a  true  love  for  Christ 
and  for  Humanity.  To  look  upon  loving  deeds  as  sacrifice 
seems  inappropriate.  In  our  Civil  War,  a  drop  in  the  ocean 
compared  to  this  one  (though  it  did  prevent  our  big  country 
from  dismemberment  and  helplessness),  there  was  no  idea  of 
sacrifice  in  the  minds  of  three  young  girls  from  our  Society  who 
went,  with  one  older  woman,  to  help  provide  for  the  need  of 
the  flood  of  freed  Negroes,  coming  into  our  lines  from  the  far 
South.  Mostly  field  hands  they  were,  ignorant  of  how  to  live, 
care  for  children,  or  the  old  and  sick.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  work,  some  rather  dirty,  in  washing  sick  babies,  clipping 
very  animated  little  heads  of  hair,  and  showing  them  how  to 
whitewash  and  clean  house.  We  liked  it  all,  even  if  we  did 
isolate  our  beds  in  cans  of  water  and  make  close  search  nightly, 
as  we  stood  on  blankets.  It  was  all  pleasure.  A  London  cler- 
gyman said  lately:  "To  love  is  to  fulfil  all  obligations  except 
that  of  loving."  One  can  hardly  fancy  doing  this  to  improve 
ourselves,  or  build  up  the  name  of  the  church?  In  this  tremen- 
dous world  overturning,  cannot  we  forget  all  but  the  work? 
The  only  thing  that  counts  is  protecting  life,  mitigating  suffer- 
ing and  instilling  into  people  a  hopeful  confidence  in  Christ's 
saving  power.  Nothing  else  matters.  No  deeper  college  educa- 
tion, no  improvement  of  character  in  ourselves,  intrudes.  We 
"count  it  all  joy,"  and  "sacrifice"  loses  the  given  meaning  of 
the  word  in  the  greatness  of  Love  underlying. 

L.  C.  W. 


Conference  on  Organic  Union. — As  noted  last  week  the  two  days' 
Conference  of  seventeen  evangelical  bodies  on  Organic  Union,  assembled 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  on  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
seemed  full  of  promise.  About  a  dozen  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
participated  as  "unofficial  delegates"  and  two  of  them  were  on  the  com- 


mittee that  produced  the  Resolutions  and  Report  which  we  are  printing 
in  full.  Friends  must  recognize  that  much  that  they  have  maintained 
as  essential  in  Christianity  is  included  in  this  declaration.  The  group  of 
unofficial  delegates  has  chosen  Alfred  C.  Garrett  to  represent  them  in  the 
Ad  Interim  Committee.  So  far  as  the  Society  of  Friends  is  concerned  the 
matter  can  have  no  official  status  until  and  unless  the  Yearly  Meeting 
should  appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed  Council  in  1920. 

George  M.  Warner  read  the  following  statement  to  the  Conference: 

As  representing  the  Society  of  Friends,  unofficially,  we  must  at  once 
express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended  to  us  by  the  invi- 
tation to  join  this  Conference,  and  our  prayerful  desire  that  it  may  bring 
us  closer  together  in  Christian  fellowship  and  a  better  understanding  of 
our  various  positions. 

We  believe  that  those  who  are  in  Christ  are  thereby  united  in  an  eternal 
bond;  at  the  same  time  we  recognize  the  existing  diversity  of  view,  not 
on  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  on  the  methods  by  which 
the  various  branches  of  the  Church  universal  seek  to  give  effective  expres- 
sion to  their  principles.  In  the  practice  of  worship  and  the  work  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  we  feel  that  our  methods,  in  which  we  differ  from 
others,  are  an  essential  part  of  our  service  to  humanity,  however  sadly 
we  fail,  as  we  do,  in  realizing  our  ideals.  In  the  absence  of  ritual  and  in 
the  direct  waiting  upon  God,  we  find  a  living  spiritual  worship  combined 
with  the  exercise  of  a  vocal  ministry  dependent  upon  His  Holy  Spirit 
for  its  inspiration  and  power. 

As  we  are  met  together  for  fellowship  and  mutual  good-will,  the  views 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  to  the  Sacraments  and  Ordinances,  War,  the 
use  of  oaths,  and  the  simple  life,  need  not  be  stated  here.  But  we  hold  that 
the  events  of  this  present  time  summon  us  all  to  that  service  to  humanity 
in  the  relief  of  suffering  and  in  countless  other  ways,  by  which  the  sin- 
cerity and  reality  of  our  Faith  shall  finally  be  judged.  In  this  service  we 
join  hands  without  reserve  and  with  joyful  endeavor,  with  all  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  believe  that  the  Unity  which  we  find  in  this  service,  world-wide, 
national,  civic,  public  or  private,  is  in  itself  a  true  bond  of  fellowship 
We  are  unable  to  see  in  looking  over  the  whole  field  that  all  Christian  bod- 
ies are  at  present  ripe  for  any  closer  outward  or  official  union.  But  we 
cherish  the  hope  that  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  seeking  His  ways 
which  are  higher  than  our  ways,  and  through  His  thoughts  which  are 
higher  than  our  thoughts,  His  children  the  world  over  may  in  the  coming 
years  realize  together  a  more  united  and  fruitful  service  for  the  Redeem- 
er's Kingdom. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Business  and  Resolutions. 

As  representatives  of  a  number  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches 
in  America,  convened  in  conference  to  consider  questions  looking  toward 
Organic  Church  Union,  we  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  motion  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  calling  us  to  coun- 
sel, concerning  what  may  be  done  in  the  furthering  of  this  great  aim.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  appreciation,  we  recognize  that  from  many  other  sources 
there  are  calls  challenging  us  to  consider  this  question  as  a  paramount 
duty  of  our  day. 

It  is  agreed  among  us,  that  the  great  world  crisis  through  which  we 
have  partially  passed,  and  are  still  passing,  has  thrust  upon  us  new  ob- 
ligations and  duties,  which  we  may  not  disregard.  The  common  ideals 
and  dangers,  which  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  great  war,  have  devel- 
oped many  latent  forces  which  the  Church  must  be  quick  to  conserve. 
Moreover,  the  unanimity  with  which  our  people  in  the  face  of  their  many 
differing  traditions,  were  able  to  fuse  themselves  into  one  body,  for  the 
common  weal  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  may  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful 
prophecy  and  presage  of  our  churches  coming  into  a  like  unity,  in  the  in- 
terests of  that  great  kingdom  dear  to  the  heart  of  God  and  ourselves. 

We  believe  in  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  worship  one 
God  and  own  the  Lordship  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Lord  admon- 
ished us  that  "One  is  our  Master  and  all  we  are  brethren."  In  His  last 
prayer  for  His  disciples,  He  prays  "That  we  may  all  be  one,  as  He  and 
the  Father  are  one."  We  believe  that  the  Church  is  one  body,  whose 
head  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  life  is  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  eternal  and  immanent  Spirit  of  God.  We  are  called  in  one  hope  of  our 
calling;  we  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
who  is  over  us  all  and  in  us  all.  It  is  His  Divine  Spirit  which  has  been 
travailing  through  our  experiences,  to  bring  us  to  a  unity  of  the  faith, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  co-operation  in  His  will,  to  bring  in 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
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recognize  that  under  the  enlightenment  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  brings 
us  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvelous  light,  that  the  several  denomina- 
tions of  the  Protestant  Church  have  stood  and  do  stand  for  the  recovery 
and  maintenance  of  some  special  treasures  of  truth  and  life,  which  treas- 
ures, however,  are  a  heritage  that  belong  to  the  universal  Church  of  God. 
Wo  recognize  with  deep  gratitude  that  these  common  heritages  have  to 
a  large  degree  become  the  possession  of  all  the  different  denominations. 

Wo  are  thankful  for  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  spirit  of  sympathetic 
and  fraternal  relations  between  us,  which  have  enabled  us  to  gather,  and 
inquire  what  may  be  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  our  common 
service.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  purpose  and 
in  harmony  with  the  will  of  Christ,  that  His  Church  should  be  one  visible 
body  to  bear  witness  to  Him  among  men.  Being  of  one  mind  in  those 
vital  and  spiritual  verities  which  make  us  one  body  in  Christ,  we  believe 
that  oir.  Master  now  challenges  us  to  conquer  the  divisive  elements,  which 
segregate  us  into  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  bodies,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  His  Spirit  to  bring  the  manifold  treasures  which  have  been 
garnered  in  our  several  histories  and  experiences,  to  a  common  altar,  and 
there  devote  them  to  our  Lord  and  His  cause.  At  this  altar,  we  may  uni- 
tedly pray  for  that  grace  which  will  enable  us  to  discover  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  movement  of  His  Spirit  for  this  new  day  and  generation;  and  also 
that  we  may  aim  as  one  body  to  move  together  and  become  the  effective 
means  in  God's  hands  for  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom  in  the  world. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  light  upon  the  whole  horizon  which  bids  us 
to  be  hopeful  of  effecting  some  form  of  Organic  Church  Union. 

In  view  of  the  wide  opportunity  and  solemn  obligation  of  the  hour,  the 
following  action  is  taken: 

(1.)  That  the  members  of  this  Conference  from  each  communion  wheth- 
er present  in  official  or  personal  capacity,  be  asked  as  soon  as  possible  to 
appoint  representatives  on  an  Ad  Interim  Committee  to  carry  forward  the 
movement  toward  Organic  Union  here  initiated. 

(2.)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  from  each  com- 
munion, one  additional  member  for  each  500,000  communicants,  or  major 
fraction  thereof.  In  addition,  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  and  the 
Home  Mission  Council  shall  each  be  asked  to  name  one  member. 

(3.)  The  same  privilege  of  membership  on  the  Committee  shall  be 
"extended  to  evangelical  denominations  not  represented  here." 

(4.)  The  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  are  asked  to  act  as  the  nucleus  and  convener  of 
the  Committee. 

(5.)  This  Committee  shall  be  charged  with  the  following  duties: 

(a.)  To  develop  and  use  at  its  discretion  agencies  and  methods  for  dis- 
covering and  creating  interest  in  the  subject  of  Organic  Union  throughout 
the  Churches  of  the  country. 

(b.)  To  make  provision  for  presenting  by  personal  delegations,  or  other- 
wise, to  the  national  bodies  of  all  the  evangelical  communions  of  the 
United  States  urgent  invitations  to  participate  in  an  Interdenominational 
Council  on  Organic  Union. 

(c.)  To  lay  before  the  bodies  thus  approached  the  steps  necessary  for 
the  holding  of  such  council  including  the  plan  and  basis  of  representation 
and  the  date  of  the  Council  which  shall  be  as  early  as  possible,  and  in  any 
event,  not  later  than  1920. 

(d.)  To  prepare  for  presentation  to  such  Council  when  it  shall  assemble 
a  suggested  plan  or  plans  of  Organic  Union. 

(e.)  To  consider  and  report  upon  any  legal  matters  related  to  the  plan 
or  plans  of  union  which  it  may  propose. 

(6.)  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  is  directed 
to  report  to  the  Interdenominational  Council  on  any  and  all  matters  within 
the  field  of  its  inquiries.  The  Committee  will  be  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Council. 

In  requesting  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  to  undertake  the  arduous  task 
outlined,  the  Conference  desires  the  Committee  to  proceed  with  freedom 
at  every  point.  As  of  possible  assistance,  however,  in  the  deliberations, 
the  Conference  expresses  its  present  judgment  as  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  problem  to  be  faced. 

(1.)  The  Conference  is  profoundly  solicitous  that  the  effort  for  organic 
union  shall  have  first  regard  to  those  forces  of  vital  spiritual  life  which 
alone  give  meaning  to  our  effort.  No  mechanical  uniformity  must  be 
sought  nor  any  form  of  organization  which  ignores  or  thwarts  the  free 
movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  His  servants. 

(2.)  In  line  with  this  desire  the  Conference  hopes  the  Committee  will 
be  able  to  devise  plans  so  broad  and  flexible  as  to  make  place  for  all  the 


evangelical  churches  of  the  land  whatever  their  outlook  of  tradition,  tem- 
perament or  taste,  whatever  their  relationships  racially  or  historically. 

(3.)  The  Conference  regards  with  deep  interest  and  warm  approbation 
all  the  movements  of  our  time  towards  closer  co-operative  relations  be- 
tween communions,  especially  the  notable  service  rendered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  While  the  Ad  Interim 
Committee's  aim  and  function  will  lie  in  a  field  entirely  different  from 
those  movements,  it  will  be  expected  to  maintain  sympathetic  relations 
with  them  and  to  regard  with  satisfaction  any  reinforcement  which  its 
activities  may  bring  to  them. 

(4.)  The  notice  of  the  Committee  is  directed  to  the  efforts  for  Organic 
Union  represented  in  other  lands,  especially  the  Churches  of  Canada. 
The  remarkable  and  significant  statement  recently  issued  by  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  Anglican  and  Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain  will  also  call  for 
the  study  of  the  Committee. 

(5.)  The  Conference  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its  search  for 
a  plan  of  Organic  Union  the  Committee  will  not  be  precluded  from  con- 
sidering plans  of  federal  union  such  as  are  in  varying  forms  present  to 
the  minds  of  members  of  this  Conference.  Our  nation  is  a  federal  union, 
but  is  not  the  less  an  organic  union.  Care  should  be  used  not  to  confuse 
the  term  federal  as  thus  employed  with  this  meaning  when  used  to  sig- 
nify "associated"  or  "co-operative." 

(6.)  Last  of  all,  the  Conference  declares  its  hope  and  longing  that  the 
evangelical  churches  may  give  themselves  with  a  new  faith  and  ardor  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  is  the  only  hope  of  our 
stricken  world  and  to  all  those  ministries  of  Christian  love  and  leading 
for  the  community,  the  nation  and  the  nations  by  which  they  shall  reveal 
to  men  the  mind  of  Christ  and  hasten  the  coming  of  His  kingdom. 


THE  NEED  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

JANET  PAYNE  WHITNEY. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  terrible  of  the  Old  Testament 
stories  is  that  of  the  Flood,  in  which  it  is  related  that  the  ark 
came  to  rest  when  the  waters  abated  on  the  Mountains  of 
Ararat,  and  there  Noah  offered  the  first  sacrifice  for  the  new 
race  of  mankind,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Bow  of  Promise 
in  the  cloud. 

The  clouds  to-day  are  heavy  over  the  head  of  Ararat,  and 
the  rainbow  of  hope  is  hardly  discernible  save  to  the  eye  of 
faith.  Nowhere  on  the  earth's  surface  has  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  war  swept  away  so  ruthlessly  an  innocent  and  help- 
less people,  or  left  more  utter  havoc  in  its  train. 

The  story  of  the  massacres  and  deportations  in  1915  of  the 
Armenians  and  those  remnants  of  Greeks,  Persians  and  Syr- 
ians within  Turkish  dominions,  has  opened  fresh  vistas  of 
horror  even  to  a  world  accustomed  through  four  ghastly  years 
to  the  brutalities  of  modern  war.  Now  our  eyes  are  turning  to 
the  future,  to  the  world  which  is  to  be  shaped  out  of  the  molten 
chaos  that  we  see  at  present,  and  though  we  are  not  hopeful 
of  the  immediate  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  full-formed 
out  of  the  sky,  we  are  hopeful  and  intendant  of  laying  some 
of  its  foundations  for  later  generations  to  build  upon. 

No  Peace  Council,  however  democratic  in  intention,  nor  any 
League  of  Nations,  however  generously  and  sanely  fashioned, 
can  succeed  in  this  great  task  unless  the  spirit  of  the  world  is 
changed  from  that  of  greed  and  selfishness,  engendering  hate 
and  fear,  to  that  of  sympathy,  friendliness  and  co-operation. 
It  is  to  the  creation  and  fostering  of  this  spirit  that  the  Society 
of  Friends,  when  true  to  itself,  has  devoted  its  energies  since 
the  days  of  George  Fox,  and  it  is  to  this  that  it  is  turning  its 
energies  to-day. 

The  calls  for  the  manifestation  of  this  spirit  are  numerous 
and  insistent.  The  field  is  the  world.  But  some  corners  of  the 
world  are  in  greater  immediate  need  than  others.  Some  ne- 
glected now,  will  disappear  forever  from  the  world's  economy, 
to  leave  one  more  ineffaceable  scar  on  a  surface  too  scarred  is 
ready.  And  perhaps  the  most  needy  corner  of  the  world  ai  tins 
moment  is  the  Near  East.  If  the  deported  Armenians.  Greeks, 
and  Syrians  now  scattered  throughout  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
and  Syria  cannot  be  provided  with  present  needs  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  certain  death  is  before  them.  And  they 
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cannot  provide  these  needs  for  themselves.  Nearly  4,000,000 
people,  400,000  of  whom  are  little  orphan  children,  are  now 
dependent  for  life  itself  on  the  charity  of  strangers.  It  is  a 
good  beginning  for  the  new  brotherhood  of  the  world  that 
England  and  America  should  be  asked  to  support  out  of  pri- 
vate philanthropy  a  little  group  of  people  of  the  Near  East, 
Christian  and  pro-ally  in  sentiment,  who  have  no  government 
to  make  conditions  for  them,  no  army  to  fight  for  them.  Their 
appeal  is  the  plain  human  appeal  of  people  who  are  starving 
for  food,  of  people  who  have  been  driven  out  of  their  country 
for  means  to  get  back  to  the  place  they  still  call  home;  of  people 
who  are  heartsick  with  sorrow  and  wandering  for  work. 

Not  less  than  130,000,000  is  needed  for  these  immediate 
demands.  Not  less  than  this  will  enable  America  to  stretch 
out  a  hand  of  rescue  to  these  miserable  millions. 

At  present  the  relief  being  sent  is  not  enough  to  go  round. 
Heartbroken  relief  workers  have  to  hold  committees  virtually 
condemning  a  certain  number  to  death  in  order  that  others 
may  be  fed.  Seventeen  cents  will  save  a  life  for  a  day.  Five 
dollars  will  feed  one  person  for  a  month.  Sixty  dollars  will 
support  a  helpless  woman  or  child  for  a  year. 

Let  us  be  careful  that  our  looking  at  far  horizons  for  a  big 
vision  of  a  new  world  does  not  let  us  overlook  some  of  the  im- 
mediate, practical  means  at  our  hand  towards  making  that 
dream  come  true.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  remarked,  "One 
person  I  have  to  make  good — myself.  My  duty  to  my  neigh- 
bors is  far  more  nearly  expressed  by  saying  that  I  have  to  make 
him  happy — if  I  may."  One  of  the  simplest  paths  towards 
both  these  ends  to-day  is  to  follow  the  commands  of  Him  who 
said:  "  Feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked;  .  .  .  inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

In  this  larger  day  and  era  that  is  opening  before  us,  we  must 
bear  one  another's  burdens,  not  only  individually  but  nation- 
ally. France  needs  help  with  hers,  Belgium  and  Russia  with 
theirs;  our  enemy  hungers  and  we  must  feed  him;  but  down  in 
the  Near  East  are  4,000,000  scattered  people  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipice  of  death.  And  only  our  hands  can  avail  to 
snatch  them  from  the  brink. 

FROM  LETTERS  OF  DANIEL  OLIVER. 

Tenth  Month  10,  19 18. 

The  end  has  come  here  at  last,  the  British  have  come  march- 
ing up  North  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  the  whole  country 
is  now  in  their  hands.    1  cannot  realize  it  yet. 

I  have  lost  the  arts  of  writing  and  talking,  if  1  ever  had  them, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  write.  There  is  so  much,  so  very 
much  to  say,  but  my  eyes  are  so  weak,  especially  the  left, 
that  I  can  only  write  a  few  lines. 

Money  is  urgently  needed  for  relief  work. 

In  Brumana  I  have  taken  over  the  responsibility  on  behalf 
of  Friends,  for  feeding  the  160  boys  in  Dr.  Dray's  Hospital, 
as  he  was  so  much  in  need  of  funds  that  two-thirds  of  his 
work  was  going  to  be  closed.  We  need  over  1000  pounds  per 
month  according  to  present  prices  and  rates  of  exchange.  The 
great  difficulty  has  been  the  paper  money  which  has  a  pur- 
chasing power  of  only  one-fifth  its  value;  that  is,  we  get  twenty- 
three  piasters,  silver  or  gold,  for  one  hundred  piasters  paper 
money. 

My  own  hospice  of  thirty  boys  in  Ras  is  in  good  shape  and 
growing  larger  all  the  time,  as  new  orphans  are  taken  in  daily — 
the  only  alternative  for  them  being  certain  death.  The  bread 
distribution  on  a  reduced  scale  is  still  going  on. 

Please  address  all  letters  Care  The  American  Press,  for  rea- 
sons too  long  to  write. 

I  must  not  write  more  because  of  my  eyes  and  even  if  I 
could  write  many  sheets  I  could  not  give  you  much  idea  of  a 
situation  so  complicated  and  desperate  as  has  faced  us  and  still 
faces  us  here.  It  is  estimated  that  half  the  population  has 
perished  from  hunger  and  disease. 

With  much  love  to  friends  too  numerous  to  name. 

Daniel  Oliver. 


Included  with  these  extracts  Emily  Oliver  has  forwarded 
the  following  from  152  School  Lane,  Germantown,  her  pres- 
ent address: 

Famine  in  Syria — Interview  With  a  Syrian  Doctor. 
[Antonius  J.  Manasseh,  B.Sc,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  England,  M.  D. 
(Constantinople),  is  a  Syrian  by  birth.  He  has  been  engaged  in  Medical 
Work  in  Syria,  under  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association,  since 
1897.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Friends'  Mis- 
sion Hospital  at  Brumana,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  within  an  easy  drive  of 
Beyrout,  but  was  called  with  most  doctors  into  the  Turkish  service,  and 
was  sent  to  Toul  Keram  just  before  the  British  advance  in  Palestine  and 
was  there  taken  prisoner.  The  following  account  of  a  recent  interview 
with  Dr.  Manasseh  by  Marshall  N.  Fox,  the  General  Manager  in  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund,  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
the  terrible  condition  of  things  in  Syria  to-day.] 

The  Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund, 

Jerusalem,  Tenth  Month  14,  1918. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Hodgkin: — 

After  many  enquiries  about  Dr.  A.  J.  Manasseh,  I  had  word  from  Head- 
quarters, Intelligence  Section,  as  follows: 

"In  reply  to  your  communication  of  3rd  inst.,  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
Dr.  Antonius  J.  Manasseh  is  now  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  is  now  actually 
working  at  the  Egyptian  Hospitals,  Ludd,  and  although  still  nominally 
a  prisoner  of  war,  I  understand  that  the  competent  authority  is  submit- 
ting a  recommendation  with  a  view  to  obtaining  his  release  on  parole." 

Having  learned  from  the  Egyptian  Hospitals  here  that  no  difficulty 
would  be  made  about  my  seeing  Dr.  Manasseh,  if  I  went  to  the  Camp, 
I  decided  to  motor  there  yesterday,  about  two  hours  run  from  here.  It 
took  us  some  little  time  to  find  out  actually  where  he  was,  but  meeting 
an  Armenian  doctor,  an  ex-prisoner  of  war  at  one  of  the  Egyptian  Hos- 
pitals, I  found  that  he  knew  A.  J.  M.,  and  was  ready  to  come  along  with 
us  in  the  car  to  show  us  the  way.  We  should  have  taken  much  longer  to 
find  Doctor  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  The  Camp  was  a  long  way  from 
where  we  expected,  but  with  his  piloting  we  got  there  by  12.30.  He  spoke 
to  the  guard  for  me  and  took  me  through  to  the  O.  C.  of  the  Camp,  an 
extremely  pleasant  captain  in  the  R.  A.  M.  C,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  Marquee  where  Doctor  was  at  work  dressing  wounds.  After  having 
been  introduced  to  the  captain  he  returned  to  the  Marquee,  told  Doctor 
I  was  there,  and  before  I  saw  Doctor  himself  I  heard  his  voice  within 
the  Marquee  in  tones  just  as  of  old,  expressing  his  surprise,  and  he  came 
out  at  once  to  greet  me.  We  were  made  welcome  by  the  officers  as  well 
as  by  Doctor;  went  to  the  Doctor's  bell  tent,  which  he  is  sharing  with  a 
Syrian  Assistant  of  his  own  choice,  and  very  soon  an  English  Corporal 
was  there  asking  whether  he  could  get  lunch  for  us,  showing  us  very  plain- 
ly the  appreciation  in  which  Doctor  was  already  held.  We  had  brought 
food  with  us,  and  this,  supplemented  by  what  was  pressed  upon  us  there, 
made  a  good  meal  which  Doctor  and  the  four  of  us  ate  together  while 
we  talked  hard  for  two  hours.  It  will  aid  my  memory,  and,  perhaps,  be 
of  more  service,  if  I  group  details  under  several  headings. 

Personal. — Doctor's  description  of  the  British  advance,  of  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  bombardment,  which  we  could  hear  and  see  something  of  in 
Jerusalem,  was  perhaps  the  most  vivid  description  he  gave  us  of  anything. 
The  combination  of  bombardment,  of  aeroplanes  overhead,  and  of  en- 
veloping cavalry  showed  how  wonderful  as  well  as  how  terrible  the  ad- 
vance was.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Toul  Keram.  He  told  us  of  how  he 
began  at  once  dressing  wounds,  etc.,  and  assisting  the  allied  medical 
officers,  and  when  he  left  for  the  Prisoner  of  War  Camp  he  was  given  a 
paper  by  a  French  doctor  whom  he  had  been  assisting,  speaking  of  the 
valued  assistance  he  had  been  rendering.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Prisoners  of  War  Camp  and  after  the  necessary  formalities,  he  was  got 
to  work  again  on  medical  work  and  has  been  found,  as  one  would  expect, 
an  extremely  valuable  and  pleasant  assistant.  He  is  looking  better  than 
I  dared  to  hope.  To  be  sure  he  is  a  good  deal  thinner  than  he  used  to 
be,  but  not  thin.  He  is  greyer,  too,  but  generally  speaking,  in  good  fettle. 
The  shirt  he  was  wearing  was  a  gift  from  the  British  Red  Cross,  while  his 
riding  breeches  cost  him  £12  in  Damascus,  and  his  boots  £8!  I  told  the 
O.  C.  at  the  Camp  that  we  wanted  Doctor's  services,  and  that  his  Society 
would  gladly  be  responsible  for  him  forthwith,  but  there  was  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  captain  to  part  with  his  services,  in  fact  very  much  to 
the  contrary.  We  shall  make  application  for  him  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  hope  that  it  may  be  favorably  received.  He  told  us  of  his  work 
early  on  in  Brumana  and  of  his  starting  a  soup-kitchen,  etc.,  locally,  then 
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of  his  three  months  in  Damascus  caring  for  the  Armenian  Deportees  (of 
whisk  he  has  horrible  memories'!,  and  then  of  his  time  in  Baalbek,  run- 
ning practically  three  Institutions,  his  Military  Hospital,  Orphanage,  and 
Home  for  the  Civilian  Sick;  living  crowded  days  with  awful  need  all 
round  and  little  chance  of  finding  food  or  clothing  sufficient  for  all  who 
w  ere  coining  to  him.  The  American  Mission  in  Beyrout  helped  him  with 
means,  and  he  had  a  great  many  fair  promises  from  Turks  and  Germans, 
few.  if  any.  of  which  materialized. 

General  Conditions. — Before  seeing  Doctor  we  had  had  some  infor- 
mation from  Colonel  Finley  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Corps  who  has 
been  up  to  Beyrout.  We  have  also  had  reports  from  a  native  arrived  from 
there.  These  reports  entirely  agree  with  what  Doctor  has  told  us  of  the 
desperate  need.  The  Syrian  who  came  here,  spoke  of  two  out.  of  three 
people  in  Beyrout  being  beggars  and  the  Lebanon  as  a  graveyard.  Colonel 
Finley  speaks  of  the  deaths  as  one  in  three,  and  Dr.  Tanius  says  that  the 
Lebanon  has  lost  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  people.  He  spoke  of 
Nebay  and  Ain  Saadi  having  lost  all  their  people  by  death.  Many  of  those 
in  our  district,  for  whom  we  asked,  were  dead  and  buried.  All  the  Druses 
of  Brumana,  except  one,  are  dead.  The  people  who  are  left  are  starved 
and  pinched.  The  scarcity  and  awful  price  of  food  drove  the  people  in 
the  mountains  even  to  eat  garbage  and  anything  that  they  could  satisfy 
their  hunger  with.  We  spoke  of  the  Armenians  who  had  come  through 
Jerusalem  as  having  lived  on  grass,  etc.,  and  Doctor  said,  "What,  grass! 
The  people  have  hunted  for  orange  skins  or  anything,  and  were  reduced 
to  eat  things  like  dogs."  For  clothing  they  have  been  almost  as  badly 
off.  Doctor  told  us  how  in  Baalbek  he  helped  one  of  the  hotelkeepers 
there  to  sell  clothes  and  curtains  to  buy  food  with,  and  himself  bought 
the  curtains  of  the  hotel  to  make  clothes  for  the  orphans  under  his  care. 
He  speaks  with  horror  of  the  lowered  moral  standard  the  unnatural  con- 
ditions and  scarcity  have  led  to,  and  says  that  the  immorality  in  the  larger 
towns  was  terrible.  He  puts  the  urgent  needs  for  the  immediate  future 
as  seed  corn,  food,  clothing  and  almost  more  important  than  anything, 
employment. 

With  his  usual  tact  and  imperturable  good  humor  Dr.  Manasseh  has 
evidently  become  a  persona  grata  where  he  is  and  will  leave  good  friends 
behind  him  if  he  gets  transferred. 

Without  anjr  reason,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  a 
Major  visiting  the  Camp;  he  has  already  found  officers  coming  from  the 
North  who  know  friends  of  his,  and  he  tells  us  that  all  the  way  through  he 
has  let  people  know  that  he  was  a  Quaker  and  hated  the  whole  thing,  while 
anxious  to  do  his  very  best  for  sufferers  through  the  war.  While  another 
old  Brumana  boy,  a  doctor  known  to  many  of  us  (Shikreh  Rizk)  was 
killed  on  this  front,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  that  the  prayers 
of  all  of  us  which  I  am  sure  have  been  daily  or  oftener  have  been  heard 
for  our  beloved  physician. 

You  can  imagine  the  two  hours  was  all  too  short  to  give  and  to  receive 
all  the  news  which  we  wanted  to  share.  We  had  to  leave  not  later  than  2.30 
for  Jerusalem,  especially  as  the  radiator  of  our  "Ford"  was  leaking.  We 
were  not  sure  how  easily  we  should  get  all  the  way  back.  Incidentally, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  when  we  handed  Doctor  a  box  of  "Marie"  bis- 
cuits he  asked,  "Are  these  still  being  made  in  England?  "  So  that  the  im- 
pression had  evidently  been  given  that  England,  too,  had  been  nearly 
starved  out. 

It  is  quite  a  long  time  since  Doctor  was  in  Brumana,  but  he  heard 
from  there  as  late  as  a  day  before  the  advance  began.  He  understood 
that  Daniel  Oliver  was  then  living  in  one  of  the  buildings  in  Brumana, 
having  come  over  from  Ras  because  Brumana  was  an  easier  place  to 
give  relief  from.  He  said  that  D.  O.  was  being  assisted  in  his  work  by  Dr. 
Najeeb  Saad,  a  young  man  from  Ras,  whose  brothers  had  been  pupils 
and  teachers  for  F.F.M.A.  and  whose  father  is  working  under  the  Soudan 
Government. 

Marshall  N.  Fox. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Friend: 

Daniel  Oliver  in  Turkey. 
In  a  few  lines,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  set  before  Daniel  Oliver's  friends  and  acquaintances  in  America  some- 
thing about  his  four  years  of  imprisonment,  so  to  speak,  in  tins  country. 
Later  on,  I  hope  to  dwell,  with  more  details,  on  his  relief  work,  which 
has  been  a  God-sent  blessing  to  a  very  large  number  of  people.  But  owing 
to  his  friends'  natural  anxiety  about  him,  I  shall  only  briefly  mention 


his  relief  work  here,  and  use  up  the  space  in  giving  a  sketch  of  these  four 
years  of  his  life. 

Of  a  truth,  one  cannot  say  whether  or  not  Daniel  Oliver  was  a  prison- 
er. He  had  much  more  freedom,  in  many  ways,  than  the  large  majority 
of  the  natives  of  this  country.  The  Turkish  Government,  however,  con- 
sidered him  as  a  very  highly  privileged  prisoner  of  war.  "On  parole," 
all  through  this  war,  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  Turks.  Only 
once  was  he  interfered  with  by  the  officials,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
came  out  with  flying  colors,  and  with  the  government's  increased  confi- 
dence in  him,  his  courage  and  his  sincerity  disclosing  to  the  government 
a  man  honest  to  the  extreme,  and  loyal  to  his  Quakerly  principles. 

I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  living  with  Daniel  Oliver  at  his  own 
home  for  two  years.  As  I  look  back  on  those  two  most  happy  years, 
nothing  seems  to  me  as  wonderful  and  striking  as  the  boundless  store  of 
optimism  and  cheerfulness  which  this  good  man  possessed.  Whenever 
in  difficulty  or  in  trouble,  Daniel  Oliver's  mind  was  quick  to  see  the  bright 
side  always.  And  what  a  beautiful  motto  he  followed:  "If  God  is  good, 
God  is  love,  therefore,  nothing  but  goodness  and  love  can  come  to  me!" 

All  during  this  war  there  were  times  when  many,  many  people  gave 
way  to  fate  and  despondency;  times  when  the  number  of  people  actually 
starving  to  death  was  simply  overwhelming;  when  epidemics  of  disease 
succeeded  one  the  other  and  greatly  depopulated  the  country;  when  wheat 
went  up  in  price  and  to  such  enormous  value  that  the  poor  could  not 
possibly  buy  it,  and  thus  became  ill-nourished,  swollen  up,  with  death's 
color  on  their  faces;  and  yet,  during  these  times,  as  well  as  throughout  all 
this  war,  Daniel  Oliver's  voice  sounded  nothing  but  hope  and  cheerful- 
ness; his  heart  going  out  to  the  wretched,  feeling  with  them,  and  sharing 
their  sorrows;  and  his  hand  stretching  out  to  help  them  and  mitigate  their 
sufferings.  An  important  Druse  Shiekh  spoke  sheer  truth  when,  on  one 
occasion,  he  told  me,  that  all  this  "must  be  due  to  the  "Khawaja"  (mean- 
ing Daniel  Oliver)  having  God  in  his  heart. 

May  God  bless  him  and  bless  his  every  deed;  and  may  He  help  to  keep 
going  what  relief  work  our  friend  began;  and  may  those  whom  Daniel 
Oliver  helped  out  of  death's  clutches,  be  true  men  and  women,  ever 
grateful  to  Him  who  ruleth  over  all  and  takes  care  of  their  needs. 

Nejilh  Constantine  Sa'd,  M.  D. 

Brumana,  Lebanon. 


WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

Since  our  reassembling  the  first  week  in  Eleventh  Month 
there  has  been  practically  no  sickness  at  the  school.  Doubt- 
less this  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  unusual  open  weather. 
This  has  enabled  the  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their  Autumn 
sports  with  practically  no  interruption.  An  added  incentive 
to  the  girls  in  their  hockey  has  been  furnished  in  the  three 
games  they  have  played  with  visiting  teams.  Our  girls  won 
their  games  with  the  Germantown  Friends'  School,  and  with 
The  Mary  Lyon  School,  and  lost  to  an  Old  Scholars'  Team. 

The  boys  have  had  a  good  soccer  season.  Four  afternoons 
a  week  there  have  been  games  on  each  of  the  three  fields. 
Carroll  T.  Brown  has  played  with  the  larger  boys,  and  has 
helped  improve  their  play.  Walter  H.  Magill  and  Cecil  R. 
Futer  have  served  in  a  like  capacity  on  the  two  other  fields. 

Our  "First  Team"  has  played  no-score  games  with  a  Ger- 
mantown Boys'  Club  Team,  and  with  George  School.  Later 
they  were  defeated  by  the  same  Germantown  Boys'  Club 
Team  (i-o),  and  by  Haverford  College  (i-o).  Three  games 
have  been  won,  being  with  Girard  Cillege  (2-1),  with  Old 
Scholars  (4-1).  and  with  Frankford  High  School  (4-1). 

George  L.  Jones  has  recently  spent  some  days  inspecting 
some  New  England  schools,  especially  as  regards  their  dormi- 
tory arrangements.  As  is  well  known,  extensive  changes  in 
Westtown  dormitory  arrangements  are  under  consideration. 
To  avoid  "false  steps"  so  far  as  possible,  experience  and  in- 
formation are  being  drawn  upon  from  all  available  sources. 

Until  now  nothing  has  been  done  to  try  to  make  up  for  the 
work  missed  by  our  five  weeks' enforced  vacation,  except  the 
elimination  of  the  "Week  End  Home  Visits."  A  committee 
of  the  faculty  has  further  measures  under  consideration.  As 
soon  as  any  decision  is  arrived  at  an  announcement  will  be 
made. 

Our  lecture  course  this  year  has  thus  far  proved  of  great 
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interest  to  all.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Samuel  H.  Brown's 
lecture  on  "  The  European  War,"  was  most  interesting  and 
instructive. 

C.  W.  P. 


THE  TREE  GOD  PLANTS. 

The  wind  that  blows  can  never  kill 

The  tree  God  plants. 
It  bloweth  east,  it  bloweth  west, 
The  tender  leaves  have  little  rest, 
But  every  wind  that  blows  is  best. 

The  tree  God  plants 
Strikes  deeper  root,  grows  higher  still, 
Spreads  wider  boughs,  for  God's  good  will 

Meets  all  its  wants. 

There  is  no  frost  hath  power  to  kill 

The  tree  God  shields, 
The  roots  are  warm  beneath  soft  snows 
And  when  Spring  comes  it  surely  knows, 
And  every  bud  to  blossom  blows. 

The  tree  God  shields 
Grows  on  apace  by  day  and  night, 
Till  sweet  to  taste  and  fair  to  sight 

Its  fruit  it  yields. 

There  is  no  storm  hath  power  to  blast 

The  tree  God  knows, 
No  thunderbolt  nor  beating  rain, 
Nor  lightning  flash,  nor  hurricane; 
When  they  are  spent  it  doth  remain. 

The  tree  God  knows 
Through  every  tempest  standeth  fast, 
And  from  its  first  day  to  its  last 

Still  fairer  grows. 

If  in  the  soul's  still  garden  place 

A  seed  God  sows, 
A  little  seed,  it  soon  will  grow, 
And  far  and  near  all  men  will  know 
For  Heavenly  lands  He  bids  it  blow. 

The  seed  God  sows — 
And  up  it  springs,  by  day  and  night 
Through  life,  through  death  it  groweth  right 

Forever  grows. 

(Author  unknown).    Repeated  at  a  Haverford  Summer  School  by  J.  R. 
Harris,  and  submitted  by  A.  Newhall. 


HADDONFIELD  AND  SALEM  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  met  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Twelfth  Month  12,  19 18,  at  Moores- 
town,  N.J.  The  attendance  seemed  rather  smaller  than  some- 
times. Three  ministers  from  other  meetings  were  present, 
Susanna  Kite,  John  B.  Garrett  and  Benjamin  Vail,  all  of  whom 
had  very  acceptable  vocal  service  in  the  meeting.  This  service 
was  summarized  by  the  clerk  in  a  brief  minute  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  felt  that  we  have  been  'sitting  in  heavenly 
places.'  In  considering  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon 
each  of  us  as  members  of  this  meeting,  the  solemn  query  has 
been  made:  'Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  Cross?  Am  I  a  follower  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ?'  We  have  always  been 
earnestly  encouraged  to  faithfulness  in  occupying  the  various 
talents  committed  to  us,  each  seeking  to  know  what  service 
our  Heavenly  Father  is  requiring  from  each,  remembering 
that  all  the  members  are  necessary  to  the  complete  body  of 
Christ,  even  His  church." 

The  business  meetings  of  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  except 
in  especial  cases,  the  business  meetings  of  all  its  subordinate 
meetings,  both  Monthly  and  Preparative,  are  by  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  joint  session.  This  oc- 
casioned the  bringing  up  of  the  question  whether  the  men's 
meeting  and  the  women's  meeting  still  existed  as  separate  meet- 
ings under  the  Discipline,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Rep- 


resentative Meeting  from  this  Quarter  was  requested  to  refer 
the  subject  to  the  Representative  Meeting. 

The  plan  of  holding  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  has  been  tried  for  the  past  year.  It  was  de- 
cided, however,  that  for  our  meeting  it  is  preferable  to  return 
to  our  former  practice  and  hereafter  to  begin  our  meetings  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Our  Religious  Service  Committee  reported  regarding  the 
matters  which  had  claimed  its  attention  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  particularly,  in  regard  to  the  openings  for  service 
at  Marlton.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  end  of  the  war  opened 
up  possibilities  for  greater  service  than  had  been  realized  in 
the  past  year. 

For  several  years,  one  of  our  members,  Herbert  V.  Nichol- 
son, has  been  usefully  engaged  in  Christian  work  in  Japan. 
The  subject  of  the  attitude  and  responsibility  of  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  regard  to  forwarding  this  work  was  earnestly  pre- 
sented. It  was  felt  that  if  we  are  to  grow,  we  must  reach  out, 
and  that  if  the  Meeting  is  to  attract  and  hold  the  loyal  in- 
terest, particularly  of  the  younger  members,  it  should  be  ready 
to  assume  a  sympathetic  share  in  some  of  the  outreaching 
interests  of  our  members.  Partly  in  view  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  a  committee  under  appoint- 
ment considering  the  subject  of  responsibility  toward  mission 
work,  no  final  decision  was  reached  at  this  time,  but  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  have  the  matter  under  advisement  and 
report  to  a  future  meeting. 

R.  C.  B. 


THE  IMPROVED  HADDONFIELD  SCHOOL. 

The  brick  building,  which  for  a  period  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  housed  the  Friends'  school  at  Haddonfield, 
has  been  very  thoroughly  renovated  and  remodeled  during 
the  past  Summer. 

One  end  of  this  building  was  formerly  rented  as  a  dwelling, 
but  the  whole  has  now  been  converted  to  school  purposes. 
Partitions  have  been  taken  out  in  part  of  the  second  story, 
making  a  large  and  attractive  primary  room,  with  seven  win- 
dows and  a  hardwood  floor. 

Two  small  rooms  thrown  into  one  have  made  a  bright  and 
cheery  kindergarten  room.  A  teachers'  rest-room  has  also 
been  provided  on  this  floor. 

On  the  first  floor  a  valuable  addition  is  a  reception-room  at 
the  front  of  the  house. 

In  the  basement  is  a  large  gymnasium  and  play-room,  a 
part  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  workshop.  Also  two  pleasant 
lunch-rooms,  ample  cloak-rooms,  a  rest-room  for  girls,  and  a 
lavatory  for  boys. 

Fresh  paper,  paint  and  varnish  have  done  their  share  in 
adding  to  the  appearance  both  inside  and  out. 

A  new  heater,  with  approved  ventilating  system,  has  beeen 
installed. 

The  front  of  the  house  is  much  improved  by  the  removal  of 
the  old  storm-door  and  the  building  of  a  concrete  porch  con- 
necting the  two  entrances. 

The  playgrounds,  too,  are  enlarged  and  improved,  giving 
ample  room  for  games  and  recreation  and  for  flower  beds  and 
shrubbery. 

L.  B.  K. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


"Eyes  and  No  Eyes." — The  verses  lately  printed  in  our 
"Corner"  about  those  two  little  girls  who  took  the  same  walk 
but  told  such  a  different  story  about  it,  recalled  an  older 
story,  "Eyes  and  No-Eyes,  Or  The  Art  of  Seeing,"  which 
our  grandmothers  used  to  read  (was  it  in  the  "  English  Read- 
er"?). At  any  rate  it  was  the  same  idea;  one  boy  seeing  much, 
the  other,  nothing.  And  the  writer  recently  came  across 
another  story — this  last  a  tale  of  the  Vermont  mountain 
country,  and  it  turns  on  the  "art  of  seeing"  with  the  mind's 
eye,  rather  than  the  outward  organs  of  sight. 

It  describes  a  summer  colony  of  city  people,  in  the  hamlet 
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of  Hilisboro,  and  a  small  girl,  who  loved  to  slip  away  from 
nursemaid  or  governess,  and  trudge  off  alone  to  an  abandoned 
farm  still  farther  up  the  mountain,  where  she  could  weave 
her  childish  fancies,  as  she  lay  on  the  soft  grass  in  the  door- 
vard  of  the  old  house,  watching  the  great  white  clouds 
sailing  across  a  river  of  blue  sky,"  all  the  long,  peaceful 
afternoon. 

Years  later,  her  school  and  college  days  over,  as  well  as 
many  months  spent  in  travel,  and  "seeing  the  world,"  the 
young  woman  seeks  out  again,  that  long  green  valley,  the 
scene  of  her  happy,  childish  holidays.  But  now  it  is  Spring, — 
too  early  for  the  "  Summer  people."  The  hotel  is  closed,  and 
she  takes  board  in  a  farmer's  family,  and  soon  begins  to  feel 
how  dull  and  narrow  and  unattractive  a  life  they  lead.  As 
a  child  she  had  never  thought  of  this,  but  now  it  seems  quite 
to  spoil  her  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  outdoor  world 
around  her. 

There  seems  nothing  about  which  she  can  talk  with  them; 
they  stare  at  her;  their  unattractive  meals  are  hastily  eaten, 
and  then  they  go  back  to  their  work.  The  children  roam  the 
fields  all  day,  but  seem  only  to  care  for  the  wild  strawberries 
they  gather,  or  rather  for  the  money  the  berries  will  bring. 
The  pictures  in  the  house  are  ugly,  and  the  one  flower  is  a 
petunia  with  magenta  blossoms,  and  stands  on  a  table  cov- 
ered with  a  red  cloth!  Such  a  color  contrast!  It  appears  to 
be  the  special  pride  of  the  grandmother,  a  tall,  silent  old 
woman,  who  walks  with  a  crutch. 

At  last — as  her  week's  visit  draws  to  a  close — the  visitor 
growing  more  and  more  restless  and  impatient,  concludes 
to  visit  the  old  mountain  farm  which  she  loved  as  a  child. 
Here  she  finds  some  changes,  too.  The  barn  has  tumbled 
to  ruin,  and  the  house  itself  is  used  for  storing  hay,  a  long 
whisp  of  which  hangs  above  the  doorway.  Pushing  her  way 
into  the  great  living-room,  once  the  centre  of  the  family 
life,  and  wondering  at  the  beauty  of  the  view  from  its  win- 
dows, she  sinks  down  on  the  hay  to  rest,  and  then  falls  asleep, 
lulled  by  the  peace,  and  by  her  fragrant  couch,  and  only 
wakes  when  she  hears  voices  beneath  the  window. 

Peering  out,  she  discovers  the  lame  grandmother,  and 
a  neighbor  woman  with  whom  she  is  chatting,  as  they  sit 
down  to  rest  in  the  shade.  And  while  she  wonders  whether 
to  show  herself  or  not,  she  hears  her  own  name,  and  finds 
they  are  talking  of  her.  Imagine  her  feelings  to  discover,  as 
they  talk  on,  that  they,  who  seem  to  her  so  stupid  and  dull  a 
family,  have  been  sorely  disappointed  in  her,  because,  as  the 
old  woman  puts  it,  she  "has  nothin'  to  say."  They  know  she 
has  traveled,  and  so,  when  she  first  came,  they  thought  she 
could  tell  them  about  "foreign  parts,"  and  the  "young  ones 
would  learn  somethin'." 

But  when  they  asked  her  about — Italy,  was  it?  Yes.  "What 
crops  did  they  raise  in  Italy?"  She  thought  and  thought,  and, 
after  awhile,  she  said,  "Olives."  Then  the  farmer  himself 
was  interested,  and  asked  how  soon  the  trees  would  bear, 
and  what  fertilizer  did  they  use,  and  how  was  the  crop  gath- 
ered? She  "had  never  noticed." 

Another  time  they  asked  about  the  taxes,  and  about  wages, 
and  rent.  She  "didn't  know."  She  "must  have  been  blind- 
folded" when  she  traveled,  and  had  "cotton  in  her  ears,"  and 
grandmother  laughed  merrily.  She  knew  no  more  about 
her  own  country  either,  though  she  spent  last  winter  in  Wash- 
ington. "  I  told  them  not  to  bother  the  poor  creature," 
grandmother  finished,  "So  now  we  visit,  at  odd  times,"  and 
keep  still  at  meals.  Imagine  how  the  listener's  cheeks  burned 
as  she  remembered  her  thoughts  about  those  silent  meals! 

But  now  the  two  women  began  to  talk  of  the  old  home- 
stead, and  the  two  children  coming  with  their  full  berry 
baskets,  to  rest  beside  them,  were  promised  "a  real  old-timey 
story"  and  grandmother  began  to  tell  of  "little  Aunt  Debby," 
her  grandfather's  sister,  and  her  life  on  "  the  old  place. "  How 
she  nursed  the  family  through  a  terrible  scourge  of  small-pox 
and  then  brought  up  the  baby  brother,  who  with  herself,  a 
girl  of  fourteen,  were  the  only  ones  spared  by  the  dreadful 
disease.    How,  when  her  long  life  was  near  its  end,  and  they 


asked  if  she  felt  afraid  to  die,  she  answered,  "Is  a  grain  of 
wheat  afraid  to  fall  into  the  ground?"  Then  she  pointed  to 
Aunt  Debby's  grave  in  the  little  family  burial-ground,  and 
one  of  the  children  was  directed  how  to  set  out  the  precious 
petunia  plant  by  it,  grandmother  adding  that  she  never  liked 
petunias  herself,  but  Aunt  Debby  had  loved  them  so  she 
always  started  a  pot  early,  to  set  out  there. 

From  the  talk  about  the  berry  picking  it  seemed  that  the 
boy  and  girl  were  anxiously  saving  every  penny  to  swell  the 
fund  that  would  send  their  big  brother  to  college  in  the  fall, 
and  "he'd  pay  it  back  when  he  got  ahead  a  little."  Soon 
after  they  all  started  on  their  homeward  way,  leaving  the 
city  woman  to  think  things  over. 

Of  course  we  see  it  all  as  we  read  the  story.  She  was  "  blind- 
folded" by  her  own  feeling  of  being  superior  to  these  country 
people.  It  was  silly  of  her  not  to  realize  how  much  pleasure 
she  might  have  given  them.  But  how  many  of  us  suffer  from 
the  same  sort  of  "blindness"?  And  this,  like  so  many  other 
things,  is  best  corrected  while  we  are  young. 

The  great  thought  of  these  wonderful  times  through  which 
we  are  now  living  is  service.  We  often  hear  soldiers  spoken 
of  as  being  "in  the  service,"  but  really  that  phrase  should 
include  us  all,  younger  and  older,  And,  being  "in  the  ser- 
vice" of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  one  of  our  most  useful  weapons 
is  that  "seeing  eye"  which  notes  the  needs  of  those  we  wish 
to  help, — and  the  way  to  reach  them. 

Is  not  this  the  greatest  service  our  Reconstruction  Workers 
have  found?  One  of  them,  in  a  private  letter,  described  a  rainy 
afternoon  "somewhere  in  France,"  and  how,  kept  by  the 
weather  from  his  outdoor  work,  he  spent  it  in  making  friends. 
He  took  coffee  with  an  old  woman  in  her  hut,  while  she  told 
him  her  troubles.  He  thought  it  "the  most  thrilling  moment," 
when  the  village  children  ran  after  him  down  the  street,  call- 
ing him  by  name. 

Much  of  just  such  friendly  work  has  been  done,  and  the 
best  of  it  is,  that  bombardments  and  evacuations  cannot 
break  it  down  nor  uproot  it.  Good-will  is  among  the  things 
that  "cannot  be  shaken"  by  such  means. 

So,  taking  care  of  our  mental  and  spiritual  eye-sight,  we 
shall  be  making  ready  to  stand  with  those  who  are  serving 
the  needs  of  the  world,  "with  good-will,  doing  service  as  to 
the  Lord." 

F.  T.  R. 


THE  COMEDY  OF  PETER. 

The  colossal  drama  of  the  war  has  projected  upon  the  already 
overcrowded  stage  of  the  world  countless  minor  dramas,  and 
although  many  of  these  are  tragedy  of  the  deepest  dye,  now 
and  again  one  emerges  from  its  sombre  brethren  in  the  guise 
of  comedy,  deeply  refreshing  to  the  war-wearied  sense. 

Among  the  latter  emerges  the  comedy  of  Peter. 

The  Dramatis  Persona;  are:  a  philanthropist,  a  wise  woman,  a 
schoolmaster,  The  Friends'  Emergency  Committee,  and, 
lastly,  Peter,  himself.  In  the  background  hover  the  Swiss 
Legation,  a  firm  of  scientific  instrument  makers,  and  an  in- 
terned "Hun,"  the  father  of  Peter.  While  the  action  proceeds 
there  is  a  continual  undercurrent  of  children's  voices  from  the 
wise  woman's  house  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  breaking  out  oc- 
casionally into  jubilant  chorus. 

The  comedy  begins  after  the  death  of  Peter's  mother,  when 
he  is  only  thirteen,  and  the  first  act  opens  with  the  sending  of 
Peter  to  the  wise  woman  by  the  Friends'  Emergency  Com- 
mittee. Here  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  state  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  woman  consists  in  regarding  little  German 
folks  as  equivalent  to  little  British  folks,  and  humanity  as  one 
large  family  regardless  of  racial  or  political  boundaries.  Her 
Christian  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  but  it  is  not 
Dora!  Here  the  philanthropist  comes  upon  the  scene,  and 
makes  himself  responsible  for  Peter's  board  and  lodging.  Then 
the  schoolmaster  appears  and  behaves  in  an  entireh  noble 
manner,  giving  Peter  not  merely  instruction,  but  what  is  even 
more  valuable,  sympathy.  (The  latter  quality  is  not  usually 
alluded  to  in  the  curriculum  of  our  elementary  or  even  ad- 
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vanced  schools).  All  this  time,  the  wise  woman  displays  her 
wisdom  in  providing  Peter  and  the  other  children  confided 
to  her  care,  with  a  happy,  wholesome  home  atmosphere. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  characters  may  be  ap- 
propriately displayed  by  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
referring  to  the  central  figure. 

The  Wise  Woman  to  the  Schoolmaster: 

"  He  owes  much  to  your  good  influence.  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  know  he  has  done  so  well  at  school.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  best  for  him  for  the  last  two  years,  and  with 
your  kindly  help,  they  have  been  happy  ones  for  him." 

The  same  is  the  Philanthropist. 

"  Peter  is  to  start  work  at  the  F  Instrument  Company 

next  Monday  week.  He  is  very  pleased.  He  will  only  earn 
very  little  to  begin  with  and  increase  with  his  worth.  I  am 
glad  the  Swiss  Legation  is  now  paying  ios.  a  week  for  him. 
.  .  .  The  little  he  earns  will  go  towards  buying  him  some 
new  boots,  etc.  He  has  never  had  any  new  clothes  since  he  has 

been  in  L  .    Now  he  needs  new  shirts  and  stockings, 

vest,  etc.,  which  can  be  paid  out  of  what  he  earns  after  a  time. 
.  .  .  The  three  older  boys,  Peter,  Alec  and  Edward,  all 
sleep  in  the  tent,  and  have  done  so  for  three  months." 

The  Schoolmaster  to  the  Philanthropist: 

"  Peter  was  top  of  the  school  last  term,  and  he  starts  work 
next  Monday.  It  is  work  that  just  suits  him — scientific  in- 
strument maker.  I  will  watch  him  in  his  work.  Can  you  send 
me  a  jew  more  like  him?" 

At  this  point  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that 
Peter's  uncle,  his  father's  brother,  is  a  scientific  instrument 
maker  in  Berlin,  and  that  when  it  was  known  that  the  British 
prisoners  at  Ruhleben  desired  a  spectroscope  for  scientific 
research  in  the  camp,  it  was  this  uncle  who  offered  to  lend  to 
them  for  the  period  of  the  war  a  spectrometer  and  prisms  worth 
1,650  marks;  and  this,  not  only  because  a  spectroscope  had 
been  provided  by  a  Member  of  the  Friends'  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  the  use  of  Germans  interned  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but 
as  a  testimony  to  his  gratitude  for  the  help  received  from  the 
Committee  by  his  brother's  family  in  England  in  their  dis- 
tress. 

The  first  act  of  the  comedy  is  now  played,  the  characters 
sustaining  their  roles,  not  in  the  narrow,  parochial,  but  the 
large  international  manner.  The  second  opens  with  the  appren- 
ticing of  Peter  to  the  firm  of  British  Scientific  Instrument 
makers.  Truly  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  the  destinies 
of  great  powers  and  little  persons  are  curiously  involved,  and 
how  the  vast  tragedy  and  the  small  comedy  proceed  side  by 
side  together.  Of  the  final  act,  and  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  who 
shall  tell? 

Olaf  Baker. 
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W.  Carroll  Brinton,  of  Frankford,  Penna.,  died  at  Sermaize  on  Twelfth 
Month  8th,  of  pneumonia.  Brinton  was  a  Friend  and  a  graduate  of  Hav- 
erford  College  (1915).  He  joined  the  Unit  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  sailing 
for  France  Tenth  Month  29th.  He  was  stationed  until  his  death  at  the 
Chateau  Hospital,  Sermaize. 


On  account  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza  and  the  consequent  impossi- 
bility of  holding  public  meetings,  Isaac  Sharpless,  having  proceeded  as 
far  as  Des  Moines  and  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  cancelled  the  remainder  of  his 
Western  tour  and  returned  to  his  home  on  the  15th  inst. 


Word  has  been  received  that  Dr.  Babbitt  has  just  completed  his  one 
thousandth  operation  at  Sermaize.  Only  fifteen  deaths  in  a  thousand 
cases  is  his  excellent  record. 


Amelia  Farbiszewski,  one  of  the  American  workers,  tells  of  her  jour- 
ney from  Buzuluk  to  Yokohama.  "We  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  across 
Siberia,  we  had  our  own  first-class  coupe\  We  had  with  us  the  primus  and 
cooked  our  meals.  We  had  a  kaska  every  morning  and  a  pudding  every 
evening.  The  tickets  did  not  cost  us  [anything].  I  went  as  a  Red  Cross 
worker,  too.  From  Vladivostock  I  had  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  State 
Department,  and  am  waiting  for  the  answer  in  Japan.  Yesterday  I  was 
in  Yokohama  to  see  an  American  consul,  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  all 
the  offices  closed,  the  town  was  decorated  with  flags.  At  three  p.  m.  from 
the  Union  Club  started  a  big  parade,  in  which  took  part  only  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  European  people.  Everybody  was  decorated  with  five  or 
six  different  flags,  the  rackets  were  very  abundant.  In  front  of  the  parade 
was  Japanese  band,  then  the  men  were  carrying  flags,  in  front  was  an 
American  flag  having  on  both  sides  the  British  flags,  then  the  others.  One 
could  feel  that  these  two  countries  are  really  friends." 


Circular  Letter  Sent  to  All  American  Workers. 

Paris,  Eleventh  Month  15,  1918. 

Dear  Friend: — 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  our  work  will  now  become  a  purely 
voluntary  service.  To  most  of  us  participation  in  this  work  has  meant 
the  positive  expression  of  our  deepest  convictions.  The  testing-time  of 
these  principles  is  at  hand.  If  we  are  really  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice 
for  them,  now  is  the  time  to  do  so.  Hitherto  our  principles  have  made  our 
way  of  life  easier  than  that  of  other  men  of  our  generation.  Had  we  not 
entered  this  service,  most  of  us  would  have  gone  to  prison  or  to  the  front 
— which,  for  many  of  us,  would  have  meant  death  or  mutilation. 

The  soldiers'  work  is  over  when  the  war  is  ended.  Our  work  is  hot 
done.  The  need  and  opportunity  are  greater  to-day  than  ever  before. 
For  months  to  come  people  will  be  pouring  back  into  the  liberated  vil- 
lages, to  find  themselves  homeless  and  shelterless,  without  the  most  ele- 
mental necessities  of  civilized  life,  without  food  and  clothing  or  the  op- 
portunity of  securing  them,  without  means  of  transport,  without  medical 
care,  without  farm  machinery  or  farm  animals,  without  anything.  What- 
ever the  ultimate  arrangement  for  war  damages  may  be,  the  immediate 
need  is  bitter  and  pressing  and  will  be  even  more  so  when  Spring  sends 
streams  of  refugees  pouring  homewards.  At  the  request  of  the  Sous- 
prefet  we  have  undertaken  to  care  for  forty-four  villages  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Verdun,  and  the  work  we  plan  to  do  will  not  be  done  unless 
we  do  it. 

Our  work  is  more  than  mere  relief;  it  is  the  expression  of  an  ideal  of 
life.  Our  service  is  to  be  rendered  all  the  more  gladly  and  freely  and  fruit- 
fully when  every  element  or  hint  of  compulsion  is  gone.  It  will  be  then 
that  we  may  make  people  who  have  not  understood  our  position  and  our 
ideals  see  that  we  have  sought  this  form  of  service  not  from  any  desire  to 
seek  a  lesser  sacrifice,  but  because  of  principles  which  form  a  part  of  an 
ideal  of  life  that  outlives  the  duration  of  war  and  will  continue  to  inspire 
us  when  the  military  obligations  of  our  countrymen  have  been  fulfilled. 

We  hope  that  most  of  our  members  will  stay  to  carry  out  the  work. 
All  are  needed;  no  one  should  feel  that  his  contribution  does  not  matter, 
whether  it  be  in  the  workshop  or  the  garage,  building  houses,  repairing 
farm  machinery,  helping  in  warehouse,  hospital  or  office,  it  is  all  part  of 
the  whole;  we  are  members  one  of  another  and  everyone  is  needed.  We 
shall  perhaps  never  again  have  such  a  chance  of  working  together  and 
giving  our  labor  for  so  great  and  constructive  an  effort  for  peace  and  good- 
will. 

The  duty  of  most  of  our  fellow-countrymen  has  led  them  to  the  battle- 
field and  many  of  them  have  fallen  there — what  are  we  prepared  to  do  for 
our  ideal? 

Charles  J.  Rhoads,        Charles  Evans, 
Wm.  C.  Biddle,  Joseph  H.  Haines. 


Bureau  of  Friends, 
Paris,  Eleventh  Month  16,  1918. 

C'estfini!  The  Great  War  has  come  to  a  close.  The  dove  of  peace  seems 
ready  to  again  alight  on  a  storm-tossed,  suffering  world.  Is  she  settling 
down  as  to  a  permanent  home  or  is  this  but  another  temporary  rest  from 
her  long,  wearying  flight?  What  is  this  peace  to  be?  Are  we  thinking 
only  of  a  respite  from  wars?  Wars,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  borne 
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testimony  against  since  the  days  of  those  illustrious  early  Quakers, 
George  Fox.  William  Perm  and  others!  What  are  our  duties  to-day? 
Perhaps  w  o  can  have  little  or  no  influence  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace. 
But  we  can  do  our  little  parts  toward  furthering  that  "peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  toward  men."  Wars  are  between  nations,  but  the  spirit  that  fos- 
ters wars  is  between  men.  William  Penn,  in  his  practical  "Essay  Toward 
the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe,"  written  as  long  ago  as  1793, 
Sftid:  "That  which  prevents  a  civil  war  in  a  nation  is  that  which  may  pre- 
vent it  abroad — justice." 

We  can  all  practice  justice,  forbearance,  tolerance,  honesty,  fair-deal- 
ing, etc.  These  should  lead  to  respect,  yes,  love,  from  our  fellow-men. 
Love  starts  in  the  family.  It  should  spread  to  our  friends,  to  our  neigh- 
bors. Jesus  said,  "Love  your  enemies."  Let  us  do  our  little  mite  toward 
the  consummation  of  that  perfect  brotherhood  of  man  that  will  include 
all  nations. 

Oui,  hi  guerre  est  fini.  But  not  the  thankfulness  and  the  rejoicing  and 
the  celebrating.  LTnless  the  Man  in  the  Moon  received  a  wireless,  he  surely 
must  have  thought,  when  he  looked  down  into  the  Paris  streets,  that  Paris 
had  been  captured.  Well,  it  was  captured,  by  a  delirium  of  joy.  Emotions 
so  powerful  that  strong  men  and  women  wept  before  the  statue  of  Strass- 
burg  till  the  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks!  And  the  crowds  in  the  boule- 
vards were  beyond  description.  And,  as  though  very  Nature  was  rejoic- 
ing in  the  universal  thanksgiving,  Paris  has  been  treated  to  five  days  of 
beautiful  clear,  crisp  autumnal  weather — ever  since  the  armistice  was 
signed? 

Leslie  Hotson  wrote,  some  time  back:  "Our  equipe  is  very  happy  here, 
and  if  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  general  opinion  is  that  our  morale  is  high 
and  rising  steadily.  Arthur  Fulton  voiced  our  sentiment  when  he  said 
that  we  don't  care  what  is  presented  to  us — we  go  at  it  and  do  it;  that  we 
are  getting  hard  as  nails,  American  nails.    .    .  . 

From  the  same  iquipe,  Jim  Norton  writes:  "Some  of  the  refugee  fami- 
lies, who  are  to  occupy  these  houses  when  they  are  finished,  are  now  liv- 
ing in  crowded  quarters  in  the  old  farm-house  at  Ferme  de  Galle,  where 
we  are  working,  and  frequently  come  out  to  inspect  the  'chateaux'  we  are 
building  for  them.  We  had  an  unexpected  half-holiday  to-day,  All  Saints' 
day,  which  was  a  great  fete  here.  We  made  use  of  the  afternoon  by  cutting 
and  hauling  a  camion  load  of  wood  to  an  old  woman  whom  we  had  seen 
hacking  brush  along  the  road  with  a  sickle  and  tottering  as  she  pushed 
pitiably  small  wheelbarrow-loads  of  wood.  We  got  permission  to  trim 
the  small  stuff  out  of  some  walnut  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  around 
the  aviation  field.  Leslie  Hotson  made  a  call  on  the  old  lady  and  her 
bed-ridden  husband,  ostensibly  to  tell  them  of  the  armistice  with  Turkey, 
and  the  Austrian  withdrawal — news  which  pleased  them — but  princi- 
pally to  find  out  the  size  of  her  fire-place.  We  had  a  pleasant  after- 
noon filling  the  camion  to  the  top  with  wood  for  the  old  couple  and  a 
still  more  pleasant  conclusion  to  the  afternoon's  work  when  we  watched 
the  old  woman's  expression  as  we  backed  the  car  to  her  yard  and  filled 
the  little  woodshed  full  to  overflowing,  and  piled  still  more  wood  in  the 
hencoop.  We  miss  Arthur  Fulton  very  much,  for  he  had  been  both  an 
excellent  leader  and  a  fine  companion.  Otherwise,  we  are  getting  along 
first-rate,  and  have  material  enough  on  hand  to  put  more  men  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  arrive." 

And  again:  "I  have  postponed  writing  thee  until  after  we  had  presented 
our  movie  of  'Quakers  Building  a  House  in  Thirty  Minutes,'  a  rather 
misleading  title  by  the  way.  Well,  the  show  came  off  to-day  and  wasn't 
so  disconcerting,  after  all.  We  had  been  asked  to  arrange  our  work  so 
as  to  show  the  walls  going  up.  We  improved  on  that  suggestion  and  so 
planned  the  work  that  when  the  movie  man  started  turning  the  crank,  he 
caught  the  outside  walls  going  up  at  one  end,  the  interior  finish  walls 
being  placed  in  the  middle  room  and  the  roof  beams  being  laid  at  the 
other  end  of  the  same  house.  And  on  the  adjacent  house  roof  panels 
were  being  placed  at  one  end  and  tarred  paper  being  laid  at  the  other. 
So  we  all  were  included  in  the  picture.  However,  we  did  not  show  the 
'puttering'  work  of  nailing  on  cover  joints  and  finishing  strips,  nor  dig- 
ging foundations  and  ditches.  We  understand  the  pictures  are  to  be 
used  for  Red  Cross  publicity  in  the  States.  A  journalist  was  in  the  party 
and  inquired  about  the  details  of  this  Refugee  Centre,  so  there  doubtless 
will  be  some  printed  publicity,  also." 

Richard  Wood  from  the  new  iquipe  at  Chatillon-sur-Marne  reports: 
"  During  this  week  we  have  unloaded  the  twelve  houses  that  were  shipped 
up  from  Dole  some  time  ago,  and  hauled  them  up  to  the  square  at  Villers, 
where  we  have  stacked  the  parts  as  we  were  not  able  to  deposit  them  on 
the  sites  where  the  houses  are  to  be  put  up,  because  the  French  engineer 


has  not  yet  decided  on  the  sites.  Gerald  Wood,  Arthur  Jones,  Griffin  and 
Horine  arrived  to-day  in  good  shape.  We  hope  Parker  can  get  here  short- 
ly. All  the  men  seem  to  be  in  good  shape  physically  and  are  working  well. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  the  foundations  for  the  first  of  the  houses  in  which 
we  are  to  live,  are  ready,  and  the  expectation  is  to  put  the  rest  of  the  house 
up  in  short  time  next  week.  The  two  large  houses  of  the  Malabry  type, 
which  are  to  complete  our  barrack  arrangement,  have  not  arrived  yet. 
This  is  certainly  a  glorious  country  and  everyone  is  appreciating  it  in  spite 
of  considerable  rain  and  mud.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  been 
able  to  procure  the  services  of  twenty-four  German  prisoners,  so  are  using 
only  two  of  our  men,  Winslow  and  Zachary.  The  threshing  this  week  has 
been  delayed  by  wet  weather  and  the  Aggies  have  been  of  great  aid 
in  loading  and  unloading  truckloads  of  house  parts." 


Fun  for  Little  Italy. 

The  first  public  playground  in  all  Italy  was  opened  in  Milan  on  the  thir- 
ty-first of  Eighth  Month,  1918.  One  thousand  children  a  day  are  kept  off 
the  street,  learning  under  supervision  many  lessons  of  sharing  and  play. 

The  playground  is  the  outcome  of  four  months  of  planning  by  an  Amer- 
ican Friend's  worker  on  loan  to  the  Red  Cross,  Marjorie  D.  Johnson.  It 
is  part  .of  the  Red  Cross  scheme  to  alleviate  conditions  in  Milan,  which 
are  unusually  bad  since  the  coming  in  of  great  numbers  of  refugees.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  people  daily  are  being  fed  in  the  soup  kitchen;  and  in 
the  summer  seven  hundred  refugees  and  members  of  soldiers'  families, 
mostly  women  and  children,  were  sent  to  the  country  each  day  for  a  real 
holiday — a  scheme  which  is  described  as  "most  astonishingly  success- 
ful." The  playground  has  proved  so  worth  while  that  the  Italians  them- 
selves are  going  to  open  some. 

Sometimes  the  work  done  is  of  a  more  pressing  nature.  When  refugees 
were  passing  through  the  city  a  little  group  of  relief  workers  used  to  rise 
at  four  and  go  to  the  station  to  give  to  each  one  of  them  a  small  lunch. 
"Never,  perhaps,"  says  M.  D.  Johnson,  "did  any  workers  receive  so  much 
warm  thanks  for  such  a  small  gift.  They  are  likened  to  angels,  the  Society 
called  'The  friend  of  the  world,  of  liberty,  of  the  oppressed.'  The  lunch 
does  not  seem  a  great  deal,  but  it  gives  courage,  it  brings  cheer,  it  tells 
a  tale  of  brotherhood.  It  says,  'We  are  here  from  your  sister  country 
across  the  seas  to  help  in  every  way  we  can,  be  it  small  or  great.  Are 
you  hungry?  We  will  feed  you.  Are  you  naked?  We  will  clothe  you.  We 
may  not  know  your  name,  your  age,  or  anything  about  you,  but  we  know 
that  you  are  suffering  and  enduring  more  than  we  can  imagine  to  make 
the  world  a  safer  place  for  all  our  children,  both  sides  the  ocean.  Our 
'bit'  may  not  be  so  big  as  yours,  but  it  is  done  cheerfully  and  lovingly.' 
Words  are  wholly  inadequate  to  describe  the  wondering  and  delighted 
looks  and  expressions  on  the  faces  of  those  who  are  suffering  so  much." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

[The  following  report  was  read  at  the  Representative  Meeting  on  the 
20th.    Details  of  that  meeting  will  appear  in  next  number.  1 

The  Armistice  was  signed  Eleventh  Month  11th  last,  between  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  and  thus  the  World  War,  which  had  for  more  than  four 
years  been  bleeding  the  nations  of  the  world,  suddenly  terminated  and 
we  are  profoundly  thankful  for  such  a  result.  Many  changes  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  place  our  country  once  more  on  a  peace  basis. 

We  are  informed  that  Conscientious  Objectors  retained  in  military 
camps  for  refusing  national  service  will  be  discharged;  those  who  have 
been  court-martialled  and  sentenced  for  long  terms  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
for  refusing  service  which  for  conscientious  reasons  they  dared  not  perform, 
have  mostly  had  their  sentences  revoked,  though  some  time  must  elapse 
before  definite  actions  can  be  expected  to  result  in  the  release  of  all  of 
them.  These  cases  show  that  the  Government  recognizes  the  force  of 
Secretary  Baker's  order  which  provides  that  these  men  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished. 

Men  who  have  been  furloughed  either  for  farming  or  for  Reconstruc- 
tion Work  will,  or  have  been,  released,  and  there  are  no  more  furloughs 
being  granted;  this  opens  a  large  field  for  voluntary  service  in  foreign  lands 
under  the  A.  F.  S.  C,  for,  after  the  release  of  men  now  in  camp  who  have 
already  been  passed  for  this  work,  persons  in  the  future  must  enter  of  their 
own  volition. 

There  was  never  such  an  opportunity  for  Friends  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  their  position  as  opposed  to  militarism  as  the  present,  and  the  work  is 
only  fairly  under  way. 

The  service  of  this  Committee  in  assisting  our  members  in  military 
camps  or  on  furlough  it  would  appear  is  nearly  or  quite  completed. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Twelfth  Month  26,  1918. 


As  has  boon  stated,  your  secretary,  upon  invitation  of  the  A.  F.  S.  C, 
has  taken  a  desk  at  the  offices,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  with  the  expectation 
of  spending  a  portion  of  his  time  in  that  service,  particularly  the  farm  fur- 
lough department,  for  the  Government  had  promised  to  turn  over  a  large 
number  of  C.  O.'s  to  the  Committee,  but  this  is  all  changed. 

There  has  been,  however,  no  cessation  in  the  opportunity  for  service, 
for  while  activity  in  connection  with  C.  O.'s  in  camp  or  on  furlough  is 
fast  drawing  to  a  close,  yet  work  in  connection  with  the  Peace  Committee 
and  the  publicity  work  in  the  Service  Committee  offer  ample  opportunity 
for  such  time  as  may  be  spared  from  the  Central  Office  at  304  Arch  Street. 

Some  groups  of  Mennonites  have  given  liberally  of  their  money  for 
Reconstruction;  their  women  have  been  industrious  in  making  garments 
for  the  same  good  cause,  and  a  few  of  their  men  have  offered  themselves 
for  service  abroad,  but  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  aims,  as  well  as 
accomplishments  of  the  Service  Committee  has  been  thought  best,  and 
•your  secretary  has  entered  this  field  for  that  organization  among  Mennon- 
ites of  Lancaster  County  and  some  other  places.  Twenty-five  meetings 
have  been  held;  at  two  of  which  1,000  or  more  persons  were  present; 
audiences  of  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  were  not  unusual;  the  influenza 
which  still  prevails  has  interfered  with  the  attendance  in  some  places. 

There  is  much  among  the  Mennonites  to  arouse  the  sympathy  and  in- 
terest of  Friends  and  our  ministers  who  attended  a  good  number  of  these 
meetings  on  request,  helped  to  cement  the  good  feeling  which  exists  and 
which  needs  to  be  more  and  more  fostered. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  very  definite  service  in  thus 
spreading  before  these  sincere  Christian  people  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
Relief  work  abroad;  they  are  mostly  farmers  and  have  been  very  pros- 
perous, and  they  seem  increasingly  inclined  to  open  their  hearts  and  purses 
to  lessen  the  distress  in  foreign  lands. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  War  Department  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Exemption  Committee: 
To  Secretary  Newton  D.  Baker: 

The  Representative  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  in 
session  at  Philadelphia,  recognizing  the  consideration  shown  to  our  own 
members,  desires  earnestly  to  voice  the  protest  of  their  membership,  and 
many  of  their  fellow-citizens,  against  the  punishment  of  all  Conscientious 
Objectors  still  held  in  Federal  prisons  under  sentences  of  court  martial. 
We  are  sure  that  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  would  support  action 
granting  their  immediate  release. 

Friends  who  wish  full  information  in  regard  to  suffering  "C.  O.'s"  at 
the  military  prisons  and  a  finely-tempered  statement  of  the  whole  case, 
should  read  "War's  Heretics,"  by  Norman  Thomas,  in  The  Survey  for 
Twelfth  Month  7th.  The  conclusion  of  the  absolutists  (how  relatively 
few  we  have  really  had)  is  thus  summarized :  "Peace,  they  are  persuaded, 
will  never  come  on  earth  while  the  state  has  in  its  hands  the  tool  of  con- 
scription wherewith  to  make  every  individual  its  servant  in  war.  Dis- 
armament means,  first  of  all,  the  laying  aside  of  this  most  terrible  of  weap- 
ons over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men.  In  short,  these  objectors 
are  pioneers  of  a  new  conception  of  the  state  and  of  the  rights  of  person- 
ality to  which  they  will  be  loyal,  though  loyalty  leads  to  prison  or  to  death." 

Norman  Thomas  moralizes  on  the  situation  in  a  way  to  which  we  can 
all  respond: 

"In  a  war  against  Prussianism  was  it  really  necessary  that  we  should 
vindicate  our  superior  conception  of  democracy  by  sending  a  group  of 
idealists,  lovers  of  the  future — fanatics,  if  you  will — to  prison  for  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  that,  too,  to  prisons  where  indefinite 
solitary  confinement  is  the  accepted  method  of  breaking  men's  wills? 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  must  we  keep  them  there?  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  problem  of  conscientious  objection  which  thoughtful  Americans  must 
face,  and  its  adequate  answer  can  be  given  not  by  the  War  Department 
but  only  by  the  people  themselves.  The  machinery  of  the  state  may  crush 
these  rebel  spirits  in  one  way  or  another;  but  if  so,  it  is  not  democracy 
which  will  have  won  the  war." 

The  Extension  Committee  of  the  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  readers  of  The  Friend 
to  The  World  To-morrow.  This  monthly  magazine,  published  by  the  Fel- 
lowship Press,  118  E.  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  presents  more 
nearly  than  any  other  monthly  we  know  the  attitude  that  is  in  accord- 
ance with  Friends'  principles.  It  deals  most  helpfully  with  the  problems 
of  peace,  of  the  social  order,  and  of  the  new  internationalism.  We  believe 
this  Committee  would  accomplish  a  large  bit  of  the  service  for  which  it 
was  appointed  if  it  could  induce.  Friends  generally  to  send  a  dollar  for  the 


magazine  for  1919  and  then  to  read  its  spiritual  interpretation  of  current 
problems. 

Ttjnesassa  Notes. — Through  the  liberal  generosity  of  interested 
friends  of  Tunesassa  the  equipment  of  the  school  building  is  more  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  than  formerly.  The  improvements  are  attractive 
and  substantial — thus  doing  credit  to  the  cost  involved.  Twenty-six 
boys  and  twenty-nine  girls  have  been  in  attendance  the  present  term. 
Besides  a  study-course  of  eight  grades,  the  curriculum  includes  training 
in  dairy  and  garden  farming,  care  of  live  stock,  sewing,  and  general  house- 
keeping. It  is  hoped  that  manual  training  can  be  revived. 

There  are  three  pupils  in  the  finishing  class  this  year.  It  is  always  re- 
freshing to  the  management  when  our  graduates  and  other  leaving  the 
School  pursue  their  studies  further.  "The  Tunesassa  General  Improve- 
ment Association"  continues  to  meet  bi-weekly.  Recently  the  "B" 
school  gave  the  entertainment,  later  the  "A"  school,  and  the  latest  meet- 
ing was  conducted  by  the  Faculty.  A  part  of  the  program  portrayed  Wil- 
liam Penn's  treaty  and  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Only  two  of  the  Tu- 
nesassa group  of  sixty-one  escaped  the  attack  of  the  influenza  epidemic. 
During  the  stress  of  the  sickness,  a  guest  and  five  young  Indian  women 
from  the  Reservation  did  valuable  service  in  nursing.  One  of  these 
remarked  while  preparing  to  help  (voicing  the  others'  attitude  as  well  as 
her  own),  "We  are  anxious  to  come." 

The  death  of  Caroline  Moffitt  occurred  at  the  tenant-house;  her  re- 
mains were  interred  in  a  grave  plot  on  the  farm. 

Several  members  of  the  Committee  have  visited  the  School  recently, 
giving  us  impetus  and  help.  H.  B.  L. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for 
Teachers  on  the  27th  was  an  occasion  of  interest.  The  principal  reported 
the  receipt  of  a  check  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  Harriet  Blanchard  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  expenses  of  the  Summer  School.  The  gift  is  a  duplicate 
of  a  similar  one  last  year.  It  is  hoped  this  forward-looking  benefaction 
will  stimulate  others  for  this  special  object,  but  particularly  for  the  press- 
ing needs  of  maintenance  at  a  time  that  seems  like  a  crisis.  The  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  issued  an  appeal  for  the  support  of 
schools  for  Colored  people. 

The  principal,  his  wife  and  some  of  the  teachers  are  engaged  in  a  visi- 
tation of  churches  in  and  near  Philadelphia  that  are  prominent  in  leading 
the  race  to  higher  things.  Much  of  interest  is  disclosed  and  opportunities 
for  co-operation  with  Cheyney  multiply. 

It  was  decided  to  have  a  public  meeting  at  Witherspoon  Hall  at  the 
end  of  First  Month.  An  echo  of  last  year's  meeting  was  at  hand  the  day 
of  the  Board  meeting  in  a  welcome  check  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  a 
friend,  made  on  that  occasion. 

Reports  from  West  Chester  and  Media  gave  welcome  testimony  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  extension  work.  All  these  fines  could  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  necessary  expenses  of  them  were  forthcoming. 

Prompted  by  Carolena  M.  Wood,  John  Fisher  Carr,  of  the  Immigrant 
Publication  Society,  241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  sent  us  a 
copy  of  a  little  paper-covered  booklet,  entitled,  "War's  End;  The  Italian 
Immigrant  Speaks  of  the  Future."  The  price  is  fifteen  cents.  This, 
and  other  publications  of  the  Immigration  Society  are  of  great  value  to 
all  who  would  respond  to  "Americanization"  as  an  absolutely  necessary 
means  to  a  world  peace.  Our  polyglot  populations  probably  have  no 
unifying  principles  so  certainly  common  to  them  all  as  a  love  of  Peace. 
Shall  we  learn  how  to  capitalize  it  against  future  calamities? 

The  temper  of  this  little  book  and  of  this  valuable  Society  is  shown  in 
the  concluding  paragraph: 

"As  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  stood  the  tree  of  life,  mystically,  the  Nea- 
politan saw  our  country,  now  forever  his  own,  as  a  new  tree  of  life:  The 
Mississippi  is  the  trunk;  its  broad  tributary  rivers,  the  branches;  the 
states,  its  marvelous  fruit.  And  again,  America,  in  his  vision,  is  a  wondrous 
tower  of  peace  that  God  has  caused  to  be  built  for  the  triumph  of  liberty 
and  of  oppressed  humanity — a  tower  that  indeed  is  the  work  of  the  mar- 
tyred souls,  who  century  after  century,  have  dreamed  vainly  of  liberty, 
of  those  who  have  cried  out  to  unanswering  stars  beneath  the  yoke  of 
tyranny.  It  is  so  strongly  built  that  the  cannons  of  the  whole  world 
cannot  shatter  it;  and  never  a  star  shall  be  lost  from  its  flag.  America, 
the  vision  proclaims,  as  with  the  blowing  of  bugles,  is  to  carry  the  message 
and  the  charity  of  Christ  to  all  mankind,  leading  the  world  always  to  new 
and  nobler  ideals,  to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  life  of  the  universe 
— "into  the  single  faith  of  future  days" — into  the  peace  and  splendor 
and  glory  into  which,  in  the  end,  all  humanity  shall  blessedly  enter." 


Twelfth  Month  86,  1918. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 

WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWattera 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  andfanct 

TbcsM,  Ipnica  mi 


Established  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Winter  Term  First  Month  6  to  Third  Month  22,  1919 

Free  instruction  to  young  people  who  have 
been  engaged  in  Friends'  Recon- 
struction work  in  France. 

Write  for  new  catalog,  just  published. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA, 

Special  Attention  Gicen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

Friends'    Bible  Association 

has  its  headquarters  at 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cure the  bookt  thejr  may  want     i  : 


"\A7E  don't  maintain  two  shifts  here, 
but  we  have  been  known  to  work 
36  hours  at  a  stretch  to  get  hurry-up 
jobs  through  on  time.  We  do  work 
night  ancj  day  when  we  have  to. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.Linton  Engle.Pru.         1336  Cherry  Street.  Phila. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerab 
Ball  'Phone  M  Sprue*  1M« 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Boo\s  and 
all  boofe  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  y°ur  own  denomina- 
tional house. 


No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 


Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 


LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 
Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaitc 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


WANTED — WOMAN  OF  REFINEMENT  AS  HOTEL 
clerk.  Typewriter. 

Nathan  L.  Jones,  Hotel  Glaslyn, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


w 


ANTED— POSITION  AS  COMPANION,  BY  LADY 

accustomed  to  Friends.    Good  reader. 
Address  H.  M.  T.,  care  of  J.  B.  Hutchinson, 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


VOUNG   FRIEND  WOULD  GIVE  SERVICES  AS 
companion  or  governess,  in  return  for  considerate 
home  in  South.    Apply  R.  M.,  care  of  F.  Huntley, 

Woodside,  Germantown. 


WANTED— A  PRACTICAL  FARMER  TO  WORK 
on  halves  a  Chester  County  farm  of  150  acres,  raisms 
grain  and  stock,  and  having  a  small  dairy.  Position  open 
any  time.  Apply  S.  F.,  "The  Friend.  ' 


WANTED— A  YOUNG  WOMAN  TO  HELP  WITH 
the  care  of  a  two-year-old  child  and  assist  in  a  launly 
boarding  near  Philadelphia. 

Apply  to  X,  care  of  "Thb  Fbibnd. 
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IKK'. 


BELTIjHS. 


J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

FACTORY  AND  TANNERY.  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

■      NO  CHARGE   EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

i 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Herbert  V.  Nicholson,  who  for  three  years  has  been 
a  most  efficient  business  secretary  at  the  Friends' 
Mission  in  Tokio,  Japan,  is  resigning  his  position  to 
study  Japanese  and  to  take  up  other  lines  of  work. 
The  F.  M.  A.  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  is  very  de- 
sirous of  filling  his  place  as  soon  as  possible.  The  posi- 
tion calls  for  a  man  or  woman  trained  in  business 
methods,  with  a  knowledge  of  type-writing,  stenog- 
raphy, filing  and  bookkeeping.  This  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  Gilbert  Bowles  and  his  co-workers  in 
the  many  lines  of  work  which  present  themselves. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Ellen  W. 
Longstreth,  Chairman  Candidates  Committee,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 


R.  C.  Ballinger       Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A,  Strattoo 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spr  ace  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends  War  Relief  in  all  Park  of  tit  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 
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"  Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 


PROBLEMS  OF  PEACE. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

As  the  weeks  of  the  armistice  multiply  it  becomes  more  and 
more  clear  that  a  League  of  Nations  will  be  a  necessary  key- 
stone to  the  arch  of  a  "permanent  peace."  The  present 
misfortune  seems  to  be  that  the  political  complications  of 
such  a  League  are  being  greatly  stressed,  and  the  difficulties 
of  a  situation,  already  bristling  with  difficulties,  are  thus  greatly 
increased.  In  such  a  dilemma  it  is  easy  enough  to  be  carried 
off  of  one's  feet;  to  give  way  to  discouragement,  and  so  to 
become  a  prophet  of  ill.  Friends  have  been  awaiting  the 
constructive  opportunity.  They  must  feel  challenged  now 
as  never  before  to  find  out,  where  and  how,  best  to  contribute 
the  weight  of  their  influence. 

Unhappily  the  difficulties  are  not  wholly  political.  They 
involve  our  religious  convictions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force,  so  that  in  England,  which  seems  nearer  to  the  peace 
arena  than  we  do,  Friends  have  been  not  a  little  divided  by 
the  issue.  The  Society  has  been  committed  to  a  League  of 
Nations  from  its  beginning  by  William  Penn  as  its  spokesman. 
In  recent  presentations,  under  the  name  of  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  military  features  have  been  so  stressed  as  to  make  the 
whole  proposal  seem  like  the  old  enemy — the  Balance  of 
Power.  Thus  the  latest  appeal  on  the  subject  to  come  into 
our  hands  from  the  "League  of  Free  Nations  Association" 
says  explicitly  that,  "The  League  should  not  be,  in  the  first 
stage,  a  proposal  to  relinquish  arms,  but  to  combine  them; 
it  should  be  an  agreement  upon  the  methods  by  which  they 
can  be  used  in  common  for  common  security.  The  League 
of  Nations  is  not  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  force,  but  the 
organization  of  force  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  effective  for 
our  common  protection."  (Statement  of  Principles,  p.  5). 
After  such  a  confession  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  this  As- 
sociation should  seek  a  means  to  escape  what  it  describes  as 
an  "immense  bureaucratic  union  of  governments  instead  of 
a  democratic  union  of  peoples." 

Before  such  a  program  and  in  the  face  of  such  dangers, 


others  than  Friends  are  halted.  Thus  Canon  Swayne,  Dean 
of  Manchester  (Eng.),  is  quoted  as  saying  the  League  of 
Nations  "must  have  supernatural  authority  if  it  is  to  stand 
the  test  of  shifting  political  expediency.  A  league  of  churches 
should  aid  a  league  of  nations."  This,  while  not  the  protest 
of  a  sensitive  Quaker  conscience,  indicates  something  of  the 
direction  in  which  such  are  driven.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  it  represents  a  background  of  influential  sentiment 
that  will  buttress  all  who  in  this  crisis  will  stand  for  a  much 
more  distinct  Christian  peace  policy. 

We  should  not  wish  to  plead  for  any  compromising  casuistry 
in  attempting  to  deal  frankly  with  these  complications.  It 
does  seem  clear,  however,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
a  League,  fraternity  and  co-operation  between  nations,  should 
have  our  enthusiastic  support.  If  we  plead  and  work  for 
these,  we  are  not  embarrassing  those  who  are  committed  to  a 
definite  program  with  some  features  which  we  distinctly  dis- 
approve. 

DISARMAMENT. 

At  the  request  of  the  Immigration  Society  we  last  week 
called  attention  to  a  booklet  published  by  them  to  disclose  the 
heart  of  the  Italian  immigrant  on  the  subject  of  world  peace. 
What  is  true  of  the  Italian  immigrant  is  true  of  many  other 
nationalities  in  our  midst.  They  came  to  the  United  States 
as  an  asylum  from  militarism.  Their  idea  of  freedom,  crude 
enough  in  many  respects,  involves  freedom  from  conscription. 
Any  general  plea  therefore  at  this  juncture  for  disarmament 
as  an  essential  part  of  peace  parleys  will  have  the  sentiment 
of  these  millions  of  our  population  behind  it.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  war-sick  Europe  can  also  furnish  a  great  re-inforce- 
ment  of  such  a  plea?  Has  that  very  large  sentiment  for  dis- 
armament in  our  churches  and  colleges,  gladly  manifested 
before  19 14,  been  stilled  forever?  Is  it  not  the  actual  situa- 
tion that  the  crying  need  of  the  moment  is  an  intelligent 
mobilization  of  the  disarmament  capital  of  the  world?  Is 
this  possibly  the  coup  d'etat  waiting  upon  the  Women's  Peace 
Party? 

In  any  event,  as  loyal  citizens,  we  must  not  fail  to  emphasize 
the  evident  relationships  between  disarmament  and  that 
League  of  Nations  which  has  made  our  Canadian  border  safe 
for  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

COMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

Clearly,  disarmament  involves  a  death  blow  to  compulsory 
military  training.  Two  events  that  have  come  out  of  the 
war  have  arrested  the  thoughtful  on  this  subject.  The  great- 
est Educational  bill  of  English  history — the  Fisher  bill — makes 
no  provision  whatever  for  military  training.  Let  us  remember 
one  of  the  compelling  motives  of  this  bill  has  been  to  remedy 
the  defect  in  English  education  disclosed  by  the  war.  Our 
nation  can  hardly  be  forced  to  take  a  retrograde  step  in  the 
face  of  the  example  of  England. 

The  break-down  of  military  training  in  our  colleges  during 
the  past  three  months  cannot  be  explained  by  any  one  reason. 
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It  is,  however,  impossible  to  conceal  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
toward  the  system  on  the  part  of  "our  boys."  By  judgment 
and  instinct,  too,  they  have  perceived  that  in  military  training 
they  were  actually  surrendering  "  the  habits  of  liberty."  One 
of  the  foremost  of  these  habits  is  initiative.  Military  train- 
ing is  absolutely  fatal  to  initiative.  So  while  the  peril  of 
compulsory  service  may  confront  us  as  never  before  we  are 
in  a  sense  better  prepared  than  ever  to  thwart  it. 

On  this  subject,  however,  the  last  word  not  unlikely  will 
involve  a  constructive  program  of  civil  service  for  all  youths 
as  they  reach  adult  life.  Most  of  our  Friends'  schools  in 
England  have  already  responded  to  the  call  for  preparation 
for  some  such  national  service  by  every  scholar,  and  the 
children  have  reacted  favorably  to  the  idea.  What  an  advance 
in  civic  virtue  and  efficiency  such  a  system  might  mean !. 

A  League  of  Nations,  Disarmament  and  an  escape  from 
military  service  may  be  some  of  the  best  fruits  of  peace. 
The  guarantees  of  peace,  however,  as  emphasized  by  Canon 
Swayne,  must  be  of  a  higher  and  spiritual  character.  This 
has  been  put  so  admirably  by  the  National  Reform  Association 
that  we  gladly  reprint  at  their  request  their  appeal  under  the 
following  title:  J-  H.  B. 

THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE. 

"All  these  measures  [dealt  with  above]  are  prominent  in 
men's  minds.  They  are  important.  They  are  in  harmony  with 
God's  plans  for  nations.  But  all  of  them  taken  together  do 
not  form  a  bulwark  sufficiently  high  and  strong  to  hold  back 
the  flood  tide  of  war  in  some  critical  hour  of  aroused  national 
ambition,  cupidity  or  resentment.  They  are  not  a  complete 
guarantee.  Such  plans  partake  too  much  of  merely  human 
wisdom.  They  are  good,  but  not  fundamental.  They  are 
not  founded  on  the  rock.  The  problems  of  true  and  permanent 
peace  are  solved  only  by  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. For  all  the  ills  that  afflict  the  individual  and  the  world 
only  one  solution  can  be  offered:  and  that  is — God!  "Say 
among  the  nations,  Jehovah  reigneth!" 

But  let  it  be  clearly  marked  in  this  connection  that  for 
permanent  peace  we  need  more  than  the  prevalence  of  moral 
and  Christian  sentiment  among  us.  This  has  not  prevented 
war  in  the  past.  It  did  not  prevent  our  civil  war.  Nor  is 
a  revival  of  evangelical  religion  wholly  sufficient  to  prevent 
war.  A  world  revival  would  be  a  great  barrier  to  war,  but 
might  not  be  enough.  Not  merely  in  the  growth  of  individual 
religion  do  we  find  the  cure  for  war.  There  is  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  religion  of  a  man  and  the  religion  of  a  nation. 
Both  are  necessary  as  the  guarantee  against  war.  Christianity 
to  be  full  orbed  and  effective,  must  be  individual  and  institu- 
tional and  international. 

Facing  the  vast  problem  of  reconstruction  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  greatest  and  most  destructive  war  ever  waged  in  human 
history,  the  world  never  needed  more  to  learn  distinctly  and 
comprehensively  that  the  nation  is  a  moral  being  with  its  own 
direct  and  responsible  relation  to  God;  that  the  Bible  contains 
laws  for  the  nation  and  its  government  as  certainly  as  it  does 
for  the  individual  and  the  church;  that,  while  the  church  and 
state  should  not  be  united,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
Christianity  and  the  state  should  never  be  separated;  that 
law  hath  its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God,  that  men  cannot  make 
law,  and  the  law-giver  must  come  down  from  the  mount; 
that  all  human  rulers  are  subject  to  the  Governor  among  the 
nations,  receive  their  authority  from  him  through  the  peoples, 


and  are  solemnly  responsible  to  God  for  the  exercise  of  their 
power;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  that  all  nations  and  rulers  must  honor  and 
obey  him:  that  such  honor  and  obedience  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  bestowment  of  his  power  and  favor  for  national  pros- 
perity and  peace;  that  nations  should  make  his  law  the  corner- 
stone of  their  governmental  fabric;  and  that  all  treaties  of 
peace  should  be  made  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  Christ: 
Amen! 

It  would  be  a  most  helpful  course  for  the  world,  and  a  most 
encouraging  ground  for  assurance  of  success,  if  the  coming 
Peace  Conference  in  Europe  would  begin  its  work  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  the  stipulations  of  the 
peace  treaty  would  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  so  far  as  they  apply  to  present  problems  in  civil  life. 
In  hoc  signo  vinces.  May  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  rest  above 
the  House  of  Peace  at  Versailles! 

"Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,"  whose 
name  is  called  "Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  On  his  shoulders 
rests  the  government  of  this  world.  Of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  of  his  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  and  only 
in  submission  and  obedience  to  him  will  the  nations'  rulers 
and  the  diplomats  of  the  world  in  their  search  for  power  find 
the  true  pathway  to  its  permanent  goal." 

THE  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  on 
Twelfth  Month  20th,  was  well  attended.  The  cessation  of 
hostilities  since  the  meeting  was  last  together  was  referred  to 
by  the  presiding  clerk  and  an  appropriate  record  of  thankful- 
ness was  directed  to  be  put  on  the  minutes. 

The  correspondence  from  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
in  regard  to  co-operation  in  a  world  Conference  on  Peace  had 
been  attended  to  by  the  clerk.  Such  efforts  are  for  the  moment 
suspended,  but  the  assurance  had  been  given  that  we  are  ready 
to  co-operate. 

The  subject  of  incorporation  of  the  Society  was  last  month 
referred  to  a  committee.  The  whole  subject  is  quite  complex, 
but  is  under  consideration.  The  merits  of  a  general  fiduciary 
corporation  to  hold  title  for  both  real  and  personal  property 
were  freely  discussed. 

The  duty  of  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  world  situation 
as  the  problems  of  peace  are  brought  to  discussion  was  felt 
to  be  "quite  the  weightiest  subject"  that  would  come  before 
the  meeting.  After  some  expression  favoring  the  principles 
of  co-operation  involved  in  a  League  of  Nations,  and  indicating 
that  Friends  are  prepared  heartily  to  second  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  disarmament,  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  issue  a  public  appeal,  or  to  influence  action  through 
the  press  or  otherwise  as  might  seem  best  to  them. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  the  meeting  was  informed  that  Alfred 
C.  Garrett  had  been  appointed  by  the  unofficial  delegates 
to  the  recent  Conference  on  Organic  Union  of  the  Churches 
as  the  member  of  the  "ad  interim  committee."  This  was 
explained  by  the  report  in  last  number. 

The  address  given  by  Isaac  Sharpless  at  the  celebration  of 
the  bi-centennial  of  Wm.  Penn's  death,  and  afterward  printed 
in  The  Friend,  was  authorized  for  general  circulation  by  the 
Book  Committee. 

William  Cowperthwaite  was  appointed  on  the  Willits  Trust 
to  succeed  Charles  S.  Carter,  who  had  served  it  faithfully  for 
some  years. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  Women's  Meeting  in  their  Quarter 
now  that  joint  sessions  have  become  general  with  them.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  this  subject. 

The  Book  Committee  presented  the  prospect,  encouraged 
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b\  than,  of  an  extended  effort  at  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  Quaker  history  and  literature,  of  which  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Isaac  Sharpless's  might  be  No.  r.  This  involves 
some  new  problems  of  finance,  and  Asa  S.  Wing,  Walter  T. 
Moore  and  William  T.  Elkinton  were  made  an  advisory  com- 
mittee in  the  case.    The  meeting  then  concluded. 


CHRISTIAN  WORK  ABROAD. 

Two  articles  have  appeared  in  The  Friend  within  the  past 
few  months,  appealing  for  funds  in  support  of  the  Akasaka 
Hospital  of  Tokio,  Japan.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  nearly  all  of  the  amount  asked  for  (I2400)  to  enable 
this  important  work  to  continue  for  the  year  has  been  con- 
tributed by  interested  friends.  An  informing  letter  has  recent- 
ly been  received  from  Gilbert  Bowles  since  his  return  to  Tokio. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  it  as  follows: — 

"  It  is  a  great  joy  to  get  in  touch  once  more  with  our  Japanese 
Christians,  to  be  stimulated  by  their  faith.  It  is  a  test  of 
faith  to  meet  the  problems  face-to-face,  but  it  is  very  encourag- 
ing to  find  new  evidences  that  the  plants  of  God's  own  plant- 
ing are  growing,  some  in  the  blade,  some  in  the  ear,  and  others 
laden  with  grain. 

"As  to  the  Hospital  outlook,  I  found  on  my  return  to  Japan 
that  conditions  had  much  improved  during  the  past  few 
months.  This  was  due  partly  to  increased  receipts  from 
patients  and  partly  to  the  receipt  of  a  good  substantial  sum 
from  M.  A.  Whitman,  a  Baptist  missionary  who  had  for  years 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  Hospital.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  last  summer,  it  was  found  that  her  will  had  made 
provision  for  this  gift  to  this  Hospital.  I  said  a  substantial 
gift.  It  was  only  about  $2000,  but  that  means  much  at  the 
present  time. 

"At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Managing  Committee,  including 
the  action  of  an  adjourned  session,  the  following  decisions 
were  made: 

"  1.  To  announce  to  the  Japanese  staff  definitely  that  the 
finances  of  the  Hospital  permit  the  Committee  to  make 
definite  plans  to  continue  the  Hospital  for  at  least  two  years, 
with  encouraging  prospects  that  in  the  meantime  plans  can 
be  made  for  future  development  on  a  permanent  basis. 

"2.  To  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Foreign  director, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Watson,  and  to  appoint  as  Vice-Director  Dr.  Koga, 
the  Japanese  doctor  who  has  been  longest  connected  with  the 
Hospital,  and  give  him  the  responsibilities  of  Acting  Director. 

"3.  Appointment  of  Gilbert  Bowles  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

"4.  Following  a  report  of  Gilbert  Bowles  as  to  his  con- 
ferences with  Philadelphia  Friends  relative  to  the  future 
ownership  and  support  of  the  Hospital,  the  adoption  of  this 
Minute,  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  Oltmans,  of  the  Presbyterian 
College  and  Seminary  in  Tokio: 

'"This  Committee  having  taken  into  careful  and  prayerful 
consideration  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  and 
needs  of  the  Akasaka  Hospital,  and  having  been  informed 
that  Friends  in  the  United  States  are  now  considering  whether 
to  take  a  share  in  the  support  and  responsibility  of  the  work, 
would  express  our  strong  desire  that  they  may  see  their  way 
clear  to  undertake  the  work  and,  together  with  Friends  in 
Ireland  and  England  carry  it  forward  to  a  much  needed  en- 
largement in  equipment  and  efficiency.' 

"Under  the  new  arrangement,  with  a  Japanese  doctor  as 
acting  head,  the  Hospital  seems  to  be  getting  on  in  a  very 
encouraging  way.  We  do  not,  however,  think  we  should 
cease  to  look  forward  to  having  a  foreign  Superintendent  in 
the  future,  when,  as  we  hope,  the  institution  can  be  put  upon 
a  permanent  basis  and  properly  equipped." 

With  the  wide-spread  interest  amongst  our  people  in  Chris- 
tian development  of  Japan,  we  feel  sure  that  increased  ef- 
ficiency in  equipment,  with  the  ability  to  render  service  to  a 
larger  number  of  sufferers,  will  under  right  direction  prove  a 
real  blessing  to  the  citizens  of  that  distant  land. 


Did  not  our  blessed  Saviour  set  us  an  example  in  first  healing 
bodily  ailments,  after  which  the  people  of  His  day  were  the 
more  prepared  to  listen  attentively  to  His  words  of  love?  This 
is  distinctively  a  hospital  conducted  on  Christian  lines,  and 
as  such  appeals  to  our  sympathy. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FRIENDS' 
INSTITUTE. 

Never  before  this  year,  unless  it  be  in  those  early  Quaker 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  so  many  young  people 
with  Quaker  idealism  in  their  hearts  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Mecca  in  many  cases  was  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  the  place  where  marching  orders  and  retention 
orders,  Quaker  gray  livery  and  God-speeds  were  given  and  great 
purposes  were  translated  into  concrete  commissions.  The 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  proved  to  be  quite 
as  large  a  blessing  as  the  Friends'  Institute  could  physically 
hold,  but  whatever  crowding  and  inconvenience  were  involved 
have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  show  how  much  we  all  care 
about  the  great  contribution  Friends  can  and  must  make  to 
the  unprecedented  need  of  the  world  in  19 18. 

No  more  appropriate  location  at  present  could  have  been 
chosen,  furthermore,  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends,  whose  response  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  has 
been  eager  and  liberal.  In  sudden  emergencies  of  office  pres- 
sure the  telephone  has  brought  volunteers  for  the  Service 
Committee,  for  the  Young  Friends'  Committee,  for  the  Foreign 
Missionary  and  other  associations.  People  have  volunteered 
for  social  service  at  North  House,  at  Joseph  Sturge,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity.  Individu- 
als have  been  connected  up  with  the  agency  appropriate  to 
their  qualifications  and  desires;  calls  for  help  from  various  quar- 
ters have  been  passed  on  to  those  who  would  answer  the  call. 
The  aim  has  been  to  correlate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various 
enterprises  in  which  Friends  are  interested. 

There  have  been  15,557  visitors  to  the  Institute  in  the  past 
year;  363  committees  have  met  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  4,969. 

The  Institute  office  has  added  to  its  equipment  of  card  cata- 
logues one  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  geographically  arranged. 
The  Young  Friends'  card  catalogue,  including  those  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  and  arranged  according  to 
Monthly  Meetings,  has  been  completed. 

The  Managers  wish  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  gift 
of  copies  of  the  life  of  Edward  L.  Scull,  the  founder  of  the  In- 
stitute, which  were  presented  by  his  children.  These  may  be 
purchased  for  a  nominal  sum  from  the  office. 

In  addition  to  the  whole  time  of  the  General  Secretary  a 
stenographer  has  been  employed  for  half  time  to  serve  the  In- 
stitute and  its  friends. 

The  Reading-room  through  the  winter  months  has  been  kept 
open  in  the  evenings  and  one  evening  a  week  a  Bible  Class  has 
been  conducted.  This  year  two  classes  are  scheduled  for  Fifth- 
day  evenings. 

The  School  of  Internationalism  was  held  again  this  past 
year  under  considerable  difficulties,  but  quite  as  successfully 
as  could  be  expected  when  the  war  was  uppermost  in  people's 
minds. 

The  Conference  of  young  Friends  just  before  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  planned  from  the  office;  and  advertising  and  help  in 
connection  with  the  Westtown  and  Earlham  Conferences 
given.  Circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  Reconstruction  work- 
ers arid  to  Conscientious  Objectors  in  camp;  and  the  office  has 
kept  in  touch  with  Westtown  students  at  the  school;  with  the 
outgoing  graduating  class;  with  college  groups  of  Friends: 
with  Young  Friends'  groups  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting; 
and  with  many  isolated  Young  Friends  in  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  personal  appeal  to  young  Friends  to 
help  support  the  work  which  touches  them  so  closely,  forty- 
seven  have  requested  membership  in  the  past  three  weeks. 
This  will  make  our  total  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five.   W  e 
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bespeak  the  increased  support  of  all  Friends,  older  and  young- 
er, in  the  opportunities  that  await  development  in  making  the 
Institute  "a  more  efficient  and  helpful  auxiliary"  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Second  Report. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  is  over.  The  long  antici- 
pated pleasure  of  our  visit  is  now  a  happy  memory  and  as  we 
travel  further  south  the  impressions  of  the  week  begin  to  crys- 
talize  and  take  form.  The  sun  is  so  warm  to-day,  as  we  are 
crossing  from  South  Carolina  to  Georgia,  that  it  feels  like 
midsummer,  and  it  seems  longer  than  just  two  weeks  this 
morning  since  we  shivered  in  a  cold  rain  as  we  boarded  an  early 
train,  leaving  our  Ohio  home  to  start  south  for  the  Winter. 
The  trip  via  Baltimore  brought  us  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
in  the  early  morning,  where  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  train  was 
soon  ready  to  carry  us  to  the  land  of  peanuts  and  cotton. 
To  one  who  had  never  before  been  south  of  Washington  on  the 
eastern  coast,  every  scene  is  full  of  interest.  There  seemed  to 
be  not  only  acres  but  miles  of  cotton.  Much  had  been  picked 
but  more  still  showed  the  fleecy  white  and  was  being  gathered 
by  colored  women  and  children.  Many  fields  of  peanuts  had 
been  gathered  into  little  stacks  and  in  some  places  the  peanuts 
had  been  "picked,"  and  pigs  of  assorted  sizes,  shapes  and 
colors  were  fattening  as  they  gleaned  and  ate  those  that  were 
left  in  the  ground.  The  country  is  level  and  sandy  and  there 
is  much  more  timber  than  we  find  further  north. 

The  ride  from  Portsmouth  to  Woodland  does  not  seem  long, 
and  we  find  kind  Friends  with  automobiles  awaiting  to  take 
us  right  to  "  Cedar  Grove."  The  meeting  had  already  gathered. 
As  we  entered  it  was  good  to  see  several  familiar  faces,  and 
when  the  meeting  closed  we  were  so  warmly  welcomed  that 
we  at  once  felt  at  home  with  these  Friends  of  North  Carolina. 

Day  by  day  we  gathered  for  one  or  more  meetings  with  them 
in  their  quiet  country  meeting-house.  To  one  accustomed 
to  attending  Ohio  or  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  the  com- 
pany here  seems  small,  but  the  advantages  are  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  large  Yearly  Meetings.  In  this  smaller  group,  each 
has  more  opportunity  to  share  in  the  business,  and  to  most  of 
the  members  this  opportunity  means  a  responsibility  that  is 
not  shirked.  At  every  meeting  the  sensible  presence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  was  with  us,  and  his  faithful  servants,  in 
teaching  and  testimony,  in  prayer  and  praise,  seemed  to  lead 
us  nearer  to  each  other  and  so  nearer  to  Christ  our  centre. 
If  the  older  meetings  seem  to  have  a  greater  stability,  this 
newer  meeting  is  not  bound  by  precedent  nor  limited  in  its 
proceedings  by  custom  and  history.  It  is  really  wonderful 
to  see  how  each  subject  is  considered  as  a  new  problem,  and 
given  fresh  thought  and  consideration.  Little  time  was  spent 
in  going  through  with  merely  routine  business. 

Day  after  day  as  we  met  with  these  good  folks,  and  visited 
with  them,  in  their  homes,  I  seemed  to  see  how  like  they  are  to 
the  native  forests  that  surround  them.  First  I  noticed  that 
some  are  like  the  tall  pine  trees  lifting  their  heads  highest  to- 
ward heaven.  Others  are  like  the  hardwoods — the  oaks  and 
the  gums,  and  the  real  strength  of  the  forest  and  of  the  meet- 
ing may  lie  in  these.  They  do  not  grow  so  tall,  but  they  lift 
their  heads  to  the  same  sun  and  look  upward — perhaps  right 
through — the  trees  that  tower  above  them.  If  the  holly  and 
the  mistletoe  were  only  more  abundant,  we  could  call  them  the 
children — the  young  life,  that  was  always  present,  and  gave 
such  a  splendid,  hopeful  atmosphere  to  each  gathering.  As 
we  enter  the  forest  we  find  it  very  thickly  carpeted  with  leaves 
that  are  silently  falling  from  all  the  trees  and  making  our  steps 
almost  noiseless.  This  carpet,  warmly  spread,  seems  to  me 
like  that  genial  hospitality  that  is  awaiting  your  coming  and 
makes  all  your  stay  a  pleasure  long  to  be  remembered. 

And  as  I  am  leaving  I  find  this  other  thought  very  deeply 
impressed  upon  me.  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  is  still 
in  its  formative  period.  There  are  splendid  souls  there,  and 
promise  of  even  greater  strength,  but  as  every  tender  growing 


thing  is  easily  injured,  the  stranger  who  would  visit  there 
must  exercise  the  greatest  care.  It  is  a  good  place  to  go  to  be 
still  and  learn.  It  is  a  place  for  only  such  speaking  as  "is 
in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power."  There  was  such 
speaking  this  year.  It  was  good  for  me  to  be  there.  I  gained 
strength  and  inspiration  at  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting. 

Sarah  J.  Bracken. 

Twelfth  Month  4,  19 18. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

"  He  Scattereth  the  Snow  Like  Wool."  (A  True  Story). 
— It  was  in  the  fierce  winter  when  Napoleon  made  his  not-to- 
be-forgotten  retreat  from  Moscow,  that,  a  little  before  mid- 
day, a  big  grey  horse  thundered  through  a  little  village  that 
would  probably  lie  directly  in  the  track  of  the  fleeing  army. 
The  foam  flecking  the  nostrils  of  the  horse  gave  evidence  of 
the  speed  to  which  he  had  been  driven,  and  first  one  man  and 
then  another  paused  in  passing  along  the  narrow  street,  to 
gaze  and  question.  The  rider  drew  rein  at  the  door  of  a  low 
little  house  on  the  far  outskirts  of  the  town. 

"  It  is  Borg,  the  son  of  widow  Nataska,"  said  a  man,  "What 
news  does  he  bring?" 

"The  worst,  very  likely,"  rejoined  a  neighbor,  muffied  in 
fur  coat,  cap  and  leggings.  "It  may  be  the  French  coming 
through!" 

"  It  is  the  French,  Orlof,"  replied  the  young  man,  dismount- 
ing as  an  elderly  woman  in  dark  cloth  dress,  and  old  fur  hood 
appeared  at  the  door,  "And  in  five  hours  they  will  pass  through 
this  town.  Can  we  get  away  in  that  time  with  our  cows  and 
goats  to  the  forest?" 

"There  will  be  none  left  if  we  do  not,"  said  an  old  man, 
drawing  nearer  the  house. 

"Then  go  we  will,  neighbors,"  shouted  a  younger  man 
springing  upon  a  box  standing  in  front  of  his  provision  shop 
opposite  widow  Nataska's  shabby,  brown  dwelling.  "Get 
together  all  you  can  carry,  drive  out  cows,  goats,  chickens  and 
harness  such  horses  as  we  can  get  and  start  at  once  to  the  for- 
est." A  middle-aged  woman  drew  near,  listening  anxiously. 

"  But  my  Ivan,  he  cannot  be  moved?"  she  said. 

"True  enough,  Mother  Viera,"  said  Borg,  "Unless  we  can 
carry  him.  Can  any  one  give  him  a  seat?"  turning  to  the  al- 
ready scattering  crowd. 

"  He  will  be  lame  for  life  if  we  move  him,  the  doctor  said  so. 
His  leg  is  not  yet  mended,"  moaned  the  poor  mother.  "  I  will 
go  and  tell  him,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "God  will  find  a  way," 
looking  into  the  young  rider's  face  as  if  for  hope;  he  took  her 
hand. 

"  I  believe  He  will,  Mother  Viera.  He  hears  the  prayers  of 
such  as  you.  I'll  come  and  see  him  directly."  But  his  own 
mother  pressed  forward  eagerly,  rope  in  hand  for  her  cow. 

"  Borg,  I  need  you,  help  me  now  at  the  barn,"  and  he  fol- 
lowed her  quick  pace.  Old  Viera  turned  away  toward  a  tiny 
house  built  well  into  the  high  rocks  by  which  that  part  of  the 
village  was  surrounded.  Opening  the  little  door  she  entered, 
and  went  up  to  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  lay  with 
outstretched  leg  on  a  rude  lounge. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  he  asked,  "  I  heard  the  horse  and  loud 
voices,  and  the  running  about."  She  told  him  of  the  news,  and 
how  the  people  had  hurriedly  scattered  to  get  what  they  could, 
hide  the  rest  and  get  away  to  the  woods  before  the  famished 
army  arrived. 

"  I  can't  go,  mother,"  he  said,  "you  will  stay  by  me?" 

"Stay,  Ivan,  what  else  should  I  do?"  and  the  lad  quieted. 
But  as  he  heard  the  passing  of  wagons,  lowing  of  cows,  hustled 
from  warm  stables,  shouts  of  men  to  "hurry,"  and  cries  of 
frightened  children,  he  steadied. 

"  Mother,  you  must  get  away,  too,"  he  insisted. 

"God  will  find  a  way,  Ivan,"  was  Viera's  answer.  "  Maybe 
the  troops  will  not  be  bad,  after  all,  and  there  is  little  enough 
they  can  steal  from  us,"  but  he  sobbed: 

"  I  was  wicked  to  ask  you  to  stay,  oh,  go,  go,"  but  she  sat 
down  by  him  a  minute,  and  then  rose  up,  going  to  a  closet 
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tor  food,  which  she  heated  on  a  square  stove,  and  they  both 
ate. 

1  lie  sounds  of  going  to  and  fro  soon  ceased,  one  could  hear 
nothing,  and  as  Viera  opened  the  low  door  to  look  out,  no  liv- 
ing thing  met  her  sorrowful  eyes.  The  stone  street  lay  empty 
and  bare,  for  no  snow  had  lately  fallen  and  only  the  stones 
showed. 

"  They  cannot  see  any  tracks,  anyway,  the  soldiers  will  not 
know  where  they  have  gone,  Ivan,"  but  he  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

"No,  but  you  should  have  gone,  I'm  wicked  to  you." 

"No,"  she  said,  putting  all  the  food  left  away  in  the  closet. 
Then  she  extinguished  the  fire. 

"  They  may  not  notice  if  no  smoke  comes  out,  and  pass  us 
by.  God  will  find  a  way." 

"  1  know,  mother,"  the  familiar  phrase  calmed  the  boy.  She 
went  to  the  door  again,  listening  to  the  utter  silence.  Light 
flakes  of  snow  drifted  about  uncertainly:  as  she  stood,  the  fall 
rapidly  increased,  in  a  few  moments  a  dense  white  cloud  was 
descending,  so  thick  it  almost  closed  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up. 
A  light  wind  drifted  it  softly  toward  her  house,  under  its  over- 
hanging cliffs,  and  gathered  over  the  rocks.  She  put  a  warm  rug 
over  Ivan,  then  sat  down  beside  him.  In  a  half  hour  she  rose 
again  to  open  the  door.  The  drift  fell  slightly  in  about  her. 

"  He  will  find  a  way,"  she  again  said,  as  she  returned  to  her 
son  and  took  his  hand.  How  long  she  sat  there  she  did  not 
know,  but  at  last  a  sound  of  rattling  of  teams  and  sharp  voices 
giving  orders  reached  their  ears.  On  and  on  it  seemed  to  go, 
the  horses'  hoofs  muffled  in  deep  snow,  and  at  last  after  what 
seemed  to  her  an  eternity,  it  must  have  been  all  night  and  part 
of  the  next  day,  all  was  again  silent.  Still  half  fearing  to  move, 
she  at  last  got  up  and  unclosed  the  door,  looking  out  into  a 
dense  wall  of  white.  Pushing  a  small  hole  through  she  looked 
further,  nothing  stirred,  and  as  she  pressed  still  farther  out, 
part  of  the  drift  fell  away.  Stepping  forth  she  looked  up  at 
the  house  completely  covered  with  snowdrifts.  No  one  would 
have  dreamed  a  house  was  there.  Many  houses  in  the  village 
had  been  looted,  one  burned,  but  now  all  was  still,  nothing 
moved,  the  world  seemed  deserted,  only  the  tossed  and  tram- 
pled snow  gave  evidence  of  the  host  that  passed  in  the  night. 

"God  did  find  a  way,  mother,"  said  Ivan,  as  Viera  knelt 
beside  him,  and  they  both  gave  thanks. 

L.  C.  Wood. 


EPIDEMIC  INFLUENZA. 


M.  ALBERT  LINTON. 


The  scourge  of  epidemic  influenza  that  has  passed  over 
Europe  and  America  has  directed  attention  again  to  the  belief 
of  ancient  origin  that  pestilence  and  war  go  hand  in  hand. 
War,  famine,  pestilence  appear  to  be  the  dread  sequence  and 
the  recent  experience  of  the  world  fully  bears  it  out.  The  pres- 
ent epidemic  of  influenza  has  caused  relatively  more  deaths 
in  this  country  than  has  any  other  epidemic  during  the  life- 
time of  any  living  person.  In  more  ways  than  one,  the  year 
1918  will  be  of  unique  historic  interest. 

The  1889-90  Epidemic. 

The  last  important  epidemic  of  influenza  occurred  in  1889- 
90,  though  it  was  much  less  serious  than  the  present  one.  In 
a  recent  article  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  Drs.  Evans  and  Heckard,  of  the  Chicago  Department 
of  Health,  present  an  instructive  analysis  of  the  1889-90 
epidemic  as  disclosed  by  the  records  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  disease  first  manifested  itself  in  Chicago  in  First  Month, 
1890,  and  then  rapidly  declined  until  near  the  end  of  the  year; 
the  total  death-rate  of  the  city  was  below  normal.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  a  recurrence  in  the  late  Winter  and  Spring 
of  each  of  the  three  following  years;  the  most  serious  recur- 
rence taking  place  in  Fourth  Month,  189 1,  when  the  disease 
was  more  fatal  in  Chicago  than  in  1890.  The  greatest  number 
of  deaths  occurred  among  persons  aged  twenty  to  forty,  though 


the  rate  was  relatively  high  among  persons  over  sixty.  Chil- 
dren of  school  age  seemed  to  enjoy  relative  immunity. 

By  far  the  most  important  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Chicago  analysis  is  the  probability  that  the  disease 
will  recur  several  times  during  the  next  few  years  following 
this  present  epidemic  of  19 18.  It  clearly  indicates  the  need 
for  vigilance  during  these  years  in  the  control  of  the  acute 
respiratory  diseases. 

The  19 18  Epidemic. 

Those  of  us  near  Philadelphia  have  an  especial  interest  in 
the  1 9 1 8  epidemic,  since  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  expe- 
rienced a  heavier  visitation  than  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try. During  the  week  ending  Tenth  Month  19th  deaths  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia  at  such  a  rate  that  if  continued  in  the 
same  proportion  for  a  whole  year,  a  death-rate  of  158  per 
1000  of  population  would  have  resulted.  The  normal  annual 
death-rate  is  about  16  per  1000;  so  that  at  the  high  point  we 
were  suffering  about  ten  times  the  normal  rate.  Baltimore 
was  second  with  a  maximum  rate  of  148.  The  Bureau  of  Census 
issues  weekly  publications  of  the  vital  statistics  of  about  forty- 
six  of  the  important  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  throughout 
the  epidemic  the  deaths  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  have 
been  separately  classified.  The  following  table  summarizes 
the  results  for  the  fifteen  largest  cities,  with  the  exception  of 
Detroit,  whose  figures  have  not  been  included  in  the  Census 
publications: 
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The  cities  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  max- 
imum death-rate  experienced  in  that  week  which,  for  the  given 
city,  was  the  most  severe  week  of  the  epidemic.  These  maxi- 
mum death-rates  are  shown  in  the  fourth  column,  and  they  rep- 
resent the  yearly  rate  at  which  deaths  were  occurring  during 
the  maximum  week.  The  third  column  shows,  for  comparison 
purposes,  the  actual  death-rate  for  the  year  1010.  rhe  Tilth 
column  indicates  the  week  during  which  the  maximum  oc- 
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curred.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  maximum  week  was 
the  week  ending  Tenth  Month  26th.  The  sixth  column  indi- 
cates the  week  of  the  epidemic  in  the  given  city  the  maximum 
occurred.  It  indicates  clearly  that  the  maximum  was  usually 
reached  between  four  and  five  weeks  after  the  disease  com- 
menced. The  seventh  column  shows  the  actual  deaths  from 
influenza  and  pneumonia  reported  during  the  ten  weeks  from 
Ninth  Month  8th  to  Eleventh  Month  30th.  For  Philadelphia 
the  number  is  1 3,025,  and  is  exceeded  in  number  only  by  21,314 
recorded  in  New  York,  which  has  a  population  about  three 
times  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  last  column  shows  the  deaths 
per  1000  of  population  arising  from  influenza  during  the  ten 
weeks'  period.  Again  Philadelphia  leads,  with  Baltimore  in 
the  second  place. 

In  the  forty-six  cities  included  in  the  Census  tabulation,  the 
total  deaths  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  during  the  ten 
weeks  numbered  87,759.  These  deaths  occurred  out  of  a  total 
population  of  about  22,700,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  deaths  resulted  from  the  epidemic  throughout  the  whole 
country,  but  they  will  probably  number  not  far  from  300,000. 
The  deaths  occurred  for  the  most  part  among  those  below  the 
age  of  forty,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  average  age  at  death 
was  thirty,  it  follows  according  to  the  mortality  tables  that 
there  was  an  average  loss  of  life  amounting  to  about  thirty- 
five  years  for  each  death.  That  is,  if  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  300,000  the  loss  expressed  in  terms  of  years  of  life  is  more 
than  ten  million  years. 

Life  Insurance  Experience. 

The  epidemic  has  subjected  the  life  insurance  companies 
of  the  country  to  the  most  severe  mortality  strain  of  their 
history.  Company  executives  had  long  been  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  ample  surplus  to  guard  against  unforseen  contin- 
gencies, among  them  that  of  epidemics.  Until  the  recent  ex- 
perience, however,  the  question  of  a  serious  epidemic  had  begun 
to  seem  almost  academic.  In  ten  short  weeks  the  whole  situa- 
tion was  reversed  and  the  companies  experienced  unprece- 
dented rates  of  loss.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  aggregate 
figures  for  all  the  companies  indicate  that  death-claims  from 
influenza  and  pneumonia  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  loss  has  been  tremendous,  but  the  com- 
panies have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  amounts  paid 
have  relieved  a  vast  amount  of  deprivation  and  want. 

The  private  companies  are  not  the  only  sufferers,  as  the 
20,000  deaths  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  which  occurred 
in  the  army  camps  in  this  country  have  involved  $170,000,000 
in  death-claims  under  the  Government  insurance  policies. 
This  amount  has  not  yet  actually  been  paid,  as  the  Govern- 
ment insurance  is  payable  in  monthly  instalments  over  a  se- 
ries of  years.  The  sum  quoted  is  the  present  value  of  the 
amounts  that  will  eventually  be  paid.  Incidentally,  the  total 
premium  payments  for  a  whole  year  paid  by  the  group  of 
soldiers  among  whom  the  deaths  occurred  was  probably  about 
$100,000,000  or  $70,000,000  less  than  the  loss  liability. 

As  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  epidemic  fell 
upon  young  healthy  lives,  the  following  analysis  of  353  influ- 
enza and  pneumonia  death-claims,  involving  about  $1,100,000 
of  insurance,  that  have  been  reported  to  the  Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company,  will  be  instructive: 


AGES  AT  DEATH 
18—30 

30—39 
40—49 
50  and  over 

Total 


NUMBER  PER  CENT.  OF  TOTAL 

135  38 

168  48 

27  8 

23  6 

353  100  per  cent. 


Overcrowding. 
We  have  all  heard  that  influenza  is  a  crowd  disease.  The 
other  day  Major-General  Gorgas  went  on  record  to  the  effect 
that  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  epidemic  was  the  close 
relationship  between  crowding  and  septic  pneumonia.  Pneu- 
monia followed  influenza  in  a  multitude  of  cases  because  of 
inability  to  segregate  the  cases  in  the  army,  so  that  overcrowd- 
ing resulted.  General  Gorgas  pointed  out  that  measles  is  a 
relatively  unimportant  cause  of  death  in  the  general  popula- 
tion, but  that  in  the  army,  overcrowding  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  septic  pneumonia  following  measles,  with  the  result 
that  measles  is  a  serious  disease  for  the  soldiers  in  camp.  This 
suggests  the  possibility  that  the  disease  first  got  its  momentum 
throughout  Europe  and  America  from  the  concentration  of 
men,  in  the  huge  armies  incident  to  the  war.  The  war  has  also 
tended  to  lessen  the  power  of  resistance  in  the  civil  popula- 
tion. Relatives  and  friends  have  been  at  the  front,  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased,  the  food  and  fuel  situation  has  been  un- 
satisfactory, and  when  disease  has  appeared  the  scarcity  of 
trained  physicians  and  nurses  has  been  serious.  The  unusual 
mental  stress  and  the  weakened  vitality  arising  from  these 
conditions  have  undoubtedly  been  a  powerful  factor  in  aiding 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  epidemic. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  eighty-six  per  cent,  were  under  forty 
and  only  fourteen  per  cent,  aged  forty  or  over. 

In  connection  with  the  influenza  and  pneumonia  claims  of 
$1,100,000  above  mentioned,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
total  losses  experienced  by  the  Company  since  the  latter  part 
of  1 914  as  a  result  of  the  war  have  been  about  $400,000. 


Influenza  in  Japan. 

That  Japan  is  one  of  the  "World  Powers"  is  assured  by  her 
participation  in  the  influenza  epidemic.  Every  newspaper 
for  weeks  has  had  its  influenza  column,  and  to-day's  paper 
says  that  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  Tokio  alone  for  the 
past  ten  days  has  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  day. 

The  way  the  scourge  has  afflicted  the  whole  country  is  ap- 
palling— post  offices  in  some  cases  all  but  closed,  telegraph 
operators  off  duty,  railroad  officials  absent  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  police  forces  sometimes  cut  in  half. 
In  some  schools  over  half  the  students  were  sick  at  once.  This 
is  all  newspaper  knowledge. 

Here  in  Mito,  a  city  of  50,000,  where  we  know  the  situation 
personally,  it  is  much  the  same.  Dr.  Nagase  told  me  that 
1 ,000  have  had  it  at  the  barracks  and  all  but  two  of  the  doc- 
tors at  the  military  hospital  were  down.  The  Girls'  High 
School  has  1 33  cases  and  is  suspended.  I  went  to  the  Commer- 
cial School  for  an  English  class  and  they  had  55  cases.  The 
Boys'  Middle  School  will  close  if  one  more  teacher  is  taken  ill. 

In  one  home  on  our  street  six  in  the  family  are  sick  and  no 
one  to  attend  them.  Our  own  plans  for  tent  meetings  have 
been  upset  so  many  times  by  telegrams  and  letters  and  cards 
that  now  very  cautiously  we  say,  "We  are  hoping  to  begin 
the  meetings  in  Isohama  next  week." 

The  Spanish  Influenza  has  a  variety  of  names  in  Japan,  such 
as  "the  fashionable  cold,"  or  the  "narikin  kaze"  (quick-rich 
man's  cold);  because  of  the  suddenness  with  which  they  ac- 
quire a  high  temperature!  Pneumonia  is  now  accompanying 
it  in  many  cases,  but  we  are  hoping  for  an  abatement  soon. 

In  country  districts  where  superstition  abounds  various  sorts 
of  charms  are  employed  to  scare  off  the  "  kaze-no-kami,"  or 
god  of  colds.  Notices  of  various  kinds  are  posted  on  the  door 
post.  Some  say,  "  Everybody  absent,"  thus  intimating  to 
the  evil-spirit  that  he  need  not  come  as  the  whole  family  are 
out  on  business.  Others  make  use  of  songs  with  thirty-one 
syllables,  of  course  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  epidemic  is  in- 
digenous despite  the  general  allegation  that  it  was  "made  in 
Spain."  Still  others  have  recourse  to  Sanskrit  extracts  from  the 
Buddhist  scriptures,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  influen- 
za spirit  is  so  learned  as  to  be  able  to  read  Sanskrit.  So  far, 
however,  nobody  seems  to  have  tried  Spanish  or  German  pla- 
cards or  even  English  for  that  matter!" 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice  that  in  districts  where 
superstitions  prevail  the  disease  continues  its  ravages,  whereas 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  signs  of  its  abating  are  in  evi- 
dence. 
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JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

"  Intimate  union  is  achieved  by  common  work  for  a  beautiful 
cause." — Aristotle. 

The  Friends  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  have  struggled  with  some 
very  difficult  problems  during  the  past  four  years  and  our 
sympathy  was  extended  to  them.  Edwin  Coventry  is  a  con- 
cerned member  of  that  meeting  and  did  all  he  could  to  gather 
Friends  together  to  meet  with  us,  after  which  we  went  by 
Puget  Sound  to  Seattle.  Walter  Smedley,  some  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  resided  here  for  most  of  a  year  and  found  congenial 
spirits  who  have  grown  into  much  usefulness  in  the  commercial 
world.  Through  their  hospitality  our  stay  in  Seattle  was 
greatly  enriched.  Two,  at  least,  of  these  former  acquaintances 
took  us  into  their  beautiful  homes  and  we  spent  the  time  in 
very  happy  reminiscences  and  serious  conversation.  The 
city  of  Seattle  is  already  the  second  sea-port  for  volume  of 
shipping  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  port  for  the  Alaskan 
trade  and  with  the  new  shipyards  and  Trans-Pacific  Steamship 
Service,  bids  fair  to  hold  that  place  for  a  long  time.  Robert 
E.  Pretlow  very  kindly  showed  us  this  metropolis  from  his 
auto  and  explained  many  things  of  much  interest  in  the  growth 
of  the  city. 

At  Portland  we  were  very  kindly  entertained  by  Leora 
Sidwell  and  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  that 
place  to  real  satisfaction.  The  Friends  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  seemed  very  much  interested  in  our  visit  to  the  Douk- 
hobors  and  we  have,  upon  every  appropriate  opportunity, 
endeavored  to  interest  them  in  their  best  welfare.  Another 
group  of  a  dozen  gathered  at  their  Monthly  Friendly  Circle 
to  hear  what  we  had  to  report  concerning  our  journey. 

At  Newberg,  Oregon,  we  attended  their  First-day  morning 
and  evening  meetings,  with  some  seventy-five  present,  and 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  address  that  many  students  in 
Pacific  College,  which  holds  a  very  important  place  in  the 
future  of  the  Society  on  this  coast.  Levi  T.  Pennington  is  a 
very  strong,  wholesome  representative  of  the  cause  of  universal 
peace  and  good-will,  and  we  shall  not  soon  forget  the  privilege 
of  fellowship  we  enjoyed  in  his  home  and  that  of  Jesse  Edwards 
with  several  other  Newberg  Friends,  among  whom  were  the 
parents  of  Walter  C.  Woodward,  Editor  of  the  American 
Friend.  The  atmosphere  of  this  community  rather  reminded 
us  somewhat  relatively  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  as  Newberg  is 
just  as  far  from  Portland  as  W.  C.  is  from  Philadelphia.  We 
visited  the  homes  of  the  parents  of  some  of  the  young  men  who 
had  gone  into  the  Reconstruction  work  in  France  and  who  are 
very  closely  and  helpfully  associated  with  our  children  there. 
Herbert  Hoover  was  educated  here  and  we  visited  the  meeting- 
house in  Salem  where  his  membership  still  remains.  Benjamin 
Clarkson  Miles  and  his  excellent  wife  welcomed  us  in  their 
most  hospitable  home  at  Salem,  Ore.  B.  C.  M.  also  very 
kindly  took  us  to  the  Government  Indian  School  at  "Che- 
mawa"  (Happy  Home),  where  we  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  a  few  classes  of  the  six  hundred  Indians  gathered  from 
many  Western  tribes.  Their  attractive  and  intelligent  faces 
seemed  to  pervade  the  institution  and  gave  us  real  cheer  con- 
cerning their  future.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  boys  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  some  twenty-five  had  been  brought 
from  Carlisle  School,  Pa.,  rather  recently.  F.  E.  Roberson, 
the  financial  accountant  and  a  Friend,  most  kindly  escorted 
us  through  this  institution  which  seemed  far  more  like  a  real 
home  than  many  public  institutions. 

We  stopped  at  Orland,  California,  to  visit  some  families 
of  Doukhobors  who  had  small  farms  in  this  locality.  One 
was  a  brother  of  the  Doukhobor  and  his  wife  who  made  their 
home  for  some  months  with  us  at  Media,  Pa.,  some  sixteen 
years  ago.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  that  we 
can  recall  when  eight  children  gathered  around  the  dining 
table  to  listen  to  a  very  earnest  discussion  on  the  advantages 
of  a  Christian  education.  The  older  members  of  this  group 
had  gone  through  the  grammar  and  two  years  of  the  high  school 


and  were  very  willing  to  go  to  Pacific  College  if  way  should 
open  for  it,  so  that  we  felt  more  than  justified  in  presenting 
their  needs  and  desires  to  Levi  T.  Pennington,  President  of 
that  college.  Nothing  inspires  and  stimulates  one  more  than 
this  trying  to  co-operate,  as  Aristotle  says,  for  "a  beautiful 
cause."  This  Doukhobor  had  been  a  Siberian  exile  for  seven 
years.  Upon  reaching  Canada  he  soon  saw  the  drift  of  Peter 
Verigin's  regime  and  moved  down  into  the  States.  He  had 
some  eight  fine  Jersey  cows,  as  many  horses,  and  an  orange 
grove  ready  to  bear  fruit.  It  has  been  a  pleasing  surprise 
to  find  the  roses  blooming  all  along  this  coast  up  to  this  time 
and  the  semi-tropical  palms  as  well  as  many  familiar  flowers 
yet  in  bloom.  We  also  visited  the  other  Doukhobors  residing 
here  and  found  them  about  equally  thrifty.  The  same 
variety  in  the  capacity  of  their  children  was  to  be  noticed  as 
one  would  find  in  any  large  family  and  we  found,  more  than 
ever,  that  any  help  that  might  be  extended  to  them  to  gain 
an  education  would  be  well  bestowed.  We  were  particularly 
impressed  with  the  thoughtfulness  and  conscientious  concern 
as  well  as  honest  character  of  these  Russian  peasants.  The 
spirit  with  which  we  were  entertained  and  the  accommodations 
we  received  recalled  customs  among  certain  Friends  of  fifty 
years  ago. 

Arriving  in  Berkeley  on  the  13th  inst.,  we  found  a  warm 
welcome  awaiting  us  and  were  shown  by  my  nephew,  Henry 
Elkinton,  the  University  of  California  here  and  the  heart  of 
the  beautiful  residential  portion  of  this  city,  as  well  as  taken 
some  eighty  miles  over  the  Coast  Range  to  Santa  Cruz  where 
brother  Alfred  is  recuperating.  This  ride  through  the  Sequoia 
Forest  made  a  profound  impression  upon  both  of  us  as  we  saw 
for  the  first  these  century-old  giants  of  the  forest,  one  of  which 
— 20  feet  in  diameter  and  260  feet  in  height — being  the  largest 
tree  that  I  can  recall  ever  having  seen.  When  a  giant  was 
cut  down  or  burned,  there  generally  would  spring  up  a  circle 
of  young  trees  around  the  roots  so  as  to  form  a  close-ringed 
grove. 

On  First-day,  the  15th,  we  attended  the  San  Jose  meeting, 
some  twenty  present,  and  were  helped  on  our  way  by  that 
company  of  congenial  spirits.  The  sainted  memory  of  Joel 
and  Hannah  Bean  and  also  of  George  and  Wilhelmina  Jones 
seemed  to  permeate  the  atmosphere  of  this  worshipful  occasion. 
Wm.  C.  and  Elizabeth  Allen  entertained  us  most  kindly  at 
the  Hotel  Vendome  before  we  returned  to  Santa  Cruz.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  picturesque  and  restful  places 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  being  on  Monterey  Bay.  We  spent  one 
day  of  rest  on  the  strand  with  the  waves  dashing  grandly 
against  the  cliffs.  On  the  17th,  we  had  the  privilege  of  lunch- 
ing with  Lydia  Cox  in  her  home,  discussing  many  subjects  of 
world-wide  and  Friendly  interests.  William  C.  Allen  was  also 
with  us  on  this  occassion.  He  has  had  a  very  difficult  role 
to  play  in  support  of  his  peace  sentiments  during  the  past  four 
years  and  should  have  the  sympathy  of  all  Friends  in  his 
effort  to  extend  the  greatly  needed  Gospel  of  good-will  to  all 
men.  Later  in  the  day,  I  called  upon  David  Starr  Jordan  in 
his  attractive  home  at  Stanford  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
hands  in  the  same  blessed  cause  which  he  has  valiantly  up- 
held against  the  current  militarism  so  dominant  to-day.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  interviews  in  which  his  wife 
joined  most  heartily  and  also  gave  us  very  valuable  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Southern  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  in  whom  Dr.  Jordan  is  deeply  interested, 
being  President  of  a  State  Association  for  their  welfare.  Walter 
and  Deborah  Vail  extended  the  warmth  of  their  hospitality 
most  generously  to  us  and  here  we  met  with  Professor  Augustus 
T.  Murray  of  Stanford  University  and  Mary  F.  Wildinan. 
recently  of  Westtown  and  her  mother,  whom  we  enjoyed  verj 
much. 

The  further  we  go  the  more  deeply  are  we  convinced  of  the 
need  there  is  of  Eastern  and  Western  Friends  co-operating 
in  all  their  highest  interests  and  lending  whatever  aid  is  within 
their  power  for  the  help,  one  of  another.  We  have  found 
everywhere  a  deep  concern  for  a  spiritual  life  and  whatever 
methods  may  differentiate  us  on  the  two  sides  of  the  continent, 
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there  are  precious  souls  in  all  the  groups  we  have  met  whose 
growth  far  outweighs  all  differences  of  method.  We  realize 
that  the  effect  of  the  American  Service  Committee  in  its  de- 
voted effort  to  help  the  war  victims  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  had  a  very  uniting  effect  which  is  very  encouraging  to  the 
Society  and  has  just  as  deep  a  hold  upon  some  on  this  Coast 
as  with  us  of  the  Eastern  States,  so  that  prayerful  solicitude 
and  sympathetic  supplementation  is  the  keynote  of  the  future 
for  our  mission  in  the  world. 

We  have  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Berkeley  Friends 
and  met  with  the  more  conservative  group  of  Friends  in  Oak- 
land, most  helpfully,  and  we  strongly  desire  that  both  groups 
may  meet  in  a  conference  when  Isaac  Sharpless  arrives  here 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Reconstruction  work. 

Yesterday  was  spent  in  part  at  Mills  College  for  300  girls, 
some  ten  miles  out  of  Oakland,  where  Anna  Cox  teaches  and 
where  we  had  one  of  the  richest  experiences  of  our  journey 
in  an  earnest  discussion  concerning  the  best  way  to  help  the 
young  Friends  of  this  section  grasp  the  true  significance  of  our 
Quaker  faith.  It  was  suggested  that  an  exchange  of  teachers 
from  the  Eastern  and  Western  Friends'  schools  and  colleges 
would  be  very  helpful  in  disseminating  our  message. 

Berkeley,  Twelfth  Month  20,  1918. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel 

REBECCA  CARTER.  Women's  Work-  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 


Do  you  use  in  your  Bible  School  the  stories  about  Reconstruction  work 
issued  quarterly  by  the  American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board,  Richmond, 
Indiana?  Each  number  contains  thirteen  stories.  They  are  interesting 
to  children  and  calculated  to  interest  adults  as  well,  and  each  can  be  read 
in  three  or  four  minutes  at  the  general  exercises  of  a  Bible  School.  No.  3 
is  just  off  the  press  ready  for  use  this  new  year,  and  can  be  had  on  request 
either  from  the  Richmond  or  the  Philadelphia  address.  And  have  you 
read  Bulletin  No.  17?  Copies  were  sent  to  a  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
at  headquarters  in  a  nearby  cantonment,  and  called  forth  this  reply: 
"The  pamphlets  enclosed  by  you  have  been  read  with  great  interest  and 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  your  good  work  in  France  may  be  of  great 
benefit  to  that  country." 


Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  formerly  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  was  discharged  from  Camp  Upton,  L.  I., 
on  Twelfth  Month  20th. 


The  following  clipped  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  appears  to  be 
authentic : — 

"Dismissal  from  the  army  of  Major  Gustav  C.  Taussig  and  Captain 
Frank  S.  White  for  negligence  in  connection  with  unduly  severe  disciplin- 
ary measures  against  army  conscientious  objectors  in  a  detention  section 
at  Camp  Funston,  Kan.,  was  announced  to-day  by  Secretary  Baker. 
Major  Taussig  was  convicted  of  having  permitted  undue  severity  before 
the  prisoners  had  been  formally  convicted.  Captain  White,  as  judge 
advocate,  was  charged  with  having  made  only  a  superficial  investigation 
of  the  case  when  it  was  brought  to  his  attention." 


Frances  C.  Ferris,  a  returned  worker  from  France,  addressed  the 
students  at  Westtown  School  Twelfth  Month  2nd. 


The  Proof  of  Our  Sincerity. 
Charles  Evans,  who  has  for  considerably  more  than  a  year  most  ef- 
ficiently headed  up  the  Reconstruction  work  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  abroad,  has  returned  to  our  home  land;  he  has  brought 
with  him  fresh  inspiration  for  us,  as  well  as  much  information,  the  result 
of  actual  contact  with  work  on  the  field.  From  this  and  other  sources 
we  are  increasingly  impressed  concerning  the  wonderful  opportunity  for 
Friends,  Mennonites  and  other  religious  denominations  who  have  been 
unable  to  take  part  in  militarism,  to  prove  their  faith  by  their  works  by 


contributing  in  increasing  volume  substantial  relief  for  Constructive  Peace 
work:  1st,  in  money;  2nd,  in  young  men  arid  young  women,  volunteers 
for  service  abroad  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year;  3rd,  manufacture  of 
clothing  for  the  stricken  civilian  population  of  France,  Russia,  Belgium, 
and  elsewhere  (ready  cut  and  assembled  garments  furnished  on  applica- 
tion). 

Americans  io\  a  few  years  past  have  been  stirred  as  never  before  with 
the  ideals  of  service;  the  vast  majority  have  expressed  this  sentiment  in 
efforts  looking  towards  winning  the  war.  We  are  not  criticizing  their 
action. 

Though  loyal  citizens,  we  have  been  unable  for  conscientious  reasons 
to  take  part  in  the  militarism.  There  is,  consequently,  an  added  duty 
in  showing  to  the  world,  an  absolute  sincerity  by  engaging  in  this  Recon- 
struction work  at  a  time  when  it  is  very  greatly  needed. 

We  are  living  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  those  of  us  who  in  time  past 
have  perhaps  not  felt  called  to  contribute  very  liberally  of  our  means  for 
relief  work  during  minor  disasters,  have  reason  now  to  ponder  seriously 
at  the  door  of  opportunity  now  open  before  us. 

The  work  offered  to  us  in  the  utterly  devastated  section  near  Verdun 
by  the  French  Government,  which  has  been  accepted  by  our  representa- 
tives abroad,  offers  a  tremendous  field  for  service. 

If  we  contribute  nothing  more  to  the  general  relief  scheme  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years  than  to  reconstruct  the  homes  and  hearts  of  these 
forty-five  villages  with  their  2500  families,  this,  of  itself,  would  be  quite 
worth  while,  but  there  are  other  calls  which  we  feel  we  must  heed. 

In  a  cause  so  impelling,  so  unselfish,  we  make  no  apologies  in  repeating 
the  urgent  appeal  even  to  increase  our  giving  as  a  proof  of  our  sincerity. 
Unless  this  is  continued,  coupled  with  volunteers  for  service  across  seas 
(for  the  military  pressure  is  removed),  our  work  must  falter. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 


"Seeing  It  Through." 

There  are  signs  already  that  the  impulse  of  the  Committee  to  see  the 
work  through  in  spite  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  is  shared  by  many  at 
home  and  abroad.  For  example,  of  the  men  who  had  been  selected  for 
foreign  service  but  were  unable  to  secure  release  from  military  detention, 
now  that  they  are  likely  to  be  discharged  from  the  army — few  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  them  to  withdraw  from  reconstruc- 
tion service.  They  are  more  anxious  than  ever  to  get  across  and  to  work. 
Funds  also  instead  of  falling  off  continue  to  come  to  the  treasurer.  His 
receipts  for  Eleventh  Month,  $68,740.00,  are  far  above  the  average  month- 
ly total,  in  fact  they  have  been  surpassed  only  twice  in  the  past  eighteen 
months.    From  abroad  one  of  the  workers  writes  to  his  home: 

"As  long  as  the  war  continued  it  was  a  privilege  rather  than  a  sacrifice 
to  be  in  the  Unit.  But  now  we  want  to  show  that  we  are  in  the  work  for 
some  real  purpose  and  that  we  are  not  here  merely  to  escape  more  danger- 
ous service.  So  we  propose  to  make  our  slight  sacrifice  by  carrying  out 
our  project  for  its  own  sake  after  the  compulsory  side  has  ceased." 


Conscientious  Objectors  Have  a  Conscience. 

A  letter  recently  received  at  the  office  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  contained  a  draft  for  $2400.00.  The  letter  stated 
that  it  was  the  pay  of  the  company  of  conscientious  objectors  held  in 
one  of  the  cantonments. 

In  order  that  the  conscientious  objectors  might  receive  a  proper  dis- 
charge from  the  army,  it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to  sign  the  pay-roll. 
Thus  the  men,  having  rendered  no  service,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take 
the  money  which  had  thus  accrued  during  the  months  they  had  been 
detained  in  camp.  They  felt  that  the  best  use  for  this  was  to  donate  it 
to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  for  relief  work  in  France. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  names  of  the  seventy  men  who 
contributed  their  army  pay  to  this  fund:  Borntrager,  Dahl,  Doerksen, 
Enns,  Friesen,  Graber,  Jantz,  Koehn,  Loewen,  Ratzloff ,  Schrag,  Thiessen, 
Unruh,  Yoder. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  glad  to  see  that  such 
money  goes  directly  to  relief  work  in  France.  We  feel  it  will  be  a  blessing 
to  those  who  have  suffered  on  account  of  the  war. 


Omsk,  Our  New  Center. 
On  the  16th  instant,  two  cables  were  received  from  our  Russian  workers. 
Six  of  them,  Babb,  Baker,  Bradbury,  Colles,  Jukova,  and  Haines  were  at 
Omsk,  working  with  the  American  Red  Cross.   The  refugee  conditions 
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there  wore  described  BS  terrible,  and  our  workers  were  starting  relief  for 
five  hundred  families.  The  cable  states  that  none  of  the  letters  or  cables 
from  Philadelphia  have  reached  our  American  workers  for  eight  months. 
Three  of  the  English  workers  planned  to  leave  Tokio  in  First  Month  for 
America — namely.  Tatlock,  who  returns  on  account  of  ill  health,  Catch- 
pool  and  Keddie.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Red  Cross  the  following 
cable  has  been  sent  in  reply: 

"Approve  of  work  and  co-operation  with  Red  Cross  or  other  effective 
agencies.  We  meet  all  personal  expenses.  We  await  arrival  of  workers 
in  February  before  outlining  definite  policy." 

In  this  connection  we  may  quote  an  undated  dispatch  from  Omsk 
from  Carl  Ackerman  to  the  Arew  York  Times,  published  on  the  9th: 

"Yesterday  the  first  American  train  arrived  with  supplies  for  the 
Russian  army,  but  nothing  for  refugees.  The  train  brought  a  thousand 
sweaters  and  the  same  number  of  socks.  The  Red  Cross  is  deciding 
whether  these  cannot  be  given  to  the  destitute  people  who  are  in  the  direst 
need,  now  that  the  weather  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  below 
zero.  But  after  three  months  this  is  the  first  genuine  supply  train  to 
reach  this  part  of  Russia,  and  the  population  does  not  understand  this, 
after  all  the  promises  America  made." 


Conscientious  Objectors  Discharged  from  Camp  up  to  Twelfth 
Month  21,  1918. 

Camp  Upton — Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Camp  Meade — Richard  M.  Balderston,  Colora,  Md.;  Robert  W.  Dunn, 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Camp  Grant — Lee  E.  Beier,  Cazenovia,  WTis.;  Golden  W.  Elmore, 
Pleasant  Plain,  Iowa;  Paul  J.  Furnas,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Chalmer  E. 
Morefield,  Capron,  Okla.;  Arthur  J.  Vail,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Camp  Sherman — Chester  E.  Bundy,  Converse,  Ind.;  James  E.  Gnagey, 
Archbold,  Ohio;  Foster  A.  Hall,  Salem,  Ohio;  D.  Chauncey  Kauffman, 
West  Liberty,  0.;  Herbert  M.  Lake,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

Camp  Lee — Arthur  W.  Binns,  Phila.,  Pa.;  George  H.  Hallett,  Jr., 
Lansdowne,  Pa.;  William  Harrison  Smith,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Camp  Taylor — Brandt  D.  Holdren,  Eaton,  Ind. 

Camp  Dodge — Karl  A.  Richert,  Newton,  Kansas. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Mass. 

Far  away  in  a  tiny  Savoyard  village  church,  I  listened  to  the  chanting 
of  the  Mass.  All  round  me  the  homely,  toil-worn  villagers  sat  or  knelt, 
bringing  the  best  homage  they  knew  to  the  Eternal  Sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  Man  for  the  sons  of  men.  How  dimly  they  realized  its  import, 
with  how  little  understanding  they  carried  out  its  implications,  and  yet 
somehow,  beneath  the  trappings  of  the  outward,  there  might  now  and 
then  open  before  honest,  seeking  eyes,  the  far-off  magic  of  the  reality 
portrayed:  "My  body,  given  for  you."  The  vision,  the  faith,  the  mystic- 
ism of  the  Son  of  Man,  wonderfully  imparted  and  made  known  to  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  love  to  feel:  His  sufferings  their  sufferings,  His 
sublime  hope  theirs  also. 

And  then,  as  I  listened  to  the  droning,  nasal  chant  to  which  village 
singing  always  tends,  I  found  myself  in  spirit  in  another  village  church 
in  far-away  Thuringia.  The  toil-worn  peasants,  oh,  how  similar!  cele- 
brating their  Communion  with  the  same  faulty  understanding,  the  same 
dim  apprehension  of  the  eternal  idea.  How  like  they  were,  how  like! 
And  the  same  idea  was  being  presented  in  pictorial  guise  to  their  untaught 
peasant  souls:  "My  body,"  my  self,  my  nature,  given  for  you  and  to  you, 
if  you  can  receive  it.    "That  ye  all  may  be  one." 

And  with  a  start  I  realized  another  scene : — the  relatives  of  these  people 
entrenched  over  against  each  other,  endeavoring  to  exterminate  each 
other  by  all  the  devilish  arts  invented  and  practised  by  their  respective 
nations: — at  war,  but  perhaps  understanding  as  dimly  the  implications 
of  war  as  they  understood  the  oneness  and  sacrifice  in  the  days  when  they 
attended  the  village  church.  No  thought  there  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
body  of  every  son  of  man,  sanctified  forever  by  the  body  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  eternally  given  to  and  for  us  all. 

And  through  the  mist  rising  up  from  the  mud  of  that  battlefield  I  saw 
the  figure  of  the  Atoner,  not  as  the  Legislator,  the  Giver  of  the  New 
Commandment,  for  which,  after  two  thousand  years,  they  were  still 
avowedly  "not  ready" — but  as  the  High  Priest,  supplicating  patiently, 
intensely,  for  the  far-off  future:  "That  they  all  may  become  one,  even 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one, 
that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me." 

B.  B.  H.,  1917. 


Little  "Alien  Enemies." 

The  morning  of  the  armistice  we  woke  up  to  find  that  we  no  longer 
had  any  alien  enemies.  To  many  people  the  discovery  has  caused  some 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  mental. adjustment;  but  happily  there  have  been 
some  centres  of  good  will  both  in  England  and  Germany  where  this  same 
discovery  was  made  quite  early  in  the  Autumn  of  1914.  If  you  come  ac- 
tually into  contact  with  a  harassed  English  mother  and  four  delicate  little 
children  who  are  bravely  struggling  to  subsist  on  24/6  a  week,  you  can- 
not feel  they  are  alien  enemies,  even  if  they  bear  a  German  name,  and  the 
father  of  the  children  is  interned  behind  barbed  wire  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
You  may  even  have  found,  when  one  war  Christmas  after  another  has 
come  round,  that  the  happiest  Christmas  party  you  have  been  to  was  made 
up  of  a  group  of  tired  mothers  and  excited  boys  and  girls  who  would 
have  known  no  Christmas  jollity  unless  "St.  Stephen's"  had  entered  into 
a  friendly  conspiracy  with  Santa  Claus. 

This  same  kindly  saint  was  busy  in  Germany,  too,  over  the  little 
enemy  aliens  with  English  names.  He  found  ready  helpers  in  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Rotten  and  the  rest  of  the  Berlin  Committee.  It  was  not  only 
grown-up  prisoners  of  war  who  were  cheered  by  unexpected  Christmas 
parcels  from  their  "enemies."  None  know  better  than  the  Germans 
what  Christmas  means  to  the  heart  of  a  child.  Dr.  Rotten  wrote  early 
in  1918:  "As  a  slight  compensation  to  those  children  of  interned  men 
whose  homes  were  outside  Berlin  and  who  were  therefore  not  able  to  take 
part  in  the  Christmas  celebrations  in  the  (Ruhleben)  camp,  we  sent  in 
the  middle  of  December  a  circular  letter  to  their  mothers  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  asked  them  to  inform  us  of  special  wishes  for 
each  of  their  children.  These  we  were  then  able  to  fulfil,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion as  it  seems  of  both  the  little  ones  and  their  mothers." 

Just  as  in  England  the  Friends'  Emergency  Committee  has  centered 
much  of  its  work  all  the  year  round  on  the  care  of  the  children,  giving 
milk  grants,  clothes,  country  holidays,  and  other  badly  needed  help,  so 
the  Berlin  Committee  has  been  working  on  much  the  same  lines. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work,  involving  endless  trouble 
and  thought,  has  been  their  efforts  to  bring  together  mothers  and  children 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  train  journey  of  only  a  few  hours,  but 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  fighting  line.  Dr.  Rotten  writes :  "Belgian  women 
who  were  away  at  the  time  their  town  was  occupied  could  not  return 
to  their  dear  ones;  fugitives  thought  their  children  better  off  in  the  charge 
of  Friends  who  were  remaining  behind,  and  then  found  themselves  cut 
off  from  them  by  a  long  separation.  French  children,  some  of  them 
babies  in  arms,  were  in  Northern  France  during  the  Summer  holidays,  far 
from  their  parents,  with  relatives  or  in  convents.  And  till  it  was  possible 
to  establish  an  enquiry  office  at  the  beginning  of  1916,  mothers  did  not 
know  if  their  little  ones  were  living,  or  what  had  become  of  them.  The 
Swiss  Committee  of  Assistance  has  brought  before  us  the  misery  of  these 
French  and  Belgian  women  since  the  summer  of  1915,  while  they  zealously 
endeavored  to  lead  German  children  back  to  us  from  France.  Every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  cards  on  which  we  noted  down  the  steps  taken 
on  behalf  of  each  child  tells  some  pathetic  tale  of  the  knocking  at  the 
door  till,  one  by  one,  the  bolts  are  drawn  back.  For  over  two  years  we 
have  been  able  to  have  a  troop  of  children  fetched  from  Belgium  every 
two  or  three  months,  as  soon  as  all  the  written  enquiries  and  preparations 
which  are  essential  to  the  granting  of  traveling  permits  are  completed. 
Swiss  ladies  bring  them  from  Bale  or  Lucerne  to  the  French  frontier,  after 
having  successfully  fetched  from  France  Alsatian  children  who  were 
wanted  by  their  people  in  Germany." 

Dr.  Rotten  goes  on  to  speak  of  "over  5000  children  whose  fate  is  in- 
scribed in  our  hearts  as  well  as  on  our  reports." 

Now  that  the  fighting  is  over,  and  we  need  no  longer  think  in  terms  of 
"alien  enemies,"  fresh  hopes  spring  up  to  help  us  in  every  country,  in 
straightening  out  the  tangles.  The  heart  of  Him  who  wras  a  little  child 
so  many  centuries  ago,  holds  the  key  to  all  our  problems.  Those  who  have 
tried  both  in  England  and  in  Germany  to  help  "enemy  children"  have 
found  a  wonderful  joy  in  their  work.  They  know  that,  whatever  difficul- 
ties may  yet  lie  ahead,  the  same  joy  will  be  with  them  in  the  coming  days. 

Elizabeth  Fox  Howard. 


Boxes  received  during  week  ending  Twelfth  Month  21,  1918,  58  m 
all;  10  from  Mennonites  and  1  from  Brethren  in  Christ. 


Recent  Arrivals  in  France, 
Mark  Balderston,  Colora,  Md.:  Harry  L.  Charles,  Tangier.  Okla.; 
Christopher  J.  Gerber,  Wakarusa,  Ind.;  Orie  IV  Ceng,  Sinithvdle.  Ohio; 
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Lloyd  J.  McCracken,  Rose  Hill,  Kansas;  Trucman  T.  Miller,  Middlebury, 
lnd.;  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Havcrford,  Pa.;  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Villa 
Nova,  Pa.;  Arthur  Shrigley,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  Ernest  I.  Stahly,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.J  Floyd  Yoder,  Shipshewana,  lnd. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

If  the  readers  of  The  Friend  will  search  their  libraries,  bookcases, 
garrets,  etc.,  for  discarded  copies  of  "Southern  Heroes,"  a  book  which 
gives  accounts  of  some  of  the  severe  experiences  of  some  Friends  of  the 
South  in  the  war  of  1861-1865,  and  will  donate  and  dedicate  them  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  South  to  be  disposed  of  gratis  they  may  send  them 
to  the  undersigned.  Some  years  ago  I  made  a  similar  request  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Peace  Committee  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  and 
received  copies  from  widely  separated  places  in  the  U.  S.  These  were 
all  disposed  of  at  once.    More  are  needed. 

Franklin  S.  Blair, 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


Westtown  Notes. — Following  a  custom  instituted  two  years  ago,  on 
Seventh-day,  the  21st,  the  School  gave  a  dinner  in  the  School  din- 
ing-room to  its  employees  and  their  families.  Two  years  ago  the  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  those  who  were  employed  in  and  about  the 
school-buildings;  last  year  those  working  on  the  farm  were  included; 
this  year  the  invitation  covered  also  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Orchard  Department.  The  total  number  of  those  who 
gathered  about  the  tables  was  ninety-five.  Six  fat  turkeys  had  been 
provided,  together  with  all  the  "fixings"  appropriate  to  such  an  occasion. 
At  the  close  of  the  meal  fitting  remarks  were  made  by  the  Business 
Manager,  E.  Dean  Stanton,  in  which  he  voiced  the  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  School  management  of  the  faithful,  loyal  service  rendered  by 
our  men  and  women,  especially  during  the  serious  labor  situation  through 
which  the  country  has  been  passing.  Many  of  the  employees  have 
given  a  long  period  of  faithful  work — William  Grier,  the  night  watchman, 
nineteen  years;  Laura  Marshall,  twenty  years;  Harry  Marsh,  laundry- 
man,  twenty-five  years;  William  Magee,  famous  for  his  brown  bread  and 
cinnamon  buns,  twenty-six  years,  while  the  Cheyney  brothers  have  been 
doing  practically  all  the  School  painting  for  thirty  years,  and  their  father 
for  ten  years  before  that.  Following  Dean  Stanton,  remarks  were  made 
by  George  L.  Jones,  the  Principal,  Mary  Ward,  who  last  year  completed 
her  thirtieth  year  of  teaching  at  Westtown,  Lydia  T.  Jones,  the  Matron, 
James  F.  Walker,  representing  the  Orchard  Department,  James  Jamieson, 
the  head  farmer,  Anna  B.  Jacobs,  who  presides  over  the  farm-house, 
Harry  Marsh,  William  Magee,  and  Clifford  and  Jacob  Cheyney.  The 
whole  occasion  was  a  most  pleasant  and  helpful  one  and  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all. 

School  will  re-open  after  the  vacation  on  Fifth-day,  First  Month  2nd. 
The  first  lecture  of  the  Winter  term  will  be  given  on  First  Month  8th, 
Fourth-day,  at  5  p.  St.,  by  Richard  Roberts,  minister  of  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  who  has  chosen  for  his  subject  "The  Fulfilment 
of  Democracy." 


The  First-day  meetings  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  are  now  held  at  2.45  p.  m., 
in  the  hope  that  Friends  of  other  meetings  will  be  drawn  to  attend  them. 


Appointed  Meeting  at  Trenton,  N.  J. — Under  the  care  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  meeting  for  Divine 
Worship  will  be  held  in  Friends'  Meeting  House,  on  Mercer  Street,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  Second-day  evening,  First  Month  6,  1919,  at  eight  o'clock. 
Friends  who  may  feel  drawn  to  attend  will  please  communicate  with  any 
of  the  undersigned: 

Max  I.  Reich,  James  M.  Moon,  Wm.  B.  Kirkbride,  Dallas  Reeve,  for 
the  Committee. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Note. — Following  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
in  the  matter  of  suitable  tracts  for  distribution  in  Germany,  as  soon  as 
the  way  is  clear,  our  friend  Max  I.  Reich  has  a  letter  from  England  which 
indicates  that  English  Friends  are  also  alive  to  this  opportunity.  Al- 
though quite  personal  the  letter  gives  the  best  indication  of  what  is  in 
view.    M.  I.  R.  has  allowed  us  to  print  it. — Eds.] 

Southlea,  Oliver's  Mount,  Nr.  Worcester,  Eighth  Month  12,  1918. 
Dear  Friend  Max  I.  Reich. — 

A  salutation  of  love  and  trusting  thou  and  thine  are  in  good  health  and 


mercifully  preserved,  and  that  thou  finds  good  service  in  thy  present 
sphere. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  thee  for  information  if  thou  can  supply  it. 
If  thou  remembers  when  we  were  in  Germany  thou  translated  two  tracts, 
"The  Real  Presence,"  and  another,  and  they  were  printed  at  Elberfeld. 
What  is  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer?  I  believe  a  certain  number 
were  sent  across  to  Devonshire  House,  but  owing  to  Isaac  Sharp's  decease 
we  cannot  trace  them.    Can  thou  throw  any  light  as  to  what  was  done? 

I  have  also  informed  the  Committee  of  Frau  Ufer's  gift  of  manuscript 
of  a  tract  on  "  Silence ;"  is  this  accessible  now  for  printing?  as  we  want  some 
literature,  in  German  suitable  for  distribution.  Can  thou  tell  me  where 
it  is? 

E.  Grubb's  book,  "What  is  Quakerism,"  has  been  translated  into 
German  and  also  W.  Whiting's  pamphlet,  "The  Society  of  Friends  and 
What  It  Stands  For."  Can  thou  favor  me  also  with  any  addresses  such 
as  Herr  Just's? 

There  is  a  great  movement  at  work  and  some  returned  prisoners  con- 
vinced of  the  Truth  are  returning  with  an  earnest  desire  to  further  same 
in  their  fatherland.    I  wish  thou  were  here  to  help. 

We  have  found  wonderful  things  about  Russia,  and  Quakerism  there, 
and  as  Clerk  of  the  Continental  Committee  I  hold  several  manuscripts 
awaiting  the  time  when  it  will  be  possible  to  publish  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Thou  may  be  able  to  see  a  copy,  the  first  issue  of  our  Historical  Journal 
next  year,  when  a  correspondence  we  unearthed  in  a  German  paper  of 
Hilary  Prachs  in  1689  or  thereabouts  will,  I  hope,  be  included. 

We  are  also  discovering  about  the  great  spread  of  the  Nazarenes  in 
South  Hungary;  they  seem  to  be  sweeping  all  before  them  (they  hold 
Quaker  views),  whole  villages  and  townships  being  reached,  and  now  I 
must  conclude  with  loving  remembrances. 

I  remain  thy  friend  sincerely, 

Chas.  E.  Gtllett. 


[Dr.  Rachel  R.  Williams  has  allowed  us  to  print  this  letter  from  the 
Alien  Detention  Camp  I,  Knockaloe-Peel,  Isle  of  Man,  England.  It  lets 
one  somewhat  into  the  "heart  of  a  German." — Eds.] 

Thursday,  November  14,  1918. 

Dear  Dr.  Williams: — 

Finally  peace  has  come,  the  great  Drama  is  at  an  end,  the  German  peo- 
ple is  plunged  in  humiliation  and  despair  by  that  man,  formerly  the 
Kaiser,  millions  of  fives,  millions  of  existences  are  broken,  millions  do 
not  see  a  way  out  of  their  misery,  and  he  abdicates  in  a  few  sober  words, 
leaves  the  country  with  his  sons,  leaving  behind  a  suffering  people.  Six 
sons,  mind  you,  many  a  German  mother  has  lost  all,  sons  and  husband, 
there  are  few  families  which  have  not  lost  some  relative,  but  the  allhigh- 
est  family-members  were  carefully  kept  out  of  the  danger-zone,  their 
blood  would  have  been  too  costly.  Though  I  have  told  you  I  do  not 
like  militarism,  and  the  system  of  "might  before  right,"  yet  you  will  not 
expect  me  to  rejoice  about  the  overthrow  of  Germany  as  it  happened  now. 
It  is  not  an  agreeable  thought  to  have  lost  his  home,  his  country,  all  that 
was  dear  to  one's  heart,  in  fact  what  have  we  to  expect?  Are  we  not 
looked  upon  as  outlaws?  Is  such  a  fife  worth  living?  The  whole  people 
has  to  suffer  for  the  mischief  caused  by  its  leader,  the  German  people  was 
too  sleepy,  too  lazy  to  think  about  the  dangerous  course  its  leader  was 
steering  to,  and  the  awakening  is  terrible. 

Humanity?  A  very  fine  word,  indeed,  much  in  use  now  but,  as  a  word 
only,  nothing  else,  and  Christianity?  that  is  but  a  little  fight  in  the  dark- 
ness, it  shines,  but  so  faintly  that  it  is  scarcely  observed.  There  will 
follow  a  period  of  terror  and  despair  in  Germany,  and  I  think  suicide  will 
play  a  role  now,  and  the  terms  of  the  Allies  will  certainly  not  soften  the 
peoples'  mind,  but  will  breed  hatred.  Terrible  is  the  fate  of  Germany, 
terrible  the  fate  of  individuals,  and  I  thought  already  of  living  amidst 
Nature  and  peace  somewhere  on  a  little  farm.  Perhaps  I  see  too  dark 
now,  but  I  cannot  get  a  clear  idea  of  all  that  happened,  it  is  too  much  in 
so  short  a  time.  The  parcel  you  wrote  of  has  not  yet  arrived,  I  think  it 
is  lost  on  sea,  perhaps.  I  will  have  a  sad  Christmas,  but  yet  I  wish  you  "a 
happy"  one.    I  hope  I  didn't  annoy  you  with  my  letter. 

I  am  sincerely  yours, 

Gotthilf  Flaug  (6781). 


Died— On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1918,  at  Marlton, 
N.  J.,  David  E.  Cooper,  aged  fifty-eight  years;  a  member  of  Cropwell 
Particular  and  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 

WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES : 


i  LOCUST  243 
1  Race  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N  Jc 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phon.  n  Sprue*  1646 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fawct 

t»»wis*»„  Smug*  MBS 

Friends'   Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 


Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station.  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Winter  Term  First  Month  6  to  Third  Month  22,  1919 

Free  instruction  to  young  people  who  have 
been  engaged  in  Friends'  Recon- 
struction work  in  France. 

Write  for  new  catalog,  just  published. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W,  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards  ,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE   LOCUST  1782 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


About  50  copies  of  the  Life  of 
JOHN  H.  DILLINGHAM 
are  still  in  hand  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
304  Arch  Street.    The  price  is  $1,  and 


 1  1C 


TF  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
printer  stay  by  him.  He  deserves 
your  support.  If  you  are  considering 
a  change  see 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1 336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  book\s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  y°ur  °u>n  denomina- 
tional house. 


No  mailer  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 
THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 
Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

•  FECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 
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First  Month  2,  1919. 


Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballioger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bill— Spruce  17-81    -    .    Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beli,  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGI  LL 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Ont 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


TUNESASSA 


IMPROV 


TED NESS 


NEW  ISSUE 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

Yielding  Over  5  Per  Cent. 
Free  of  State  Tax  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  paid  divi- 
dends without  interruption  since  1856,  and  its 
credit  has  always  been  of  the  highest. 

The  General  Mortgage  5  Per  Cent.  Bonds  of 
the  above  company,  due  December  1,  1968,  at 
present  quotations  afford  a  yield  in  excess  of  5 
per  cent. 

The  opportunity  to  buy  5  Per  Cent.  Bonds  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  under  par  is  ex- 
ceptional and  we  recommend  them  for  invest- 
ment. 

Complete  information  and  current  prices  fur- 
nished upon  request. 
May  we  serve  you  ? 

The  National  City 
Company 

1421  Chestnut  Street. 


WANTED— WOMAN  OF  REFINEMENT  AS  HOTEL 
clerk.  Typewriter. 

Nathan  L.  Jones,  Hotel  Glaalyn, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS*  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends  War  Relief  in  all  Paris  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  VINCENT  D.  NICHOLSON, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  SatterthwaiU 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FIRST  MONTH  9,  1919. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J  Hsnry  Baexlett,  Ma.'tagi*»g  Editor: 
Davis  H.  Forsythe, 


Mary  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
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Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscriptio?i  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


THE  EPISCOPACY. 

Bishop  Talbot  of  Bethlehem  took  an  active  part  in  the 
recent  Conference  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Organic  Union  of 
the  Churches.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  most  hopeful  contribu- 
tion to  make  in  a  point  of  agreement  worked  out  between 
"Churchmen"  and  "non-Conformists"  in  England.  A  recent 
Conference  there,  after  a  very  careful  canvass,  had  recorded 
the  judgment  that  these  twd  rather  widely  separated  camps 
of  Christians  could  accept  "the  principle  of  the  episcopacy" 
as  one  of  two  or  three  fundamental  points  upon  which  union 
might  be  based.  As  the  enthusiastic  bishop  urged  this  con- 
cession, especially  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  business  commit- 
tee, he  seemed  to  some  to  be  saying,  "unity  and  union  are 
quite  possible  if  only  you  will  accept  the  episcopalian  basis 
of  church  organization."  The  appeal,  for  it  was  made  by  the 
bishop  as  an  appeal,  was  immediately  responded  to  by  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  Congregationalist.  Perhaps  no  one,  however, 
was  more  surprised  by  the  response  than  the  bishop  himself. 
In  substance  the  case  was  put  like  this:  Non-conformists  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  find  no  difficulty  in  practice 
with  "the  principle  of  the  episcopacy."  It  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  names.  The  evangelical  superintendent,  even  the 
general  secretary,  it  was  urged,  might  very  properly  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  principle  in  question.  In  one  case 
the  triad,  bishop,  priest  and  deacon  would  be  well  defined  in  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  In  another,  the  marks  of  distinction 
would  be  much  obscured.  Presbyter  was  once  disclosed  as 
"priest  writ  large,"  now  "evangelical  superintendent"  and 
"secretary"  might  appear  as  bishop  writ  small.  Thus  the  whole 
religious  sytem,  in  principle  at  least,  would  be  found  to  be  in 
accord.  The  differences  in  expression  certainly  should  not 
divide  disciples  of  a  common  master.  So  the  bishop's  contribu- 
tion was  turned  to  an  unexpected  but  a  good  account  in  the 
deliberations. 

The  whole  discussion  brought  forcefully  to  mind  a  claim 
often  made  by  our  friend  John  H.  Dillingham.  It  had  been 
forced  upon  him  in  some  historical  study  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity before  he  was  a  "convinced  Friend."  If  memory  of  the 
matter  is  correct,  it  was  a  professor  of  history  in  that  institu- 


tion who  had  raised  the  question  whether  any  Christian  de- 
nomination had  gone  the  lengths  of  Protestantism  except  the 
Quakers.  In  any  event,  this  historical  question  had  become  a 
challenge  to  John  H.  Dillingham  and  had  finally  served  as  a 
key  to  unlock  to  him  an  essential  difference  between  "primitive 
Christianity  revived"  as  professed  by  the  early  Friends  and 
the  organization  of  Christianity  after  the  Reformation.  There- 
after it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  terms  of  ecclesiasticism,  however  much  diluted 
in  places  that  system  might  be.  Is  not  this  same  thought  the 
basis  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  in  his  most 
satisfactory  Life  of  George  Fox,  that  the  founder  of  Quakerism 
was  actually  greater  in  his  method  than  in  his  message?  Have 
we  so  little  experience  at  first  hand  with  the  presidency  of 
Christ  Jesus  in  our  lives  and  in  our  meetings  as  to  doubt  the 
practical  nature  of  his  Head-ship  in  our  church  organization? 
Do  we  in  our  weakness  demand  bishop  or  superintendent  or 
secretary  to  speak  the  authoritative  word  for  us?  Does  the 
prophetic  basis  of  life  .and  of  service  put  a  greater  individual 
responsibility  upon  us  than  we  can  willingly  carry?  Perhaps 
our  failure  to  practice  this  basis  in  all  our  service  in  line  with 
the  appeal  of  T.  Edrnunu  Harvey  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Friend  [The  Heart  of  the  Mission,  No.  24,  p.  290]  may 
account  for  a  general  atrophy,  and  a  wide-spread  departure 
from  some  fundamentals.  It  may  at  least  be  true  that  a 
clear  understanding  of  our  actual  relationship  to  denominations 
that  can  accept  "the  principle  of  the  episcopacy"  as  a  basis 
of  union,  will  do  something  to  show  us  whether  there  is  a  door 
for  union  open  also  to  us.  The  difference  is  patent  enough 
at  least  to  cause  the  venerable  Dr.  Roberts  to  say,  more  than 
once  in  his  announcements,  "the  evangelical  churches  and  the 
Society  of  Friends."  Perhaps  a  first  step  in  the  discovery 
that  this  difference  of  basis  is  not  necessarily  divisive  is  to 
recognize  that  it  is  real.  Robert  Barclay  and  other  seven- 
teenth century  expositors  of  Quakerism  claimed  a  unifying 
power  for  both  our  message  and  our  methods. 

_  J-  H.  B. 

PROPHETIC— PASTORAL. 

In  modern  times,  in  America  at  least,  Quakerism  finds  it- 
self unfortunately  divided  along  prophetic  and  pastoral  lines. 
Pastoral  Friends  of  course  would  not  disown  the  prophetic 
gifts.  Indeed,  in  some  instances  they  have  magnified  them. 
There  has  developed,  however,  a  pastoral  organization  of  the 
Society,  that  in  the  considerations  of  the  Conference  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  foregoing,  would  as  easily  fit  into  the 
"theory  of  the  episcopacy"  as  would  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  There  are  Friends  who  have  thought  this  matter 
through  carefully,  and  who  believe  that  it  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  fall  in  line  with  the  dominant  governing  mot  hods  of 
Protestantism.  If  those  principles  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
Master's  program  of  unity  for  His  Church  those  who  resist 
it  would  be  mere  obstructionists.    Is  it  not  almost  entire!)  a 
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question  as  to  whether  spiritual  gifts  are  to  be  specialized — 
professionalized,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  so 
definitely  related  to  the  presidency  of  the  risen  Christ  in  our 
lives  and  in  our  service,  as  to  be  actually  hampered  by  outward 
confirmation  and  ordination?  Certainly  some  of  the  great 
movements  in  modern  Christianity  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  minimizing  the  marks  of  ecclesiasticism.  Does  not  the 
vitality  of  a  body  like  the  Disciples  depend  in  good  measure 
upon  its  emphasis  of  Christ's  actual  Headship?  Something 
at  least  in  their  message  or  methods  has  drawn  multitudes 
to  them. 

Another  line  of  inquiry,  however,  is  suggested  by  the  fore- 
going questions.  Has  not  the  Society  of  Friends  proved  to 
be  very  often  an  unprofitable  steward  of  the  prophetic  gifts? 
Could  there  be  any  better  illustration  of  this  than  pastoral 
service?  Christianity  is  so  much  concerned  with  brotherly 
love  that  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  pre-eminent- 
ly pastoral  in  its  functions.  It  emphasizes  as  a  habit  of  life, 
that  we  are  "members  one  of  another."  The  test  of  our 
Christianity  as  individuals  is  in  the  same  magic  "  love  of  the 
brethren."  "Magic"  we  have  written,  because  we  have 
reference  to  the  way  this  love  transforms  the  brethren  and  us. 
Now  how  many  of  our  meetings  fail  most  lamentably  in  the 
exercise  of  this  pastoral  feeling!  They  may  represent  a  little 
family  circle  to  us  in  which  we  move  with  comfortable  satis- 
faction, but  what  of  those  outside  the  circle?  They  may  be 
outside  because  they  are  strangers  or  because  of  some  social 
differences  or  merely  because  "  they  do  not  appeal  to  us." 

We  hear  their  criticisms — "as  cold  as  an  iceberg,"  "hope- 
lessly snobbish,  and  exclusive,"  and  we  say,  "Oh,  it  is  all  their 
fault.  We  have  had  only  kindly  feeling  toward  them."  But 
is  not  our  failure  one  of  expression?  The  "feeling"  we  con- 
fess may  be  in  line  with  prophetic  gifts,  may  be  prompted  in 
us  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  gifts  to  be  serviceable  demand 
determined  cultivation  on  our  part.  There  may  be  a  point 
in  presenting  this  matter  in  rather  more  detail  by  personal 
illustration  quite  within  the  range  of  present  recollection. 
Two  of  our  city  meetings  and  one  of  our  suburban  meetings 
preserve  the  memory  of  Friends  especially  distinguished  by  the 
pastoral  gift.  John  M.  Whitall,  Edward  L.  Scull,  Joseph  Scat- 
tergood  and  Caroline  C.  Scattergood  kept  large  congregations 
more  in  touch  with  themselves  and  with  one  another  than  any 
professional  pastor  could  do.  Many  meetings  could  make 
similar  records  of  other  worthy  Friends.  It  is  usual  to  say 
of  such  "they  had  the  pastoral  gift."  We  are  making  the 
claim  that  with  them  it  was  the  prophetic  gift  that  found  an 
adequate  pastoral  expression.  Could  our  whole  membership  in 
all  our  meetings  respond  thus  to  the  prophetic  endowment — 
make  the  effort  under  grace  to  be  members  of  one  another  as 
these  Friends  did,  a  stupendous  change  would  come  upon  us. 
That  gain,  however,  is  only  the  selfish  side  of  the  picture.  If 
our  meetings  became  such  fellowships  in  the  life  and  power  of 
the  spirit,  we  should  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  great 
present-day  effort  for  unity.  Our  distinguishing  characteristic 
would  not  then  contribute  to  separateness,  but  to  an  all- 
embracing  fellowship. 

Because  of  our  signal  failure  let  us  not  reproach  those  who 
have  sought  a  solution  of  pastoral  needs  by  a  different  course. 
If  we  candidly  believe  the  prophetic  basis  of  life  and  of  group 
life  is  hampered  by  even  the  ordinary  measure  of  ecclesiastic- 
ism, we  must  maintain  our  special  ground.    To  maintain  it 


without  a  candid  effort  to  show  how  broadly  useful  it  is,  leaves 
us  in  the  bondage  of  a  most  unprofitable  traditionalism. 

Unfortunately  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as  out  of  it  a  single 
aspect  of  truth  or  life  gets  undue  emphasis  and  so  becomes 
divisive  instead  of  uniting.  One  group  neglects  pastoral 
service  because  it  demands  so  much  of  the  individual.  An- 
other group  cultivates  it  by  abdicating  the  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  degree  to  one  who  specializes  in  the  service  in 
an  official  way.  Both  groups  suffer  because  they  become  less 
members  one  of  another  rather  than  more  closely  united  in 
the  fellowship  of  Christ.  An  honest  resolve  to  be  wholly 
surrendered  to  do  and  to  dare  all  that  we  are  called  to,  may  be 
a  much  greater  step  toward  unity  amongst  ourselves  than  we 
have  been  ready  to  believe.  J.  H.  B. 


MORE  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  co-operation  with  our  young  Friends,  who  now  have  the 
main  responsibility  for  ten  numbers  of  The  Friend  a  year, 
we  are  proposing  a  new  effort  for  subscribers.  Each  time  we 
print  a  Temperance  number  the  paper  goes  to  something  more 
than  200  Friends  who  do  not  receive  it  otherwise.  Mostly 
these  are  those  who  might  easily  share  the  financial  burdens 
of  a  weekly  paper  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  Their  help  from  that 
point  of  view  would  be  very  welcome.  Much  more  important, 
however,  than  the  necessary  financial  support,  is  the  fact 
that  a  weekly  denominational  paper  keeps  one  in  touch  with 
the  life  and  activities  of  the  Society.  Those  who  take  the 
time  and  make  the  effort  thus  "to  keep  in  touch"  make  up 
the  loyal  membership.  The  common  form  of  criticism  usually 
prefaced  by,  "The  Society  of  Friends  ought  to  do  this,"  or 
"The  Society  of  Friends  ought  not  to  do  that,"  comes  in  the 
main  from  those  who  are  not  readers  of  our  periodicals.  Some 
Friends  (busy  Friends,  too)  find  it  a  most  pleasant  privilege 
to  read  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  weeklies  and  monthlies 
as  they  come  in  course.  Such  are  not  discouraged  by  the 
Quaker  outlook.  To  them  "the  whole  horizon  beams  with 
hope."  The  call  of  the  hour  is  to  increase  this  close  fellowship 
of  feeling  and  of  activity. 

Our  solicitation  therefore  will  be  more  general  than  hereto- 
fore. Our  desire  is  to  become  a  regular  visitor  to  every  group 
of  Young  Friends  in  America,  in  England  and  Ireland  and 
even  in  far-away  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  May  we  not 
appeal  to  our  regular  subscribers  to  join  us  in  this  effort  of 
extension?  One  Friend  makes  a  point  of  having  every  family 
of  a  fairly  large  meeting  supplied  with  the  paper.  This  may 
be  one  reason  why  that  is  a  very  promising  meeting.  In  line 
with  this  example  numerous  Friends  maintain  from  two  to 
ten  subscribers.  We  usually  have  a  list  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  have  the  paper,  but  feel  burdened  by  the  subscription 
price,  especially  at  the  present  time  when  the  value  of  a  dollar 
is  so  much  reduced. 

Intervisitation  comes  to  us  in  a  minute  of  the  general  meet- 
ing of  Australia  as  a  necessary  means  of  quickening  the  re- 
ligious life.  Our  plea  is  for  the  extension  of  the  Philadelphia 
Friend  in  the  spirit  of  intervisitation  and  as  a  promise  of  the 
enlarged  service  of  our  religious  Society.— [Eds.] 


"Holiness  is  Tightness — rightness  inside  and  out.  Right 
feeling  and  acting.  It  is  harmony  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer." 
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RIVER  OF  GLADNESS. 

"There  is  a  river  the  Streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God." 
Hasten,  O  river  of  gladness, 

Flow  to  the  fields  of  despair, 
Cleanse  from  the  peoples  their  madness, 
Cool  the  fierce  hate  from  the  air. 

Hasten.  O  glorious  mountain, 

Whither  the  tribes  shall  go  up, 
They  who  have  washed  in  Life's  fountain, 

They  who  have  drunk  from  Life's  cup. 

Heavy  is  Time  wit  h  much  sorrow, 

Weary  are  men  with  much  woe; 
Set  to-day  right,  that  to-morrow 

Brotherly  kindness  may  know. 

Set  the  fair  olive  branch  growing; 

Burden  with  prayer  every  breeze; 
Gladness  and  peace  shall  be  flowing 

'Round  a  new  world  on  its  knees. 

Praising,  rejoicing,  with  praying, 

Mercy  and  goodness  we  trace; 
Full  of  delight  in  obeying, 

Resting  in  triumphs  of  grace. 

River  of  gladness,  oh,  hasten! 

Flow  to  our  gardens  of  love; 
All  the  fair  flowers  to  chasten, 

And  cleanse  for  the  city  above. 

— M.  Carrie  Moore,  in  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 


PASTURE. 

[Note. — This  article  is  reprinted  from  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  for 
Eleventh  Month.  It  has  such  an  evident  message  for  Friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  we  feel  assured  the  editor  and  the  author  will 
be  glad  to  have  us  reprint  it. — Eds.] 

Many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  coming  home  to  some  of 
us  with  a  very  real  and  new  meaning,  during  this  time  of  great 
heart-searching,  and  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  lately 
of  the  parable  where  Jesus  compares  Himself  to  the  door  of 
the  sheepfold:  "If  anyone  enter  by  me,  he  will  find  safety, 
and  will  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture"  (John  x:  9). 

Christian  thought  in  the  past  has  tended  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  safety  found  inside  the  sheepfold  and  to  overlook 
the  latter  part  of  this  thought-compelling  sentence.  Perhaps 
our  Society  has  been  especially  susceptible  to  this  danger;  we 
have  enjoyed  a  very  happy  and  rather  close  fellowship  inside 
a  good  strong  fence,  nicely  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Then  came  this  tremendous  world  catastrophe  which  has 
shaken  up  everything  to  its  very  foundations.  It  became 
no  longer  possible  to  live  the  quiet  safe  life  within  the  sheep- 
fold; we  were  all  compelled  to  seek  a  far  larger  life  outside. 
Did  we  go  out  by  the  "door,"  or  did  we  simply  wait  till  the 
fence  was  completely  broken  down  and  just  wander  about 
with  no  very  clear  object  in  view? 

Some  at  any  rate  went  out  by  the  "door,"  and  with  their 
hand  in  the  hand  of  Jesus  ventured  out  into  the  greater  world 
of  perhaps  rough  and  stony  places  and  steep  mountain  sides; 
but  they  have  found  pasture,  some  of  them,  in  strange  places 
too.  If  we  have  not  all  been  privileged  in  our  own  lives  to 
experience  any  very  great  adventure,  many  have  shared  in 
that  of  someone  who  was  dearer  to  them  than  themselves. 

What  a  change  it  was!  After  long  years  of  the  same  old 
round  of  daily  duty  they  suddenly  found  themselves  stepping 
out  into  the  great  unknown,  on  a  glorious  adventure.  Many 
of  them  will  never  forget  this  feeling,  the  sense  of  freedom 
such  as  Christian  must  have  felt  when  he  dropped  his  burden. 

Not  that  life  looked  particularly  easy — many  were  going 
out  to  take  part  in  a  thing  they  hated,  to  face  wounds  and  un- 
speakable horrors  and  perhaps  death,  because  thev  believed 


it  was  their  duty;  many  were  called  to  give  themselves  to  a 
life  of  hardship  and  strenuous  effort  to  relieve  something  of 
the  suffering;  many  showed  by  taking  up  some  other  occupa- 
tion their  willingness  to  sacrifice,  and  many  felt  their  greatest 
service  was  to  refuse  all  help  towards  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  facing  the  ordeal  of  arrest,  police  station  cell,  police  court, 
barracks  guard-room,  and  prison.  Very  many  of  all  these 
gave  up  all  worldly  position  and  prospects,  sometimes  even 
leaving  those  they  loved  to  the  ever  tender  care  of  God  with- 
out any  apparent  certainty  of  material  assistance,  but  with  a 
faith  that  so  long  as  they  sought  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  all  these  things  would  be  added  unto  them. 

Men  and  women  going  out  in  such  a  spirit  were  bound  to 
experience  spiritual  life  in  a  way  that  they  had  never  done 
before.  They  had  got  down  to  the  bed-rock  things  of  life — 
to  the  great  and  simple  things  that  really  matter,  and  all  the 
trifling  things  that  concern  us  so  much  in  normal  times  fell 
away  and  found  their  right  place.  What  did  it  matter  if 
they  had  coarse  and  insufficient  food,  if  they  had  to  sleep  in 
the  wet,  on  the  bare  ground,  or  on  the  hard  oaken  bench,  and 
put  up  with  all  the  other  hardships  of  life  in  the  Army,  on  relief 
work,  or  in  prison?  They  were  finding  "pasture"  in  it  all, 
and  a  wonderful  peace  and  joy  and  happiness  came  into  their 
lives  such  as  they  had  never  experienced  before. 

Some  will  never  come  back  among  us  again,  but  most  will 
some  day  return  to  us,  a  few  are  even  now  doing  so  one  by  one. 
They  will  come  back  full  of  tremendous  life  and  vitality, 
craving  for  a  very  warm  and  tender  fellowship  amongst  all 
their  old  friends.  Some  have  been  perhaps  in  rather  isolated 
places,  but  all  the  same  have  enjoyed  a  spiritual  fellowship 
with  all  those  who  were  also  going  through  the  same  kind  of 
experiences. 

What  will  they  find  among  us  when  they  return?  There 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility  upon  those  of  us  at  home  to  see 
to  it  that  they  will  find  our  meetings  real  centres  of  spiritual 
warmth  and  hearty  fellowship.  We  are  far  too  apt  just  to 
look  forward  to  what  we  shall  gain  from  them  when  they 
come  back,  but  we  must  have  something  ready  for  them, 
otherwise  they  may  feel  a  great  coldness  and  depression  after 
all  they  have  gone  through,  especially  in  places  where  there 
may  only  be  one  or  two  of  them.  They  cannot  possibly  come 
back  the  same  as  they  went;  something  has  really  happened, 
and  they  will  have  travelled  a  very  long  way  since  then ;  will 
they  find  us  all  at  home  just  the  same  as  ever,  or  will  they 
find  that  we,  too,  have  experienced  a  great  renewing  of  our 
spiritual  life?  It  is  so  easy  to  give  way  to  a  kind  of  war  weari- 
ness which  has  an  extraordinarily  deadening  effect,  to  be  so 
absorbed  with  the  extra  amount  of  work  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other to  be  done.  But  to  what  are  we  giving  first  place  in  our 
lives?  These  men  and  women  have  set  behind  them  every- 
thing and  quietly  gone  out  on  to  the  path  to  which  God  was 
calling  them. 

There  is,  too,  another  aspect  of  this  question.  Many  others, 
not  members  of  our  Society,  have  been  going  through  similar 
experiences  which  have  led  them  to  look  to  us  as  being  nearer 
their  religious  yearnings  than  any  other  body,  and  to  set  up 
a  very  high  ideal  of  our  little  Society.  We  shall  have  them 
dropping  in  one  at  a  time  to  our  Meetings,  we  are  already  get- 
ting some  such;  perhaps  it  may  be  their  actual  first  experience 
of  an  ordinary  Friends'  Meeting.  They  may  have  entered 
into  the  warm  and  glowing  fellowship  of  one  held  under  special 
conditions  among  those  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  them- 
selves, like  the  one  described  by  E.  W.  Williamson  Mason, 
who  would,  I  gather,  call  himself  an  agnostic,  in  "  Made  Free 
in  Prison"  (page  148).  What  will  they  think  of  our  ordinary 
Friends'  Meeting?  They  may  possibly  only  come  once  it 
they  find  a  chilling  and  lifeless  atmosphere  compared  with 
what  they  had  been  expecting. 

We  shall  have  much  to  answer  for,  when  the  time  conies, 
if  the  "hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

Shall  we,  1  wonder,  ever  be  content  to  live  as  much  inside 
the  sheepfold  in  the  future  as  we  were  in  the  past:  At  any 
rate,  the  fence  built  bv  others  Ions'  aeo  has  eone.  and  the  new 
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one  must  be  built  by  ourselves  out  of  our  own  first-hand  ex- 
perience. Perhaps  there  will  not  be  so  much  need  for  one  at 
all;  perhaps  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  once  had  their  pur- 
pose and  value  but  now  have  them  no  longer.  At  least,  I 
think,  this  is  certain;  many  will  want  to  continue  a  life  of  real 
Christian  adventure,  of  which  they  have  experienced  some  of 
the  joy, — will  want  to  go  on  stepping  out  into  the  great  un- 
known. 

After  all,  pasture  is  not  found  inside  the  sheepfold. 

Charles  Knight. 

PURLEY. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 


a  department  conducted  by  john  t.  emlen. 

The  Life  Work  of  Booker  Washington. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  after  thirty-five  years  of  existence,  has 
just  issued  its  annual  report.  It  is  a  record  of  splendid  achieve- 
ment and  after  reading  it  one  understands  the  prayer  of 
Dr.  Frissell,  made  at  the  funeral  exercises  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, which  has  been  sent  in  the  form  of  Christmas  greeting 
by  Robert  R.  Moton,  the  present  principal  of  Tuskegee. 

"Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory:  .  .  . 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  whom  thou  hast  called  home, 
for  his  life  of  faith.  That  he  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible.  That  like  Thy  servants  of  old,  he  chose  to  share  ill 
treatment  with  the  people  of  God  rather  than  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  That  he  counted  the  reproach 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt. 

"We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  of  love  that  he  lived,  that  no 
man,  white  or  black,  or  North  or  South,  could  drag  him  down 
so  low  as  to  make  him  hate  him.  And  that  he  taught  men 
everywhere  to  love  one  another.  That  he  preached  the  Gospel 
of  peace  and  good-will.  We  thank  Thee  that  he  did  inherit 
the  earth.    .    .  . 

"  Support  us  all  the  day  long  of  this  troublous  life  until  the 
shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes,  and  the  busy  world 
is  hushed,  and  the  fever  of  life  is  over  and  our  work  is  done, 
and  then  in  Thy  mercy  grant  us  a  safe  lodging  and  a  Holy 
rest  and  peace  at  last  with  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Booker  Washington's  life  work  as  told  to-day  in  the  report 
is  as  follows: 

"  During  the  thirty-five  years  of  existence  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, 9,000  young  men  and  women  have  been  fitted  to  work 
at  one  of  the  many  fundamental  trades  it  teaches;  6,ooo  stu- 
dents have  received  sufficient  training  to  permanently  benefit 
them — their  earning  capacity  has  been  increased  and  they 
have  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  labor  and  service. 

"It  has  graduated  2387  men  and  women  who  have  taken 
up  work  among  their  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  case  of  foreign-born  students,  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  returned  to  their  native  homes  for  work  among  their 
people.  Four-fifths  of  the  students  come  from  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  South 
Carolina  and  Texas.  Thirty-three  States  and  twenty  foreign 
countries  were  represented  in  the  enrollment  of  19 17-18. 

"The  School  was  started  in  a  little  Negro  church  with  30 
pupils.  It  now  has  109  buildings,  large  and  small,  employs 
193  teachers  and  workers,  teaching  an  average  of  1500  pupils 
annually.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  young 
men  have  been  called  in  the  draft  the  enrollment  this  year 
was  1453  as  against  1595  last  year — a  difference  of  142 — the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  School. 

"Teachers  and  students  carry  on  in  connection  with  the 
other  work  of  the  School,  40  distinct  industries,  including 
brickmaking,  tailoring,  tinsmithing,  sewing,  cooking,  mil- 
linery, printing,  shoemaking,  blacksmithing,  applied  elec- 
tricity, agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  nurse  training,  Bible 
training,  Sec. 

"Tuskegee  reaches  out  in  many  ways  through  its  extension 
activities.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  educational  demon- 
stration work  for  Negro  farmers  in  Alabama.    Through  its 


summer  school  for  teachers  it  annually  helps  nearly  400  rural 
and  city  teachers;  through  the  Tuskegee  Negro  Farmers' 
Conference  it  touches  annually  more  than  3,000  people. 
Tuskegee  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Negro 
Business  League.  This  organization  has  helped  the  Negro 
all  over  the  country  to  appreciate  the  business  and  professional 
opportunities  open  to  him.  In  a  word,  it  has  encouraged  thrift 
and  industry  among  the  Negro  people.  Tuskegee  allies  itself 
with  organizations  and  movements  that  have  for  their  objects 
the  uplift  of  the  people." 

J.  I.  K. 


The  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among 

Negroes. 

The  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  Urban  League,  was  established 
seven  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
group  of  colored  and  white  people  interested  in  Democracy 
that  the  living  conditions,  both  for  health  and  morals,  and  the 
economic  conditions  underlying  the  other  conditions  in  which 
Negroes  were  forced  to  live,  were  a  menace  to  our  city  life. 

The  organizations  in  New  York  known  as  the  League  for 
the  Protection  of  Colored  Women,  which  had  been  at  work  to 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  colored  girls  through  alleged  em- 
ployment and  other  agencies;  the  Industrial  Committee  which 
had  been  at  work  on  the  problem  of  securing  improved  em- 
ployment conditions  for  Negroes;  and  the  Urban  League  which 
had  been  devoting  itself  to  surveys  of  housing  and  health  and 
recreation  conditions  combined  their  forces. 

With  these  elements  uniting  their  interest  and  influence, 
the  Urban  League  started  in  191 1  under  the  presidency  of  R. 
S.  Baldwin,  to  develop  a  National  organization.  A  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
of  Fisk  University  was  made,  and  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes, 
formerly  our  Executive  Secretary,  took  up  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Fisk;  and  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  Schools  of  Philanthropy  we  have  train- 
ed a  number  of  Negro  social  workers. 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  organization  the  spirit  animating 
our  enterprise  was  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  president: — 
"  Let  us  work  not  as  colored  people  nor  as  white  people  for  the 
narrow  benefit  of  any  group  alone,  but  together  as  American 
citizens  for  the  common  good  of  our  common  city  and  our 
common  country." 

From  a  budget  of  |2,ooo,  the  first  year,  the  League  has 
expanded  so  that  now  the  combined  budget  of  the  National 
League  and  its  affiliated  organizations  is  something  over 
$102,500;  and  branches  more  or  less  efficient  have  been  estab- 
lished in  thirty  cities.  We  have  seventeen  experienced  paid 
workers  on  the  field.  Welfare  workers  have  been  placed  in 
the  Du  Pont  Powder  Works  at  Hopewell,  Virginia,  in  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company's  works  at  Homestead,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  other  less  well-known  organizations 
employing  large  numbers  of  colored  men  and  women.  The 
effort  of  the  Organization  has  been  to  explain  white  and  colored 
people  to  each  other;  advice  is  given  to  the  employers  on  the 
treatment  of  his  colored  labor;  advice  is  given  to  newly  im- 
ported laborers  as  to  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
which  they  meet. 

The  Urban  League  is  devoted  to  solving  the  many  problems 
of  human  relations  with  which  our  industrial  and  civic  life 
is  at  present  beset  on  the  human  and  spiritual  basis  of  mutual 
recognition  and  understanding. 

Prejudice  of  any  kind  should  be  uncomfortable  in  a  Friendly 
atmosphere.  The  story  of  the  colored  washwoman  who  was 
told  by  her  white  employer  that  she  need  not  come  for  the 
laundry  next  week  because  the  white  employer's  children  had 
scarlet  fever,  and  who  replied: — "Bless  you,  Miss  Sally,  don' 
you  worry  'bout  that;  my  children  done  had  scarlet  fever 
two  weeks  ago,"  is  but  another  way  of  saying,  "The  Colonel's 
lady  and  Nora  O'Grady  are  sisters  under  the  skin." 

To  the  fundamental  belief  of  the  responsiveness  of  human 
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kind,  to  the  frank  plan  and  statement  of  human  hopes  and 
longings,  the  Urban  League  and  the  Society  of  Friends  are 
both  devoted. 

L.  HOLLINGSWORTH  WOOD. 

New  York.  Twelfth  Month  21,  19 18. 


In  the  foregoing  article,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood  outlines 
the  movement  growing  through  the  nation  to  improve  the 
condition  of  Negroes  in  the  cities.  The  following  brief  de- 
tails of  the  different  things,  man}'  and  varied  in  character, 
done  by  the  affiliated  branches  of  the  Urban  League  in  different 
cities  will  be  interesting.  In  almost  all  of  the  cities  where 
there  are  affiliated  organizations  they  act  as  Bureaus  of  In- 
formation and  are  centres  of  co-operation.  Important  in- 
vestigations are  sometimes  made  by  them.  Only  a  few  details 
of  the  work  done  can  be  included,  but  they  are  suggestive  and 
interesting.  The  work  in  Philadelphia  being  local  has  been 
mentioned  more  fully  than  that  in  other  cities. 

Philadelphia: — Under  the  Armstrong  Association  welfare 
workers  have  been  secured  for  three  large  industrial  corpora- 
tions. Twenty-three  colored  engineers  and  a  like  number  of 
firemen  have  been  placed  in  some  of  the  largest  office  build- 
ings of  Philadelphia.  Groups  of  Negro  workmen  have  been 
organized.  Home  and  School  Visitors  are  supported  in  five 
public  schools  and  in  one  suburban  community,  and  the 
Association  is  directly  responsible  for  the  starting  of  two  other 
Home  and  School  Visitors.  These  Visitors  aim  to  make  the 
schools  real  centres  of  family  and  community  improvement, 
and  try  to  help  bind  the  school  and  homes  together  with  bands 
of  loyalty  and  interest.  A  generous  Philadelphian  pledged 
$3,000  per  year  for  three  years  for  starting  Home  and  School 
Visitors  in  Southern  cities.  The  Progressive  High  School 
Girls'  Club  conducted  successfully  for  four  years  with  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  100  has  enabled  many  girls  to  improve  their 
scholarship  and  pass  examinations. 

New  York: — A  convalescent  Home  for  men  and  women 
located  at  White  Plains,  accommodating  577  patients  to  date, 
is  conducted  by  the  New  York  organization.  A  play  street 
has  been  opened  in  Harlem  with  a  trained  colored  superintend- 
ent in  charge. 

Brooklyn: — The  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  cases  from  the 
Children's  Courts  are  handled  by  the  Brooklyn  League. 

Newark: — The  League  has  raised  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  purchase,  equip  and  maintain  a  social 
center  which  can  also  house  the  League's  office. 

Pittsburgh: — Two  welfare  workers  have  been  placed  with 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  have  had  marked  success 
in  helping  the  Negroes  employed  by  the  Company  and  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  company  itself.  The  League  con- 
ducted a  health  education  campaign,  distributed  literature  and 
held  meetings. 

Detroit:— The  League  urged  and  obtained  for  the  first 
time  the  appointment  of  a  colored  nurse  on  the  staff  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  in  Detroit.  It  has  placed  colored 
men  as  foremen  in  twenty  of  the  largest  automobile  factories 
in  Detroit,  and  has  placed  in  the  American  Car  Foundry  a 
social  worker.  It  has  placed  35  colored  men  as  locomotive 
engineers  on  a  railroad  just  across  the  border  line  in  Canada. 

Columbus: — Thirty  girls  have  been  placed  with  the  Ohio 
Gas  Company  and  colored  women  time-keepers  have  -  been 
placed. 

Cleveland:— $10,000  have  been  appropriated  for  annual 
expenses  by  the  Cleveland  Federation  of  Charity  for  the  Local 
League. 

Memphis: — -Through  the  Recreation  Department  the  Local 
organization  has  secured  from  the  City  Park  Commission, 
playground  apparatus  for  the  Plymouth  Community  House. 

Chicago: — A  large  amount  of  valuable  work  has  been  done 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  reported  in  some  of  the  other 
cities.  The  Local  League  has  proposed  the  establishment  of 
three  day  nurseries — one  has  already  been  opened  at  the 
Wendell  Phillips  Settlement  on  the  West  Side  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  League.   According  to  latest  reports, 


nearly  half  of  the  necessary  annual  budget  for  the  Nurseries 
has  been  raised. 

Nashville: — Investigations  were  made  of  367  children  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  87  children  were  received  on  probation. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Negro  Board  of  Trade  and  other 
citizens,  the  League  induced,  the  Park  Commission  to  make 
provision  for  the  addition  of  about  five  acres  of  land  in  the 
principal  City  Park  used  by  colored  people. 

J.  T.  E. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

The  Old  Schoolmaster.— Not  many  years  after  William 
Penn  sailed  up  the  Delaware  River  in  his  good  ship  Welcome, 
a  kindly,  modest  man  came  to  Pennsylvania  from  over  the 
seas.  This  man  was  Christopher  Dock,  and  he  was  well 
named. 

All  children  love  the  picture  of  the  good  Saint  Christopher, 
with  the  Christ  Child  in  his  arms;  and  know  the  story  of  how 
he  carried  grown  people  and  children  over  the  deep  river. 

Christopher  Dock  was  almost  a  saint,  too,  and  all  the  child- 
ren of  the  Schuylkill  River  Valley,  where  he  lived,  could  tell 
stories  about  him,  for  he  was  their  schoolmaster,  and  spent 
his  life  helping  them. 

Christopher  Dock  had  a  queer  kind  of  school,  you  would 
say,  for  it  only  lasted  three  days  of  the  week  in  a  village.  Then, 
giving  the  children  lessons  to  learn,  and  rules  to  say,  off  he 
would  go  to  another  village  to  teach  three  days,  and  this  done, 
back  he  would  come  to  hear  lessons  again.  No  boy  wanted 
to  fail  in  Christopher  Dock's  school,  for  their  master  wished 
to  make  good  boys  and  girls  into  good  men  and  women. 
Could  his  scholars  disappoint  him? 

After  lessons  were  over  for  the  day  the  teacher  knelt  by  his 
desk  in  the  silence  and  prayed  the  Heavenly  Father  to  bless 
and  guide  all  the  school  children,  and  it  must  have  been  as  he 
asked,  for  the  rules  that  Christopher  Dock  made  for  his  pupils 
are  not  forgotten  to  this  day,  though  two  hundred  years  have 
passed. 

These  rules  every  child  had  to  learn,  and  good  rules  they 
were.    These  are  some  of  them : 

"  Dear  child,  try  to  wake  every  morning  without  being  called, 
and  when  you  are  awake,  jump  up  without  delay." 

"Do  not  forget  to  say  a  loving  'Good  morning'  to  father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters." 

"Always  tell  the  truth,  and  always  keep  your  promises." 

The  next  rule  probably  made  the  school  a  happy  one: 
"Be  kind  to  your  schoolmates,  and  never  quarrel  with  them, 
nor  call  them  ugly  names."  But  every  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, whether  he  went  to  school  or  not,  knew  one  thing  about 
the  schoolmaster,  and  this  one  thing  must  have  made  a  happy 
school.  It  was  this:  "  No  one  has  ever  seen  Christopher  Dock 
angry." 

The  story  was  told  how  a  foolish  man  once  tried  to  make 
the  good  schoolmaster  angry  by  using  vile  words  and  calling 
him  low  names,  but  Christopher  Dock  looked  at  him  sorrow- 
fully, and  said,  "  Friend,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  thee." 
Surely  scholars  with  such  a  master  must  have  become  good 
men  and  women. — Selected  by  H.  P.  Morris. 


Bear  and  Forbear. — A  long,  long  time  ago  in  the  fourth 
century,  there  lived  two  brothers,  Leo  and  Marino,  who  felt 
a  wish  to  help  their  fellow-men.  They  went  to  a  village  in 
Italy  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  they  saw  many  poor  slaves  toil- 
ing in  the  stone  quarries  carrying  great  rocks  and  being  un- 
paid, very  thin  and  wan.  "  Let  us  show  our  love  by  working 
side  by  side  with  them,  let  us  learn  their  troubles  and  point 
them  to  Christ,"  said  Leo. 

"Yes,  brother,"  answered  Marino,  "and  when  we  are  tired 
we  will  go  up  on  those  rocky  cliffs  and  each  find  a  cave  where 
we  can  pray  and  get  help  from  God." 

So  they  got  tools  and  blistered  their  hands  toiling  in  the 
quarries — yet  at  the  same  time  they  found  tender  hearts 
among  the  slaves. 
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"1  will  buy  a  donkey,"  said  Marino,  "he  can  carry  some 
stones  in  the  paniers  on  his  back,  and  he  will  carry  also  my 
tools  to  the  cave.'*  So  every  night  the  little  animal  found  his 
supper  in  the  scanty  grass  on  the  cliff. 

One  day  a  calamity  happened  — a  big  bear  came  out  of  the 
forest,  seized  the  donkey  and  mangled  him. 

.Marino  was  distressed,  but  he  knew  the  bear's  nature,  he 
might  take  revenge  and  kill  this  strong  beast,  but  a  bright 
thought  occurred  to  the  man. 

"  1  will  tame  the  bear  and  make  him  work  for  me  instead  of 
the  donkey — he  can  carry  heavier  loads  and  go  faster."  So 
with  much  patience,  this  was  done  and  the  furry  creature  be- 
came docile  and  manageable  under  wise  feeding  and  treatment. 

The  people  felt  that  Marino  was  their  best  friend,  they  even 
called  him  a  saint,  as  their  conditions  improved  under  his 
leadership.  "Let  us  found  a  Republic,"  they  said,  "and  call 
it  San  Marino." 

A  peace-loving  place  it  was,  having  its  own  elections,  the 
kings  of  Italy  respected  this  tiny  province  and  to  this  day  it 
bears  the  impress  of  its  founder  as  well  as  his  name. 

The  smallest  republic  in  the  world  has  existed  through  all 
the  fifteen  centuries  as  a  bright  spot  in  Italy.  The  good 
brothers  who  lent  their  hand  to  lift  the  courage  of  the  com- 
munity, could  hardly  foresee  how  their  brief  lives  should  reach 
on  to  these  stormy  days  in  191 8,  when  their  San  Marino  city 
sent  greetings  to  the  sister,  the  United  States,  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  world.  So  admirable  is  our  President  to  these 
people  that  their  babies  are  now  named  Wilson. — H.  P.  Mor- 
ris. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

edith  f."  sharpless. 
Problems. 

Every  kind  of  work  has  its  practical  difficulties,  and  there 
are  times  when  the  difficulties  loom  very  large  in  our  minds. 
Fosdick  has  a  very  helpful  word  to  say  in  his  "  Meaning  of 
Faith"  in  regard  to  the  two  attitudes  one  may  take  toward 
life — faith  or  fear,  and  how  fundamentally  the  trend  of  our 
life  depends  on  which  one  we  make  habitual.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  difficulties  will  not  vanish,  nor  ought  we  to  try  to 
avoid  them,  and  therefore  the  corrective  must  be  applied  to 
our  mood  in  facing  them.  I  have  tried  to  keep  this  in  fnind 
of  late,  for  it  has  been  a  time  peculiarly  filled  with  problems. 
May  I  share  some  of  them  with  you  as  typical  of  the  kind  of 
things  that  every  person  living  in  an  intimate  way  in  the  midst 
of  a  foreign  civilization  must  meet.  These  are  some  that  have 
come  to  my  attention  especially  in  the  past  few  days. 

A  young  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  city,  comes  to 
the  country  to  do  Christian  work.  The  country,  and  especial- 
ly this  country  around  Mito,  is  very  conservative.  It  does 
not  at  all  approve  of  the  freer  manners  of  the  Tokio  woman. 
This  particular  young  girl  is  sincere  in  her  desire  to  work  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  On  principle  she  believes  in  the  modern 
woman  and  in  addition  to  that  she  is  naturally  vivacious. 
On  that  account  her  carriage  and  manners,  although  not 
wrong  from  our  point  of  view,  are  severely  criticized,  and  her 
possibilities  for  service  in  the  community  grow  smaller  as 
time  goes  on.    What  guidance  should  she  have? 

Day  before  yesterday  the  schools  of  Mito  celebrated  the 
Allied  victory.  The  school  children  all  marched  through  the 
streets,  carrying  flags,  and  finally  assembled  in  the  park. 
On  the  way  they  stopped  at  the  shrine,  where  the  spirit  of 
one  of  the  former  Lords  of  Mito  is  commemorated,  and  did 
reverence.  Was  it  worship,  and  as  such  should  Christian 
children  be  warned  against  it?  In  speaking  of  it  that  night 
at  supper  time,  a  Christian  girl  said  that  she  thought  that 
Christians  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  objecting  to  that  kind 
of  thing.  It  is  no  different  in  essence  she  said,  from  the  atti- 
tude of  respect  that  an  American  would  assume,  before  Wash- 
ington's grave.  And  yet  many  earnest  Japanese  feel  that 
these  acts  at  the  public  shrines  are  impossible  for  them,  as 
Christians. 


This  morning  a  mother  told  me  about  her  two  little  girls 
who  had  been  put  into  a  house  for  training  "geisha" — the 
professional  entertaining  girls  of  Japan,  girls  whose  lives  al- 
most certainly  involve  sin.  Last  spring  her  husband  died,  and 
she  was  left  with  five  little  girls  and  no  means  of  support. 
Her  relatives  assembled  to  discuss  the  situation.  They  de- 
cided what  should  be  done  with  all  the  children  without  con- 
sulting the  mother's  wishes.  And  according  to  the  family 
customs  of  Japan,  their  decision  was  binding.  How  can  we 
hear  of  such  cases  without  a  protest,  but  what  kind  of  protest 
can  be  effective? 

Yesterday  I  was  calling  in  the  home  of  a  friend.  As  I  was 
leaving,  she  said,  "  I  want  to  be  a  Christian,  but  my  husband 
will  not  allow  it."  It  is  easy  enough  in  America  to  say, — 
the  woman's  soul  is  her  own,  and  her  religious  faith  concerns 
no  one  but  herself  and  God.  But  in  Japan,  the  belief  in  the 
wife's  duty,  and  the  husband's  authority  is  very  deeply  rooted. 
The  structure  of  society  rests  upon  that  as  one  of  its  foundation 
stones.  What  advice  should  the  foreigner  give?  I  have  al- 
ready noted  the  fact  that  too  modern  ideas  about  the  position 
of  women  defeat  their  own  ends. 

Another  question  that  is  always  with  us,  is — how  interpret 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  so  that  it  gives  the  same  impression 
to  those  who  hear  as  it  has  for  those  who  speak?  Their  pre- 
conceived ideas  and  the  associations  connected  with  certain 
words  are  very  different.  Psychologists  say  that  we  must 
build  on  foundations  already  existing.  We  must  make  use  of 
the  faculties  and  the  powers  that  we  find  already  developed. 
And  on  this  principle,  Christians  have  used  the  theological 
terms, — "God,"  "sin,"  "worship,"  etc.,  which  they  found  in 
use.    Does  it  lead  to  misconceptions? 

There  are  types  of  minds  that  see  one  side  and  see  it.  very 
strongly.  One  envies  them  sometimes,  for  it  must  be  easy 
for  them  to  answer  these  questions.  For  the  rest  of  us,  it 
involves  considerable  inward  debating.  But  I  am  thankful 
that  experience  has  taught,  and  is  teaching,  that  a  persistent 
attitude  of  dependence  and  of  waiting  upon  a  higher  wisdom, 
will  eventually  bring  the  guidance  that  each  one  of  us  must 
have,  if  we  would  cast  out  our  fears,  and  conquer  our  difficul- 
ties. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  JOHN  WOOL- 
MAN  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION,  No.  99  BRANCH 
ST.,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J.,  1917-1918. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  certain  amount  of  suc- 
cess, despite  the  discouragements  that  war-times  have  brought 
us,  in  company  with  many  other  enterprises.  The  increasing 
interest  in  the  Memorial  is  our  chief  gain.  Over  fourteen 
hundred  (1400)  guests  have  visited  us  during  the  present  year; 
of  these,  more  than  a  thousand  have  registered.  This  is 
partially  due  to  more  advertising.  Small  signboards  have 
been  placed  at  each  end  of  Branch  Street,  and  three  larger  ones 
between  Mount  Holly  and  Camp  Dix.  A  few  more  postal 
cards  were  printed,  and  these  are  now  exhausted.  They  have 
been  sent  out  by  mail,  and  handed  to  guests  to  advertise  our 
schedule  of  prices.  Much  more  advertising  should,  however, 
be  done  than  we  have  so  far  felt  that  our  funds  justified.  We 
are  glad  to  feel  that  we  are  keeping  the  friends  we  make,  and 
that  we  are  slowly  becoming  better  known. 

When  the  great  camp  at  Wrightstown  was  established,  it 
was  our  hope  to  be  able  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  than  we  have  done.  But  although 
we  received  great  encouragement  from  the  leaders,  the  distance 
— ten  miles — was  found  to  be  too  great  for  the  kind  of  service 
which  we  were  best  able  to  render.  We  then  placed  a  poster 
in  the  Camp  Dix  Hostess  House,  inviting  those  who  desired 
rest  and  quiet  to  seek  them  under  our  roof.  To  furnish  these 
seems  to  be  our  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  in  this  direction. 
Amid  the  turmoil  of  war  preparations  we  have  had  little  groups 
of  weary  workers,  who  have  welcomed  the  peace  and  quiet 
which  they  have  here  found.  More  than  one  mother  has  met 
her  sons  for  a  few  hours  under  our  roof  before  the  long  fare- 
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well.  One  little  part)  of  seven  was  given  by  a  young  lieuten- 
ant tor  his  mother's  birthday,  when  her  three  sons  were  present, 
and  the  bride.  The  tears  were  near,  despite  the  cake  and 
candles,  and  the  next  few  days  saw  the  young  officers  all  on 
their  way  overseas. 

This  little  oasis  in  the  midst  of  army  life  has  been  appreciated 
in  various  ways.  "  Who  was  John  Woolman?"  is  an  invariable 
question.  Several  gray-haired  officers  have  departed  with  a 
copy  of  his  Journal  in  their  pockets,  and  we  have  lately  dis- 
posed of  some  twenty  copies,  sold  us  by  the  Arch  Street  Book 
Committee.  One  of  the  V.  W.  C.  A.  girls,  just  out  of  Vassar, 
was  overheard  to  say  to  a  companion,  "Oh,  I'd  rather  find 
out  a  place  like  this  than  go  to  the  theatre!" 

Our  arrangement  with  Caroline  L.  Crew  continues,  and  by 
it  we  do  not  share  in  the  receipts  from  the  Tea  Room,  which 
have  been  much  larger  than  last  season.  The  cost  of  service 
and  provisions,  however,  has  soared  so  rapidly  that  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  keep  up  with  advancing  prices.  Our  share  is  in 
rent  of  the  guest  room,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  advance  our  schedule  over  the  very  modest  charge 
with  which  we  started. 

The  vegetable  garden  was  cultivated  this  year  for  his  own 
profit  by  an  elderly  farmer  out  of  a  job,  who  raised  potatoes 
for  the  first  crop  and  turnips  for  the  second.  The  main 
advantage  of  his  taking  this  over  was  that  he  kept  down  the 
weeds  in  a  season  in  which  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  help.  The  only  return  otherwise  which  he  made  was 
to  keep  our  grass  mowed  for  us. 

The  young  orchard  is  making  gratifying  progress.  The 
peach  trees  have  come  on  very  well,  and  several  have  borne 
in  the  aggregate  about  a  peck.  They  are  well  set  for  next 
year,  and,  barring  accident,  should  do  well.  We  expect  no 
return  from  the  other  fruits  for  several  years.  The  orchard 
is  intercropped  with  currants;  the  bushes  yielded  about  sixty 
quarts  their  first  year. 

The  place  has,  of  course,  many  needs.  These  have  had  to 
be  put  aside  until  after  the  war.  We  should  have  a  few  elec- 
tric-light floor  plugs  to  connect  with  suitably  designed  lamps 
of  the  simplest  kind,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  great  convenience 
with  modest  service,  but  also  for  safety,  as  the  oil  lamps  now 
used  and  carried  about  constantly  are  a  distinct  menace. 
With  higher  valuation,  our  insurance  should  also  be  increased. 
The  introduction  of  electricity  is  estimated  at  the  modest 
sum  of  175.00.  A  hood  must  be  placed  upon  our  chimney, 
which  eventually  will  have  to  have  a  straighter  flue  above,  to 
rectify  its  smoking  from  the  great  fireplace.  We  desire  also 
to  place  a  brick  terrace  with  the  old  pent-house  restored,  in 
place  of  the  present  modern  and  incongruous  porch.  The 
State  informs  us  that  we  must  have  a  seal;  the  die  for  this  is 
another  small  item. 

The  most  important  need,  however,  and  that  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  members  and  visitors  alike,  is  a  garden 
fund,  which  will  permit  the  beautification  of  this  little  corner 
of  the  world,  and  make  an  attraction  for  the  many  friends 
who  visit  us  in  the  Summer,  and  who  so  frequently  desire  to 
take  luncheon  or  tea  in  the  garden.  At  present  it  is  in  too 
rough  a  condition  to  make  such  a  desirable  feature  possible, 
but  even  a  small  sum  would  enable  us  to  gratify  the  wish  of 
many.  It  is  easy  to  visualize  a  tea  arbor  in  the  front,  a  brick 
walk  to  our  door,  and  some  kind  of  a  dry  foot-path,  or  stepping- 
stones,  down  the  garden  to  the  little  stream,  the  whole  laid 
out  with  the  kind  counsel  of  friends,  who  are  already  good 
enough  to  put  their  advice  at  our  service.  It  is  as  important 
in  this  case  to  know  certainly  what  not  to  do  as  what  to  do. 
We  have  even  had  a  vision  of  our  brick  terrace,  overhung  by 
the  restored  pent-house,  protected  by  a  drop-awning  on  hot 
days! 

We  still  have  in  mind  the  acquirement  of  John  Woolman's 
original  frame  house,  on  the  property  next  door.  Were  this 
moved  over — and  the  owner  has  been  most  easy  in  his  terms 
to  us — the  winter  months  are  the  time  when  it  could  be  pulled 
across  the  field  and  placed  upon  our  driveway,  where,  when 
funds  permit,  it  could  be  finished  as  a  single  large  room,  with 


the  old  fireplace  restored  and  used  for  a  work-room  and  meet- 
ing place.  This  is  a  cherished  project  of  several  interested 
friends,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  make  it  possible.  We 
feel  sure  that  a  field  of  usefulness  is  ahead  of  us,  upon  which 
we  have  not  yet  entered.  We  wish  to  be  as  near  self-supporting 
as  may  be,  and  through  the  kindness  of  our  friends,  we  have 
as  yet  had  no  debts.  We  acknowledge  gifts  of  roots  for  our 
garden,  candlesticks,  a  frame  made  from  the  wood  of  Thomas 
Story's  tree  in  England  and  the  bequest  of  a  fine  old  chair 
and  a  clock  (not  in  order).  The  furnace  has  been  put  in,  and 
makes  the  house  comfortable  for  our  guests.  During  the  two 
months  of  midwinter  it  will  be  wise  to  close  when  snow  is 
deep  and  fuel  very  expensive. 

We  trust  all  of  our  kind  friends  will  visit  us,  and  see  for 
themselves  what  has  been  accomplished.  We  thank  our 
contributors  heartily  and  bespeak  their  further  aid,  reminding 
them  that  we  are  an  incorporated  institution,  and  therefore 
empowered  to  accept  bequests  and  legacies  if  we  are  remem- 
bered in  wills.  The  establishment  of  an  endowment  fund  is 
an  urgent  necessity.  We  are  in  the  county  town,  the  centre 
of  a  very  rich  farming  country,  and  can  carry  out  toward  that 
part  of  the  community  some  of  the  good  work  so  near  to  the 
heart  of  John  Woolman,  if  we  can  secure  the  means.  We  have 
no  endowment  and  iio  dues,  and  must  depend  upon  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  friends. 

For  the  Trustees, 
Amelia  M.  Gummere,  President. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

receipts. 

1917. 

10  Mo.  1 1 — Balance  on  hand  as  per  Treasurer's  First 


Annual  Report  $  42.14 

Contributions   472-95 

One-half  rent  of  guest  rooms   39.92 

Sales  of  old  stove,  postals,  books,  etc   49-94 

Interest  on  deposits   1.70 


$606.65 

EXPENDITURES. 

Taxes  and  water  rent  $  29.90 

Repairs  and  betterments   407.78 

Furniture  and  household  effects   79-32 

1918.       Sundries   4465 

11  Mo.  15 — Balance   45.00 


$606.65 

Richard  T.  Cadbury,  Treasurer,  Haverford,  Pa. 


PEACE  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY 

MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

A  Report  of  the  Drying  and  Canning  for  1918,  Done  at 
Media,  Pa.,  by  Friends  of  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Philadelphia  Peace  Com- 
mittee in  the  Spring  of  1918,  Media  Friends  of  Chester  Month- 
ly Meeting  took  up  the  plan  to  dry  and  can  surplus  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  Reconstruction  work  abroad.  James 
G.  and  Ruth  Vail  generously  offered  the  use  of  their  basement. 
These  rooms  proved  admirably  suited  to  the  work. 

A  group  of  sixty-five  individuals  met  on  Sixth-day  for 
twelve  consecutive  weeks,  on  an  average  of  sixteen  each  week, 
from  Seventh  Month  19th  to  Tenth  Month  4th,  inclusive, 
and  we  prepared  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  were  freely 
donated.  A  demonstrator  from  State  College  came  and  taught 
us  at  our  first  gathering. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  Friends  of  both  meetings  and 
non-members,  also  the  lively  interest  the  young  people  took 
in  the  work,  and  their  ready  assistance  with  autos  were  most 
encouraging  features.  During  the  summer  fifteen  individuals 
used  their  automobiles,  as  occasion  required,  to  collect  the 
produce  donated  from  thirty  gardens  and  farms. 
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If  the  plan  adopted  by  one  home,  of  sending  almost  weekly 
contributions,  and  of  the  busy  mother  drying  and  canning 
and  making  pickles  in  her  own  home,  could  have  been  followed 
by  more  of  our  members,  the  total  would  have  been  greatly 
increased. 

The  coal  and  wood  were  generously  donated  by  a  Media 
coal  dealer.  A  load  of  more  than  six  hundred  ears  of  corn 
came,  one  week,  from  a  Concord  farm.  Peaches  for  drying 
from  the  Westtown  orchards  greatly  increased  the  output. 

Sarah  and  Margaretta  Leeds,  of  Birmingham,  sent  us  a 
splendid  collection  of  dried  cherries,  seckel  pears,  peas,  beans 
and  egg-plants;  also  grapes  which  were  made  into  grape-juice. 

We  dried  on  hot-water  pans,  in  coal  and  gas  ovens,  and 
spread  on  racks  covered  with  netting  in  the  sun.  The  result 
of  the  Summer's  work  in  drying  is: — corn  58  pounds,  apples 
24  pounds,  pears  42  pounds,  peaches  49  pounds,  beans  41 
pounds,  tomatoes  12  pounds,  also  carrots,  peas,  beets,  cab- 
bage, Swiss  chard,  parsley,  egg-plant,  okra,  string  beans, 
squash,  pumpkin,  peppers  and  17  pounds  of  sugared  fruits, 
making  a  total  of  275  pounds.  These  were  packed  in  19 
square  pasteboard  cartons  and  sent  to  Fifteenth  and  Cherry 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  there  these  boxes  were  packed  in  larger 
iron-bound  boxes  and  are  now  on  the  way  to  France. 

When  the  produce  came  in  larger  quantities  than  we  could 
dry  with  our  limited  facilities,  we  sealed  it  in  glass  jars.  String 
beans,  not  proving  satisfactory,  dried,  were  canned  by  the 
cold  pack  process.  Crab-apples  and  elder-berries  were  made 
into  jellies.    These  netted  $109.03  when  sold. 

An  offer  came  by  'phone  from  the  Leeds  sisters,  that  if  we 
would  furnish  jars,  sugar  and  helpers  to  make  apple  butter, 
they  would  supply  apples,  cider,  &c.  On  Tenth  Month  9th 
a  perfect  Autumn  morning,  three  autos  of  us  hastened  to 
Birmingham.  We  found  the  cider  boiling  in  two  large  copper 
kettles,  on  a  western  slope,  in  the  corner  of  a  corn-field.  As 
we  sat  around  the  blazing  fires,  paring  and  slicing  apples.we 
realized  in  measure  the  pleasures  our  grandparents  used  to 
tell  of  the  old-time  apple  butter  boilings.  We  returned  home 
after  nightfall,  with  a  red  letter  day  in  memory  and  our 
valuable  load  of  102^  quarts  of  apple  butter.  This  generous 
offer  was  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time,  262  quarts  in 
all.    When  sold  this  netted  1 139.47. 

The  combined  sales  amount  to  $248.50.  This  sum  has  been 
forwarded  to  Albert  L.  Baily  for  Reconstruction  work  abroad. 

Signed, 

Emily  Forsythe,  in  charge  of  Media  group. 
Media,  Twelfth  Month  19,  1918. 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS,  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER,  Women's  Work.  J-  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Commitlee. 


Making  Ready  at  Haverford. 

Merion  Cottage  at  Haverford  is  the  "Student  Hostel"  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  has  none  of  the  mediaeval  color  of  the  renovated  monastery 
at  93  "Boul-Mich,"  Paris,  so  deftly  pictured  by  Horace  Davis  in  the 
Tenth  Month  Reconstruction.  Still,  it  is  not  without  its  traditions,  its 
boyish  stencils  of  actresses  on  the  walls,  its  eccentric,  collegiate  shower 
baths,  its  almost  inaccessible  corner  rooms  where  Haverfordians  (now 
distinguished  alumni,  rigidly  patriotic  "main  line"  business  men)  used 
to  study — and  sometimes  sneak  through  a  Quaker-banned  novel!  For 
Merion  was  once  a  dormitory  and  may  be  again  aprhs  la  guerre. 

Last  summer  it  was  the  central  base  of  operations  for  reconstructionists, 
hardening  for  France.  But  with  the  leasing  of  the  Rosedale  farm  it  be- 
came the  city  adjunct  of  that  larger  training  ground  for  prospective 
"Uniteers."  More  accurately,  it  is  a  sort  of  finishing  school  for  the  men 
after  their  period  at  Rosedale.  For  two  weeks  prior  to  sailing  they  are 
quartered  here  on  the  college  campus.    Here  they  toil  intensively  at  their 


French,  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of  "first  aid,"  take  their  initial 
step  in  the  uniform  (for  men  who  have  refused  in  the  face  of  cuffs  and 
kicks  and  courts-martial  to  don  the  khaki,  the  wearing  of  even  the  gray 
does  not  always  come  easily),  and  have  some  time  remaining  for  teas  and 
discussions  at  the  cozy  homes  of  the  Haverford  Friends.  Then,  of  course, 
there  are  those  bulky  blanket  rolls  to  pack;  and  it  takes  a  week  full  of 
round  trips  to  Philadelphia  before  they  are  suitably  provisioned  with  the 
heavy  clothing  that  will  assure  comfort  in  the  chilly  Verdun  area  and  the 
North  of  France. 

A  professor  from  the  college  comes  in  occasionally  after  supper  and  his 
remarks  on  democracy  or  Russia  or  the  coming  economic  readjustments 
make  the  talk  around  the  fire-place  grow  warm  and  lively  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  The  men  in  gray  have  not  lost  their  interest  in  the  issues 
and  events  which  make  the  present  year  so  critical  and  teeming.  And 
like  their  "co-objectors"  at  Rosedale  they  are  keeping  in  constant  touch 
with  their  many  persecuted  brothers  in  the  prisons  and  disciplinary 
barracks  of  America.  A  petition  asking  for  the  release  of  all  C.  O.'s  so 
situated  has  been  spread  widely  by  the  men  here  and  at  the  farm.  That 
intimate  and  binding  fellowship  that  has,  during-  the  war,  drawn  together 
Mennonite  and  Socialist,  Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  "Six  Day  Atheist" 
(an  I.  W.  W.  acquaintance  is  responsible  for  this  classification  in  which 
he  includes  himself)  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  and  churches — that 
fellowship  still  is  real.  It  spurs  the  Unit  member,  even  in  the  busy  hour 
of  embarkment  for  Europe,  to  reach  out  his  hand  to  his  friends  not  yet 
released  from  the  legal  and  military  consequences  of  taking  his  "stand  on 
conscience." 

R.  W.  D. 


A  Letter  From  Camp  Meade. 

To  the  Rosedale  Colony: — 

Dear  Friends — On  the  23rd  [of  Twelfth  Month]  I  reported  once  more 
to  Camp  Meade  to  get  my  discharge.  Camp  Meade  is  the  same  raw, 
ugly  place  that  we  remember  so  well,  and  it  is  even  more  so  than  usual 
in  the  winter  time.  But  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  human  element ! 
There  are  no  longer  any  Military  Police  at  the  crossing  to  ask  questions 
of  each  one  coming  in,  no  longer  any  guards  around  the  barracks.  When 
I  walked  into  the  barracks  at  D39  I  found  that  the  place  was  being  run 
by  C.  O.'s — no  soldiers  around.  My  papers  were  filled  out  on  arrival 
by  two  C.  O.'s  in  the  office,  and  then  I  was  sent  to  the  supply-room  for 
mess-kit,  bed-sack  and  blankets.  It  was  a  reminiscence  of  old  times  to 
be  grilled  by  the  two  men  in  uniform  in  the  supply-room,  who  gave  me  a 
severe  examination  similar  to  what  we  used  to  get,  asking  me  what  my 
reasons  had  been  for  refusing  to  help  my  country,  etc.  I  tried  to  answer 
them  mildly,  and  so  avoid  an  acrimonious  discussion,  but  I'm  afraid  my 
tongue  did  slip  once  or  twice.  After  coming  out  of  the  supply-room  my 
comrades  informed  me  that  the  two  uniformed  men  were  C.  O.'s  too,  and 
that  my  "third  degree"  was  a  customary  joke,  played  on  every  returning 
CO. 

A  lieutenant  was  here  just  once  this  week,  staying  only  about  five 
minutes.  However,  a  colonel  from  the  War  Department  had  been  here, 
and  had  asked  whether  any  one  present  had  been  ill-treated  during  his 
stay  in  camp,  and  had  promised  to  discipline  any  one  who  had  abused 
a  C.  O. 

Simpson  busied  himself  in  painting,  with  black  drawing  ink,  a  beauti- 
ful sign: 

Peace  on  Earth 

Good  Will  Toward  Men 

which  he  decorated  with  a  holly  border  and  red  burning-bush  berries. 
This  was  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  bed-room,  facing  the  door, 
and  met  with  universal  admiration  and  approval.  All  agreed  that  it 
made  a  good  C.  O.  motto. 

Maximon  had  brought  along  from  Rosedale  a  copy  of  Camp  Funston 
diary,  which  was  read  to  several  sympathetic  gatherings.  He  also  had 
a  printed  form  of  the  petition,  requesting  immediate  release  of  C.  O.'s  in 
military  prisons  and  guard-houses.  Practically  everyone  signed  it,  and 
many  were  eager  for  additional  copies  to  take  home.  With  proper 
material,  and  plenty  of  it,  a  relief  movement  might  be  started  here  which 
would  enlist  the  support  of  many  thousands.  They  also  contributed 
liberally  to  a  fund  for  printing,  etc.,  to  assist  our  educational  work  from 
Rosedale.  I  am  taking  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  C.  O.'s  here  for 
future  reference,  and  to  assist  in  the  compiling  of  the  "Who's  Who." 

We  learn  that  there  are  about  eighty  of  the  farm  furloughed  boys  who 
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fen  still  on  their  farms  working,  who  have  never  been  officially  informed 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  be  recalled  for  discharge  upon  submitting  ap- 
plications for  discharge  with  notices  from  their  employers  that  they  are 
through  with  them.  We  consider  it  likely  that  these  C.  O.'s  will  be 
advised  of  this  soon. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Stabler. 


A  Quaker  Ambassador. 

Below  is  a  letter  from  E.  St.  John  Catchpool  written  from  Moscow 
under  date  of  Ninth  Month  2nd.  The  outcome  of  his  interesting  dip- 
lomatic mission  through  the  belligerent  lines  to  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
barbarities  of  the  "White  Terror"  of  the  Checko-Slovaks  is  not  yet  known 
in  America.  It  is.  however,  known  that  for  a  time  he  was  held  under 
arrest  by  the  French  authorities  and  after  his  release  was  unable  to  return 
to  Moscow.  Instead  he  joined  the  other  w-orkers  who  were  withdrawing 
from  Buzuluk  into  Siberia. 

Copy  of  Letter  Received  From  Catchpool,  Moscow. 

Care  of  International  Red  Cross,  Swiss  Consulate,  Moscow. 

I  have  used  every  means  I  could  think  of  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
get  some  news  through  to  you  as  to  the  work  of  our  Unit  in  Russia.  Rigg 
is  still  down  in  Tambov  inspecting  the  children's  colonies,  we  have  taken 
these  colonies  over  from  the  Peregovsky  Society  as  they  had  not  got 
sufficient  money  to  continue  this  excellent  piece  of  w7ork.  We  expect 
Rigg  to  return  any  time  now.  Esther  White  is  here  in  Moscow  making 
arrangements  for  the  winter  clothing  of  the  children.  I  am  busily  engaged 
upon  our  scheme  for  the  transporting  of  flour  from  Samara  for  the  feeding 
of  the  starving  children.  With  the  help  of  the  Souz  Gorodof  we  have 
everything  ready.  The  Comisar  of  Food  is  in  favor.  Chicherin  strong- 
ly supports  us.  Lenine  approves,  but  we  have  not  yet  got  Trotsky 
to  agree.  The  boats  and  the  tug  are  ready  at  Nishni  Novgorod — whether 
Trotsky  will  agree  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and,  of  course,  he  may 
hold  up  the  whole  scheme.  He  says  that,  "If  barge-loads  of  flour  are 
allowed  by  me  to  come  through  the  front  on  the  river  it  will  look  as  though 
the  war  with  the  Checko-Slovaki  is  not  in  real  earnest!" 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  our  position  as  a  non-political 
party,  respected  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  by  the  Checks  gave  us  a  very 
valuable  standing  and  I  said  that  I  thought  that  we  might  be  able  in  that 
capacity  to  do  very  useful  w7ork  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  peace.  .  .  . 
Major  Wardwell  and  Sverdilov  came  round  to  see  me  and  inform  me  of  a 
perplexing  situation  that  has  just  arisen.  It  appears  that  when  the 
Checks  evacuated  the  town  of  TJza  they  took  a  number  of  women  and 
children  belonging  to  well-known  Bolshevik  families  as  hostages.  Of 
course,  the  taking  of  men  hostages — and  this  has  been  done  on  both 
sides — is  immoral,  but  the  taking  of  women  and  children  is  intolerable. 
The  American  and  French  Consulates  have  given  me  very  strong  letters 
of  protest  and  the  Danish,  Swiss,  Norwegian  and  Dutch  and  Swedish 
Consulates  have  also  signed  a  common  letter  of  protest.  I  have  been 
asked  to  proceed  at  once  to  Samara  and  make  a  protest  to  the  authorities 
there  in  the  strongest  terms.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  personal  papers 
from  all  the  five  neutral  consulates,  as  well  as  from  the  British,  French 
and  American  and  in  addition  from  the  International  Red  Cross,  appoint- 
ing me  as  their  official  representative  in  this  matter — so  you  see  I  am 
well  protected.  I  intend  to  base  my  protest  on  the  principle  of  the  im- 
morality of  all  hostage-taking  by  either  side,  and  not  merely  to  ask  for 
the  release  of  the  women  and  children.  I  have  insisted  that  if  I  go,  that 
the  neutral  consulates  shall  send  an  official  protest  to  the  Bolshevik 
also  protesting  on  the  same  terms,  as  I  shall  go  to  the  Checks  against 
their  taking  of  hostages  also.  I  shall  go  down  to  the  frontier  in  a  special 
carriage,  and  the  Bolsheviks  insist  upon  sending  down  a  guard.  I  said 
that  I  should  feel  safer  without  it,  and  that  it  was  against  my  strongest 
wishes  to  have  a  guard,  but  they  feel  that  they  must  send  this  guard  on 
their  honor  to  do  so,  and  so  I  must  just  regard  them  as  a  bunch  of  men 
travelling  on  their  own  affairs.  It  will  be  a  bit  difficult  crossing  the 
neutral  ground  a  distance,  I  believe,  from  Penza  onwards  of  about  sixty 
versts.  They  have  sent  off  from  here  a  wireless  asking  that  the  Checks 
will  meet  our  little  body,  guard  and  convoy  us  safely  to  Samara.  At 
any  rate,  danger  or  no,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  kept  quite  safe,  because 
the  work  is  good  and  I  personally  believe  that  the  danger  is  very  little, 
because  the  front  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  to  that  on  the  west,  al- 
though, of  course,  for  that  very  reason,  the  front  is  less  defined  and  the 
firing  more  irregular.    I  should  be  very  sorry  if  this  matter  delayed  our 


proposals  for  transporting  flour  to  Moscow,  but  I  hope  not  to  be  absent 
more  than  about  ten  days,  and  the  chance  of  making  any  arrangements 
at  the  Samara  end  will  be  of  the  utmost  assistance.  This  journey  also 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  getting  once  more  into  touch  with  our  people 
in  Samara  and  Buzuluk,  and  moreover  the  foul  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Lenine  has  created  some  excitement  here  and  made  it  very  difficult  to 
proceed  further  with  the  proposals  at  this  end.  And,  in  addition,  Trotsky 
is  still  at  the  front,  and  we  cannot  proceed  until  he  returns. 

I  am  leaving  to-morrow  for  Samara.  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  must  go 
before  Rigg  returns  from  Tambov  so  that  I  have  no  chance  of  consulting 
him,  but  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  agree  that  this  is  a  most  valuable  piece 
of  work  and  that  I  ought  not  to  refuse  to  go.  Willoughby  Smith  has 
appointed  me  a  representative  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  relief 
of  Armenian  refugees,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  detach  some 
one  from  the  work  at  Buzuluk  for  the  Armenian  work  in  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  work,  and  trust  that  more  workers  will  be  coming  from 
England  shortly.  The  route  through  Persia  is  open,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Germans  would  allow  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  pass  from 
Stockholm  by  boat  straight  to  Petrograd  as  a  shorter  alternative  route. 

I  had  a  long  talk  a  few  days  ago  with  Dr.  Paket,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Frankfurter  Zeilung — a  German  and  a  great  friend  of  Helffrichs's. 
He  did  not  know  I  was  a  Quaker  when  I  first  met  him,  but  I  spoke  about 
the  work  of  helping  the  wives  and  families  of  the  interned  Germans  in 
England,  and  he  said  at  once,  "Oh,  do  tell  me  more  about  it.  Have  you 
got  one  of  their  reports?  That  work  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  this  war."  With  sorrow  I  replied  that 
I  had  been  negligent  enough  to  come  away  without  any  reports,  but  with 
joy  I  told  him  that  I,  too,  was  a  Quaker  and  had  two  good  sisters  who 
had  given  themselves  over  to  this  work  for  months.  He  took  the  various 
particulars  from  me  as  best  I  could  give  them,  and  wrote  an  article  and 
sent  it  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung. 

(Signed)  E.  St.  John  Catchpool. 


What  to  Read  on  Russia. 

The  periodicals  and  newspapers  appear  to  be  giving  much  more  at- 
tention of  late,  see  for  example  recent  articles  in  the  Nation,  collected  in 
a  ten  cent  pamphlet  (The  Nation,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York),  and  the 
issue  of  The  Dial  for  Twelfth  Month  14th.  A  pamphlet  on  "The  Bol- 
sheviks and  the  Soviets,"  by  Albert  Rhys  Williams  has  been  recently 
published  (thirteen  cents  by  mail)  by  the  Rand  Book  Store,  7  East  15th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Friend  of  Russia  suggests  the  following  as  the  five  best  books  for  an 
understanding  of  Russia  at  the  present  time : 

Olgin — The  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Russell — Unchained  Russia. 

Bryant — Six  Red  Months  in  Russia. 

Beatty — The  Red  Heart  of  Russia. 

Ross — Russia  in  Upheaval. 


The  Twelfth  Month  issue  of  Reconstruction  has  just  arrived  at  this 
office  ($1.50  a  year,  15  cents  a  copy).  It  contains  among  others,  articles 
entitled,  "Under  the  Red  Flag  in  Russia,"  "Housekeeping  in  Holland," 
"How  to  be  a  Baby,"  etc.  The  writers  are  all  members  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Units,  including  Wilmer  J.  Young  and  Thomas  P.  Cope  from 
America. 

Here  is  one  quotation: 

"When  Henry  Scattergood  returned  from  France,  the  loss  seemed 
irreparable.  We  had  not  yet  learned  to  know  Charles  Evans.  When  we 
heard  that  Charles  Evans  was  leaving,  we  thought  the  loss  would  be 
irreparable;  but  we  have  come  to  know  Charles  Rhoads.  The  American 
Friends  have  been  rarely  fortunate  in  all  three  of  their  leaders.  The 
minute  of  the  General  Committee  in  France  is  worth  quoting : 

"'On  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  Mission  in  France  we  wish  to 
record  our  great  regret  at  the  approaching  loss  which  we  arc  shortly  to  sus- 
tain by  the  departure  to  America  of  our  friend  Charles  Evans.  Through- 
out the  period  of  his  residence  in  France,  Charles  Evans  has  given  him- 
self without  stint  to  the  cause  of  the  Mission.  We  cannot  express  the 
debt  we  owe  to  his  unselfish  devotion  and  to  the  untiring  ability  with 
which  he  has  dealt  with  the  many  complex  problems  which  he  has  had 
to  face  on  behalf  of  our  American  colleagues  and  the  Mission  as  a  whole. 
His  influence  and  spirit  have  contributed  in  a  very  special  way  to  weld 
together  our  members  from  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
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unity  of  one  living  fellowship.  He  will  take  back  with  him  to  America 
the  grateful  affection  of  the  many  friends  who  have  worked  beside  him 
here  ami  have  learned  from  him  day  by  day  something  of  the  meaning 
of  Christian  discipleshipl'" 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Albert  R.  Williams,  of  New  York  City,  will  deliver  a  lecture  at 
Westtown  School  next  Fourth-day,  First  Month  15,  1919,  at  five 
o'clock,  entitled,  "  The  Truth  About  Russia." 


Friends'  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will  be  held  in  the  Osceola 
Hotel,  Magnolia  Avenue,  Orlando,  Fla.,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  First-day 
mornings  during  the  tourist  season  of  1919.  All  Friends  and  those  in- 
terested in  the  Society  of  Friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


At  the  request  of  the  author  we  are  glad  to  print  the  following: 
"Dr.  John  Fothergill  and  His  Friends,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  soon  to 
be  issued  by  Macmillan's,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  R.  Hingston  Fox,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  researches  amongst  unpublished  documents  for  many 
years.  It  will  give  accounts  of  Dimsdale  and  Inoculation,  Lettsom, 
David  Barclay  and  the  foundation  of  Ackworth  School:  Collinson,  John 
and  William  Bartram  and  North  American  botany;  and  Fothergill's 
long  intimacy  with  Franklin,  and  their  joint  efforts  to  prevent  the  War 
of  Separation.  The  picture  of  Quaker  life  and  influence  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  relations  of  the  home  Friends  with 
Pennsylvanian  leaders,  the  Logans,  Pembertons,  etc.,  in  their  long 
struggle  to  maintain  the  principles  of  peace  in  war-time,  should  prove 
interesting.  It  will  form  a  volume  ranging  with  Braithwaite's  and  Rufus 
Jones's  historical  works,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  portraits,  etc. 


The  Friend  (London)  says:  "We  understand  that  Harrison  Barrow  and 
Arthur  Watts  were  due  for  release  from  Pentonville  Prison  on  the  4th 
inst.  (Twelfth  Month  4th),  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  reduced 
by  good  conduct,  of  six  months,  for  their  share  in  issuing  A  Challenge  to 
Militarism  published  by  the  Friends'  Service  Committee  in  contravention 
of  Regulation  27C  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act." 


The  Commission  to  Investigate  Prison  Systems  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  our  friend  Albert  H.  Votaw  is  a  member,  con- 
vened a  Conference  of  about  twenty  persons  at  the  City  Club  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  3rd.  Five  members  of  our  Society  were 
present,  representing  various  legal  and  philanthropic  interests. 

Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  of  Columbia  University,  and  some  time 
warden  of  Sing  Sing,  the  counsel  to  the  Commission,  made  two  or  three 
fundamental  points  so  appealing  that  all  were  ready  to  combine  in  efforts 
to  attain  them. 

Not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  "convicts"  in  Pennsylvania  have 
employment.  This  is  such  a  crying  evil  that  one  cannot  understand 
the  obliquity  of  the  Legislature  and  of  Labor  Unions  in  blocking  the  way 
to  improvement. 

The  question  of  diet  is  also  very  pressing.  Considerations  of  economy 
as  well  as  of  humanity  were  urged  in  this  interest  which  our  friend  Albert 
H.  Votaw  has  much  on  his  mind. 

Probably  the  point  in  which  most  is  involved  if  we  are  to  have  a  rational 
prison  system  is  a  proper  classification  of  criminals  on  the  ground  of  in- 
telligence. Where  this  matter  has  had  anything  like  adequate  study 
something  like  eighty  per  cent,  have  been  shown  to  be  defective  mentally. 
The  thought  that  usual  gaol  punishments  are  meted  out  to  them  is  indeed 
a  sorry  reflection  upon  our  humanity. 


A  good  audience  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house  on  the  evening  of 
the  3rd  listened  with  much  interest  to  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Hourwich  and  others 
on  the  "Land  Problem  in  Russia."  Revolutions  in  Russia  have  had 
this  as  their  central  cause.  About  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  population 
have  agriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  These  agriculturists  usually 
have  a  community  life  and  go  out  to  their  farming.  Many  of  them  can 
not  read  but  they  are  good  listeners  and  truth  as  well  as  error  is  easily 
propagated  amongst  them  in  public  meetings.  Were  the  question  of 
land  ownership  once  justly  resolved,  the  hope  for  an  advancing  civic  and 
home  life  would  be  established. 


Arthur  Gleason  on  British  Labor  and  the  Future. — This  will  be 
the  fifth  lecture  in  the  course  on  "Making  a  New  World — the  Needs  and 


the  Problems,"  at  Friends'  Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  to  be  given  on  Sixth-day,  First  Month  10,  1919,  at  8  p.  m. 

The  lecturer  is  Arthur  H.  Gleason,  of  New  York,  who  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  best  qualified  man  in  America  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Arthur  Gleason  has  been  a  journalist  of  wide  experience,  including 
connection  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  Harper's  Weekly,  Collier's  Weekly 
and  The  Survey.  He  is  author  of  "Inside  British  Isles,"  now  being  used 
throughout  the  Chautauqua  courses,  "Our  Part  in  the  Great  War,"  and 
several  other  books.  He  worked  with  the  British  Red  Cross  for  the 
Belgians  in  1914  and  1915.  He  has  but  just  returned  to  this  country 
after  two  years  of  close  association  with  leaders  of  British  thought  and 
study  of  the  Labor  Movement.  Included  among  those  with  whom  he 
has  conferred  are  Lloyd  George;  Dr.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Education; 
Arthur  Henderson,  head  of  the  British  Labor  Party;  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 
and  several  hundred  others. 

It  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  hear  an  exceptional  speaker.  Friends 
are  earnestly  requested  to  extend  the  invitation. 


Report  op  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  First  Month  4,  1919. 


Received  from  12  Meetings  $13,325.99 

Received  from  16  Individuals   7,885.94 

Received  for  Supplies   11.00 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   21.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   13.15 


Total  $21,257.58 


Charles  F.  Jenkins. 

Treasurer. 

NOTICES. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  All  Friends 
is  Eighth  Month  22-29,  1919. 

Friends'  Select  School  Alumni  Meeting. — All  who  have  ever  been 
connected  with  the  School,  either  as  members  of  the  Committee,  teachers 
or  students,  are  invited  to  gather  at  the  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  Sixth-day,  First  Month  17th. 
An  informal  supper  will  be  served  in  the  dining-room  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  at  a  charge  of  sixty  cents  per  person. 

At  eight  o'clock  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  which  accounts  will  be  given 
of  some  of  the  experiences  of  Friends'  Select  School  people  in  various 
lines  of  war  and  relief  work.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Charles  Evans, 
on  Friends'  Reconstruction  Work  in  France,  and  Anne  Garrett  Walton, 
on  some  of  the  work  of  women  Friends  in  this  country.  A  general  in- 
vitation is  extended  to  all  interested  to  attend  this  meeting  and  listen  to 
the  addresses,  whether  they  have  ever  been  connected  with  the  School 
or  not. 

Walter  W.  Haviland, 
Principal. 


Died— On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Tenth  Month,  1918,  at  his  home,  3809 
Powelton  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia,  Samuel  L.  Whitson,  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age;  an  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

■  ,  on  the  eighth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1918,  at  Sermaize,  France,  of 

pneumonia,  Walter  Carroll  Brinton,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  son 
of  Walter  and  Elizabeth  S.  Brinton;  a  member  of  Frankford  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Eleventh  Month  30,  1918,  Susan  R. 

Williams,  widow  of  Jonathan  G.  Williams,  in  her  eighty-seventh  year; 
an  elder  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  at  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Twelfth  Month  6,  1918,  Esther  K.  Alsop, 

widow  of  Samuel  Alsop,  Jr.,  in  her  eightieth  year;  an  elder  of  Lansdowne 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Twelfth  Month  20,  1918,  Bar- 
clay R.  Leeds,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  an  elder  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Elwood  Sluder,  Ninth  Month  9,  1918, 

Sarah  A.  Sluder,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her  age;  an  elder  of  Marl- 
boro Monthly  Meeting,  N.  C. 


First  Month  0,  1910. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 
WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  M»cWitters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year, 

NATHAN  L.JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 
WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  iy  appointment  only 
Oppoiite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  8c  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

Thorn,  Sprue*  MM 


Rst&blished  1870        : :       Both  Phones 

Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  the  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

W.  T3.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

V        550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA, 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  ifit  City.   Also  Chapel 
:x  Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

*'    Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-  LOCUST  1782 
I'         -  — — —  ,J 

ALFRED  C.  HAINES 

Building  Glass  and  Paints 

56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WIT  J  JAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


Friends'    Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  then  pro- 
cure the  books  they  may  want 


/""\UR  aim  is  to  make  our  customers  feel 
that  the  Holmes  Press  is  their  plant. 
We  have  room  for  a  few  more  such 
proprietors. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

J.  Linton  Engle.  Pres.  1336  Cherry  Street,  Phila. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Spedal  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona  u  Sprueo  1646 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  books  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  y°ur  °wn  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 
THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 


LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 
Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 

About  50  copies  of  the  Life  of 
JOHN  H.  DILLINGHAM 
are  still  in  hand  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
304  Arch  Street.    The  price  is  $1,  and 
postage  15c.  and  25c. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

63*  Chef  tout  Street,  Philsdelekl*. 


WANTED— AN  INTELLIGENT  WOMAN  TO  As- 
sist in  a  family  will)  rhihlien.    No  washing.  Good 
wages     Write  or  call.  ELS  ScsOONttAKSRt 

47  W.  Upsal  St.,  Gormautowu,  Pa. 
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SLa^^Cs  EC 

THAT  LASTS'" 


LEATHER 


J.  E.  Rhoads  8c  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  St. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Painting  Problems  Worked  Out 

NO  CHARGE  EXCEPT  FOR  THE 
MATERIAL  THAT  WE  SELL 


CONSULT 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

representatives 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  JR, 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PAR  TICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron, 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    ■    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Paris  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE.  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.50  PER  YEAR. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN   TO  THE 


PRINTING  Or  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


January  Investments 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds 
Foreign  Government  Bonds 
State  and  Municipal  Bonds 
Railroad  Bonds 
Public  Utility  Bonds 
Industrial  Bonds 

Our  January  list  contains  seventy  high- 
grade  issues  representing  every  class  of 
desirable  investment. 

Yields  range  from  2%  to  more  than  7%. 

Ask  for  Circular  PF-198 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  33  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Locust 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

TUNESASSA 

IM  PROVFT^^N^TEDNESS 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 

FIFTH-DAY,  FIRST  MONTH  16, 

1919. 

No.  29. 

THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS' 

NUMBER. 

THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Wealdy.    Price  $2.50  a  year  ia  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forstthe, 
Mary  Ward, 
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Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends' 
Committee  by  the  following: 

Edward  W.  Marshall 
Editor 

AND 

Jane  Moon  Snipes  Irvin  C.  Poley 

Pmn^  STPATfON  Alice  Trimble 
Associates 


"  'Tis  the  King's  call.    0  list! 
Thou  heart  and  hand  of  mine,  keep  tryst — 
Keep  tryst  or  die! 

Awake  at  dawn  and  listening  in  high  places  will  I  await 
that  call.  With  the  compass  needle  of  my  soul  true  to  the 
north  star  of  a  great  ambition  will  I  follow  where  it  leads,  and 
though  through  fire  and  flood  it  take  me,  I'll  make  but  this 
reply: 

"  'Tis  the  King's  call.    O  list! 
Thou  heart  and  hand  of  mine,  keep  tryst — 
Keep  tryst  or  die!" 

Rabindranath  Tagore. 


WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

A  few  months  ago  while  in  a  railroad  car,  I  overheard  a 
conversation  which  furnishes  us  much  food  for  serious  thought. 
Two  seemingly  uneducated  women  of  the  laboring  class  were 
talking  of  various  commonplace  subjects  when  one  of  them 
asked  the  other  whether  she  was  going  to  church. 

"Going  to  church!"  was  the  answer,  "What's  the  use  of 
going  to  church,  anyway?" 

This  started  me  thinking.  Are  many  people  asking  that 
question?  Look  around  us  and  what  do  we  see.  Every 
First-day  morning  the  golf  courses  are  crowded  with  men  and 
women  who  see  no  use  in  going  to  church,  while  the  country 
roads  are  dotted  with  automobiles  whose  occupants  feel  the 
same  way.  Yes,  there  are  many  people  around  us  who  do 
not  care  about  religion.  They  are  indifferent.  Church  means 
little  or  nothing  to  them. 

And  there  are  others  who  go  even  further.   They  also  are 


not  interested  in  church,  but  for  a  different  reason — they  do 
not  believe  in  it.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing man  in  many  ways.  He  is  up-to-date,  clever,  good  and 
kind  to  his  neighbors,  well  liked  by  all,  and  deservedly  so.  He 
is  a  serious  thinker  and  has  sound  views  on  current  events. 
But  one  cannot  get  him  interested  in  anything  at  all  spiritual 
because  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  such  thing.  He 
will  not  go  to  church — it  is  a  waste  of  time.  He  will  not  pray 
because  he  thinks  he  would  be  talking  to  empty  air.  This 
man  is  a  materialist  and  there  are  many  others  like  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Christian  Church  is  being 
put  to  a  test  when  its  members  become  indifferent.  It  shows 
that  there  is  something  wrong  not  only  with  the  members,  but 
with  the  Church  itself.  When  people  begin  to  ask,  "  What's 
the  use?"  the  Church  must  give  a  satisfying  answer  or  lose  its 
influence. 

I  remember  a  professor  at  college  who  taught  us  many  things 
not  included  in  his  English  course.  One  day  he  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, never  ask  yourselves  the  question,  'What's  the  use?' 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  question  that  there  is.  It  puts  un- 
healthy thoughts  in  your  mind.  For  can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  use  of  most  of  the  things  we  do?" 

However,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  the  same  question,  because 
we  need  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world  to  know  the 
right  answer  for  ourselves.  "  What  is  the  use  of  going  to  meet- 
ing?" We  need  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  why  we  go  to 
meeting,  what  we  get  when  we  go  there,  what  the  meeting 
means  to  us,  and  what  we  mean  to  the  meeting.  In  other 
words,  every  one  of  us,  whether  old  or  young,  serious-minded 
or  not,  no  matter  who  he  is,  must  know  more  about  the  rela- 
tion of  himself  to  the  meeting  and  the  relation  of  the  meeting 
to  Christianity. 

I  wonder  how  much  we  value  our  meeting.  We  go  there, 
most  of  us  once  a  week,  sit  down  for  an  hour,  get  up,  shake 
hands  all  around,  have  a  lovely  time  chatting  with  our  friends 
and  go  home,  probably  feeling  a  glow  of  respectability  because 
we  have  been  to  meeting.  There  is  nothing  apparently  exciting 
about  it,  there  is  nothing  difficult  about  it.  It  has  become 
almost  a  matter  of  routine.  How  much  do  we  value  our  meet- 
ing? If  we  value  it  greatly  is  it  not  because  it  means  a  great 
deal  to  us?  If  we  do  not  value  it  much,  there  is  something 
wrong  either  with  us  or  the  meeting  and  it  is  our  duty  to  find 
out  which  is  at  fault,  and  then  to  do  our  level  best  to  discover 
and  apply  a  remedy. 

Some  people  have  said  that  our  Society  has  outlived  its 
usefulness — that  it  has  gone  to  seed.  Let  me  say  it  as  em- 
phatically as  I  can — if  our  Society  has  gone  to  seed  at  all,  it 
is  because  it  has  not  held  firmly  to  the  fundamental  Christian 
principles  and  practices  given  to  it  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago.    There  was  nothing  decadent  in  them.    In  those 
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days  men  and  women  risked  their  all  when  they  became 
Friends.  Their  Christianity  was  of  a  robust,  vigorous  type — 
the  kind  which  made  them  restive  and  would  not  let  them 
keep  it  to  themselves.  The  Spirit  had  been  poured  out  upon 
them  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Sons  and  daughters  were 
indeed  prophesying;  young  men  were  indeed  seeing  visions. 

The  spirit  of  this  early  period  seems  to  me  to  be  typified 
in  James  Parnel,  the  lad  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  con- 
vinced by  George  Fox.  What  did  Christianity  mean  to  this 
boy?  We  read  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a 
powerful  minister — a  preacher,  an  evangelist — and  after  two 
years,  during  which  "many  were  turned  to  Christ  by  him," 
he  was  imprisoned  because  of  his  religion,  underwent  unspeak- 
able suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  cruel  jailer,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  died  a  martyr's  death. 

And  then  George  Fox,  the  irrepressible.  Prisons,  magi- 
strates, beatings,  threats,  narrow  escapes  from  death,  all 
failed  to  divert  him  in  the  slightest  degree  from  his  life's  pur- 
pose of  preaching  primitive  Christianity  and  of  turning  people 
to  Christ.  What  a  contagious  enthusiasm  he  had  in  his  work. 
How  brim-full  he  was  of  indefatigable  zeal;  how  he  silenced 
his  arch-opponents,  the  "priests;"  how  he  assailed  by  word 
and  pen  any  evils  or  abuses  which  came  to  his  attention ;  how 
many  persons  he  won  over  to  Christ.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  group  of  Friends  grew  and  grew  and  attained  such 
a  size  that  it  later  became  a  Society?  In  those  days,  when 
these  Friends  often  incurred  great  risks  in  gathering  together 
for  worship,  was  it  likely  that  any  of  them  said,  "What's  the 
use  of  going  to  meeting?" 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  our  Society  will  have  much 
influence  in  the  world  in  the  future,  whether  we  will  grow, 
whether  Christianity  will  be  aided  very  much  by  us,  unless  we 
are  transformed  from  our  present  relatively  quiescent,  passive 
condition  to  a  body  filled  with  the  aggressive  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  our  founder.  Has  not  one  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  a  truly  spirit-filled  Christian  usually  been  the  burning  de- 
sire to  tell  others  about  the  good  news  and  to  win  them  to 
Christ?  Is  not  the  missionary  impulse  usually  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  natural  indications  of  a  Christian  who  is 
close  to  Christ  and  heeds  His  instruction  to  "preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature?" 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our  meetings  will  once  more 
be  ablaze  with  the  unquenchable  religious  fire  of  James  Parnel 
and  George  Fox;  to  the  day  when  our  young  men  and  young 
women  will  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ  to  do  His 
will,  and  when  scores  of  them  will  speak  out  in  His  name  in 
the  meetings  for  worship;  to  the  day  when  we  may  have  the 
courage  to  cast  aside  purely  material  considerations  of  wealth, 
comfort  and  the  like,  and  go  forth  as  missionaries  or  preachers 
or  reformers  or  Quaker  ambassador  and  proclaim  the  message 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  language  of  to-day. 

Does  this  seem  so  visionary,  so  unreal,  so  far  away?  Let 
me  tell  you,  I  know  over  a  dozen  Young  Friends,  all  of  whom, 
I  believe,  should  be  speaking  in  their  meetings  right  now. 
They  have  the  inspiration,  the  qualifications,  and  the  initiative, 
but  they  keep  silent  although  their  meetings  need  them.  We 
must  have  the  precious  silence  in  our  meetings,  but  what  is 
more  rich  and  blessed  than  the  silence  which  follows  an  up- 
lifting sermon  or  prayer!  Is  it  not  the  propitious  moment  for 
these  Young  Friends  to  consider  their  responsibility,  to  open 
their  ears  and  hearts  to  the  call  to  the  ministry,  and  preach? 


A  wave  of  personal  dedication  is  beginning  to  form  and 
gather  momentum.  Conscientious  objectors  have  led  the 
way.  The  war  has  revealed  what  heroic  sacrifices  men  and 
women  can  make  for  the  right  as  they  see  it.  Young  Friends, 
is  not  the  time  at  hand  for  us  to  prove  the  mettle  of  our  Chris- 
tianity and  to  do  our  share  in  making  our  Society  such  a  living, 
powerful  bearer  of  the  message  of  Christ  that  no  one  will 
say,  "What's  the  use  of  going  to  meeting?" 

[The  above  anonymous  article  is  an  amplification  of  an  in- 
formal talk  given  by  a  local  Young  Friend  to  a  Young  Friends' 
group.] .   ^  t  m  

PRINCESS  POURQUOI  THINKING  ALOUD. 

I  wonder 

How  many  men  there  are  who  do  their  business 

Within  three  squares  of  Arch  or  Twelfth  Street  meetings? 

Why  don't  they  flock  into  the  midweek  meetings? 

But  I  suppose 

They  always  do  their  "duty" — as  they  call  it — 
By  some  small  local  shrine,  'way  in  the  country. 

Perhaps 

They  find  themselves  too  busy  just  to  worship, 
Or  else,  this  could  not  be — they  are  not  hungry 
For  that  true  Bread  when  they  are  making  money! 

(Little  Princess  Pourquoi  can  much  better  ask  questions  than  answer 
them,  we  think!) 

I  wonder 

Why  my  father  always  trembles 

Whenever  he  hears  "Socialism"  mentioned? 

And  why  my  brother  Bill  at  once  expands 

Into  most  glorious  eloquence  about  it! 
I  wonder 

What  is  the  next  job  for  a  C.  O.  when 

The  war  is  over?    Will  he  stop  objecting? 
I  wonder 

Why  the  people  I  love  most 

I  don't  agree  with?  and  those  other  people 

With  whom  I  can  agree,  I  do  not  love 

Because  they  do  not' seem  quite  lovable? 
I  wonder 

Why  those  who  have  the  very  finest  theories 
Of  love  and  neighborliness,  do  not  trouble 
To  speak  to  me  in  passing?    They  are  living 
Perhaps  in  their  high  realm  of  lovely  thoughts 
And  do  not  see  me.    And  I  quite  forgive  them. 
I  only  wish  that  I  could  live  as  they 
And  still  could  see  the  little  funny  people! 


FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION  CONFERENCE, 
TWELFTH  MONTH  27TH  TO  29TH. 

The  Conference  was  opened  on  Sixth-day  afternoon  by  a 
devotional  period  led  by  John  W.  Darr.  In  this,  as  is  re- 
vealed in  his  address  which  appears  on  another  page,  a  strong 
note  of  faith  and  consecration  was  sounded  which  affected 
all  the  following  meetings. 

The  topic  under  discussion  for  the  afternoon  was  Economic 
Imperialism.  Harry  F.  Ward  drew  a  careful  comparison  be- 
tween the  political  imperialism  which  brought  about  the  war 
and  the  economic  imperialism  which  exists  in  America  to-day. 

The  evening  meeting  carried  this  thought  still  further  and 
showed  the  "Social  Consequences  of  Our  Present  Economic 
System  in  the  Shop  and  the  Home  and  in  Religion,  Education, 
etc."  Scott  Nearing  opened  the  discussion  by  a  most  en- 
lightening description  of  industrial  conditions  and  their  effect 
upon  the  homes  and  upon  the  people  in  the  shops. 

In  many  industrial  centers  the  home  has  lost  all  its  dis- 
tinctive features  and  has  become  simply  a  place  in  which  to 
eat  and  sleep.  On  the  day  before  he  came  to  the  Conference, 
Scott  Nearing  walked  along  a  New  York  street  with  a  little 
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Nn  w  ho  w  as  carrying  home  a  load  of  wood.  The  child  seemed 
quite  willing  to  tell  about  his  family.  There  were  nine  of 
them,  he  said,  six  brothers  and  sisters  besides  himself,  and 
they  lived  in  four  rooms  in  a  tenement.  Two  rooms  they 
reserved  for  bed-rooms,  one  was  the  dining-room — living-room 
—kitchen,  and  in  the  fourth  they  kept  the  wood. 

The  difficult  conditions  in  the  shops  would  be  greatly  helped, 
it  was  stated,  if  the  workers  were  allowed  to  elect  their  own 
foremen  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  elected. 

Following  Scott  Nearing,  Harry  Ward  spoke  again,  this 
time  on  the  effect  of  the  economic  system  on  the  church  and 
on  education.  He  touched  on  the  low  salaries  of  the  public 
school  teachers  and  the  fact  that  as  a  result  there  are  125,000 
places  vacant  in  the  teaching  profession  to-day. 

On  Seventh-day  morning.  William  G.  Simpson  led  the  de- 
votional half  hour.  His  thrilling  address  is  printed  on  a  fol- 
lowing page. 

Later.  James  P.  Warbasse  gave  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
co-operative  movement  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  and 
told  how  this  movement,  which  depends  on  mutual  help  and 
co-operation  for  the  common  good,  is  spreading  rapidly  as  it 
becomes  known. 

On  Seventh-day  evening,  Jessie  W.  Hughan,  of  New  York, 
discussed  some  aspects  of  Socialism.  She  laid  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that,  while  the  party  which  she  represents  is  anxious 
to  bring  about  a  new  social  order,  it  desires  to  do  it  by  peace- 
able methods.  "We  must  get  it,"  she  said,  "through  love 
rather  than  violence." 

The  general  discussion  following  Jessie  Hughan's  talk  was 
shortened  in  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  Albert  Rhys  Wil- 
liams to  tell  about  the  Russian  revolution.  He  was  sent  to 
Russia  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  feeling  that  he  could 
obtain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  revolution  from  the  revolu- 
tionists themselves,  he  spent  all  his  time  among  the  common 
people,  living  with  them  and  speaking  their  language. 

Very  clearly  and  simply  he  told  us  of  a  peasant's  hut,  on 
one  wall  of  which  hung  an  old  gun;  a  lighted  candle  burned 
before  a  little  Russian  god  in  the  corner,  and  on  another  wall 
hung  a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  "  I  think  he  must  have 
been  a  Bolshevik,"  said  the  peasant,  referring  to  the  portrait, 
"  because  he  spent  his  time  trying  to  free  an  oppressed  people." 

Albert  Rhys  Williams  pleaded  that  these  people  might  be 
allowed  to  work  out  their  experiment  without  interference 
from  the  Allies.  "If  these  are  dreams,"  he  said,  "why  not 
let  them  prove  them  to  be  so, — but  suppose  it  should  not 
prove  to  be  a  failure!" 

The  discussion  which  took  place  on  First-day  morning  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  with  those  who  heard  it.  That  note 
of  consecration  sounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Conference, 
rang  out  clear  and  strong  at  the  end.  The  question  came 
over  and  over  again  to  all  of  us — are  we  bearing  our  share  of 
the  burden  of  the  world  and  are  we  doing  all  that  we  can,  in 
the  loving  spirit  of  our  predecessors,  to  lighten  that  burden? 

The  Conference  closed  most  appropriately  with  a  talk  by 
John  Haynes  Holmes  on  Compromise.  It  was  hoped  that 
his  address  would  be  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Young  Friends' 
Number,  but  owing  to  an  unavoidable  delay,  it  will  not  appear 
until  next  month. 

Alice  Trimble. 


[The  two  following  addresses  were  largely  instrumental  in 
creating  the  atmosphere  of  devotion  in  which  the  perplexing 
social  problems  of  the  Conference  were  considered.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  them  in  print.] 

VENTURESOME  FAITH. 

(Read  Matt,  xvii:  14-22,  Hebrews  xi:  1,  x:  39.) 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  said  that  seldom  do  we  find  a  whole 
people  that  can  be  said  to  have  any  faith  at  all ;  except  in  things 
that  it  can  eat  and  handle.  Whenever  it  gets  any  faith,  its 
history  becomes  spirit-stirring,  noteworthy. 

The  conference  in  which  we  are  engaging  will  be  without 
any  profit  to  us  whatsoever,  unless  we  enter  it  with  the  spirit 


of  venturesome  faith.  If  we  have  come  here  only  to  lament 
over  deplorable  conditions  and  unhappy  circumstances,  while 
many  whom  we  have  known  and  loved  have  suffered  and  died 
in  an  honest  effort  to  establish  a  better  world,  then  it  were 
better  that  we  should  not  have  gathered  here  at  all.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  dare  as  much  in  times  of  peace  as  men  have 
been  willing  to  dare  on  the  field  of  battle,  then  it  is  mere 
mockery,  a  hollow  travesty,  for  us  to  be  here.  But  if  from  our 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are,  from  our  compassion 
for  human  failings,  and  from  our  conviction  that  human  ful- 
fillment depends  on  human  brotherhood,  there  shall  spring 
the  willingness  to  place  all  that  we  have  and  are  in  mind  and 
body  at  the  disposal  of  Christ,  then  no  man  can  measure  the 
infinite  and  eternal  significance  of  this  Conference. 

But  this  demands  faith.  And  by  faith,  I  do  not  mean  the 
mere  acceptance  of  a  creed.  "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me  Lord,  Lord,"  said  Jesus.  Faith  is  something  more  than 
that.  Faith  is  the  acceptance  of  certain  ideals  and  methods, 
with  an  unshakable  confidence  in  their  reality  and  possibility. 
Faith  is  the  profound  persuasion  that  no  matter  how  many 
may  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  and  hurl  the  cynic's  ban — 
no  matter  how  those  who  call  themselves  practical  may  pick 
out  the  flaws  and  deride  the  faults,  no  matter  how  many  the 
barriers  or  how  crushing  the  defeats — Faith,  1  say,  is  the 
profound  conviction  that  certain  ideals  are  right  and  there- 
fore in  the  end  must  triumph.  This  is  the  primary  condition 
of  faith  that  is  absolutely  essential.  But  there  is  something 
more  that  is  needed.  The  old  writer  to  the  Hebrews  expressed 
it  in  that  compact  first  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his 
epistle:  "Faith  is  giving  substance  to  things  hoped  for."  This 
must  be  the  predominant  quality  of  our  faith  to-day.  We 
must  have  in  us  something  of  the  faith  that  was  in  the  explorers 
and  pioneers  of  old. 

When  in  the  early  days  of  the  race,  Abraham,  dwelling  com- 
fortably with  his  family  in  Haran,  left  the  familiar  scenes  of 
the  homeland  and  obeyed  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  was 
to  receive  for  an  inheritance,  and  he  went  out  not  knowing 
whither  he  went — what  was  that  first  lifting  of  the  veil  behind 
which  lay  undiscovered  worlds  if  it  was  not  supremely  an  act 
of  faith?  And  if  we  could  know  all  the  first  timid  ventures 
of  those  early  people,  as  they  pushed  back  the  horizon  of 
human  knowledge  and  claimed  new  continents  for  themselves, 
would  they  not  all  be  concrete  examples  of  "  giving  substance 
to  things  hoped  for," — would  they  not  all  be  evidences  of 
faith?  When  Columbus,  as  one  of  his  countrymen  has  mag- 
nificently said,  because  "the  instinct  of  an  unknown  continent 
burned  within  him"  picked  up  the  frontier  of  civilization  and 
carried  it  from  Europe  and  the  old  world  across  uncharted 
seas  and  laid  it  down  on  this  great  continent  of  North  America 
— what  was  his  heroic  action  if  it  was  not  "giving  substance 
to  things  hoped  for?"  Think  of  him  as  Joachim  Miller  has 
pictured  him,  standing  night  after  night  on  the  quarter  deck 
of  his  frail  little  barque,  the  crew  mutinous  and  rebellious, 
receiving  the  appeals  of  the  terrified  mate: 

"What  shall  I  say,  brave  master,  say — 
If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  the  dawn?" 

"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 
Sail  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  on!" 

And  again,  when  those  early  pioneers  of  our  own  country 
picked  up  that  same  frontier  and  carried  it  over  the  Alleghenies 
into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  then  on  to  the  prairies  and 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Sierras  and  the  Rockies — and 
then  again  over  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
laid  it  down  at  last  in  Alaska  where  it  looks  across  the  narrow 
straits  to  that  same  continent  from  which  Abraham  first  went 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went— what  was  that  daring 
venture,  if  it  was  not  an  expression  of  Faith  —making  real 
what  had  never  been  seen,  but  what  had  been  only  hoped  for? 

This  is  the  aspect  of  Faith  that  must  be  ours  to-day  if  we 
are  to  achieve  anything  in  the  world.  W  e  must  live  continual- 
ly on  the  frontier  of  our  life.    W  e  must  not  be  content  to  be 
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safe  and  secure.  We  must  be  willing  to  risk  much.  Ours 
must  be  the  spirit  that  Kipling  has  so  vividly  portrayed  as 
animating  the  explorer  in  his  poem  by  that  name.  Let  me 
recall  two  verses  to  your  minds: 

"There's  no  sense  in  going  farther — it's  the  edge  of  cultivation," 

So  thej-  said,  and  I  believed  it,  broke  my  land  and  sowed  my  crops — 
Built  my  barns  and  strung  my  fences  in  the  little  border  station 

Tucked  away  below  the  foothills,  where  the  trails  run  out  and  stop. 

Till  a  Voice  as  bad  as  Conscience,  rang  interminable  changes 
On  one  everlasting  whisper,  day  and  night  repeated, — so: 
"Something  hidden.    Go  and  find  it.    Go  and  look  behind  the  ranges — 
Something  lost  behind  the  ranges.    Lost  and  waiting  for  you.  Go." 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  explorer 
Sebastian  Cabot  formed  his  joint  stock  company  and  on  the 
charter  granted  by  the  King  one  may  read  these  quaint  words: 
"Gentlemen  adventurers  of  England  for  the  discovery  of 
lands,  territories,  isles,  seignories  yet  unknown."  These 
early  explorers  and  those  who  came  after  them  did  their  work 
well — there  are  no  frontiers  to-day,  east,  west,  north,  south, 
luring  men  with  the  promise  of  adventure.  The  continents 
are  mapped,  the  islands  explored,  the  seas  charted.  And  yet 
never  did  there  come  a  clearer  call  for  an  intrepid  and  venture- 
some faith  than  there  comes  to  us  to-day  through  the  tumult 
of  our  times.  There  may  be  no  unsailed  seas — there  may  be 
no  unmapped  continents,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  great 
frontier  that  is  challenging  us  to  be  "adventurers  for  Christ" 
in  the  great  uncharted  fields  of  the  spirit,  the  field  of  ideals 
and  morals,  in  the  heroic  task  of  Christianizing  the  very  social 
order  in  which  we  live. 

To  this  task  we  must  bring  all  the  abandon  that  the  early 
explorers  brought  to  their  venturesome  journeys.  It  is  our 
duty  to  restore  to  Christian  living  the  spirit  of  adventure,  to 
cast  aside  the  little  expediencies  and  quibbles,  and  questions 
of  practicability  that  have  so  hampered  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  past, — even,  as  Richard  Roberts  has  said,  to 
go  sometimes  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  logic  of  the  situation, 
because  we  are  aware  of  a  deeper  logic,  of  the  ultimate  logic 
of  reality  in  our  hearts.  There  must  be  in  our  faith  the  fear- 
lessness that  demands  that  every  aspect  of  our  life  shall  be 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  conviction  that  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  life  can  be  perfected  and  redeemed.  We 
must  learn,  just  as  truly  as  Donald  Hankey  did,  "to  bet  our 
lives  that  there  is  a  God,"  and  that  He  is  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

When  our  faith  becomes  such  a  virile  and  potent  thing — 
when  it  shows  not  only  on  our  lips  but  in  our  hearts;  when 
our  deeds  answer  to  our  words;  when  people  can  say  of  us, 
"they  are  a  living  faith,"  then,  and  only  then,  shall  nothing 
be  impossible  unto  us,  and  we  shall  find  that  those  who  now 
point  out  the  difficulties  and  the  hypothetical  objections  to  the 
way  we  have  chosen  are  being  drawn,  by  the  very  compelling 
power  of  our  faith,  to  become  of  our  number. 

It  is  for  such  a  living  faith  in  God  and  humanity  that  the 
world  is  waiting  to-day.  A  recent  remarkable  article  in  a 
periodical  that  has  never  been  conspicuous  for  its  Christian 
faith  closes  with  this  appeal:  "Never  have  the  practices  of 
Christianity  enjoyed  so  good  a  chance  of  meeting  actual  and 
indispensable  human  needs.  If  only  a  sufficient  number  of 
Christians  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  imitation  of  Christ 
the  same  amount  of  initiative,  intelligence,  skill,  and  deter- 
mination which  so  many  nominal  Christians  have  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  selfish  class  purposes  and  of  the  passion  for 
power,  the  balance  between  the  social  liabilities  and  the  social 
resources  of  modern  nations  would  soon  show  a  credit  on  the 
right  side.  The  time  has  come  when  the  work  of  successfully 
building  up  a  sincerely  Christian  community  is  only  awaiting 
the  coming  of  sufficiently  sincere,  alert,  knowing  and  devoted 
Christians.  The  Christian  community  cannot  be  built  up 
now  any  more  than  it  has  in  the  past,  by  propaganda,  by 
tempering  the  acceptance  of  social  abuses  with  philanthropy, 
by  sectarianisms  or  by  tamely  submitting  to  the  moral  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State.    The  structure  must  spring  from  a 


deeper  dissatisfaction  with  what  we  are,  from  a  more  complete 
compassion  for  human  failings,  and  an  incorruptible  conviction 
in  the  dependence  of  human  fulfillment  upon  human  brother- 
hood. It  must  spring,  that  is,  from  a  sufficiency  of  Faith 
which  will  bring  with  it  a  sufficiency  of  charity  and  love." 

The  world,  humanity,  the  Kingdom,  waits  for  such  Faith. 
May  it  kindle  our  hearts,  sending  us  forth  from  this  Conference 
to  become  crusaders  of  the  New  Order,  marking  upon  our 
breasts  the  sign  of  the  Cross  while  the  skies  rock  with  our 
shout:  "God  wills  it — God  wills  it."         John  W.  Darr. 


THE  PRICE  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

The  verses  I  am  about  to  read  are  very  familiar.  I  want 
only  to  remind  you  that  Jesus  usually  meant  just  what  he  said. 
(Read  Mt.  v:  13-16,  vi:  19-34,  Mk.  x:  17-25,  Lk.  ix:  57-62, 
Mt.  x:  34-39,  closing  with  Lk.  vi:  46 — "Why  call  ye  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say?") 

We  have  heard  the  story  of  the  woe  brought  upon  the  world 
by  our  economic  system.  We  have  seen  children  stunted  and 
blunted;  we  have  seen  men  and  women  crushed  down  in  the 
grind  of  competition  and  made  slaves  of  toil ;  we  have  seen  that 
from  millions  of  families  the  valuable  and  beautiful  features 
of  home-life  have  been  obliterated;  that  our  schools,  colleges, 
and  the  press  have  largely  become  the  bought  and  fearfully 
sinister  instruments  by  which  "those  who  have"  withhold 
justice  from  "those  who  have  not"  and  poison  the  aspiration 
of  oncoming  youth ;  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  losing  her  life 
by  seeking  to  find  it,  consciously  or  unconsciously  selling  out 
to  those  who  can  pay  her  bills,  controlled  by  a  sense  of  mere 
business  efficiency,  aping  statesmen,  fawning  before  the  State, 
stifling  the  voice  of  prophecy,  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
become  a  place  of  pitiful  devotion  to  non-essentials  and  un- 
realities, a  place  of  pious  delusion  and  dead  mummery. 

Something  must  be  done.  We  have  listened  to  various 
proposed  remedies  for  the  world's  ills,  and  have  been  urged 
to  work  for  the  new  social  order  by  joining  the  ranks  of  labor 
in  a  trade  union,  by  political  effort  through  the  Socialist  party, 
by  extending  the  organization  of  the  Co-operative  Movement 
— or  by  activity  in  all  three.  And  all  this  may  be  binding 
upon  us  and  good. 

But  another  question  confronts  us  this  morning.  Is  not 
our  duty  something  larger  than  any  one  of  these  things  or 
than  all  of  these  things  put  together?  Must  not  we  who  are 
called  to  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  who  are  the  followers 
of  the  Christ  who  in  a  very  real  and  fearful  sense  took  upon 
Himself  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  do  something  more — which 
will  cost  us  dearer — than  these  things  to  which  others  are 
called? 

And  so  I  turn  to  the  Gospels.  I  want  to  find  out  what  Jesus 
asked  of  His  disciples  then,  and  with  what  price  they  measured 
their  devotion.  It  is  summed  up  in  Luke  v:  11 — "They 
forsook  all  and  followed  Him."  And  what  Jesus  asked  of 
His  first  disciples,  he  asks  of  His  last — of  us.  For  all  time, 
His  demands  remain  the  same.  He  asks  for  an  utter  abandon 
to  the  quest  of  the  Kingdom.  We  must  forsake  all  and  follow 
Him. 

I  would  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  on  each  of  the  clauses  of 
this  verse. 

1.    They  left  all. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  disciples  had 
ties  just  as  real  and  dear  as  ours.  They  too  had  fathers  and 
mothers  who  would  not  understand,  wives  and  children  who 
might  suffer,  hopes  and  ambitions  that  would  never  be  realized, 
and  very  soon  they  must  have  seen  the  risks  involved  in  casting 
in  their  lot  with  a  man  like  Jesus.  Searchingly  must  they  have 
counted  the  cost,  and  long  must  they  have  shrunk  back  from 
paying  the  price.  But  more  and  more,  the  hot  burning  within 
them,  kindled  by  the  flame  in  the  heart  of  Jesus,  kept  them  in 
torment  until  they  had  stripped  themselves  bare  of  every  last 
thing  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  giving  themselves  to 
Him  and  His  cause  with  an  utter  abandon. 

Nor  will  aught  else  do  to-day.  When  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, for  loyalty  to  precisely  the  same  principles  which  are 
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Ours,  have  boon  kept  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  in  solitary 
confinement  in  dark  underground  dungeons  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  when  soldiers  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them  have  vol- 
untarily  faced  the  hell  of  a  "no-man's  land"  and  by  the 
thousand  laid  down  their  lives,  how  can  we  make  anyone  be- 
lieve that  our  cause  is  really  commanding,  that  our  message 
is  worth  listening  to.  that  we  are  really  desperately  in  earnest, 
unless  for  the  faith  and  the  hopes  that  are  in  us,  we  not  only 
say  we  are  willing  to,  but  actually  do,  pay  a  price  that  will 
cost  us  as  dear  as  theirs  cost  them,  strip  ourselves  bare  of  com- 
forts, as  far  as  possible  root  out  of  our  lives  the  malignant 
cancer  of  social  sin,  hurl  our  whole  selves  as  a  burning  protest 
against  the  wrong  of  our  day  and  lay  down  our  very  lives 
that  on  the  foundation  of  this  sacrifice  others  may  build  a 
social  order  that  will  be  more  Christian.  It  may  be  very 
well  for  us  to  challenge  the  faith  of  those  ministers  of  the 
Church  who  have  not  seen  with  us  eye  to  eye  on  the  war,  or 
who  are  unwilling  to  risk  their  pulpits  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  Church  and  Labor  together.  But  they  might  well  whip 
around  and  flame  forth  against  every  one  of  us  with,  "Ye 
hypocrites,  why  beholdest  thou  the  splinter  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  and  considerest  not  the  plank  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye?"  For  most  of  us  members  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  who  like  to  insist  that  Jesus  meant  just  what 
he  said  have  gone  only  a  step  farther  toward  practicing  His 
teaching  than  those  whom  we  condemn,  and  it  is  a  grave 
question  whether  so  much  as  a  single  one  of  us  has  yet  given 
himself  to  the  cause  of  a  more  Christian  social  order  with 
complete  abandon. 

Nor  do  I  think  we  realize  the  power  in  the  soul  of  him  who 
dares  simply  to  live  his  ideal,  to  step  out  into  the  world  of  his 
dreams,  whose  spirit  burns  with  a  wondrous  vision,  and  to 
make  that  vision  real,  strips  himself  bare  of  ambition,  pride, 
property,  family-ties — all.  The  twelve  disciples  were  twelve 
ordinary  men — the  like  of  whom,  probably,  could  be  found  in 
almost  any  country  in  the  land.  What  they  accomplished  was 
not  so  much  by  their  brains,  it  seems  to  me  certainly  not  by 
their  wealth  or  their  learning,  but  by  the  sheer  abandon  of 
their  spirit.  Nothing  could  daunt  them.  Through  Asia 
Minor  and  beyond,  they  went  like  firebrands.  Everywhere 
they  left  behind  them  a  fire.  Efforts  to  extinguish  it  only 
fanned  it.  Before  men  who  were  undaunted  though  you 
ruined  their  business,  though  you  burned  them  alive,  though 
you  threw  their  daughters  to  the  lust  of  the  soldiers  or  the 
public  brothels,  the  State  and  all  other  authorities  threw  up 
their  hands  in  despair.  Force  had  met  its  master.  And  Force 
is  utterly  impotent  to-day  to  stop  those  who  have  utterly 
stripped  their  lives  of  self  and  abandoned  themselves  to  bring- 
ing in  the  commonwealth  of  God.  What  twelve  men  did 
some  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  can  be  done  yet  more  surely 
and  speedily  to-day.  All  we  need  is  a  group  of  men  and  women 
who  are  ready  to  pay  the  price — to  risk  all,  dare  all,  give  all. 

And  I  am  very  sure,  further,  that  we  do  not  realize  what  a 
tremendous  amount  of  reserve  force  there  is  all  about  us,  force 
that  could  move  mountains,  just  waiting  to  be  released  to 
do  the  bidding  of  him  who  will  speak  the  magic  word.  In  the 
ranks  of  our  youth,  there  are  souls  throbbing  with  the  passion 
of  sacrifice,  ready  to  be  immolated  for  some  cause  that  is  grand 
enough  and  daring  enough  to  demand  their  all  or  nothing. 
The  Church  is  not  getting  the  response,  and  never  will  get  it 
with  such  programs  as  that  of  the  New  Era  Movement.  They 
are  too  tame.  They  ask  too  little.  They  are  condemned  by 
their  very  cheapness.  The  Church  has  gone  around  like  a 
pauper,  timidly  begging  for  trifles.  And  all  the  while,  the 
great,  fresh,  fearless,  leaping  spirit  of  abandon  in  our  youth 
could  have  been  hers  for  the  asking,  and  is  now,  any  day, 
every  moment,  at  the  command  of  Him  who  has  given  all 
Himself,  and  dares  to  demand  that  others  do  not  less! 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  feeling  ecstatic  emo- 
tion at  the  thought  of  renunciation  and  actually  renouncing; 
between  preaching  Christ  and  actually  following  Him.  The 
virtue,  the  power,  the  hope  for  the  future,  lie  not  in  the  vision 
howsoever  soaring,  but  in  the  simple  actual  step,  howsoever 


trembling.    And  this  is  just  what  made  the  moral  force  of 
the  disciples  so  tremendous. 
2.    They  followed  Him. 

The  day  came  when  they  stopped  talking  and  admiring. 
They  actually  did  the  thing.  They  cut  loose,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  world  of  their  dreams.    And  the  world  stood  aghast! 

And  here  again,  the  conviction  is  forced  home  upon  me  that 
we  have  fallen  into  a  false  worship  of  ideas,  of  the  brilliant 
thinker,  or  at  least  have  forgotten  that  ideas  are  not  compelling 
until  they  are  lived  out  in  real  life,  that  people  follow  example, 
demand  something  dramatic,  fall  for  action.  They  are  waiting 
for  someone  to  start  something.  Clear  thought  we  need,  but 
even  more,  a  new  burning  spirit  of  love  and  compassion.  The 
head  must  serve  the  heart  and  not  the  heart  the  head. 

1  am  convinced  that  we  will  never  get  our  message  across 
until  we  have  found  some  way  of  expressing  it  in  action. 
Neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor  are  going  to  learn  that  true 
happiness  and  the  full  worth  of  life  are  not  to  be  found  in  pos- 
sessions, in  things  material,  until  someone  has  demonstrated 
to  them  the  possibility  of  knowing  all  the  joys  of  the  spirit 
without -having  any  of  this  world's  goods  at  all.  Our  out- 
cries against  the  rich  who  will  not  get  off  the  backs  of  the  poor 
will  only  be  answered  with  the  fling  that  all  our  idealism  makes 
but  little  difference  in  our  way  of  living,  until  some  of  us  find 
some  way  of  getting  off  the  backs  of  the  poor  ourselves.  And 
all  our  talk  about  compassion  for  the  broken,  bruised  and 
bleeding  children  of  men? — only  as  we  act  will  men's  eyes 
glow  and  their  pulse  quicken  in  response  to  our  cry,  "Who  is 
weak  and  I  do  not  feel  his  weakness,  who  is  caused  to  stumble 
and  I  do  not  burn  with  indignation!"  The  rich  will  never 
yield  to  the  righteous  cries  of  the  poor,  or  the  poor  forgive  the 
iron  rod  of  the  rich,  and  the  two  join  hands  to  effect  a  social 
order  that  will  be  better  for  both,  until  some  of  us  whose  great 
hungering,  torturing,  relentless  mother-love  suffers  over  the 
wrongs  and  sorrows  of  them  all,  have  in  some  very  real  sense 
been  wounded  for  their  transgressions  and  bruised  for  their 
iniquities,  and  upon  us  has  been  laid  the  chastisement  of  their 
healing  and  their  peace.  He  first  set  his  face  steadfastly  to 
go  to  Jerusalem.  They  forsook  all  and  followed  Him.  Now 
it  is  our  turn! 

Arid  it  is  we  Christians  who  ought  to  be  the  first  to  respond. 
We  would  go  knowing  that  we  do  not  launch  out  upon  this 
adventure  alone.  Leading  on  before  is  the  great  yearning, 
agonizing  spirit  of  our  eternal  Comrade-God  who,  in  His  utter 
faith  in  the  reality  and  the  power  of  His  way,  is  Himself  stak- 
ing His  all  in  an  utter  abandon,  risking  all,  daring  all,  giving 
all.  And  with  tremulous  eagerness,  He  searches  every  human 
heart  to  find  here  one,  there  another,  whose  heart  will  throb 
with  His  and  whose  hands  grip  His  in  a  common  purpose, 
knowing  that  without  Him  we  can  accomplish  nothing,  and 
without  us  He  can  accomplish  little,  but  that  working  as  one, 
accomplishing  together  what  neither  could  accomplish  alone, 
we  can  at  last  proclaim  again,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand!" 

I  know  there  will  be  those  who  will  warn  us  as  I  was  warned 
the  other  day,  "  You  can  be  a  Socialist,  you  can  be  an  Anarch- 
ist, but  if  you  mean  actually  to  practice  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
to-day,  you  may  as  well  prepare  to  be  done  to  death."  And, 
indeed,  we  do  well  to  heed  Jesus'  caution  about  counting  the 
cost  before  ever  we  set  forth,  but  surely  there  are  many- 
many  here — whose  hearts  will  thrill  in  response  to  the  prayer, 
"A  short  life  in  the  saddle,  Lord,  not  a  long  life  by  the  fire!" 

There  will  be  those,  too,  who  will  call  us  fools  and  remark 
with  a  smile  that  our  glowing  words  give  forth  more  heat  than 
light.  But  1  would  remind  you  that  both  Jesus  and  Paul  were 
declared  to  be  beside  themselves  and  that  the  first  lei  tor  to 
the  Corinthians  exhorts  us  to  believe  that  "  the  folly  of  God 
is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  stronger  than 
men."  And  in  the  face  of  all  the  contempt  and  ridicule  which 
the  assertion  of  such  faith  may  bring  forth.  I  want  to  declare 
in  no  uncertain  tone  my  unfaltering  conviction  that  not  for 
naught  is  all  this  wrestling  of  human  spirits  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  that  out  of  all  the  travail  which  is  convulsing  the  souls 
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of  earnest  men  and  women,  something  is  going  to  be  born — 
something  as  new  and  great  and  glorious  as  they  are  willing 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  Father-God. 

And  what  1  want  to  know  is  this:  Why  should  it  not  be 
brought  forth  among  us — among  us  who  are  part  of  the  world's 
youth — a  part  of  the  world's  Christian  youth — by  us  who 
have  our  best  years  ahead  of  us,  who  are  free  and  unafraid, 
who  laugh  at  difficulties,  whose  hope  never  dies.  The  challenge 
is  before  us.  Actual  problems  of  the  real  world  in  which  we 
live  confront  us  this  morning.  Are  we  going  to  face  them  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise  or  have  we  the  courage  utterly  to  aban- 
don ourselves  to  the  ideal,  to  stake  our  very  lives  that  a  God 
like  Jesus  Christ  exists,  and  with  Him  to  hazard  all  in  our 
faith  that  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  is  patient  Love  that 
overcomes  evil  with  good.  The  disciples,  out  of  their  love 
for  Christ,  forsook  all  and  followed  Him.  And  those  twelve 
men  made  a  new  world.  So  can  we  if  we  pay  the  price!  .  .  . 
Will  we?    .    .    .    Dare  we? 

W.  G.  Simpson. 


AN  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  rising  generation  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
came  into  its  own  last  week  at  a  three-day  Conference  at  the 
Mary  Lyon  School,  Swarthmore,  for  the  purpose  of  wrestling 
with  some  of  the  problems  facing  those  who  desire  to  share 
in  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  modern  social  system.  Pos- 
sibly the  assembly  was  not  so  cosmopolitan  as  some  of  its 
previous  gatherings,  but  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  age 
limit,  imposed  by  the  management  lest  the  presence  of  minds 
of  more  mature  judgment  and  experience  hinder  the  self- 
expression  of  those  in  whose  interest  the  Conference  was  held. 
This  age  limit,  however,  was  not  strictly  enforced  until  the 
last  day,  and  the  attendance  of  a  few  older  members  added 
much  in  getting  things  started. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  was  very  fortunate 
in  its  choice  of  location.  The  school  is  admirably  situated 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Crum  Creek,  but  despite  the  wildness 
of  its  surroundings  is  within  easy  reach  of  Philadelphia  by 
both  railroad  and  trolley  lines,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  school 
management  could  not  very  well  have  been  improved  upon. 
The  seating  plan  for  the  dining-room  was  arranged  by  drawn 
numbers,  and  as  new  numbers  were  given  out  at  nearly  every 
meal,  much  opportunity  was  afforded  for  enlarging  one's 
acquaintance  among  the  membership.  This  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  many  of  the  attenders,  who  felt  that  by  meeting 
personally  with  some  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  they 
would  gain  more  inspiration  in  the  settlement  of  their  own 
responsibility  than  by  taking  part  in  a  discussion,  no  matter 
of  how  informal  a  nature  the  latter  might  be. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  disparagement  of  the  symposi- 
ums which  constituted  about  four-fifths  of  the  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom  that  one  hears  so  many  able  speak- 
ers on  the  same  platform  facing  the  same  questions  from  so 
many  different  angles,  each  differing  from  the  next  in  tem- 
perament, environment,  heredity,  and  all  those  qualities  which 
differentiate  personalities,  yet  who  have  acquired  the  educa- 
tion to  see  each  other's  viewpoint  and  to  discourse  intelligently 
upon  it  before  an  audience  which  at  first  might  have  been 
unable  to  appreciate  either.  One  felt  that  he  understood 
Harry  F.  Ward  better  after  having  heard  Scott  Nearing  speak, 
and  that  he  could  appreciate  both  better  for  having  heard 
James  P.  Warbasse.  After  a  brief  devotional  period  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session,  each  of  these  speakers  spoke  on 
the  subject  that  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  the  questions 
asked  afterward  indicated  the  interest  with  which  his  message 
was  received.  A  very  able  exposition  of  what  Socialism  stands 
for,  by  Jessie  W.  Hughan,  also  played  a  very  important  part 
in  supplying  material  for  the  final  session,  from  which  all 
those,  except  a  few,  above  the  age  limit  were  excluded. 

Perhaps  the  most  stirring  feature  of  the  whole  Conference 
was  the  address  by  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  recently  returned 
from  Russia,  who  brought  with  him  news  from  the  inside 
about  conditions  in  that  much  misrepresented  country.  At 


the  close  of  the  meeting  a  privileged  few  sat  up  till  one  o'clock 
to  hear  the  speaker  tell  of  his  own  personal  experiences  in 
Russia,  and  those  who  heard  the  truth  about  the  revolution, 
the  massacre  of  the  Bolsheviks  by  the  Czecho-Slovacs  at 
Vladivostok,  the  failure  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  harbor  to 
protect  the  former,  the  lonely  funeral  of  the  martyrs  within 
sight  of  an  American  war  vessel  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
to  commemorate  our  Independence  day,  and  which  the  Rus- 
sians thought  was  in  honor  of  their  martyrdom,  and  finally, 
how  the  news  of  this  was  suppressed  so  that  it  never  reached 
this  country,  will  not  soon  forget  it.  The  Conference  was 
unanimous  in  sending  telegrams  to  Washington  asking  for 
an  investigation  of  Russian  conditions,  and  urging  the  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  of  the  American  troops. 

The  following  morning  a  discussion  took  place  which  was 
finally  closed  by  A.  J.  Muste,  and  then  followed  an  address 
by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  which  rounded  out  the  program  in 
most  approved  fashion.  The  committee  very  wisely  decided 
not  to  have  any  discussion,  which  seemed  a  sensible  move,  as 
Dr.  Holmes'  talk  was  so  thoroughly  complete  that  it  left  little 
for  comment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  similar  Conferences  maybe  held 
in  the  future,  that  larger  numbers  may  attend,  and  so  spread 
the  message  of  the  Fellowship  far  and  wide. 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  Jr. 


A  CONFERENCE  REACTION. 

Does  it  matter  to  us  that  there  are  to-day  280,000  hungry 
school  children  in  New  York  City;  that  thousands  of  homes 
in  the  U.  S.  are  broken  up  because  of  poverty;  that  the  majori- 
ty of  people  are  not  receiving  a  living  wage?  Do  we  care? 
Is  it  any  concern  of  ours  that  the  people  of  the  poorer  class 
are  on  an  average,  three  inches  shorter  and  fifteen  pounds 
lighter  than  the  rest  of  us?  Do  these  sufferings  of  our  brothers 
matter  to  us  who  are  professed  followers  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Since  the  Conference  at  Swarthmore,  I  am  more  thoroughly 
convinced  than  ever  that  it  does  matter!  If  Christian  de- 
mocracy demands  that  all  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  de- 
velopment, and  a  say  in  determining  their  own  destiny,  then 
it  means  that  we  who  are  Christians  must  have  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility in  bringing  this  about. 

If  the  fact  that  there  are  five  times  as  many  millionaires  as 
in  1914,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  oppressed 
by  our  industrial  system,  points,  as  some  predict,  to  a  social 
revolution  in  our  country  in  the  near  future,  surely  it  is  "up 
to  us"  as  Young  Friends  to  exert  every  effort  to  bring  about 
the  desired  conditions  by  the  "better  way."  If  we  contend 
that  the  results  of  the  Civil  and  other  wars  might  have  been 
attained  more  effectively  by  peaceful  means,  then  let  us  open 
our  eyes  to  the  present  social  crisis  and  be  more  than  anxious 
to  discover  ways  of  Christianizing  society  by  the  method  of 
reconciliation. 

It  may  be  that  in  order  to  understand  the  sufferings  of  the 
down-trodden  people,  and  to  reach  them  with  our  message 
of  a  simple,  living  religion,  some  of  us  should  work  for  a  time 
by  the  side  of  the  girls  or  boys  in  the  factories,  living  with 
them  on  factory  wages.  Perhaps  many  of  us  should  be  John 
Woolmans  to-day  going  about  with  a  burning  love  for  God  and 
humanity,  preaching  the  social  gospel  to  individuals!  I  be- 
lieve what  A.  J.  Muste  said  is  true, — that  Jesus  Christ  would 
surely  be  pleased  if  we  would  talk  less  about  Him,  and  really 
stand  for  the  things  He  stood  for.  Oh,  may  we  Young  Friends 
have  the  strength  of  character  to  lead  out  in  making  our 
society  Christian !  Let  us  give  everything  we  possess  to  our 
Father  to  use  as  He  wills,  though  it  may  mean  abandoning 
every  single  thing  we  have,  even  to  home  and  possessions,  in 
order  to  make  this  world  God's  Kingdom.  "Whosoever  he 
be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all  that  he  hath  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  Let  us  pray  for  that  keen  spiritual  insight  and 
venturesome  faith  which  we  must  have  in  order  to  bring 
this  to  pass.    "And  greater  things  than  these  shall  ye  do!" 

G.  E.  M. 

Haverford,  Pa. 
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A  BLUNDER. 

1  asl  month  the  Editors  made  what  proved  to  be  a  grievous 
blunder  in  wording  their  invitation  to  older  Friends  to  write 
for  us  a  diagnosis  of  the  Confessions  of  Faith  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  \  oung  Friends  in  the  two  preceding  numbers.  We 
thoughtlessly  asked  those  "gifted  with  ripened  spiritual  per- 
ception" to  make  a  critical  diagnosis. 

W  e  believe  that  at  least  one  Friend,  a  minister,  who  felt 
deeply  interested  in  the  Confessions,  was  too  modest  to  write 
a  diagnosis  and  thus  tacitly  convey  the  impression  that  he 
considered  himself  "gifted  with  ripened  spiritual  perception." 

The  Editors  hasten  to  confess  their  lack  of  diplomacy  in 
this  respect,  and  if  desired,  will  print  any  such  diagnoses 
anonymously,  the  writers  being  known  only  to  the  Editors. 

We  feel  that  there  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  older 
Friends  to  do  a  real  service  by  criticizing  those  Confessions  in 
a  kindly,  yet  searching  way,  and  we  repeat  our  invitation  with 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  several  responses,  which  should 
be  sent  to  the  Editor  before  the  end  of  this  month  in  order  to 
be  available  for  the  next  issue. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  the  Confessions  be  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form.  Should  this  be  done,  they  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  commentary  such  as  is  invited  above. 

In  this  connection  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  most  beloved  ministers  is  of  interest:  "  1  think 
I  was  never  more  touched  by  reading  anything  in  The  Friend 
than  I  was  by  the  confessions  of  faith  in  our  Saviour  in  the 
last  Young  Friends'  Supplement  (for  Eleventh  Month)." 

The  last  instalment  of  the  Confessions  follows: 

Christ:   An  Honest  and  Positive  Confession  of  Faith. 

(Continued.) 

XVII. 

Once,  long  ago,  perhaps,  you  had  a  wonderful,  beautiful 
dream,  which  was  at  first,  so  wonderful  that  you  scarcely 
thought  of  its  ever  coming  true;  but  gradually  it  changed  to  a 
vision,  and  presently  became  a  bright  and  vivid  reality,  which 
lighted  up  your  very  life  with  a  rosy  glow  of  happiness. 

Perhaps  your  dream  was  the  same  as  mine;  a  dream  of  a 
real,  true  friend,  with  whom  you  could  talk  over  absolutely 
anything  without  boring  him  in  the  least;  one  who  could  al- 
ways be  with  you,  and  whom  you  could  love  more  than  anyone 
else.  It  was  a  truly  ideal  friend  that  you  and  I  wanted,  and 
that  is  just  exactly  what  Christ  is.  You  see,  our  dream  really 
came  true,  and  we  found  in  Christ  the  close  comrade  our 
hearts  so  much  desired.  Now,  whether  we  are  joyful  or  sad, 
we  always  find  Him  close  by,  ready  to  share  our  experience. 
If  it  is  unpleasant,  He  fully  understands  how  we  feel,  arid  if 
we  are  in  the  wrong,  He  very  gently  shows  us  the  fact  while 
we  patiently  listen.  Yes,  He  speaks  real  words,  which  is  al- 
most more  than  even  our  dream  pictured;  and  sometimes, 
when  we  are  very  blue  and  discouraged,  we  look  up,  and  find 
Him  laughing — not  a  scornful  laugh,  but  one  full  of  sympathy 
because  we  did  not  see  what  sillies  we  were  to  let  little  things 
of  this  life  worry  us  so.  Then  we  caught  His  spirit,  laughed 
back,  and  went  our  ways  as  though  life  were  always  one  grand, 
sweet  song. 

When  we  must  make  decisions,  too,  we  go  straight  to  Him, 
and  find  Him  always  waiting  with  good,  sound,  counsel  which 
satisfies  us  more  than  that  of  any  one  else,  for  we  know  that 
what  He  says  is  always  sure  and  true.  He  speaks  to  us  open- 
ly;  in  our  own  hearts,  and  not  through  outward  oracles.  Never 
do  we  go  to  Him  in  vain.  That  is  why  we  prize  His  friend- 
ship more  than  all  others,  isn't  it?  For  even  when  something 
seems  to  be  separating  us  from  Him,  we  know  He  is  there,  and 
if  we  look  up  bravely,  calling  to  Him,  immediately  the  dark- 
ness vanishes,  and  there  He  stands,  fairer  to  us  than  ever 
before. 

Therefore  you  and  I  can  trust  Him,  and  go  forward  in  full 
confidence,  knowing  that  we  have  a  friend  far  more  valuable 
and  faithful  than  earth  can  give. 


XVIII. 

Jesus  is  first  of  all  my  leader.  I  try  to  follow  Him  as  best 
I  can  in  His  endeavor  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  God  on  this 
earth.  He  is  also  my  "companion  in  arms."  He  has  known 
the  same  temptations  as  I  have  and  has  found  out  how  to 
overcome  them.  He  "fought  the  good  fight,"  and  what  is 
of  much  greater  significance,  He  "kept  the  faith."  Hence  He 
may  be  said  to  have  died  for  us.  For  if  He  had  not  firmly 
believed  that  God  is  the  loving  Father  whom  He  described 
Him  to  be;  and  had  He  not  believed  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  God's  method  of  leading  men  by  love,  rather  than  of  driving 
them  by  fear  and  hate,  to  establish  God's  kingdom  on  earth; 
and  had  He  not  been  willing  to  die  rather  than  use  any  other 
method,  though  it  seemed  to  mean  the  utter  failure  of  His 
mission,  how  could  we  keep  the  small  faith  we  have  in  that 
same  loving  Father  and  His  methods?  But  of  much  more 
importance  is  the  fact  that  He  lived  for  us.  To  die  is  much 
easier  than  to  live  reviled  by  one's  neighbors,  misunderstood 
by  one's  friends  and  even  one's  family,  apparently  accomplish- 
ing nothing  of  the  mission  to  which  one  feels  called,  and  yet  to 
"  keep  the  faith." 

Jesus  is  the  saviour  of  the  world  in  that  it  is  only  when  men 
attain  completely  His  spirit  of  infinite  love  and  brotherhood 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  fully  established  on  earth. 
He  is  the  saviour  of  us  individually  in  that  it  is  as  we  individu- 
ally more  nearly  attain  this  spirit  of  love  that  we  more  nearly 
"become  perfect  even  as  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect." 

This  is  the  leader  to  whom  I  pledge  my  allegiance — a  leader 
who  has  said  that  one  who  loves  family,  friends  or  country 
more  than  Him  is  not  worthy  of  Him — with  the  faith  that 
only  by  unflinching  loyalty  to  Him  can  family,  friends  and 
country  be  truly  served. 

XIX. 

Faith  in  Christ — as  what?  As  the  saviour  of  humanity 
and  as  my  personal  saviour.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Paul's 
definition  of  faith,  but  this  is  perhaps  not  so  clear  as  the  simple 
word  "belief."  It  corresponds  closer  to  the  fundamental 
teachings  of  Jesus  to  simply  believe  in  Christ,  to  accept  Him 
and  His  ideals  as  our  ideals.  Abraham  "  believed  God  and 
it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness."  So  I  believe  that 
Christ  represented  God  on  earth,  that  what  He  said  and  what 
He  did  was  "not  of  himself  but  of  God."  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  God;  not  only  did  He  come  into  the  world  in  a  material 
way,  mysteriously  born  because  of  the  "overshadowing  power 
of  the  Highest,"  but  He  and  the  Father  were  one  in  thought 
and  in  aims. 

We  humans  must  have  some  basis,  some  beginning,  for  our 
thought  of  the  things  of  the  universe.  Practically  all  of  us 
acknowledge  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  Christians  believe 
in  God  as  the  creator  of  the  universe  and  the  great  power  by 
which  all  things  work  out  the  plan  formulated  so  long  ago. 
We  who  inherit  the  Bible  start  with  our  belief  back  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  who  in  his  turn  put  his  whole  trust  in  God,  be- 
lieved that  the  voice  in  him  which  told  him  to  do  this  and  to 
refrain  from  doing  that  was  God  speaking  to  him.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Hebrews  must  be  read  with  the  mind 
centered  on  Christ,  and  all  the  forms,  all  the  promises,  all  the 
ideas  taken  as  types  of  that  which  was  to  come  to  the  world 
bodily.  All  these  things  which  were  given  to  the  patriarchs 
as  types,  and  darkly,  so  it  was  hard  for  them  to  understand; 
we,  with  the  brief  life  of  Christ  for  our  background,  are  given 
to  understand  more  clearly. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  great  outstanding  feature,  or 
connection  between  man  and  God,  was  sacrifice  in  one  way  or 
another.  Now  sacrifice  means  the  giving  up  of  something 
very  dear  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  something  which 
has  been  promised  that  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  the 
sacrifice.  Yet  without  faith  in  the  promise  the  sacrifice  is 
of  no  avail.  The  offering  for  sacrifice  in  olden  times  must 
be  without  blemish  and  be  offered  to  God  in  penitence  lor  sin 
or  to  obtain  a  blessing  or  forgiveness.  In  any  case  the  value 
of  the  sacrifice  depended  on  faith.    So  Christ  died  for  us.  a 
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sacrifice  unblemished  in  thought,  word  or  deed,  because  "God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal 
life." 


XX. 

The  life  of  Christ  as  I  feel  and  understand  it  raises  the 
human  up  to  the  Divine  and  brings  a  true  joy  and  definite 
assurance  that  has  no  equal. 

It  shows  how  possible  it  is  to  combat  sin,  although  living 
in  the  midst  of  it.  It  settles  many,  many  arguments  and 
answers  deep  questions.  It  speaks  to  thy  condition  and  mine. 
There  is  a  co-operation  and  fellowship  in  it  that  makes  it 
vibrate  from  heart  to  heart. 

Every  human  in  the  world  feels  need  of  help  at  times  which 
he  cannot  explain — Christ  can  give  it.  God  is  reasonable. 
He  personified  Himself  in  human  flesh  so  as  to  be  more  avail- 
able to  thee  and  to  me.  Christ's  spirit  is  available  through 
prayer.  I  believe  he  forgives  sins  and  gives  us  a  fresh  start. 
It  is  the  taking  of  Christ  as  our  personal  Saviour  that  makes 
life  worth  while. 

"It  is  Thy  cross,  my  Saviour, 
That  makes  my  cross  so  light; 
It  is  Thy  strength,  0  Jesus, 

That  makes  my  weakness  might." 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

WE  HAVE  SEEN  HIS  STAR. 

[Extract  from  an  Editorial  in  The  Friend  (London),  of  Twelfth 
Month  20,  191 8.] 
What  is  needed  above  everything  else  now  is  that  we  shall 
not  lose  any  of  our  vision  of  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  that  we 
shall  live  our  lives  in  His  presence.  It  is  through  the  Cross 
that  we  touch  closest  to  the  Saviour-heart,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  feel  our  lives  most  powerfully  moved  by  the  certainty  of 
His  Divine  nature.  Arguments  may  fail,  but  one  who  looks 
steadily  at  this  voluntary  Sufferer,  giving  Himself  for  us,  will 
cry  out,  with  one  of  old,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  Nothing 
short  of  that  will  do,  I  believe,  if  Christianity  is  to  remain 
a  saving  religion.  Good  men  have  died  in  all  ages;  great  teach- 
ers have  again  and  again  gone  to  their  death  in  behalf  of  their 
truth  or  out  of  love  for  their  disciples.  It  touches  us  as  we 
read  of  their  bravery  and  their  loyalty,  but  we  do  not  and  we 
cannot  build  a  world-saving  religion  upon  them.  Christ  is 
different!  We  feel  that  in  Him  the  veil  is  lifted  and  we  are 
face  to  face  with  God.  When  we  hear  with  our  hearts  the 
words,  "In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;  but  fear  not, 
for  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  we  feel  that  we  are  hearing 
of  the  triumph  of  God  in  the  midst  of  suffering — we  are  hear- 
ing of  an  eternal  triumph.  Christ  cannot  be  for  us  less  than 
God  manifested  here  in  a  world  of  time  and  space  and  finite- 
ness,  doing  in  time  what  God  does  in  eternity— suffering  over 
sin,  entering  vicariously  into  the  tragedy  of  evil,  and  triumph- 
ing while  He  treads  the  winepress.  No  one  has  fathomed  the 
awfulness  of  sin  until  in  some  sense  he  feels  that  his  sin  makes 
God  suffer,  that  it  crucifies  Him  afresh.  If  Christ  is  God 
revealed  in  time — made  visible  and  vocal  to  men — then  through 
the  Cross  we  shall  discover  that  we  are  not  to  think  of  God 
henceforth  as  Soveriegn,  not  a  Being  yonder,  enjoying  His 
royal  splendour,  We  must  think  of  Him  all  the  time  in  terms 
of  Christ.  He  is  an  eternal  Lover  of  our  hearts.  We  pierce 
Him  with  our  sins,  we  wound  Him  with  our  wickedness,  we 
grieve  Him  with  our  waywardness.  He  suffers,  as  mothers 
who  love  suffer,  and  He  enters  vicariously  into  all  the  tragic 


FINANCES  OF  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  COMMITTEE. 

Our  financial  campaign  has  been  a  wonderful  success,  thanks 
to  the  interest  and  labor  of  our  various  local  collectors.  We 
have  exceeded  our  $1 100  goal  and  hope  to  find  when  all  our 
reports  are  up  to  date  that  we  have  nearly  reached  the  $1500 
mark.  From  only  five  of  our  twenty-seven  meetings  have  we 
had  as  yet  no  information.  The  other  twenty-two  have  an- 
swered our  appeal  most  whole-heartedly,  many  of  them  far 
exceeding  the  quotas  tentatively  assigned  them.  Ten  meet- 
ings out  of  our  entire  number  have  gone  "over  the  top"  by 
from  three  per  cent,  to  one  hundred  and  forty  per  cent.  Con- 
cord more  than  doubled  its  assignment,  while  Westtown, 
Fallsington  and  West  Grove  almost  doubled  theirs.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  we  have  such  a  hearty  backing  from 
older  as  well  as  younger  Friends  as  this  result  seems  to  indicate, 
and  we  wish  to  extend  our  deep  appreciation  to  all  who  re- 
sponded so  heartily  to  our  appeal. 


"  I  would  tell  them  with  my  last  breath  that  there  is  com- 
fort to  the  end;  that  there  is  nothing  worth  fretting  over  or 
being  heavy-hearted  about;  that  the  Father's  arm  is  strong; 
and  that  His  heart  is  very  wide." — Arthur  Christopher 
Benson. 

friends'  number. 

deeps  of  our  lives,  forever  striving  to  bring  us  to  ourselves  and 
to  bring  us  home  to  Him. 

One  of  the  spiritual  souls  in  the  middle  ages,  Jan  Ruys- 
broeck,  who  saw  this  truth  clearly,  has  left  us  this  message: 
"  You  must  love  the  Love  which  loves  you  everlastingly,  and  if 
you  hold  fast  by  His  love,  he  remakes  you  by  His  Spirit,  and 
then  joy  is  yours.  The  Spirit  of  God  breathes  into  you,  and 
you  breathe  it  out  in  rest  and  joy  and  love.  That  is  eternal 
life,  just  as  in  our  mortal  life  we  breathe  out  the  air  that  is  in 
us  and  breathe  in  fresh  air." 

Rufus  M.  Jones. 

Haverford,  Pa. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  GENTLENESS. 

With  what  infinite  gentleness  the  Great  Physician  ministered 
to  bruised  reeds  and  broken  hearts!  What  tender  names  he 
gave  them!  "Son!"  "Daughter!"  He  was  never  rough, 
never  brusque,  never  impatient,  never  in  a  hurry!  His  tender 
approach  was  part  of  the  cure.  His  very  touch  had  healing 
power.  He  handled  the  burdens  of  men  in  such  a  way  as  to 
immediately  make  them  lighter.  Many  a  broken  heart  was 
strangely  comforted  by  his  presence  even  before  his  life  had 
been  made  whole.  Most  surely  the  hospital  work  of  our  Savi- 
our was  a  school  of  gentleness! 

Have  we  quite  learned  His  way?  "Teach  me  Thy  way,  O 
Lord !"  Do  we  know  how  to  lift  broken  limbs?  Do  we  know 
how  to  handle  broken  lives?  Do  we  find  more  delight  in  de- 
nouncing sins  than  in  helping  sinners?  Are  we  more  expert 
in  abstract  analysis  than  in  practical  comfort?  There  is 
surely  an  almost  crushing  need  of  gentleness  in  days  like  these. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it;  we  are  not  less  strong  when 
we  become  gentle.  Real  gentleness  is  not  weakened  strength; 
it  is  strength  disciplined,  purified,  refined.  Gentleness  is 
matured  strength.  It  is  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Roughness 
has  never  finished  its  training.    It  needs  to  go  to  school. 

And  what  is  the  school?  It  is  the  school  of  the  Spirit. 
We  need  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  in  that 
academy  school-time  is  never  over.  Every  new  grace  unveils 
another  yet  to  be  won.  "Glories  upon  glories  hath  our  God 
prepared!"  One  of  the  treasures  of  the  school  is  the  grace  of 
gentleness.  Only  we  do  not  so  much  acquire  it,  we  become 
it.  It  is  not  a  work,  it  is  a  fruit.  It  becomes  part  of  our 
nature  as  we  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. — J.  H.  Jowett,  in  The  Christian  Herald. 
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WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

W  est  tow  n  re-opened  after  the  Winter  vacation  on  First 
Month  2nd,  with  three  new  students.  Since  a  like  number  is 
withdrawing,  our  attendance  remains  about  the  same. 

A  marked  change  has  been  made  in  the  dining-room  during 
the  vacation.  The  tables  have  been  rebuilt,  from  the  long 
ones  seating  ten.  to  square  ones  seating  eight.  Being  wider 
there  is  room  for  four  rows  only,  instead  of  five,  as  heretofore. 
The  dining-room  presented  an  unusually  attractive  appearance 
the  first  evening,  with  its  new  tables,  two  or  three  small  tables 
in  the  centre  with  palms,  and  each  table  decorated  with  a  very 
pretty  primrose  from  the  greenhouse. 

To  enable  us  to  make  up  in  large  part  for  the  loss  of  time 
due  to  the  influenza  vacation  of  five  weeks,  it  has  been  decided 
to  shorten  the  Yearly  Meeting  vacation  by  four  days,  and  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  School  periods  from  forty-five  to 
fifty  minutes.  This  change  adds  but  thirty  minutes  a  day, 
and  yet  is  almost  enough  to  restore  the  normal  length  of  time 
devoted  to  a  lesson  in  the  year.  School  now  begins  at  8  a.  m. 
and  closes  at  3  p.  M.  It  is  expected  that  Commencement  will 
be  on  Sixth  Month  1  ith,  as  previously  announced.  The  week 
following  we  shall  follow  the  valuable  practice  of  last  year,  in 
giving  to  those  who  are  taking  college  entrance  examinations 
some  special  reviews  of  their  examination  subjects. 

The  duties  of  the  workers  in  the  kitchen  department,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Westtown  establishment,  interfere  with 
their  attending  religious  meetings  whether  at  the  School  or  in 
other  places.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  many  of 
us  at  the  School,  and  within  the  past  few  weeks  this  concern 
has  found  expression.  Meetings  are  held  at  three  o'clock  on 
First-day  afternoons  in  the  east  end  of  the  stone  house  down 
the  lane.  There  is  some  hymn  singing,  a  period  of  silence  in 
which  there  is  usually  some  vocal  prayer,  and  so  far  there  has 
been  each  week  someone  who  felt  that  he  had  a  message  for 
the  group.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  these  meetings  con- 
sists of  William  T.  Magee,  the  School  baker,  William  P. 
Frame,  the  stage-driver,  Mary  J.  Edgerton,  Assistant  Matron, 
and  Harry  O.  March,  the  laundryman. 

At  the  same  hour  there  is  a  Sabbath  school  for  the  children 
in  the  west  end  of  the  stone  house.  The  classes  in  this  are 
usually  taught  by  girls,  students  at  the  School. 

The  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  seem  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  occasion.  The  opening  of  the  homes  for  the 
meetings  is  much  appreciated. 

C.  W.  P. 


TUNESASSA  NOTES. 

The  beautiful  Allegheny  River,  great  hills  and  lovely  moun- 
tain streams  lend  strength  and  charm  to  the  scenery  about 
Tunesassa.  It  has  been  aptly  said  of  this  vicinity,  that, 
"Its  grass  is  green,  and  its  snow  is  white":  and  both  are 
very  abundant.  Clover  flourishes  by  the  roadside,  and  many 
desirable  grasses  spring  up  quickly  where  the  brush  has  been 
removed. 

The  snow  usually  accumulates  to  the  depth  of  several  feet, 
and  it  is  most  welcome.  "Sledding"  is  much  preferred  to 
"wheeling,"  as  a  profitable  means  of  getting  about.  There 
were  only  eighty  days  between  frosts  last  Summer.  But  here 
crops  make  rapid  strides  of  growth  while  they  can.  The  wild 
flowers,  too,  appear  to  partake  of  the  same  ambition — the 
golden-rod  blossoms  in  the  Seventh  Month.  "Elko  Town," 
of  which  the  School  plant  is  an  important  part,  has  been 
much  "shut-in"  since  last  Second  Month.  At  that  time  two 
spans  of  the  bridge  accommodating  this  community  went  out 
with  the  annual  ice-floe.  Rebuilding  the  bridge  has  progressed 
slowly,  but  the  hope  is  now  that  the  new  structure  will  be 
ready  to  use  in  a  few  weeks. 

This  is  the  season  when  loud  repeated  blows  upon  the  white 
ash  log  are  heard — the  Indians  are  pounding  splints  for  basket- 
making.  Most  of  the  baskets  are  made  by  the  squaws,  though 
occasionally  a  young  Indian  woman  follows  her  mother  in 
this  useful  art.    Many  of  the  young  men  seek  employment 


on  the  two  railroads  traversing  the  Reservation.  Others  do 
skilled  work  in  nearby  cities. 

About  five  miles  from  the  School  there  lives  a  thrifty  young 
Indian  man,  perhaps  twenty-three  years  old,  who  has  recently 
bought  a  nice  home  property  with  his  savings — paying  f  1200 
for  it.  This  circumstance  reminds  us  of  the  course  of  progress 
outlined  by  Stanley  R.  Yarnall  last  Summer  in  his  compre- 
hensive address  to  the  Indians  assembled  in  the  "  Long  House" 
— that  the  Indian  should  improve  and  cultivate  his  own 
land,  rather  than  rent  it  to  the  white  man;  that  he  should 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  meet  and  master  intelligently 
the  problems  of  moment. 

The  closing  of  the  saloon  in  Jamestown  and  Salamanca 
helpfully  subscribes  to  the  uplift  of  the  Indian. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  learn  on  the  occasion  of 
an  Indian  funeral,  that  the  deceased  had  acknowledged,  in 
his  last  illness,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  be  his  Saviour;  he 
having  at  one  time  during  his  checkered  life  professed  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Would  that  the  Indian  universally  might  yield  his  heart 
early  and  fully  to  the  discipline  of  the  dear  heavenly  Father. 
Thus  by  cheerful  obedience  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
he  would  experience  his  life  to  be  sweetened  and  strengthened 
in  service  for  the  dear  Master  and  for  his  fellows. 

H.  B.  L. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER.  Women's  Work-  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 

Notes  From  Rosedale. 
Among  recent  arrivals  at  Rosedale  are  James  and  Atlee  Hostetler  and 
Abram  C.  Miller,  of  Millersburg,  Ohio.  They  were  discharged  from  Camp 
Sherman,  Ohio,  on  Twelfth  Month  14th,  the  discharge  reading,  "This  is  a 
conscientious  objector  who  has  done  no  military  duty  whatsoever  and 
who  refused  to  wear  the  uniform."  This  clause  is  in  accordance  with  the 
present  policy  of  the  War  Department.  Not  a  little  interest  and  some 
indignation  has  been  aroused  here  at  Rosedale,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  these  men,  and  they  say,  all  C.  O.'s  discharged  from  Camp  Sherman, 
seventy  or  more,  were  given  discharge  papers  with  "character"  marked 
"Poor."  Strong  men  all,  who  withstood  all  pressure  and  endured  hard- 
ships for  their  high  convictions  are  of  "poor"  character.  One  is  led  to 
wonder,  then,  by  what  standards  character  is  to  be  judged. 


Conscientious  objectors  are  being  discharged  from  the  army  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  A  dozen  or  more  Rosedale  men  have  reported  back 
to  their  respective  camps  for  immediate  discharge.  The  rest  prefer  to 
go  to  France  now  and  obtain  their  discharges  there  later. 


On  the  evening  of  First  Month  3rd,  Dr.  Jesse  H.  Holmes  went  to  Rose- 
dale, and  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern  took  the  Unit  workers  on  a  personal- 
ly conducted  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  To  judge  by  some  of  the  ruins 
shown,  Palestine  could  use  a  goodly  number  of  Reconstruction  Units. 
Things  have  run  down  considerably  since  King  Solomon's  time. 


Again  and  again  this  question,  in  various  forms,  has  been  asked — 
"Now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  conscientious  objectors  arc  being  dis- 
charged, what  is  the  attitude  of  those  C.  O.'s  furloughed  to  Friends' 
Reconstruction  Service  toward  working  a  year  in  France?  Do  they  still 
desire  to  go?" 

Emphatically  yes,  to  the  latter  question.  They  </<>  still  desire  to  go. 
All  those  who  accepted  furloughs  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Franco  in 
Reconstruction  arc  more  than  ever  eager  to  go  across,  their  chief  sorrow 
being  the  delay  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  steamer  berths.  Lot  it  ho  dearly 
understood  that  these  furloughs  wore  not  accepted  as  a  sort  of  lessor 
evil,  alternative  to  remaining  in  camps,  or  undergoing  court  -martial. 
In  each  case  the  C.  O.  could  have  elected  to  remain  on  farm  furlough,  at 
thirty  dollars  a  month,  with  every  prospect  of  discharge  :it  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  C.  O.'s  took  Reconstruction  because  they  wanted  it.    They  felt 
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that  in  the  travail  of  the  world  this  great  work  of  the  Friends  was  the 
best  expression  to  he  found  for  their  own  ideals  of  loving  service.  Criti- 
cism some  had  to  this  or  that  phase  of  the  application  of  the  work.  Some 
few  believe  that  Russia  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  their  particular 
work,  and  these  will  wait  until  conditions  are  such  that  a  Unit  can  be 
sent  to  that  great  people. 

There  were  a  number  of  C.  O.'s  also  furloughed  to  the  Service  Com- 
mittee who  for  various  excellent  reasons  were  not  in  position,  nor  had 
intended,  to  go  to  France.  They  are  obtaining  their  discharges  now,  and 
will  return  to  their  homes. 

It  would  surprise  most  people  to  know  how  eager  we,  who  can  go  to 
France,  are  to  get  over  there  and  into  the  work  we  are  training  for.  It 
calls  for  no  small  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  most  of  us,  who  have  been  in 
camp  for  many  months,  not  earning  anything — unable  to  accept  the 
army  pay.  But  the  spirit  is  intent  on  service,  and  will  not  be  content  to 
go  back  to  its  former  pursuits — at  least  until  after  this  year  has  been 
spent  in  selfless  service  to  a  stricken  people. 

Ronald  B.  Hotson. 


The  publicity  department  of  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  number  of  interesting  developments  in  its  endeavor  to 
spread  before  certain  groups  of  people,  the  aims  as  well  as  the  activities 
of  the  Committee. 

Isaae  Sharpless  had  planned  some  months  ago  to  hold  meetings  among 
some  of  the  10,000  Mennonites  who  reside  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, going  perhaps  as  far  South  as  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  The 
influenza  epidemic  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  program:  his  pre- 
arranged western  trip  followed  directly,  so  the  nearby  work  was  under- 
taken by  William  B.  Harvey,  assisted  at  quite  a  number  of  the  meetings 
by  Zebedee  Haines  and  Walter  W.  Haviland,  whose  ministry  and  other 
service  seemed  to  be  much  appreciated. 

To  date  (First  Month  4,  1919)  twenty-nine  meetings  have  been  held 
in  this  series,  attended  by  approximately  7000  people;  in  addition  to  the 
Lancaster  County  district,  points  were  touched  as  far  south  as  Chambers- 
burg  and  Hagerstown,  as  well  as  Scottdale,  Masontown,  etc.,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  all  of  which  localities  Mennonites  are  to 
be  found;  very  many  of  them  being  counted  among  the  progressive  farmers 
of  their  several  Communities;  nearly  all  of  them  are  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Their  ministers  who  receive  no  salary  for  their  services  are  included  as 
agriculturists. 

Naturally,  many  private  homes  were  visited  where  much  hospitality 
was  shown  and  not  a  few  valuable  acquaintances  formed;  in  addition, 
numerous  conferences  were  held  with  a  view  of  opening  up  other  fields 
of  service  not  yet  developed. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  by  the  Mennonites  in  the  work.  A 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  raised  by  them  for  the  Service  Committee 
and  quite  a  number  of  their  young  men  have  gone  abroad  to  join  our 
workers,  more  are  going  over  after  being  discharged  from  the  military 
camps;  their  women  are  doing  a  large  amount  of  sewing,  getting  the  as- 
sembled garments  from  the  stock  at  304  Arch  Street. 

The  time  for  permanent  work  is  just  beginning;  one  of  our  young  men 
who  has  been  abroad  for  over  a  year  in  the  service  writes  that  he  wants 
to  show  that  he  is  there  on  principle,  to  try  to  help  the  country — that  he 
thinks  the  C.  O.'s  time  is  coming  now;  furthermore,  he  says,  "I  feel  my 
duty  in  this  war  is  just  beginning  and  that  my  place  is  right  here  where 
I  am  for  some  time  to  come." 

Friends  and  Mennonites  have  had  certain  interests  in  common  for 
many  generations;  it  seems  to  have  required  a  crisis  such  as  we  have  been 
passing  through  to  bring  us  closer  together;  this  intercourse  has  doubtless 
been  good  for  both  of  our  religious  societies;  may  we  hope  for  a  growth 
in  real  Christian  fellowship  between  the  organizations. 


An  English  Petition  to  Free  C.  O.'s. 
"London,  Jan.  3. — A  petition  signed  by  prominent  Englishmen  has 
been  presented  to  Premier  Lloyd  George  asking  for  the  release  of  Con- 
scientious Objectors.  It  says  that  the  signers,  who  hold  widely  different 
political  views,  are  united  in  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
release  of  the  1500  objectors  now  in  prison.  Seven  hundred  of  these 
prisoners  have  served  two  years  or  more,  says  the  petition,  whereas  two 
years  is  the  maximum  sentence  for  ordinary  criminals  under  the  civil  or 
military  code. 

"The  signers  include  seventeen  bishops,  numerous  other  clergymen, 
Viscount  Bryce,  former  ambassador  to  the  United  States;  Lord  Buck- 


master,  the  Marquis  of  Crewe,  Lord  Loreburn,  Reginald  McKenna, 
Viscount  Morley,  Sir  John  Simon,  Arthur  Henderson,  and  Augustine 
Birrell  and  many  other  persons  prominent  in  literary  and  other  profes- 
sions."—^Vow  New  York  Times. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  Park  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  was  held  at  San  Jose,  California,  the  seventh  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1918.    The  attendance  was  small,  owing  to  the  stormy  weather. 

The  meeting  for  worship  was  a  good  season.  The  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  transacted  in  a  spirit  of  brotherliness.  Letters  were  sent  to  the 
young  people  engaged  in  relief  work  in  France  and  to  others  in  the  army, 
expressing  the  interest  of  the  meeting  in  their  welfare.  Sundry  benevo- 
lences were  under  consideration.  Our  Friend,  Robert  W.  Clark,  of  Eng- 
land, made  a  most  interesting  address  on  the  service  of  English  Friends 
among  war  prisoners,  revealing  the  possibilities  of  the  spirit  of  love. 
After  reading  letters  from  James  Stanislawsky,  who  is  with  the  A.  F.  S.  C. 
in  France,  the  meeting  concluded. 

W.  C.  A. 


Extension  Work  of  Woolman  School. — The  extension  work  under- 
taken by  Woolman  School  for  the  Fall  was  successful  beyond  expecta- 
tion— and  this  in  spite  of  influenza,  peace  demonstrations  and  other  in- 
terruptions of  the  schedule.  Most  of  the  classes  grew  in  attendance. 
The  total  average  attendance  for  the  thirteen  courses  was  almost  exactly 
one  thousand.  On  account  of  the  delay  in  starting,  some  of  the  longer 
courses  had  to  run  over  into  this  year.  A  number  of  others  for  which 
no  time  could  be  found  last  term  are  to  begin  this  month.  The  school 
plans  to  continue  the  work  the  coming  term  and  has  already  eight  courses 
which  are  to  continue  practically  through  the  Winter  term.  Others  are 
in  contemplation. 


Public  Department  War  Work  Council,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  wants  secretaries  for  work 
in  Russia;  the  needs  of  that  country  being  particularly  urgent  just  now. 
There  are  seven  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries  in  Archangel  at  the  present  time. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  two  huts  for  nurses  in  Scotland  and  also  several  in 
Italy. 


Gerald  K.  Hibbert  has  contributed  a  valuable  course  of  lessons  to 
The  Friend  (London)  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Industry.  The  notes 
are  based  almost  entirely  upon  Scripture,  and  are  put  so  plainly  that 
they  will  have  a  wide  appeal.  The  whole  subject  is  one  in  which  it  seems 
necessary  to  get  fundamental  truth  well  fixed  in  the  mind  before  safe 
progress  can  be  made.  The  method  of  our  Friends  across  the  water  in 
this  matter  commends  itself  to  us  as  worthy  of  imitation. 


The  next  lecture  in  the  course  on  "Making  a  New  World"  will  be 
given  on  Sixth-day  evening,  First  Month  24th,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  Friends' 
Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Childs'  Labor  Association.  He  will  deal  with  the 
problems  of  Child  Labor  as  connected  with  the  Reconstruction  Movement. 
A  general  invitation  is  extended  to  all  interested. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  First  Month  11,  1919. 


Received  from  14  Meetings  $20,482.74 

Received  from  12  Individuals   2,930.08 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   2.50 

Received  for  Supplies   1 1 . 52 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   110.50 


Total  $23,537.34 


Charles  F.  Jenkins, 
Treasurer. 


Died.— In  Philadelphia,  Twelfth  Month  27,  1918,  Richard  Hughes, 
formerly  of  Hardshaw  West  Monthly  Meeting,  England,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 
WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES : 


i  Locust  243 
1  Racb  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron, 
iftsja—   Mtim  187JL 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L>  JONES. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phona  Sprue*  164« 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 


'Phone.  Swtwos  IMS 


TUNES  ASS  A 


IMPROV 


EDNESS 


Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  tjie  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  hy  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-  LOCUST  1782 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


WE  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we 
have  established  a  department  of  ad- 
vertising and  printing  counsel.  To  di- 
rect this  department,  and  for  consulta- 
tion with  our  customers,  we  have 
associated  with  us 

Harrie  A  Bell 

who,  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been 
Manager  of  the  Publicity  Printing  Divi- 
sion of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  booi\s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  voor\  of  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 


No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 


Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 
Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  M AG1  LI- 
CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

a 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    .    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
218  N.  Thirteenth  St.  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WIT  J  JAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


Representative  Store 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:~  Phila. 


Established  1870        : :       Both  Phones 

Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  limited  number  of 

"A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints" 

By  L.  V.  HODGKIN 

Has  been  received.    Price,  $3.00; 
mail  to  nearby  points,  6  cents. 

The  following  books  for  Children  are  now  on  sale: 

Black  Bruin.    The  Biography  of  a  Bear.  ...  $1 .25 

Abigail  Adams  and  Her  Times   1 .35 

St.  Paul  the  Hero   1.00 

Shaggy  Coat.    The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  .    1 .35 

Stories  of  Hebrew  Heroes   1 .00 

Harpers  Everyday  Electricity   1 .00 

add  for  mail  within  150  miles,  6  cents  each. 

THE  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 
302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Protect  Your  Capital 

IN  MAKING  an  investment,  ordinary 
A  caution  suggests  that  you  seek  the 
best  advice. 

The  experienced  bond  men  at  the  head 
of  our  various  departments  and  in  charge 
of  our  Correspondent  Offices  will  be 
glad  to  suggest  investments  suited  to 
your  individual  needs. 

Our  current  offerings  will  be  furnished 
upon  request  for  PF-201. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  33  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 555  Looust 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  tin  World. 

Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phil.,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.50  PER  YEAR. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

63*  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FIRST  MONTH  23,  1919. 


No.  30. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe, 
Mary  Ward, 


1 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  OUR  LIVES. 

Anyone  who  has  studiously  read  the  writings  of  John  Wool- 
man  must  have  been  impressed  with  his  frequent  use  of  the 
terms  "universal  love"  and  "universal  righteousness,"  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  dwells  upon  their  requirements. 
His  various  presentations  of  the  obligation  to  avoid  everything 
that  is  "contrary  to  pure  love"  comprehend  also  the  call  to 
deeds  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  amplify  the  apostle's  teaching 
that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Love  must  indeed  pro- 
duce righteousness  of  character  and  of  life,  and  the  extension 
of  active  righteousness  (in  endeavor,  at  least)  will  then  be 
proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  love. 

In  that  "word  of  remembrance  and  caution  to  the  rich" — 
the  very  title  betokening  the  tenderness  of  his  spirit — John 
Woolman  gave  to  all  classes  some  thorough-going  lessons  in 
applied  Christianity,  such  as  must  stir  the  heart  of  the  most 
advanced  modern  champion  of  the  claims  of  brotherhood. 
The  spirit  of  selfishness  is  shown  to  be  tyranny  indeed;  and  to 
attain  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  "  it  is  necessary  to  relinquish 
all  selfishness."  The  interest  of  one  is  joined  to  the  interest 
of  all,  "so  that  to  turn  all  we  possess  into  the  channel  of  uni- 
versal love  becomes  the  business  of  our  lives."  Could  any 
altruist  demand  more? 

But  with  John  Woolman  this  is  not  merely  idealism  or  a 
social  scheme.  It  is  vital  truth  informed  with  sympathy;  it 
is  a  glowing  conviction  born  of  experience  and  coupled  with 
"steadfast  energy  of  will."  He  is  not  of  those  who  close  their 
eyes  lest  they  should  see;  but,  undismayed  by  any  possible 
or  probable  coldness  and  contradiction,  he  is  bold  to  declare 
that  "goodness  remains  to  be  goodness,"  and  that  "the  direc- 
tion of  pure  wisdom  is  obligatory  on  all  reasonable  creatures." 
He  pleads  for  "the  right  use  of  things,"  down  to  the  details 
of  food  and  raiment  and  other  matters  of  everyday  living,  even 
(if  need  be)  "in  opposition  to  the  customs  of  the  times,"  and 
under  "the  reproaches  attending  singularity."  Through 
Divine  goodness,  he  says,  he  had  come  to  know  something  of 
the  "quiet,  calm  and  happy  way  intended  for  us  to  walk  in"; 
but  he  is  alive  to  community  interests  also,  and  would  have  us 
"attend  to  the  duties  of  a  well-ordered  social  life."    He  sees 


"the  connection  of  things":  the  end  of  one  link  in  a  chain 
"encloseth  the  end  of  another."  Through  this  connection  we 
are  shown  the  various  kinds  of  oppression  that  finally  grow 
into  causes  of  war,  and  it  n  plain  that  simply  to  "declaie 
against  war"  is  not  enough  for  those  who  would  be  disciples 
of  Christ.  The  requirements  of  Christianity  in  all  matters 
even  remotely  antecedent  to  war  were  perhaps  never  more 
courageously  and  persuasively  presented.  "  Remember,  O  my 
soul !"  exclaims  John  Woolman,  "  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  is 
thy  Lord;  that  He  communicates  his  unmixed  wisdom  to  his 
family,  that  they,  living  in  perfect  simplicity,  may  give  no 
just  cause  of  offence  to  any  creature,  but  that  they  may  walk 
as  He  walked!" 

Universal  love  and  universal  righteousness !  Surely  a  league 
that  will  establish  peace,  and  maintain  it  as  no  other  can;  and 
it  is  its  own  sufficient  guaranty.  For  communities  and  nations, 
as  well  as  for  individuals,  "  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance 
forever." 

The  great  end  to  be  sought  in  this  direction,  however,  is 
not  simply  and  alone  a  comfortable  quietness,  but  a  redeemed 
state  of  humanity, — a  renovated  social  and  corporate  life:  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  operation  in  human  society.  Here  every 
species  of  tyranny  disappears,  and  nothing  "shall  hurt  or 
destroy."  Toward  this  happy  condition,  every  one  who  is 
faithful  to  his  own  particular  calling,  however  obscure,  every 
soul  advancing  in  the  purity  of  the  Divine  life,  contributes  a 
true  and  acceptable  service. 

On  this  theme  of  the  great  business  of  our  lives,  perhaps 
a  few  observations  relative  to  present  or  immediate  interests 
may  here  be  allowed.  The  Society  of  Friends,  after  many 
years  of  freedom-  and  a  standing  of  respectability,  now  finds 
itself  again  in  a  position  of  unpopularity,  and  is,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  "  a  discredited  body,"  by  reason  of  its  attitude  toward 
war.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  we  must  be  willing  to  be 
discredited  and  misjudged  for  a  time;  but  meanwhile  we  are 
not  to  give  over  those  efforts  and  employments  in  behalf  of 
the  right  that  are  "consistent  with  love  and  with  pure  wis- 
dom." It  has  been  remarked  lately  that  perhaps  the  great 
mission  of  Friends  at  the  present  time  is  to  keep  alive  the 
vision  of  brotherhood  and  peace.  If  we  can  keep  this  vision 
steadfastly  before  our  own  eyes,  and  maintain  patiently  the 
course  of  life  corresponding  to  it,  there  is  no  reckoning  by 
human  powers  what  benefits  will  result,  both  in  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  days  of  calamity,  and  in  the  awakening  of  the  minds 
of  men  the  world  over  to  the  beauty  and  the  practicability 
of  this  more  excellent  way. 

But  if  "the  people  called  Quakers"  would  fulfil  such  a  mis- 
sion, they  may  do  it  no  less  perfectly  if  they  will  not  bo  in- 
different to  their  high  Christian  calling  in  other  particulars. 
Let  us  not  limit  or  confine  our  service  by  any  prescript  of  our 
own  framing,  and  let  us  drop  nothing  from  the  catalogue  of 
virtues  in  which  a  disciple  of  old  was  exhorted  to  be  an  example 
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to  the  believers.  We  are  indeed  called  to  peace,  but  we  are 
also  called  to  much  else,  or  to  much  more.  We  are  called  to 
the  spirituality  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  this  we 
have  been  entrusted  with  certain  testimonies  of  a  differentiat- 
ing character.  Can  we  relinquish  these  without  weakening 
the  organic  structure  and  impairing  the  functions  of  the  body? 
Faithfulness  to  any  part  of  the  Lord's  truth  will  not  disqualify 
his  children  for  any  service  to  which  He  appoints  them,  nor 
will  it  take  them  from  that  "manner  of  life"  which  accords 
with  the  claims  of  universal  love  and  universal  righteousness. 

M.  W. 


SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE,  304  ARCH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin  No.  i — First  Month  i,  1919  [Abridged]. 
From  various  quarters  we  have  gathered  that  a  wider  dif- 
fusion of  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Social  Order 
Committee  would  be  useful  and  acceptable.  We  are  accord- 
ingly issuing  this  Bulletin  of  brief  notes  relative  to  the  main 
aspects  of  recent  activities.  It  is  planned  to  issue  other  similar 
bulletins  from  time  to  time.  These  will  go  in  regular  course 
to  members  of  the  General  Committee,  and  to  members  of 
committees  and  groups  affiliated  with  it.  Any  others  who 
would  like  to  receive  the  Bulletin  are  invited  to  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  Edward  W.  Evans,  General  Secretary, 
304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  Committee. 

Purpose:  The  Minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  covering  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  states  that  it  is  appointed 
"  to  weightily  consider  the  part  which  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  should  take  in  the  present-day  application  of  efforts 
to  promote  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  social,  political  and  industrial  conditions." 

Membership  and  Organization:  Bernard  G.  Waring,  Chair- 
man and  Treasurer;  Morris  E.  Leeds,  Secretary;  Edward 
W.  Evans,  General  Secretary;  and  fifteen  others. 

Meetings:  Once  a  month,  except  in  the  Summer,  on  the 
second  Second-day  of  the  month,  at  304  Arch  Street,  convening 
at  5  p.  m.,  and  continuing  through  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

At  the  meeting  of  Twelfth  Month  9,  191 8,  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Group  were  present  and  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
encouraging  report  of  the  work  of  the  Group.  At  the  meeting 
on  First  Month  13th,  the  work  of  the  Property  Group  will  be 
presented  and  discussed. 

Two-day  Conference,  Tenth  Month  4-6,  191 8:  A  very 
helpful  Conference  of  the  Committee  was  held  during  these 
two  days  at  the  Four  Way  Lodge,  near  Mays  Landing,  N.  J., 
where  we  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Morris  E.  Leeds. 
The  work  of  the  General  Committee,  the  Extension  Committee, 
and  the  various  affiliated  Groups  was  carefully  considered. 
It  was  decided  that  a  new  group  of  teachers  and  educators 
be  formed.    Further  mention  of  this  Group  is  made  below. 

The  importance  of  securing  proper  legislation  with  reference 
to  social  conditions  was  emphasized,  and  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  various  Groups  with  the  suggestion  that  each 
should  keep  itself  in  touch  with  legislation  in  its  own  field. 

An  interesting  review  of  some  of  the  recent  activities  of 
English  Friends,  relative  to  the  social  order,  was  presented. 

General  Secretary  and  Central  Office:  At  the  above- 
mentioned  Conference,  Edward  W.  Evans  was  appointed 
General  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  he  having  expressed  his 
willingness  to  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  this  work.  Room 
23,  at  304  Arch  Street,  has  been  taken  as  a  Central  Office. 

Letter  to  Australian  Friends:  In  accordance  with  the 
direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Australian 
Friends  in  reply  to  their  letter  relative  to  immigration  and 
race  problems.    This  has  previously  appeared  in  The  Friend. 

Other  Social  Agencies:  We  have  been  in  touch  with  social 
agencies  of  other  religious  bodies,  including  the  recently  formed 
Committee  of  Friends  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets. 


Extension  Committee. 

Purpose:  To  arouse  interest,  disseminate  information,  and 
generally  to  present  the  subject  of  the  social  order  through 
meetings,  literature,  etc. 

The  Survey:  The  Survey  is  an  important  weekly  journal  de- 
voted to  current  events  and  problems  of  the  social  order.  The 
Committee  feels  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  agencies  for  giving 
reliable  information  on  these  topics,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
it  more  widely  read  among  Friends.  Any  who  would  care  to 
see  a  sample  copy  or  take  a  three  months'  trial  subscription,  are 
urged  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  Edward  W.  Evans, 
304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Young  Friends'  Conference  at  Richmond,  Indiana, 
Seventh  Month,  19 18:  Request  having  been  made  to  the 
Committee  to  furnish  some  one  at  the  Conference  to  give  a 
course  on  Social  Questions,  Edward  W.  Evans  attended  and 
gave  the  course  during  the  Conference  week. 

Lectures  at  Friends'  Select  School:  The  Extension 
Committee  is  co-operating  with  the  Haverford  College  Gradu- 
ate School  and  Friends'  Select  School  in  conducting  on  alter- 
nate Sixth-day  evenings,  a  series  of  addresses  on  the  general 
topic,  "  Making  a  New  World — The  Needs  and  the  Problems." 
Four  addresses  have  been  delivered  thus  far. 

Meetings:  Aspects  of  the  Social  Order  have  been  presented 
at  a  number  of  meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

Business  Problems  Group. 

Purpose:  To  deal  with  problems  of  the  relation  between 
employers  and  employees  (such  as  those  involved  in  the  de- 
mocratization of  business,  welfare  work  for  employees), 
methods  of  eliminating  competition,  etc. 

Membership  and  Organization:  Bernard  G.  Waring, 
Chairman  and  thirty-seven  others. 

Meetings:  The  meetings  of  the  Group  have  usually  been 
held  on  the  first  Second-day  of  the  month,  convening  at  5 
p,  m.,  and  continuing  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Growth  of  Radical  Sentiment  in  the  World:  The  meet- 
ing of  the  Group  on  Ninth  Month  8,  1918,  was  addressed  by 
George  E.  Macllwain  on  this  subject  with  special  reference  to 
the  program  of  the  British  Labor  Party. 

Minimum  Wages  and  Standards:  These  were  discussed  at 
the  meeting  of  Fifth  Month  13,  1918,  which  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Watson  of  Haverford  College. 

British  Labor-Conditions  and  Program:  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 
and  Norman  Angell  spoke  on  these  topics  at  a  large  gathering 
held  at  the  home  of  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  on  Sixth  Month  7, 
1 91 8. 

Democratization  of  Industry:  At  the  meeting  of  Fifth 
Month  20,  19 18,  a  stimulating  talk  was  given  by  James  P. 
Heaton  of  William  Filene's  Sons  Company,  of  Boston,  describ- 
ing the  arrangements  in  effect  in  that  company's  store  for 
giving  the  employees  a  more  adequate  return  and  securing  to 
them  a  considerable  degree  of  control  in  the  business,  the  latter 
being  effected  chiefly  through  the  organization  of  employees 
known  as  the  Filene  Co-operative  Association. 

On  Twelfth  Month  16,  1918,  the  Group  met  as  the  guests  of 
Morris  E.  Leeds  at  the  plant  of  Leeds  &  Northrup,  and  were 
much  interested  in  hearing  Morris  Leeds's  account  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Company  in  the  direction  of  more  democratic 
control  of  the  business.    These  include: 

1 —  A  plan  by  which  employees  may  become  eligible  to  share 
in  the  ownership  of  the  business  and  by  which  the  managing 
ownership  is  limited  to  actual  employees  so  long  as  the  Com- 
pany earns  and  pays  eight  per  cent,  on  what  are  known  as 
Investment  Shares,  representing  the  preferred  stock. 

2 —  A  Co-operative  Association  of  Employees  whose  elected 
Council  and  Committees  are  "  to  consider  subjects  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  Company  and  its  employees"  and  which  may 
make  recommendation  to  the  management. 

Farmers'  Group. 

Purpose:  To  deal  with  the  problem  of  farmers  as  employers, 
producers,  etc. 
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Membership  and  Organization:  Robert  W.  Balderston, 
Chairman,  and  forty  others. 

Meetings:  Usually  on  the  first  Fourth-day  of  each  month, 
at  ^.lo  p.  m..  continuing  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Conference  at  Westtown:  A  helpful  conference  was  held 
at  Westtown  on  Ninth  Month  28,  1918.  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University,  delivered  the  main  address. 

Conditions  of  Italian  Employees:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Ceneral  Committee  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Group  called 
attention  to  the  conditions  of  the  houses  used  for  Italians 
temporarily  employed  on  many  farms  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. These  conditions  were  commented  on  as  decidedly  con- 
trary to  the  ideals  of  the  Social  Order  Committee. 

Rural  School:  The  Group  is  much  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  plans  to  give  it  thorough  con- 
sideration. 

W  esttown — Conditions  of  Employees:  In  joint  discus- 
sion between  the  General  Committee  and  representatives  of 
the  Farmers'  Group,  it  was  suggested  that  the  conditions  of  the 
employees  at  W  esttown  be  very  carefully  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  housing,  education  and  community  life.  In- 
cluding the  families,  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  involved 
is  about  100.  If  plans  could  be  realized  for  working  out  an 
ideal  social  condition  for  these  people  through  co-operation 
with  the  Westtown  Committee,  there  could  be  no  better  place 
for  an  object  lesson  to  the  whole  Society  of  Friends  in  and 
about  Philadelphia. 

Books  Reviewed:  At  its  recent  meetings  the  Group  has 
been  having  the  presentation  of  book  reviews  prepared  by 
members.  The  following  books  have  been  reviewed:  "The 
Social  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  by  Kent;  "Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Social  Question,"  by  Peabody;  "Christianizing  the  Social 
Order,"  by  Rauschenbusch;  "The  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  the 
Problems  of  Democracy,"  by  Vedder. 

Property  Group. 

Purpose:  To  deal  with  problems  connected  with  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  surplus  income,  the  moral  obligation  of 
investors  and  other  problems  related  to  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  property. 

Membership  and  Organization  :  Edward  W.  Evans,  Chair- 
man, and  fifteen  others. 

Meetings:  Second  and  fourth  Third-days  of  each  month. 

Surplus  Wealth  for  the  Common  Good:  The  section  of 
the  preliminary  program  of  the  British  Labor  Party  dealing 
with  this  subject  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  Twelfth 
Month  3,  1 91 8.  No  attempt  was  made  to  arrive  at  final 
decisions  on  the  many  points  brought  up,  but  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  these  included: 

1 —  Excessive  power  of  the  State,  and  excessive  power  of 
private  property,  as  two  great  evils  in  the  modern  world. 

2 —  The  need  for  increase,  through  Government  action,  of 
the  means  of  recreation  and  opportunity  for  aesthetic  develop- 
ment, e.  g.,  parks,  art  collections,  etc. 

3 —  Questions  of  State  ownership  of  natural  resources  and  of 
State  operation  of  public  utilities. 

4 —  Limitation  of  wealth  which  may  be  accumulated  by 
individuals. 

Books  Studied:  The  main  work  of  the  group  has  been  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  portions  of  two  books:  "Property 
and  Contract,"  by  Ely,  and  "Property — Its  Duties  and 
Rights,"  by  various  authors. 

Household  Problems  Group. 

Purpose:  To  deal  with  social  problems  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  household. 

This  Group  has  not  yet  been  regularly  organized  for  work. 
An  interesting  Conference  was  held  last  Spring. 

Educators'  Group. 

Purpose:  The  consideration  of  the  social  problems  of  the 
day  with  reference  to  education  and  the  cultivation  in  the 
schools  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  a  right  attitude  toward  these 
questions. 

Membership:  Fifteen  in  all.    Just  organized. 


REPORT  OF  LECTURE — III. 

On  Twelfth  Month  6th,  Professor  Shailer  Matthews,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  addressed  a  large  gathering  at  Friends' 
Select  School  on  "The  Christianization  of  Democracy."  He 
first  attempted  the  definition  of  the  two  abstract  conceptions 
in  the  title  of  his  lecture — Christianity  and  Democracy. 
Christianity,  he  said,  is  a  social  movement  which  has  attempt- 
ed to  put  into  institutions  and  into  social  life  the  ideals  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Various  interpretations  of  these  ideals  held 
sway  as  the  centuries  passed.  Of  all  of  these  none  thoroughly 
grasped  the  significance  of  Jesus.  Both  the  Eastern  Empire 
of  Rome  and  the  Western  Empire  formulated  definite  con- 
ceptions of  Christianity.  To  both,  religion  was  something  to 
be  enforced.  The  Western  Empire  imperialized  religion,  and 
the  ideas  of  the  Roman  Empire  lived  on  in  the  Church. 

During  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  rise  of  nations 
destroyed  the  conception  of  an  imperialized  church,  and  estab- 
lished in  its  place  the  idea  of  nationalized  religion  and  a  na- 
tional church. 

As  the  twentieth  century  approached,  new  ideals  based  on 
previous  experience  pressed  for  recognition,  and  produced 
the  fermenting  social  mind  called  democracy.  As  this  process 
grew  into  definiteness,  certain  religious  difficulties  became 
very  pronounced.  First,  the  conception  of  God  as  a  monarch, 
as  sovereign,  is  opposed  to  the  essential  democratic  ideal  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Second,  the  church  is  conceived 
as  a  privileged  class.  Church  members  are  a  picked  group, 
and  only  they  are  saved;  those  outside  the  church  are  all 
lost.  The  church,  holding  a  monopoly  of  all  the  sacraments 
of  life  and  death,  has  become  exclusive.  Burdened  with  such 
distinctly  non-social  ideals,  how  can  the  church  approach  the 
great  laboring  classes  now  outside  its  limits  and  unresponsive 
to  it?  Professor  Matthews  urged  upon  his  hearers  the  need 
of  sacrificial  living  on  the  part  of  the  church  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  dynamic  relationship  with  man. 

The  second  abstract  term,  democracy,  is  even  harder  to 
define,  because  no  one  quite  knows  what  democracy  is.  It  is 
a  recent  historical  movement,  with  its  roots  in  Anglo-Saxon 
history;  the  ancient  so-called  democracies  were  such  only  in 
name.  The  modern  democratic  movement  appears  in  two 
forms:  (a)  Program  Democracy — a  will-'o-the-wisp — the 
creating  of  Utopias  and  the  attempted  quick  re-moulding  of 
society  according  to  skillfully  devised  plans;  (b)  Genetic 
Democracy,  the  gradual  development  of  society,  notably  here 
in  America,  without  the  handicap  of  the  definite  class  divisions 
recognized  in  the  Old  World.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in 
America  established  the  right  of  the  individual  as  a  person 
in  the  State.  Recognition  of  this  right  was  delayed  by  the 
admission  of  great  armies  of  immigrants  invited  to  our  shores 
to  maintain  our  industries.  But  the  working  classes  to-day 
having  become  conscious  of  the  inferior  position  they  hold, 
are  now  organizing  to  secure  their  social  rights.  Along  with 
this  problem  in  our  evolving  democracy  is  that  of  the  place 
woman  is  to  occupy.  It  is  already  very  evident  that  her 
entrance  into  industry,  business,  and  the  professions  is  not  a 
passing  phenomenon,  but  is  a  step  forward  into  a  new  social 
order.  This  is  a  human  problem,  a  moral  problem;  hence,  a 
religious  problem.  Can  the  religion  of  Christ  meet  these 
problems? 

Now,  a  democracy  must  have  a  God ;  otherwise  it  is  doomed 
to  fail.  Christianity  alone  of  all  religions  shows  man  how  he 
can  live  this  new  life,  and  Jesus  stands  as  the  center  of  this 
religious  development. 

In  concluding,  Professor  Matthews  pointed  out  six  essential 
lines  of  action  for  present-day  Christians: 

(a)  We  need  to  teach  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  justice 
than  to  fight  for  rights. 

(b)  There  is  no  moral  progress  in  a  democracy  without 
self-sacrifice;  we  need  Christianity  to  make  this  sacrifice  pos- 
sible. 

(c)  We  must  educate  people  to  act  collectively  for  the  good 
of  all;  to  express  the  Christian  principle.    Religion  and  politics 
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must  be  brought  together.  We  must  understand  that  salva- 
tion is  a  Divine  transformation  and  not  a  rescue. 

(d)  We  must  realize  that  a  Christian  democracy  can  be 
built  only  on  Christian  people;  and  this  realization  must  come 
at  once. 

(e)  The  church  must  recognize  the  imperative  necessity 
of  broad  and  inclusive  social  service  rendered  by  it  until  the 
community  learns  to  undertake  this  itself. 

(f)  The  church  must  give  itself  to  the  production  of  lives 
with  great  working  ideals,  so  eager  for  the  new  world  as  to 
start  it  now. 

HYMN. 

[Written  by  Francis  Frith,  Reigate,  Eng.,  a  short  time  before  his  death.] 

Much,  then,  in  dire  extremity,  I  mused 

On  sin  and  judgment  and  the  after-life, 

No  man,  I  think,  laid  to  my  charge  ill  deed; 

But  my  own  heart  condemned  me,  and  I  knew 

That  if  forgiveness  and  good  hope  should  come, 

And  a  clear  vision  of  the  way  of  life, 

They  must  come  straight  from  Heaven,  no  lower  source. 

The  river  that  can  slake  a  spirit  thirst, 

Must  be  the  crystal  from  the  throne  of  God. 

Doubtless  I  said,  He  will  reveal  Himself; 

But  will  he  come  as  Judge  implacable, 

Or  as  the  Father,  in  Christ's  parable 

Took  to  His  arms  and  heart  the  wanderer? 

Often,  deep  sunk  in  torrent  of  my  woe, 

I  passionately  echoed,  "God  is  Love!" 

He  gives  His  best  to  man!    He  gave  His  Son! 

Save  me,  O  Son  of  God,  Most  Merciful! 

Heal  my  sick  soul,  as  Thou  wert  wont  to  heal 

The  fever-stricken  folk  in  Galilee. 

In  vain!  was  ever  prayer  in  vain, 

If  God  but  gave  the  grace  to  utter  it? 

Whilst  yet  the  prison  gloom  clung  round  my  soul, 

And  hope  was  pruning  her  dusk  wing  for  flight, 

A  gentle  sense  of  pardon  and  of  peace 

Stole  over  me,  I  asked  not  whence  or  how. 

If  waking  from  a  troubled  night  of  storm, 

You  can  mistake  with  open  eyes,  the  dawn 

Of  a  fair  cloudless  day;  if  Lazarus 

Could  doubt  the  Voice  called  him  from  the  tomb, 

Then,  in  that  calm  of  reasoned  sense, 

Might  I  have  doubted  my  deliverance. 

I  knew  not  if  'twere  a  lightning  flash, 

Or  if  for  hours  the  blissful  transport  grew. 

It  was  no  vision,  no  estatic  trance, 

O'ermastering  the  sense  of  common  life, 

But  rather  a  noiseless  breath  that  stirs 

The  summer's  leaves,  that  the  glad  summons  came 

To  my  astonished  ear,  to  rise  and  go 

Straight  to  the  Father's  arms  that  welcomed  me. 

Oh,  day  of  days!  the  birthday  of  my  soul! 
Oft  as  my  pen  has  trembled  o'er  these  lines, 
My  inmost  heart  has  bowed  in  reverence 
And  tearful  gratitude  to  Christ  my  Lord 
Who  showered  such  joy  on  His  poor  prodigal. 

Forwarded  by  Wm.  Knowles,  of  Bentham,  Lancaster,  Eng. 


"  Be  not  in  haste.  Better  know  one  truth  than  guess  at  a 
thousand.  Remember  this:  there  is  no  truth  but  what  hath 
a  witness  in  God's  light  within  thee." 


What  do  we  live  for  if  not  to  make  the  world  less  difficult 
for  each  other? 


FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  SEVENTEENTH  GENERAL 
MEETING  OF  FRIENDS  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

Held  at  Melbourne,  Ninth  Month  30TH,  and  by  Adjourn- 
ments to  the  Third  of  Tenth  Month,  1918. 

3.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  among  us  at  this  time  our 
friend,  Donald  Erskine,  who,  though  resident  in  San  Francisco 
for  many  years,  has  remained  throughout  a  member  of  Sydney 
Monthly  Meeting.  Donald  Erskine  bears  with  him  a  minute 
of  the  Oakland  Meeting  of  College  Park  Association  of  Friends, 
San  Fransisco,  endorsed  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege Park  Association,  commending  him  heartily  for  his  own 
and  his  work's  sake  to  all  Friends  to  whom  he  may  come. 
We  trust  that  Donald  Erskine  may  find  helpful  service  while 
among  us,  and  a  safe  return  in  due  course  to  his  own  land. 

6.  The  question  of  ministry  in  our  Meetings  has  now  come 
before  us.  While  we  are  thankful  for  the  ministry  which  we 
experience,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  occasions  when  our 
Meetings  suffer  from  messages  withheld,  oftentimes  from 
fear  of  criticism,  sometimes  from  a  sense  of  weakness.  It  is 
possible  also  that  we  suffer  sometimes  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  speak  do  not  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  realities 
of  life.  We  need  to  study  much  to  make  ourselves  approved 
servants  of  the  Master  in  this  respect,  and  herein  is  room 
for  consecrated  eldership  to  encourage  and  develop  the  right 
utterance,  if  only  of  a  few  words  spoken  in  season.  We  can 
greatly  encourage  each  other  also  by  sympathy  and  prayer, 
especially  where  fear  is  the  hindering  factor.  "  It  needs  the 
overflow  of  heart  to  give  the  lips  full  speech."  Let  us — all  our 
members — seek  for  this  overflow  of  heart,  which  comes  from 
a  life  consecrated  to  the  Master's  service,  whether  for  the 
ministry  of  speech  or  of  action. 

12.  Reports  from  all  our  Meetings  have  now  been  read, 
also  the  Tabular  Statement,  which  shows  as  follows: — Total 
membership  of  650,  a  decrease  of  10  during  the  past  year;  As- 
sociates 73,  a  decrease  of  3;  Attenders  66,  the  same  as  last 
year;  Ministers  9,  Elders  11,  and  Overseers  26. 

14.  The  consideration  of  the  State  of  the  Society,  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  Reports  and  Tabular  Statements, 
concerned  itself  largely,  as  did  that  of  last  year,  with  the 
deficiencies  which  in  various  directions  those  Reports  and 
Statements  revealed. 

There  was  the  same  earnest  inquiry  as  to  causes  and  the 
same  search  for  amended  conditions.  Was  our  failure  one  of 
machinery?  Could  we  change  the  position  by  changing  our 
arrangements?  Or  was  it  a  matter  of  vital  force,  a  getting 
back  to  first  principles,  to  a  right  relationship  with  God  Him- 
self? 

It  was  recognized  that  our  deficiencies  are  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  all  Christian  bodies  at  the  present  time,  but  it  was 
urged  that  present  conditions  should  prove  a  great  opportunity 
to  us  in  the  different  outlook  we  present  to  the  war.  But  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  there  is  the  prime  and 
urgent  need  of  loyalty  to  the  principles  we  profess,  of  not 
compromising  our  testimony,  of  revealing  the  life  that  is  in 
us  by  facing  upward  against  the  stream  of  circumstances, 
rather  than,  like  dead  straws,  drifting  on  its  surface. 

If  true  to  our  central  faith,  we  are  citizens  of  a  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  events  that  are  happening  in 
the  world  around  us;  but  that  does  not  mean  resting  in  ignoble 
ease.  The  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  its  strength  and  inspiration, 
are  learned  on  the  mountain  top,  maybe  in  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  our  Meetings  for  Worship,  but  our  work,  like  that  of  our 
Master,  lies  on  the  lower  plane.  We  must  come  down  to 
men  to  raise  them  up;  we  must  share  their  lives  if  we  would 
impress  our  brotherhood  upon  them.  By  all  means  let  us 
keep  our  Meetings,  hold  to  our  Society,  but  not  as  an  end  in 
themselves,  rather  as  means  to  ends,  power  houses  where 
service  for  God  and  humanity  is  generated.  Perish  the  form 
if  only  the  cause  is  preserved;  not  ourselves,  but  those  we  seek, 
should  be  our  first  consideration. 

As  Christ  came  to  reveal  God,  so  He  revealed  the  Divine 
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in  overv  human  being,  the  light,  the  germ,  which,  fostered, 
will  make  every  human  life  Divine.  We  exist  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  first  necessity  of  service  is  dedica- 
tion to  our  Master,  oftentimes  called  conversion.  This  first 
stop  taken  on  our  part,  other  steps  will  be  revealed  to  us. 
It  carries  with  it  a  willingness,  a  determination,  to  sacrifice 
all  hindering  things,  though  not  in  themselves  evil;  it  means 
a  life  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not 
conformed  to  this  world. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  a  fellowship:  it  is  for  us  to  realize 
its  fellowship  by  helping  all  our  fellows  to  realize  it.  It  implies 
responsibility;  we  are  members  one  of  another,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  entitled  to  equal  privileges;  one  should 
not  starve  while  another  has  abundance,  or  go  uneducated 
while  another  is  highly  trained.  This  may  have  special 
reference  to  our  isolated  members,  for  whom  our  prayerful 
sympathy  and  active  assistance  should  never  fail  so  far  as 
they  are  possible.  If  personal  visitation  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, correspondence  and  literature  are  easily  available;  a 
loving  personal  interest  is  the  prime  necessity.  We  need  to 
be  broad-minded,  prepared  to  welcome  all  whence-soever  they 
may  come;  nay,  more,  it  is  required  of  us  that  we  be  prepared 
to  go  out  and  fetch  men — compel  them,  as  says  the  parable, 
to  come  in — for  they  are  needing  the  food  we  have  to  give 
them,  and  for  lack  of  it  are  fain  to  find  satisfaction  'mid  the 
husks  of  materialism  and  doubt.  The  command  was,  and  is, 
to  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  command  resides  the  power  to  obey  it.  While 
home  must  not  be  neglected,  foreign  fields  must  not  be  over- 
looked, both  being  correlative  parts  of  the  world  for  which  as 
Christ's  servants  we  are  responsible. 

Withal,  we  were  reminded  that  we  should  not  be  too  greatly 
discouraged;  that  there  was  no  cause  for  discouragement  to  the 
man  who  has  learned  that  the  secret  of  truest  service  is  "  rest- 
ing in  God,"  which  our  dear  Friend,  George  L.  Hodgkin,  told 
us  had  been  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  Let  us  all  put  ourselves 
to  school  to  Christ,  and  learn  that  secret;  then  we  shall  find 
in  His  joy,  our  strength. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

FRUITS  OF  A  FfVeTdAYS'  OUTING. 

A  Day  Among  the  Mennonites  and  Other  Days. 

WALTER  L.  MOORE. 

A  Day  Among  the  Mennonites. 
The  visit  referred  to  in  the  following  article  was  made  near 
the  close  of  the  Summer  just  past.  As  a  matter  of  interest 
to  some  it  may  be  confided  that  those  who  participated  were 
William  B.  Harvey,  the  newly  appointed  secretary  of  our 
Representative  Meeting,  our  late  beloved  friend  and  relative 
Samuel  L.  Whitson,  Morris  Linton,  and  Walter  L.  Moore— a 
group  which  embraced  three  elders  and  a  minister  belonging  to 
the  same  body.  Although  there  was  not  in  hand  the  conven- 
tional authority  and  credentials  usually  given  for  such  service, 
it  was  felt  that  the  openness  and  spontaneity  attending  it 
throughout  were  of  a  kind  that  left  no  shadow  of  doubt  but 
that  it  was  timed  and  performed  in  the  ordering  of  Best  Wis- 
dom. 

Seeing  that  a  plan  for  a  vacation  trip  of  a  few  days  by  auto- 
mobile would  lead  through  a  portion  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
largely  settled  by  those  of  the  Mennonite  persuasion,  and 
feeling  drawn  to  mingle  a  little  with  them  through  motives  of 
sincere  Christian  fellowship,  the  way  opened  in  a  manner  that 
set  all  questioning  aside  and  resulted  in  bringing  us  in  touch 
within  the  brief  space  of  a  day  and  two  nights  with  over  a 
thousand  of  them.  To  the  desire  for  the  visit  was  the  added 
one  that  the  time  thus  covered — being  First-day — might  be 
spent  to  religious  profit,  embracing  attendance  at  one  or  more 
of  their  places  of  worship. 

The  evening  of  Eighth  Month  17th  found  us  guests  of  John 
H.  Mellinger,  a  prominent  member,  with  whom  we  had  gotten 
in  touch  through  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  of  which  he  is  president. 


For  some  hours  we  had  been  riding  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
now  splendid  Lincoln  Highway,  for  generations  known  as  the 
Lancaster  Pike,  breathing  the  exhilarating  air  blown  from 
many  a  verdant  hillside,  delighting  in  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
country,  and,  above  all,  exulting  in  a  conscious  banishment  of 
the  "eating  cares"  for  which  sake  our  outing,  in  its  original 
intent,  had  been  planned.  It  was,  then,  with  mingled  feelings 
of  quiet  and  assured  anticipation  that  we  reached  the  cozy 
home  of  our  new  found  friend,  situate  on  the  verge  of  the  High- 
way, and  within  a  few  miles  of  Lancaster. 

Soon  after  arrival,  a  'phone  call  to  our  host  from  a  fellow 
member  indicated  by  its  nature  that  our  visit  was  awaited 
with  interest,  and  that  arrangements  were  being  effected  for 
our  further  entertainment  and  service  in  the  adjoining  neigh- 
borhood. 

To  meet  thus  intimately  with  these  people  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  desire  which  one,  at  least,  of  our  party  had  cherished 
for  most  of  a  lifetime.  Not  with  curious,  but  with  sympathetic 
interest  did  we  await  the  gradual  unfolding  to  us  of  that  family 
and  social  life  which,  being  founded  upon  a  religious  basis, 
is,  admitting  some  differences,  in  so  many  ways  strikingly  in 
harmony  with  our  own ;  and  more  especially  in  harmony  with 
that  of  consistent  Friends  of  a  generation  or  so  ago.  Thus  with 
appealing  force  came  the  first  distinctly  noticeable  character- 
istic, revealed  to  us  in  the  garb,  and  carrying  us  back  to  the 
day,  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  a  large  proportion  of  our  mem- 
bers were  as  distinctive,  if  not  equally  simple  in  their  dress. 
Again,  as  we  sat  down  to  the  evening  meal,  were  we  made  to 
feel  the  kindredship  of  spirit;  for,  instead  of  the  vocal  blessing 
we  had  anticipated,  the  head  of  the  family  reverently  said, 
"  Let  us  ask  a  blessing  in  silence."  At  the  close  of  the  meal 
we  were  further  reminded  of  what  was  once  a  beautiful  custom 
among  us  until  diluted  into  a  mere  form,  when,  with  the 
words, — "Let  us  return  thanks  in  silence," — we  were  again 
reminded  of  the  Source  of  our  outward  and  spiritual  blessings; 
thus  carrying  us  back  to  those  apostolic  days  when  the  presence 
of  the  Master  was  revealed  "in  the  breaking  of  bread,"  and 
when  His  disciples  "ate  their  bread  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart."  It  may  be  remembered  that  Charles  Lamb, 
who  by  the  way  said  many  fine  things  about  the  Quakers,  in 
that  exquisite  essay — "Grace  Before  Meat,"  in  which  he  lays 
some  severe  strictures  upon  the  rite  as  such,  lifts  his  censure 
for  us  with  the  words, — "  The  Quakers  (and  he  would  doubtless 
have  also  included  the  Mennonites)  who  go  about  their  busi- 
ness of  every  description  with  more  calmness  than  we,  have 
more  title  to  the  use  of  these  benedictory  prefaces.  I  have 
always  admired  their  silent  grace." 

The  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  in  solid  conversation  and 
in  making  the  acquaintance  of  several  substantial  men  and 
women  who  had  dropped  in  to  bid  us  welcome,  and  who  were 
relatives  or  friends  of  our  host  and  hostess.  The  kindly  as- 
surances of  these  dispelled  any  lurking  distrust  as  to  our  being 
in  our  right  place;  so  that  we  retired  for  the  night  with  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  peace  in  our  hearts,  and  awoke  to  find  a 
beautiful  morning  in  store  for  us,  beckoning  on  a  day  which 
was  to  be  of  thrilling  interest,  if  so  vivid  a  phrase  may  be  used, 
to  characterize  an  experience  that  was  at  the  same  time  holy, 
calm,  and  soul-vitalizing. 

A  consideration,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  led  us  to 
make  this  visit  was  that  this  particular  day  of  our  journey 
might  be  in  every  way  spiritually  profitable  throughout  in 
its  observance,  both  as  to  ourselves  and  to  those  with  whom 
we  might  meet,  if  haply  from  us  there  should  emanate  a  re- 
ciprocative  influence  for  service  in  accord  with  the  will  of  our 
Divine  Master.  The  sequel  to  the  effort  put  forth  on  this 
line  showed  that  where  the  right  thing  is  sought  with  zealous 
purpose  the  way  will  open  in  a  manner  to  give  the  desired  as- 
surance that  it  is  the  right  thing  for  that  occasion.  The 
discovery  was  made  that  within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles 
there  were  several  large  Mennonite  congregations.  It  was 
arranged  that  we  should  meet  with  two  of  these;  the  one  in 
their  morning,  the  other  in  their  evening  service.  W  hile  ai 
route  to  the  former  we  passed  the  old  meeting-house  property 
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of  Friends  known  as  Lampeter,  which  under  the  name  of 
Leacock  was  established  as  early  as  1732.  It  was  thus  with 
mingled  feelings  that  one  of  our  number  gazed  for  the  first 
time  upon  a  spot  hallowed  as  the  scene  of  the  educational  and 
ministerial  labors  of  a  devout  ancestor.  But  the  place  is  now 
scarcely  more  than  a  tradition,  since  the  history  of  the  oc- 
cupancy of  Lancaster  County  (by  census  report  the  richest 
agriculturally  in  the  United  States)  by  Friends  belongs  wholly 
to  the  past;  scarcely  a  family  remains  of  that  large  number 
that  once  resided  upon  these  fertile  acres  resigned  in  that 
great  wanderlust  for  new  lands,  which  so  strangely  character- 
ized Friends  in  these  parts  during  the  last  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Again  and 
again  the  question  arose  as  we  rode  mile  upon  mile  by  splendid 
farms  and  homesteads  that  give  this  county  of  Lancaster 
first  rank  in  the  nation,  as  to  why  our  forbears  passed  so  soon 
without  the  gateway  of  inviting  opportunity,  restlessly  to 
wander,  while  these,  their  former  neighbors,  so  amply  demon- 
strate how  peace  and  plenty  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
desire  to  be  steadfastly  industrious,  frugal,  temperate  and 
religious.  Indifferent  in  general,  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  great 
outer  world,  especially  its  political  chicanery  and  overreaching 
ambitions,  and  untainted  by  much  that  subtly  affects  the 
unwary  and  removes  from  life  much  of  its  "sweetness  and 
light,"  here  we  find  in  these  great  valleys  those  to  whom  has 
come  the  blessing: 

"He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread; 
But  he  that  followeth  after  vain  persons  is  void  of  understanding." 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  TOKIO. 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  which  we  plan  to  publish,  giving  a 
more  intimate  picture  of  the  life  of  Friends  in  Japan  than  has  recently 
appeared.  E.  B.  R.,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  but  recently  returned 
from  Japan,  and  her  impressions  are  fresh. — Eds.] 

The  Friends'  Girls'  School  in  Tokio  opened  its  new  year 
last  Fourth  Month  with  an  enrollment  of  134,  the  largest  the 
School  has  ever  known.  The  girls  who  have  all  had  at  least 
six  years  in  government  schools  enter  by  examination  and 
forty-five  were  admitted  to  the  first  year  class.  Six  years 
ago  the  courses  were  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
government  recognition,  and  at  the  same  time  President 
Hirakawa  was  appointed.  About  this  time  women's  educa- 
tion became  more  popular  and  our  school  has  been  growing 
steadily  until  now  the  building  is  over-crowded.  Not  only 
has  the  School  increased  in  numbers,  but  the  teaching  staff, 
too,  has  been  enlarged  and  changed  so  that  now  there  are 
nine  Japanese  teachers  giving  full  time,  and  six  or  eight  who 
come  for  special  subjects.  Alice  Gifford  is  carrying  a  very 
full  program  of  Bible  study,  English,  foreign  cooking  and  sew- 
ing. 

The  girls,  who  range  in  age  from  about  twelve  to  nineteen, 
study  much  the  same  lessons  as  we  have  at  Westtown.  There 
is  Japanese  literature,  writing  and  composition,  Chinese  takes 
the  place  of  Latin.  Then  there  are  history,  science,  mathe- 
matics, English  and  Bible.  Courses  are  also  given  in  etiquette, 
flower  arrangement,  foreign  and  Japanese  cooking  and  sew- 
ing. Every  day  a  half  hour  is  devoted  to  outdoor  exercises, 
for  which  we  have  two  teachers  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

But  the  aim  of  the  School  is  not  to  graduate  girls  with  merely 
a  high  intellectual  and  physical  equipment,  but  rather  with 
high  ideals  and  a  spiritual  experience  which  will  enable  them 
to  live  lives  of  service  and  example.  The  means  of  developing 
this  side  of  their  life  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  we  use  in 
our  Friends'  schools  here,  the  example  of  Christian  teachers, 
Bible  study,  worship,  inspirational  talks  and  service  to  others. 

Ten  of  the  teachers  are  Christians,  some  of  long  experience 
and  others  beginners  with  the  girls  in  the  wonderful  life. 
Iwasawa  San  and  Sato  San  are  examples  of  the  beautiful  Chris- 
tian lives  of  some  of  the  teachers.  Those  who  have  had  most 
experience  have  some  of  the  Bible  Classes.    There  is  a  class 


in  Old  Testament  and  one  in  New  Testament  given  each  year, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  their  five  years  the  girls  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  story.  The  first  year  girls  have  the  Life  of 
Christ,  in  the  second  year  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  made 
the  basis  of  instruction.  The  third  year  is  devoted  to  John 
and  the  fourth  to  the  Epistles.  During  these  two  years  most 
of  the  girls  become  Christians.  The  teaching  is  made  more 
personal  and  the  question  of  becoming  a  Christian  is  discussed. 
The  last  year  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  Christ's  teachings 
in  the  life  of  each  one.  The  question  of  becoming  a  Christian 
is  not  entirely  left  out  during  the  first  two  years,  but  by  the 
third  or  fourth  year  the  girls  have  more  experience  and  a 
better  understanding  of  what  it  involves.  The  dormitory 
girls  are  usually  the  first  to  take  any  definite  stand,  and  often 
in  the  second  year  some  of  them  express  their  desire  to  follow 
Christ  and  to  profess  Him  before  others. 

Every  day,  about  noon,  the  School  collects  in  the  assembly- 
room  for  a  half-hour  of  worship.  Sometimes  someone  gives 
a  short  talk,  but  usually  the  Principal  is  in  charge  and  his 
appreciation  of  silent  worship  has  its  influence  on  the  girls, 
even  the  youngest  and  most  restless.  Occasionally  some  of 
the  teachers  or  one  of  the  girls  takes  part  in  vocal  prayer, 
reads  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  speaks  a  few  minutes  or  asks 
for  a  favorite  hymn.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  gather- 
ings exert  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
girls'  characters. 

After  school  on  Fourth-days  there  is  Christian  Endeavor. 
The  older  girls  (those  who  are  Christians)  take  turns  in  leading 
while  all  are  urged  to  take  part.  The  younger  girls  meet 
with  a  teacher.  These  meetings  are  particularly  planned  to 
help  the  girls  to  express  in  words  and  thus  give  to  others  what 
is  deepest  and  best  in  their  lives.  There  is  a  Y.  W.  C.  T.  A. 
in  connection  with  the  C.  E.  where  the  girls  face  squarely  the 
national  curse  of  intoxicants  and  vice.  Second-day  afternoons 
there  is  a  work  hour,  where  the  girls  make  various  things  for 
a  fair,  and  last  year  two  or  three  did  a  little  reconstruction 
sewing.  At  Christmas  last  year  they  sent  money  to  four  or 
five  places,  including  the  local  meeting  and  the  Akasaka 
Hospital. 

Thus  through  study,  service  and  the  earnest  prayers  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  the  School,  a  group  of  splendid  Christian 
girls  graduates  each  Spring  and  goes  forth  with  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Friend  who  can  solve  with  them  and  for  them 
the  problems  which  they  have  to  face. 

Esther  B.  Rhoads. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Galax  Leaves  and  Their  Gatherers. — From  the  slopes 
of  our  Southern  mountains  there  come  each  fall  and  winter 
to  our  cities  crate  after  crate  of  tightly  packed  leaves  which 
are  destined  to  form  the  background  for  the  flowers  of  milady's 
bouquet.  Not  unlike  the  violet  leaf  in  general  appearance, 
and  of  a  deep,  rich  bronze-green  color,  these  galax  leaves 
lend  themselves  alike  to  the  gay  boutonniere  and  somber 
funeral  wreath.  For  this  reason  they  are  in  considerable 
demand  by  florists,  and  in  the  mountains  men  and  women  and 
children  eke  out  their  scanty  livelihood  by  gathering  the  leaves 
from  the  great  beds  in  which  they  grow. 

All  during  the  balmy  spring  and  hot  summer  months  the 
galax  leaves  are  a  bright,  waxy  green.  But  with  'the  coming 
of  the  first  frost,  they  take  on  the  distinctive  bronze  tints 
which,  with  their  attractive  shape  and  the  fact  that  they  re- 
main fresh  for  weeks  after  being  gathered,  adapt  them  for  so 
wide  a  range  of  decorative  usage. 

Cold  winds  sweep  down  from  the  mountain  tops  to  chill 
the  scantily  clad  galax  pickers  on  the  slopes.  Crouched  low 
on  the  exposed  slopes,  with  fingers  blue  from  the  cold,  these 
people  work  from  early  dawn  to  dusk,  gathering  the  leaves 
which  will  later  find  their  way  to  the  hands  of  the  florist. 

With  long  practice  these  galax  gatherers  attain  an  almost 
unbelievable  speed,  and  where  the  plants  occur  thickly — as 
is  often  the  case — ten  thousand  leaves  is  by  no  means  an 
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unusual  day's  work.  The  novice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hard 
put  to  u  bo  gather  a  thousand  leaves. 

Yhc  leaves  are  pulled,  not  picked,  since  those  of  which  the 
stems  are  broken  soon  wilt  and  lose  their  gloss.  As  they  are 
pulled  they  are  thrust  into  a  gunny  sack  which  is  suspended 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  worker.  When  the  sack  is  full,  or 
when  the  light  has  faded,  the  tired  mountain  people  turn 
homeward.  Many  of  the  galax  beds  are  far  from  the  nearest 
cabins.  Sometimes  they  are  reached  only  over  steep,  rough 
trails,  but  often  the  workers  must  pick  their  way  slowly  up- 
hill and  down  dale  through  dense  thickets  of  laurel  and  rhodo- 
dendron. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings,  in  the  little  log  cabins 
roofed  with  hand-rived  shakes,  chinked  with  mud,  and  lighted 
only  by  an  open  fire,  tired  children  sort  the  leaves  into  bundles. 
Twenty-seven  leaves  of  uniform  size  and  color  go  into  each 
bundle.  Forty  of  these  bundles  are  required  by  the  dealers 
to  replace  possible  loss  from  imperfect  leaves.  The  sorting 
must  be  done  carefully,  and  requires  almost  as  much  time  as 
does  the  gathering,  for  the  galax  buyers  will  throw  out  any 
bundle  in  which  the  leaves  are  not  well  matched. 

The  sorting  process  is  followed  by  the  long  trip  across  the 
mountains  to  the  nearest  dealer.  On  foot  or  muleback,  often 
on  a  rough  sled  drawn  by  oxen,  the  leaves  are  carried  to  some 
little  mountain  store  whose  proprietor  is  prepared  to  buy 
them.  In  the  fall  all  through  the  mountains  the  store-keepers 
get  ready  for  the  galax  trade,  replenishing  their  stocks  with  the 
articles  most  in  demand. 

The  common  price  for  the  leaves  is  twenty-five  cents  a 
thousand  in  trade,  or  twenty-three  cents  in  cash.  With  the 
money  wrhich  the  leaves  bring,  the  mountaineers  buy  clothing, 
salt,  oil,  and  other  necessities  which  the  little  farms  do  not 
produce,  and  occasional  luxuries  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise afford.  But  all  too  often  it  happens  that  the  galax 
leaves  must  go  to  pay  the  debt  which  has  been  accumulating 
during  the  past  months. 

At  the  stores  the  leaves  are  packed  into  crates,  well  lined 
with  damp  sphagnum  moss.  Each  crate  holds  ten  thousand 
leaves,  only  leaves  of  one  size  and  color  being  packed  in  a 
crate. 

In  all  probability,  another  long  trip  over  rough  mountain 
roads  is  necessary  to  reach  the  railroad,  where  the  leaves  are 
sent  forward  to  their  final  destination.  Very  often  weeks 
elapse  from  the  time  the  leaves  are  gathered  until  the  florist 
works  them  into  milady's  bouquet.  But  the  leaves  are  still 
as  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  pulled,  and  they  add 
to  the  bouquet  a  faint  breath  of  the  far-away  mountains. 
The  flowers,  as  if  they  knew  that  nothing  of  their  beauty  will 
be  lost  by  comparison  of  their  brilliant  colors  with  the  soberly 
gay  beauty  of  the  leaves,  nestle  down  among  them  contented- 
ly.— John  L.  Cobbs,  in  Forward.    Selected  by  F.  T.  Rhoads. 

FROM  THE  TRENCHES  TO  PRISON. 

[An  account  given  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  reprinted  in  The 
Australasian  Friend.] 

There  is  a  man  in  gaol — eighteen  months'  hard  labor — for 
refusing  military  service  who  is  entitled  to  wear  the  "  Mons 
ribbon."  I  do  not  suppose  he  wears  it  over  the  Broad  Arrow, 
but  he  wore  it  on  the  day  when  he  was  last  convicted.  His 
name  is  Catchpool,  he  is  a  Quaker,  and  he  received  the  Mons 
ribbon  in  recognition  of  his  work  with  the  Friends'  Ambulance 
Unit  from  1914  to  1916.  Ribbon  and  all,  he  is  now  serving 
his  third  sentence  for  refusing  military  service,  under  an  Act 
which  expressly  permits  the  exemption  of  any  man  with  a 
conscientious  objection  to  military  service.  How  this  came 
about  is  described  in  a  little  book,  "On  Two  Fronts,"  which 
has  already  been  noticed  in  another  column,  but  from  which, 
nevertheless,  I  shall  venture  to  make  one  or  two  extracts,  be- 
cause they  illustrate  with  remarkable  clearness  the  working 
of  a  certain  type  of  mind  which  some  people  cannot  under- 
stand at  all,  and  others  wilfully  misinterpret.  C.  Catchpool 
joined  the  Unit  immediately  on  his  return  from  Switzerland, 


where  the  outbreak  of  war  had  caught  him.  "  Believing  that 
war  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  ...  I  was  unable  to 
enlist  or  bear  arms  either  for  offence  or  defence.  Within  a 
few  days,  however,  I  had  experienced  a  call  to  take  up  am- 
bulance work."  Early  in  November,  191 4,  he  left  for  France. 
On  the  way  he  saw  the  Hermes  torpedoed,  and  went  out  in 
a  boat  to  pick  up  drowning  men,  and  got  a  score  on  board, 
of  whom  seventeen  were  saved.  (But  he  is  now  in  gaol.) 
At  Dunkirk  hundreds  of  wounded  were  waiting  unattended. 
Volunteer  dressers  were  asked  for.  "  1  am  not  rated  as  a 
dresser,  but  was  mad  to  go — and  went — got  round  a  doctor 
somehow."  (But  he  is  now  in  gaol.)  "The  air  heavy  with 
the  stench  of  putrid  flesh,  and  thick  with  groans  and  cries. 
Four  hundred  of  these  wounded,  and  one  French  medical 
student  to  attend  to  them — an  English  staff  officer  and  an 
English  naval  officer  helping  voluntarily.  .  .  .  Con- 
sider this  man,  both  thighs  broken,  and  he  has  travelled 
twenty  kilometres  sitting  on  the  seat  of  a  crowded  railway 
carriage.  Or  this  one,  with  his  arm  hanging  by  a  shred  of 
biceps  .  .  .  so  we  work  on  through  the  night,  hurrying 
from  one  to  the  next."  (But  he  is  now  in  gaol.)  Soon  he 
got  up  to  the  front,  and  was  tempted  of  the  devil.  For  "once 
1  stood  by  a  soixante-quinze  that  was  firing  on  the  enemy. 
The  officer  in  charge  invited  me  to  pull  the  cord,  and  it  was 
only  the  second  impulse  of  thought  that  stayed  the  first  im- 
pulse of  interest  and  excitement.  The  horror  of  what  I  came 
near  doing  haunted  me  for  days."  He  was  through  the 
second  Battle  of  Ypres.  "Even  as  we  ate  there  came  the 
tramp  of  running  feet,  the  cries  of  hoarse  voices  shouting, 
'The  Germans  have  broken  through;  every  man  that  can 
carry  a  rifle  come  along!'    Away  we  went  to  the  ambulance 

at  —  with  all  speed,  past  the  reserve  trenches,  fully 

manned.  The  wounded — nay,  the  poor,  choking,  asphyxiated 
beggars  were  already  beginning  to  pour  in.  .  .  .  All 
through  the  night  our  'buses  beat  it  back  and  forth  to  the 
railhead,  eight  kilometres  away,  with  their  ghastly  loads. 
.  .  .  The  battle  raged  five  days  and  nights.  .  .  .  We 
ran  the  gauntlet  until  one  driver  was  wounded  and  two  cars 
put  hors  de  combat;  then  we  made  a  detour.  The  detour  be- 
came unsafe,  and  we  had  a  red  flag  signal  from  an  upper 
window,  seen  from  afar,  warning  the  drivers  that  shelling  was 
in  progress.  .  .  .  Then  they  started  shelling  the  am- 
bulance itself.  .  .  .  The  fields  around  are  fairly  pitted, 
and  I  have  slept  out  there  under  the  moon  the  last  three 
nights."    (But  he  is  now  in  gaol.) 

Why  is  he  now  in  gaol?  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  partly 
because  he  found  himself,  though  technically  still  a  voluntary 
worker,  to  be  practically  and  morally  a  conscript,  but  at  bot- 
tom because  he  thought  there  were  two  wars — one  of  them 
that  of  the  Quakers  against  all  war,  and  that  this  was  the 
greater  and  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  To  this,  therefore, 
honor  called  him.    (So  he  is  now  in  gaol.) 
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Friends  are  encouraged  to  read  a  number  of  articles  now  appearing 
relative  to  Reconstruction  work  in  France  and  conditions  in  Russia : 

1.  An  excellent  paper  (illustrated),  written  by  Francis  Birrell,  a  worker 
with  the  Friends'  Unit,  is  in  The  Survey  of  First  Month  t,  1919. 

2.  A  paper  by  Dr.  John  Rickman,  an  English  Friend  just  returned 
from  several  months  in  Russia,  giving  an  excellent  description  of  recent 
conditions  in  that  distracted  but  interesting  country,  is  in  The  Nation 
of  First  Month  11,  1919. 

3.  The  Outlook  of  Twelfth  Month  28,  1918,  has  an  article  on  Recon- 
struction work  in  France. 

4.  Corder  Catchpool,  an  English  Friend,  has  written  "On  Two 
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Fronts,"  a  book  from  which  can  be  gained  something  of  the  ideals  of  our 
workers.    It  is  worth  a  careful  reading. 


Recent  Arrivals  in  France. 
John  Denman  Barlow,  London,  England;  Charles  W.  Cory,  Jr.,  Ports- 
mouth, It.  I.;  Dietrich  It.  Hoeppner,  Hillsboro,  Kansas;  Samuel  Mason, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wilbur  W.  Kamp,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio;  Harold 
M.  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


We  Think  the  Quakers  Are  Not  in  the  War. 
But  listen  to  facts  and  figures.  First,  here  is  the  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Affairs  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  saying  of  them:  "The 
Red  Cross  looks  on  the  Society  of  Friends  as  in  a  sense  its  expert  leaders. 
There  is  no  group  of  people  from  whom  we  have  already  learned  so  much." 
And  why?  Because  in  the  present  war,  in  thirty  months  the  English 
Quakers  have  already  helped  to  reconstruct  more  than  300  French  vil- 
lages, helped  over  11,000  families  and  more  than  36,000  individuals;  built 
nearly  500  houses;  donated  some  34,000  packets  of  clothes  and  household 
articles,  and  distributed  some  $25,000  worth  of  farm  machines,  tools  and 
seeds.  To-day  in  France  there  is  a  department  by  which  the  work  of 
the  American  and  English  Quakers  is  linked  with  the  Red  Cross.  There 
is,  too,  the  Bureau  of  the  Friends'  Unit  (American  and  British)  supporting 
and  staffing  four  hospitals,  two  homes  for  orphans,  one  home  for  aged 
people  and  doing  immense  relief  and  social  work  among  thousands  of 
refugees.  And  those  Quakers  are  doing  this  same  work  also  in  Italy, 
Russia,  Serbia  and  the  Netherlands. — From  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Reading  at  Rosed  ale. 

In  the  living-room  at  the  Rosedale  Farm,  any  evening  after  supper;  a 
friendly  scramble  for  arm  chairs  near  the  fire-place  and  next  to  the  round 
centre  table  on  which  glows  a  lamp  with  a  green  dome ! 

"Have  you  read  this  week's  Nation  with  the  'Red  Fleet'  article  in  it?" 
"No,  but  look  at  this  sketch  in  the  Liberator."  "Hand  me  that  Call, 
Max,  and  the  last  World  To-morrow."  "What  did  you  do  with  the 
Public  and  those  Friends'  papers?  "    "Get  up,  you're  sitting  on  Forward! " 

So  runs  the  chatter  as  the  reconstructionists  settle  down  for  an  evening 
over  the  magazines.  Soon  an  argument  will  be  on,  now  excited  and 
high-pitched,  now  low  and  deeply  serious.  For  as  they  read  so  they 
discuss  their  political  and  social  discoveries  with  others.  Opinions  con- 
front, clash,  consider  each  other  at  a  distance,  then  melt  into  a  closer 
understanding,  both  nearer  to  the  Truth. 

You  who  have  been  following  the  late  reports  on  the  CO.  farmers 
have  perhaps  wondered  how  young  men,  busy  with  French,  hours  of 
physical  exertion,  and  preparation  for  departure  could  be  so  well  informed 
on  le  courant  des  affaires  in  the  world  at  large,  so  accurately  advised  on 
Leavenworth  and  Russia  and  peace  tables  and  events  in  Washington! 
Visit  the  Friends'  Farm  some  evening  and  your  wonderment  will  be  no 
more. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  of  nearby  Quakers,  and  be- 
cause of  the  inquiring  spirit  and  concern  of  the  men  themselves,  the  best 
liberal  journals  of  this  country  (but  a  few  mentioned  above)  and  two  from 
England  are  on  the  big  reading  table  at  Rosedale.  They  are  read  by 
youths  who  are  determined  to  keep  abreast  of  happenings  in  this  revolu- 
tion-swept world.  When  the  fate  of  future  generations  is  being  decided 
by  the  people  (theoretically  here,  actually  abroad)  no  democrat,  no  Chris- 
tian can  afford  to  slumber.  And  reading,  of  the  quality  done  at  Rosedale, 
is  a  fair  indication  that  one  is  awake. 

France  cannot  be  rebuilt  by  the  slothful,  the  indifferent  and  the  un- 
enlightened. Neither  can  a  world  society  be  fashioned  on  a  more  equit- 
able pattern  by  the  easy-going  and  the  un-informed.  On  this  point  there 
can  be  no  disagreement— even  at  Rosedale. 

R.  W.  D. 

Mission  Anglo- Americaine  de  la  Societe  des  Amis. 

Lisieux,  Calvados,  France,  Ninth  Month  23,  1918. 
Dear  Minneapolis  Meeting: — • 

It  doesn't  seem  such  a  very  long  time  since  the  nice  farewell  "party" 
when  we  were  entertained  with  the  stereopticon  pictures  of  the  Unit,  and 
yet  a  great  deal  has  happened  since  then.  It  still  seems  more  or  less  of 
a  dream  to  be  really  here. 

We  live  in  the  sweetest  little  French  house  imaginable  with  a  garden 
and  just  a  wall  between  us  and  even  a  prettier  garden.   Our  landlady  is 


a  French  maternity  nurse  whose  husband  and  only  son  are  in  the  army 
and  who  is  a  most  cheerful  and  amiable  person  herself.  Our  neighbors 
are  very  nice,  educated  people,  Belgian  refugees  who  fortunately  speak 
French  also.  Madame  has  had  a  most  interesting,  though  frightful,  ex- 
perience. She  and  her  family  lived  near  the  front  and  stayed  there  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  town  had  fled  in  order  to  keep  a  mill  running  which 
the  soldiers  needed.  One  day  a  bomb  fell  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
soldiers,  blowing  them  into  her  house  and  she  had  to  gather  up  arms  and 
legs  in  a  blanket  and  take  them  out.  To  see  her  quietly  pottering  about 
her  garden  now  or  knitting  socks,  very  sombre  looking  in  her  black  dress 
— it  is  hard  to  realize  all  she  has  gone  through. 

Our  6quipe  numbers  four.  Mary  Kelsey,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  chef> 
and  the  other  two  are  English  girls.  One,  Eleanor  Lindsey,  is  just  here 
temporarily  waiting  for  papers  to  the  War  Zone.  She  has  been  with  the 
Mission  for  three  years  and  was  in  Russia  a  good  part  of  that  time.  She 
has  just  recently  come  from  there,  so  we  hear  a  good  bit  of  conditions  there 
among  the  peasants  and  what  sort  of  things  the  Mission  was  doing.  The 
other  is  Tryce  Baumgartner — and  we're  all  so  very  happy  and  congenial 
together. 

Lisieux  is  a  town  normally  of  about  15,000.  Just  now  there  are  about 
four  thousand  refugees  here  from  Belgium  and  France.  The  housing 
conditions  are  frightful  and  the  food  situation  quite  serious.  You  can 
imagine  that  four  thousand  new  people  in  a  town  of  this  size  make  things 
extremely  crowded.  All  the  milk  is  made  into  cheese  and  every  sort  of 
food  is  exorbitantly  high  priced.  A  can  of  condensed  milk,  for  instance, 
is  sixty  cents.  Prunes  are  seventy  cents  a  pound,  veal  is  a  dollar  a  pound, 
rice  is  fifty-five  cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  are  about  ten  cents  apiece.  And 
of  course  wages  are  much  lower  here  than  at  home.  Hardly  ever  do  the 
women  earn  more  than  sixty  cents  a  day.  It's  really  a  terrible  situation. 
The  children  look  so  underfed  and  many  of  them  have  terrible  sores  as  a 
result.  All  of  this  is  why  we  are  here.  We're  to  supply  clothes,  and  as 
soon  as  the  supplies  come  are  to  open  a  store  with  beds  and  bed-covers 
and  furniture  to  be  sold  below  cost,  and  on  a  weekly  payment  scheme. 
We  also  have  considerable  canned  milk  and  meat  to  dispense  to  the  most 
underfed  looking.  So  far  we've  been  almost  entirely  occupied  in  visiting 
the  refugees  and  getting  an  idea  of  individual  needs.  It  takes  forever 
to  get  supplies  from  Paris  and  we're  aching  to  get  things  actually  started. 
The  other  day  thirteen  bales  of  clothing  arrived  and  you  can  imagine  our 
excitement.  I'm  sure  I  felt  exactly  like  a  stranded  missionary  in  Hin- 
dustan does  when  the  barrels  begin  to  arrive.  And  some  of  the  things 
looked  so  familiar.  I  wondered  if  any  of  them  belonged  to  you — the  little 
boys'  black  "tabliers"  and  the  children's  dresses  that  I'd  seen  you  sewing 
on  so  busily.  You  can't  imagine  how  thrilling  it  was  to  unpack  them  and 
to  picture  all  our  little  refugee  friends  soon  clothed  in  them.  Two  whole 
bales  were  full  of  baby  clothes.  I  pine  to  see  little  pink  hoods  on  black- 
haired  French  babies.  We  found  one  or  two  toys  tucked  in  among  the 
clothes,  which  we  are  carefully  saving  for  Christmas — and  once  in  a 
while  a  note  with  a  name  on  it  so  we  could  tell  what  Meeting  the  things 
came  from.  If  you  only  knew  what  joy  it  is  to  have  the  things,  when 
you  are  all  working  hard  on  Fourth-days!  I  wish  you  could  picture 
some  6quipe  in  France  waiting  breathlessly  to  clothe  its  beloved  refugees. 

Incidentally,  while  we  have  been  waiting  for  supplies  we  decided  to 
start  a  playground  for  the  little  children.  About  thirty  of  the  refugees 
live  in  a  baraquemenl — an  old  house — rent  free  and  with  their  food 
supplied  by  the  town.  There  is  a  good-sized  courtyard  which  makes 
quite  a  nice  playground.  I'd  thought  of  the  baraquement  children  first 
as  being  particularly  good  subjects  for  a  playground,  but  they  were  such 
a  variety  of  ages  and  no  two  of  the  same  age,  that  we  invited  several 
others  to  come.  Of  course  the  news  spread  and  about  three  times  as 
many  children  turned  up  as  were  invited.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
them  marching  two  by  two  singing  the  Marseillaise,  which  is  the  only 
song  any  two  of  them  seem  to  know,  and  it  was  surprising  that  the  Bel- 
gians knew  it  better  than  the  French.  And  then  we  did  some  gymnastics, 
legs  and  arms  going  all  directions,  and  all  of  them  consumed  with  mirth 
except  the  little  lads  who  were  so  busy  trying  to  keep  up  that  they  didn't 
have  time  to  laugh.  Then  we  played  various  American  games  such  as 
Blind  Man's  Buff  and  a  gymnasium  favorite  of  ours  of  rolling  a  ball  be- 
tween the  legs,  two  lines  of  children  competing.  That  amuses  them 
greatly.  We  end  up  with  French  games,  which  are  more  or  less  a  mystery 
to  me  yet  and  really  need  an  interpreter.  Last  time  we  tried  to  teach 
them  a  singing  game — that  well-known  Hans  and  Gretel  one  which  goes 
"With  your  hands  go  clap,  clap,  clap,  etc."  They  adored  it  and  are  crazy 
about  learning  the  English  words — only  of  course  they  say,  "Wiz  your 
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hands."  The  pla\  ground  so  far  has  only  been  going  twice— two  days  a  week 
is  the  scheme — and  1  think  it  is  quite  worth  keeping  up.  It's  so  good  to 
mix  the  Belgian  and  French  children  up,  for  the  two  nationalities  are  none 
too  friendly.  Some  of  the  Belgians  came  and  asked  me  last  time  what 
was  going  to  happen  when  school  began,  and  when  I  announced  that  we'd 
have  games  after  school.  1  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  delighted  smiles 
spread  over  their  faces.  It  's  queer  that  French  children  and  Belgian  ones 
ilso  don't  play  games  much  together  and  seem  to  know  very  few  songs. 

I  wish  I  could  half  tell  you  what  a  wonderful  experience  all  this  has  been 
to  me  so  far.  To  be  a  part  of  the  Mission  is,  I'm  sure,  the  biggest  privilege 
1  shall  ever  have.  You  can't  know  how  one  feels  the  difference  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Mission  as  compared  to  every  other  organization  over  here.  There 
is,  despite  its  growth,  a  lack  of  the  usual  red  tape,  and  the  depth  of  sin- 
cerity and  the  freedom  given  the  workers  are  things  very  much  appreciated 
and  unusual.  And  the  comradeship  among  the  members  of  the  Mission 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  nicest  things  of  all. 

I  was  in  Paris  only  a  few  days,  coming  here  ten  days  ago,  but  I  did 
meet  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  M.  P.,  the  English  President  of  the  Committee, 
who  is  splendid  and  so  likeable. 

Sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Dorothy  Walton. 


During  the  week  ending  First  Month  11,  1919,  seventy-one  boxes  of 
clothing  have  been  received  from  various  meetings.  This  includes  four- 
teen from  Mennonites  and  four  from  Brethren  in  Christ. 


A  Russian's  View  of  the  Situation. 

The  old  regime  in  Russia  was  very  hard  to  the  people  to  be  borne,  and 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  freedom.  In  1917, 
the  Czar  had  to  abdicate,  and  in  all  parts  of  Russia  was  heard  the  word 
democracy,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  they  brought  democracy  to  the 
extreme.  They  needed  help,  but  the  Allies  were  quiet;  all  the  forces  were 
sent  to  France  only.    Root's  visit  was  too  weak,  and  without  much  result. 

The  Bolsheviki  took  their  property  from  the  rich  owners  because  it  was 
the  easiest  way  to  show  to  the  ignorant  people  that  they  will  be  better 
off  without  a  Czar.  Now  to  help  Russia  in  the  Bolsheviki  territory  it 
seems  to  be  an  impossible  thing  to  do  it,  but  the  Allies  could  prevent 
Bolsheviki  coming  to  the  new  territory.  To  send  help  to  TJkrania,  to 
Poland,  to  Lithuania,  to  show  the  people  how  to  make  themselves  pros- 
perous without  taking  another  person's  property  is  the  best  way  to  help. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  as  soon  as  the  refugees  will  come  to  their  own  homes 
they  will  do  what  Russian  Bolsheviki  did. 

The  refugees  from  the  Government  of  Volynia  told  me  that  they  are 
anxious  to  go  home,  because  their  province  is  richer  than  Samara  or  the 
others  in  Russia,  that  they  have  a  great  many  rich  land-owners  from  whom 
they  will  take  the  land,  and  then  they  will  have  plenty  of  everything. 

Amelia  Farbiszewski. 


Certain  religious  immunities  which  Friends  secured  only  by  long 
years  of  suffering  and  agitation  in  England  and  America  appear  to  have 
come  to  Russia  by  a  single  decree.  The  Soviet  Government,  according 
to  a  document  published  in  The  Nation  (New  York),  Twelfth  Month  28, 
1918,  has  provided  among  other  things  the  following  regulations.  Wheth- 
er these  become  realities  the  future  must  prove: 

1.  The  church  is  separated  from  the  state. 

2.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Republic,  it  is  prohibited  to  pass  any  local 
laws  or  regulations  which  would  restrict  or  limit  the  freedom  of  conscience 
or  establish  any  kind  of  privileges  or  advantages  on  the  ground  of  the 
religious  affiliations  of  citizens. 

5.  The  free  observance  of  religious  customs  is  guaranteed  in  so  far 
as  the  same  do  not  disturb  the  public  order  and  are  not  accompanied  by 
attempts  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

7.  Religious  or  judicial  oaths  are  abolished.  In  necessary  cases,  a 
solemn  promise  only  is  given. 

1 1 .  Compulsory  collection  of  payments  and  assessments  for  the  benefit 
of  church  or  religious  societies,  or  as  a  means  of  compulsion  or  punishment 
of  their  co-members  on  the  part  of  these  societies,  is  not  allowed. 

Group  Letter  No.  15. 
Bureau  of  Friends,  Paris,  Twelfth  Month  10,  1918. 
Since  our  last  Group  Letter  only  five  men  have  arrived  from  America 
and  are  still  in  Paris  waiting  R.  W.  P.'s:  Clarence  H.  Binns  of  Philadel- 
phia, H.  Tatnall  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Richard  A.  Ricks  of 


Richmond,  Va.,  Walter  N.  Rutt  of  Florin,  Pa.,  and  Ralph  Snavely  of 
Landisville,  Pa. 

The  "big  work"  of  the  Friends'  Mission  in  the  Verdun  area,  for  which 
we  have  been  planning  so  long,  is  opening  up  rapidly  now  that  the  fight- 
ing has  ceased.  Many  of  our  men  have  gone  up  there  already  and  others 
are  to  follow  soon.  More  details  in  an  early  letter.  Those  who  have 
already  moved  up  to  Sermaize  or  farther  on  are:  Oliver  Cope,  Floyd  Hall, 
Ward  Haines,  Earle  Miller  and  Oliver  Tatum  from  Limoges;  Elliott 
Brown  from  Evian;  Clinton  Longshore  from  La  Chaux;  Fred  Chambers, 
Eugene  Dungan,  Edwin  Hanson,  Leslie  Hotson,  Truman  Johnson,  Clyde 
Parkes,  Lawrence  Plank,  James  Norton  and  Harold  Tucker  from  Bourges, 
Howard  Douglass  and  Ralph  Fanning  from  Orleans;  William  Reichert 
from  Ornans,  and  Archibald  Halliday  and  Edward  Wright  from  Paris. 

Wilmer  Young  has  come  up  from  the  exhibit  at  Toulouse  since  our  last 
letter  and  is  now  near  Chatillon  as  chef  of  a  third  equipe,  a  second  one 
having  been  started  with  D.  O.  Stephens  as  chef.  Elliott  Ralston  and 
Russell  Thornburg,  who  have  been  at  Porchefontaine,  have  moved  up 
to  Chateau-Thierry,  Lloyd  Hershey  has  gone  to  Ornans  and  Ezra  Moore, 
Harold  Allman,  Jesse  Forsythe  and  Mahlon  Harvey  are  temporarily  at 
St.  Etienne. 

Richard  Wood  at  Villers-sous-Chatillon,  gives  us  the  interesting  news 
that  our  old  friend,  Reginald  Dann  of  Malabry  fame  has  gone  to  Chatillon 
in  charge  of  the  building  work.  Also:  "During  the  week  the  first  of  the 
portable  houses  was  completed  and  eight  men  were  already  installed  there. 
Repair  work  on  the  roofs  of  the  less  damaged  houses  of  the  villages  is 
proceeding.  The  removal  of  German  prisoners  to  Reims  has  necessitated 
the  lending  of  more  of  our  men  to  the  Agricultural  Department  for  the 
threshing,  Gifford,  Jones  and  Ragsdale  in  addition  to  Winslow  and  Za  ch- 
ary are  now  engaged  in  this  work. 


Siberian  Refugees — Their  Character  and  Nationality. 

At  the  end  of  Tenth  Month,  1918,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  persons  had  applied  at  the  relief  office  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Vladivostock.  All  of  these  had  presented  police  certificates 
showing  that  they  were  refugees  from  interior  Russia,  Siberia  and  Eastern 
Europe.  All  of  them  had  given  a  brief  history  of  themselves  under  the 
items:  name,  address,  nationality,  where  from,  age,  occupation,  educa- 
tion and  religion.  Most  of  them,  by  the  above  mentioned  data  had  re- 
ceived some  food,  clothing,  shelter  or  other  attention  from  the  American 
Red  Cross.  At  least  85  per  cent,  of  them  were  able-bodied  men  and 
women  who  could  work  were  there  opportunity.  And  at  least  75  per 
cent,  of  them  asked  for  some  work  that  they  might  help  themselves. 
But  as  in  all  over-populated  cities,  work  is  the  scarcest  commodity  in 
Vladivostock.  So  just  now  both  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Siberian  Govern- 
ment Free  Employment  Bureau  are  giving  special  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  are  producing  some  encouraging  results. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  Russians  are  most  numerous  in 
each  of  these  groups,  but  in  proportion  to  nationality,  the  Russians  fall 
mostly  into  the  class  of  workmen,  farmers,  laborers,  and  nurses;  the  Polish 
are  carpenters  and  locksmiths;  the  Armenians  and  Jews  are  mostly  mer- 
chants; the  Turks  shoemakers;  and  the  Roumanians  and  Serbians  ser- 
vants. 

With  this  large  group  of  peasants,  workingmen  and  laborers  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Red  Cross  is  dealing  directly  with  the  masses  of  Russia, 
who  are  undoubtedly  the  most  hard  pressed  by  the  war  conditions. 
With  these  we  are  making  friends,  and  with  these  will  our  nation  have 
to  deal  in  the  future.  If  one  says  they  are  unworthy,  one  must  say  that 
the  great  mass  of  simple,  hard-working  people  in  America,  from  which 
all  of  us  have  sprung  are  unworthy.  Every  dollar  invested  in  these 
people,  whether  in  cash,  clothing  or  food,  will  come  back  to  the  investor 
ten-fold  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  actually  making  possible 
the  founding  of  another  greater  democracy,  the  magnitude  of  which  who 
can  guess. 

Thomas  E.  Jones. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Thomas  Whittemore  spoke  on  Russia  to  a  good  audience  in  Twelft  h 
Street  Meeting-house  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  Ho  had  been  associat  ed 
with  some  of  the  work  of  Friends  for  Refugees  in  Russia.  His  own  com- 
mittee has  headquarters  in  Boston.  We  note  such  well-known  names 
as  Eliot,  Higginson,  James  and  Morgenthau  in  the  list.  Alt  hough  widely 
informed  of  conditions  in  the  unsettled  country  by  some  years  residence 
there,  T.  Whittemore  felt  that  he  could  present  no  accurate  diagnosis  of 
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the  situation,  nor  propose  any  definite  solution.  Everything  is  very 
fluid.  In  the  main  the  people  are  largely  in  a  child-state.  They  do  not 
have  the  instinct  of  government.  Their  faults  are  very  palpable;  their 
virt  ties  quite  as  much  so.  One  safe  conclusion  might  be  this :  As  we  regard 
our  own  children  in  a  family  hopefully,  despite  short-comings  and  known 
faults,  and  give  our  utmost  to  help  them,  so  Russia's  call  now,  in  unmis- 
takable terms  is  for  help — and  more  help. 


The  Children's  Committee  of  the  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  has  arranged  a  luncheon  and  discussion  at 
Friends'  Select  School  on  the  25th.  The  discussion  has  this  assigned 
subject:  "Teaching  Christian  Patriotism."  It  is  specially  intended  for 
the  teachers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  schools  and  is  in  line  with  the  best 
constructive  effort  for  "a  world  of  peace." 


Longevity  in  the  Society. — Our  friend  John  Henry  Douglas,  in  a 
letter  from  Pasadena,  gives  some  interesting  information  on  this  subject. 
Two  members  of  our  Philadelphia  circle  may  certainly  be  counted  amongst 
the  senior  Friends  in  America :  Sarah  G.  Yarnall  who  is  within  three  months 
of  one  hundred,  and  Juliana  Walter,  who  is  within  three  months  of  one 
hundred  and  four.    We  quote  as  follows  from  the  California  letter: 

"I  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  The  Friend  an  account  of  the  death  of 
an  English  Friend  at  the  age  of  102;  she  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
Friend  in  the  world.  About  the  time  of  her  death  our  dear  Friend 
Lydia  Heald  Sharpless  of  Whittier  was  buried  at  the  age  of  107.  My 
cousin,  Mary  Douglas  Goddard,  a  member  and  Elder  of  Durham  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  State  of  Maine,  was  108  years  old  on  the  tenth  of  last 
Third  Month.  My  sister,  Hannah  Douglas  Lane  (at  one  time  Matron 
of  a  reformatory  in  Philadelphia)  is  a  member  of  Friends'  meeting  in 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  she  is  96  years  of  age.  The  Friends'  Meeting  in  Pasa- 
dena, California,  has  now  living  eight  members  whose  ages  are  as  fol- 
lows :  80,  81,  84,  85,  90,  92,  93  and  94.  We  have  six  members  in  Whittier 
Meeting  whose  ages  are  as  follows:  80,  81,  86,  87,  88  and  97.  Several 
aged  Friends  have  died  here  and  at  Pasadena  quite  recently,  four  in  each 
place." 


[The  following  excerpt  from  a  brief  article  by  Bertram  Pickard  in 
Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  for  Eleventh  Month  will  certainly  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  are  considering  social  problems. — Eds.] 

State  Bonds — The  Gateway  to  Progress. — Lastly  with  regard  to 
religion,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  economic  factors  retard  spiritual 
progress.  Firstly,  it  is  known  that  a  section  of  the  community — and  a 
considerable  section  too — live  under  economic  disabihties  which  make 
spiritual  development  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  and  secondly, 
the  rest  of  the  community  must  necessarily  suffer  morally  by  tolerating 
such  conditions,  rooted  as  they  are  to  a  very  large  extent  in  injustice. 
It  is  our  friend  Dennis  Milner's  purpose,  in  his  Scheme  for  a  State  Bonus, 
to  set  right  these  injustices,  and  to  remove  the  economic  stumbling  block 
from  the  pathway  of  reform. 

He  suggests  that  we  should  grant  the  Right  to  Life  in  a  more  satis- 
factory form  than  the  Workhouse — namely,  in  the  form  of  a  minimum 
subsistence  allowance  (estimated  at  about  9s  per  week  current  value), 
which  should  be  paid  to  every  member  of  the  community,  men,  women  and 
children.  He  suggests,  moreover,  that  as  all  are  to  benefit,  all  should 
contribute,  and,  having  ascertained  that  one-fifth  of  the  national  income 
would  provide  the  necessary  pool  from  which  the  Bonuses  would  be  dis- 
tributed, suggests  that  each  should  contribute  one-fifth  of  his  or  her  in- 
come to  the  pool. 

It  is  a  remarkably  simple  proposal,  but  its  potentialities  are  tremen- 
dous. It  would  mean  the  abolition  of  extreme  poverty,  the  removal  of 
the  fear  of  destitution,  the  inauguration  of  family  endowment — so  vitally 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and  education, — the  securing 
of  the  independence  of  women,  the  institution  of  national  profit-sharing. 
By  granting  the  Right  to  Life,  in  the  form  of  a  money  allowance  we  should 
be  conferring  at  the  same  time  a  minimum  of  economic  liberty.  In  this 
way  men  and  women  would  be  able  to  determine,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
form  of  their  employment,  and  would  be  put  in  a  position  to  defy  exploita- 
tion. This  must  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  distribution  of 
wealth. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Scheme  must  read  for  themselves 
Dennis  Milner's  pamphlet;  and  the  writer  would  urge  all  to  do  so,  as 
he  feels  that  the  scheme  points  the  way  to  the  righting  of  many  cruel  in- 
justices, and  that  its  adoption  would  mean  the  opening  of  the  gateway 


to  many  of  the  great  reforms  we  wish  to  see  in  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  nation. 

"Scheme  for  a  State  Bonus,"  by  E.  N.  and  Dennis  Milner,  B.  Sc.,  1, 
Victoria  Street,  S.  W.  1.    Price  3Kd. 


A  Position  at  Friends'  Institute. — As  Alice  D.  Forsythe  is  expecting 
to  enter  Earlham  College  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Semester,  her 
position  at  the  Institute  will  be  vacant  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Any- 
one wishing  further  particulars  of  the  position  of  stenographer  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Friends'  Institute  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Young 
Friends'  Committee  kindly  communicate  at  once  with  Edith  Stratton, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  Edward  C.  Wood,  Houston  Hall, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  First  Month  18,  1919. 


Received  from  14  Meetings  $3,969.86 

Received  from  20  Individuals   627.55 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   73.60 

Received  for  Supplies     6.30 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   9.99 


Total   $4,687.30 


Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[A  portion  of  a  letter  from  Lloyd  Balderston  will  interest  our  readers. 
—Eds.] 

Sapporo,  Twelfth  Month  2,  1918. 

We  have  just  had  a  most  acceptable  visit  from  T.  E.  J.  He  went  back 
to  Vladivostok  on  the  30th.  He  seems  to  be  finding  plenty  to  do  among 
the  thousands  of  refugees.  I  suppose  some  of  the  matter  he  has  written 
will  be  offered  to  The  Friend  shortly.  It  is  all  very  interesting.  He 
has  retold  to  us  some  of  the  Armenian  stories  he  has  heard:  literally  in- 
credible, but  no  doubt  literally  true.  One  man  in  particular,  fifty-one 
of  whose  near  relatives  were  killed,  is  determined  to  go  back  and  work 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Turks  and  Kurds. 

We  are  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  answer  our  Japanese  friends  who 
say,  "Why  is  America  increasing  her  navy?"  Can't  somebody  persuade 
Daniels  to  wake  up?  I  hope  the  Representative  Meeting  will  take 
action. 

Thine  cordially. 

L.  Balderston. 


Died.— On  twenty-fifth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1918,  at  3920  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Mary  Fletcher  Wigert,  widow  of  Arthur  Wigert,  in  her 
ninety-second  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

 ,  on  Twelfth  Month  31,  1918,  Emma  Walter  Burton,  widow  of 

Robert  Burton,  aged  sevent}'-seven  years;  a  member  oT  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

 ■,  on  First  Month  1,  1919,  Mary  Huston,  daughter  of  Robert 

Mendenhall  and  Hannah  West  Huston,  aged  ninety-one  years;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western 
District. 

 ,  at  his  home,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  on  First  Month  5,  1919,  Alexander 

C.  Wood,  aged  seventy-seven  years;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  First  Month  5,  1919,  John  H.  Bell,  a  member  of  Haddon- 

field  Monthly  Meeting  ,N.  J.. 

 ,  on  the  ninth  of  First  Month,  1919,  at  the  home  of  Hannah  D. 

Stratton,  Moylan,  Pennsylvania,  Anna  C.  Brantingham,  wife  of  William 
Brantingham,  in  her  fifty-eighth  year;  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio. 

 ,  on  First  Month  12,  1919,  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Clara 

Vickery  Perry,  wife  of  Charles  Perry,  in  her  sixty-sixth  year. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


First  Month  23,  1910. 
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NOVEMBER  U,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

Inn  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 

WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWittert 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

ity  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


Established  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  the  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

raving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Eng 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  26C6. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  II  Spruee  IMS 


WE  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we 
have  established  a  department  of  ad- 
vertising and  printing  counsel.  To  di- 
rect this  department,  and  for  consulta- 
tion with  our  customers,  we  have 
associated  with  us 

Harrie  A  Bell 

who,  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been 
Manager  of  the  Publicity  Printing  Divi- 
sion of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


^Optician^ 

i^IHiemsT^Pl 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends  Boo\s  and 
all  boo\s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  voork\  of  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 


No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 


Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 
THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 

Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 
WALL    PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  S»  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

Thorn,  aWce  MM 


A 


REFINED  WOMAN  WISHES  A  POSITION  AS 
companion.    No  objection  to  traveling. 

Address  ES.  P,  9  . 
Care  "  Tub  Fbjbnd."  207  Walnut  Place. 
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J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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LITTLE  CONGREGATIONS. 

Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

— Tennyson. 

One  of  the  finest  services  the  writer  ever  attended  was  held 
on  the  diminutive  porch  of  a  ranch  house,  8,ooo  feet  above 
sea-level,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  big 
pine  trees  swung  over  our  heads  in  the  soft  autumnal  air  and 
thrust  their  points  into  the  heart  of  the  deep  blue  sky.  The 
nearby  patch  of  corn  and  berries  rustled  gentle  music  and  was 
all  the  choir  we  had.  Behind  towered  a  huge  wall  of  glisten- 
ing granite  and  heaped  up  mountains  that  seemed  to  speak  of 
the  immutability  of  God.  About  ten  persons  were  present, 
including  a  few  from  nearby  farms.  The  ministry  was  simple 
and  poured  forth  the  glad  elixir  of  the  Kingdom.  It  spoke  of 
solace  in  sorrow,  of  the  holy  promises  of  Jehovah,  of  hope  in 
Jesus.  As  it  progressed  tears  coursed  down  the  faces  of  some 
of  the  little  flock.  Was  not  the  uplift  of  the  hour  worth  while? 
Had  we  not,  though  small  in  numbers,  been  in  the  presence  of 
the  King? 

When  our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven  He  left  a  little  band, 
weak,  needy,  steeped  in  prayer.  Its  very  helplessness  com- 
pelled it  to  supplicate  with  potent  fervor  for  the  continued 
presence  and  aid  of  its  vanished  Leader.  The  physical  op- 
position it  encountered  forced  it  to  absolute  dependence  upon 
the  spiritual  realities  alone.  Surrounded  by  enemies  and 
familiar  with  prison  walls  it  increased  in  power  and  numbers. 
Here  is  a  lesson  and  challenge  from  the  past.  Can  we  accept 
it? 

As  a  few  coals  placed  together  send  forth  light  and  heat  so 
do  united  Christian  hearts  glow  into  a  living  flame.  Those 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  Jesus  rejoice  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  worship— they  long  for  their  neighbors  to  partake  of 
it.  There  is  no  selfishness  in  the  things  of  Christ.  His  people, 
with  tactfulness  born  of  love  for  their  Master,  will  invite  their 
neighbors  to  go  with  them  to  the  house  of  prayer.  Some  will 
refuse,  others  will  accept.  Repeated  effort  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  as  in  other  things,  brings  a  sure  reward. 

We  love  our  country  with  fervid  hearts.   We  are  persuaded 


that  without  righteousness  America  will  fail  of  her  lofty  mis- 
sion to  the  world.  Each  tiny  congregation  constitutes  a 
rallying  place  where  the  thunders  of  Sinai  or  witness  to  the 
still,  small  voice  may  obtain  a  hearing.  Probably  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  loftier  patriotism  is  best  understood  by  those 
who  with  open  minds  wait  on  God.  But  if  these  gatherings 
are  to  be  effective  they  should  be  rooted  in  unity  and  love. 
Each  member  then  will  be  personally  qualified  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  finer  idealism  that  America  pro- 
claims. '  Our  country  is  very  dependent  on  the  little  groups  of 
church  people,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  for  main- 
taining the  spiritual  forces  that  make  a  nation  safe  and  great. 

The  Holy  Spirit  gladly  comes  to  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  in  His  name.  It  may  be  out  in  the  countryside  where 
Winter  winds  sweep  boisterously  or  when  Summer  breezes 
softly  play.  It  may  be  in  the  crowded  courts  of  an  apparently 
God-forgetting  city  or  where  men  keep  watch  far  away  on  the 
restless  sea.  It  may  be  in  the  stillness  of  the  old-time  Friends' 
worship  where  unuttered  heart-melody  ascends  to  the  great 
white  throne.  It  may  be  in  some  magnificent  cathedral  where 
clouds  of  incense  and  high  ritual  avow  fealty  to  God.  He 
loves  all- -He  accepts  all.  But  pr^MMy  it  i<-  litt'e  groups 
which,  if  they  only  knew  it,  are  favored  most  of  all.  The 
baptism  of  Christ's  healing  waters  is  not  always  poured  most 
abundantly  upon  the  great  assemblies.  The  little  folk  are 
strangely  blessed  of  Him — no  man  can  take  away  their  joy. 

From  the  small  assemblies  of  Christendom  have  gone  forth 
men  and  women  who  have  swayed  the  world.  Every  humble 
place  of  worship  may  become  a  hallowed  spot  more  alluring 
than  gold  or  fairyland.  The  faithful  little  congregations  il- 
luminate the  spiritual  gloom  that  surrounds  them.  Is  not  a 
dimly-burning  wick  better  than  no  light  at  all?  We  answer, 
yes. 


W.  C.  A. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

A  Saloon-less  Nation. 
While  the  adoption  of  the  Prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  more  than  forty  States  comes  with 
some  suddenness,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  program 
has  been  entertained  and  valiantly  striven  for,  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years.  Thus  the  pros  and  cons  have  been 
handed  forth  most  liberally.  Evidence  would  seem  to  be 
without  challenge  that  the  case  has  at  last  been  won  absolute- 
ly "  on  its  merits."  There  is,  immediately  the  victory  becomes 
assured,  a  line  of  objection  urged  by  the  opposition  that  em- 
phasizes this  and  actually  seems  to  indicate  that  their  bat- 
teries have  been  silenced.  They  have  nothing  left  to  tight 
with  but  exploded  shells!  Thus  the  claim  of  unconstitution- 
ality based  on  the  fact  that  not  all  Congressmen  voted  when 
the  amendment  was  referred  to  the  States,  is  a  most  futile 
contention.  Were  it  legitimate  it  would  at  once  vitiate  a  large 
proportion  of  Federal  legislation.    However,  the  Supreme 
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Court,  the  very  day  the  majority  of  votes  for  the  amendment 
became  known,  registered  a  decision  on  this  very  point,  raised 
in  another  case.  A  fight  on  this  line,  therefore,  would  seem 
hopeless. 

The  other  widely  proclaimed  objection,  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  municipalities  will  be  greatly  hampered  by 
the  loss  of  revenue,  should  not  blind  anyone.  A  Philadelphia 
daily  says,  "Now,  Mr.  Prohibitionist,  step  forward  with  the 
|2,ooo,ooo  revenue  lost  by  the  act."  The  act  itself  will  surely 
provide  that,  although  there  may  be  a  momentary  embarrass- 
ment, particularly  if  budgets  are  manipulated  in  an  inimical 
spirit.  The  formula  to  meet  the  case  is  simple  enough.  We 
should  be  willing  even  for  the  party  of  opposition  to  fill  in  the 
figures.  Would  it  not  work  out  somewhat  like  this?  Against 
the  $2,000,000  of  lost  revenue  we  shall  have  (a)  the  saving  for 
wholesome  consumption  of  the  raw  material  now  used  in 
making  intoxicants;  (b)  the  reduction  of  police  and  court 
charges  by  a  sum  probably  greater  than  the  lost  revenue;  (c) 
the  saving  of  days  of  labor  now  lost  by  absence  of  workers  on 
account  of  intoxication;  (d)  the  reduction  of  costs  in  main- 
taining gaols,  reformatories,  asylums,  hospitals  and  orphan- 
ages. This  list  is  not  complete,  but  the  aggregate  saving  is 
enormous.  Nor  have  we  said  a  word  about  happier  homes, 
larger  bank  balances,  increased  real  estate  values!  Before 
such  considerations  the  paltry  $2,000,000  in  Philadelphia 
suffers  complete  eclipse! 

One  other  last  word  is  called  out  in  defiance  by  the  defeated 
(and  retreating)  party,  "You  will  find  out  that  you  cannot 
make  men  sober  by  law."  True.  1 1  is  the  situation  set  forth 
in  the  Scripture  as  between  law  and  gospel.  "The  bringing 
in  of  a  better  hope"  as  the  apostle  shows,  was  based  on  this 
very  quality  of  weakness  of  human  nature  under  law.  A 
saloon-less  nation  will  need  the  Gospel.  Grace  will  be  re- 
quired to  fulfill — that  is  transcend,  even  this  Prohibition  law. 
But  the  law  itself  will  have  its  service.  We  cannot  put  Maine 
and  Kansas  out  of  mind.  An  esteemed  correspondent  in 
Maine  gives  us  our  concluding  vision  of  hope  on  the  subject. 
"  The  saloonless  nation  that  we  have  so  long  predicted  would 
come  'some  day,'  is  here  with  so  startling  a  suddenness  that 
it  is  hard  to  comprehend  what  it  really  means.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  will  demand  great  effort  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  thought  that  we  are  to  be  a  sober  nation  ought  to  stimulate 
us  for  the  task.  I  believe  that  this  stand  that  our  nation  is 
taking  just  at  this  time  will  have  a  great  influence  for  good 
upon  the  world  leaders  who  have  met  to  form  a  plan  to  do 
away  with  the  barbarism  of  war." 

Are  We  Socialistic? 
This  question  floats  in  upon  the  air  from  various  directions. 
One  interrogator  puts  it  in  this  form,  "  Is  the  Society  of  Friends 
drifting  into  Socialism?"  Having  regard  to  a  very  pleasing 
euphemism,  "Christianity  is  social  but  not  socialistic,"'  we  are 
emboldened  at  once  to  answer  the  question  with  an  emphatic 
"No."  Doubtless  those  who  express  the  anxiety, — and  they 
are  candidly  anxious,  regard  socialism  as  an  organized  effort 
to  overthrow  the  existing  order  and  to  substitute  for  the  present 
dominant  class  another  whose  principal  claim  to  dominance  is 
the  fact  that  they  have,  for  long,  been  in  subjection.  Thus  we 
would  have  the  tyranny  of  one  class  exchanged  for  another. 
From  the  religious  point  of  view — the  only  point  of  view  in 
the  case  we  wish  now  to  urge — such  a  change  might  easily 
be  an  unmixed  evil. 


The  war  has  certainly  disclosed,  not  merely  the  tyranny  of 
militarism,  but  various  other  tyrannies  as  well,  including  that 
of  our  social  and  economic  system.  A  very  sick  patient  de- 
mands radical  treatment;  sometimes  a  severe  medical  regime 
will  discover  the  trouble;  at  others,  at  least,  explorative  surgery 
is  required.  Courageous  teachers  and  students  of  social  sub- 
jects amongst  us  are  emulating  the  heroism  of  the  medical 
profession  in  these  matters.  They  are  making  excursions  far 
afield.  They  are  challenging  radical  nostrums  that  many  of 
us  are  prepared  to  reject  with  emphasis.  The  safe  mean — the 
golden  mean  is  not  always  reached  by  travelling  the  full  length 
of  extremes.  But  we  must  not  cry  out  too  suddenly  or  too 
violently  against  radicalism.  It  was  that  outcry  which  finally 
crucified  our  Lord.  Where  motives  are  pure  and  ends  to  be 
attained  desirable  we  can  at  least  afford  to  reason  together, 
although  at  first  flush  our  methods  seem  "  as  widely  sundered 
as  the  poles." 

Our  Friend,  John  Woolman,  whose  socialism  was  ably  pre- 
sented in  last  week's  editorial,  had  a  method  which  wrought 
wonderfully,  but  apparently  was  free  from  anything  we  would 
call  revolutionary.  Having  thought  through  a  process  in 
"the  business  of  life"  to  its  rational  issue,  he  proceeded  to  live 
it  through  with  absolute  frankness  and  fidelity.  In  such  a 
case  if  wrong  is  done,  the  first  sufferer  is  the  one  responsible 
for  the  revolutionary  idea.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  we  are 
definitely  socialistic  for  we  commend  the  convictions  of  in- 
dividuals in  social  and  economic  lines  to  a  frank  personal  ex- 
pression in  unmistakable  terms  of  life.  Did  not  John  Wool- 
man  do  that? 

Subsidies  for  the  Religious  Press. 

One  of  our  co-temporaries  has  printed  a  protest  of  twenty 
of  its  one-time  supporters  against  the  continuance  of  a  system 
apparently  based  upon  the  failure  of  the  paper  to  be  self- 
supporting.  In  substance  it  is  said,  "If  the  weekly  cannot 
make  its  own  way,  let  it  cease  to  exist."  Whether  this  per- 
sonal controversy  has  anything  to  do  with  the  valiant  position 
against  militarism  of  this  attacked  weekly  is  apart  from  our 
present  consideration.  We  are  concerned  with  the  specific 
question  as  to  whether  the  religious  press  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  self-supporting.  The  best  instances  we  know  are 
not  so.  Some  of  these  papers  have  very  large  circulations,  but 
they  require  liberal  private  support.  The  Lutheran  Publica- 
tion Board  is  one  of  our  most  militant  forces  in  Philadelphia 
with  "the  printed  word."  An  endowment  of  something  like 
a  million  dollars  furnishes  important  "sinews  of  war"  to  it. 

The  literature  of  a  religious  denomination  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  means  of  propagating  the  Truth  for  which  it  stands. 
Does  any  one  claim  that  this  literature  should  "make  its  own 
way?"  If  a  portion  of  its  cost  can  be  secured  by  sale  and 
sometimes  by  advertisements,  those  most  concerned  are  usual- 
ly well  satisfied.  The  original  "  publishers  of  Truth  "  amongst 
Friends  put  money  into  this  service  most  liberally.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  the  multiplicity  and  wide  diffusion  of  their 
publications?  Instead  of  turning  at  this  late  date  to  a  merely 
materialistic  view  of  this  matter,  should  not  the  call  be  to 
larger  sacrifice,  to  more  liberal  and  to  more  varied  support? 

J.  H.  B. 


The  mark  of  a  saint  is  not  perfection,  but  consecration. 
A  saint  is  not  a  man  without  faults,  but  a  man  who  has  given 
himself  without  reserve  to  God. — Bishop  Westcott. 
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FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  SEVENTEENTH  GENERAL 
MEETING  OF  FRIENDS  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

Held  at  Melbourne,  Ninth  Month  30,  and  by  Adjourn- 
ments to  the  Third  of  Tenth  Month,  1918. 

(Concluded  from  page  377) 

24.  We  have  listened  with  earnest  attention  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  us  by  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  in  New 
Zealand,  and  to  addresses  by  John  and  Bertha  Harle  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  New 
Zealand,  with  some  account  of  their  personal  experience  in 
visiting  conscientious  objectors  under  detention  through  the 
conscription  laws  of  that  country.  Ella  and  Stanley  Allen 
have  also  given  us  an  account  of  their  experiences  in  attending 
the  recent  General  Meeting  in  New  Zealand.  The  latter  has 
also  told  us  of  his  visits  to  conscientious  objector  prisoners  of 
our  own  body,  and  of  the  sufferings  being  undergone  by  many 
unconnected  with  us.  We  deeply  sympathize  with  these 
sufferers  for  conscience'  sake,  and  are  thankful  as  we  listen  to 
these  things  for  the  measure  of  freedom  we  in  this  country 
have  been  able  to  retain;  we  trust  it  may  be  safeguarded  in 
the  future,  and  further  extended  until  it  releases  our  boys 
also  from  the  military  training  now  compulsorily  undergone. 

35.  We  have  now  listened  to  a  letter  from  the  young 
Friends  of  the  Two  Months'  Meeting  of  South  Australia, 
appealing  for  sympathy  and  assistance  in  the  need  they  feel 
of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  "Quaker  principles,  and 
what  they  stand  for."  We  sympathize  deeply  with  the  young 
Friends  of  South  Australia  in  their  felt  need,  and  would  en- 
courage them  to  follow  out  the  suggested  plan  of  establishing 
a  library  for  regular  exchange  between  them.  We  believe  also 
that  their  object  would  be  furthered  by  the  establishment  of 
fellowship  combinations,  and  by  as  free  as  possible  an  inter- 
change of  thought  between  them.  Withal,  we  feel  that  prob- 
ably some  special  work  for  Christ,  for  each  other,  and  for  their 
fellows  generally,  whether  by  Adult  Schools,  Friends'  Foreign 
Missions,  or  any  other  upon  which  they  may  unitedly  de- 
termine, would  be  of  all  things  most  helpful. 

40.  Our  Friend,  Gilbert  Rowntree,  has  laid  before  us,  by 
reference  from  Hobart  Monthly  Meeting,  a  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Organizing  Secretary  for  the  General  Meet- 
ing. It  is  proposed  that  the  whole  time  of  such  a  Secretary 
should  be  taken  up  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  generally  throughout  Australia.  Gilbert  Rowntree 
has  shown  us  the  need  for  some  such  Friend  to  stimulate 
Friends  and  the  work  of  Friends,  and  has  suggested  how  the 
expenses  incurred  therein  may  be  met.  While  we  sympathize 
with  the  objects  Gilbert  Rowntree  has  in  view,  we  cannot  at 
present  commit  ourselves  to  the  proposal.  We  think  the 
subject  needs  ventilation  as  to  objects,  methods,  ways  and 
means,  and  we  refer  the  matter  to  the  following  Friends  to 
make  full  enquiry  in  all  directions,  and  report  to  next  General 
Meeting: — Gilbert  Rowntree,  Stanley  F.  Allen,  H.  J.  E. 
Theobald,  Edwin  Ashby,  and  Margaret  Thorp. 

41.  Having  reference  to  a  minute  of  South  Australia  Two 
Months'  Meeting,  brought  before  us  by  Fredk.  Coleman,  we 
affirm  our  conviction  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  essential  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  all  Christians  to  put  forth  every  effort 
possible  in  this  direction.  We  desire  that  all  our  Monthly 
Meetings  and  individual  members  will  take  up  this  question, 
and  use  their  best  endeavors  in  co-operation  with  others 
towards  the  end  in  view. 

50.  This  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  desires 
to  reaffirm  its  conviction  that  the  remedy  for  all  strife,  whether 
between  nations,  classes  or  individuals,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  spirit  and  leadership  of  Christ,  being  assured 
that  as  men  live  in  His  Spirit  they  will  escape  from  the  selfish- 
ness which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  strife. 

We  earnestly  desire  that  the  nations  now  at  war  may,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  Spirit,  be  speedily  brought  to  true  re- 
pentance, and  to  a  disposition  to  seek  in  mutual  conference 
and  negotiation  the  lasting  peace  for  which  they  are  longing, 


and  which  we  are  convinced  can  never  be  found  in  mutual 
slaughter  and  destruction. 

51.  It  is  directed  that  our  next  General  Meeting  be  held 
in  Sydney,  commencing  Ninth  Month  29,  1919. 

53.  "We  thank  God  for  our  Faith,  our  Work,  and  our 
Friends."  These  are  the  sentiments  expressed  to  us  in  a 
postcard  message  sent  by  the  Friends  of  the  Australasian 
Committee,  and  these  are  our  sentiments  as  we  now  part 
from  each  other  at  the  closing  of  this,  our  seventeenth  General 
Meeting.  We  pray  that  the  sense  of  fellowship  in  the  Divine 
life  here  experienced,  and  in  which  we  trust  the  work  of  our 
General  Meeting  has  been  carried  through,  may  abide  with  us, 
and  may  pervade  all  our  membership,  that  our  faith  may  be 
strengthened,  our  purpose  reach  higher  levels,  "and  the  work 
of  the  Lord,"  to  which  as  individuals  or  Meetings  we  may 
be  called,  "may  prosper  in  our  hands."  May  the  Grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Love  of  God,  and  the  Fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  abundantly  realized  by  us  all. — From 
The  Australasian  Friend,  for  Tenth  Month  [delayed]. 

■  FRUITS  OF  A  FIVE  DAYS'  OUTING. 

A  Day  Among  the  Mennonites  and  Other  Days. 

WALTER  L.  MOORE. 
(Continued  from  page  378.) 

The  Mennonites  are  classed  among  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions; yet,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  situation,  it  came  almost 
as  a  bewildering  surprise  when  we  perceived  how  they  dominate 
whole  neighborhoods.  Mile  upon  mile  we  might  ride,  passing 
farm  after  farm,  the  occupants  whereof  are  of  this  or  of  the 
kindred  Amish  persuasion. 

As  we  drew  near  the  place  of  assembly  we  seemed  again  to 
experience  that  subdued  thrill  with  which  in  our  youth  we 
were  visited  as  we  drew  near  the  meeting-house  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  when  the  little  home  meeting 
was  magnified  many  times,  and  we  became  aware  of  that 
spiritual  uplift  that  accompanies  the  sheer  sense  of  numbers 
engaged  in  a  like  purpose,  and,  above  all  of  that  solemnizing 
influence,  when  that  purpose  means  attendance  at  the  house  of 
prayer. 

Imagine  a  new  building,  rectangular  in  form,  substantially 
constructed  of  brick,  one  story  in  height,  without  steeple  or 
belfry,  and  yet  withal  neat  and  attractive  as  for  its  object, 
and  you  have  a  conception  of  the  four  Mennonite  meeting- 
houses that  we  saw. 

Imagine  a  long  line  of  comfortable  horse  sheds  to  the  rear, 
already  filled  with  their  fifty  or  more  horses  and  carriages; 
to  these  add  the  throng  of  automobiles  already  parked  or 
arriving,  to  the  number  of,  say,  near  a  hundred,  and  we  have 
the  factors  whereby  to  judge  of  the  size  and  outward  prosperity 
of  the  congregation  assembling  for  the  hour  of  worship.  As  we 
enter,  the  sabbath  school  is  near  the  close  of  its  session,  but 
enough  remains  of  the  exercises  for  one  to  get  an  impression 
of  the  manner  of  its  conducting.  It  was  observed  that  the 
International  Lessons  are  accepted  as  a  basis  of  the  instruction. 
Our  kind  host  conducts  us  to  the  ante-room  in  the  rear;  this, 
with  the  accompanying  one  for  the  women,  is  of  ample  size, 
well  lighted  and  airy;  they  serve  the  purpose  of  retirement, 
and  have  place  for  hats,  bonnets  and  wraps,  as  the  former 
are  removed  by  both  sexes  ere  they  take  their  seats. 

It  having  been  previously  arranged  that  W.  B.  Harvey  should 
address  the  congregation  upon  the  subject  of  the  C.  O.'s 
and  his  work  on  their  behalf,  at  the  close  of  the  school  ex- 
ercises, he  and  two  companions  were  conducted  at  once  to 
the  meeting-room,  while  the  remaining  member  of  our  party 
having  been  singled  out  as  one  in  the  station  of  minister  among 
Friends,  was  introduced  to  a  little  group  of  men  seated  in  the 
ante-room,  who  by  their  manner  and  countenances,  evidenced 
that  they  felt  it  was  to  them  the  flock  looked  for  its  shepherd, 
ing  care;  these  included  two  ministers  and  three  or  lour  eldei  S- 
By  these  the  visitor  was  cordially  welcomed.  A  brief  period 
of  quiet  conversation  ensued.  The  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  felt  to  be  near;  a  feeling  which  was  intensified  «  hen 
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one  of  these  dear  brethren — a  minister — leaned  forward  in 
the  attitude  of  silent  prayer,  after  uttering  the  words,  "  Let  us 
now  prepare  ourselves  for  the  service."  It  was  then  perceived 
that  it  was  with  no  light  sense  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  oc- 
casion that  these  men  proceeded  to  their  work. 

The  time  having  arrived,  we  now  enter  the  pulpit — a  simple 
platform  having  reading  desk  to  the  front,  upon  which  rests 
a  large  Bible,  while  to  the  rear  stretches  a  cushioned  seat  that 
will  accommodate  about  six  persons.  Once  seated,  the  scene 
that  met  the  gaze  was,  to  say  the  least,  inspiring.  To  the  right 
one  beheld  a  throng  of  men  and  youth  of  all  ages,  conspicuous 
in  both  garb  and  countenance;  the  former,  as  for  conventional 
simplicity  and  uniformity,  outvied  anything  seen  amongst 
Friends  in  the  past  generation.  To  the  left,  completely  filling 
that  side  of  the  house,  were  seated  the  women  and  girls,  equally 
distinguished  by  their  attire,  a  striking  feature  of  which  was 
the  head  gear  universally  worn,  called  the  prayer  cap,  which 
with  strings  of  white  or  black,  pendant  or  tied  as  appeared 
to  be  the  whim  of  the  wearer,  sat  with  appealing  jauntiness 
upon  the  head  of  matron  and  maid  alike,  and  yet  had  the  re- 
fined air  of  a  religious  symbol;  yea,  like  white  doves  of  peace 
they  sat  upon  the  heads  of  these  worshippers  and  gave  to  the 
whole  assembly  a  refined  and  spiritual  aspect.  In  and  out 
among  the  women  folk  moved  the  wee  children,  or,  as  in  some 
instances,  revealed  their  still  more  infantile  presence  through- 
out the  service  by  wailing.  This  last  feature,  which  to  some 
may  appear  indecorous,  permitted  with  apparent  willingness, 
as  expressing  a  choice  between  mothers  remaining  at  home  with 
their  little  ones  or  of  joining  their  fellow  members  in  worship, 
strictly  "  bringing  their  families  with  them." 

The  meeting  being  settled,  an  opening  hymn  is  sung  by  the 
congregation;  the  selection  being  determined  by  the  minister, 
or  by  some  member  who  has  felt  drawn  to  that  particular 
number.  While  instrumental  music  is  disallowed  in  the  meet- 
ings it  obtains  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  later  we  were 
informed  that  the  hymns  of  the  church  are  taught  from  early 
childhood;  that  this  practice  bore  fruit  in  the  service  was 
evidenced  by  the  noticeable  zest  and  fervency  with  which  the 
exercise  was  performed,  "as  unto  God,  and  not  unto  men," 
and  that  it  was  "with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding 
also."  In  the  pause  that  followed  the  singing,  to  us  there 
came  the  unquestioned  belief,  that  for  this  people,  at  least, 
the  exercise  had  brought  with  it  a  holy,  solemnizing  influence, 
and  that  while  here  even  yet,  as  so  oft  among  ourselves  in 
the  beginning  of  our  worship,  there  might  be  those  who  were 
being  tortured  with  thoughts  that  wandered  far  from  the 
solemn  purpose  of  assembly,  still,  there  had  been  set  at  work 
an  influence  whose  mission  could  be  felt 

"In  stilling  the  troubled  waters 
Of  the  soul's  despair." 

As  the  notes  of  the  hymn  died  away  the  call  was  made  to 
silent  prayer,  whereat  the  whole  congregation  knelt  in  reverent 
posture  for  several  minutes.  This  exercise  was  of  a  sort  to 
strike  a  profoundly  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Quaker  visitors.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was  next  read  by  the 
minister  in  charge,  the  selection  of  which,  as  we  learned,  how- 
ever, did  not  formally  rest  with  him;  in  this  instance  it  was 
John  v.  As  the  words  of  the  Evangel  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
reader  it  was  felt  that  the  love  of  the  Everlasting  Father  ex- 
pressed in  that  great  message  for  humanity  was  peculiarly 
fitting  the  hour,  and  distilled  as  a  benediction  upon  the  con- 
gregation, bringing  its  result  in  a  manifest  tendering  of  hearts. 
Even  now,  as  we  think  of  it,  we  are  almost  ready  to  question 
whether  there  could  have  been  a  soul  present  in  the  great 
congregation  so  far  away  from  the  "Father's  house"  that  it 
was  not  touched  as  with  a  profoundly  appealing  influence. 

Following  the  Scripture  reading,  in  regular  order,  would 
fall  the  sermon,  prompted  and  delivered,  as  we  were  informed, 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
occasion,  and  not  from  studied  notes  of,  perhaps,  a  week's 
preparation.  But,  as  this  feature  was  hospitably  deferred 
to  the  visitor,  the  supreme  moment  would  seem  to  have  arrived 


when  Quaker  principle  would  have  to  be  its  own  exposition. 
Asking  of  the  kind  brother  in  charge  for  a  period  of  silent  wait- 
ing, a  message  seemed  to  arise  in  freshness  for  the  occasion. 
This  was  delivered  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  love  and  good- 
will which  had  brought  Quaker  and  Mennonite  together  that 
day,  to  walk  with  unquestioned  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
common  pathway  into  which  they  had  been  drawn  by  a  similar 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  Christ  in  many  particulars.  Thus 
they  stand  as  one  in  regard  to  carnal  warfare,  oaths,  simplicity 
in  dress  and  general  conduct,  an  inspired,  free  Gospel  ministry, 
and  the  efficacy  of  silent  prayer.  The  unquestioned  evidence 
of  God's  providence  in  the  bestowal  of  so  much  in  the  way  of 
outward  blessing,  carried  with  it  what  must  be  to  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  the  inevitable  conclusion, — that  He  was  right- 
fully calling  for  a  sacrifice  commensurate  with  all  this  bounty. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  exercise,  or,  as  we  might  say,  of  the 
sermon,  what  seemed  a  beautiful  custom  was  observed;  for  the 
remaining  ministers  and  elders,  each  in  turn,  gave  forth  their 
comment  on  what  had  been  delivered;  and  by  commending 
its  salient  features  to  the  congregation  by  further  elucidation 
or  exhortation,  in  Quaker  parlance,  "harmoniously  labored 
for  the  cause  of  Truth."  The  congregation  was  now  again 
brought  to  vocal  expression  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn;  the 
selection  being  given  from  the  seat  of  the  elders,  or  asked  for 
by  some  other  individual;  in  either  case,  however,  apparently 
spontaneously  arising  out  of  the  spiritual  influence  then 
dominating  the  meeting.  Following  the  singing,  in  custom, 
the  minister  would  offer  prayer.  Again,  in  courtesy,  the  visitor 
was  appealed  to  as  not  doubting  his  ability  to  perform  the 
function  for  which  hundreds  of  people  sat  in  readiness;  again 
request  was  made  for  a  period  of  silent  waiting.  Out  of  that 
silence  came  not  the  desire  to  pray,  as  befitting  the  occasion, 
but  prayer  itself,  for  words  came  in  such  love,  life,  and  yearn- 
ing as  to  command  utterance.  It  seemed  a  time  when  as  of 
old  one  could  say: 

"I  will  praise  thee  in  the  great  congregation; 
I  will  praise  thee  among  much  people." 

The  next  event  in  the  usual  order  of  service — the  pronounc- 
ing of  the  benediction — was  also  deferred  to  the  Quaker  visitor 
who  was  not,  as  might  be  expected,  being  drawn  along  in  a 
form  of  ritual  with  desire  to  acquiesce,  but  with  heart  open 
to  discover  the  will  of  God  concerning  the  duty  of  the  moment. 
Again  the  opportunity  seemed  open  for  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion, and  then  out  of  a  soul  welling  up  in  sympathy  with  all 
that  reaches  out  toward  the  good  in  human  hearts  and  rela- 
tionships, arose  the  call  for  expression  in  the  sincerity,  tender- 
ness, and  freedom  of  Gospel  love.  As  from  out  the  distant 
past,  but  interlocking  that  past  with  the  present,  and  far- 
reaching  future,  came  the  closing  words  of  God's  eternal  writ- 
ten message  to  humanity, — "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen."  Grace — the  free  and  eternal 
love  of  God,  which  is.  the  spring  and  source  of  all  the  benefits 
which  we  receive  from  Him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"FRIENDS  BEYOND  SEAS." 

At  this  time,  when  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  a  committee 
under  appointment  to  consider  the  subject  of  closer  relations 
with  our  Foreign  Missionary  Association,  the  book,  entitled, 
"Friends  Beyond  Seas,"  written  by  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  becomes  of  special  interest. 

Perhaps  a  few  extracts  from  Chapter  VIII,  dealing  with 
some  fundamental  questions  of  importance  in  considering  the 
relations  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  Foreign  Missions,  will 
interest  the  readers  of  The  Friend.  In  making  these  extracts, 
I  should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  book,  were  it  not  with 
the  hope  of  attracting  Friends  to  its  pages. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  book  dealing  with  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary work  of  American  Friends  which  so  clearly  and  ably 
considers  the  general  problems  of  such  work  as  related  to  our 
Society,  as  does  this  volume,  which,  it  must  be  remembered 
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in  reading  the  following  extracts,  refers  only  to  the  history  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary  work  of  English  Friends,  and  makes 
no  reference  to  the  extensive  work  of  American  Friends. 

Rebecca  N.  Taylor. 

"The  Christian  religion  being  essentially  universal,  any 
Church  which  sets  out  to  represent  Christianity  in  the  world 
at  all  ought  to  have  a  universal  message.  If  it  has  not,  it 
stands  self-condemned.  One  of  the  criteria  of  truth,  more- 
over, is  its  universal  applicability.  The  more  fundamental  the 
truth,  the  more  possible  should  it  be  of  universal  application. 
Any  religion  that  definitely  excludes  certain  races  or  types  of 
men.  or  that  does  not  boldly  claim  all,  which  is  virtually  the 
same  thing,  has  a  less  wide  sweep  than  the  fundamental  mes- 
sage of  Jesus  Christ.  He  gave  His  word  to  the  world  in  terms 
that  go  to  the  root  of  human  nature  as  such.  Only  in  such 
terms  can  we  give  a  message  that  can  truly  claim  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  His  will. 

"A  living  religion  is  essentially  missionary.  When  it  ceases 
to  call  forth  the  missionary  spirit,  the  seeds  of  decay  have 
already  been  sown,  or  it  has  at  least  entered  upon  a  dormant 
stage.  Life  seeks  expression  and  expansion.  A  movement 
that  no  longer  goes  forward  very  soon  begins  to  go  backward. 
The  thought  of  fresh  worlds  to  conquer  is  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  to  religious  development,  no  less  than  to  imperial 
ambition." 

" .  .  .  What  really  happened  when  the  modern  missionary 
movement  began  in  the  Society  was  that  Friends  were  getting 
back  to  the  true  inner  meaning  of  their  own  faith.  They  were 
breaking  once  again  with  traditionalism  and  formalism,  only 
this  time  with  that  of  the  Society  itself,  instead  of  with  that 
of  the  Churches  outside.  It  was  not  at  once  clear  that  this 
was  what  was  happening,  and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  some  of 
the  pioneers  had  not  seen  some  aspects  of  Quakerism  as  clearly 
as  their  critics.  The  latter  did  a  certain  service  in  calling  at- 
tention to  these,  and  helping  the  movement  toward  a  true 
presentation  of  the  message.  The  fact  was,  nevertheless,  that 
the  real  old  spirit  of  Quakerism  was  breaking  out  again.  It 
expressed  itself  differently.  The  exclusive  and  exaggerated 
way  in  which  certain  truths  had  been  stated  drove  some  of  • 
the  younger  spirits  to  extremes  on  the  other  side.  But  Quaker- 
ism could  never  have  come  to  its  own,  and  given  its  message 
in  these  days,  if  it  had  not  responded  to  this  movement.  The 
inrush  of  life  made  new  channels.  As  the  movement  has 
grown,  it  has  increasingly  found  itself  in  a  deeper  expression 
of  the  ancient  Quaker  message  given  in  terms  of  to-day.  And 
this  message  is  the  Everlasting  Gospel." 

" .  .  .  Two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  a  little  handful 
of  men  and  women  came,  by  a  new  and  living  experience,  into 
direct  relation  with  the  living  God.  Their  lives  were  flooded 
by  joy,  their  hearts  expanded  with  a  universal  love,  they  were 
driven  forth  by  the  Spirit  into  strange  places  and  far  corners 
of  the  earth.  To  them  was  given  a  message  which  they  felt 
must  come  to  all  peoples.  Wherever  they  went  they  called 
men  to  a  like  experience.  Years  passed;  the  flame  died  down; 
fear  took  the  place  of  hope,  tradition  replaced  first-hand  ex- 
perience. But  the  life,  though  confined  in  narrow  bounds,  had 
not  departed.  After  years  of  timidity  and  traditionalism  a 
new  spirit  began  to  work.  Various  movements  came  into  be- 
ing, expressive  of  that  spirit.  They  were  viewed  by  many 
with  distrust  and  aversion,  but,  looking  back,  we  can  see  they 
have  been  the  means  of  enlarging  the  outlook  of  the  Society, 
deepening  its  message,  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  life 
of  our  time,  and  preparing  it  to  face  the  still  larger  service 
to  which  it  is  now  being,  called.  The  missionary  spirit  that 
then  broke  through  the  crust  of  conformity  has  gathered  in 
volume  and  power.  The  fears  have  not  been  justified;  the 
hopes  have  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

"To-day  we  see  the  Society  of  Friends,  small  though  it  be, 
grappling  with  great  problems  in  China,  in  India,  in  Madagas- 
car, in  Constantinople,  and  in  Syria,  in  Pemba  and  Ceylon. 
Its  missionaries  number  upward  of  120.  They  are  working 
among  populations  certainly  not  less  than  one  hundred  times 


as  great  as  the  entire  membership  of  the  Society  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Most  of  the  people  are  in  areas  in  which 
no  other  Protestant  mission  is  working,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion would  have  no  means  of  hearing  the  Gospel  if  it  were 
not  proclaimed  by  Friends.  ...  In  seeking  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  this  large  community,  over  200  teachers 
are  engaged,  some  7,000  scholars  in  about  120  schools.  Some- 
thing like  20,000  patients  are  being  treated  annually  in  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries.  In  order  to  maintain  this  wide-spread 
work,  gifts,  averaging  of  upwards  of  one  pound  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  Society  at  home,  were  received  last 
year. 

"The  variety  of  the  work  is  no  less  striking  than  its  extent. 
Preaching  by  the  spoken  and  written  word,  and  by  the  lives 
of  missionaries  and  native  Christians  everywhere  takes  prece- 
dence." 

".  .  .  All  this  work  is  but  a  beginning.  Far  beyond 
all  that  has  been  done  stretches  the  work  that  still  awaits 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Words  cannot  do  more  than  hint 
at  the  heart  cry  that  arises  in  the  fields  of  service  where 
Friends. have  been  called  to  labor.    .    .  ." 

"All  the  world  over,  strange  things  are  happening  in  these 
days.  New  hopes  are  quickened;  new  fears  arise  unbidden. 
Must  the  world  be  dragged  down  into  an  ever  lower  depth  of 
militarism  and  materialism,  where  self-interest  rules,  where 
the  weak  are  crushed,  where  suspicion  and  hatred  triumph? 
Shall  it  not  rather  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  where  the  things 
of  the  spirit  come  at  last  to  their  rightful  place,  where  deep 
joy  is  found  in  mutual  service,  where  liberty  is  only  checked 
by  love?" 


TUNESASSA  NOTES. 

On  the  3rd  inst.,  soon  after  the  evening  train  arrived  from 
Salamanca  at  Quaker  Bridge,  merry  voices  were  heard — the 
mid-winter  vacation  is  over— the  boys  and  girls  are  returning 
to  school. 

The  pupils  came  back  more  promptly  than  usual.  In  their 
absence  the  water  supply  tank  on  the  boys'  dormitory  floor 
was  replaced  by  a  new  one.  This  improvement  was  impera- 
tive, as  the  old  tank  leaked  badly,  giving  untold  trouble. 
An  ample  drop-light  recently  presented  to  the  School  is  much 
enjoyed  by  the  family.  The  laundry  has  received  a  valuable 
gift — namely,  an  improved  washing  machine,  from  one  of  our 
recent  teachers.  If  portraits  of  the  founders  of  Tunesassa 
were  procurable  they  would  be  a  real  addition  to  the  School 
furnishings. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Spring  plowing  has  been  done,  the  larger 
boys  sharing  in  the  work. 

There  has  been  some  sledding  and  skating  since  school 
"took  up" — the  coldest  morning  of  the  season  was  last  First- 
day,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  ten  degrees  below  zero. 
The  garage  is  enclosed  and  roofed.  Perhaps  the  largest  ad- 
dition of  recent  years  to  the  Tunesassa  property  is  the  cottage, 
which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  occupants.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  home  may  somewhat  supplement  the  school  life. 
The  house  is  skilfully  placed  near  the  campus.  From  the 
front  one  has  an  unobstructed  view  in  either  direction  of  the 
roadway  passing  the  grounds.  To  the  westward  lies  a  delight- 
ful vista  of  Tunesassa  Creek,  with  the  hills  as  a  background. 

H.  B.  L. 

First  Month  17,  1919. 


Let  us  no  longer  think  of  life  as  a  weary  pilgrimage  through 
a  miserable  world,  a  mere  discipline  and  preparation  for  a 
life  beyond  the  grave;  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  in  no  strange 
land — it  is  that  full  life  which  is  awaiting  us  now,  if  only  our 
hearts  are  ready  to  receive  it.  Let  us  not  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  "Now"  and  "Then,"  between  "Here"'  and 
"Hereafter,"  but  rather  let  us  consider  that  we  who  work 
with  hands  and  brains  are  partners  of  those  who  dwell  in 
the  Unseen,  and  who,  with  us,  have  the  eternal  purposes 
of  God  to  serve. — Effie  Ryu  ,  in  The  Friend  [London]. 
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First  Month  30, 1919. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 


EDITH  NEWLIN. 


"Why  Could  Not  We  Cast  Him  Out?" 

Every  seeking  Christian  perhaps  some  time  in  his  life  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  lacks  power,  that  he  is  failing 
to  attain  that  sweetness  of  temperament  and  radiance  of  spirit 
which  is  possible  for  one  who  closely  follows  the  Divine  Master. 

In  a  recent  series  of  talks  to  Christian  workers  in  Tokio, 
Dr.  F.  N.  Buchman,  of  Hartford  Seminary,  dealt  with  just 
this  difficulty.  He  spoke  of  sinning  on  three  levels.  On  the 
top  level  are  sins,  which  we  sometimes  fail  to  recognize  or 
which  might  be  called  debatable  sins.  On  the  second  level 
we  find  sins  which  are  admitted  to  be  such,  but  which  do  not 
go  to  excess.  The  third  level  contains  the  baser  evils  of  drunk- 
enness, impurity,  crime.  He  dealt  especially  with  sins  of  the 
first  level,  which  we  sometimes  even  condone,  and  pointed 
out  that  they  make  a  wall  between  us  and  God,  and  between 
us  and  our  fellow-men  whom  we  long  to  see  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 

Dr.  Buchman  first  spoke  of  being  "drunk  on  top,"  using  as 
his  illustration  those  church  members  and  Christian  workers 
who  occasionally  indulge  in  the  social  glass  of  wine  or  mild 
intoxicant,  and  by  vivid  stories  showed  how  this  habit  was  a 
wall  shutting  them  in. 

Next  he  spoke  of  being  "nicotized  on  top,"  saying  that  no 
one  who  smoked  occasionally  could  influence  the  cigarette 
fiend  and  lead  him  to  break  his  habit.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  England  and  America  have  a  great  problem  before 
them  when  the  boys  come  back  from  the  front.  For  Christian 
people  and  churches  have  been  instrumental  in  sending  cigar- 
ettes during  the  war  and  have  said  tobacco  was  necessary  to 
the  soldier. 

"  Egoized  on  top"  is  another  of  these  sins  illustrated  by  the 
Christian  worker  who  wishes  to  manage  everything  and  have 
all  done  in  his  way, — who  is  proud  and  makes  his  Christian 
work  his  idol.  Some  people  not  only  want  to  be  on  every 
committee,  but  wish  to  be  chairman  and  dictate  to  others! 

Then  he  told  us  of  his  own  experience  with  the  sin  of  un- 
forgiveness,  and  that  no  life  could  be  fruitful  if  hard  feelings 
were  cherished  against  any  one  even  though  that  person  had 
done  us  a  great  wrong.  He  himself  found  that  he  must  for- 
give and  he  must  make  it  known  to  the  forgiven. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  evil  of  criticism 
among  Christian  workers,  which  is  like  poison  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  those  who  indulge  in  this  sin.  His  standard  is  to 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  of  any  one  unless  he  is  willing 
to  say  the  same  thing  with  the  same  "flavor"  to  that  person 
himself.  The  only  way  to  help  is  to  go  to  the  person  frankly 
about  his  failing  and  to  no  one  else. 

As  we  heard  this  talk  we  were  led  to  analyze  our  own  lives 
and  to  seek  to  remove  the  wall  between  us  and  God  and  be- 
tween us  and  our  fellow-men.  We  cannot  afford  to  lessen  our 
usefulness  in  God's  work  by  allowing  any  sin  to  enter  in  and 
what  is  true  of  the  little  band  of  Christian  workers  in  Japan 
is  true  of  every  community,  meeting  and  school  at  home.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  these  sins  rob  us  of  power  and  the  Christ- 
like life. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

A  Lesson  From  the  Japanese. — American  children  can 
teach  their  little  Japanese  friends  many  things,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  lessons  young  America  can  learn 
from  these  little  Oriental  people. 

Though  the  streets  in  Japan  are  often  muddy  and  the  little 
children  have  no  other  place  to  play,  they  always  remember 
to  be  careful  about  their  muddy  feet  when  they  come  inside 
the  house.  If  they  wear  Japanese  shoes,  as  most  of  them  do, 
they  slip  out  of  these  and  put  on  the  straw  sandals  provided 
for  them  at  the  door,  even  if  the  house  is  a  foreign  one,  as  are 
many  of  the  public  buildings  here  in  Tokio.  Then  when  they 
go  into  a  Japanese  room  which  has  the  thick  matting  on  the 


floor,  they  leave  the  sandals  and  wear  only  their  white  stock- 
ings. 

Indeed,  the  custom  of  changing  shoes  when  coming  into  the 
house  is  so  universal  that  young  and  old,  foreign  and  Japanese 
alike,  even  though  they  wear  foreign  shoes,  are  much  more 
careful  about  cleaning  them  than  we  are  in  America. 

The  young  missionaries  who  attend  the  Language  School 
which  is  held  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  National  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  in  Tokio,  soon  learn  this  habit  of  cleanliness. 

On  a  rainy  morning  when  the  streets  are  a  slush  of  mud 
two  inches  thick  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  enter  this  building 
with  clean  shoes;  for  there  is  always  a  wooden,  zinc-lined  box 
filled  with  water,  on  the  marble  platform  by  the  door.  Back 
of  it  stands  a  wooden  rack  on  which  hang  a  long-handled  brush, 
a  gay  cloth  mop  and  a  polishing  brush.  We  hold  our  muddy 
feet  over  this  box  and  wash  our  rubbers  with  the  long  brush 
and  dry  them  with  the  gay  mop,  wipe  the  soles  on  the  mat  in- 
side and  climb  the  cement  steps  without  even  leaving  a  moist 
track,  and  the  whole  process  has  not  taken  two  minutes.  If 
the  streets  are  not  muddy  we  just  use  the  brush  and  leave 
our  dust  behind  on  the  step. 

In  many  of  the  public  buildings  we  are  invited  to  put  on 
shoe  covers  at  the  door.  These  have  canvas  soles  and  khaki 
tops,  gathered  on  a  rubber  band.  We  slip  these  on  easily  and 
all  the  dust  stays  inside.  Of  course,  these  cannot  be  worn  on 
the  straw  mats,  and  when  we  enter  a  real  Japanese  room  we 
must  take  off  our  shoes,  laborious  as  the  task  may  be  if  we 
happen  to  be  wearing  high-top  lace  boots. — Edith  Newlin. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Stand  in  thy  place  and  testify 

To  coming  ages  long, 
That  truth  is  stronger  than  a  lie, 

And  righteousness  than  wrong. 

— Whittiek. 


Federal  Prohibition  Ratified. — Whereas,  more  than 
thirty  commonwealths  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
other  territory  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  order  used  among  them,  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  forever  free  from  the  corrupting  influences  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  having  appealed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  proper  recognition  of  their  right  to  enforce  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect,  their  said  intentions  were  approved  of  by 
the  said  Government  as  set  forth  in  an  act  of  Congress  known 
as  the  Webb-Kenyon  Interstate  Liquor  Bill  of  1912.  And 
moreover  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  their  said  inten- 
tions, the  said  Congress  of  the  said  United  States  did  openly 
declare  that  the  said  States,  together  with  all  other  States 
composing  the  same,  should  have  the  right  to  ratify  or  refuse 
to  ratify  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  aforesaid 
prohibiting  forever  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation,  ex- 
portation or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage 
purposes  within  the  said  United  States  and  all  territory  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Now  these  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern  that  the 
prohibition  States  aforesaid  together  with  the  other  States 
aforesaid,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  taking  one  another  by 
the  hand  (figuratively)  did,  in  solemn  ballot  of  their  respective 
Legislatures  (the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Houses  in  each  instance 
concurring),  ratify,  confirm,  establish  and  make  valid  the  said 
Amendment  to  the  said  Constitution  of  the  said  Nation. 


Will  Bolshevism  Come  with  National  Prohibition?  is  the 
glaring  caption  of  a  four-column  advertisement  put  out  by  an 
"Association  Opposed  to  Prohibition"  (a  name  to  hide  the 
real  name)  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  dailies.  Thus  the  liquor 
interests  at  this  late  hour  would  awaken  apprehensions  of 
calamity  in  the  wake  of  progress.  "Petrograd  in  chaos, 
Berlin  a  political  mad-house.    Prohibition  instituting  a  spy 
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system  similar  to  that  of  the  overthrown  Kaiser.  Property 
confiscated,  immorality  licensed;  ignorance  elevated;  wages 
reduced."  In  such  terms  as  these  does  this  remarkable  ad- 
vertisement endeavor  to  stir  the  public  mind  to  reaction. 
Will  the  liquor  interest  succeed  even  yet  in  turning  the  tide 
that  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  engulfing  them  rapidly? 
We  are  told  by  the  public  press  that  they  will  spend  a  thousand 
million  dollars  if  necessary  in  this  last,  desperate  effort  to 
block  or  to  nullify  prohibition.  The  distillers  of  America  in 
convention  at  Chicago  have  said  it.  And  the  faint-hearted 
and  feeble-spined  who  "want  prohibition,"  but  never  approve 
of  the  way  it  is  coming,  are  shaking  their  heads  doubtfully 
and  finding  it  easier  and  more  natural  to  see  lions  in  the  way 
than  angels  around  them.  The  charge  to  Lancelot  suits  our 
case : — 

"Doubt  not,  go  forward.    If  thou  doubt, 
The  beasts  will  tear  thee  piecemeal." 


Onxe  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories 

Of  the  day? 
What  the  evils  that  shall  perish 

In  its  ray? 
Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men; 
Aid  it,  paper — aid  it,  type — ■ 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way! 

— Charles  Mackay. 


Troublesomf  Problems  Confront  Us,  undoubtedly,  but 
they  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  overcome.  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  less  cause 
for  discouragement  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
wonderful  movement.  When  the  Webb-Kenyon  Bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  Taft  early  in  the  year  191 3,  there  was 
good  reason  for  discouragement;  but  when  it  was  passed  over 
that  veto  by  both  houses  of  Congress  the  fate  of  the  legalized 
liquor  traffic  was  sealed.  Just  as,  in  the  words  of  Lincoln, 
America  could  not  be  half  slave  and  half  free,  neither  could  it 
remain  half  "wet"  and  half  "dry."  The  die  was  cast  by  that 
act  of  Congress  in  191 3.  Unless  we  give  place  to  doubt  and 
cease  to  press  on,  this  great  nation  of  ours  is  going  to  be  a 
splendid  object  lesson  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
legislation  to  abolish  a  pernicious  social  custom. 


Some  Questions  Asked  Are  These. — Is  the  Constitutional 
method  of  amending  the  Constitution  consistent  with  the 
present-day  interpretation  of  popular  government?  In  States 
having  the  "  referendum,"  does  the  ratification  by  the  Legis- 
lature bind  the  State,  or  may  the  State  by  popular  vote  annul 
the  action  of  the  Legislature?  What  is  an  intoxicating  bever- 
age? Can  cider  be  excepted?  Will  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicants in  the  home  for  home  consumption  be  prevented? 
Will  the  appetite  and  disposition  of  men  accustomed  to  "  hard 
drinking"  lead  them  to  organize  for  lawlessness?  How  soon 
will  the  "steady  drinkers"  of  this  generation  have  died  or 
ceased  to  menace  society?  Will  the  generation  who  are  now 
children  in  their  teens  inherit  any  conscious  thirst  from  parents 
who  may  have  been  intemperate,  or  will  they  be  wholly  in- 
different to  the  absence  of  intoxicating  liquors?  Will  the 
demand  cease  when  the  supply  is  cut  off?  How  shall  the  loss 
of  revenue  be  replaced?  The  burden  of  it  will  rest  no  more  on 
drinking  men  and  their  families.  Will  others  accept  it  grace- 
fully? 


Prohibition  Analyzed  is  the  heading  of  an  excellent  essay 
by  Richard  Spillane  in  the  finanical  section  of  the  Public 


Ledger  of  First  Month  20th,  from  which  the  following  excerpts 
are  taken: — 

"  The  world  will  watch  with  intense  interest  the  social,  moral 
and  economic  effects  of  prohibition.  No  great  nation  ever 
made  such  a  radical  departure  as  America  is  making  in  endeav- 
oring, by  legal  enactment,  to  abolish  a  habit  of  man  rooted  in 
the  centuries.  No  one  who  is  sensible  considers  it  will  be  easy 
to  transform  liquor-drinking  people  to  prohibition  habits. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States 
becomes  'dry'  on  July  1  next  and,  by  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  becomes  'dry'  January,  1920. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  were  approximately  145,000 
saloons  in  America.  An  odd  fact  is,  the  same  time  there  were 
approximately  150,000  physicians,  145,000  lawyers  and  some- 
what more  than  140,000  clergymen.  One  lawyer,  one  doctor 
and  one  clergyman  for  every  saloon. 

The  distilleries  and  breweries  of  America  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  more  than  $1 ,000,000,000.  They  have  been  doing 
their  best  to  convert  their  properties  to  other  uses.  Many  are 
manufacturing  substitutes  for  beer.  They  are  not  having 
so  much  success  as  they  hoped.  Many  men  will  drink  a  dozen 
or  more  glasses  of  beer  in  a  day,  but  no  living  man  will  drink 
half  a  dozen  glasses  of  near  beer  unless  it  is  to  win  a  wager. 

In  1 9 1 8,  the  national  government  collected  1317,553,687.33 
from  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  and  $126,285,857.65  from  the 
tax  on  fermented  liquors.  State  and  city  taxes  and  licenses 
have  aggregated  about  $1,000,000,000  in  the  year  just  closed. 

Prohibition  affects  real  estate  values.  Usually  the  saloon- 
keeper has  sought  an  advantageous  location.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  his  business  and  the  character  of  his  customers  he 
has  had  to  pay  a  high  rental.  In  various  cities,  particularly 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  hundreds  of  corner  stores,  formerly 
used  for  saloon  purposes,  are  vacant,  and  the  owners  of  the 
property  find  difficulty  in  getting  a  tenant  at  anything  near  the 
former  rental. 

Not  a  few  property  owners  find  this  embarrassing.  They 
have  mortgages  on  their  property,  usually  for  from  50  to  662/3 
per  cent,  of  the  value  the  real  estate  had  when  there  was  a 
saloon  on  the  premises.  Now  their  property  has  depreciated 
greatly.  The  holder  of  the  mortgage  is  getting  worried.  The 
vice  president  of  the  largest  mortgage  and  title  guarantee 
company  in  the  United  States  has  made  public  declaration 
that  so  many  saloons  have  closed  in  his  city  that  it  has  de- 
moralized the  real  estate  market. 

One  thing  he  did  not  bring  out  is  that  a  saloon  affects  ad- 
versely the  value  of  adjacent  property  and  that  while  some  real 
estate  owners  have  been  injured,  temporarily  at  least,  others 
have  been  benefited  by  saloon  closings. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  items  which  might  be  included  in 
the  debit  list  of  prohibition.  They  are  not  formidable.  There 
is  a  bigger  item  and  it  is  folly  to  blink  it. 

The  whole  South  is  officially  'dry/  yet  there  has  been  more 
'moonshining'  in  the  South  in  the  last  two  years  than  ever 
before.  The  Government  established  most  of  its  army  camps 
in  the  South  partly  because  the  winters  were  milder  there  than 
in  the  North,  but  more  particularly  because  prohibition  was 
in  force  throughout  the  whole  South. 

The  camps  had  not  been  established  many  months  when 
it  was  discovered  there  was  a  lot  of  drunkenness  among  the 
soldiers.  Investigation  showed  that  liquor  of  any  kind  com- 
manded so  high  a  price  that  'moonshining'  had  flared  up 
in  the  mountain  districts  and  had  attained  proportions  far 
larger  than  ever  before.  Commissioner  Roper,  of  the  Bureau 
of  I  nternal  Revenue,  organized  a  force  which  is  called  '  The 
Flying  Squadron,'  in  command  of  Colonel  Daniel  Porter, 
which  has  been  sweeping  the  whole  South  in  conjunction  with 
State  police. 

More  than  500  illicit  stills  have  been  destroyed,  more  than 
300  moonshiners  have  been  sent  to  prison,  more  than  000 
await  trial.  Dozens  of  men  have  been  killed  in  these  raids, 
among  the  dead  being  some  raiders,  and  other  dozens  have 
been  wounded. 

The  Government  officials  did  not  organize  the  'flying 
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squadron'  solely  for  this  phase  of  moonshining.  They  con- 
fess they  have  fear  of  far  more  'moonshining'  in  the  cities 
when  complete  prohibition  comes  than  there  ever  was  in  the 
hills.  ' 

The  Government  officials  fear  prohibition  may  spread  the 
use  of  narcotics.  Men  who  have  been  accustomed  for  years 
to  the  stimulation  of  alcohol  may  turn  to  anything. 

Bad  as  whisky  is,  drugs  are  worse.  'The  Flying  Squadron ' 
will  have  to  do  some  big  work  in  combating 'dope'  peddlers." 


Credit  Side  of  the  Ledger. — "  The  billion  dollars  invested 
in  distilleries  and  breweries  and  the  additional  billion  paid  by 
them  and  the  saloon-keepers  in  taxes  and  license  fees  and  rents 
came  from  the  nickels  and  dimes  and  quarters  and  dollars 
passed  over  the  bar  for  drinks. 

In  a  bookkeeping  sense  those  things  balance. 

If  a  billion  dollars  a  year  more  in  taxes  must  be  paid  by  the 
public  to  offset  the  revenue  received  in  1918  from  liquor,  it 
will  go  direct  instead  of  through  the  channel  of  saloon,  brewery 
or  distillery. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  prohibition  appealed  more 
to  the  people  in  an  economic  way  than  from  the  moral  side. 

In  the  South,  under  "wet"  conditions,  there  were  virtually 
five  work  days  a  week  instead  of  six.  Saturday  was  pay-day. 
The  Negroes  flocked  to  town  or  village.  So  soon  as  they  got 
their  money  they  were  eager  to  spend  it.  The  saloon  attracted 
many. 

There  was  no  work  on  Saturday. 

Many  white  men  voted  for  prohibition  to  check  the  gross 
waste  due  to  the  intemperance  of  the  black.  The  white  man 
wanted  liquor  for  himself,  but  desired  to  keep  it  from  the 
black.  To  keep  temptation  or  opportunity  for  intemperance 
from  the  Negro,  the  white  man  had  to  deprive  himself.  He 
has  done  it  with  poor  grace  in  some  instances,  but  he  has  done 
it. 

Unquestionably,  prohibition  has  benefited  the  Negro.  He 
works  more  and  he  works  better  than  under  old  conditions. 
Money  that  formerly  went  for  gin  or  vile  whisky  now  goes, 
in  part,  at  least,  to  his  family. 

Liquor  has  been  a  home  wrecker,  a  health  wrecker,  a  fortune 
wrecker,  an  industry  wrecker,  a  character  wrecker. 

Unquestionably  it  has  impaired  the  working  capacity  of 
man.  Unquestionably  the  sober  man  is  a  better  producer 
than  the  tippling  man. 

Production  is  wealth. 

Most  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent  for  liquor  has  been 
waste,  direct  and  indirect. 

The  same  money  spent  in  better  living,  in  better  furnishings, 
in  better  clothing,  in  better  housing  will  make  for  better  citizen- 
ship. 

It  will  make,  too,  for  more  trade. 

The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  storekeeper,  big  and 
little,  is  concerned  in  a  business  way,  very  much  concerned, 
in  the  workings  of  prohibition. 

If  prohibition  increases  the  production  of  the  American 
workers  two  per  cent,  it  will,  on  our  present  basis,  more  than 
pay  all  the  revenue  received  by  Federal,  State  and  City  govern- 
ments last  year  from  the  liquor  traffic,  and  last  year's  revenue 
was  more  than  double  the  normal. 

If  it  increases  the  production  five  per  cent,  if  will  put  Ameri- 
ca far,  far  ahead  of  any  nation  on  earth. 

And,  incidentally,  it  will  raise  the  human  standard  higher 
than  ever  before,  make  for  better  men,  better  women,  better 
children." 


FROM  ALFRED  LOWRY. 

The  wonderful  proof  of  the  end  is  the  lighted  streets;  really, 
I  know  of  nothing  which  brings  it  home  so  much  as  that.  If 
I  were  a  poet  I  should  certainly  try  to  get  off  something  on 
the  return  of  light,  you  have  no  idea  how  wonderful  it  is,  and 
how  infinitely  cheerfuller.  The  moon  has  just  been  full,  and 
to  be  able  to  watch  it  rise  without  a  cold  feeling  of  dread  at 
the  heart  is  another  great  and  almost  forgotten  privilege. 


Everybody  is  looking  towards  Wilson  for  the  Peace  Conference, 
much  more  so  than  I  should  have  supposed  possible  a  few 
months  ago. 

They  seem  to  realize  instinctively  the  man's  greatness  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  ideals.  To-day  I  went  to  the 
Service  Generate  des  Prisonniers  de  Guerre,  which  is  the  De- 
partment of  the  French  Ministry  of  War  with  which  I'have  to 
deal.  I  wanted  to  find  out  something  about  the  future  status 
of  the  work  (German  prisoners  of  war).  Cahen  said:  "What 
is  the  attitude  of  your  president  towards  the  prisoners?" 
And  he  seemed  relieved  when  Davis  told  him  he  was  expecting 
to  have  an  interview  with  Wilson  and  would  sound  him  on 
the  subject.  That's  just  an  instance  of  the  dependence  they 
are  putting  on  him,  for  this  particular  problem  is  one  which 
really  can  scarcely  be  said  to  concern  the  President  at  all. 

You  hold  out  hopes  for  my  speedy  return,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  eight  to  ten  months  yet.  It  seems  now  as  if  the  pris- 
oners would  soon  be  transferred  to  the  war  zone  to  be  in  the 
tidying  process,  which  will  take  so  long  and  be  so  discouraging 
at  first.  This  will  be  quite  possible  only  for  the  period  be- 
tween now  and  the  signing  of  the  final  treaty,  for  1  am  still 
convinced  that  by  that  time  it  will  have  been  decided  to  let 
them  go  back  to  their  homes.  In  case  this  is  done,  I  am 
anxious  that  the  work  be  turned  over  to  and  incorporated 
with  the  Foyer  du  Soldat  (being  the  "  Y"  work  in  the  French 
army),  for  they  can  handle  it  in  conjunction  with  their  own. 

Of  course,  from  now  on  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  im- 
patient and  wish  one  could  pack  up  and  go  back  home,  but  I 
do  feel  as  if  patience  was  one  thing  I  had  learned  a  little  about 
since  I've  been  in  this  work. 

Paris,  Twelfth  Month  19,  1 918. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel 

REBECCA  CARTER,  Women's  Work-  J.  BARNARD  WALTON,  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 


American  Games  in  a  French  School. 

A  loud  clatter  of  wooden  sabots  on  ancient  stone  stairs  told  me  that 
the  boys  were  coming.  As  they  filed  out  into  the  old  colonnaded  court 
of  the  school,  each  one  smiled  recognition  and  took  off  his  cap  (for  I  had 
met  them  all  before  on  the  Public  Playground).  The  instructor  halted 
them  under  the  sycamores.  At  the  sound  of  the  whistle  they  bore  down 
on  me  en  masse,  each  one  calling  greetings  and  reaching  out  his  hand,  and 
all  crowding  and  shoving  for  a  place  as  near  as  possible  to  "the  American." 

Each  one  was  ready  with  his  favorite  game,  and  tried  to  impress  its 
priority  by  calling  it  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "Le  ballon,"  "L'Homme 
Fort,"  "Le  Loup,"  "Course  aux  Drapeaux,"  etc. — which  are  only  our  old 
favorites — Dodge-ball,  Strong  Man,  Wolf,  Flag  Relay,  etc. 

The  captains  are  chosen  from  forty  hands  thrust  imploringly  towards 
you,  and  at  a  blast  of  the  whistle  they  are  in  their  place  eager  for  the  next 
signal  which  will  let  the  game  commence.  They  play  with  enthusiasm 
and  spirit. 

The  gong  for  classes  rings  all  too  soon,  and  they  file  back  to  the  dingy 
school-room  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  "demain"  half  question,  half 
entreaty  called  back  over  the  shoulder. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  next  class  comes.  They  are  little  fellows  dressed 
in  black  slips.  The  games,  modified  to  their  shorter  legs  and  lesser 
brains,  are  played  with  the  same  joy  and  spirit,  until  the  gong  calls  them 
back  to  books  and  charts. 

It  is  very  interesting  work,  and  through  the  travelling  expositions,  the 
medical  and  educational  work,  we  feel  that  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  is  doing  a  wonderful  and  far-reaching  work  for 
the  parents  and  children  and  therefore  for  the  whole  French  nation. 
We  are  glad  to  have  a  little  part  in  it. 

Floyd  W.  Schmoe. 

Toulouse. 


Floyd  Hall  wrote  recently,  before  leaving  Limoges,  "We  have  been 
having  quite  an  experience  as  we  have  had  twelve  Boche  prisoners  work- 
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ins:  for  us.  They  :\ro  real  good  workers  and  help  us  along  quite  a.  bit  and 
if  they  slay  with  us  wo  will  be  able  to  finish  much  more  quickly.  We 
have  completed  three  barracks  and  have  a  fourth  one  lined." 

Sylvester  Marshburn  sends  us  a  cheerful  message  from  Chateau- 
Thierr\  :  "We  are  all  well  content  here  and  have  felt  at  home  from  the 
start.  For  a  little  over  a  week  now  we  have  befen  working  at  Essome. 
It  is  about  three  kilometres  from  here  and  we  walk  to  and  from  our  work 
every  day.  We  eat  lunch  with  a  fine  old  French  lady  every  day,  but  have 
the  other  two  meals  here  at  home.  Our  work,  of  course,  is  repairing 
houses  temporarily  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  cold  this  winter.  The  work 
is  mostly  on  the  roofs.  We  have  finished  several  houses  in  Essome  al- 
ready. There  are  a  lot  more  to  be  repaired.  It  is  very  interesting  in- 
deed to  see  how  the  people  live  in  their  little  villages  and  to  hear  their 
expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  work  that  we  do  for  them.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  went  to  one  of  the  German  1%  gun  emplacements,  after  we  once 
see  them  they  mean  so  much  more  to  us." 

Wm.  C.  Biddle. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  a  bill  introduced  into  Congress,  with 
the  support  of  the  War  Department,  and  likely  to  pass.  It  will  prevent 
ministers  of  any  denomination  holding  meetings  with  their  own  members 
within  the  camps. 

A  BILL 

To  Create  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  a  Corps  to  be  Known 
as  the  Corps  of  Chaplains. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled — 

That  there  be,  and  there  hereby  is,  created  a  corps  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Corps  of  Chaplains. 

That  said  corps  shall  consist  of  all  chaplains  now  holding  permanent 
commissions,  and  all  who  may  hereafter  receive  permanent  commissions, 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  chaplains  in  the  Corps  of  Chaplains 
at  the  rate  of  (including  those  chaplains  now  holding  permanent  commis- 
sions) one  for  each  one  thousand  two  hundred  commissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  men  authorized  by  law  for  the  permanent  Military  Establishment. 


E.  St.  John  Catchpool,  an  English  Friend  recently  in  Russia,  has  a 
letter  on  Russian  Relief  in  The  New  Republic  of  First  Month  18,  1919. 

Dr.  John  Rickman  has  an  article  in  the  World  To-morrow  for  First 
Month,  entitled  "Sunrise  in  Siberia." 

The  agricultural  work  done  by  Friends  in  the  Marne,  Meuse  and  Somme 
is  described  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  First  Month  11th  under  the 
heading,  "Quakers  on  the  Battlefield." 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  received  from  Edith  C. 
Moon  at  Bar-le-Duc,  relating  her  experiences  between  Eleventh  Month 
9  and  Twelfth  Month  3,  191i>. 

Now  I  must  begin  my  story  for  there  is  so  much  to  tell.  The  Prefet  of 
the  Meuse  (which  would  be  the  same  as  the  Governor  of  a  State)  has  his 
headquarters  here,  and  just  about  three  weeks  ago  sent  word  to  the  Mis- 
sion that  a  lot  of  refugees  were  huddled  together  in  a  little  village  some 
sixty  miles  to  the  north.  Two  girls  were  sent  up  there,  one  to  do  nursing, 
the  other  to  run  the  car  and  do  relief  work.  No  sooner  had  they  gone 
than  another  message  came  that  refugees  were  pouring  into  Fains,  two 
miles  from  here.  Fains  has  been  an  insane  asylum  run  by  an  order  of 
Catholic  Sisters.  Last  Summer  the  insane  were  moved  to  the  South,  and 
it  seems  impossible  to  make  you  believe  how  antique  the  place  is.  To 
me  the  most  awful  part  of  the  whole  story  is  that  after  all  the  refugees 
are  settled  back  in  their  homes  once  more,  Fains  will  again  be  used  for 
the  insane.  They  are  treated  as  almost  not  human.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
an  institution  for  some  six  or  seven  hundred  at  least,  without  any  lighting 
system.  They  must  put  the  people  to  bed  before  dark  and  keep  them 
there  until  daylight.  And  further,  can  you  imagine  us  here  now,  a 
family  of  fifteen  hundred  depending  upon  lanterns  and  candles?  In 
America  we  would  expect  a  house  to  burn  down  under  such  conditions, 
but  after  three  weeks  I  know  it  is  safe.  More  than  this,  can  you  think  of 
such  a  place  with  no  sanitation;  only  water  here  and  there  throughout 
the  buildings  and  none  in  the  infirmary?  In  the  kitchen  I  counted  nine 
huge  boilers,  all  to  be  filled  with  water  carried  a  distance  of  about  forty 
feet  from  down  in  the  garden;  besides,  all  the  water  needed  for  washing 


dishes  is  carried  from  the  same  source.  I  would  have  said  it  was  not 
possible,  and  now  I  know  it  is.    All  the  cooking  was  done  with  wood,  too. 

Two  of  us  were  delegated  to  go  out  with  the  French  nurse,  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  It  was  gray  and  cold  as  we  walked  out  that  First-day 
morning,  and  the  roads  thick  with  the  shiny  gray  mud  which  gets  all  over 
you.  The  hills  about  here  are  lovely  and  the  trees  along  the  roads  make 
the  country  most  attractive.  We  passed  a  whole  regiment  of  French 
soldiers  going  forward,  a  most  impressive  sight.  As  we  approached  Fains 
many  camions  full  of  people  and  bundles  were  going  the  same  way  and 
soon  we  all  arrived  together.  The  poor  people  were  a  sight,  covered  with 
mud,  tired,  cold,  hungry  and  homeless.  Their  homes  had  been  in  the 
north  where  the  bombardment  of  villages  was  so  severe  that  the  civilians 
were  evacuated  by  the  American  Army.  The  people  in  spite  of  all  their 
misery  were  so  happy  to  be  back  once  more  among  the  French  after  four 
years  back  of  the  German  lines.  Many  of  them  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  Germans  two  years  ago  from  the  north  of  France,  where  the  line  had 
been  near  Cambrai  and  north  of  here.  Some  of  these  villages  had  been 
evacuated  four  times,  so  the  poor  souls  naturally  felt  they  had  nothing 
left  in  the  world,  especially  since  this  time  the  roads  have  been  so  deep 
with  mud  that  the  camions  or  wagons  carrying  their  bundles  had  become 
stuck  in  the  mud  and  had  to  be  left  behind  because  the  airplanes  had 
followed  them  and  bombarded  whatever  was  in  sight. 

Thus  they  arrived  until  there  must  have  been  eight  to  nine  hundred 
men,  women  and  children.  The  village  Cures  were  very  conspicuous  as 
the  fathers  of  their  flocks,  and  a  big  help  to  us  in  telling  of  the  most  needy 
ones.  Many  of  these  were  sick  with  colds  which  soon  became  pneumonia, 
and  others  were  just  tired  out  after  eight  days  of  living  in  the  cellars 
huddled  together  with  the  Germans,  and  breathing  the  air  heavy  with 
fumes  from  the  bombs.  After  this  the  Germans  had  left  and  the  Ameri- 
cans entered. 

All  that  first  day  we  tried  how  best  to  help  these  poor  people.  Mile. 
Rive  went  through  the  dormitories,  spotted  the  sick  and  we  put  them  to 
bed — many  of  them  just  in  their  clothes  and  with  as  many  hot  water 
bottles  as  could  be  found.  We  got  a  fire  started  in  an  empty  room  so 
there  could  be  one  warm  spot.  I  took  to  mixing  up  condensed  milk 
with  hot  water  for  the  children.  The  water  all  about  these  parts  is  so 
bad  that  everyone  is  warned  against  drinking  it,  or  even  washing  his 
teeth  with  it;  consequently  the  poor  children  had  a  sorry  time.  The 
food  served  to  these  people  by  the  French  Government  is  very  good  in- 
deed, monotonous  after  a  time,  but  much  better  than  I  had  expected  it 
to  be.  At  night  all  had  sacks  filled  with  sea- weed  on  which  to  sleep  in 
long,  long  rows;  the  men  in  one  place;  women,  children  and  dogs  in  an- 
other. When  all  were  settled,  we  at  last  retired.  I  wondered  when 
Peace  would  ever  come  and  stop  all  this  distress.  I  could  only  continue 
to  wonder  as  all  night  long  I  heard  the  guns  in  the  distance. 

Then,  imagine  how  wonderful  it  was  next  morning  to  have  the  French 
doctor  come  in  while  we  were  eating  breakfast  and  say,  "It  is  finished — 
it  is  finished."  Immediately  the  whole  air  seemed  to  pause  as  we  realized 
what  this  really  meant,  even  though  the  guns  did  not  stop  until  eleven 
o'clock,  after  which  we  heard,  off  in  the  distance,  the  village  bells  ringing. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  occur  in  regular  course  on 
the  fourth  of  Second  Month.  The  meeting  for  worship  is  at  10.30,  and 
the  business  session  after  the  lunch  served  at  the  meeting-house.  The 
hour  of  the  afternoon  session  is  one  or  one-thirty,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  morning  meeting.  The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
is  held  on  Second-day,  the  3rd,  at  2.30  p.  m. 


Charles  Evans  will  address  a  meeting  at  Seventeenth  Street  and  Gir- 
ard  Avenue  on  Sixth-day,  the  seventh  of  Second  Month,  1919,  at  eight 
o'clock.    A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  may  be  interested. 


The  Representative  Meeting  convened  on  the  17th  hist.,  with  thirty- 
four  members  in  attendance. 

The  Body  was  much  exercised  concerning  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Christian  Unity  with  other  religious  organizations. 
Alfred  C.  Garrett,  who  had  been  verbally  recognized  as  our  represent  at  ivo 
on  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  was  at  this  time  regularly  appointed  to 
represent  us  at  conferences  yet  to  be  held  on  this  important  subject. 

J.  Snowdon  Rhoads  reported  more  fully  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
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Fiduciary  Corporation  to  care  for  trust  funds,  etc.;  the  Property  Com- 
mit too  was  asked  to  give  the  matter  further  care,  and  present  at  a  future 
session  their  judgment  of  the  matter  at  issue. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  paper  in  regard  to 
vital  issues  brought  about  by  a  cessation  of  the  world  war  produced 
one  which  with  minor  changes  was  approved — it  is  likely  that  this  docu- 
ment will  be  given  wide  publicity. 

The  Committee  under  appointment  produced  a  report  concerning  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  first  and  sixth  Queries:  it  met  the  approval  of  the 
Meeting  excepting  the  last  suggested  paragraph  for  the  sixth  Query, 
which  it  seemed  best  suited  to  be  incorporated  with  the  fourth  Query — 
the  Committee  was  continued  to  give  further  attention  to  the  matter. 

A  satisfactory  report  was  read  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  our 
last  meeting  concerning  the  problem  of  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  regard  to  holding  business  meetings  in  joint  session. 

The  Committee  to  confer  with  and  advise  the  Secretary  of  this  Meeting 
presented  a  report  which  was  satisfactory.  Five  friends  were  set  apart 
to  make  recommendations  to  our  Meeting  in  the  Third  Month  concerning 
enlarging  the  functions  of  the  office,  etc. 

Though  the  session  .was  of  long  duration,  the  business  was  not  finished, 
and  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  adjourned  meeting  at  the  call  of  the  Sec- 
retary.   W.  B.  H. 

The  recent  election  in  Great  Britain  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  all  the 
Friends  who  were  candidates  for  Parliament  except  John  W.  Wilson- 
T.  Edmund  Harvey  did  not  stand  for  re-election,  but  Arnold  S.  Rowntree, 
John  Emmott  Barlow,  C.  Roden  Buxton  and  others  polled  a  vote  plainly 
indicating  the  temper  of  the  country  against  the  Peace  position  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Doubtless  the  defeated  candidates  could  all  adopt 
John  Bright's  famous  words  when  he  and  Richard  Cobden  were  defeated 
in  1857. 

"If,"  he  wrote,  "the  change  in  the  opinion  of  me  has  arisen  from  my 
course  on  the  question  of  the  war  with  Russia,  I  can  only  say  that  on  a 
calm  review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  would  not  unsay  or 
retract  any  one  of  the  speeches  I  have  spoken,  or  erase  from  the  records 
of  Parliament  any  one  of  the  votes  I  have  given  upon  it.  ...  I  have 
esteemed  it  a  high  honor  to  be  one  of  your  representatives.  ...  I 
feel  it  scarcely  less  an  honor  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  on  behalf 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  country — though  I  could 
have  wished  that  the  blow  had  come  from  other  hands." 

In  a  general  review  of  1918,  The  Friend  (London)  says: 
"Among  Friends  the  year  has  been  one  of  testing.    The  various  shades 
of  thought  in  the  Society  have  occasioned  differences  which  it  has  not 
always  been  possible  to  harmonize.    But  there  has  been  no  slackening 
in  the  desire  to  help,  whether  the  wounded  and  bereaved,  the  innocent 
victims  of  war,  the  stranger  within  our  gates,  the  sufferer  for  conscience, 
sake,  or  the  needy  fields  to  be  reaped  among  non-Christian  peoples." 
From  the  same  source  we  copy  the  following  statistical  tables: 
Reconstruction  Work. 

Men  Wmm. 

France:    British  133  89 

American  158  39 

French   9    Total  428 

Russia:    British   10  2 

American   8    Total  20 

Holland:    16  9    Total  25 

The  contributions  this  year  turned  a  quarter  of  a  million.  For  the 
twelve  months  £118,653  were  subscribed  to  the  work,  making  £262,898 
contributed  since  the  start,  besides  £23,958  for  the  Russian  Famine  Fund. 
Of  the  total  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  had  raised  at  that 
date  £57,193. 

Friends'  Ambulance  Unit. 

Ambulance  Workers  in  France   638 

Ambulance  Workers  in  England   278 

916 

Members  of  General  Service  Section   442 

Total  serving  1,358 

Members  killed  or  died  on  service   19 

Members  left  the  Unit   410 

Total  past  and  present  members  1,787 


Woolman  School  Reunion. — "To  preserve  a  close  union  among  the 
former  students  of  Woolman  School,  and  in  response  to  a  general  feeling 
of  gratitude  for  its  influence  over  our  lives,  and  with  the  desire  that  we 
may  assist  the  School  in  its  great  mission,  and  enable  others  to  share  its 
benefit,  we,  the  former  students  of  John  Woolman  School,  do  hereby  create 
this  organization  on  this  fourteenth  day  of  Twelfth  Month,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighteen." 

Thus  it  was  that  those  of  the  old  Woolman  School  students  who  gath- 
ered together  on  the  14th  in  Swarthmore,  stated  the  object  of  their  re- 
union. After  a  short  religious  meeting,  the  afternoon  session  was  opened 
by  Elbert  Russell,  who  explained  the  extension  work  being  carried  on  this 
Fall  in  place  of  the  regular  school  term.  In  the  business  meeting,  which 
followed,  it  was  decided  that  our  organization  be  formed.  A  Committee 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  suggest  names  of  officers  and  necessary 
by-laws  for  the  formation  of  such  an  organization  to  an  evening  session. 

During  the  intermission,  when  supper  was  served,  the  real  spirit  of 
Woolman  fellowship  welded  the  members  of  many  different  groups  to- 
gether, and  everyone  enjoyed  a  jolly  social  hour,  renewing  old  memories. 

At  the  evening  session  the  proposed  by-laws  were  adopted  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year:  President,  Julia  D.  Eves;  Vice- 
President,  Howard  L.  Fussell;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Lydia  C.  Engle.  On 
the  Executive  Board,  Elbert  Russell  and  Arthur  C.  Jackson  represent 
the  Management  of  the  School;  Lillian  C.  Hewse,  Esther  S.  Chambers, 
Jerre  Powell  and  Luella  Jones,  the  former  students,  and  the  officers  were 
elected  ex-officio. 

Eliza  M.  Ambler,  Margaretta  Blackburn,  Edith  M.  Winder,  Grace  T. 
Warren,  Edith  Hoopes  were  appointed  members  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee. The  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  administer  the  scholarship 
fund  of  one  hundred  dollars  which  the  Association  has  assured  to  the 
School  Management  annually.  This  committee  is  to  receive  all  suggestions 
and  hunt  up  all  possible  applicants,  and  after  conferring  with  Elbert 
Russell  and  any  others  necessary  to  award  the  scholarship. 

We  all  left  Woolman  House  refreshed  by  our  glimpse  of  friends  seldom 
seen  and  by  old  associations  renewed,  and  there  was  given  each  one  a 
fresh  impetus  to  go  back  to  the  hum-drum  of  life  and  make  just  a  little 
more  of  it  because  we  are  all  "Little  Woolmans." 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  First  Month  25,  1919. 

Received  from  19  Meetings  $5,635.86 

Received  from  22  Individuals   1,099.49 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   62.00 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   7.40 

Received  for  Supplies   9.30 


Charles  F. 


$6,814.05 
Jenkins, 
Treasurer. 


Norman  Hapgood  on  the  League  of  Free  Nations. — Friends  and 
all  others  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  the  next  lecture 
in  the  course  on  "Making  a  New  World,"  which  will  be  given  at  Friends' 
Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  Sixth-day,  Second  Month  7th.  The  speaker  will  be 
Norman  Hapgood,  who  is  President  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  League 
of  Free  Nations  Association,  of  which  H.  G.  Wells  is  the  British  Chairman. 
Norman  Hapgood  was  formerly  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  and  is  recogniz- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  American  journalists  and  publicists.  He  is 
said  to  be  an  exceptionally  delightful  speaker.  The  League  of  Nations 
is  perhaps  the  most  engrossing  subject  of  discussion  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  will  be  treated  in  this  lecture  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  is  immediately  practicable,  but  also  from  that  of  ultimate  ideals. 

Died.— At  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  First  Month  21,  1919,  Rachel  H. 
Roberts,  daughter  of  the  late  David  and  Rachel  H.  Roberts,  aged  eighty- 
four  years;  an  Elder  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  California,  on  First  Month  19,  1919, 

in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  Judith  A.  Crenshaw,  widow  of  the  late  John 
B.  Crenshaw,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Jeremiah 
Willits,  of  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

rom  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 

WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 

Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports : 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.    New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

"  THIS  layout  shows  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  problem  "  writes 
a  customer  who  had  a  library  to 
advertise. 

"  The  catalogues  certainly  do  you  credit 
in  the  visible  part  of  them,  but  what 
we  also  thoroughly  appreciate  is  the 
invisible,  but  most  effective  co-operation 
you  have  given  us  from  the  first  in 
making  them  possible,"  is  the  unsolici- 
ted comment  of  a  large  belting  manu- 
facturer. 

Out  counsel  on  printed  advertising  is 
[     /(^^&S|                     yours  for  the  asking 

4§j|     THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

*=!»4s3*»  1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia 
1  .  

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  the  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

H.  F.  Bruner                       S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

CO  A  J  j 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

1U    1>  .     J.  W  HIN  1  i-rlKo  1     O  1  KUrii  l 

Philadelphia 

rELEPHOKES:|~f 

V  S^Opticiarii/  J 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 

CAPITAL)  AjBA  AAA  A/VA 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 

m s acre    \\xr   t\\ f»    /inu   nr    \X7 f*f*\T           \/1  fitlC  Jit 
t  Lit.  5i  L>    DV   U1C    KXcLj    Ul     W  CCK,        IVlwOlS  at 

moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 

3     W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N,  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year, 

NATHAN  L.JONES. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  <■„/„ 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  books  Friends  need.    Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  y°ur  Uu>n  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  mailer  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'                 The  Adult 
The  Intermediate            The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER  i! 

&  \J  I  lulUaU  L/IIXLjV  J>  VIV  UlIU  H^l  IILIfiaJil  lull 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Prion.                ■■                Sprue*  IMS 

ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

am                            m                             1    0%      ■        fl  ■ 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card*.,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

\           TELEPHONE  -LOCUST  1782 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 
MTI  I TNFR  V,  PLAIN  AND  FANCf 

HARRYS    1 FF 
ri  Ai\i\  I    »j.  LiCiL-i 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 

TUNESASSA 

1 M  PROVEJ^^^^^TEDNESS 
^6.000  if-         ^  2,000 

MAINTEKV^^^QUIPMENT 

ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
I\fassctgcf  Orthopaedics 

Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  BIdg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front     -      Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 

A  REFINED  WOMAN  WISHES  A  POSITION  IS 
companion.    No  objection  to  traveling. 

Address  E.  P.  S .. 
Care  "Thb  Fbibnd."  207  Walnut  Place. 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO.                     RAILROAD  AND 

BANKERS                               PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

FOR 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  M  AG!  LL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  JR, 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.                             full  particulars  on  request. 

4 

Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.    No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  ! 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that  ] 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

t  «l  1        1      T  T  T?  O  XT  T  TT'      L^T>                    •                 UttTT  A 

}jl    V^HESNUT  oT.  rHILA. 

\| NATIONAL  CITY  BANK]/ 
\r — ~7P  BUILDING  JF 

Opportunities  in 
Long-term  Bonds 

A  T  present  prices  high  grade  bonds  offer  an 
unusually  attractive  yield  over  a  long  period. 
We  have  prepared  a  special  list  of  such  securities 
maturing  from  1929  to  1952.    The  yields  range 
from  5.45%  to  more  than  6J^%. 

Circular  describing  these  issues  will  be  furnished  upon 
request  for 

PF-202 

rail       \T                  1  i*^ 

1  he  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  33  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

j  Telephone — 555  Looust 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

j                  Established  1870        : :       Both  Phones 

Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

|      Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate,  j 

1    f\'f\'f\0'V  /TV1  /I  S\//7(T 
\j(JjJyC7  11  flu   tJlUg , 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
\                and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  *  MOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

^    FnrlDTU  Qt          Phtt  AnFTPHTA 

R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Strattoo 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    •    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
218  N.  Thirteenth  St.  Philadelphia. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Belt,              Baring  2084X 

WILT  JAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

\                             WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 

"  RECONSTRUCTION  " 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  tin  World. 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 

ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phlla,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.50  PER  YEAR. 

PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOG* 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigrapbing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

m  Cheitaut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

,       Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 

Vjenealogist  "ASSS^ 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Not  a  few  Friends  have  been  active  in  the  recent  campaign 
for  higher  salaries  for  teachers  in  Philadelphia.  All  Friends, 
we  should  expect,  would  be  rejoiced  at  the  apparent  success 
of  this  campaign.  It  is  reported  that  an  all  round  advance  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  will  be  provided  in  new  adjustments. 
This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  public  schools.  Some  inquiry 
of  our  own  schools  indicates  that  the  situation  with  us  as  a 
Society  is  about  static.  The  maximum  salary  for  women 
teachers  in  one  of  our  larger  schools  does  not  indicate  any  very 
appreciable  advance  in  a  decade. 

The  salary  movement  for  teachers  has  been  nation-wide. 
A  two-fold  aim  has  been  in  view.  There  has  been  a  determina- 
tion in  places  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  for 
positions  of  equal  difficulty.  In  a  few  instances  this  point 
has  been  accomplished.  In  the  main,  however,  the  movement 
has  been  a  general  one  to  advance  salaries  to  a  point  where 
something  more  than  support  is  provided.  In  this  interest 
pension  and  retirement  funds  have  been  instituted.  Our 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  Haverford  College  have 
made  handsome  beginnings  in  this  direction.  The  demand, 
however,  is  apparently  not  to  be  satisfactorily  met,  until 
teachers'  salaries  provide  a  margin  toward  future  financial 
independence.  It  seems  a  pretty  difficult  situation  for  man- 
agers of  schools.  Mostly,  the  aggregate  present  salary  for  a 
period  of  ten  or  twenty  years  in  any  case  would  not  produce 
capital  for  a  very  liberal  income.  Does  it  mean  that  salaries 
must  be  doubled  to  produce  the  desirable  margin? 

Those  who  conduct  private  schools  are  obliged  to  manage 
without  the  liberal  State  aid  dispensed  in  the  public  system. 
It  would  appear  that,  generally  speaking,  a  large  endowment 
would  be  required  to  compensate  for  this  financial  handicap- 
If  our  Yearly  Meeting  had  such  an  endowment  it  could  then 
stand  in  the  relation  of  the  State  toward  the  schools  it  would 
foster.  We  rejoice  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  foundation  in 
the  hands  of  the  Educational  Committee. 

One  thought  we  take  it  will  find  a  response  in  all  minds. 
Our  teachers  should  not  be  so  limited  in  salary  as  to  be  obliged 


to  struggle  with  their  circumstances.  Such  a  "struggling 
existence"  puts  the  school  under  a  heavy  handicap.  It  is 
very  poor  economy  at  the  best.  A  father  with  children  of 
school  age  was  heard  recently  in  an  observation  on  this  wise: 
"  We  [parents]  do  not  appreciate  what  burdens  teachers  carry 
for  us.  I  am  sure  they  are  very  much  underpaid."  The 
fact  that  this  situation,  almost  without  exception,  has  no  ap- 
preciable effect  to  diminish  the  faithful  service  rendered  by 
teachers,  must  by  degrees  appeal  to  those  who  can  provide 
the  needed  endowments.  J.  H.  B. 

STEPS  IN  UNITY. 

The  religious  atmosphere,  as  we  have  had  occasion  several 
times  to  note,  is  fairly  charged  with  efforts  toward  unity.  At 
a  conference  arranged  by  the  Christian  Herald  in  New  York 
City  on  the  21st  ult.,  Dr.  Merrill,  well-known  minister  and 
author,  was  pleading  for  some  concrete  forward  step  in  which 
all  could  unite.    He  suggested  that  an  amalgamation  of  the 
missionary  Boards  of  the  various  churches  might  be  something 
for  immediate  concentrated  effort.    Almost  while  he  was 
speaking  this  very  thing  was  practically  accomplished  in  New 
Haven.    The  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America 
"took  steps  looking  to  the  greatest  merger  of  missionary  in- 
terests and  efforts  hitherto  attempted  or  proposed."    In  a 
sense,  the  Far  East  has  forced  this  situation.    India,  China, 
Korea,  Japan  are  interested  in  Christianity,  but  they  are 
bewildered  and  often  repelled  by  the  discordant  notes  of  de- 
nominationalism.    Some  one  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  has 
said  "  Denominationalism  must  go."    We  confess  to  doubts 
on  this  question.    Peter  and  Paul  can  not  see  alike,  but  they 
can  find  a  common  basis  for  administration  of  the  Lord's 
work.    The  history  of  Philadelphia  from  its  foundation  pre- 
sents instances  without  number  of  Friends  working  with  fellow 
Christians  in  every  variety  of  social  and  religious  uplift  work. 
The  resulting  institutions  make  a  catalogue  for  which  the  city 
is  justly  famous.    Friends  have  profoundly  impressed  them- 
selves upon  some  of  these  institutions,  nor  has  there  been  in 
doing  so  any  necessity  for  compromise  of  principle.  Does 
not  this  history  make  some  points  of  possible  unity  clear? 
When  Christians  can  work  together  they  become  more  tolerant 
of  each  other  and  perhaps  more  appreciative  of  points  of  view 
they  can  not  themselves  conscientiously  take. 

The  merger  of  the  several  kinds  of  Lutherans  some  weeks 
ago  has  created  much  satisfaction.  Now  the  united  denomi- 
nation has  announced  a  program  of  an  effort  in  which  all 
Lutherans  can  join.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  devote  it  to  reconstruction  work  in  the  churches  of 
Europe.  Can  any  one  doubt  the  effect  of  this  joint  effort 
for  a  common  object  upon  those  who  join  in  it? 

Much  more  general  in  character  and  larger  in  scope  is  the 
plan  for  Americanization  to  be  carried  on  as  a  Christian  move- 
ment by  various  denominations.    Truly  the  steps  in  unity 

multiply!  J-  H.  B. 
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THE  BLESSING  OF  AFFLICTION. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  pastor  just  out  of  the  seminary  and 
settled  in  his  first  parish,  in  the  course  of  his  pastoral  calling 
visited  an  old  lady,  a  member  of  his  church.  She  was  old  and 
somewhat  infirm,  and  she  was  poor,  living  alone  in  an  attic 
room  freely  given  her  by  an  old  friend,  and  sustained  by  the 
kindness  of  other  friends,  not  related  to  her  by  blood.  With 
much  trepidation  the  young  minister  entered  her  room,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  could  say  of  comfort  and  help  in  such  a 
case,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  appalling  destitution  and  dis- 
tress. He  essayed  some  feeble  words  of  sympathy,  when  he 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  aged  saint  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted."  Then 
she  went  on  to  tell  him  the  story  of  her  life.  Her  husband  had 
been  a  master  workman  of  ability,  and  prospered.  She  had 
two  sons,  who  were  associated  with  their  father  in  business, 
and  all  was  going  well  with  the  family,  when,  one  after  an- 
other, and  all  within  a  short  period  of  time,  her  husband  and 
her  two  manly  sons  were  taken  from  her  by  the  hand  of  death, 
the  business  went  wrong,  and  she  was  left  alone  and  wholly 
dependent  on  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  kindness  of  friends. 
It  was  an  inspiring  lesson  of  comfort  and  strength  which  has 
continued  with  that  pastor  to  the  present  day,  when,  at  the 
close  of  this  story  of  bereavement  and  sorrow  this  aged  saint, 
so  much  his  superior  in  spiritual  attainment,  repeated,  "It  is 
good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted." 

How  holy  and  happy  would  be  the  new  year  if  all  the  great 
multitude  who  have  been,  like  this  saint  of  God,  called  to  pass 
through  the  fire  of  affliction  could  learn  the  lesson  and  find  the 
blessed  experience  which  came  to  her!  We  may  be  sure  that 
affliction  is  God's  "strange  work."  "He  doth  not  afflict 
willingly."- — Churchman  Afield. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE,  ETC. 

A  DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  JOHN  T.  EMLEN. 


SILENCED  MARTS  OF  TRADE. 

"A  silent  moment  for  prayer"  that  has  a  striking  appeal 
and  was  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  a  former  Boston  man, 
is  described  by  the  Kansas  correspondent  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Advance  in  that  paper.  "The  customary  confu- 
sion and  uproar  continue  on  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade, 
from  the  opening  moment  until  precisely  twelve  o'clock. 
At  one  minute  of  twelve  there  are  no  indications  that  the  loud 
shouts  and  wild  gesticulations  of  the  men  in  the  trading  pits 
will  give  way  to  the  quiet  moment  which  is  to  follow.  But 
exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  a  bell  rings  out  sharply  and  the 
confusion  subsides  as  if  by  magic.  Hats  are  removed,  heads 
are  bowed,  the  telegraph  instruments  are  quiet  and  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade  asks  God's  guidance  in  the  present-day 
affairs  of  men.  This  beautiful  custom  was  instituted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  E.  D.  Bigelow.  Short- 
ly after  its  adoption  in  Kansas  City,  he  presented  the  matter 
to  the  national  convention  of  grain  dealers  in  Milwaukee  and 
as  a  result  the  silent  moment  of  prayer  has  been  adopted  by 
the  boards  of  trade  in  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Duluth,  Baltimore, 
Detroit  and  Buffalo. — Boston  Transcript 


Roman  Catholicism,  after  four  hundred  years,  has  not  done 
much  for  South  America.  Bishop  Kinsolving,  of  Brazil,  claims 
that  not  more  than  two  in  a  hundred  students  acknowledge 
relation  with  any  religious  organization.  A  Roman  Catholic 
priest  after  six  years'  experience  in  South  America  said:  "I 
do  not  think  that  the  church  reaches  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
people,  and  in  many  places  that  is  saying  too  much.  I  do 
not  believe  that  of  the  one  million  people  in  Buenos  Aires 
there  are  two  hundred  men  on  any  given  Sunday  at  services." 
No  country  in  the  world  is  more  in  need  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  than  this  much  neglected  field. — H. 

The  more  humble  we  are,  the  more  kindly  we  shall  talk; 
the  more  kindly  we  talk,  the  more  humble  we  shall  grow. — 
F.  W.  Faber. 


Lynchings  in  19 i 8  Versus  the  Spirit  That  Overcomes 

Lynchings. 

With  the  closing  of  19 18,  we  can  get  a  fairly  complete  history 
of  the  lynchings  of  the  year  and  of  the  various  attempts  to 
make  them  less  frequent  and  less  horrible.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  approximate  number  of  lynchings  since  1885,  when 
they  were  first  compiled. 

Recoed  by  Years. 

1885  

1886  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  


184 

1902  

  96 

138 

1903  

 104 

122 

1904  

  87 

142 

1905  

  60 

170 

1906  

  60 

127 

1907  

  65 

191 

1908  

 100 

205 

1909  

 87 

200 

1910  

  74 

190 

1911  

  71 

171 

1912  

  64 

131 

1913  

  48 

106 

1914  

  54 

127 

1915  

  98 

107 

1916  

  58 

115 

1917  

  34 

130 

1918...  

  62 

Total  3,784 

The  States  in  which  the  lynchings  occurred  and  the  number 
in  each  State  are: — Alabama  3;  Arkansas  2;  California  1; 
Florida  2;  Georgia  18;  Illinois  1 ;  Kentucky  1;  Louisiana  9; 
Mississippi  6,  North  Carolina  2;  Oklahoma  1 ;  South  Carolina 
1 ;  Tennessee  4;  Texas  9;  Virginia  1 ;  Wyoming  1 . 

Of  those  lynched,  fifty-eight  were  Negroes  and  four  whites. 
Five  of  them  were  women.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  lynch- 
ing is  especially  for  a  crime  on  account  of  which  it  would  be 
especially  distressing  to  make  the  victims  appear  before  a 
court.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  lynchings,  however, 
are  for  this  crime.  The  offences  charged  against  the  Negroes 
were: — alleged  complicity  in  murder  14;  murder  7;  charged 
with  threats  to  kill  6;  charged  with  rape  10;  charged  with 
attempted  rape  6;  alleged  participation  in  fight  about  alleged 
hog  stealing  3;  killing  officer  of  the  law  2;  being  intimate  with 
woman  1 ;  assisting  man  charged  with  murder,  to  escape  1 ; 
robbing  house  and  frightening  women  1 ;  killing  man  in  dispute 
about  automobile  repairs  1 ;  making  unwise  remark  1 ;  making 
unruly  remark  1 ;  killing  landlord  in  dispute  over  farm  con- 
tract 1 ;  assault  with  intent  to  murder  1 ;  wounding  another 
1 ;  robbery  and  resisting  arrest  1 .  The  following  is  a  sample 
news  despatch: — 

"Mobile,  Ala.,  Dec.  20. — Four  Negroes,  two  of  them 
women,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Johnston  here  last 
week,  were  taken  from  the  jail  at  Shubuta,  Miss.,  to-night  and 
lynched,  according  to  information  received  in  Mobile. 

"All  four  were  hanged  to  the  girders  of  a  bridge  spanning 
the  Chickashay  River." 

What  has  been  done  during  the  year  to  overcome  this  spirit 
of  lack  of  love,  of  lawlessness,  of  lack  of  sympathy  and  of  a 
failure  to  understand  those  who  are  different  from  us  and  who 
are  weaker  than  we  are? 

First,  there  was  this  splendid  pronouncement  from  President 
Wilson,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  brief  extract: 

"There  have  been  many  lynchings  and  every  one  of  them 
has  been  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  ordered  law  and  humane  justice. 
No  man  who  loves  America,  no  man  who  really  cares  for  fame 
and  honor  and  character,  or  who  is  truly  loyal  to  her  institu- 
tions can  justify  mob  action  while  the  courts  of  justice  are 
open  and  the  government  of  the  States  and  nation  are  ready 
and  able  to  do  their  duty." 

Secondly,  there  has  been  the  vigorous  activity  and  the  pro- 
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te>ts  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  One  year  ago  it  had  81  branches,  with  a 
total  membership  of  018.:.  Last  month  it  had  165  branches, 
with  a  total  of  44,096  members  of  both  races,  these  branches 
being  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  (18  being  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Thirdly,  there  has  been  a  mistaken  effort,  namely,  the  at- 
tempted revival  of  a  new  Klu  Klux  Klan  movement  in  various 
parts  of  the  South.  A  newspaper  of  reliability  reports  what 
is  called  the  "Columbian  Union."  It  is  a  secret  organization 
and  was  originally  chartered  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  One  of  the 
organizers  recently  went  to  Chattanooga  to  set  up  a  branch 
and  in  stating  the  purposes  of  the  order  said  that  racial  trouble 
\\.:s  anticipated  following  the  demobilization  of  the  soldiers; 
he  was  outspoken  in  expressing  his  belief  that  an  organization 
will  be  necessary,  especially  in  the  South,  when  the  Negro 
troops  are  mustered  out  and  return  to  their  homes.  It  is 
stated  that  Governor  Rye  and  Governor-elect  Roberts  are 
members  of  this  organization.  The  Chattanooga  Daily  Times 
boldly  publishes  the  following  admirable  comment  on  the 
situation : — 

"  If  these  gentlemen,  under  their  oath  of  office  and  backed 
by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  law  and  its  sworn  defenders 
and  executors,  can't  maintain  order  and  protect  the  lives  and 
property — Negroes  as  well  as  whites — without  the  aid  of  a 
secret  society,  they  ought  to  resign  their  offices  and  permit 
men  who  can  do  it  to  fill  them." 

Further  along  the  Daily  Times  said  in  its  editorial: 

"An  organization  having  for  its  purpose — open  and  above 
board — to  guarantee  to  the  Negro  his  rights  and  assure  him 
fair  treatment  would  accomplish  more  for  order  and  the  peace- 
able disposition  of  the  Negro  than  all  the  oppressive  and  threat- 
ening societies  that  folly  and  prejudice  could  conceive  of." 

To  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  have  seen  the 
vision  of  a  better  way  of  international  and  inter-racial  relations 
illustrated  concretely  in  part  by  the  reconstruction  work 
abroad,  such  efforts  appear  only  to  increase  the  trouble  which 
they  attempt  to  eradicate. 

There  is  a  fourth  effort  which  is  the  most  effective  of  all. 
It  is  the  quiet,  hopeful,  determined,  Christian  effort,  of  the 
finest  type  of  colored  men  and  women,  continually  to  raise 
their  people  to  whatever  is  best.  The  spirit  of  good-will  of 
the  best  of  these  men  and  women  goes  out  to  both  white  and 
colored  people,  even  to  those  who  are  their  oppressors.  Few 
things  can  be  more  encouraging,  more  hopeful  or  more  real 
after  the  sad  facts  just  told,  than  the  following  brief  extracts 
from  the  early  life  history  of  one  of  them : 

"  When  I  was  four  years  old  1  was  put  to  work  on  the  farm, — 
that  is,  at  such  work  as  I  could  do,  such  as  riding  a  deaf  and 
blind  mule  while  my  brother  held  the  plow.  When  I  was  six 
years  old  my  four-year  old  brother  and  I  had  to  go  two  miles 
through  a  lonely  forest  every  morning  in  order  to  carry  my 
father's  breakfast  and  dinner  to  a  saw-mill,  where  he  was 
hauling  logs  for  sixty  cents  a  day. 

"  My  father  called  a  meeting  of  the  men  in  that  community 
and  they  agreed  to  build  a  school-house.  They  went  to  the 
forest  and  cut  pine  poles  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  split 
them  in  half,  and  carried  them  on  their  shoulders  to  a  nice 
shady  spot,  and  there  erected  a  little  school-house.  The 
benches  were  made  of  the  same  material,  but  there  was  no 
floor  nor  chimney.  Some  of  the  other  boys'  trousers  suffered 
when  they  sat  on  the  new  pine  benches,  which  exuded  resin, 
but  I  had  an  advantage  of  them  in  this  respect,  for  I  wore  only 
a  shirt.  In  fact  1  never  wore  trousers  until  1  got  to  be  so  large 
that  the  white  neighbors  complained  of  my  insufficient  clothes. 

"Those  benches  I  distinctly  remember  were  constructed  for 
boys  and  girls  larger  than  1  was  and  my  feet  were  always  about 
fourteen  inches  above  the  ground.  In  this  manner  I  sat  for 
hours  at  a  time  swinging  my  feet  in  an  effort  to  balance  my- 
self on  the  pine  poll  bench.  My  feet  often  swelled  so  that 
when  I  did  get  on  the  ground  to  recite  I  felt  as  if  a  thousand 
pins  were  sticking  through  them  and  it  was  very  difficult  for 


me  to  stand.  For  this  inability  to  stand  I  often  got  a  good 
flogging  for  I  could  not  convince  the  teacher  that  I  was  not 
trying  'to  make  believe.' 

"School  lasted  two  months  in  the  year.  The  house  was 
three  miles  from  our  home  and  we  walked  every  day,  my  oldest 
sister  carrying  me  astride  her  neck  when  my  legs  gave  out. 
Sometimes  we  would  have  nothing  more  than  an  ear  of  roasted 
corn  in  our  baskets  for  dinner.  Very  often  we  had  simply 
wild  persimmons,  or  ripe  fruit  picked  from  our  landlord's 
orchard,  or  nuts  and  muscadines  in  the  forest.  If  we  had 
meat,  ten  to  one  it  was  because  'Old  Buck'  had  caught  a  'pos- 
sum or  a  hare  the  night  before.  Many  a  night  the  dogs  and 
I  hunted  all  night  in  order  to  catch  a  'possum  for  the  next 
day's  noon  meal. 

"  If  there  happened  to  be  a  school  in  the  Winter  time,  I 
had  sometimes  to  go  barefoot  and  always  with  scant  clothing. 
Our  landlady  was  very  kind  in  such  cases,  she  would  give  me 
clothes  that  had  already  been  worn  by  her  son,  and  in  turn  I 
would  bring  broom  straw  from  the  sages  with  which  she  made 
her  brooms.  In  this  way  I  usually  got  enough  clothes  to  keep 
me  warm. 

"So,  with  my  mother's  encouragement,  I  went  to  school  in 
spite  of  my  bare  feet.  Often  the  ground  would  be  frozen,  and 
often  there  would  be  snow.  My  feet  would  crack  and  bleed 
freely,  but  when  1  reached  home  mother  would  have  a  tub  full 
of  hot  water  ready  to  plunge  me  into  and  thaw  me  out.  Al- 
though this  caused  my  feet  and  legs  to  swell  it  usually  got  me 
into  shape  for  school  the  next  day. 

"  I  remember  once  when  I  had  helped  lay  by  the  crops  at 
home  and  was  ready  to  enter  the  little  one  month's  school,  it 
was  decided  that  I  could  not  go  because  1  had  no  hat.  My 
mother  told  me  that  if  I  could  catch  a  coon  and  cure  the  skin 
she  would  make  me  a  cap  out  of  that  material.  That  night 
I  went  far  into  the  forest  with  my  hounds  and  finally  located 
a  coon.  The  coon  was  a  mighty  fighter,  but  when  he  had  driven 
off  all  my  dogs,  I  saw  the  only  chance  for  me  to  get  a  cap  was 
to  whip  the  coon  myself.  So  together  with  the  dogs  1  went 
at  him,  and  finally  we  conquered  him.  The  next  week  I 
went  to  school  wearing  a  new  coon-skin  cap. 

"As  I  grew  older  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  me 
to  go  to  school.  When  cotton  first  began  to  open  early  in 
the  Fall,  it  brought  a  higher  price  than  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  At  this  time  the  landlord  wanted  us  all  to  stop  school 
to  pick  cotton,  but  mother  wanted  me  to  remain  in  school,  so, 
when  the  landlord  came  to  the  quarters  early  in  the  morning 
to  stir  up  the  cotton  pickers  she  used  to  outgeneral  him  by 
hiding  me  behind  the  skillets,  oven  and  pots,  throwing  some 
old  rags  over  me  until  he  was  gone.  Then  she  would  slip  me 
off  to  school  through  the  back  way.  1  can  see  her  now  with 
her  hands  upon  my  shoulder  shoving  me  along  through  the 
woods  and  underbrush  in  a  roundabout  way,  keeping  me  all 
the  time  out  of  sight  of  the  great  plantation  until  we  reached 
the  point,  a  mile  away  from  home,  where  we  came  to  a  public 
road.  There  my  mother  would  bid  me  good-by,  whereupon 
she  would  return  to  the  plantation  and  try  to  make  up  for  the 
work  of  both  in  the  field  of  cotton  pickers. 

"But  when  I  became  too  large  to  be  conveniently  hidden 
behind  our  few  small  pots,  I  had  to  take  my  place  on  the  farm. 
When  1  was  nine  years  old  I  began  to  work  as  a  regular  field 
hand.  My  mother  now  devised  another  plan  to  keep  me  in 
school:  1  took  turns  with  my  brother  at  the  plow  and  in  school; 
one  day  1  ploughed  and  he  went  to  school  and  the  next  daj 
he  ploughed  and  I  went  to  school.  What  he  learned  on  his 
school  day  he  taught  me  at  night,  and  1  did  the  same  for  him. 
In  this  way  we  each  got  a  month  of  schooling  during  the  year, 
and  with  that  month  of  schooling  we  also  acquired  the  habit 
of  studying  at  home.  That  we  learned  little  enough  max  be 
seen  from  the  following  instance:  1  was  ordered  to  gel  a  United 
States  History,  and  my  father  went  to  the  store  to  gel  one. 
but  the  store-keeper  not  having  one,  sold  him  'A  Biography  of 
Martin  Luther'  instead,  without  telling  him  the  difference. 
So  1  carried  the  book  to  school  and  studied  it  for  a  long  time, 
thinking  that  1  was  learning  something  about  the  I  nited 
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States.  My  teacher  had  neglected  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
land  1  lived  in. 

"  More  than  once  I  worked  hard  eleven  months  in  the  year 
without  receiving  a  single  penny.  Then  in  order  to  enter 
school  I  split  rails  at  fifty  cents  a  hundred  during  the  month 
of  December  to  get  money  with  which  to  buy  clothes. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  year  that  we  tried  to  get  on  by  our  own 
initiative  we  had  several  unique  experiences.  At  the  end  of 
that  year  we  came  out  so  far  in  debt  that  after  we  had  paid 
our  creditors  all  the  cotton  we  had  made  they  came  and  took 
our  corn  and  finally  the  vegetables  from  our  little  garden  as 
well  as  the  chickens  and  the  pigs. 

"On  the  morning  of  Christmas  day,  1899,  my  father  seated 
himself  on  the  roots  of  a  large  oak  tree  in  the  yard,  just  after 
breakfast,  and  calling  me  to  him,  said:  "Son,  you  are  nearing 
manhood  and  you  have  no  education.  Besides  if  you  remain 
with  me  until  you  are  twenty-one,  1  will  not  be  able  to  help 
you.  For  these  reasons  your  mother  and  1  have  decided  to 
set  you  free,  provided  you  will  make  us  one  promise  that  you 
will  educate  yourself. 

"  By  that  time  mother  had  come  up  and  there  we  all  stood. 
My  mother  and  I  were  crying  and  I  am  not  sure  that  my  father 
was  not.  1  accepted  the  proposition  and  hurried  off  across 
the  forest  where  about  a  mile  away  I  secured  work  with  a 
white  man  at  thirty  cents  a  day  and  board." 

The  writer  of  the  biography  pluckily  continued  to  work  his 
way  forward.  He  is  now  a  man  of  fine  character  and  is  the 
Principal  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  the  private 
schools  in  the  Southland. 

J.  T.  E. 


ILLICET. 

I  think  the  gentle  soul  of  him 

Goes  softly  in  some  garden  place, 
With  the  old  smile  time  may  not  dim 

Upon  his  face. 

He  who  was  lover  of  the  Spring, 

With  love  that  never  quite  forgets, 
Surely  sees  roses  blossoming 

And  violets. 

Now  that  his  day  of  toil  is  through, 

I  love  to  think  he  sits  at  ease, 
With  some  old  volume  that  he  knew 

Upon  his  knees. 

Watching,  perhaps,  with  quiet  eyes 

The  white  clouds  drifting  argosy; 
Or  twilight  opening  flower-wise 

On  land  and  sea. 

He  who  so  loved  companionship 

I  may  not  think  walks  quite  alone, 
Failing  some  friendly  hand  to  slip 

Within  his  own. 

Those  whom  he  loved  aforetime,  still, 

I  doubt  not,  bear  him  company; 
Yea,  even  laughter  yet  may  thrill 

Where  he  may  be. 

A  thought,  a  fancy — who  may  tell? 

Yet  I  who  ever  pray  it  so, 
Feel  through  my  tears  that  all  is  well; 

And  this  I  know — 

That  God  is  gentle  to  his  guest, 
And,  therefore,  may  I  gladly  say, 
"Surely  the  things  he  loved  the  best 
Are  his  to-day." 

— Theodosia  Garrison, 
in  Boston  Transcript. 


FRUITS  OF  A  FIVE  DAYS'  OUTING. 

A  Day  Among  the  Mennonites  and  Other  Days. 

WALTER  L.  MOORE. 
(Continued  from  page  388.) 

Our  reception  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  by  the  many 
brethren  to  whom  we  were  introduced,  was  most  kindly,  and 
had  the  essence  of  that  good-will  for  the  expression  of  which 
both  mind  and  soul  lay  hold  upon  the  countenance  as  weh  as 
the  conventional  hand  shake.  One  custom  that  holds  among 
the  men  was  observed  with  touching  interest,  namely,  that  of 
exemplifying  the  Scripture  injunction  by  the  bestowal  of  that 
pledge  of  Christian  love  and  good-will — "Greet  one  another 
with  a  holy  kiss" — which  is  enjoined  no  less  than  five  times 
in  the  Pauline  epistles. 

It  was  arranged  that  we  go  home  to  dine  with  Sanford 
Landis — one  of  the  ministers;  to  ourselves  were  added  several 
other  guests,  making  quite  a  large  company.  The  entire 
establishment  of  our  host  bore  evidence  of  prosperity.  The 
large  modern  house  with  great  barn  and  accompanying  out- 
buildings, the  fine  orchard  reaching  down  to  an  inviting  shady 
meadow  through  which  flowed  one  of  Lancaster  County's 
charming  streams,  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  kine  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  all  bore  testimony  to  what  we  have  already  emphasized. 
It  seemed  as  though  we  could  read  across  millenniums  the 
blessing  promised  to  another  people  in  another  land,  and 
through  that  people  to  all  lands  and  to  all  peoples  who  seek 
to  serve  the  Lord:  "And  he  will  love  thee,  and  bless  thee,  and 
multiply  thee;  he  will  also  bless  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil,  the 
increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  in  the  land 
which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee."  (Deut.  vii:  13.) 

Perhaps  there  were  seventeen  in  all  as  we  assembled  around 
the  great  table  which  upbore  an  abundance  and  wholesome 
variety  of  food  that  both  appealed  to  ready  appetite  and  led 
to  its  unsealing.  Throughout  the  meal  a  marked  decorum  was 
observed,  but,  withal,  a  cheerfulness  steadied  by  solid  and 
profitable  conversation.  A  restraint  could  be  felt  that  did 
not  originate  in  indifference  or  poverty  of  thought,  but  arose 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  that  subtile  influence 
which  had  been  invoked  in  the  blessing  in  silence  with  which 
the  meal  began  and  under  the  spell  of  which  it  was  concluded 
by  the  return  of  thanks  in  like  manner. 

The  men  now  retired  to  the  parlor,  where,  under  the  com- 
bined stimulating  influence  of  appetite  appeased  and  the 
aroused  social  instinct,  opportunity  was  had  for  that  extended 
mutual  acquaintance  and  confiding  comparison  of  view,  which 
can  only  make  their  direct  appeal  to  the  human  heart  when 
every  suspected  source  of  distrust  is  banished,  and  purity  of 
motive  brings  chairs  nearer  together  as  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  their  occupants  flow  together  in  harmony.  Thus  we  learned 
of  Mennonite  custom  and  belief  while  they  in  turn  drew  forth 
from  us  our  own.  The  gist  of  the  conversation  was  as  though 
two  streams  flowing  distant  from  each  other  should  at  last 
meet  in  happy  discovery  of  a  united  purpose.  In  this  case 
it  was  disclosed  how  much  we  held  in  common  in  our  con- 
trasted beliefs;  a  present  call  for  their  mutual  welding  in  world 
service  or  sacrificial  example;  the  like  need  for  fidelity  to  those 
principles  which  are  still  best  nourished  in  a  life  of  distinctive 
simplicity,  and  emphasized  before  the  world  in  the  unmis- 
takable fruits  of  righteousness. 

And  yet,  as  was  ingenuously  remarked  by  one  of  these  breth- 
ren, let  us  beware  of  masking  what  is  really  indifference  under 
the  garb  of  established  conservatism. 

The  evening,  at  the  Mellinger  meeting-house  near  Lancaster, 
again  found  us  mingling  with  a  multitude  assembling  for  wor- 
ship, larger  even  than  that  of  the  morning.  Here  we  again 
found  a  large  new  meeting-house  that  had  displaced  two  of 
earlier  date,  and  which  in  all  its  appointments  was  arranged 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  comfortable  use,  yet  without  a 
single  ornamentation  that  would  detract  the  eyes  of  the  wor- 
shipper from  the  more  serious  engagement  of  worship,  to  the 
feeding  of  the  purely  esthetic  sense.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
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hero  wo  felt  that  same  devotional  spirit,  the  earnestness  and 
expectation  of  spiritual  help  that  characterized  the  meeting 
in  the  morning.  The  order  of  service  was  the  same,  to  it  the 
people  came,  and  from  it  they  retired  with  the  quiet  looks  of 
those  who  had  found  what  they  sought  in  their  devotion. 
Once  more  it  was  ours  to  feel  the  thrill  of  beholding  a  great 
company  of  men.  old  and  young,  garbed  in  apparent  un- 
questioned accord  with  a  rule  of  their  faith;  again  we  beheld 
the  women  and  girls,  seated  with  looks  that  gathered  calmness 
and  sweetness  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  ever-present 
prayer  caps! 

As  in  the  morning,  the  hospitality  that  gave  us  entrance 
to  this  circle  of  believers  proved  its  worth,  when  we  could 
again  feel  to  be  in  the  "  house  of  prayer,"  and  take  our  seats, 
acting  as  a  sympathetic  part  of  a  devotional  program  to  which 
we  were  unaccustomed,  but  from  which  it  was  not  ours  to 
doubt  there  proceeded  to  the  worshippers  an  enlargement  of 
"the  heavenly  vision."  By  invitation,  and  under  what 
seemed  Divine  authority,  the  visiting  minister  again  felt  drawn 
in  much  freedom  to  address  the  congregation  in  words  that 
centred  about  the  text, — "  1  set  before  thee  an  open  door," 
by  which  was  indicated  the  pressing  opportunity,  in  return  for 
the  outward  blessing  so  abundantly  manifested,  the  placing 
in  God's  hands  for  use  in  suffering  lands  beyond  the  seas  the 
means  whereby  that  suffering  may  be  alleviated,  and  experience 
the  joy  that  follows  well-meaning  sacrifice.  Thus  in  the 
world's  call  to  service  the  willing  hand  and  obedient  heart 
committed  to  a  definite  principle  as  regards  the  forgiveness 
of  injury  and  the  utter  sacredness  of  human  life,  may  find 
expression  for  that  sincere  and  hearty  "good-will  to  men" 
which  in  all  places  is  the  accepted  token  of  what  in  the  final 
analysis  is  the  source  of  life's  sweetness  and  the  holy  influence 
by  which 

— "The  whole  round  earth  is  bound  as  with  golden  chains 
about  the  feet  of  God." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
Sabbath  school  and  the  meeting  for  worship,  W.  B.  Harvey 
should  address  the  children;  his  subject  being  "Children  in 
Many  Lands."  In  this  he  drew  upon  the  rich  opportunities 
for  observation  in  his  various  travels.  Thus  were  presented 
in  succession,  the  dress,  plays  and  personality  of  the  little 
folks  of  such  widely  distant  and  distinct  peoples  as  the  Douk- 
hobors,  Porto  Ricans,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Filipinos. 

As  we  parted  in  much  tenderness  from  our  kind  host  and  his 
family,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting — he  whose  frank  and  im- 
mediate willingness  had  opened  the  door  of  entrance  among 
his  people,  we  could  but  hope  and  feel  that  this  visit  would 
prove  the  earnest  of  a  widened  opportunity  for  mutual  service 
in  a  world  that  is  with  outstretched  hands  appealing  for  help. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


BY  MAUDE  ROBINSON. 

Sallie  of  the  Basket  Shop. — "Hast  thou  really  let  Jim 
Burn  have  another  lobster  pot  without  payment?  He  had  two 
last  year,  with  many  promises,  and  no  money  have  we  seen 
yet." 

The  voice  was  gentle,  but  there  was  a  suggestion  of  reproach, 
as  the  speaker  stopped  the  whirling  spinning  wheel,  and  looked 
up  at  her  husband  who  had  just  come  in  from  the  shop. 

"Well,  Elizabeth,  the  poor  man  begged  so  hard,  and  I 
thought  of  his  sickly  wife  and  hungry  children." 

"  If  Jim  would  hire  himself  for  wages  he  would  do  better 
than  patching  up  that  leaky  cobble  of  his  for  pottering  shore 
fishing,  and  often  not  selling  what  he  does  catch." 

"  He  says  now  there  is  a  regular  carrier's  wain  to  Canter- 
bury he  shall  sell  lobsters  well — the  Church  folk  there  like 
them.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  pay  in  time— ha,  Tommy,  my 
lad,  what  hast  thou  to  show  father?"  And  the  good  man 
changed  the  subject  by  picking  up  a  sturdy  two  year  old,  with 
his  pinafore  full  of  cockle  shells. 


Elizabeth  Elgar  sighed — there  were  other  hungry  children 
beside  Jim  Burn's.  She  began  quietly  to  cut  thick  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  at  the  table  which  was  already  spread  for 
supper. 

"The  children  will  come  in  hungry  from  the  shore,"  she  said. 

"Is  it  bread  and  scarpe  which  they  are  to  have  to-night?" 
said  the  father,  laughing. 

"  I  had  not  the  money  for  so  much  butter  as  usual,  and 
thou  knows,  Thomas,  I  never  take  what  I  cannot  pay  for.  I 
was  obliged  to  spend  more  on  beef  to-day  so  that  our  good 
Jennie  may  have  a  plentiful  wedding  dinner  to-morrow." 

"Thou  wilt  miss  Jennie  sadly,  dear  wife." 

"Yes,  but  it  may  be  better  for  our  Sallie  to  have  more 
duties — the  child  has  such  a  spirit  she  needs  plenty  to  do. 
School  has  done  her  little  good  of  late.  The  puss  found  out 
that  she  knew  as  much  as  her  teacher,  and  the  Dame  did  not 
like  her  any  the  better  for  that." 

"  I  wish  we  could  afford  to  send  her  to  Madam  Carr's 
School." 

"I  do  not.  It  is  no  place  for  a  Friends'  child — all  genteel 
manners,  and  dancing,  and  filigree  work.  I  only  hope  that  it 
will  not  spoil  little  Mary  Smith,  who  is  as  nice  a  child  as  I 
know,  and  a  good  playmate  for  Sallie." 

"  I  wish  that  John  had  some  of  Sallie's  energy.  He  tires  of 
the  confinement  of  the  workshop,  although  he  is  getting  very 
h'a'ndy  with  the  osiers — it  makes  him  dull  and  surly,  though 
he  tries  to  do  his  duty,  and  had  earned  the  holiday  which  I 
gave  him  to-day  for  a  run  on  the  shore  with  his  sister.  It  is 
time  they  were  coming  in  to  supper."  And  the  father,  with 
Tommy  still  in  his  arms,  passed  through  the  shop  and  looked 
down  the  steep  street  of  Folkestone  towards  the  sea. 

A  very  different  Folkestone  to  the  town  we  see  to-day,  for 
the  date  of  our  story  was  1768.  The  harbor  was  small  and  ill 
protected,  although  numbers  of  mackerel  boats,  and  trading 
hoys  hailed  from  the  port.  The  fishing  population  crowded 
in  low  cottages  by  the  quay,  many  of  them  hung  with  strings 
of  small,  salted,  flat  fish,  drying  in  the  sun  before  being  smoked, 
and  called  Folkestone  wall-fruit. 

The  streets  were  narrow,  the  shops  low,  and  darkened  by 
the  overhanging  upper  story.  Thomas  Elgar's  shop  was  no 
exception,  and  was  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  lobster 
pots,  bee  skeps,  and  baskets,  mostly  of  the  strong,  rough  kind 
needed  for  the  fisher's  trade. 

The  shop  opened  into  a  large,  sunny  kitchen,  the  family 
living-room,  and  behind  was  a  good  scullery  and  a  large  work- 
shop of  two  floors,  where  a  couple  of  crippled  old  sailors  helped 
Thomas  and  his  boy  to  make  their  wares.  Beyond,  sloping 
up  the  steep  hill  side  was  a  good  garden,  full  of  vegetables, 
with  a  few  bushes  of  cabbage  rose  and  sweet  briar,  gay  gilly 
flowers,  and  borders  of  sea  pink,  which  were  a  special  pleasure 
to  Elizabeth  in  her  busy  life. 

Into  the  kitchen  bustled  a  stout  serving  maid  with  her 
hands  full  of  pewter  plates,  in  the  freshest  state  of  high  polish, 
which  she  proceeded  to  arrange  on  the  dresser. 

"Thou  art  bent  on  leaving  everything  in  the  best  order, 
Jennie,"  said  her  mistress,  smiling. 

"  1  can't  abear  to  think  of  thee  and  Sallie  doing  all  the 
work — and  when  I  look  at  Tommy — bless  his  little  heart! — 
I  wonder  how  1  ever  came  to  promise  to  leave  him,  and  all  of 
ye." 

"Thou  hast  been  a  true  friend  to  us,  Jennie,  but  thy  Abel 
has  waited  long,  and  it  is  right  thou  shouldst  go  to  a  home  of 
thy  own,  and  if  thou  comes  in  on  washing  and  baking  days 
it  will  be  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  help  to  us  all." 

"Well,  mistress,  nothing  shall  hinder  that,  and  if  the 
children  should  be  ill" — 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  a  rush  of  noisy  children  from 
the  shop.  Sallie  first — somehow  her  energetic  nature  always 
made  her  involuntarilv  the  first — John,  a  Sturdy  boj  of  four- 
teen, with  delicate  Willie  of  five  on  his  back,  and  Man  Smith, 
a  sea  captain's  daughter,  and  their  favorite  playfellow 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!    We've  had  such  a  day." 

"Sallie  certainly  is  the  luckiest  girl." 
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"  Johnnie  carried  me,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  tired,  mother." 

"Never  caught  so  many  prawns  and  shrimps  in  our  lives 
before,  and  they  are  all  boiled,  mother,  ready  for  supper." 

"  But  Mary  has  made  her  chintz  gown,  that  her  father 
brought  her  from  the  Indies,  so  very  muddy — may  she  put  on 
my  First-day  gown,  mother?  And  Jennie,  dear  Jennie,  wilt 
thou  wash  and  iron  hers?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Sallie — but  now  wash  your  hands  and  comb  your 
hair,  and  come  to  supper,  and  then  you  shall  tell  us  about  if 
all." 

Jennie  promptly  put  an  iron  to  heat  by  the  embers,  and  took 
the  gay  chintz  which  Mary,  a  quiet,  brown-eyed  girl  of  eleven 
slipped  off,  and  before  the  well-trained  children  gathered  to  the 
supper  table,  it  was  nicely  rinsed,  and  hung  by  the  fire  to  dry. 

"Now  let  us  be  thankful,  and  then  tell  us  your  story;"  and 
every  young  head  was  bowed  for  the  silent  grace,  even  little 
Mary,  the  Church  woman,  being  well  accustomed  to  the 
practice. — From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Author. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  OF  J.  HENRY  SCATTER- 
GOOD. 

[Note. — We  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  printing  these  letters. 
They  are  personal  and  were  not  written  for  publication,  but  in  the  "family 
circle''  of  our  paper  they  will  be  much  appreciated.  Some  omissions 
have  been  made  in  deference  to  what  we  have  believed  most  satisfactory 
to  those  concerned. — Eds.) 

On  Board  S.  S.  Chicago,  Nearing  Bordeaux,  Twelfth  Month  26,  1918. 

This  voyage  has  been  a  strange  combination  of  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  features.  The  ship  has  been  slow  and  crowded  and 
poor  in  service,  but  the  little  crowd  of  us  among  all  these 
foreigners  was  jolly  and  very  interesting.  I  had  the  arranging 
of  the  table  and  feel  happy  at  results.  We  are  a  party  of  eleven 
(nine  Unit  boys)  and  we  found  and  adopted  Norman  Angell, 
Professor  W.  A.  M.  Boring  of  Columbia,  an  architect  (Boring 
&  Tilton,  N.  Y.)  of  high  position  and  also  treasurer  of  the 
American  Academy  at  Rome,  whither  he  is  now  going;  and 
Daniel  Whithead,  of  Chicago,  an  interesting  young  business 
man  now  on  a  three  months'  Red  Cross  investigation  tour. 
We  were  in  two  table  groups — ten  at  one  and  four  at  the  other. 
Professor  Jones  and  Professor  Boring  sat  together  at  the  middle 
of  one  side  and  Norman  Angell  and  I  opposite  them,  Wood- 
head  at  one  end  and  the  boys  alternating  in  the  other  places. 
At  the  other  table  with  four  varying  boys  were  Patrick  Gal- 
lagher, a  N.  Y.  Herald  correspondent  (expert  on  far  eastern 
questions),  and  a  Canadian  correspondent  who  is  a  very  in- 
telligent Greek,  both  going  to  Paris  to  be  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  Norman  Angell  is  on  the  same  er- 
rand, on  his  way  to  London,  hoping  to  find  things  favoring  the 
President's  liberal  aims.  Our  conversation  at  table  has  al- 
most always  been  general  to  the  whole  table,  and  a  very  wide 
range  has  been  covered.  Professor  Boring  is  an  unconscious 
tory,  a  real  conservative,  but  delightful  in  every  way  and  with 
a  good  sense  of  humor.  He  made  debate  possible  and  served 
to  develop  Norman  Angell  splendidly  on  several  occasions. 
Professor  Jones  and  all  the  rest,  too,  have  brought  out  their 
stocks  of  stories  and  the  talk  has  easily  been  the  best  of  any 
of  my  experiences  on  ships.  We  did  not  know  until  too  late 
to  get  at  our  tables  that  we  also  have  Wm.  Allen  White  and 
his  son  (about  eighteen)  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  the  one  who 
wrote  "The  Martial  Adventures  of  Henry  and  Me."  Also 
his  latest,  "The  Heart  of  a  Fool,"  I  want  to  read,  for  I  gather 
it  would  suit  my  philosophy.  He  is  very  nice,  a  thorough- 
going Liberal  and  Christian,  and  a  man  of  high  purpose,  a 
really  fine  influence  in  journalism.  He  is  a  friend  of  Roose- 
velt's and  saw  him  just  before  sailing.  Says  T.  R.  is  "all 
wrong"  now  in  his  recent  talk,  but  is  coming  around  and  will 
come  out  after  all  in  some  way  in  favor  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Let  us  hope  so,  before  he  starts  too  many  other 
people  in  the  other  direction. 

I  find  so  far  a  surprising  relief  from  the  carping,  critical 


attitude  so  common  in  America  the  last  few  weeks — I  mean 
the  criticism  through  partisanship  of  all  President  Wilson 
says  and  does.  Those  on  board,  especially  the  foreigners, 
see  the  big  purposes  and  see  the  wisdom  in  this  gathering  of 
the  great  minds  of  the  political  world  in  having  present  the 
one  who  has  been  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  new  type  of 
statesmanship,  which  alone  can  build  the  New  Order  and  save 
the  world  and  civilization  from  further  gnawing  away  of  its 
vitals.  Those  with  faces  turned  toward  Europe  and  especially 
Paris,  seem  to  realize  that  the  greatest  things  in  all  human 
history  are  now  in  the  making,  and  that  everyone  must  face 
the  dividing  of  the  ways  and  decide  which  attitude  he  personal- 
ly and  his  nation  must  take  to  the  problems  involved — whether 
selfishness  or  brotherhood,  whether  isolation  or  co-operation, 
whether  security  through  armaments  or  through  organization, 
whether  international  anarchy  and  chaos  or  a  League  of 
Nations.  It  is  not  and  must  not  be  made  a  partisan  matter 
between  one  Tweedledum  and  another  Tweedledee  political 
party  in  America — they  fade  into  laughing  meaninglessness 
in  the  perspective.  It  must  be  made  the  great  contribution 
of  our  real  America  to  stand  by  our  expressed  aims  in  the 
great  war  and  see  them  through  into  reality  against  the  secret 
and  most  powerful  opposition  of  the  reactionaries  in  Europe 
and  in  our  own  country  as  well. 

I  have  been  reading  in  Ambassador  Morganthau's  story 
"with  its  lurid  picture  of  awful  Turkey" — a  most  interesting 
and  repaying  book.  To-day  I  finished  Wells's  "Joan  and 
Peter."  Like  "  Mr.  Britling,"  it  is  great  in  many  parts,  rather 
too  drawn  out  in  others,  has  its  erratic  streaks  and  much 
"new"  thinking  away  from  what  to  most  of  us  have  been  old 
foundations.  But  its  criticisms  of  education,  as  it  has  been, 
of  deficiencies  in  training  for  international  problems,  and  his 
concluding  fifty  pages  are  magnificent  in  outlook  and  purpose. 
The  last  one  hundred  pages  are  about  all  one  needs — the 
rest  is  a  good  love  tale  and  character  study  with  timely 
criticisms  and  observations  of  conditions  thrown  in. 

We  have  too  little  room  on  this  ship  for  public  use.  Very 
small  sitting-room,  etc.  The  whole  of  the  first  eight  days 
were  awful  weather,  rain  and  very  cold  and  damp.  Rufus 
stuck  it  out  on  deck,  but  I  saw  nothing  to  it  and  generally 
made  short  stays  there.  Most  of  our  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six cabin  passengers  were  sick,  and  no  wonder,  but  strangely 
enough  I  hardly  felt  miserable  even,  nor  did  he  either.  We 
were  delayed  by  that  awful  mist  in  N.  Y.  harbor  thirty  hours 
after  the 'supposed  leaving  time!  Our  boys  are  a  very  fine  lot 
of  fellows,  the  five  Mennonites  being  of  sterling  character  and 
purpose.  They  are  losing  no  chances  of  self-improvement,  and 
their  reading  of  solid  literature  or  poetry  reproves  me  of  my 
youth ! 

We  have  1 163  steerage  passengers,  including  more  than 
four  hundred  Polish  soldiers,  recruited  and  equipped  by  the 
French  Government,  trained  the  past  few  months  in  Canada 
and  now  being  sent  back  to  Poland  to  help  start  the  new  C"  echo- 
Slovak  nation!  They  freely  tell  you  that  they  are  going  to 
Poland  to  kill  Jews  and  Germans.  The  Jews  have  always 
been  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  they  say.  Let  us  hope  their 
course  may  be  modified.  It  is  an  interesting  side-light  on 
some  of  the  world  forces  now  at  work  so  quietly. 

J.  H.  S. 

Paris,  Twelfth  Month  30,  1918. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  Paris,  and  it  seems  natural  to  me  to 
be  here  again  among  so  many  familiar  people  in  this  work 
so  close  to  our  hearts. 

Our  landing  was  made  easy  by  the  preparations  for  baggage 
and  transportation  to  Paris  that  the  local  American  Red 
Cross  man  had  made.  We  had  a  good  walk  around,  seeing 
cathedrals,  etc.,  and  came  up  to  Paris  on  the  night  train. 
Charles  Rhoads  was  at  the  station  to  meet  us  and  a  welcome 
sight  he  was.  The  hostel  at  93  Boulevard  St.  Michel  was  full 
with  Unit  boys  in  transit  and  also  the  Brittanique,  so  Charles 
had  arranged  for  rooms  for  us  at  my  old  hotel  Vouillemont, 
where  they  are  living.   The  hotels  are  awfully  full  and  all 
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prices  are  much  higher  than  formerly  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  Americans  and  the  Peace  Conference  crowd.  We 
later  will  go  to  the  Hostel,  which  is  charming. 

Our  plans  are  for  Charles,  Rufus  and  me  to  go  to  Dole 
and  Ornans  on  New  Year's  night  and  spend  a  few  days  with  the 
fellows  in  those  places:  then  return  to  Paris  for  a  Committee 
meeting  on  the  oth  and  toth;  then  go  to  Sermaize  and  from 
there  visit  all  the  various  centres  in  the  Marne  section  and  see 
the  layout  of  the  Verdun  work. 

Rufus  will  then  go  to  England  and  very  likely  Charles  and 
I  will  go  there  the  same  time  to  see  the  English  Committee. 
Rufus  will  then  probably  sail  for  home  from  Liverpool,  and  my 
plan  will  be  to  stay  here  a  few  weeks  longer. 

Yesterday  Minturn  Wright  turned  up  and  slept  last  night 
in  Charles  and  Lillie's  sitting-room.  He  is  big  and  strong 
and  seems  quite  grown  up.  He  is  an  orderly  in  a  hospital 
about  }o  kilos  from  Vichy  and  saw  William  about  two  weeks 
ago,  he  being  at  Vichy  among  the  former  American  prisoners, 
all  of  whom  were  being  treated  as  patients  by  our  army  and 
were  technically  in  hospital.  They  were  expecting  early 
sailing  for  home  and  Minturn  thinks  by  now  William  is 
probably  on  the  way.  He  says  he  was  in  pretty  good  shape, 
the  Red  Cross  having  sent  over  plenty  of  good  food  to  the 
prisoners  in  Germany  for  two  months  before  the  armistice. 

Lewis  Gannet  is  going  to  report  for  the  Survey  on  the  Peace 
Conference,  so  please  keep  the  Surveys  for  me.  There  will 
be  a  great  deal  more  news  than  the  newspapers  will  give. 

N.  A.,  who  came  on  the  steamer  with  us,  is  a  great  friend 
to  know  now,  and  we  have  had  some  interesting  talks  on  the 
present  political  situation.  Liberals  are  feeling  quite  blue 
and  dubious  about  the  Peace  Conference  outlook.  The 
French  Chamber  had  a  very  long  day  and  night  debate,  end- 
ing the  30th,  in  which  Pichon,  Foreign  Minister,  and  Clem- 
enceau,  Premier,  expressed  reactionary  attitudes  on  almost 
all  the  questions — indemnities,  annexations,  intervention  in 
Russia,  armaments  and  continuance  of  balance  of  power,  etc., 
etc.  President  Wilson  has  a  terrific  task  to  overcome  the 
reactionaries  here  and  in  England  and  Italy,  and  needs  all 
America's  support  to  do  so.  He  alone  holds  the  key  to  the 
situation.  It  is  felt  here  among  members  of  the  Deputies 
themselves  that  Clemenceau  would  change  his  policy  over 
night  if  President  Wilson  would  stand  firm  and  tell  C.  that 
he  will  tell  the  world  who  is  responsible  if  the  New  Order  is 
found  impossible  to  get  now  in  the  shape  of  a  real  effective 
form  of  a  League  of  Nations — in  other  words — if  he  will  warn 
Clemenceau.  The  house  here  and  all  the  people  want  Liberal- 
ism, but  do  not  want  to  defeat  the  man  who  "won  the  war" 
for  them.  The  same  thing  is  evident  in  the  British  Election, 
in  that  every  Liberal  leader  has  gone  down  in  defeat — Asquith, 
Trevelyan,  MacDonald,  Snowdon,  McKennie,  Henderson  All 
of  our  Friends  are  beaten.  The  Tories  will  be  able  to  laugh  at 
Lloyd  George,  if  the  latter  tries  to  carry  out  any  real  Liberal 
moves.  This  for  a  time,  until  the  social  forces  make  themselves 
felt  in  England  as  elsewhere  in  outward  form.  Apparently 
Germany  is  going  through  the  same  cycle  as  Russia.  Autoc- 
racy gives  way  to  coalition ;  coalition  fails  in  its  promises  and 
fulfillment  and  is  supplanted  by  an  effort  of  the  proletariat 
to  take  control.  Who  really  sees  clearly  what  is  ahead? 
Russia  to-day  has  the  oldest  continuous  ministry  in  Europe! 
and  that  is  Bolshevik!  Germany  and  Russia  to-day  are  the 
two  Liberal  governments,  while  all  the  rest  in  Europe  are 
Tory  in  their  governments  with  great  seething  masses  of  people 
feeling  the"  call  of  what  Wilson  is  trying  to  do.  Will  they 
break  through  the  ring  of  diplomats  and  imperialists?  Where 
will  the  American  people  stand  in  these  days  of  the  making 
or  un-making  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  world?  I  hope  to 
get  close  to  the  Peace  Conference  drift  later.  It  will  be  a 
great  experience.  No  date  seems  now  in  sight.  And  how 
can  there  be  a  real  conference  until  after  German  constituents 
election  is  reported  to  be  scheduled.  Until  then  what  govern- 
ment can  be  recognized  from  Germany  and  what  delegates 
will  be  recognized  from  Russia? 

J.  1L  S. 


HOW  TO  BE  A  BABY. 

If  you  had  entered  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  with  me 
this  morning,  you  would  have  passed  a  strange  sort  of  double 
turnstile,  which  records  in  kilometres  the  people  who  come 
through.  By  the  simple  method  of  multiplying  the  number  of 
kilometers  by  90.6,  Paul  Elliott,  the  designer  and  builder, 
will  tell  you  the  number  of  people  who  have  entered.  This 
morning  the  reading  was  277.3.  This,  he  will  tell  you,  shows 
that  this  past  week  25,123.3  people  have  visited  the  Exhibit. 
The  fact  that  a  mother  carries  her  baby  in,  is  deceiving. 
Only  .011  kilometers  are  recorded,  which,  translated,  is  one 
person. 

Having  investigated  this  machine,  you  pass  into  the  large, 
hexagonal  building  called  the  "Bourse  aux  Grains."  On  the 
walls  you  will  find  pictures,  signs,  and  friezes  depicting,  serious- 
ly or  humorously,  the  terrible  risk  one  takes  in  being  alive, 
the  necessity  of  choosing  good  parents,  the  imperativeness  of 
brushing  your  teeth,  the  harm  flies  may  do  if  they  get  in  your 
apple-sauce,  the  advisability  of  avoiding  cows'  milk  (if  you 
are  a  baby)  and  all  the  other  things  which  would  keep  you 
awake  nights  if  you  really  were  a  baby  and  understood. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  booths,  the  story  is  quite  different. 
There  is  a  real  live  dentist  fixing  the  teeth  of  a  frightened 
little  French  girl,  while  her  mother  looks  fondly  on.  Here  is 
a  nose  and  throat  specialist  thrusting  a  wooden  spatula  down 
the  throat  of  a  French  boy  whose  mother  wants  some  advice 
about  something.  There  is  a  long  mirror  with  a  sign  on  it 
asking  you  to  take  a  look  at  yourself.  If  you  find  you  do  not 
"hold  yourself  well"  ask  the  "  Professeur  de  Gymnastique" 
and  she  will  tell  you  what  exercises  you  should  take.  Further 
on  you  will  see  a  lady  explaining  that  you  can  make  a  fireless 
cooker  at  home,  and  a  lot  more  which  the  French  women 
appear  to  understand,  concerning  things  which  dieticians 
know.  There  is  a  tuberculosis  exhibit,  with  a  Frenchwoman 
to  explain  details  and  a  mothers'  rest  room  where  a  nurse 
washes  and  puts  to  bed,  at  least  once  every  half  hour,  all  the 
doll  babies  about  the  place.  Next  is  a  kindergarten  filled  with 
enthusiastic  children  in  true  American  style.  The  last  booth 
contains  a  doctor  and  two  aides.  Consultations  and  careful 
examinations  of  normal  children  up  to  six  years  of  age  are 
given  here.  Last  of  all  you  enter  the  cinema  hall  in  the  centre 
of  the  building.  It  holds  a  thousand  people  and  is  filled  and 
emptied  several  times  a  day.  With  the  children  it  is  the  most 
popular  thing  in  the  Exhibition.  The  babies  cry  in  the  doc- 
tors' booth,  but  you  do  not  see  tears  on  the  faces  of  the  children 
coming  out  of  the  movie  hall.  Five  or  six  performances  a  day 
are  given,  with  a  wide  variety  of  reels,  such  as  "  teeth-washing" 
and  "baby-bathing"  (the  most  popular). 

One  booth  is  not  open  to  the  public;  but  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  the  Quakers'  booth.  In  it  you 
will  find  a  carpenter's  shop,  a  draughting  room,  a  reading  and 
writing  room,  all  combined  in  one.  Here  are  thousands  of 
pieces  of  literature  for  free  distribution.  Here  is  police  head- 
quarters, in  case  the  boys  of  the  town  insist  too  strenuously 
on  remaining  for  all  the  movie  programs  and  get  too  active 
for  the  soldiers!  This  booth  is  headquarters  for  the  five  of  us 
(Augur,  Elliott,  Holmes,  Mills  and  myself)  who  did  most  of 
the  work  of  setting  up  the  Exposition. 

That  involved  laying  about  2800  square  feet  of  floor,  setting 
up  about  an  equal  area  of  wooden  partitions,  hanging  8500 
square  feet  of  burlap,  besides  making  and  hanging  doors,  hang- 
ing pictures  by  the  hundred,  painting,  making  signs  and  doing 
scores  of  odd  jobs. 

Hadley,  Harvey  and  Schmoe,  joined  us  just  before  the  Ex- 
hibition opened  and  completed  work  we  had  begun  on  the 
playground  two  blocks  away.  They  conduct  classes  in  play- 
ground games  each  day,  with  two  French  women  teachers: 
attendances  run  as  high  as  600  a  day. 

We  Quakers  do  not  take  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Exhibit,  yel  we  feel  thai  we  are  making  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion. At  similar  Exhibitions  held  at  Lyons,  Marseilles  and 
St,  Etienne,  lasting  from  three  to  five  weeks,  the  Quakers 
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played  their  part.  The  record  attendance  was  at  Lyons: 
170,000.    Everywhere  "follow  up"  work  has  been  organized. 

It  is  all  part  of  a  big  educational  campaign  initiated  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  France.  Much  of  the  Red  Cross 
work  necessarily  has  a  distinctly  military  character,  or  is  for 
the  aid  of  a  people  in  an  emergency.  This  is  different.  We 
Quakers  are  glad  to  be  even  a  small  cog  in  a  wheel  which  has 
in  view  an  unselfish  contribution  for  the  future  of  a  nation 
not  our  own. 

Wilmer  J.  Young,  in  Reconstruction. 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr.,  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER,  Women's  Work-  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 


Letter  From  Edith  C.  Moon. 

(Concluded  from  page  393.) 

The  days  since  (the  armist'ce)  have  been  indeed  full  and  busy  ones,  so 
many  have  been  sick  from  living  on  such  short  rations  so  long  that  they  had 
no  strength  to  resist  anything,  so  it  has  been  a  matter  of  nourishment  by 
frequent  feedings  of  broth  and  milk  from  our  supplies  here.  One  after- 
noon I  surprised  my  fifteen  men  and  boys  by  putting  a  teaspoonful  of 
cocoa  in  each  cup,  which  was  a  great  delight.  Some  of  the  men  said  it 
was  the  best  thing  they  had  had  to  drink  in  four  years.  Everyone  says 
if  they  had  not  received  food  from  America  (through  the  Belgian  Relief, 
and  later  known  as  the  Spanish-American  Relief)  they  would  have  starved. 
We  were  all  wondering  how  it  happened  there  seemed  to  be  so  many  young 
men  coming  through,  and  I  found  out  that  all  the  men  had  been  ordered 
by  the  Germans  to  mobilize  the  following  day.  Our  American  troops 
came  in  the  night  so  these  men  did  not  have  to  leave. 

We  soon  found  that  clothes  were  needed  and  opened  the  store-room 
here.  I  am  sure  all  the  women  who  have  been  sewing  in  America  would 
have  felt  rewarded  for  their  labors  had  they  seen  these  poor  people  with 
nothing  to  change  with.  Many  of  them  were  accustomed  to  living  as 
comfortable  as  we  at  home;  yet,  through  the  forces  of  war,  were  destitute. 
Anyone  having  money  was  sent  to  the  store,  to  buy;  to  others  we  gave  at 
least  one  garment  apiece.  The  knitted  scarfs  and  sweaters  were  certainly 
in  demand,  and  that  first  week  we  could  have  used  3000  pairs  of  stockings 
and  socks.  The  poor  souls  were  truly  as  nearly  clothesless  as  could  be, 
and  you  may  appreciate  how  gratifying  it  was  to  have  them  ask  for  soap, 
towels  and  handkerchiefs.  Immediately  they  went  off  to  the  laundry 
building  to  wash  out  their  clothes  because  they  want  to  be  tidy  if  possible. 
Of  course,  one  garment  does  not  seem  much,  but  it  did  give  them  pleasure 
and  a  bit  of  warmth,  and  was  the  first  new  thing  received  in  four  years 
by  most  of  them. 

While  we  were  doing  this  at  Fains,  each  day  sending  away  those  who 
knew  where  their  relatives  lived,  and  two  or  three  hundred  more  to  an- 
other place  in  Fains  south  of  here,  and  each  day  receiving  new  arrivals, 
word  came  that  the  situation  at  La  Basse,  just  south  of  Sedan  to  our  north, 
was  terrible — 2000  to  3000  people  were  crowded  into  a  village  of  200 
without  any  doctor  or  care.  Three  of  our  workers  gathered  together 
more  clothes,  food  and  medicine,  getting  a  camion  from  Sermaize,  and 
started  with  the  Ford  from  here  right  out  across  the  last  battlefield.  The 
stories  they  bring  back  make  you  realize  that  Relief  Work  is  not  yet  over 
and  as  T.  Edmund  Harvey  said,  "When  the  soldiers  are  finished,  our 
work  commences."  The  people  back  of  the  German  lines  have  been 
starving,  living  on  stewed  nettles  and  cattle  beets,  and  I  have  a  loaf  of 
the  bread  for  you  to  see.  We  are  told  the  week  before  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  people  were  sent  into  La  Basse;  the  roads  leading  to  it  were 
blown  up  with  mines,  and  then  their  homes  were  pillaged.  All  things 
valuable  were  taken,  furniture  broken,  down  covers  emptied,  etc.  It 
truly  seems  that  war  breaks  every  bond  of  reason  and  right.  The  people 
were  fed  by  the  American  army  and  our  Friends  got  an  army  doctor,  but 
they  could  do  very  little  at  nursing  pneumonia  and  diphtheria  with  the 
people  living  in  the  church  stables.  The  army  took  200  dead  Germans 
out  of  the  houses — bodies  which  the  retreating  army  had  not  time  to 
bury. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  our  work  changed  suddenly.  One  day  1200  came 
in  from  Verdun.  They  were  young  men  who  had  been  held  as  civil 
prisoners  all  these  years.  They  were  in  camps  the  first  three  years,  and 
this  last  year  had  been  working  on  roads  leading  to  the  front. 


One  day  they  noticed  all  the  Germans  going  away  from  the  line,  and 
when  they  asked  what  was  happening,  first  learned  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  They  were  told  to  do  as  they  pleased  and  were  given  two  days' 
rations.  Not  knowing  where  they  were,  they  walked  toward  the  line  and 
were  collected  at  Verdun,  then  sent  on  to  us. 

Everyone  was  so  happy  to  be  free  once  more,  and  simply  ravenous. 
For  the  most  part  all  were  in  rags  except  some  who  had  found  American 
uniforms  on  the  way.  A  good  many  have  been  sick,  and  some  have  died 
just  because  they  were  so  thin.  These  French  doctors  ar£  not  such  as 
we  are  used  to;  they  seem  to  let  a  life  snuff  out  so  easily.  From  this 
please  do  not  think  I  was  entirely  in  charge  of  the  health  of  these  poor 
people.  I  was  simply  an  aid  until  we  could  get  a  nurse  from  Sermaize.  Now 
four  nurses  are  out  there  and  two  people  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  well 
ones.  I  have  had  a  frantic  time  finding  clothes  for  these  men,  but  at 
last  have  gotten  quite  a  good  supply  of  shirts  from  a  hospital  which  is 
closing,  and  some  shoes  have  come  from  the  American  Red  Cross.  Some 
day  I  may  write  a  book  on  feet  I  have  seen — the  most  awful  sores  to  dress 
from  poor  shoes  and  prods  from  German  boots.  Oh,  I  didn't  tell  you 
about  my  lovely  rabbit!  It  is  a  gift  from  a  nice  old  woman  who  was  in 
the  infirmary  with  her  little  grandson  four  or  five  days.  They  had  no 
clothes,  everything  having  been  lost  in  the  woods,  except  the  rabbit 
which  they  carried  on  for  nine  kilometers,  and  now  is  to  be  our  Christmas 
dinner.  A  young  French  teacher  who  arrived  with  a  tiny  baby  not  six 
weeks  old,  has  also  given  me  a  little  bottle  of  cologne.  The  infant's 
mother  died  of  a  fever  just  one  hour  before  they  had  to  evacuate,  and  the 
baby  is  now  in  a  civil  hospital  here  while  the  father  is  hunting  his  sister- 
in-law  somewhere  in  France.  So  you  see  there  are  stories  and  stories, 
and  I  only  wish  I  could  really  do  something  more  than  listen. 

One  is  so  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  situation,  especially  when  you 
have  been  in  France  only  seven  weeks.  I  can  only  hope  that  a  bit  of 
the  longing  in  my  heart  to  help  them  can  penetrate  through  the  hand- 
shake. At  last  someone  came  to  relieve  me,  and  I  left  Fains  for  my 
regular  work,  only  going  out  a  few  hours  to  see  the  people  and  talk  with 
them. 

I  just  hope  time  will  come  to  write  to  the  sewing  circle  and  let  them 
know  how  much  the  people  appreciate  the  nice  warm  sweaters  and  clothes 
and  the  demand  for  black  aprons  for  children. 


The  Home  Fires. 
One  of  the  men  working  at  Sermaize  writes  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  on 
this  side: 

"These  are  great  days  we  are  living  in.    I  hope  the  wave  of  liberalism 

will  sweep  the  world.   is  so  earnest  about  it  all.    She  almost 

has  tear-filled  eyes  when  she  impresses  the  men  at  93  St.  Michel  that 
our  work  will  never  end  and  that  we  must  be  strong  workers  in  the  liberal 
movement  when  we  return  home." 

The  same  note  has  been  struck  in  the  parting  messages  of  those  who 
have  recently  gone  to  France.  Its  meaning  might  be  comprehended  in 
the  popular  phrase:  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning."  This  may  have 
for  some  a  mere  sentimental  and  household  connotation.  It  might  be 
translated  into  any  number  of  possible  imperatives  such  as — "Be  sure  to 
feed  the  chickens  on  time."  "Go  to  meeting  regularly,"  or  "Don't  forget 
to  write."  But  I  believe  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  it  comes  from  the 
hearts  of  our  comrades  in  reconstruction,  transcends  the  very  proper, 
yet  limited,  significance  of  these  simple  behests.  It  means  more.  It 
means  to  each  one  something  different;  and  yet  in  a  larger  sense  the  same 
thing.  And  from  my  experience  with  these  men  I  would  interpret  it 
in  somewhat  the  following  way 

"Keep  your  lights  trimmed  and  burning.  But  wait  not  for  a  cataclysm 
to  usher  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth.  For  this  Kingdom  cometh 
not  through  violence,  but  through  the  energies  of  the  spirit. 

"No  man  liveth  to  himself  alone.  Therefore  look  about  you  and 
wince  not  from  the  summons  to  create  a  new  society.  Single-handed 
your  efforts  will  amount  to  little.  Co-operatively  you  can  achieve  real 
democracy — industrial  as  well  as  political. 

"Search  your  own  heart  and  purify  it.  Then  tarry  not  over  the  con- 
templation of  your  own  righteousness.  But  set  about  the  foundation 
work  of  a  socially  righteous  world  where  the  toilers  shall  be  emancipated 
from  the  evils  they  now  suffer." 

Unless  the  home  fires  of  an  unhesitating  and  applied  Christianity  are 
kept  burning  in  America  these  men  are  reluctant  to  take  ship  for  Europe. 
They  only  go  because  they  trust  their  associates  at  home  to  take  their 
places  in  every  humanitarian  movement.    Liberalism,  the  great  cause  of 
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internationalism  must  not  be  weakened  here.  The  force  of  greed,  re- 
action and  imperialism  are  too  powerfully  organized  to  be  overcome  by 
a  handful  of  "the  chosen."  We  must  all  find  a  place  in  the  work  "with 
every  tyrant  close  at  hand." 

To  men  returning  home  from  the  equipes  of  France,  to  those  who  re- 
main here,  especially  to  those  who  hold  the  C.  O.  position,  there  comes 
a  call  to  live  and  work  for  the  great  reconstruction  that  is  just  ahead. 
Thus  will  they  perform  a  double  service.  They  will  produce  a  moral 
ferment  at  home  which  may  lead  to  far-reaching  social  changes,  and  they 
will  lend  indispensable  spiritual  support  to  the  strong  band  of  youth  now 
pouring  out  its  love  for  the  healing  of  Europe. 


Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  During  Week  Ending  First 
Month  IS,  1919. 

Eighty-seven  boxes  in  all;  twenty-nine  from  Mennonites,  one  from 

Brethren  in  Christ.   

Beginnings  at  Verdun. 

As  stated  already  a  large  district  of  some  300  square  miles  has  been 
turned  over  to  Friends  for  their  special  management.  They  are  to  have 
a  free  hand  with  much  aid  from  the  French  government.  A  survey  has 
already  been  made  and  many  of  the  refugees  located  in  different  parts  of 
France.  It  is  hoped  to  get  them  back  to  their  ancestral  homes,  to  have 
these  ready  for  habitation  both  as  to  house  and  land,  to  provide  livestock 
and  machinery,  also  to  establish  co-operative  stores  to  prevent  profiteer- 
ing. It  will  be  an  interesting  experiment  in  Quaker  social  reorganization 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  following  comes  from  a  worker,  Francis  Birrell,  in  Reconstruction: — 

Work  is  at  last  beginning  in  the  "Verdun"  area.  It  has  been  delayed 
by  absence  of  transport  and  materials  and  by  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Peace. 

Ten  thousand  people  are  anxious  to  return,  only  five  per  cent,  of  the 
houses  are  still  standing,  the  land  is  furrowed  with  trenches,  and  made 
impassable  by  barbed  wire,  and  in  some  places  destroyed  by  shells.  The 
Mission  will  have  a  pretty  free  hand  to  do  what  it  likes,  and  is  committed 
to  nothing  except  to  show  its  "bonne  volonle."  How  many  baraque- 
mcnts  can  we  make  or  erect?  How  many  stores  can  we  get  started  for 
the  supply  of  necessities;  how  much  agricultural  machinery  can  we  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  communes  and  if  necessary  drive  ourselves?  How 
much  livestock,  rabbits,  chickens,  pigs,  etc.,  can  we  get  into  the  district, 
and  what  sources  of  supply  can  we  tap?  These  are  the  problems  that 
await  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  the  members  of  the  expedition 
as  a  whole.  There  is  no  time  to  waste  in  forming  this  estimate,  though 
probably  the  bulk  of  the  population  will  not  want  to  get  back  before 
Spring.  Still  there  ought  to  be  some  houses  for  them  to  come  back  to, 
some  agricultural  machinery  for  them  to  use,  some  furniture,  etc.,  to 
enable  them  to  move  in. 

The  Government  can  do  and  is  doing  much,  but  it  knows  it  cannot  do 
enough.  The  Department  has  at  its  disposal  a  few  hundred  huts,  but 
several  thousand  houses  have  been  destroyed  in  the  Meuse.  Govern- 
ment workshops  are  turning  out  huts  as  quickly  as  possible  to  cover  the 
region  from  Lille  to  Switzerland  over  an  area  extending  in  some  places 
to  a  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  kilometres.  Every  hut  we  can  produce  will 
be  welcomed.  The  Department  can  also  scrape  together  a  certain  amount 
of  agricultural  machinery,  particularly  plows.  But  again  it  will  not 
have  nearly  enough, — rather  less  than  one  for  each  destroyed  or  evacuated 
commune.  Further,  the  almost  brutal  rapidity  with  which  the  evacua- 
tion was  carried  out  prevented  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  from  taking 
any  of  their  machinery  with  them.  Any  machine  of  any  kind  that  we 
can  produce  will  be  welcomed. 

Following  this  will  be  found  some  details  of  proposed  work  in  the 
various  departments. 

The  first  work  to  be  undertaken  is  the  repair  work.  A  small  group  of 
men  is  already  engaged  upon  repairing  houses  at  Le  Neufour,  and  will 
later  on  undertake  Le  Claon  and  Les  Islettes.  As  soon  as  personnel 
allows,  a  second  repair  group  will  probably  be  started  at  Brabant-en- 
Argonne,  to  work  also  in  Recicourt  and  Parois;  and  it  is  hoped  that  further 
groups  will  be  established  later  on  at  Dombasle,  Clermont  and  Jouy-en- 
Argonne. 

A  workshop  for  making  doors  and  windows  for  repair  work  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  possible  at  Les  Islettes;  excellent  storage  accommoda- 
tion for  materials  and  hut  sections  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
owner  of  the  glass  factory.  A  railway  siding  adjoins  the  site,  and  there 
IB  a  light  railway  and  travelling  crane  which  serves  the  storage  sheds. 


As  soon  as  the  farmers  return  to  these  villages  they  will  need  stables 
for  the  housing  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  by  Autumn  barns  will  be 
required.  It  is  hoped  that  permission  may  be  obtained  to  use  military 
baraquements  already  existing  in  the  district  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
help  to  move  them  if  possible  and  necessary.  The  Engineer  of  the  De- 
partment will  probably  provide  and  erect  a  number  of  these  buildings. 

The  French  Government  is  encouraging  permanent  reconstruction  work 
by  co-operative  societies,  and  it  may  be  possible  when  our  temporary 
work  allows  of  it  to  give  some  help  in  connection  with  this  proposal. 

A  fund  of  15,000  francs  has  been  entrusted  to  us  by  Dr.  Kilham,  an 
American  lady  doctor,  to  be  used  in  teaching  boys  of  the  district  car- 
pentry or  other  trades  useful  for  reconstruction.  A  scheme  for  administer- 
ing this  fund  has  yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  it  will  take  the  form  either 
of  a  school  workshop  with  a  competent  paid  carpenter,  or  of  the  payment 
of  apprenticeship  fees  or  maintenance  of  boys  while  learning  a  trade.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  work  done  in  this  way  can  be  used  in  our  own  reconstruc- 
tion schemes. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  programme  outlined,  a  great  many  men  will 
be  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will  remain  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  most  urgent  work  in  the  canton  of  Clermont-en-Argonne, 
which,  given  the  necessary  personnel,  should  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
1919;  and  if  resources  permit,  work  can  be  undertaken  in  the  canton  of 
Varannes  after  that  date.  We  shall  hope  to  obtain  some  German  prisoner 
or  French  labor  to  work  with  us. 

The  district  is  comparatively  small,  and  all  kinds  of  relief  work  will 
be  needed  in  almost  all  parts  simultaneously.  We  intend  to  start  a  net- 
work of  small  centres  in  conjunction  with  other  departments,  over  the 
whole  area,  each  of  which  will  be  in  a  position  to  reach  the  villages  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood.  Beginning  with  at  least  three  agriculturists, 
with  one  team  of  horses  in  each,  it  will  be  our  object  to  prepare  large  com- 
munal gardens  for  every  village.  The  people  as  they  return  will  thus  find 
a  small  amount  of  land  all  ready  for  them  to  grow  the  most  necessary 
vegetables.  In  the  Spring,  as  the  cultivateurs  return  in  greater  numbers, 
we  hope  to  increase  the  size  of  the  equipes,  and  probably  to  create  several, 
new  intermediate  ones,  so  that  more  substantial  aid  can  be  given :  plowing, 
carting,  and  machine  repairing  are  sure  to  be  badly  needed. 

The  question  of  the  planting  and  care  of  fruit  trees  will  also  be  part  of 
our  work.  The  northwestern  corner  of  our  area  was  a  fruit-growing  dis- 
trict; investigations  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  this  direction  will  be 
made. 


Sewing  Department. 
Correction  for  Bulletin  No.  10. — Our  new  knitting  bulletin  was  compiled 
with  the  greatest  care  by  several  women  who  have  had  long  experience, 
not  only  in  actual  knitting,  but  in  making  out  new  patterns.  The  proof 
was  read  most  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  mistake  in  printing. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  an  error  in  the  directions  for  "Stockings  for  Refugee 
Women,"  on  page  7.  The  last  sentence  in  the  first  section  which  reads: 
"  Knit  without  narrowing  until  leg  measures  23  inches  from  top  of  purling  " 
should  read  "Knit  without  narrowing  until  leg  measures  13  inches  from 
top  of  purling." 

We  need  quantities  of  wool  stockings  for  refugee  men,  women  and  children. 

Our  women  workers  in  France  need  bed  slippers  with  lambs'  wool 
soles;  woolen  stockings  reaching  above  the  knee.   (Bulletin  No.  10.) 

Packing  and  Shipping. — A  pink  slip  with  list  of  contents  should  be  en- 
closed in  each  box  or  package,  no  matter  how  many  you  send  at  one  time. 
Often  the  boxes  come  to  the  store-room  several  days  apart,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  where  they  come  from  unless  there  is  a  slip  in  each  one. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  make  out  one  while  slip  for  each  shipment.  We 
will  supply  you  with  as  many  packing  slips  as  you  can  use.  It  helps  our 
work  greatly  to  have  them  carefully  filled  in. 

Some  Scrap  Books  were  sent  in  one  of  the  clothing  boxes  and  this  is 
the  letter  we  received  in  reply: 

"The  scrap  books  were  a  perfectly  inspired  idea!  If  dozens  of  little 
clutching  hands  and  dozens  of  pleading  voices,  'Moi,  un  livre!  Moi 
aujourd  'hui!  Oh!  qu'il  est  beau,  le  livre!  Je  VOUS  le  rendra  demainl 
Pour  regarder  les  anges,  Miss,  of  les  belles  images!  and  sticky  kisses 
implanted  on  the  said  angels  and  all  the  '(Mis'  and  '  Ahs"  of  ecstatic  bliss 
count  for  anything,  you  are  indeed  thanked  a  thousand  times  over,  not 
to  mention  the  letters  of  thanks  that  w  ith  every  good  intention  the  bairns 
hope  to  write  you.  If  they  are  not  quite  worn  aw  ay  In  the  tune  they  have 
made  the  rounds  of  the  dortoios,  the  books  shall  find  a  final  haven  in  the 
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infirmary  where  any  form  of  amusement  is  looked  upon  as  a  Godsend. 
It  was  perfectly  lovely  of  you  to  think  of  something  so  'just  right'  for  the 
bairns. 

"We  sleep  above  the  kindergarten  class-room,  and  as  we  pass  through 
the  passage,  the  babes  hurl  themselves  upon  us  and  beg  for  something  to 
play  with.  'A  bale!  A  piece  of  string!  A  top,  Miss!  A  sweetie!  A 
book!  A  doll!'  And  if  one's  pockets  by  ill  chance  happen  to  be  bare 
and  they  see  nothing  is  to  be  forthcoming — they  say,  as  a  last  resource, 
'One  kiss.'  It  became  an  equip?  saying,  'If  you've  nothing  more  worth 
while  to  give  me — then  give  me  a  kiss.'" 


We  are  glad  to  share  the  following  extract  of  a  recent  letter  from  Sophia 
Fry,  head  of  the  relief  work  in  Paris: 

"Your  magnificent  boxes  of  clothes  have,  with  the  English  bales, 
enabled  us  to  meet  the  demands  for  these  things.  Without  them  we  should 
have  been  powerless  to  give  at  all  adequately.  An  increasing  number  of 
repatries  are  coming  in  who  have  literally  nothing  except  what  they 
carry  in  their  hands,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  feel  that  they 
will,  at  least,  be  warmly  clothed  during  the  Winter. 

"We  find,  however,  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  of  the  places  where  we 
are  working,  that  the  people  are  not  by  any  means  very  poor — not  so 
poor  as  you  would  think.  The  authorities  and  we  ourselves  prefer  that 
they  buy  the  things  they  want,  as  we  shall  not  really  help  this  country 
if  we  encourage  a  spirit  of  begging,  which  has  never  existed  in  France. 
In  the  destroyed  areas,  the  people  cannot  literally  get  the  things  they 
want,  and  if  we  can  bring  the  necessities  of  life  within  their  reach  and 
encourage  mutual  aid  on  co-operative  principles,  we  shall  be  doing,  we 
hope,  lasting  and  useful  work." 


Report  of  Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  During  Week 

Ending  First  Month  25,  1919. 
Seventy-one  in  all;  six  from  Mennonites;  three  from  Brethren  in  Christ. 


Statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  Nineteen  Months,  Ending  Twelfth  Month  1,  1918. 

Shows  a  total  of  receipts  of  $909,731 .33.  The  largest  monthly  amount, 
$73,422.85,  was  received  Seventh  Month,  1917;  the  smallest,  $18,670.74, 
in  Eleventh  Month,  1917.  The  amount  received  Twelfth  Month,  1918, 
was  $53,970.54. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  30th  was  held  in  two  sessions 
for  the  first  time.  The  morning  session  considered  the  Queries  and  other 
matters  of  annual  business.  There  was  then  an  adjournment  till  evening. 
Supper  was  served  to  the  members  at  6  p.  m.,  after  which  Joseph  Elkinton 
gave  an  account  of  his  transcontinental  visit  to  Doukhobors  and  to 
Friends.  Walter  Smedley,  who  accompanied  Joseph  Elkinton  on  his 
journey,  was  acceptably  present. 


The  activity  of  the  Book  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting, 
in  the  effort  to  expand  the  usefulness  of  the  Book  Store  at  302  Arch  Street, 
continues.  A  very  considerable  list  of  books  of  special  interest  to  Friends 
is  in  stock,  and  the  Book  Store  stands  ready  to  serve  Friends  in  ordering 
books  from  American  or  English  publishers.  Correspondence  is  invited 
and  lists  of  books  relating  to  any  line  of  research  will  be  gladly  furnished. 
As  stated  by  Susanna  S.  Kite  in  an  article  in  a  previous  number  of  The 
Friend,  the  committee  will  welcome  suggestions  as  to  suitable  books 
to  add  to  the  list,  or  of  other  means  of  service.  There  is  a  desire  not 
merely  to  furnish  books,  but  to  stimulate  the  reading  habits  of  Friends. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Representative  Meeting  on  the  28th  consider- 
ed the  subject  of  a  Representation  in  Paris  to  speak  for  our  position  on 
Peace  with  others  as  way  might  open.  The  following  cablegrams  will 
indicate  the  decisions  reached: 

First  Month  28,  1919—3.30  p.  m. 
Charles  J.  Rhoads,  Amcross,  Paris: — 

As  result  of  Conference  with  Service  Committee,  our  Representative 
Meeting  to-day  appointed  J.  Henry  Scattergood  and  Charles  J.  Rhoads 
delegates  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  act  as  way  opens  with 
other  Friends  in  presenting  our  views  to  Peace  Conference  and  to  others 
gathered  in  Paris  also  for  any  other  service  in  this  cause  and  in  general 
to  support  League  of  Nations.    We  suggest  conference  with  London 


Friends,  but  give  you  power  to  act.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  when 
prepared  to  indicate  whether  proposition  is  practicable. 

George  M.  Warner,  Clerk. 

First  Month  28,  1919—3.35  p.  m. 
Thompson  Eliott,  140  Bishopsgate  St.,  Devonshire  House,  London: — 
Our  Representative  Meeting  to-day  appointed  J.  Henry  Scattergood 
and  Charles  J.  Rhoads  delegates  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to 
act  with  other  Friends  in  presenting  our  views  to  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris  and  any  other  service  in  this  cause,  we  advocate  support  of  League 
of  Nations,  but  give  them  power  to  act  and  suggested  they  confer  with 
London  Friends. 

George  M.  Warner,  Clerk. 


An  informal  conference  called  at  New  Year's  time  by  President  Edwards 
of  Earlham  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Friends.  J.  Passmore  Elkin- 
ton of  Philadelphia  was  present,  and  made  a  helpful  contribution.  It  is 
hoped  to  find  space  to  reprint  a  declaration  made  by  the  group  in  next 
week's  Friend. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Second  Month  1,  1919. 


Received  from  13  Meetings  $3,060.68 

Received  from  15  Individuals   517.75 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   44.00 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   3.90 

Received  for  Supplies   4.65 


$3,630.98 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Organic  Union. — "And  other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ; 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  (John  x:  16.) 

In  full  sympathy  with  the  editorial  remarks  on  this  subject  in  The 
Friend  of  Twelfth  Month  26th,  I  wish  to  contribute  my  mite  toward 
encouragement  of  the  thought.  It  matters  not  how  dark,  or  seemingly 
impossible  is  the  prospect,  there  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
real  Christian  that  such  a  coming  together  as  indicated  in  the  action  of 
the  Conference  as  published  in  said  number  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
Christ's  teaching  and  in  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  Will. 

It  is  a  deep  satisfaction  to  the  writer  that  the  Society  of  Friends  was 
represented  in  that  Conference,  though  unofficially.  Joining  the  Society 
from  convincement  of  the  truth  of  its  principles,  now  forty-five  years  ago, 
having  read  considerable  of  the  history  and  lives  of  Early  Friends  as  well 
as  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  just  preceding  them  and  of  other 
Church  history  by  that  time,  Quakerism,  as  promulgated  and  lived  by  the 
Early  Friends,  has  ever  been  to  me  synonymous  with  the  phrase,  "Primi- 
tive Christianity  Revived."  They  were  "Publishers  of  Truth."  Truth 
is  unchangeable.  Therefore  Quakerism,  as  synonymous  with  Christiani- 
ty, must  be  eternally  true,  adapted  to  the  needs  and  within  the  reach 
and  capacity  of  all  men,  whatever  their  race,  nationality,  or  speech,  or 
in  whatsoever  physical  environment  or  social  condition.  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  therefore,  if  their  life  is  in  keeping  with  this  profession,  should 
be  in  the  van  in  such  a  movement  as  this.  Quoting  from  said  editorial, 
"Christianity  can  ignore  such  a  demonstration  only  at  its  imminent  peril." 

When  we  review  the  rents  and  divisions  within  the  Society  of  Friends 
during  the  century  just  past,  there  is  truly  cause  for  deep  searchings  of 
heart  as  to  the  cause.  And  through  the  recent  provings,  when  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  Society  have  drawn  somewhat  together  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  times,  has  the  concern  not  been  raised  in  many  hearts  that 
there  might  be  a  going  forward  on  this  line  within  the  limits  of  all  sections 
bearing  the  name  of  Friends? 

Such  a  condition  within  the  nominal  Society  seems  to  me  a  primary 
consideration  for  us.  Such  a  coming  together  does  not  mean  the  sur- 
render of  any  essential  Christian  principle,  nor  of  the  maintenance  of  any 
form  or  practice  not  consistent  with  the  principle.  The  main  differences 
between  us  were  stated  before  the  Conference  as  differences,  "in  the 
methods  by  which  the  various  branches  of  the  Church  universal  seek  to 
give  effective  expression  to  their  principles."  Can  there  not  be  a  return 
to  the  ancient  foundation  of  worship  and  ministry? 

Davtd  C.  Henderson,  Brainerd,  Minn. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 

WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       ->  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  6b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY;,  N„  J. 

A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year* 

NATHAN  L,  JONES, 

Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 


H  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  J  LOCUST  24J 


YOUNG  FRIENDS!! 

Are  You  Planning  To  Attend  College? 
If  So,  Investigate 

EARLHAM  COLLEGE 

RICHMOND.  INDIANA 

A  Friends'  College  under  the  care  of  Indiana 
and  Western  Yearly  Meetings. 

Information  furnished  and  literature  sent 
upon  application. 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  President 
EARLHAM,       ....  INDIANA 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  the  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL ,  Direc tor 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  13.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funeral* 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals* 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards        Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE   LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Friendi'  Funeral* 
Ball  'Phona  •■  Spruea  !•«• 


Look  over  your 
advertising  material 


Now,  honestly,  does  it  compare 
favorably  with  other  houses  in 
your  line?  Will  it  sell  your 
goods  in  preference  to  your 
competitors  ? 

Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


^Optician  > 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  books  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 
THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 
The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 
THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 

Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 


WALL    PAPERS— 4//  Grades 

Custom  of  FrienJs  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  hy  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Pliila.  &  Reading  R  R 
Established  1S49.      Bell  'Phone. 


GENEALOGY 

is  the  science  of  personal  identification.  Family  charts 
prepared  from  thousands  of  authentic  sources,  one 
dollar  each.  For  information  requiring  research,  enclose 
purple  stamps. 

CHARLES  E.  LUKENS 

150  FRANCONIA  AVENUE.        MARION  rUim 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test  ? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing ,  Mailing,  etc. 

63*  Gto*»s*k#  S' 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR, 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

*  FOR 
CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTIC  ULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron, 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spro»  17-81    •    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLIMGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"RECONSTRUCTION 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.50  PER  YEAR. 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOG* 


A  Wide  Field 
For  Investment 

In  buying  securities  it  is  best  to  take 
a  broad  view  of  the  investment  field. 

Such  a  view  is  afforded  by  our 
monthly  bond  circulars,  which  present 
a  list  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  issues 
of  high-grade  bonds  and  short-term 
notes. 

Our  February  offerings  will  be  furnished  upon 
rsquestfor  PF-203. 

The  National  City 


Correspondent  Offices  in  35  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


GUARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


10,000,000 


CAPITAL ) 

and  y 
SURPLUS ) 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


TUNESASSA 


iTEDNESS 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henrt  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forstthe, 
Mart  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  O. 


THE  RED  CAP  ON  THE  CROSS.* 
Richard  Roberts  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  of  the  present- 
day  religious  writers  and  teachers.  He  has  been  heard  in  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  in  Young  Friends'  groups 
more  than  once.  His  "  Renascence  of  Faith,"  published  some 
years  ago,  was  a  rare  spiritual  tonic  to  many  who  read  it.  He 
has  a  vigorous  stv'le  of  w-jtmor  and  hi«  thinking  jc  of  the  kind 
that  makes  his  readers  think  for  themselves,  as  well  as  follow 
his  line  of  thought.  In  common  with  most  of  his  kind  he  has 
been  prophesying  "the  new  order"  which  is  to  come  out  of 
the  present  world  welter  and  reconstruct  human  society.  The 
proletarian  rising  in  Russia  a  year  ago  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
fore-runner  of  this  world  movement.  This  book,  however,  is 
not  based  upon  that  hope.  Richard  Roberts  confines  himself 
"to  the  spiritual  and  moral  conditions  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
society."  In  that  field  he  can  speak  with  authority  and  we 
can  be  attentive  listeners.  "The  banner  of  the  cross  and  its 
red  cap  of  revolution,"  produced  some  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
us  until  we  realized  that  "the  revolution  [is]  not  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  but  of  mind  and  spirit."  These  telling  phrases 
are  quoted  from  George  Lansbury  in  his  foreword  to  the  book. 

The  method  of  Christianity  is  recognized  as  revolutionary. 
It  gives  us  a  new  heart  and  a  new  hope.  It  inspires  us  with  a 
passion  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible  from  the  political,  social 
and  economic  order,  all  the  taint  of  selfishness  and  oppression, 
iven  in  those  who  can  not  believe  that  any  human  system  is 
imminent,  under  which  avarice  and  greed  will  not  somehow 
flourish,  there  is  still  a  plain  road  of  progress  opened.  The 
method  of  Christianity,  in  other  words,  as  applied  to  life,  is 
not  visionary,  but  practical.  It  is  this  thesis  which  Richard 
Roberts  develops.  His  plea  is  for  a  new  "religious  synthesis" 
that  shall  avert  the  "dance  of  death"  that  has  not,  apparently, 
been  absent  from  the  present  proletariat  uprising. 

Three  chapters  of  the  book  contain  an  indictment  of  the 
present  situation.  The  title  of  the  first  of  these — "The  Dis- 
inherited," indicates  something  of  the  direction  of  the  thought. 

*The  Red  Cap  on  the  Cross,  Richard  Roberts.  London.  Headley 
Bros.,  72  Oxford  St.,  W.  1,  127  pages,  2/6. 


"Change of  Heart,"  "The  New  Man,"  "Judgment  and  Mercy" 
are  captions  of  the  constructive  chapters  that  point  the  way 
of  climax  in  the  "new  order"  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Reconstruction  on  the  religious  basis  is  possible  for  each  of 
us  now,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  present  evil  world.  We  are 
not  sure  this  reconstruction  was  ever  set  forth,  apart  from  our 
Lord's  own  words,  in  a  more  ringing  appeal  than  in  the  oft- 
quoted  passage  from  Thomas  Story  which  follows.  Those  of 
us  who  feel  confused  about  the  present  order  will  do  well  to 
ponder  how  "life,"  "will"  and  the  "world"  put  on  new  mean- 
ing when  yielded  at  His  command  and  returned  to  us  "from 
His  hand." 

"The  Lord  called  for  my  life  and  I  offered  it  at  his  foot- 
stool, but  He  gave  it  to  me  as  a  prey  with  unspeakable  addi- 
tions. He  called  for  my  will  and  I  resigned  it  at  His  call,  but 
He  returned  me  His  own  in  token  of  His  love.  He  called  for 
the  world  and  I  laid  it  at  His  feet  with  the  crowns  thereof,  1 
withheld  them  not  at  the  beckoning  of  His  hand.  But  mark 
the  benefit  of  exchange!  For  He  gave  me  instead  of  earth  a 
Kingdom  of  eternal  peace;  and  in  lieu  of  crowns  of  vanity  a 
crown  of  glory."  J.  H.  B. 

THE  QUAKER  MESSAGE  FOR  THE  PRESENT  HOUR. 

Declaration  made  by  Friends  in  Conference  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  at  New 

Year's,  1919. 

Having  spent  some  days  together  considering,  in  the  presence 
of  our  Father,  how  we  shall  frame  our  answer  to  the  call  of 
the  present  hour  in  the  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
which  we  belong,  we  have  come  to  feel  that  we  should  pass  on 
to  our  fellow-members  some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  come 
to  us. 

In  addition  to  the  service  which  we  have  in  common  with 
all  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  proclamation  of  His  Gospel 
of  love  and  power,  the  love  of  God  which  forgives  the  repentant 
sinner  and  the  power  which  redeems  him  from  the  slavery  of 
sin,  we  have  an  obligation  to  give  emphasis  to  that  phase  of 
Christian  truth  which  is  our  especial  message.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  human  group  can  grasp  fully  or  advocate 
in  adequate  manner  the  whole  round  of  Divine  truth.  One 
of  our  sister  Churches  may  feel  led  to  place  the  emphasis  upon 
one  phase  of  the  truth  and  each  other  upon  another.  In  the 
faithfulness  of  all  we  may  hope  to  gain  an  increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  "the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God."  For  Friends 
to  fail  in  our  share  of  this  service  means  loss  to  all. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  we  can  trace  throughout  our  Quaker 
history  a  special  recognition  of  a  truth  that  has  direct  bearing 
upon  present  conditions.  George  Fox  discovered  for  himself 
and  testified  to  men  in  all  places  and  of  every  race  that  Jesus 
Christ  can  speak  to  each  individual  soul,  and  lead,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  human  agency,  those  who  surrender 
themselves  to  Him.  This  truth  became  the  foundation  of  his 
theory  of  spiritual  democracy  which  was  manifested  in  many 
outward  acts  which  we  have  known  as  Quaker  testimonies 
and  in  some  differences  of  practice  which  have  distinguished 
us  from  other  Christians. 

Since  we  as  Friends  are  convinced  that  the  intimate,  con- 
stant relation  of  God  with  man  is  the  most  vital  and  important 
fact  of  life,  we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  this  relation 
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as  the  chief  purpose  of  our  life  as  individuals  and  as  a  religious 
group.  It  follows,  then,  both  because  of  its  preciousness  and 
possibilities  that  the  individual  personality  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. 

We  see  in  the  passing  of  political  autocracy  and  the  progress 
of  democracy,  in  the  growing  power  of  the  common  people 
and  the  advance  of  the  hosts  of  labor,  combined  with  the  fresh 
demonstration  of  the  awful  depth  of  man's  sin  when  apart 
from  God,  and  of  his  need  of  deliverance  and  power,  an  op- 
portunity and  a  call  for  us  just  now  to  give  forth  with  our  best 
energy  and  intelligence  the  message  which  George  Fox  gave 
to  his  age;  that  the  true  basis  of  democracy  is  that  of  common 
and  equal  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ;  that  in  Him  all  may  be 
saved  and  are  equal,  and  all  are  brethren. 

Friends  are  not  alone  in  realizing  that  the  cure  for  the 
world's  ills  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel,  but  there  is  need  for 
our  interpretation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  cure  is  to  oper- 
ate. Friends  do  not  plead  merely  for  the  strong  to  be  patient 
with  the  weak,  the  rich  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  the  employer 
to  pay  fair  wages  and  the  employee  to  refrain  from  bitterness; 
we  say  rather  to  all,  "ye  are  brethren"  and  we  call  upon  all 
to  follow  the  example  of  Him  who  "came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  many." 
A  true  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  man  to 
society  demands  that  he  shall  look  upon  his  business,  his 
political  powers,  his  friendships  as  means  by  which  he  can 
serve  God  and  his  fellow-men  and  not  as  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance his  selfish  interests. 

To  bring  the  world  to  this  position  calls  for  a  type  of  Chris- 
tianity which  does  not  exalt  creed  or  dogma  or  ritual  but  de- 
mands changed  lives — which  is  marked  by  that  interpretation 
of  religion  which  makes  it  the  motive  which  permeates  and 
transforms  every  activity  of  one's  being  and  brings  them  all 
into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  There  is  an  inherent 
harmony  between  our  valuation  of  personality  and  right  social, 
industrial  and  political  systems.  Wherever  present  social,  in- 
dustrial and  political  systems  conflict  with  this  conviction  we 
must  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  position,  fortune  and 
sentiment.  All  of  our  resources  must  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  this  conviction,  and  we  hereby  commit  ourselves  un- 
reservedly to  the  faith  that  only  by  the  application  of  these 
fundamental  conceptions  of  life  will  come  healing  to  the  nations 
as  well  as  fullness  and  righteousness  in  individual  relationships. 

A  spiritual  democracy  characterized  by  such  a  life  is  the 
need  of  to-day  and  has  in  it  the  answer  to  the  unrest  and  strife 
which  many  thoughtful  men  are  fearing.  For  Friends  to  have 
any  share  in  propagating  this  will  be  a  high  privilege.  They 
have  long  cherished  a  very  high  ideal.  The  world  now  needs 
in  an  especial  degree,  the  example  of  lives  which  conform  to 
that  ideal. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS? 

The  League  of  Nations  may  be  a  League  of  governments 
and  rulers:  it  may  be  a  League  of  Peoples.  Liberal  Americans 
and  the  Socialist  and  Labor  forces  of  Europe  are  insistent  that 
it  be  the  latter  kind  of  an  organization.  President  Wilson 
speaks  for  them  and  for  us.  On  the  25th  ult.,  in  addressing  the 
Peace  Congress  he  said :  "  We  are  not  representative  of  govern- 
ments, but  of  peoples.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  govern- 
ments.   We  must  satisfy  mankind." 

On  the  other  hand  are  those  who  desire  a  mere  centraliza- 
tion of  parliamentary  power  and  a  combining  of  all  armaments 
into  a  gigantic  police  force.  Under  their  scheme  the  exploita- 
tion of  backward  countries  would  continue  (in  fact  they  con- 
sider it  "unbelievable"  that  the  President  should  propose  the 
internationalization  of  these  territories)  and  competitions  be- 
tween certain  citizens  of  the  different  nations  over  spheres  of 
influence  would  sow  the  ground  for  military  conflict.  Such  an 
alliance  would  not  eliminate  the  sources  of  friction  which  are 
really  economic,  and  would  lead  undoubtedly  to  the  suppression 
of  the  growth  of  free  institutions.  A  dangerous  bureaucracy 
or  trust,  anti-social  and  anti-democratic  in  its  tendencies,  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  plan. 


There  are  men  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  in  our  own 
Congress  and  Senate  who  are  eager  for  this  kind  of  a  League — 
a  so-called  League  of  Business  Men's  Republics.  Friends  of 
peace  must  bring  pressure  upon  them  to  stand  for  a  truly 
democratic  league  which  will  secure  for  all  peoples  great  and 
small: 

(1)  Security:  the  due  protection  of  national  existence. 

(2)  Equality  of  economic  opportunity. 

In  this  connection  we  may  be  helped  by  the  literature  of  the 
League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  130  West  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York  City.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  groups  of 
loyal  American  liberals  who  are  working,  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  for  the  right  kind  of  a  peace. 

The  importance  of  the  economic  structure  which  must 
underlie  a  durable  and  equable  peace  is  well  presented  in  two 
recent  books:  "The  Peoples'  Part  in  Peace,"  by  Ordway  Tead 
(Century  Co.,  N.  Y.),  and  "The  League  of  Nations  To-day 
and  To-morrow,"  by  Horace  M.  Kallen  (Marshall  Jones  Co., 
Boston). 

There  is  no  issue  more  immediate  and  pressing  than  the 
issue  between  an  Alliance  of  Militaristic  Nations  and  a  Society 
of  Free  Peoples.  You  can  effect  the  outcome  in  two  ways — 
by  cabling  to  the  President  at  Paris  and  better  still  by  writing 
to  our  Representatives  and  Senators  at  Washington. 

Robert  W.  Dunn,  for  the  International  Relations  Sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Peace  Committee,  304  Arch  Street. 


WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

Westtown  has  had  an  unusual  experience  with  skating  this 
year.  The  nights  for  weeks  past  have  been  cold  enough  to 
stiffen  up  the  ice,  and  to  add  enough  to  the  thickness  to  make 
up  for  the  melting  during  the  day.  Very  few  afternoons  have 
been  cold  enough  to  allow  of  skating  after  school  closed,  and 
we  have  therefore  resorted  to  the  plan  of  delaying  the  opening 
of  school  until  9. 1 5  in  the  morning.  The  School  has  on  these 
days  been  held  until  3.50  p.  m.,  thus  enabling  us  to  get  in  a 
full  day's  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  full  benefit  from 
the  ice. 

On  First  Month  25th,  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  came 
to  Westtown  for  the  week  end.  They  were  helpful  in  several 
ways;  in  meeting,  in  the  evening  collection  on  First-day,  and 
by  their  presence  among  us,  they  increased  the  interest  of  our 
boys  and  girls  in  the  things  for  which  the  Committee  stands. 

William  Byron  Forbush  lectured  at  the  School  on  the  29th 
of  First  Month.  He  used  as  his  thesis  the  statement  that 
the  young  people  of  to-day  are  suffering  from  too  much 
leisure,  too  much  money,  and  too  much  liberty.  While  to 
the  older  ones  present  it  seemed  that  he  clearly  established 
his  points,  there  were  probably  a  number  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  (to  adapt  the  old  saying)  "convinced  against  their  will 
are  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

The  boys  of  the  School  were  much  interested  in  a  talk  given 
by  F.  E.  Soule,  on  "Fire  Risks  and  Fire  Drills  at  Westtown." 
The  speaker,  who  is  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  in  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.,  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  his  task.  His  work  in 
Coatesville  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  he  has  chosen  to  equip 
himself  with  the  knowledge  and  the  training  of  a  professional 
fire-fighter.  The  boys  were  quick  to  recognize  this,  listened 
with  marked  attention,  and  have  since  begun  the  organization 
of  the  Westtown  Fire  Brigade,  along  the  lines  he  suggested. 
The  speaker  promised  to  come  later,  unannounced,  to  observe 
an  impromptu  drill,  and  to  bring  along  some  men  who  will 
demonstrate  methods  of  rescue  and  first  aid  measures  used  im 
fire-fighting.  I 

The  girls  already  have  an  organization  for  Fire  Drill,  worked! 
out  along  other  lines.  I 

Mary  B.  Pattison,  who  for  more  than  three  years  has  beerB 
at  relief  work  with  the  English  Friends,  was  at  the  School  on 
the  first  inst.  She  spoke  very  interestingly  in  the  joint  colB 
lection  in  the  evening,  on  War  Relief  Service  in  Russia,  whenM 
she  has  been  at  work  for  two  years.  I 
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TUNESASSA  NOTES. 

The  occurrences  of  daily  life  at  the  School  are  necessarily 
and  most  properly  routine  in  character.  A  day  at  Tunesassa 
is  divided  into  periods  of  study,  recitations,  work  and  play. 
Frequently,  the  Family  and  pupils  participate  in  wholesome 
pastimes  together.  Much  interest  is  shown  by  the  girls  in 
their  domestic  science  lessons.  Both  girls  and  boys  are  taught 
drawing  by  a  teacher  trained  in  this  line.  Three  of  our  scholars 
creditably  passed  the  Regent's  examination  in  spelling  at 
Salamanca. 

Some  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Indians  to 
share  in  the  dictation  of  policy  and  conduct  of  the  School.  At 
present,  the  boys'  governor  and  one  of  the  housekeepers  are 
Indians. 

Aaron  and  Eva  Edkin  and  Arthur  Pennell,  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  having  care  of  this  institution, 
recently  spent  three  days  here.  Since  then  Joseph  Elkinton, 
also  an  interested  member  of  the  same  Committee,  made  us 
a  week-end  visit.  Last  First-day  evening,  he  gave  an  informal 
talk  to  the  children,  narrating  incidents  of  his  late  trip  to  the 
Doukhobors  and  to  the  Indians  of  the  West.  E 

H.  B.  L. 

First  Month  29,  1919. 

DANIEL  OLIVER'S  WORK. 

Brumana  Relief  Hospital,  Brumana,  Lebanon. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend,  Philadelphia: — 

In  my  previous  letter  to  The  Friend,  I  confined  myself  to 
a  brief  description  of  Daniel  Oliver,  a  strong,  permeating  and 
cheerful  personality  which  has  been  all  throughout  these  four 
years  of  misery  and  suffering,  a  source  of  comfort  and  of  help 
to  a  very  large  number  of  the  natives  of  this  land.  In  this  and 
the  letters  to  follow,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  a  Syrian  who  saw 
his  countrymen  suffering,  to  dwell  in  more  detail  upon  the 
relief  work  which  this  good  Quaker  has  been  able  to  do  among 
us. 

Great  self-denial,  love  of  service,  perseverance  under  dif- 
ficulties and  in  the  face  of  what  would  have  been  overwhelming 
obstacles  to  many,  these  are  only  some,  yea  only  a  few,  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  man  doing  this  work. 

He  saw  the  pitiable  conditions  around  him;  vast  numbers 
dying  from  starvation;  epidemics  of  disease  of  one  kind  or 
another,  spreading  like  fire  and  depopulating  the  country; 
children  previously  healthy  and  strong,  with  parents  to  look 
after  them  and  homes  to  shelter  them,  became  wretchedly 
poor,  greatly  emaciated,  and  wrinkled  like  the  very  old,  with 
no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  nothing  but  open  sheds  here 
and  there  to  sleep  in,  starvation  overtaking  their  parents 
after  having  sold  everything  they  possessed  and  sending  them 
to  their  graves. 

His  heart,  big  and  sympathizing,  went  out  to  them,  and  he 
tried  to  help  those  in  need,  following  his  Master's  words  in 
St.  Matthew  xxv:  35-40. 

He  began  a  bread  distribution,  taking  on  his  lists  primarily' 
children  and  women.  Large  numbers  of  these  destitute 
creatures  assembled  every  day  at  noon  at  the  kitchen  window 
of  the  "Old  Castle"  at  Ras  el  Metn,  many  of  them  coming 
long  distances  from  neighboring  villages  and  many  from  this 
same  village.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  them  thus  gathered;  but 
surely  not  a  pleasant  one.  Daniel  Oliver  himself  attended 
the  distributions,  giving  out  the  bread  with  his  own  hands. 
As  a  consequence  he  came  to  know  every  person  and  to  know 
their  needs.  Over  350  received  bread  daily  in  this  way,  and 
over  650  are  to-day  on  the  distribution  list  asking  bread  in 
the  same  way. 

When  the  lists  of  the  poor  of  the  different  villages  were 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those  in  need,  Daniel 
Oliver  and  myself  visited  these  villages,  and  there  and  then, 
obtained  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  needy,  as 
well  as  made  the  correct  lists. 

Oftentimes  before,  the  Turkish  Government  would  send 
out  orders  to  the  different  villages  asking  the  sheiks  of  the 


same  to  make  out  their  own  lists  of  their  poor,  and  promising 
at  the  same  time  to  take  care  of  these  poor.  But,  as  was 
always  the  case  with  the  Turks,  and  those  of  the  natives  em- 
loyed  by  the  Turks,  all  such  promises  proved,  in  the  end,  empty 
and  false.  The  people  therefore  were  more  or  less  despondent 
when  such  lists  were  demanded.  Soon,  however,  they  learned 
that  the  Quaker  Missionary  of  Ras  el  Metn  is  not  a  Turk,  but 
one  who  oftener  did  than  said.  Likewise,  such  was  and  is 
the  belief  of  the  people  in  the  American  Missionaries,  who,  also 
through  God's  grace.,  have  stayed  on  in  thk  rnnntry.  and  who 
did  excellent  work  for  the  poor,  whether  in  Beyrout  or  in  the 
Lebanon. 

To-day  there  is  a  little  orphan  boy  in  the  Ras  Orphanage, 
who,  when  asked  who  his  father  is,  would  say  the  "  Khawaja" 
(meaning  D.  Oliver).  Little  Dahir  was  the  first  orphan  taken 
in.  He,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
said  Orphanage. 

Poor  boy!  But  why  poor?  It  is  true,  I  was  thinking  only 
of  his  past,  and  for  the  moment,  his  present  condition  was  not 
in  my  mind.  Clothed,  or  rather  and  more  correct,  only  partly 
covered  with  dirty  rags;  his  body  painted  over,  as  it  were, 
with  vermin;  his  head  badly  wounded  in  several  places;  thin, 
emaciated,  and  extremely  wrinkled;  dull-minded,  almost  to 
stupidity;  thus  the  previously  wretched  little  boy,  Dahir,  with 
all  these  war  products,  used  to  come  every  day,  and  with  a 
scarcely  loud  enough  voice,  would  ask,  at  the  end  of  each 
distribution,  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  He  came  from  a  neighboring 
village,  Arseen,  and  made  for  his  temporary  home  at  Ras  el 
Metn  an  open  shed  which,  then  being  the  Winter  season,  shelt- 
ered the  poor  fellow  from  the  rain,  but  not  from  the  stormy 
wind  and  the  terrible  cold  of  the  mountain. 

And  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  boy,  almost  miracu- 
lous. Daniel  Oliver's  sympathy  did  not,  however,  need  all 
this  to  be  moved.  He  took  the  boy  into  his  own  house,  where, 
with  his  own  hands,  he  burned  the  filthy  rags  which  little 
Dahir  had  on  him,  shaved  his  head  and  washed  it  with  spirit, 
and  bathed  a  skeleton  (for  truly  the  boy  was  simply  skin  and 
bones)  with  hot  water  and  carbolic  soap.  "  Kattir  Kheirak" 
said  little  Dahir,  while  in  the  bath,  to  his  rescuer!  For  some 
days  after,  the  child  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety,  as  his  di- 
gestion was  so  poor  that  almost  everything  that  was  given 
him  to  eat  was  quickly  vomited  out  again.  But  with  care 
and  good  feeding  the  boy  pulled  through;  and  to-day  he  is 
fat,  energetic,  intelligent  and  very  promising. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  Daniel  Oliver  looks  after  his  or- 
phans, and  this  is  the  way  that  makes  a  man  always  feel  happy 
and  young.  Nothing  can  make  a  man  as  happy,  and  can  keep 
him  fresh  and  young,  as  such  services  thai  are  rendered  to  make 
other  people  happy. 

Nejib  Constantine  Sa'd,  M.  D. 

Brumana,  Lebanon. 

Ninth  Month  12,  1918. 


FRUITS  OF  A  FIVE  DAYS'  OUTING. 

A  Day  Among  the  Mennonites  and  Other  Days. 

WALTER  L.  MOORE. 


(Continued  from  page  401.) 

The  following  night  was  spent  in  the  beautiful  home  of  our 
zealous  young  friend,  David  Landis — a  minister  among  his 
people — the  memory  of  whose  hospitality  and  that  of  his  wite 
and  three  interesting  children  will  not  soon  be  effaced. 

Amid  the  thrill  of  our  new  experiences,  intensified  by  the 
scenic  beauty  of  our  environment,  breathing  the  pure  air  of 
a  delightful  morning,  we  set  forth  from  the  land  of  these  dear 
people  with  the  peace  of  God  in  our  souls.  In  the  succeeding 
three  days  much  of  rich  and  interesting  experience  awaited 
us;  it  seemed  as  though  each  mile  of  our  course  awakened  in 
us  a  deeper  sympathy  for  the  great  universal  heart  of  humanity 
as  distinct  from  any  narrowness  of  sect  or  of  enforced  view- 
point in  regard  to  the  great  problems  awaiting  solution  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  whose  citizens  we  were.    Past  the  interest- 
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ing  city  of  Lancaster — once  the  greatest  inland  metropolis  of 
America,  and  for  a  short  while  in  Colonial  days  the  nation's 
capital,  thence  across  the  broad  Susquehanna  River,  shimmer- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  Summer  sun,  through  York,  another  of 
Pennsylvania's  growing,  smaller  cities,  and  still  on  we  traveled 
amid  scenes  of  historic  interest  and  of  pleasing  variety,  until 
noon  found  us  entering  Gettysburg.  Strong  as  may  be  one's 
conviction  as  to  the  wrongfulness  of  war,  no  heart  that  truly 
beats  for  humanity's  struggle  towards  higher  ideals  can  visit 

this  historic  spot  without  a  sense,  sickening  it  may  be,  of  the 

tremendous  energy,  material  and  spiritual,  that  was  spent 
here  in  the  three  days  of  dreadful  fratricidal  conflict.  There 
are  elements  in  civil  warfare  which  are  hard  to  understand 
until  we  come  to  realize  that  it  is  not  by  ties  of  blood  and 
kinship  that  the  peaceful  equilibrium  of  peoples  is  sustained, 
but  by  the  diligent  keeping  of  the  condescending  love  of  God 
in  the  heart,  for  "out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  passing  up,  over  and  down  the 
eastern  mountain  wall  of  the  charming  Cumberland  Valley; 
then,  as  evening  drew  on,  we  found  our  way  to  the  home  of 
the  courteous  young  Mennonite  farmer  where  our  C.  O.  friend, 
Harold  M.  Lane,  had  exchanged  the  durance  of  Camp  Meade 
to  don  the  garb  of  a  farmer's  helper.  As  we  beheld  him  there 
busied  amid  the  din  and  dust  and  chaff  of  the  threshing  of  a 
rich  harvest  of  wheat,  we  could  but  hope  that  out  of  his  recent 
unique  experiences  amid  so  much  that  could  but  be  repugnant 
to  a  refined  sensibility  there  would  eventually  come  forth  to 
him  for  use  in  after  years  the  beautiful  yellow  grain  of  a  rich 
though  chastened  experience.  His  employer  readily  assented 
to  our  plan  of  having  Harold  go  with  us  to  spend  the  night  as 
our  guest  at  Hagerstown.  Can  we  forget  that  precious  season 
together,  ere  retiring  for  the  night,  when'  we  five,  after  Bible 
reading,  found  our  hearts  knit  together  under  the  tendering 
influence  of  the  felt  presence  of  Another  "in  our  midst."  As 
H.  M.  L.  wrote  afterward,  "The  contact  with  old  friends,  with 
people  of  like  ideals  and  interests,  was  indeed  most  welcome 
in  its  stimulating  and  encouraging  effect."  The  next  morn- 
ing, after  returning  our  young  friend  to  his  farm  work,  and 
with  the  pleasure  that  follows  the  accomplishment  of  purposes 
of  good,  we  sped  our  way  up  the  ever  beautiful  Cumberland 
Valley  to  Harrisburg.  Here  we  surprised  our  genial  Friend, 
George  R.  Chambers,  who  for  some  years  has  held  a  responsible 
government  position  within  Pennsylvania's  splendid  though 
scandalously  costly  capitol.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
journeying  towards  the  town  of  Lebanon,  which,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  that  name,  formed  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
prosperous  towns  through  which  we  had  passed,  and  which 
bespeak  the  marvellous  prosperity  of  a  section  of  country 
which,  in  like  area,  can  scarcely  be  matched  the  world  over. 

That  evening  shall  ever  be  to  us  who  remain  to  tread  life's 
pathway  a  sacred  spot  in  the  field  of  memory.  The  surest 
and  most  lasting  friendships  are  declared  to  be  those  whose 
roots  are  set  in  our  youth.  More  than  three  days  had  now 
been  spent  together  in  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  experiences  of 
a  sort  that  enrich  the  soul  and  quicken  and  enlarge  the  sym- 
pathies that  too  often  lie  dormant  amid  the  stress  of  things 
that  centre  in  the  material  rather  than  in  the  spiritual  activities 
of  our  nature.  Ah!  little  did  we  know  that  when  two  months 
had  sped  their  course  one  of  our  number  would  be  called  to 
that  Higher  Realm,  the  pathway  to  which,  as  he  confided  to 
us  that  evening,  was  by  him  being  laid  upon  the  enduring 
foundation  of  private  meditation  and  prayer — 

"Life  is  indeed  no  holiday  therein 
Are  want,  and  woe,  and  sin, 
Death  and  its  nameless  fears,  and  over  all 
Our  pitying  tears  must  fall." 

Next  morning,  with  faces  set  homeward,  the  last  day's 
journey  was  begun.  The  route  taken  was  one  that  included 
two  very  interesting  features  of  the  country  traversed — the 
one  physical,  the  other  historical.  Reference  is  here  to  the 
Lititz  Spring  and  the  old  cloister  at  Ephrata.  The  former 
is  remarkable  for  the  clear,  cold,  pure  water  that  issues  from 


a  group  of  rocks  in  sufficient  volume  to  form  at  once  a  stream 
of  some  eight  feet  in  width  and  several  inches  in  depth.  The 
vicinity  is  appropriately  laid  out  as  a  most  inviting  and  well- 
ordered  park  and  recreation  ground,  and  during  our  brief  stay 
we  noticed  the  arrival  of  at  least  one  company  of  plain  country 
folk  of  the  Mennonite  or  kindred  persuasion.  With  one  of 
this  group,  a  young  minister  of  most  inviting  and  intelligent 
appearance,  we  held  considerable  conversation,  and  parted 
from  him  on  terms  of  mutual  respect  and  affectionate  regard. 

The  spirit  of  the  place  we  were  delighted  to  find  suggestively 
engraven  on  a  rock  above  the  spring  in  the  language  of  that 
people  who  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  had  early  settled  this  region,  and  whose  quietist  ten- 
dency and  industrious  habits  are  evidenced  on  every  hand — 
Gottes  Drinklein 
hat 

Wasser  die  Fulle. 
(God's  little  drink  has  water  in  abundance.) 
How  tenderly,  as  we  sat  "weary  with  our  journey"  by  the 
spring,  partaking  of  its  refreshing  water  again  and  again,  did 
this  reminder  of  God's  providence  recall  the  evident  Scripture 
reference — John  iv:  14:  "Every  one  that  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  thirst  again,  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

Sallie  of  the  Basket  Shop, 
by  maude  robinson. 

(Continued  from  page  402.) 

Johnnie  had  emptied  the  contents  of  the  girls'  baskets  on 
to  two  large  platters,  one  of  fine,  coral-pink  prawns,  the  other 
of  plump  brown  shrimps,  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  thinly 
buttered  slices  of  home  baked  bread.  The  beverage  was  the 
smallest  of  small  beer,  for  the  dish  of  tea  was  a  luxury  only 
enjoyed  on  First-days. 

"How  did  you  manage  to  get  them  boiled,  Johnnie?" 

"It  was  Sallie's  doing,  mother — she  made  the  Excise  man 
boil  them  for  us." 

"The  Excise  man!" 

"  Yes,  mother,  and  he  was  such  a  nice  man.  He  said  he  had 
a  little  maid  of  his  own  named  Sallie,  but  she  lives  with  her 
grannie  at  Chatham,  and  he  hardly  ever  sees  her." 

"We  went  to  the  far  cove,  and  the  first  pools  had  hardly 
any  prawns,  and  I  was  for  giving  it  up,  and  going  on  the  Leas 
for  blackberries,  but  Sallie  went  on — I  suppose  it  is  girls' 
luck,  she  always  does  find  things — and  she  found  some  pools 
swarming  with  prawns  and  shrimps.  We  took  turns  with  the 
net,  and  filled  our  baskets  right  up.  As  we  came  by  the 
Exciseman's  hut  he  came  out.  Mary  and  I  hurried  on,  but 
Sallie  goes  up  to  him  and  says: '  Wouldst  thou  like  some  prawns 
for  supper?'  '  Why,  whose  kind  little  maid  are  you?'  he  said. 
'  I'm  Thomas  Elgar,  the  Quaker's,  little  maid,  and  if  thou  wilt 
lend  us  a  pot  we  will  boil  them  for  thee.'  He  laughed,  and 
brought  out  a  fine  big,  three-legged  pot,  and  we  all  collected 
driftwood,  and  he  brought  some  embers  from  his  fire,  and  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  we  boiled  the  fish,  and  sorted  them,  and 
gave  him  a  big  plateful." 

"And,"  added  Sallie,  "he  said,  '  I  shall  not  forget  the  little 
maid  who  is  not  afraid  of  an  excise  man.'" 

"The  town  children  won't  go  near  him  because  they  know 
he  is  on  the  watch  to  stop  the  men  at  the  free  trade  business, 
but  thou  hast  not  a  smuggling  father,  Sallie;"  said  the  basket- 
maker  smiling. 

"We  had  more  prawns  than  we  wanted,  and  I  know  thou 
dost  not  like  to  smell  them  boiling,  mother,  so  I  thought  we 
would  see  if  we  could  get  it  done  on  the  shore,  by  borrowing  a 
pot,  and  an  Exciseman's  is  as  good  as  any." 

"And,  oh,  father,"  said  Johnnie,  "there  is  a  big  schooner 
standing  in  with  the  tide,  and  old  Jack  Poole  told  me  he  thinks 
it  may  be  '  The  Wings  of  the  Morning.' " 

"That  is  good  news,  Johnnie,  for  we  are  always  glad  when 
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good  Friend  Nathan  Sharpoy  is  safely  home  from  his  long 
\  o\  ages  and  to  have  him  with  us  at  meeting  to-morrow.  If 
he  is  led  to  supplicate  for  thee  and  Abel,  Jennie,  you  will  have 
the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  which  availeth  much." 

Jennie,  who  had  been  seated  modestly  "below  the  salt." 
skinning  shrimps  for  Tommy,  who  sat  on  her  knee,  looked 
somewhat  alarmed.  "My  gracious  me! — that  me  and  Abel 
should  have  to  speak  out  before  the  Captain!"  she  said. 

"  You  need  not  mind  that — a  kinder  heart  than  Captain 
Sharpoy  does  not  sail  the  sea:"  and  the  master  rose  and  left 
the  house  to  see  for  himself  the  coming  schooner.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  chintz  dress  was  nicely  ironed  by  Jennie,  and 
Mary,  with  her  share  of  prawns  in  a  little  basket,  went  home 
to  her  mother  who  was  much  occupied  in  caring  for  her  in- 
valid mother-in-law,  and  was  glad  that  her  lonely  child  should 
be  with  Elizabeth  Elgar's  well-trained  children,  although 
Sallie's  pranks  were  some  times  too  bold  and  enterprising. 

The  little  maiden  bustled  about  helping  clear  the  supper, 
and  put  the  little  brothers  to  bed,  but  to-night  she  had  an 
unusual  duty  on  her  mind.  Diving  into  the  darkening  wood- 
shed she  found  lurking  there  the  young  fisherman,  Abel  God- 
den,  who  to-morrow  was  to  wed  the  faithful  handmaid  Jennie 
who  had  lived  in  the  family  since  she  came,  a  forlorn  orphan 
of  twelve  years  old,  as  nursemaid  to  Johnnie. 

Jennie  and  Abel  were  both  Friends,  attending  diligently 
the  almost  silent  meeting  at  Folkestone — devout  worshippers 
in  their  simple  way,  though  neither  could  read  or  write,  so 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  an  alarming  affair  to  them,  and 
.   the  bright  Sallie  had  undertaken  to  coach  them  both. 

She  called  Jennie  for  the  final  rehearsal. 

"Now,  Abel,  stand  up  and  take  her  hand — so — and  speak 
up  boldly,  '  Friends,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  presence 
of  this  assembly  whom  I  desire  to  be  my  witnesses,  I  take  my 
friend  Jane  Stokes  (mind  that  thou  dost  not  say  Jennie,  Abel !) 
to  be  my  wife,  promising  by  Divine  assistance  to  be  unto  her 
a  loving  and  faithful  husband,  until  it  shall  please  the  Lord 
by  death  to  separate  us.'" 

Over  and  over  the  couple  repeated  the  words  until  the  little 
teacher  was  satisfied. 

"That  will  do  nicely — sit  down — (and  mind,  don't  drop 
her  hand  like  a  hot  coal,  Abel),  and  Uncle  Nichals  will  read  the 
certificate,  and  you  will  make  your  marks,  and  then  the  meet- 
ing for  worship  will  go  on;"  and  Sallie  departed  to  bed,  con- 
scious of  having  helped  her  humble  friends  over  a  real  difficulty. 

(To  be  continued.) 

BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox.* 

It  is  rather  a  relief  to  some  to  have  a  Quaker  book  fresh 
from  the  press,  that  contains  not  an  allusion  to  the  late  war 
and  the  train  of  problems  that  follow  it.  Such  we  have  in  the 
little  volume,  with  the  taking  title — The  Personality  of  George 
Fox. 

One  need  not  expect  anything  of  the  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  but  very  little  of  a  chronological  narration 
of  the  events  of  the  great  man's  life,  but  when  the  book  has 
been  read  through,  supposing  the  reader  not  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  Journal,  he  will  have,  we  think,  an  unusually 
fair  picture  of  the  man  George  Fox  as  he  lived  his  varied  life 
two  centuries  and  more  ago. 

The  difficulty  with  the  author,  we  fancy,  has  been  nicely  to 
weigh  what  should  be  omitted;  this  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
and  probably  no  two  would  exactly  agree  in  some  details, 
but  the  arrangement,  with  frequent  footnotes,  illustrative 
citations  from  the  Journal,  printed  in  a  type  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  text — the  marginal  headings  and  other  features 
commend  the  volume  as  a  well  worth-while  addition  to  the 
already  numerous  works  on  George  Fox. 

This  at  least  is  novel,  the  book  is  based  on  the  Cambridge 

*By  A.  Neave  Brayshaw,  with  an  introduction  by  H.  G.  Wood — Head- 
ley  Bros.,  London,  Is. 


edition  of  G.  F.'s  Journal,  the  unabridged,  and  on  the  last  few 
pages  will  be  found  references  to  certain  characteristics  that 
were  a  part  of  George  Fox,  which  were  suppressed  in  the 
"authorized"  edition  prepared  in  large  degree  by  Thomas 
Ellwood,  soon  after  Fox's  death. 

There  are  eighty  pages  in  the  book  and  there  is  an  average 
of  three  topics  to  every  two  pages;  a  little  arithmetic  will 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  total  number  of  definite  subjects  the 
author  has  made  George  Fox  sponsor  for. 

There  is  a  completeness  about  the  volume,  short  as  it  is, 
that  commends  it.  It  opens  with  1625,  the  year  after  George 
Fox  was  born  and  closes  thus — "And  so  Fox,  himself  living 
in  the  central  place  of  the  quiet  of  God,  passes  from  our  sight 
like  the  great  Apostle  who  had  run  his  race  through  to  the  end, 
sounding  the  note  of  a  victorious  triumph." 

Q.  H.  F. 

The  Valley  of  Democracy. 

Meredith  Nicholson  chooses  the  above  title  for  his  book 
of  sketches  of  the  Middle  West,  from  a  paragraph  in  John 
H.  Finley's  "The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America,"  where, 
speaking  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  he  says,  "  France  evoked 
from  the  unknown  the  valley  that  may,  in  more  than  one  sense, 
be  called  the  heart  of  America."  .  .  .  "And  as  here  the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  was  to  have  even 
more  literal  interpretation  than  in  that  Atlantic  strip  which 
had  the  traditions  of  property  suffrage  and  church  privilege 
and  class  distinctions,  I  have  called  it  the  'Valley  of  the  New 
Democracy.'" 

This  thought  presented  in  many  lights  is  the  keynote  to  a 
readable  book  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages.  And  if  we, 
whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  "that  Atlantic  strip,"  should  feel 
that  there  are  some  rosy  lights  in  the  "valley"  which  color 
local  heroes  in  political  life  beyond  our  more  sober  vision,  we 
can  excuse  a  man's  enthusiasm  for  his  own  part  of  the  world. 

If  the  style  of  the  book  is  rather  casual,  not  to  say  frivolous, 
in  places,  in  other  chapters  there  is  more  evidence  of  serious 
thought,  and  less  that  is  "sketchy." 

Especially  may  this  be  noted  in  the  closing  section  of  the 
last  chapter,  "The  Spirit  of  the  West."  where,  addressing 
himself  "as  one  Westerner  to  another,"  the  author  admits 
that  there  is  no  spirit  in  the  West  that  is  very  different  from 
the  spirit  of  the  East.  That  though  the  Western  people  have 
"rather  more  humor,"  are  "friendlier,"  "less  snobbish,"  more 
sanguine  in  their  outlook  upon  public  matters,  and  have  a 
"  greater  confidence  in  democracy,"  they  are  not  so  different 
after  all,  as  not  to  "have  profited  by  Eastern  criticism,"  which 
we  may  hope  has  not  always  been  offered  in  that  "spirit  of 
condescension"  which  he  deplores. 

"The  most  interesting  thing  about  us  is  our  politics,"  he 
goes  on,  "and  these|be  times  when  it  becomes  us  to  ponder 
with  a  new  gravity  the  weight  we  carry  in  the  national  scale. 
.  .  .  We  have  of  late  been  taking  our  politics  much  more 
seriously;  a  flexibility  of  the  vote,  apparent  in  recent  con- 
tests, is  highly  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  see  a  hope  and 
safety  in  the  multiplication  of  the  independents.  But  even 
with  this  we  have  done  little  to  standardize  public  service. 
The  ablest  men  of  the  West  do  not  govern  it,  and  the  fact 
that  this  has  frequently  been  true  of  the  country  at  large  can 
afford  us  no  honest  consolation." 

In  other  words,  he  feels  that  any  failure  of  American  de- 
mocracy "to  work"  may  be  charged  more  heavily  upon  the 
younger  States.  "Our  fathers  or  our  grandfathers  were 
pioneers;  and  from  them  the  tradition  is  fresh  of  the  toil  and 
aspiration  that  went  to  the  making  of  these  commonwealths. 
We  cannot  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  they  did  all 
that  was  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  structure,  and  that  it  is 
not  incumbent  upon  us  to  defend,  strengthen,  and  renew 
what  they  fashioned.  We  had,  like  many  of  those  who  have 
come  to  us  from  over  the  sea  to  share  in  our  blessings,  fallen 
into  the  error  of  assuming  that  America  is  a  huge  corporation 
in  which  every  one  participates  in  the  dividends  without  ref- 
erence to  his  part  in  earning  them.    .    .    .    We  must  do 
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better  about  this;  and  in  no  way  can  the  West  prove  its  fitness 
to  wield  power  in  the  nation  than  through  a  quickening  of 
all  those  forces  that  tend  to  make  popular  government  an 
intelligently  directed  implement  controlled  by  the  fit,  and  not 
a  weapon  caught  up  and  exercised  ignorantly  by  the  unfit." 

The  opinion  of  a  Western  man  toward  giving  freedom  of 
the  political  field  to  women  we  should  expect  to  be  favorable, 
for  as  the  author  puts  it,  "  Many  of  the  nlH  arguments  against 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  have  been  pretty  effectually 
disposed  of  in  the  States  that  were  pioneers  in  general  suffrage." 
And  the  two  or  three  pages  in  the  chapter  on  the  "Middle 
West  in  Politics,"  which  are  devoted  to  the  status  of  women, 
are  filled  with  calm  and  reasonable  argument  and  statement 
of  facts,  and  ends  with  the  suggestion  that  we  should  now 
find,  "for  the  enfranchised  woman  who  becomes  active  in 
public  affairs,  some  more  felicitous  and  gallant  term  than 
politician — a  word  much  soiled  from  long  application  to  the 
corrupt  male." 

One  section  of  the  above  chapter  deals  with  political  heroes 
and  popular  orators.  To  one  of  these,  the  brilliant  John  J. 
Ingalls,  is  credited  the  retort  (given  after  an  attack  on  Kansas 
by  a  Pennsylvania  colleague) — "Pennsylvania  has  produced 
but  two  great  men:  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Albert  Gallatin  of  Switzerland!" 

"Folks  and  Their  Folksiness"  and  "Types  and  Diversions" 
are  two  of  the  lighter  chapters.  "The  Farmer  of  the  Middle 
West"  is  a  careful  study  of  rural  conditions,  full  of  interest 
and  of  encouragement,  in  the  facts  which  prove  the  scientific 
treatment  which  the  middle  Western  States  are  giving  to  all 
the  problems  of  rural  life.  The  increasing  number  of  registra- 
tions in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  the  number  of 
these  students  who  are  farmers'  sons  and  who  return  to  the 
home  acres,  or  become  teachers  of  agriculture,  is  touched  upon, 
as  well  as  the  mid-winter  courses  which  some  of  the  colleges 
offer,  to  which  "men  well-advanced  in  years"  often  come, 
"  bringing  their  wives  with  them,  to  attend  classes  in  dairying, 
poultry-raising,  or  home-economics." 

The  chapter  on  "Chicago,"  which  the  West  "loves,"  and 
considers  its  icy  winds  "good  for  body  and  soul,"  still  admits 
in  the  great  city  much  that  is  evil,  but  dwells  upon  the  "  Human 
Welfare  Work,"  rather  than  upon  details  of  its  great  in- 
dustries, and  pleads  that  "continuing  experiments  and  a 
struggle  for  perfection"  are  the  task  of  Democracy,  and  that 
in  Chicago  they  have  their  fullest  manifestation. 

The  book  ends  with  Matthew  Arnold's  expression,  "  Having 
in  mind  things  true,  things  elevated,  things  just,  things  pure, 
things  amiable,  things  of  good  report — having  these  in  mind, 
studying  and  loving  these,  is  what  saves  States."  A  worthy 
closing  thought!  F.  T.  R. 

Earl  Grey. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  English  peer  who  died  not  long  ago 
that,  "No  more  beautiful  or  lovable  character  has  adorned 
our  generation."  A  biography  by  Harold  Bigbie  (published 
by  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London  and  New  York,  191 7)  tends 
to  confirm  this  assertion.  His  name  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  Lord  Grey,  now  living,  once  English  minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

When  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Earl  Grey  upon  one 
occasion  was  lost  in  a  strange  country.  "Coming  at  last  in 
sight  of  a  forlorn  cottage  he  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  inquire 
if  they  could  have  tea  there.  When  he  arrived  before  the  door 
of  this  shack,  he  found  an  old  Scots  body  standing  there,  who 
had  been  told  that  he  was  the  Governor-General.  She  came 
to  his  side,  raised  an  old  withered  hand,  and  began  gently 
stroking  his  thigh,  looking  up  at  him  awesomely  as  he  sat  on 
his  horse.  'There,  there,'  she  muttered,  'I  could  easier  talk 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  I  can  talk  to  you/  'Of  course 
you  could,'  said  Lord  Grey,  bending  down  to  her,  'you  talk 
to  Him  every  morning  and  every  evening;  this  is  the  first  time 
you  have  talked  to  me.'" 

As  a  young  man  Lord  Grey  was  profoundly  moved  by  the 
writings  of  Mazzini  and  would  mark  passages  that  particularly 
impressed  him.     He  pencil-scored  the  following  reference  to 


action:  "If  your  conscience  tells  you  it  would  be  injurious, 
desist,  desist,  even  though  it  seem  that  an  immediate  advantage 
to  your  country  or  family  would  be  the  result."  Again  he  mark- 
ed, "The  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  partially  known  to  the 
wealthier  classes;  known,  but  not  felt."  Here  was  the  begin- 
ning in  his  life  of  what  the  world  needs  more  of — Christian 
statesmanship. 

Early  in  his  career  he  commenced  to  distrust  political  par- 
ties, he  seemed  to  feel  that  real  democracy  could  not  be  reached 
through  fidelity  to  them.  He  declared  that,  "Uniformity  pro- 
duces deadness,  and  freedom  and  diversity  of  relations  alone 
supply  the  conditions  which  give  birth  to  intellectual  life, 
activity,  originality,  and  statesmanship."  He  feared  party 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  believed  that  a  strong 
and  resolute  House  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  people.  In  this  connection  he  wrote,  "As  soon  as  men  lose 
faith  in  one  another,  Anarchy  comes  knocking  at  the  door." 
May  it  not  be  well  for  America  to  remember  this  in  years  to 
come? 

Earl  Grey  carried  his  religion  into  politics.  He  considered 
that  God  was  a  political  necessity.  We  are  told  that  he  "loved 
the  Divine  Majesty."  He  braved  aristocratic  Church  associa- 
tions when  he  declared,  "  Christianity  has  been  fighting  on  an 
impossible  ground.  It  has  had  to  speak  of  its  love  principle 
in  a  world  organized  for  the  advantage  of  the  strong.  The 
system  of  commercial  competition,  with  all  its  inevitable 
cruelties,  is  the  very  negation  of  Christianity.  And  yet  our 
State,  which  is  founded  on  this  principle,  professes  to  be  found- 
ed also  on  Christianity!  Obviously  this  is  nonsense.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  State  definitely  opposed  to  the  conception  of  a  Chris- 
tian State."  He  pleaded  that  the  church  "create  a  real  sense 
of  brotherhood,"  and  practice  it.  His  biographer  says,  "He 
asked  one  to  contemplate  how  vastly  different  now  would  be 
the  state  of  mankind  if,  instead  of  a  chronicle  of  religious  ward 
and  theological  divisions,  the  history  of  the  last  thousand 
years  had  recorded  the  effort  of  mankind  to  obey  the  simple 
and  definite  commands  of  Christ.  He  saw  everything  his  soul 
could  conceive  of  in  religion,  in  those  two  commandments, 
love  of  God  and  love  of  man." 

He  applied  his  conception  of  the  Christian  religion  to  pri- 
vate life,  and  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  many 
good  men  fail  to  do  so.  Once  a  friend  of  his  when  speaking 
to  him  regarding  a  certain  incident  remarked,  "  I  shall  never 
forgive  that."  With  a  look  of  pity  he  replied,  "Then  God 
help  you!" 

Lord  Grey  was  born  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  beautiful 
buildings,  field  amusements,  intellectual  excitements,  social 
ceremonies,  dinner  parties,  wide  influence,  political  power. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  loving  wit  and  fun.  At  one  time  he 
was  very  nearly  spoilt  by  society.  But  he  never  forgot  God 
and  his  obligations  to  men.  He-was  gallant  on  behalf  of  the 
right.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  life  could  not  have  been 
spared  to  the  service  of  humanity  and  that  he  died  just  at 
this  critical  period  of  the  world's  history.  When  on  his  death- 
bed he  gave  to  his  biographer  this  final  message: 

"A  voice  from  the  grave  often  gets  a  hearing.  That's  what 
I  am  after.  I  want  to  try  to  make  my  voice  sound  from  the 
grave.  I  want  to  say  to  people  that  there  is  a  real  way  out 
of  all  this  mess  materialism  has  got  them  into.  I  have  been 
trying  to  tell  them  for  thirty  years.  It's  Christ's  way.  Mazzini 
saw  it.  We've  got  to  give  up  quarreling.  We've  got  to  come 
together.  We've  got  to  realize  that  we're  all  members  of  the 
same  family.  There's  nothing  that  can  help  humanity,  I'm 
perfectly  sure  there  isn't — perfectly  sure — except  love.  Love 
is  the  way  out,  and  the  way  up.  That's  my  farewell  to  the 
world!" 

Are  not  many  of  us  beginning  to  realize  that  this  splendid 
Christian  statesman  spoke  the  truth? 

San  Jose,  Cal.  William  C.  Allen. 

Prisoners  of  Hope. 

[Note. — This  review  was  sent  to  The  Friend  and  the  Ledger  at  the 
same  time.    It  has  already  appeared  in  the  Ledger. — Eds.] 

As  your  readers  are  evidently  interested  in  the  case  of  the 
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Conscientious  Objectors,  I  think  perhaps  some  of  them  may 
like  to  know  of  a  small  English  book  written  by  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  Arthur  S.  Peake,  and  entitled  "Prisoners of  Hope" 
— London.  Allen  &  I'nwin. 

The  author  is  only  interested  in  Conscientious  Objectors 
because  they  are  men  with  sensitive  consciences.  He  is  in 
no  degree  sympathetic  with  their  non-military  point  of  view, 
yet  he  says  that  their  treatment  "was  a  challenge  which  those 
\\  ho  loved  liberty  and  justice  could  not  evade."  The  writing 
of  this  little  book,  which  was  somewhat  prompted  and  largely 
aided  by  Hobhouse's  "  I  Appeal  Unto  Caesar,"  the  writer 
says,  "has  been  a  clear  call  of  conscience  which  I  may  not 
disobey." 

Dr.  Peake  briefly  states  the  counts  against  the  Conscientious 
Objectors  "to  be  four. 

First,  they  decline  one  of  the  fundamental  duties  of  a  citizen 
— the  defence  of  his  country. 

Second,  if  they  cannot  fight  they  should  do  something  else 
to  help  their  country. 

Third,  it  is  base  to  accept  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
and  refuse  its  primary  obligations. 

Fourth,  feeling  is  very  bitter  that  they,  the  Conscientious 
Objectors,  should  be  left  in  safety  at  home  while  others  have 
to  endure  all  the  risks  and  horrors  of  war. 

All  four  of  these  points  the  author  discusses  in  a  sane  and 
Christian  fashion. 

To  the  first  objection  he  states  and  approves  the  Conscien- 
tious Objector's  claim,  that  no  man  can  put  loyalty  to  his 
country  above  loyalty  to  his  God  "without  stultifying  himself 
and  indeed  without  renouncing  his  Christianity." 

Second,  to  help  one's  country  does  not  necessarily  mean  to 
do  what  most  other  people  are  doing.  You  can  not  do  it  if 
you  feel  that  the  majority  is  doing  wrong.  Without  doubt 
every  Conscientious  Objector  feels  that  he  is  very  definitely 
"helping  his  country"  because  he  feels  in  his  inmost  soul  that 
"man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone."  He  is  dealing  in  the  stuff 
which  feeds  the  soul  of  his  country. 

Third,  "a  man  may  love  his  country  with  passionate  in- 
tensity, he  may  be  willing  to  die  for  it,  but  he  ought  not  to 
sin  for  it."  . 

As  to  the  fourth  count.  The  Conscientious  Objector  is 
not  the  only  man  who  remains  in  safety  though  he  may  be 
the  only  one  who  does  so  from  a  pure  motive.  "He  refuses 
military  service  not  because  he  is  a  shirker  or  a  coward,  or 
because  he  has  no  love  for  his  country  or  sympathizes  with 
German  methods  and  ideas,  but  for  the  simple  and  all-sufficient 
reason  that  his  conscience  absolutely  forbids  him  to  participate 
in  war.  To  stay,  requires  a  moral  courage  far  rarer  and  in- 
trinsically more  precious  than  physical  courage  can  be." 

As  to  the  experiences  of  a  Conscientious  Objector  being  easier 
than  that  of  a  soldier,  the  mother  of  Stephen  Hobhouse  says, 
"  I  answer  as  the  mother  of  sons  in  France,  who  are  daily  risking 
their  lives,  subjected  to  the  horrors  and  discomforts  of  the 
trenches,  that  I  feel  less  distress  at  their  fate  than  I  do  for  the 
other  son  undergoing  for  his  faith  a  disgraceful  sentence  in  a 
felon's  cell,  truly  'rejected  and  despised  of  men.'" 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  little  book  relates  especially 
to  the  English  Conscientious  Objectors,  but  the  fine  Christian 
spirit  throughout  its  pages  may  well  bring  hope  to  the  hearts 
of  all  who  are  longingly  looking  for  the  gentler  traits  in  the 
followers  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Peake  says,  "There  are  Christians  who  might  never 
have  heard  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  seem  as  if  in 
this  respect  they  had  never  got  beyond  the  Old  Testament. 
Certainly,  I  have  in  my  own  mind  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
our  national  treatment  of  Conscientious  Objectors  is  colored 
by  the  intolerance,  the  vindictiveness,  the  military  temper 
against  which  this  war  is  on  its  nobler  side  a  protest.  I  dare 
not  use  the  language  about  the  pacifists  that  many  Christians 
permit  themselves  to  use,  because  1  can  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  possibility  that  Jesus  Himself  may  have  been  a  pacifist." 

S.  W.  E, 


The  Lost  Fruits  of  Waterloo.* 

It  is  very  easy  and  quite  natural  to  say  of  this  book  that  all 
lovers  of  peace  should  read  it.  Subject,  author  and  treatment 
recommend  it  for  the  emergency  of  the  moment.  Perhaps  it 
were  better  to  put  the  case  another  way.  The  subject  of  this 
book  is  one  to  which  we  can  not  afford  to  be  indifferent.  If 
the  fruits  of  Waterloo  were  lost  and  the  following  one  hundred 
years  were  brought  to  climax  in  the  "world  madness"  that 
was  suspended  by  the  armistice,  how  can  we  now  prevent  a 
repetition  of  this  history?  First  of  all,  Professor  Bassett  puts 
the  outstanding  facts  of  this  history  in  compelling  array.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  left  the  world  war-sick.  An  idealist  like 
Alexander  I  of  Russia  believed  a  better  state  of  affairs  possible 
in  a  unified  Europe.  In  this  dream  he  had  been  preceded 
by  the  Duke  of  Sully,  by  William  Penn,  by  Castel  de  St.  Pierre, 
by  Rousseau,  Bentham  and  Kant.  Out  of  Alexander's  efforts 
came  The  Holy  Alliance.  This  was  followed  by  The  Concert 
of  Powers,  The  Triple  Alliance,  The  Entente  Cordiale  and  The 
Balance  of  Power.  Each  step  was  away  from  brotherhood, 
fellowship,  co-operation,  into  the  abyss  of  mistrust,  secret 
diplomacy  and  final  "madness." 

The  inevitable  outcome  of  this  descending  series  was  early 
forecast.  So  in  1816  a  counter  series  was  put  in  motion.  It 
may  be  recounted  as  follows:  Peace  Societies,  Hague  Confer- 
ences, The  Carnegie  Foundation  and  at  last  The  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  Behind  both  series  was  an  undoubted  desire 
for  Peace,  but  neither  of  them  made  effective  the  forces  that 
might  command  it.  This  is  the  tragedy  which  Professor  Bas- 
sett makes  most  clear.  The  obstacles  to  enduring  Peace  are 
thus  summarized:  (i)  economic  competition;  (2)  the  actual 
if  false  sense  of  patriotism;  (3)  the  desire  for  nationality — 
which  is  liable  to  run  into  extreme  assertions  and  sometimes 
to  run  counter  to  the  strongest  economic  interest;  (4)  the 
existence  of  autocratic  government;  (5)  the  powerful  influence 
of  munition  makers  and  professional  warriors.  Against  these 
obstacles  the  arguments  for  a  federation  of  states  are  effective- 
ly marshalled.  "We  must  choose  between  a  world  state 
through  conquest,  and  a  world  state  through  mutual  agree- 
ment," is  the  author's  unqualified  conclusion. 

Throughout  the  volume  the  protestation  is  repeated  that 
the  viewpoint  is  not  that  of  the  pacifist.  Would  such  a 
protestation  have  made  it  safe  for  us  all  to  have  said  during 
the  war  things  like  this:  "War  is  madness,  brutality,  useless 
waste  of  wealth  and  life,  and  the  negation  of  civilization.  It 
proceeds  from  the  unnecessarily  irritated  state  of  the  public 
mind"  (page  231).  "To  bring  the  Germans  into  a  realization 
that  this  world  is  run  on  the  principle  of  live-and-let-Iive,  we 
ourselves  must  show  a  willingness  to  let  live"  (page  194);  and 
finally  this,  "War  lives  on  hatred.  To  make  your  people 
put  all  their  energy  into  the  fight  make  them  hate  the  other 
people"  (page  195). 

In  no  point  is  the  book  lacking  in  courage  and  in  hope.  Its 
history  and  its  principles  are  liberally  represented  at  the  Peace 
Table.  We  are  not  sure  the  book  was  not  written  for  use 
there.  J.  H.  B. 

The  Biology  of  War.| 

This  is  a  monumental  work  and  we  hope  to  have  a  review 
of  its  later.  It  seems  important  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
Friends  at  once.  Here  is  the  publisher's  notice  of  the  book: 
"This  world-famous  work,  originally  published  in  Switzerland  and 
now  for  the  first  time  translated  into  English,  promises  to  hold  for  many 
years  to  come  perhaps  the  highest  place  among  the  books  produced  by 
the  war.  Written  by  an  eminent  German  scientist,  the  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology at  Berlin  University,  it  presents  the  most  startling  indictment  of 
German  policy. 

"The  book  was  written  during  Professor  Nicolai's  imprisonment  in 
Graudenz  Fortress,  to  which  he  was  sentenced  after  a  vain  effort  in  the 

*The  Lost  Fruits  of  Waterloo,  by  John  Spencer  Bassett.  The  Maemil- 
lan  Co.,  280  pages,  price  $1.50. 

fThe  Biology  of  War,  by  G.  F.  Nieolai,  formerly  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  Consulting  Physician  to  (he  German  Fmprcss. 
etc.    The  Century  Co,,  553  pages,  $3.50. 
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fall  of  1914  to  counteract  the  mischief  created  by  the  notorious  Manifesto 
of  the  Ninety-three  German  Intellectuals.  "The  Biology  of  War" 
opens  with  a  scathing  refutation  of  that  manifesto,  dealing  at  length  with 
Germany's  responsibility  for  the  war,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  and 
analyze  every  aspect  of  war  itself,  regarded  as  a  factor  in  biology  and 
civilization. 

"With  the  devoted  sincerity  of  a  seeker  of  truth,  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  so  vital  a  conception  of  war  that  everyone  in  these 
trying  times  may  have  some  solid  ground  under  his  feet  and  may  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a  day  when  war  shall  have  passed  from  the 
earth." 

From  the  translator's  preface  we  copy  the  following:  "'The 
Biology  of  War'  is  hardly  a  book  that  the  average  European 
would  be  capable  of  reading  even  in  his  own  language.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  it  is  likely,  we  think,  to  find  propor- 
tionately far  more  readers  because  of  the  high  general  level  of 
education  and  the  scientific  turn  of  mind  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans.   .    .  . 

"Although  the  English  translation  has  been  simplified  as 
much  as  possible  without  doing  violence  to  the  author's  ideas, 
nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  this  book  is  not  for  the  in- 
tellectually indolent." 

We  take  it  this  will  not  repel  those  who  are  bent  on  know- 
ing the  "whole  counsel"  in  regard  to  war! 

The  conception  of  the  book,  the  author  says,  can  be  expres- 
sed "as  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  human  race,  which  can  he 
proved  to  form  one  organism." 

"The  Dilution  of  Christianity"  is  one  of  the  numerous 
reasons  that  "the  one  organism"  has  not  emerged.  Under 
this  heading  and  as  a  further  enticement  to  readers  we  quote 
this  paragraph: 

"Among  heretics,  it  is  true,  some  remnant  of  the  old  spirit 
of  Christianity  still  survived;  and  the  modern  Manicheans  and 
Catharists,  the  Waldensians  and  Albigenses,  the  Moravians 
and  Quakers  all,  in  their  best  days,  refused  military  service." 

ADVENTURES  IN  SPIRITUAL  GUIDANCE. 

Veteran  C  was  popular  in  political  and  in  fraternal 

circles,  but  scorned  the  church  and  all  "religiosities,"  as  he 
called  it.  A  preacher  he  had  known  somewhat  intimately 
had  brought  what  to  the  Veteran  seemed  an  unforgivable 
disgrace  upon  all  professors  of  religion. 

Born  of  hardy  New  England  stock,  his  had  been  a  varied 
life,  full  of  hardships  and  strenuous  effort.  For  years  he  fol- 
lowed the  sea  as  a  whaler,  then  served  in  the  Civil  War,  then 
for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  police  force  of  New  York 
City.  Tall,  wiry,  with  noiseless  step,  steel  grey  eyes,  a  thin- 
lipped,  closely  closed  mouth,  bronzed  and  straight,  he  bore 
the  nickname  of  "The  Indian." 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Christian  Police  Association  coveted 
him  for  Christ,  and  wanted  his  co-operative  service  in  winning 
police  officers.  For  years  all  efforts  seemed  unavailing.  No 
interest,  no  promises,  only  the  greatest  indifference  met  every 
invitation. 

One  cold,  wintry  day,  when  it  was  eight  degrees  below  zero 
(and  that  is  cold,  in  the  salt  air  of  New  York),  the  Chaplain 

felt  a  sudden  intimation — "Go,  call  on  Veteran  C  ,  and 

go  at  once."  He  demurred.  There  seemed  so  many  reasons 
for  saying,  "No,  not  to-day."  The  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
however,  was  imperative. 

Reaching  the  right  street,  the  Chaplain  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  his  address  book,  and  found  it  was  not  there.  Then  came 
the  long,  weary  process  of  going  up  and  down  steps  all  along 
the  block,  scanning  the  names  until  the  right  one  was  found. 
A  ring  at  the  bell,  no  answer,  repeated  again  and  again  till 
finally  the  Veteran  appeared;  chilled  as  the  Chaplain  was, 
his  reception  appeared  to  be  more  so. 

Conversation  lagged,  the  Veteran  was  monosyllabic  in  his 
answers.  The  Chaplain  was  praying  to  find  the  point  of  con- 
tact; at  last  he  reluctantly  arose  to  leave.  As  he  offered  his 
hand  to  the  Veteran,  he  noticed  the  tooth  of  a  whale  upon  the 
mantel. 


"Oh,  Veteran,  may  I  look  at  that  beautiful  tooth?  It's 
from  a  whale,  is  it  not?" 

"What  do  you  know  about  whales'  teeth?" 

"Very  little,  I  have  seen  some  in  museums  in  this  country 
and  abroad." 

The  Veteran  smiled  and  said,  "  I  have  the  mate  to  that,  and 
what's  more  I  cut  them  out  of  the  whale  myself." 

"  How  interesting,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  it." 

The  Veteran  responded:  "Come  into  the  other  room." 
There  he  showed  cases  filled  with  curios,  implements  and 
objects  he  had  secured  from  Africa,  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"  Will  you  not  come  to  our  Christian  Police  Rooms  and  give 
us  some  illustrated  talks,  showing  your  treasures?" 

"  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  do  so." 

The  ice  had  been  broken,  the  point  of  contact  found,  cordial- 
ity had  taken  the  place  of  reserve. 

The  following  evening  the  Veteran  attended  the  meeting, 
came  regularly,  gave  several  most  interesting  accounts  of  his 
travels.    He  attended  the  regular  services  on  First-day  as  well. 

After  a  few  weeks  he  professed  Christ  as  his  personal  Saviour, 
became  an  ardent  Bible  student,  publically  prayed  for  other 
policemen  and  veterans,  went  to  their  homes,  invited  and 
brought  in  others. 

Two  years  of  faithful  service,  and  he  went  South  for  a  vaca- 
tion, and  there  was  taken  ill.  After  his  return,  the  Chaplain 
often  went  to  see  him  at  his  home,  and  later  in  the  hospital. 
His  one  great  regret  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  so  long  refused 
to  obey  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "Now  the  time  is  too 
short  to  do  anything  for  my  dear  Saviour." 

Late  one  evening  another  intimation  came  most  clearly  to 
the  Chaplain— "Go  at  once  to  the  hospital  and  see  Veteran 

C  ."    Again  there  was  hesitancy — it  was  after  visiting 

hours.  But  the  call  was  urgent  and  unmistakable.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  hospital,  admission  was  obtained.  The  Veteran 
was  furiously  angry,  for  he  had  been  shackled,  to  his  bed. 

"See  here,  Chaplain,  what  they  have  done  to  me,  I  have 
put  them  on  other  people  many  a  time,  but  never  had  them  on 
myself  before.  Tell  them  I  will  be  good,  the  best  patient 
they  ever  had." 

The  Veteran,  while  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  upon  a 
stormy  sea  drifting  in  a  small  boat,  thought  he  had  reached  the 
liner,  and  was  climbing  up  the  rope  ladder,  so  had  stepped 
upon  the  window  sill  and  was  reaching  upward  inside  the  closed 
window. 

The  Chaplain  breathed  a  prayer  for  guidance,  as  he  noted 
the  trustful  look,  then  said:  "It's  all  right,  Veteran,  they  did 
it  for  your  good.  You  who  are  an  old  time  sailor,  soldier  and 
policeman  have  often  obeyed  orders  you  could  not  under- 
stand, and  you  never  questioned  them,  now  I  would  just  for- 
get it  and  take  a  nap."  His  face  brightened:  "You  are  right, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  question,  but  to  obey." 

"Now,  Veteran,  you  go  to  sleep,  I  will  stay  with  you,  and 
when  you  are  rested,  and  awake,  we  will  have  a  little  prayer 
together  and  then  I  will  go." 

"  Right  you  are."  And  he  slept  for  forty  minutes  as  peace- 
fully as  a  child.  Awakening  bright  and  clear-minded,  he  told 
the  Chaplain  how  sorry  he  was  not  to  have  accepted  Christ 
long  years  before.  "You  see,  I  find  fraternities,  lodges  and 
political  successes  don't  fill  the  bill.  They  give  no  real  rest  to 
the  sin-sick  soul.  I'm  so  glad  you  persisted  when  I  tried  so 
often  to  bluff  you.  I  see  the  harbor  lights.  Let  me  join  you 
once  more  in  prayer  and  praise;  I  can  trust  the  Pilot." 

After  prayer,  there  was  a  hearty  hand  grasp,  a  joyous  trust- 
ful smile  lighted  the  face  of  the  Veteran.  The  Chaplain 
turned  and  left  the  bedside.  As  he  passed  out  beyond  the 
screens  a  strong,  cheery  voice  rang  out — "Good-bye,  Chap- 
lain, we  will  meet  again  in  the  morning." 

The  Veteran  fell  asleep  and  as  the  tide  turned  two  hours 
later,  his  soul  had  found  its  eternal  anchorage. 

J.  L.  Spicer. 
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"Two  in  One." 

All  the  work  of  American  and  British  Friends  in  France  is  now  united 
in  one  organization  known  as  the  "Mission  Anglo-Americaine  de  la  Soci6te 
des  Amis."  The  former  designations  of  "Unit  1 "  and  "Unit  2"  have  no 
further  significance.  All  members  now  wear  the  large  red  and  black  star 
on  the  left  sleeve.  Men  going  to  France  from  America  wear  the  A.  R.  C. 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  uniforms  and  in  addition  the  Unit  star  on  the 

sleeve.   

The  Paris  Address. 

All  men  and  women  in  the  French  reconstruction  work  under  the  Service 
Committee  may  be  addressed  53  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


From  the  Agricultural  Report. 

The  threshing  work  in  France  was  finished  late  in  Twelfth  Month. 
The  agricultural  department  reports  that  twelve  German  prisoners  were 
useful  helpers  in  the  field. 

The  same  report  tells  us  that  "France  has  lost  fifty  per  cent,  of  her 
sheep" — a  casualty  list  that  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  price  of 
mutton  and  on  the  kind  of  work  that  must  be  done  by  our  Unit  workers 
who  are  specialists  in  stock-breeding. 

Help  Us  With  Letters. 

Parents  and  friends  of  reconstructionists  who  have  received  especially 
interesting  letters  from  France  or  Russia  would  greatly  oblige  us  by 
sending  them,  or  extracts  from  them,  to  the  Publicity  Department  of  the 

Service  Committee.   

Is  Reconstruction  Missionary  Work? 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  Reconstruction  Work  in  France  will  be  to  give 
a  new  definition  to  missionary  effort.  Hitherto  it  has  meant  the  con- 
secration of  a  life  to  a  definite  field  of  self-sacrificing  effort  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  religious  results  as  its  main  or  perhaps  exclusive  object. 
But  these  American  boys  and  girls  in  France,  precluded  by  conditions 
and  sometimes  by  fitness,  from  formal  Gospel  preaching,  are  mending 
houses,  threshing  grain,  driving  ambulances,  nursing  the  sick  and  feeding 
the  hungry.  They  are  doing  it  in  simplicity  and  from  a  desire  to  help 
unfortunate  humanity.  Friends  have  responded  and  have  willingly  sent 
a  million  dollars  to  support  the  work,  instead  of  the  scanty  thousands  to 
Africa  and  Asia.  Hundreds  are  volunteering  for  France,  where  tens  offer 
themselves  for  the  mission  field  commonly  so  called. 

Where  can  the  line  be  drawn?  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  one  is  wholly 
secular  and  the  other  wholly  religious.  For  we  have  many  evidences 
that  in  France  a  profound  spiritual  effect  is  often  produced,  and  the  foreign 
mission  stations  are  increasingly  giving  their  attention  to  education,  to 
moral  and  social  improvement,  to  physical  and  sanitary  needs.  At  pres- 
ent one  may  seem  to  be  necessarily  temporary  in  its  function,  the  other  a 
life  work,  though  this  distinction  may  also  disappear  in  time.  Both  are 
missionary  efforts  if  undertaken  in  a  missionary  spirit.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  conflict,  nor  should  the  new  take  resources  from  the  old. 
Indeed,  by  broadening  the  idea  of  duty  it  should  increase  the  support  of 
the  life  workers. 

But  it  is  opening  new  possibilities  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Work 
in  France  may  be  succeeded  by  work  in  Russia  or  elsewhere.  Work  at 
home  may  have  a  new  significance.  Young  people  not  prepared  to  pro- 
mise a  life  to  foreign  service  may  see  here  a  chance  to  give  a  year  or  two 
in  an  apprenticeship  to  self-denying  organized  efforts  for  human  better- 
ment. Young  people  somewhat  doubtful  of  their  call  to  exclusive  re- 
ligious exercises  may  feel  that  here  is  a  field,  not  unreligious,  which  they 
may  feel  easy  to  till.  Will  there  be  a  merging  of  the  two  lines  of  endeavor 
or  will  we  have  different  organizations,  differently  fitted  and  equipped 
workers,  some  regular,  some  more  spasmodic?  Will  we  have  in  time  a 
large  group  of  men  and  women  attending  to  their  regular  duties  in  America 
but  with  such  a  training  and  spirit  that  they  can  be  called  upon  for  any 
world  need  which  may  arise  and  can  do  efficiently  and  in  the  life  of 
Christ  any  work  to  which  they  may  be  called?  I.  S. 

All  About  the  Verdun  Project. 
The  American  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  19  has  just  come  from  the  press. 


Forty  thousand  copies  have  been  made  for  distribution  and  will  be  sent 
to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  the  basis  of  one  bulletin  to  every  five  mem- 
bers. The  Bulletin  will  also  be  given  an  extensive  circulation  in  England 
and  France. 

This  is  in  every  way  the  best  pamphlet  ever  issued  by  the  Service  Com- 
mittee. Three  dozen  vivid  pictures  portraying  representative  sides  of 
the  relief,  agricultural  and  rebuilding  work,  a  sketch  by  D.  Owen  Stephens, 
a.  serviceable  map  of  the  Verdun  region,  a  foreword  by  the  sous-prefet 
of  Verdun  and  a  description  of  the  proposed  work,  given  in  full  historical 
and  geographical  setting, — these  are  but  the  features  of  this  Bulletin. 
The  most  telling  picture  is  on  page  19 — a  roofless  dwelling,  a  shattered 
fire-place  and  an  old  lady  of  seventy  sitting  before  it  on  her  bag  of  house- 
hold remnants.  "Her  Home — Nothing  left  but  a  bundle  of  clothing — 
and  courage.    Shall  We  Help?" — this  is  the  title. 

Bulletin  19  is  more  than  "An  Appeal  to  the  Public."  It  is  both  an 
effective  piece  of  publicity  work  and  a  beautiful  story  of  the  deeds  and 
aspirations  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Those  who  read  it — and  it  ought 
to  be  read  by  as  many  non-Friends  as  Friends — will  receive  information 
almost  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  our  weekly  reports. 

R.  W.  D. 


Work  of  Our  Sewing  Department. 

On  First  Month  28th,  one  hundred  cases  of  garments  were  shipped 
from  the  store-room  at  Fifteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
These  cases  contained  24,582  garments.  Since  Eleventh  Month,  1917, 
there  have  been  560  cases  sent,  aggregating  153,766  garments.  These 
have  come  from  33  States. 

Since  the  Spring  of  1918,  Mennonites  have  sent  from  21  States  an 
aggregation  of  21,582  garments. 

Shipments  have  also  come  from  the  Universalists  of  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
and  from  the  Brethren  in  Christ. 


Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  Week  Ending  Second  Month 

1,  1919. 

Ninety-one  in  all;  eighteen  from  Mennonites. 

No  Break  in  Reconstruction  Work. 

The  following  extracts  are  typical  of  dozens  breathing  the  same  spirit, 
which  come  in  letters  to  the  Service  Committee  almost  every  day.  Ob- 
viously there  is  no  let-up  in  the  Friends'  purpose,  no  flagging  of  the  moral 
enthusiasm  which  is  the  very  backbone  of  our  work  in  France. 

A  mother  in  Kansas  writes: — 

'We,  too,  realize  that  the  Friends  now  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
show  the  world  that  they  were  not  seeking  the  easiest  way.  We  know 
that  our  boy  went  into  the  work  with  the  determination  to  do  all  he  could 
to  be  of  service  to  stricken  France,  and  from  his  letters  we  know  his  heart 
is  still  in  the  work  and  that  he  would  not  come  home  as  long  as  he  felt 
he  was  needed  so  badly  over  there.  Knowing  the  way  he  feels  and  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done,  we  will  certainly  encourage  him  to  do  what  he 
thinks  is  right." 

From  Central  Pennsylvania  comes  a  similar  report: — 

"Our  son,  now  working  with  the  Friends'  Unit  in  France,  has  promised 
to  remain  till  the  expiration  of  his  year,  which  would  be  in  the  Fall.  We 
are  fully  in  accord  with  his  decision  and  trust  that  the  splendid  work 
being  done  by  our  boys,  will  fit  them  for  man's  career  far  better  than 
the  time  they  may  lose  in  college  or  in  business  life." 

A  father  with  two  sons  in  our  service  is  eager  to  have  them  continue 
until  they  have  done  their  full  share.  And  the  sons  are  apparently  no 
less  willing.    He  says: — 

"My  youngest  son,  according  to  his  last  letter,  expects  to  stay  the  full 
year  in  the  work.  He  is  a  U.  of  P.  student  and  has  his  leave  of  absence 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  This  will  mean  that  he  should  be  at  his 
work  again  at  the  beginning  of  next  college  term  in  the  Ninth  Month. 
1919. 

"My  other  son  has  not  stated  definitely  just  when  he  will  return,  but 
he  seems  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  now  being  done  and  also 
the  fact  that  now  is  the  time  to  show  their  colors  and  not  rush  homo. 
In  speaking  of  his  work  he  used  the  term,  'God's  work,'  rather  than  the 
Friends'  work.  .  .  .  He  fully  enjoys  his  opportunity  to  do  good  for 
the  French  people,  especially  the  children,  of  whom  he  is  especially  fond." 

Friends  should  make  an  effort  to  spread  abroad  the  tidings  that  our 
work  is  booming  as  never  before,  and  that  the  Kooonstruotionisls  arc 
not  being  demobilized  with  the  soldiers. 
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NEWS  ITEMS. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting. — Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing on  the  3rd  and  4th  inst.,  began  the  series  of  Quarters  in  which  Yearly 
Meeting  business  is  prepared.  The  effort  in  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  to  answer  the  new  query  in  regard  to  spiritual  growth  during  the 
year  brought  that  meeting  into  deep  exercises.  Despite  clouds  and 
discouragements  a  note  of  hope  was  perceived  and  recorded. 

The  Meeting  on  Third-day  was  noted  as  smaller  than  usual.  The 
attendance  of  the  children  of  the  Aimwell  School  was  a  welcome  feature. 
A  remarkably  clear  presentation  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  the  woman 
at  Jacob's  Well  gave  direction  to  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  meeting 
which  were  in  striking  unity  along  this  line.  The  usual  program  for  the 
Second  Month's  meeting  defers  all  the  business  to  the  session  after  lunch. 
This  year  a  joint  session  followed  the  meeting  for  worship  in  which  Joseph 
Elkinton  made  a  report  of  the  providences  and  privileges  of  his  recent 
transcontinental  trip  to  Doukhobors,  to  Friends  and  to  Indians. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  in  separate  session  and  dealt  with  Queries 
and  the  usual  annual  reports  for  Yearly  Meeting.  A  special  minute 
from  one  Monthly  Meeting  asked  that  the  bearing  of  impending  National 
Prohibition  upon  the  Fifth  Query  should  have  attention.  This  minute 
was  sent  forward  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Most  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
answers  to  the  Queries  gave  evidence  that  their  usefulness  as  a  means  of 
producing  "group  functioning"  is  on  the  increase  rather  than  otherwise. 


There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers  at  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street  on  Third-day,  Second  Month  18th,  at  2.30  p.  m.  The 
meeting  will  be  addressed  by  President  David  M.  Edwards,  of  Earlham 
College,  on  "Higher  Education  for  Friends'  Girls."  All  Friends  interest- 
ed are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Copies  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
will  be  sent  to  absent  members  on  request. 

Florence  P.  Yarnall, 

President. 


The  period  of  reconstruction  upon  which  the  world  is  entering  is  one 
of  great  importance,  not  even  second  to  the  war  period  from  which  we 
are  emerging.  The  fact  that  Friends  have  a  message  to  a  war-worn  world 
brings  with  it  a  grave  responsibility.  Many  Friends  have  been  facing 
this  for  several  months,  working  in  groups,  thus  at  once  sharing  and 
dividing  the  responsibility,  and  accumulating  and  studying  data  in  order 
that  the  best  possible  management  may  secure  the  best  possible  results. 
One  of  these  groups  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  presentation  to 
the  whole  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  and  a  campaign  to  that  effect  is  being  arranged  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  Third  Month,  opened  by  a  general  meeting  to  be 
addressed  by  Dr.  G.A.Johnston  Ross  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth 
of  the  Second  Month  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house.  The  subject 
will  be  announced  next  week. 

This  will  be  a  campaign  for  deepened  interest  in  this  branch  of  recon- 
struction work,  which  is  the  carrying  of  the  ideals  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  a  land  from  which  comes  a  definite  call  for  such  ideals.  The 
ideal  of  paganism,  the  exalting  of  one's  self  to  the  forgetfulness  of  one's 
neighbor,  is  an  ethical  conception  far  behind  that  of  the  conception  of 
Christ,  that  of  the  runner  of  the  race  who  wins  his  Crown  because  he  falls 
back  to  help  onward  maimed,  blind  and  troubled  humanity.  A  country 
lacking  the  ideals  of  Christ  can  never  reach  the  development  which  is 
necessary  to  make  it  a  wise  member  of  the  great  league  of  nations  working 
for  a  peaceful,  happy  and  contented  world.  Therefore,  one  group  of 
Friends  has  been  working  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  people  of  the  province  of  Japan  which  has  been  al- 
lotted to  Philadelphia  Friends  by  the  concert  of  missions.  More  than  a 
million  people  live  in  this  province,  and  unless  Friends  send  "evangelists 
and  teachers,  how  shall  they  be  taught  the  riches  of  the  grace"  of  the 
Lord  Jesus?  So  with  a  grave  sense  of  the  worthiness  of  the  cause,  com- 
mittees will  visit  Friends  in  all  localities,  seeking  a  wide  and  interested 
membership  in  the  support  of  the  Missionary  Association. 

Ellen  C.  Wood. 


The  following  item  from  The  Friend  (London)  will  elicit  the  sympathy 
of  John  S.  Hoyland's  many  friends  in  the  Philadelphia  circle: 

"We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  passing  away  of  Helen  Hoyland  {nee 
Doncaster),  wife  of  John  S.  Hoyland,  of  enteric  fever  at  Hoshangabad 
on  the  eighth  of  First  Month.    Deep  sympathy  will  go  out  to  our  Friend 


in  his  stripped  condition,  as  well  as  to  the  three  small  children  and  other 
relations  of  Helen  Hoyland.  The  marriage  of  John  S.  Hoyland  and 
Helen  Doncaster  took  place  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Hoshangabad, 
in  Tenth  Month,  1913." 

The  list  of  "  Pacifists  "  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  evidence 
bore  a  plain  condemnation  on  its  face.  The  immediate  comment  in  many 
places  was  that  it  would  directly  become  an  honor  roll.  How  well  justi- 
fied that  judgment  was  will  appear  from  the  following  letter  which  we 
reprint  verbatim  from  The  Bulletin.  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers. — [Eds.] 

That  List  of  "Pacifists." 
Secretary  Baker  States  He  is  Not  in  Sympathy  with  Proceeding. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Bulletin: 

Sir — A  few  days  ago  you  published  a  list  supposedly  given  by  the 
"military  intelligence"  division  of  the  War  Department  of  people  classi- 
fied as  "pacifists"  and  "pro-Germans."  The  list  was  published  in 
various  newspapers.  As  the  name  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Goddard 
Leach,  of  New  York,  was  included  in  the  list,  I  have  taken  considera- 
ble pains  to  investigate  the  source  of  such  a  publication. 

As  a  great  many  socially  and  politically  prominent  people  were  involved, 
it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  It  was 
also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  New  York, 
which  absolutely  denies  having  anything  to  do  with  this  man,  Archibald 
E.  Stevenson,  and  repudiates  everything  he  has  said.  Mr.  Baker's  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

I  am  receiving  telegrams  and  letters  with  regard  to  a  list  of  persons 
handed  to  the  Senate  Committee  by  Mr.  Archibald  Stevenson,  who  is 
represented  in  the  newspaper  accounts  as  a  member  of  the  military  in- 
telligence division  of  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  never 
been  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  military  intelligence  division  of  the 
War  Department. 

I  am  told  that  he  and  a  number  of  associates  have  throughout  the 
war  sought  to  analyze  books  and  newspaper  contributions  with  a  view 
of  determining  the  opinion  of  their  writers  toward  the  war.  I  personally 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  publication  of  fists  of  persons  classified  with 
reference  to  their  supposed  opinions  and  grouped  under  general  designa- 
tions such  as  "pacifists,"  which  may  mean  any  one  of  a  dozen  things, 
some  of  them  quite  consistent  with  the  finest  loyalty  to  the  country 
and  some  of  them  inconsistent  with  such  loyalty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  War  Department  does  not  undertake  to  censor  the  opinions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  has  no  authority  to  classify  such  opinions. 
In  the  particular  list  accredited  to  Mr.  Stevenson  there  are  names  of 
people  of  great  distinction,  exalted  purity  of  purpose  and  lifelong  devotion 
to  the  highest  interests  of  America  and  of  mankind.  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
for  instance,  lends  dignity  and  greatness  to  any  list  in  which  her  name 
appears. 

E.  W.  W.  Packard. 

Villanova,  Pa.,  February  1,  1919. 

NOTICES. 

A.  Warburton  Davison,  who  has  been  detained  in  England  by  the 
war,  is  expected  in  Philadelphia  on  his  way  to  China  about  the  15th. 
For  further  information  apply  to  M.  C.  Scattergood,  3515  Powelton 
Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

"Woman  and  the  New  World." — Margaret  Dreier  Robins  of  Chicago 
will  lecture  on  this  subject,  Sixth-day  evening,  Second  Month  21st,  in 
the  course  on  "Making  a  New  World,"  given  at  Friends'  Select  School, 
Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Haverford  Graduate  School  and  the  Friends'  Social  Order  Committee. 
Margaret  Dreier  Robins  is  like  her  husband,  Raymond  Robins,  a  sociolo- 
gist of  repute,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most 
thoughtful  women  in  America  on  the  problems  of  womanhood  in  the  com- 
ing age.  She  is  also  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  most 
effective  woman  platform  speaker  in  the  United  States.  A  cordial  in- 
vitation to  hear  her  is  extended  to  all  interested. 


Died. — At  her  residence  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  the  eleventh  of  First 
Month,  1919,  Mary  Roberts,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Chester  (N.  J.)  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  First  Month  16,  1919,  at  her  home  in  Woodland,  N.  C,  Mar- 
garet Baughm  Purvis,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age;  an  elder  and 
life-long  member  of  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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NOVEMBER  II,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 
WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES : 


t  Locust  243 
Race  661 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 

ffasoss — Mum  16?L 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N  J„ 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year*  \ 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Sprue*  IM 


TUNESASSA 


IMPROV 


6.000 


MAINTE 


UIPMENT 


TEACHERS  FOR  A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

Young  men  interested,  in  a  position  to  teach  Physical 
Training,  English,  Science,  Mathematics,  or  Manual 
Training  and  young  women  prepared  to  teach  English, 
French  or  the  elementary  grades  are  invited  to  commu- 
nicate with  Walter  W.  HaviCand,  Principal,  Friends' 
Select  School,  140  N.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D..  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  the  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHIL  A.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 

Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 

Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


ass?, 


^Optician 

S£2UlHi6lHST.Pi 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  book,s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  of  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  mailer  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 


Publications  of  the 

American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 
THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

WANTED — A  housekeeper  in  a  Friends'  family  of  two 
adults  (women).  Apply  to  Julia  T.  Hoopks.  5123 
Hazel  Avenue,  Philadelphia  or  Susanna  \Y.  Hoopks, 
Moylan,  Pa. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  make  home  for  boys  in 
training  for  Reconstruction  work.  Man  to  take  charge 
of  200-acre  farm  until  Twelfth  Month  1st.  Wife  to  take 
charge  of  home.  All  expenses  and  salary.  Apply  ai  once. 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  South  Twelfth 

Street,  Philadelphia.  

"RECONSTRUCTION"  GUINEA  PIGS. 
Eleanor  Cadbury,  441  Locust  Avenue.  Germ  an  town,  will 
supply,  free  of  charge,  guinea  pigs  of  good  stock,  to  any 
members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  who  will  take 
them  to  raise  and  give  proceeds  to  the  Reconstruction  work 

of  the  Friends'  Service  Committee  in  France.  She  can  now 
supply  four  pigs  each  to  live  or  six  applicants,  and  will  SOOH 
have  more.   Send  request*  for  stock,  care  ot 

Children's  Committee,  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
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RHOAD 


J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  THIRD  St. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  StraHon 
TELEPHONES 
BtU-— Spruce  17-81    .    .  Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR, 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL/S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUNG  FRIENDS!! 

Are  You  Planning  To  Attend  College? 
If  So,  Investigate 

EARLHAM  COLLEGE 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

A  Friends'  College  under  the  care  of  Indiana 
and  Western  Yearly  Meetings. 

Information  furnished  and  literature  sent 
upon  application. 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  President 
EARLHAM,       ....  INDIANA 


A  Wide  Field 
For  Investment 

In  buying  securities  it  is  best  to  take 
a  broad  view  of  the  investment  field. 

Such  a  view  is  afforded  by  our 
monthly  bond  circulars,  which  present 
a  list  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  issues 
of  high-grade  bonds  and  short-term 
notes. 

Our  February  offerings  will  be  furnished  upon 
rsquesl  for  PF-203. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  35  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.50  PER  YEAR. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bull  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 
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YOUNG  FRIENDS  AND  RADICALISM. 

The  discussion  sessions  of  the  Week-end  Conference  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee,  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Board  of  Young  Friends'  Activities  of 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  and  of  Race  Street  Young  Friends' 
Movement  were  a  fair  indication  of  the  problems  that  young 
Friends  are  feeling  at  the  present  moment.  A  partial  report 
may  serve  as  a  snap-shot  of  the  thoughts  and  problems. 

In  the  first  place  we  examined  "  the  works,"  we  took  account 
of  stock — we  thought  intensively  of  the  assets.  There  was 
the  meeting  for  worship,  first  and  foremost.  What  were  we 
making  out  of  it?  Were  we  subordinating  everything  to  the 
spiritual  contribution?  There  was  the  First-day  school- 
were  we  taking  our  share  in  leadership?  Did  this  leadership 
exhaust  our  energies  at  the  expense  of  the  meeting  for  worship? 
There  were  these  philanthropies  with  their  several  Boards 
and  Committees,  that  were  part  of  our  rich  inheritance. 
How  much  simpler  if  we  were  not  so  rich!  What  is  our  re- 
sponsibility toward  Tunesassa  or  North  House  or  Cheyney 
and  the  other  genuine  concerns  of  the  past?  Must  concerns 
be  inherited  too?  We  faced  this  fact.  These  worthy  institu- 
tions will  necessarily  go  under  unless  some  of  our  generation 
in  due  time  care  enough  to  help;  and  yet  freighted  with  this 
inheritance  of  responsibilities  and  concerns  how  can  we  ever 
give  our  own  initial  expression  to  the  needs  of  our  world  as 
we  are  feeling  them  to-day.  Our  ancestors  rose  to  the  need 
of  the  oppressed  Indian,  the  oppressed  Negro,  the  oppressed 
Doukhobor— what  if  the  cause  of  a  new  oppressed  class 


tortures  our  consciences  in  the  spirit  of  our  fathers?  Which 
should  take  precedence — the  newly  felt  insistent  need  that 
yet  knows  no  champion,  or  the  ancient  concern  that  like  the 
poor  is  always  with  us? 

In  the  second  place  we  looked  out  beyond  "the  works" — 
we  thought  extensively  and  concretely  of  these  newly  felt 
needs.  -The  call  to  foreign  work  was  considered.  Of  the 
4474  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  we  counted  up  only 
about  one-half  dozen  more  or  less  that  are  working  in  the  mis- 
sion field,  apart  from  the  Reconstruction  mission.  This  is  an 
astounding  fact. 

The  call  to  put  the  quality  of  love  into  the  seething  cauldron 
of  our  present  social  disorder  was  heard.  Was  it  just  possible 
that  our  oppressed  class  was  the  labor  and  radical  element, 
just  as  it  was  once  the  Indian  and  once  the  Negro  and  once 
the  Doukhobor?  We  have  a  unique  point  of  contact  as  a 
result  of  the  war  with  the  Socialist  C.  O.  and  with  other  radi- 
cals. Shall  we  let  the  door  swing  shut  on  this  chance  that 
Christianity  may  enter  the  modern  radical  movement?  '  This 
last  subject  was  not  disproportionately  considered  and  yet 
very  possibly  it  made  articulate  the  most  characteristically 
modern  concern  of  young  Friends  and  many  older  ones  as 
well.  With  no  implication  of  this  particular  conference  in 
the  following  statements,  it  may  be  helpful  to  explain  a  little 
more  at  length  the  thoughts  that  sometimes  timidly  and  some- 
times with  the  urgency  of  repressed  feeling  but  always  some- 
how are  coming  to  the  surface  in  this  last  month  or  so. 

We  receive  warnings  from  many  quarters  that  Friends  are 
becoming  too  Socialistic  and  we  would  plead  for  a  tolerant 
consideration  of  the  facts  under  despised  labels.  To  brand 
a  theory  as  socialist  is  no  longer  ipso  facto  a  death  sentence, 
although  many  of  us  prefer  to  take  advanced  social  theory 
under  a  less  stigmatized  and  partisan  title.  We  are  not  here 
considering  the  claims  of  this  radicalism  or  that,  but  we  would 
enlist  the  sympathy,  the  patience,  the  wisdom  and  the  faith 
of  those  who  have  fears  in  facing  the  facts  that  are  "  turning  the 
world  upside  down."  Will  America  also  be  swept  off  its  feet 
by  a  revolution  of  revenge  looking  toward  a  proletarian 
autocracy?  It  would  only  be  the  nemesis  of  the  doctrine 
of  force  which  has,  superficially  speaking,  been  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  "Christian"  people  in  this  war.  This  threat 
of  force  which  breaks  through  in  I.  W.  W.  raids  and  Bolshevik 
uprisings — can  it  be  met  by  force  and  a  vindictive  spirit  any 
more  than  militarism  could?  Will  we  dare  to  champion  the 
cause  of  justice  in  this  unpopular  cause  and  to  be  called  I.  W. 
W.  sympathizers  and  Bolshevists  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
have  recently  been  branded  pro-German  and  pacifist?  Do 
we  not  cling  still  to  the  proposition  that  love  and  justice  ait 
the  only  effective  weapons  against  revenge  and  hatred  and 
violence?    Do  we  fear  that  identification  with  the  Oppressed 
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will  tarnish  our  own  good  name,  or  that  we  may  be  converted 
to  their  philosophy  of  life?  Are  we  not  eager  to  be  converted 
to  whatever  is  more  just  or  more  righteous?  Are  we  afraid 
to  subject  the  truth  to  the  test?  Those  who  feel  the  truth 
behind  their  own  position  should  enter  the  conflict  with  no 
vestige  of  fear.  Most  of  us  confess,  however,  that  we  have 
only  seen  in  part  and  that  we  are  not  without  questionings 
about  our  position.  We  must  enter  the  conflict  of  ideas  with 
the  open  minds  of  little  children  and  with  the  dauntless 
abandon  of  Christians.  And  it  is  those  who  have  least  to 
lose  that  may  be  most  intrepid  and  incautious.  It  will  be 
you  whose  hazards  will  be  greatest  who  will  caution  and  warn 
and  try  to  understand.  If  you  can  understand  and  will  help 
find  ways  and  means  for  this  difficult  task  there  will  be  less 
to  fear;  there  will  be  more  to  live  for.  Unless  young  Friends 
are  a  bit  too  radical  now,  we  shall  be  hopelessly  reactionary 
and  unhappy  in  the  new  world  in  which  we  shall  presently 
have  to  live.  We  want  to  go  out  to  meet  it  and  make  our 
contribution  in  the  creation  of  it  lest  it  come  upon  us  like  a 
deluge.  The  baffling  problem  is  to  find  the  way.  We  must 
all  search  together. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  comprehend  the  restless  eagerness 
and  the  deep  search  after  God's  way  that  characterize  such 
conferences  as  the  one  above  mentioned  and  the  Swarthmore 
Conference  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  the  Young 
Friends'  Movement  as  a  whole  and  young  Friends  and  other 
headlong  Christians  in  particular,  apart  from  the  above  con- 
siderations. In  so  far  as  we  have  been  true  to  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  we  have  taken  during  the  war  a  step  whose  logical 
conclusion  we  only  dimly  grasp.  But  there  is  no  turning  back. 
The  well-trodden  path  may  stop,  but  a  trail  leads  on — straight 
on,  blazed  by  men  that  dared  the  wilderness  "for  Christ's 
sake."  We  can  scarcely  see  the  trail — and  yet,  the  urge  of 
the  Great  Beyond  irresistibly  calls  and  the  goal  we  know  and 
our  Leader.  E.  S. 


THE  PILGRIM. 

Pilgrim  feet,  pray  whither  bound? 

Pilgrim  eyes,  pray  whither  bent? 
"Sandal-shod  and  travel-gowned, 

Lo,  I  seek  the  way  they  went 
Late  who  passed  toward  Holy  Land." 

Pilgrim,  it  was  long  ago; 

None  remains  who  saw  that  band ; 
Grass  and  forest  overgrow 
Every  path  their  footing  wore. 
Men  are  wise;  they  seek  no  more 

Roads  that  lead  to  Holy  Land. 

Proud  his  look,  as  who  should  say: 
"I  shall  find  where  lies  the  way." 

Pilgrim,  thou  art  fair  of  face, 

Staff  and  scrip  are  not  for  thee; 
Gentle  pilgrim,  of  thy  grace, 

Leave  thy  quest,  and  bide  with  me. 
Love  shall  serve  thee,  joy  shall  bless; 
Thou  wert  made  for  tenderness: 
God's  green  world  is  fair  and  sweet; 

Not  o'er  sea  and  Eastern  strand, 
But  where  friend  and  lover  meet 

Lies  the  way  to  Holy  Land. 

Low  his  voice,  his  lashes  wet: 
"One  day  if  God  will— not  yet." 


Pilgrim,  pardon  me  and  heed. 

Men  of  old  who  took  that  way 
Went  for  fame  of  goodly  deed, 

Or,  if  sooth  the  stories  say, 
Sandalled  priest,  or  knight  in  selle, 

Flying  each  in  pain  and  hate, 
Harassed  by  stout  fiends  of  hell, 

Sought  his  crime  to  expiate. 
Prithee,  Pilgrim,  go  not  hence; 

Clear  thy  brow,  and  white  thy  hand, 
What  shouldst  thou  with  penitence? 

Wherefore  seek  to  Holy  Land? 

Stern  the  whisper  on  his  lip: 
"Sin  and  shame  are  in  my  scrip." 

Pilgrim,  pass,  since  it  must  be; 

Take  thy  staff,  and  have  thy  will; 
Prayer  and  love  shall  follow  thee; 

I  will  watch  thee  o'er  the  hill. 
What  thy  fortune  God  doth  know; 
By  what  paths  thy  feet  must  go. 
Far  and  dim  the  distance  lies, 
Yet  my  spirit  prophesies: 
Not  in  vigil  lone  and  late, 

Bowed  upon  the  tropic  sand, 
But  within  the  city  gate, 
In  the  struggle  of  the  street, 
Suddenly  thine  eyes  shall  meet 

His  whose  look  is  Holy  Land. 

Smiled  the  pilgrim,  sad  and  sage: 
"Long  must  be  my  pilgrimage." 

— Sophie  Jewett. 


"BUT  THE  SPIRIT  MAKETH  ALIVE." 

Those  who  have  noted  the  development  of  the  Young 
Friends'  Movement,  not  as  an  organization  but  as  an  evidence 
of  Quaker  activity,  must  be  impressed  by  the  great  variety 
of  its  expression.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  individuals  who  have 
not  eagerly  espoused  some  "creaturely  activity"  or  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  verbal  propagation  of  a  cherished  ideal. 
Perhaps  not  a  half  dozen  of  our  hundreds  of  young  Friends 
are  expressing  their  conceptions  of  Christianity  in  just  the 
same  form.  Many  have  gone  to  France — inspired  by  how 
many  minor  motives  and  to  undertake  how  many  different 
kinds  of  service?  From  other  motives  others  have  a  burning 
zeal  for  Russia  or  Serbia,  or  for  those  untold  millions  in  China 
and  Japan.  To  some  the  race  problem  at  home  is  of  primary 
importance,  or  a  readjustment  of  industrial  conditions,  or  the 
securing  of  political  justice. 

In  all  this  seething  rivalry  of  claims  upon  our  sympathy  and 
energy,  no  wonder  many  of  us  are  dazed  by  the  magnitude  and 
seeming  intricacy  of  the  factors  involved.  Perhaps  we  are 
content  to  try  to  educate  our  children,  with  the  probability 
that  they  will  be  wiser  and,  with  God's  grace,  more  capable 
than  we.  Or  perhaps,  like  many  humble  men  of  old,  we  dedi- 
cate our  lives  to  prayer  and  self-denial  and  the  preaching  to 
our  fellows  of  the  Christ  as  we  know  Him.  Even  here  there  is 
a  natural  diversity  of  expression.  Some  express  their  relation 
to  Christ  in  terms  of  ancient  Jewish  origin,  of  customs  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  at  first  hand,  to-day;  yet  how  many  of  those 
whose  memories  we  most  reverence  spoke  in  just  that  language! 
Some  speak  the  creeds  as  formulated  by  churchmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  who  am  I  to  deny  them?  Some  are  seeking 
new  terms  to  express  the  purpose  of  Christ's  life  and  death. 

We  call  ourselves  (by  inference)  Friends  of  God;  with  such 
variety  in  the  expression  of  our  Christian  service  may  we  not 
in  all  reverence  now  liken  ourselves  to  those  disciples  of  Christ, 
all  Galileans,  who,  met  together  in  the  "upper  room,"  began 
to  speak  with  tongues  of  a  different  kind,  so  that  the  devout 
Jews  from  every  part  of  the  world  heard  each  his  own  language 
spoken,  and  marvelled  thus  to  learn  about  the  wonderful 
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things  which  God  had  done.  1  have  wondered  whether  these 
early  friends  of  Christ  understood  each  other  on  that  occasion, 
as  they  were  each  understood  by  men  from  other  lands.  1 
expect  they  w  ere  quite  as  mystified  by  one  another's  expression 
as  some  of  us  to-day  may  be  by  that  of  our  fellows.  But 
among  the  disciples  there  appears  to  have  been  the  firm  con- 
viction that  this  variety  of  expression  was  given  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  filled  their  hearts  and  inspired  them  with 
power  hitherto  unknown. 

May  not  we  join  in  the  fervent  prayer  that  this  period  of 
our  Christian  experience  may  prove  spiritually  Pentecostal? 
Let  each  serve,  let  each  speak,  according  to  the  fullest,  clearest 
light  that  is  in  him.  Let  each  revere  the  Spirit  working  in 
the  heart  of  his  friends  in  order  that  the  same  Spirit  may  more 
perfectly  work  in  his  own. 

Francis  R.  Bacon. 


SHALL  WESTTOWN  OPEN  HER  DOORS? 

"What  does  thee  think  of  Westtown  opening  her  doors?" 
asked  Sarah.  "  I've  heard  thee  talk  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  in  days  gone  by  when  we  were  both  at  school  there. 
It's  to  be  the  topic  for  discussion  for  our  next  Fellowship 
meeting,  thee  knows.  Which  side  will  thee  take  then,  Louise?" 
The  two  girls  had  established  themselves  on  the  sofa  in  the 
big  front  room  of  the  Institute  at  Twelfth  Street. 

"  I  think  it  will  make  a  lively  meeting.  You  have  a  faculty, 
here  in  the  East,  of  picking  out  the  lively,  interesting  subjects 
for  your  Fellowship  Meetings,"  was  Louise's  comment. 

"  No  more  than  you  Westerners  have  with  your  progressive 
ways  and — " 

"  Poke  me  with  thy  knitting  needle  and  be  done  with  it." 
Louise  laughed  back  at  the  expected  thrust.  "After  six  years 
away,  I  don't  know  many  out  at  Westtown,  so  I  guess  if  the 
doors  were  opened,  it  wouldn't  make  such  a  great  difference. 
More  boys  and  girls,  who  need  it,  would  get  to  have  some  of 
the  joys  we  had  when  we  were  there.  The  School  would 
grow  and  become  a  greater  Westtown  than  in  our  day,  I  sup- 
pose.   Didn't  we  have  perfect  times  in  those  good  old  days!" 

Sarah  was  too  much  engrossed  in  picking  up  some  stitches 
to  reminiscence  much  at  this  point,  so  when  the  knitting  crisis 
was  over,  she  said  thoughtfully,  "  1  used  to  think  it  would 
change  Westtown  and  spoil  the  place  to  open  the  doors,  but 
I'm  getting  more  broad-minded  in  these  latter  years.  Now 
that  the  Committee  has  decided  to  open  the  doors  to  those 
with  one  parent  a  member  of  the  Society  and  with  the  whole 
question  up  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  I  guess  it  will  come. 
It's  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later  and  we  might  as  well  get 
used  to — " 

"Thee  doesn't  mean,"  broke  in  Louise,  "that  they  are  really 
considering  the  question — that  it  is  serious  and  more  than 
just  talk!  Oh!  Sarah,  thee  can't  mean  it!  Open  the  doors 
of  Westtown?  It  was  always  a  good  idea,  we  used  to  think, 
to  discuss  the  question  in  Union.  It  was  a  live  subject,  good 
mental  stimulus,  and  something  we  liked  to  think  we  knew 
something  about.  If  we  ever  thought  it  remotely  possible, 
it  was  so  far  ahead  that  it  did  not  trouble  us.  I  can  see  some 
reasons  for  opening  the  doors  to  those  who  have  one  parent 
a  Friend,  if  they  who  come  are  themselves  Friends,  but  as 
for  opening  the  doors  to  anybody — "..  Her  knitting  had 
fallen  to  the  floor  in  a  heap.  Warmed  up  to  her  subject,  alive 
to  the  full  force  of  its  meaning,  she  went  on,  "No!  most  de- 
cidedly no,  it  must  not  be.  It  frightens  me  that  it  is  even 
considered.  Why,  Sarah,  think  what  the  School  would  be 
like  in  ten  years  or  less  than  that,  I'll  guess,  if  anybody  were 
allowed  to  come.  Think  how  the  spirit  of  the  place  would 
change  if  there  were  those  there  who  had  never  known  any- 
thing about  Friends  or  what  they  thought.  Oh,  yes,  I  know 
thee  says  the  Society  should  be  strong  enough  and  the  School 
should  be  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Quakerism  that.it  would 
take  a  hold  of  all  those  who  came.  That  is  very  nice,  but  it 
doesn't  work  out  that  way.  Thee  will  have  to  admit  it 
doesn't  work  that  way  with  all  those  who  are  Friends.  How 


would  it  work  if  fifty  per  cent,  there  were  not  Friends!  Big 
per  cent.?  I  don't  think  so.  Thee  knows  how  Westtown  is 
known.  Boys  and  girls  would  come  because  they  had  heard 
about  the  wonderful  good  times  they  have  at  that  boarding 
school  out  there  on  that  six  hundred  acre  farm.  Those  are  not 
the  kinds  of  boys  and  girls  we  want  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
these  more  than  a  hundred  years.  We  want  quality,  not 
quantity — so  everybody  is  saying,  whether  they  mean  it  or 
not." 

It  was  plain  to  Sarah  that  Louise  was  meaning  every  word 
she  said.  "The  School  was  fuunded  primarily  for  those  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  You  tell  us  you  like  to 
have  the  children  from  the  Middle  West  come,  but  of  course 
we  have  no  say  as  to  what  Westtown  shall  be  like.  We  trust 
you  to  keep  it  a  good,  solid  Friends'  school  with  all  the  ideals 
and  traditions  of  those  sincere  early  Friends.  That's  why  we 
want  to  come  miles  away  from  home  to  a  Quaker  school  to 
get  what  we  can't  get  in  Indiana  schools.  We  have  good 
schools,  splendid  schools,  as  far  as  scholarship  goes,  but  especi- 
ally in  this  day  when  we  all  are  saying  Quakerism  must  count 
for  the  utmost,  we  want  our  children  to  get  more  than  the 
x  and  y  of  an  education. 

" '  Distance  lends  enchantment?'  It  is  not  that.  The  near- 
ness lends  more  enchantment.  It  is  that  we  see,  those  of  us 
who  know  the  ways  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western* 
Friends,  that  you  have  So  much  here  in  the  East,  that  we 
want,  and  can't  get  anywhere  else  except  at  Westtown.  We 
know  there  must  be  some  place  where  the  children  can  come 
and  imbibe  some  of  these  Quaker  influences  that  we  need  and 
want  in  our  communities  at  home.  We  want  them  to  know 
more  about  the  heroes  and  the  influential  personalities  in 
Quakerism  before  they  go  to  college. 

"We  have  our  paid  ministers  and  our  music  and  our  pro- 
gressive ways,  you  say,  and  shake  your  heads.  'Not  your 
kind.'  Be  that  as  it  may!  We  opened  the  doors  of  our 
Friends'  schools,  our  academies.  We  let  in  the  outside  world, 
all  who  wished  to  come  and  welcome.  I  would  have  thee 
know,  too,  that  the  teachers  in  those  schools  were  men  and 
women  with  the  finest  kinds  of  characters  and  Quaker  ideals. 

"  Perhaps  we  can  see  a  little  farther,  we  who  have  missed 
such  a  school  as  Westtown  in  our  communities,  where  those 
academies  used  to  have  such  powers,  when  Quakerism  was 
young  in  the  Middle  West  and  not  quite  so  'progressive.' 
Now  those  schools  have  been  laid  down,  but  we  have  great 
hopes  of  building  up  something  enduring  in  their  ashes.  A 
real  Quakerism  in  the  Middle  West  is  aroused.  At  least  we 
see  a  great  need  for  many  things. 

"The  last  year  has  seen  a  start  made  in  what  we  hope  to 
be  a  Quaker  boarding-school  of  the  Middle  West.  When 
such  a  school  project  is  started  they  say,  'We  must  have  an 
ideal.'  Those  who  are  pushing  it  hardest  and  those  who  have 
never  been  to  Westtown  say,  'We  must  have  a  Westtown  of 
the  Middle  West  to  train  up  our  children  so  that  many  who 
cannot  go  so  far  away  to  school  can  have  the  Friendly  ad- 
vantages that  Westtown  affords.'  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
to  Westtown  have  gone  out  home  and  sung  her  praises.  We 
have  talked  about  the  School  as  being  the  living  example  of 
these  Quaker  ideals  we  are  striving  to  keep  up  with.  Will 
you  betray  our  trust?  Will  you  who  have  the  power  let  the 
School  change  by  bringing  in  these  many  outside  influences 
that  we  have  in  plenty  at  home?  Will  you  make  us  take  back 
our  words,  our  praises?  Will  we  have  to  tell  people  that  the 
School  is  changing  and  isn't  like  it  used  to  be,  that  they 
can  give  their  children  just  as  good  educations  in  Indiana  and 
let  them  learn  something  about  Quakerism  in  college?"  • 

"  I  had  never  looked  at  it  in  quite  that  light  before,"  Sarah 
remarked  slowly,  as  if  she  were  thinking  out  her  wax-.  "  \\  e 
have  always  known  Westtown  around  here.  Maybe  we 
don't  appreciate  what  we  have  as  much  as  we  should." 

Louise  concluded  as  they  went  into  the  Bible  Class,  "  There 
are  quite  a  few  points  in  favor  of  opening  the  doors,  that  1 
know  will  be  brought  out  at  Fellowship,  but  how  1  do  hope 
people  will  think  a  great  deal  before  they  make  any  great 
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change.  There  must  be  one  strong  Quaker  citadel,  because 
we  surely  do  have  a  right  to  it.    Let's  not  be  too '  progressive.' " 

Jesse  Ruth  Kellum. 
[Note. — The  above  article  is  particularly  interesting  as  coming  from 
a  Westonian  of  a  so-called  "progressive"  meeting.  The  Fellowship 
meeting  referred  to  was  the  Media  group  who  considered  the  subject: 
"If  you  believe  Friends  have  a  distinctive  message  for  this  age,  how  do 
you  believe  that  they  can  prepare  the  coming  generation  to  give  that 
message?  Would  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  Westtown  be  a  strength 
or  a  hindrance?"  (Discussion  Topic  2,  page  2ft).  At  the  end  of  a  most 
animated  diacussion  a  vote  was  taken  of  the  twenty-four  Young  Friends 
present.  Two  persons  wanted  the  denominational  bar  entirely  let  down 
and  the  School  thrown  open  to  selected  students.  Two  were  so  confused 
with  the  volley  of  arguments  pro  and  con  that  they  voted  "undecided." 
The  other  twenty  voted  for  the  denominational  restrictions  on  admission 
either  to  continue  as  they  are  or  at  most  to  include  only  those  with  one 
parent  a  Friend  who  would  presumably  wish  to  join  the  Society.  The 
group  was  agreed  in  hoping  that  the  School  might  become  even  more 
than  ever  before,  a  stronghold  for  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity that  is  essential  Quakerism.  We  shall  be  glad  to  print  the  con- 
clusions of  any  other  Young  Friends'  group  on  this  question.] 


OUR  INVITATION  ACCEPTED. 
.  In  a  preceding  number  we  invited  older  friends  to  write  for 
us  a  kindly  yet  searching  study  of  the  spiritual  basis  of  the 
Young  Friends'  Movement  in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  Confessions  of  Faith  in  Christ,  written  by  Young 
Friends  and  printed  in  the  last  three  Young  Friends'  numbers. 

The  response  to  this  invitation  has  been  most  hearty  and 
below  appear  articles  on  the  subject  by  two  writers  which  are 
just  what  we  were  hoping  for. 

Two  other  equally  splendid  criticisms  are  being  held  over 
until  our  next  number. 

Christ — An  Honest  and  Positive  Confession  of  Faith — 

A  Resume. 

No  more  significant  series  of  papers  or  spiritual  contribution 
has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Friend  for  fifty  years 
— during  which  period  the  writer  has  been  more  or  less  familiar 
with  its  weekly  issues — than  the  symposium  under  the  above 
heading  in  several  issues  of  the  Young  Friends'  Number. 

The  smaller  our  experience  the  more  apt  we  are  to  insist 
upon  some  particular  way  for  the  Lord  to  work.  Nothing 
satisfies  the  soul  like  looking  straight  into  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Many  and  painful  may  be  th'e  steps  before  we  are 
permitted  to  do  this,  but  that  sight  changes  the  complexion 
of  the  whole  creation  for  us. 

This  fact  is  amply  manifest  in  the  twenty  statements 
of  religious  conviction  which  lie  before  me.  The  frankness, 
variety  and  devout  intelligence  of  these  "confessions"  are  most 
refreshing  and  encouraging,  because  of  their  loyal  fidelity 
to  the  Saviour  of  men — no  matter  how  different  may  be  the 
expression  or  the  way  the  writers  have  come  to  appreciate 
His  love.  But  what  an  unspeakable  comfort  that  so  many 
of  our  thoughtful  younger  Friends  have  pressed  through  every 
difficulty  and  discouragement  until  they  did  find  the  Beloved 
of  their  souls — and  equally  encouraging  that  The  Friend,  in 
its  ninety-fifth  year,  has  opened  its  columns  to  such  honest 
and  beautiful  revelations  of  the  inner  life  and  work  of  God  in 
the  heart.  Something  in  each  "confession"  touches  a  chord 
in  my  soul,  so  I  have  thanked  my  Heavenly  Father  for  every 
one  of  these  symposiums  and  yet  not  one  of  them  exactly 
corresponded  to  my  own  experience. 

Number  VI  interested  me  particularly  as  it  seemed  to  me 
to  depict  the  processes  of  a  normal  mind  finding  its  immortal 
setting  in  a  normal  manner. 

I  know  of  no  volume  more  interesting  than  William  James's 
"Varieties  of  Religious  Experience."  Here  in  these  "con- 
fessions" we  have  glimpses  of  the  same  vital  experiences 
which  he  would  have  valued  so  highly,  (e.  g.,  see  X  and  XII.) 
But  it  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  invidious  to  specify 
or  prefer — for  each  will  help  those  of  like  experience,  for  there 
is  reality  and  sincerity  as  well  as  depth  and  victory  in  each 


which  leaves  a  sense  of  profound  thankfulness  and  even 
awe  within  my  own  soul.  May  there  be  more  such  op- 
portunities given  to  the  readers  of  The  Friend  to  express 
and  to  read  the  best  thoughts  and  convictions  of  those  who 
must  carry  the  healing  message  of  a  risen  and  glorified  Lord 
to  a  heart-broken  world. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  my  own  Confession  of  the 
tender  dealings  of  the  Most  High  it  would  be  somewhat  in 
this  way : — From  my  earliest  recollection  I  believed  my  Heav- 
enly Father  loved  me  as  much  as  I  knew  my  earthly  father  did, 
and  that  He  sought  to  make  every  provision  possible  for  my 
welfare  in  every  way.  He  spoke  to  me  from  time  to  time  in 
very  definite  words  and  at  other  times  it  was  just  a  keen  sense 
of  my  wrong-doing.  I  cannot  easily  convey  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  His  love  and  compassion  that  I  had  later  when  not 
yet  in  my  teens.  But  it  was  not  for  another  decade  that  the 
Saviour  of  us  all  came  to  dwell  as  a  constant  counsellor  in  my 
heart,  and  still  later  that  I  clearly  saw  and  felt  that  His  out- 
ward life  and  teaching  were  identical  with  His  inward  com- 
panionship. I  kept  my  faith  dependent  on  this  inward 
comradeship  rather  than  on  any  book  or  doctrine,  so  all  the 
adjustment  of  the  various  versions  of  the  Bible  or  people's 
opinions  about  its  contents,  authorship,  etc.,  never  disturbed 
my  faith  in  the  slightest.  The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  find 
my  sympathies  go  out  to  every  kind  of  honest  investigation. 
I  feel  a  certain  freedom  which  bubbles  up  like  joy  and  which 
makes  every  man,  woman  and  child  increasingly  precious  in 
the  whole  round  world.  There  seems  to  be  so  much  more 
harmony  in  my  soul  because  I  understand  how  all  the  faculties 
of  our  bodies,  minds  and  spirits  can  and  must  work  together 
to  please  Him  who  gave  us  being  and  an  opportunity  to  serve 
our  fellow-men.  As  IX  says,  I  "see -Christ  in  the  great  out- 
of-doors,  in  the  trees,  in  the  flowers  and  running  brooks." 
But  I  also  have  seen  Him  in  a  living  soul — vibrating,  radiant, 
responsive. 

It  is  only  as  I  have  come  to  see  this  vision  that  I  can  under- 
stand what  and  why  Jesus  of  Nazareth  suffered  and  what 
that  great  sacrifice  really  means  for  all  of  us. 

This  experience  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  creeds  or 
"theology"  or  contention  of  any  kind.  It  is  more  like  the 
sunshine  in  its  effect  than  anything  known  to  our  five  senses. 
It  gives  patience  and  hope  and  a  strong  belief  in  our  fellow- 
men.  It  sweetens  every  sorrow.  It  has  a  wonderful  way  of 
cherishing  the  best  and  overlooking  the  worst  in  human  society. 

It  discriminates  as  truly  as  the  prism  separates  the  colors 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  but  harmonizes  the  whole  pulsing  uni- 
verse in  the  great  white  light  of  Christ's  Personality,  as  the 
Comforter,  Life-Giver,  Perfect  Sacrifice,  Supreme  Teacher, 
Leader,  Saviour  and  Burden  Bearer.     Joseph  Elkinton. 


The  series  of  "Confessions"  by  younger  Friends  forms  a 
touching  and  inspiring  appeal  to  our  faith.  Some  of  them 
impress  one  as  "human  documents"  of  much  value,  such  as 
Professor  William  James  might  have  prized  as  first-hand 
evidence  of  varied  religious  types;  indeed,  the  twenty  little 
papers  themselves  form  an  instance  of  the  "varieties  of  re- 
ligious experience"  of  great  interest  to  inquirers  in  this  field. 
But  they  are  more  than  that;  time  and  again  in  reading  them 
the  heart  is  gripped  with  a  deep  and  awakening  sympathy, 
and  a  real  spiritual  benefit  is  acknowledged  from  the  reading. 
To  the  present  writer,  the  ones  that  have  the  deepest  appeal 
are  those  which  show  a  faith  won  through  a  long  period  of 
doubt  and  earnest  inquiry,  in  which  slowly  and  steadily  the 
Divine  spell  of  Christ  has  settled  upon  the  mind  and  heart, 
explaining  and  dissolving  their  doubts,  and  leading  them  in- 
telligently and  rationally  into  that  "joy  in  believing"  which 
"passes  all  understanding."  Doubt,  if  rightly  met,  has  its 
service.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  psychologists,  it  is 
a  normal,  or  at  least  the  prevailing,  experience  at  certain 
periods  of.  youth.  They  tell  us  how  they  find  that  at  sixteen 
the  soul  is  in  most  cases  more  sensitive  to  religious  impressions, 
and  more  likely  to  make  life  decisions,  than  in  any  other  year 
of  human  life.    But  then  follows  by  eighteen  years  of  age  a 
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time  of  rational  inquiry  which  often  deepens  into  a  question- 
ing of  the  foundations  of  their  previous  faith.  By  twenty 
there  is  usually  a  return  of  the  spiritual  tide  in  the  form  of  a 
strong  tendency  to  consecration  to  service;  by  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  the  ebb  has  set  in  again  and  often  the  lowest  period 
of  doubt  occurs  then.  By  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  reconstruction  of  faith,  a  settling  into  the  deeper, 
more  conservative  and  permanent  religious  conviction  which 
will  go  with  them  through  life.  It  is  an  experience  of  fluctua- 
tion of  faith;  and  doubts  appear  as  part  of  the  development 
by  which  the  mind,  like  good  soil,  is  shaken  up  and  overturned 
as  with  a  ploughshare,  and  so  settled  down  into  a  richer,  more 
reasonable,  more  fruitful  and  more  helpful  faith  in  the  end. 
Some  of  these  papers  abundantly  verify  that  theory  of  early 
doubts. 

A  few  of  the  papers  suggest  what  we  may  call  a" static" 
religion:  i.  c  truth  has  been  once  received,  (and  it  is  usually 
stated  in  Scriptural  terms),  after  which  there  is  no  evidence 
of  change  or  growth.  The  faith  given  by  parent,  teacher, 
minister  or  personal  Bible  study,  in  early  life  has  somehow 
survived  the  periods  of  doubt  almost  unaltered,  and  an  un- 
varying "orthodoxy"  triumphantly  survives,  and  not  un- 
naturally assumes  a  rather  inflexible  dogmatic  tone.  Some- 
how this  sort  of  orthodoxy  does  not  convince  one  as  having 
quite  the  reality  and  sincerity  that  the  orthodoxy  which  has 
been  achieved  possesses.  The  best  instances  of  faith  to  our 
thinking  show  a  long,  close  study  of  the  life  of  the  historic 
Christ  which  has  steadily  brought  them  closer  to  "  right  think- 
ing" and  to  fullness  of  personal  faith  in  Him.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  paper,  perhaps  through  less  careful  attention  to  the 
Scriptural  evidences,  shows  an  interesting  and  beautiful  and 
sincere  growth  in  religion,  but  with  an  outcome  not  exactly 
"orthodox;"  a  personal  conclusion  has  been  reached,  perhaps 
largely  final  and  satisfying,  yet  as  it  would  seem  to  some  of 
us  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
_  This  suggests  the  question — Does  the  faith  of  these  young 
Friends,  who  will  doubtless  lead  our  Society  in  the  future, 
exhibit  a  type  that  is  distinctly  Quaker  or  not?  The  question 
seems  freighted  with  significance  for  the  fate  of  our  denomina- 
tion. Yet  the  fact  of  growth  must  be  remembered  here  too; 
further  developments  of  faith  must  be  expected.  One  of  the 
papers  exhibits  a  specifically  mystic  type,  with  experiences  of 
special  insight  or  "openings"  or  vision  reminding  one  a  little 
of  some  "seer"  of  a  beautiful  poetic  bent.  This  faith  if  it 
develops  a  definitely  religious  trend,  rather  than  one  purely 
poetic,  might  become  strongly  of  the  Quaker  type,  growing 
more  Scriptural  and  more  serviceable,  while  keeping  and  ever 
following  the  vision  and  the  "gleam"  of  deeper  and  Divine 
things.  Most  of  the  writers  confess  to  an  intimate  and  in- 
ward type  of  faith  in  Christ,  a  devotion  to  "  the  living  Christ 
of  to-day,"  to  whom  the  outward  knowledge  of  "the  Christ 
of  history"  was  the  means  of  access;  this  is,  of  course,  a  Quaker 
type  of  thought,  while  indeed  we  should  think  it  the  only 
foundation  of  any  true  and  full  Christianity;  it  is  what  all 
evangelical  Christians  would  call  a  "personal  experience," 
the  knowledge  of  "a  personal  Saviour;" — yet  here  it  has  a 
slightly  special  Quaker  emphasis.  One  other  feature  impressed 
the  present  writer  in  reading  these  beautiful  confessions: 
none  of  them  seemed  to  allude  to  the  characteristic  evangelical 
experience  of  "conversion."  That  does  not  mean  perhaps 
that  none  had  known  it — even  what  is  called  "sudden  con- 
version"— but  it  was  not  especially  mentioned.  There  may 
well  have  been  an  experience  of  being  born  again  in  all;  but  it 
seemed  rather  of  the  quieter  developmental  type;  and  this 
again  is  rather  the  Quaker  type.  Some  of  those  describing 
a  long  search,  and  progressive  passage  from  doubt  to  faith, 
were  impressive  instances  of  this  quiet  and  gradual  entrance 
to  the  faith  which  we  have  come  to  value  as  the  usual  Quaker 
experience,  even  though  not  of  necessity  exclusively  so.  But 
an  intense  inward  evangelical  faith  in  Christ,  arrived  at  with- 
out the  distinct  crisis  of  conversion,  impresses  one  as  the  sort 
of  Friendly  faith  in  which  we  most  believe. 

A.  C.  Garrett. 


WESTTOWN  WEEK-END  CONFERENCE. 

[Note. — The  Westtown  Student  bodies  have  elected  two  boys  and 
two  girls  with  two  Faculty  advisers  to  serve  as  a  Westtown  Auxiliary  to 
the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee.  The  following  report  is 
written  by  one  of  these  Auxiliary  members. — Eds.] 

One  of  the  pleasant  events  which  occurred  at  Westtown 
was  a  Young  Friends'  Conference  on  First-day,  First  Month 
26th.  There  were  representatives  from  the  Young  Friends' 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  On  Seventh- 
day  night,  preliminary  to  the  conference,  the  Westtown  Auxili- 
ary Young  Friends'  Committee  met  with  them  fur  supper  at 
the  Farm  House.  After  supper  all  the  Committee  members 
met  together.  There  was  a  general  discussion  of  the  mission 
of  Friends  and  their  needs.  The  discussion  was  led  by  Francis 
Bacon.  Before  meeting  on  First-day  the  Committee  met  for 
devotion.  Edith  Stratton  read  selections  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  the  subject  of  "Following  Jesus."  After  meeting 
the  Westtown  sub-committee  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee 
met  with  the  Westtown  Auxiliary  Committee  to  discuss  what 
the  relation  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  should  be  to 
Westtown,  and  how  it  could  help  the  School.  The  after- 
noon was  free  till  four  o'clock,  when  the  next  meeting  was 
held.  This  meeting  was  for  the  Young  Friends'  Committee 
only.  The  reports  of  the  various  sub-committees  were  given, 
Henry  J.  Cadbury  presiding. 

At  7.15,  joint  collection  in  the  meeting-room  was  presided 
over  by  Francis  Bacon.  Three  of  the  students  gave  short 
talks  on  "School  Spirit,"  "What  Westtown  Should  Mean  to 
Os,"  and  "What  Westtown  Should  Stand  For."  Paul  Furnas 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  "  Men  and  Things,"  and  Edith 
Stratton  explained  the  Young  Friends'  Movement.  Collec- 
tion was  followed  by  separate  meetings  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
in  which  the  students  might  feel  free  to  talk  over  what  had 
been  said  in  collection,  and  to  present  any  other  subjects  for 
discussion.  Paul  Furnas  and  Francis  Bacon  led  the  boys' 
meeting  and  Edith  Stratton  and  Ruth  Thorp  the  girls'. 
Nearly  all  present  at  these  meetings  felt  them  to  be  very  help- 
ful. Edith  Stratton  and  Margaret  Bacon  also  met  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Northfield  group  and  gave  them  some  new  and 
interesting  suggestions,  which  we  hope  will  be  followed  with 
great  success  in  the  future.  The  conference  made  some  feel 
very  much  more  in  touch  with  the  Young  Friends'  Movement, 
and  was  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to  the  Young  Friends' 
Committee  at  Westtown. 

Margaret  C.  Kimber. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PASTOR. 

A  Confession  of  Faith. 

(Being  an  address  delivered  before  the  Congregation  of  Twentieth 
Street  Meeting,  New  York  City,  Twelfth  Month  11,  191S.) 

During  roughly  the  past  three  thousand  years,  there  have 
been  two  ideas  at  the  heart  of  religious  thought,  often  har- 
moniously working  together,  but  too  often  conflicting — the 
idea  that  man  must  know  about  God,  and  the  idea  that  man 
must  know  God. 

The  subject  to-night  brings  us  directly  to  this  problem. 
If  I  understand  the  intended  meaning  of  the  word  "pastor," 
we  may  for  our  discussion  count  it  equivalent  to  the  word 
"priest."  The  priest,  so  considered,  is  the  intermediary  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Certainly  he  can  do  for  us  a  great 
service — he  can  teach  us  the  lessons  of  the  past,  he  can  show 
us  God  working  in  the  past  or  in  the  present,  he  can  even  draw 
back  a  curtain  and  show  us  of  God,  but  there  is  a  stage  beyond 
that,  the  most  necessary  step,  where  he  is  powerless  to  take  us. 
Friends,  are  we  content  simply  to  know  about  God?  Are  we 
expecting  another — pastor,  priest  or  what-not — to  do  the 
impossible  and  take  us  where  he  cannot  take  us?  Or  are  we 
trying  to  be  our  own  priests — in  simpler  words,  are  we  our- 
selves, humbly  and  fearlessly,  seeking  to  know  God? 

The  idea  of  priesthood  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  religious 
history,  and  that  is  to  the  dawn  of  human  history      I  hc 
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earliest  religions  conceived  of  God  as  mysterious  and  arbi- 
trarily powerful,  a  being  to  be  propitiated,  with  whom  it  was 
essential  that  one  should  "stand  in"  properly.  Naturally, 
a  premium  was  set  upon  any  who  knew  of  Him,  especially 
those  who  knew  of  what  would  be  pleasing  to  Him.  Hence, 
to  propitiate  and  satisfy,  there  grew  up  throughout  the  ancient 
world  elaborate  religious  cults,  requiring,  under  authorized 
direction,  ritual  and  sacrifice,  purification  and  penance.  Many 
of  the  Hebrew  psalms  show  us  the  best  fruits  ot  this  effort, 
and  the  psalms  recovered  from  ancient  Babylon  almost  equal 
them  in  fervor. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  broke  through  the  old  idea  of  God, 
first  came  to  love  Him  and  declared  that  man  could  know  Him. 
Listen  to  Micah  as  he  shatters  the  temple  ceremonial  and  gives 
voice  to  the  then  new  conception  of  God,  "Wherefore  what 
does  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  love  mercy,  to  do  justly, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

In  studying  the  life  of  Jesus  no  fact  so  strongly  impresses 
us  as  the  completeness  of  his  access  to  God.  "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one"  was  true  of  Him  to  a  degree  so  overflowing 
that  no  wonder  the  common  people  believed  that  the  hem  of 
His  garment  would  heal.  Jesus  sought  to  give  the  same 
knowledge  of  God  to  His  followers,  and  to  some  extent  suc- 
ceeded. Witness  Stephen,  Paul,  who  never  saw  Jesus,  and 
many  others.  But  gradually  the  idea  became  vague  or  lost, 
something  to  be  studied  or  theorized  about;  or  perhaps  to  the 
devout  in  their  humility  something  which  belonged  to  the  hero- 
ic time  when  God  walked  on  earth,  but  an  experience  too 
hallowed  for  their  own  lives.  Ritual  and  priestcraft  grew  up 
with  the  medieval  Catholic  Church,  which  for  centuries  domi- 
nated thought  and  against  which  later  Protestantism  mainly 
expended  its  force  in  theological  reasoning.  Even  to-day, 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  "The  Church  of  Our  Fathers,"  can 
quote  this  from  Jesus,  not  in  proof  of  God's  dwelling  with 
men  but  with  a  church  hierarchy,  "And  lo  I  am  with  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Far  back  in  the  medieval  Catholic  monasteries  and  among 
their  religious  orders  were  some  who  saw  through — rare  souls 
they  were.  Who  can  forget  St.  Francis!  I  am  anxious  to 
read  one  work,  more  truly  counted  post-medieval,  because  I 
have  heard  Rendel  Harris's  comment  of  it,  that  that  book  is 
"solid  gold."  It  is  Brother  Lawrence's  "The  Practice  of  the 
Presence  of  God." 

We  Friends  have  made  the  indwelling  presence  of  God  the 
main  feature  of  our  understanding  of  Christianity.  We  are 
simply  following  Jesus  in  this.  And  to-day  we  may  be  en- 
couraged by  how  widely  it  is  coming  to  be  appreciated,  by  men 
like  the  late  William  James  for  instance,  that  a  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  God,  knowledge  of  Him,  is  the  heart  of  religious  ex- 
perience, its  central  fact. 

In  regard  to  this  knowing  of  God  there  are  two  dangers  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak.  One  is  that  of  materializing  what  is 
the  most  spiritual  experience  we  can  know — of  crassly  imagin- 
ing it,  of  all  that  is  meant  by  "seeking  for  signs"  (as  if  God 
dwelt  in  the  abnormal  rather  than  the  normal  in  this  world). 
Whenever  I  hear  a  man  so  speak  of  his  religious  experience,  I 
cannot  but  say  within  myself,  "That  man  does  not  know  Him 
— he  does  not  understand — he  does  not  realize  that  God  moves, 
not  on  the  surface,  but  in  those  spiritual  deeps  where  char- 
acter is  built."  Jesus  rightly  rebuked  those  who  sought  tor 
signs — indeed,  if  I  understand  at  all  the  meaning  of  the  Second 
Temptation,  it  is  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
outward  marks  or  observation. 

"And  not  for  signs  in  heaven  above 
Or  earth  below  they  look, 
Who  know  with  John  His  smile  of  love, 
With  Peter  His  rebuke. 

"In  joy  of  inward  peace,  or  sense 
Of  sorrow  over  sin, 
He  is  His  own  best  evidence, 
His  witness  is  within," 


The  other  danger  seems  to  me  much  more  serious  because 
more  subtle — able,  I  believe,  to  cause  us  to  lose  what  we  are 
seeking  just  at  the  moment  of  its  seeming  achievement,  able 
to  cause  us  to  atrophy.  This  is  the  danger  of  considering  this 
finding  of  God  as  in  itself  the  goal  and  resting-place  of  our 
spiritual  life.  There  was  an  ancient  people  who  some  three 
thousand  years  ago  traveled  over  this  same  ground.  The 
Hindu  thinkers  discarded  priestcraft  as  completely  as  we 
would.  They  realized  that  it  was  possible  to  know  God; 
they  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  know  Him  so  completely 
as  for  the  human  soul  to  lose  itself  in  Him.  Their  idea  of 
Nirvana  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  to  which  man  has  ever 
attained.  They  conceived  that  the  soul  might  be  lost  in  God, 
not  as  if  immersed  in  a  river,  but  as  itself  contributing  to, 
helping  onward,  blending  with  the  onward-flowing  stream  of 
God's  life. 

Friends,  we  are  called  to  something  finer  even  than  that — 
finer  because  more  outgoing,  more  dynamic,  more  able  to 
vitalize  this  world.  We  must  know  God;  but,  resulting  from 
this  knowing,  we  must  be  interpreters  of  God.  We  must  trans- 
form His  life  into  human  lives.  We  must  take  of  Him  and 
translate  it  into  ideas  and  ideals  for  men. 

I  love  the  conception  of  worship.  My  spirit  is  awed  be- 
fore the  eternal  infinite  majesty  of  the  Divine.  Yet,  while 
with  my  whole  being  I  would  strive  upward,  trying  to  enlarge, 
to  comprehend,  I  know  that  this  too  is  but  a  part  of  the  soul's 
preparation  and  is  not  in  itself  its  ultimate  worship.  True 
worship  lies  in  service,  God-inspired  and  forward-reaching. 

Francis  W.  Pennell. 


FELLOWSHIP  PROBLEMS  AND  HOW  THEY  WERE 

SOLVED. 

The  young  Friends  from  Trenton,  Fallsington,  Morrisville 
and  vicinities  got  together  at  a  hay-mow  picnic  supper  at 
Morris  Heights  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixth  Month  of  last 
year. 

It  was  decided  in  a  general  discussion  that  we  should  organ- 
ize a  Fellowship  Group.  The  next  question  was  how  to  con- 
duct such  an  organization.  We  discussed  several  plans  for 
meetings  and  decided  to  hold  them  every  First-day  evening 
at  7.30  on  the  lawn  under  the  trees  at  James  Moon's  residence. 
In  case  of  rain  we  would  go  to  the  hay-mow. 

That  settled,  there  came  up  the  question  of  what  kind  of 
meetings  should  they  be.  Should  they  be  meetings  of  silence, 
general  discussion,  or  should  we  study  some  book,  or  should 
some  different  member  lead  each  meeting  with  a  subject  which 
he  had  prepared  and  which  the  rest  would  study  enough  to 
carry  on  discussion. 

The  latter  plan  was  adopted  and  a  leader  was  chosen  for 
the  following  First-day  evening.  Her  subject  was,  "  Modern 
Christianity,"  and  although  a  very  expansive  topic,  it  was 
discussed  with  such  enthusiasm  and  the  details  were  so  con- 
crete that  we  decided  to  follow  that  plan. 

So  we  met  under  the  trees  on  the  grass  with  the  birds  and 
flowers  and  each  week  carried  away  some  new,  profitable 
lesson. 

But  soon  we  found  our  plan  would  not  work,  those  who  had 
not  the  actual  responsibility  of  leading  the  meeting  neglected 
to  study  the  topic  in  hand,  and  some  new  course  must  be  found. 

One  of  the  young  men  just  graduated  from  Westtown  and 
recently  returned  from  the  Blairstown  Conference,  suggested 
our  studying  the  book  "About  Jesus,"  which  had  been  studied 
at  the  Conference.  This  book  contained  separate  topics 
which  could  be  taken  up  each  week  and,  as  the  series  of  lessons 
promised  to  be  both  interesting  and  very  profitable  we  decided 
to  use  the  book. 

Each  First-day  evening  found  us  eager  to  impart  what  we 
had  learned  from  our  reading  and  ever  ready  to  hear  opinions 
of  others.  The  meetings  were  always  alive  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm  and  we  gained  much  comradeship  and  inspiration 
through  them. 

The  older  members  of  our  various  meetings  met  with  us  one 
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evening  to  hear  of  other  Fellowship  groups  as  described  by  the 
officers  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee.  We  were  par- 
ticulariy  glad  of  this  opportunity  for  our  elders  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  other  groups.  To  some  we  had  seemed  young,  in- 
experienced and  incapable  of  keeping  up  a  group.  But  we 
succeeded  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  interested 
members. 

Our  group  was  not  altogether  one  of  study,  for  we  had  camp- 
suppers  with  the  best  of  picnic  "eats"  and  lively  games.  At 
the  last  of  these  we  elected  our  representative  to  the  Young 
Friends'  Committee  and  decided  to  discontinue  our  meetings 
through  the  W  inter  as  we  are  too  widely  scattered  to  get  to- 
gether in  stormy  weather.  Next  Spring,  however,  we  hope  to 
again  take  up  with  renewed  enthusiasm  our  study  of  the  "  Life 
of  Jesus." 

Lillian  Edgerton. 


RUSSIAN  EXPERIENCES. 

(An  Interview  with  a  Friends'  Relief  Worker,  Just  Out 
of  "  Red  Russia.")* 

Frank  Keddie,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  returning  home 
via  America,  after  more  than  two  years  in  Russia.  He  joined 
the  Friends'  Russian  expedition  at  London  in  the  Fall  of  191 6, 
and  has  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  meet  the  Russian  people 
and  to  study  the  political  and  economic  situation  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  With  this  central  station  at  Buzuluk, 
in  Samara,  where  other  Friends  have  been  working  for  almost 
three  years,  he  travelled  about  Russia  buying  goods  and 
provisions  for  a  Unit  of  relief  workers  varying  in  number  from 
four  to  thirty  (nurses,  doctors,  Austrian  prisoners  and  others), 
ministering  to  the  Russian  peasants  in  that  vicinity.  F. 
Keddie  was  also  particularly  interested  in  teaching  the  village 
peasantry  the  elements  of  certain  trades,  for  he  believed  that 
the  hope  of  Russia  lies  in  the  developing  of  the  co-operative 
trades  and  the  carrying  on  of  communal  production.  Many 
of  them  have  not  caught  the  spirit  of  even  small-scale  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  and  that  is  what  Lenine  and  some  of  the 
other  leaders  are  trying  to  get  them  to  do. 

F.  Keddie  was  asked  if  there  were  any  C.  O.'s  in  Russia. 
Americans  had  been  given  to  understand  that  what  few  Rus- 
sians had  refused  to  fight  under  the  Tsar's  regime  had  been 
deserters  and  cowards  rather  than  C.  O.'s.  "There  were 
quite  a  number  of  C.  O.'s  in  Russia,"  he  replied,  "although 
naturally  little  was  heard  about  them  in  other  countries. 
Perhaps  a  few  of  them  were  shot,  but  the  majority,  1  believe, 
were  merely  flogged  severely  and  then  given,  if  they  would 
accept  it,  some  non-combatant  work  similar  to  that  given 
C.  O.'s  in  this  country." 

"  Did  any  of  them  every  come  to  trial  either  by  court-mar- 
tial or  in  the  civil  courts?"  he  was  asked. 

"Yes.  While  1  was  in  Moscow  sometime  before  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy  there  was  a  sensational  trial  of  seven- 
teen young  Tolstoians  who  refused  to  fight.  Some  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  city  appeared  on  either  side.  It  was  a 
military  court,  something  like  our  court-martials,  presided 
over  by  a  well-known  Lieutenant-General.  The  trial  lasted 
several  days  and  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  young  men. 
The  Court  recognized  their  conscientious  grounds  for  objection 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  Tolstoian  non-resistance  faith.  A 
few  days  after  the  trial  ended  the  Lieutenant-General  wrote 
to  the  public  press  and  announced  that  he  had  been  converted 
by  the  defense  of  the  young  men  at  the  trial  and  had  become 
a  Tolstoian  himself!" 

F.  Keddie  met  many  of  the  noted  figures  in  Russian  life — 
the  life  of  yesterday  (Prince  Kropotkin),  and  to-day  (Comisar 
Tchicherin),  and  was  intimate  with  the  local  leaders  of  both 
the  moderate  and  extreme  wings  of  the  Socialist  party.  In 
Eighth  Month,  19 18,  at  Buzuluk,  during  one  of  the  counter- 
revolutions carried  on  against  the  Bolshevist  government  by 
the  Cossacks  and  Czecho-Slovaks,  he  was  arrested  with  some 

*While  in  Philadelphia,  F.  Keddie  will  address  groups  of  Friends  and 
others  eager  for  the  truth  about  Russia. 


other  relief  workers  as  they  were  crossing  a  bridge  leading  in 
the  direction  of  the  Cossack  lines.  It  was,  of  course,  a  mis- 
take. The  Red  Guards  suspected  that  Keddie  and  his  com- 
panions were  going  to  the  assistance  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tionists, and  when  it  was  explained  to  the  young  Jewish  girl 
in  charge  of  the  Commandant's  office  that  the  prisoners  were 
good  internationalists  themselves  and  believers  in  social 
progress,  she  immediately  set  them  free  after  three  hours  of 
custody.  At  another  time  during  the  period  of  uncertainty 
when  the  Bolsheviki  were  contending  for  power  with  the 
Social  Revolutionists,  the  Red  troops  suspected  that  some 
boxes  on  the  porch  of  the  Friends'  hut  contained  cartridges 
and  ammunition.  So  they  quickly  surrounded  the  Friends' 
settlement  and  with  grenades  held  menacingly  in  their  hands 
demanded  the  surrender  ...  of  what  proved  to  be  a 
very  good  grade  of  Italian  evaporated  milk!  The  Red  Guards 
left  the  milk  untouched  and  went  their  way  in  search  of  more 
formidable  opponents. 

We  asked  F.  Keddie  about  the  vodka  situation  in  Russia — 
was  it  not  true  that  the  Omsk  government  (anti-Bolsheviki) 
had  begun  to  turn  an  enormous  crop  of  grain — some  1,700,000 
bushels,'  into  liquor,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  putting  it 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Guard  and  thus  breaking  down 
Bolshevist  morale?  "No,  it  was  not  so  much  that,"  he  said, 
"as  the  desire  to  secure  a  large  revenue  in  the  easiest  way, 
i.  e.,  by  selling  vodka  to  the  thrifty  peasantry.  The  Omsk 
government  had  not  the  power  to  tax  successfully  and  this  was 
their  only  way  of  raising  the  money  to  fight  the  Bolsheviki. 
Lenine  could  have  utilized  the  same  methods  if  he  had  wanted 
to.  In  fact,  he  could  have  sold  liquor  to  the  moujiks  and  then 
raise  a  huge  revenue  to  carry  on  the  government.  But  he 
never  resorted  to  this  method  and  went  to  the  other  extreme 
of  confiscating  and  destroying  practically  all  the  wine  cellars 
in  the  large  cities.  Bolshevik  Russia  is  officially  dry;  Kolchak 
and  monarchist  Russia  is  wet.  The  Bolsheviki  government  is 
unswerving  in  its  attitude  and  will  on  no  account  allow  the 
manufacture  of  vodka."  Robert  H.  Dunn. 


TO  YOUNG  FRIENDS  OF  AMERICA. 

I  am  writing  this  in  a  barracks  just  outside  the  stockade 
(the  prison)  at  Camp  Grant,  Illinois.  There  are  sixty  of  us 
in  the  "  C.  O.  Fraternity."  The  Major  calls  us  "  a  fraternity," 
but  we  know  we  have  been  in  a  school.  If  the  Government 
had  wanted  to  wake  us  up  to  every  wrong,  every  black  and 
damning  evil  of  militarism  even  in  a  land  which  we  have  loved 
for  its  devotion  to  high  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice,  they  could 
not  have  done  the  job  better  than  to  bottle  us  up,  put  censors 
over  our  mail,  have  guards  stand  over  us  when  we  see  our 
friends,  and  make  us  feel  the  pinch  of  arbitrary  authority; 
and  worse,  see  the  terrible  inhumanity  of  the  steam-roller  of 
military  discipline  with  fixed  bayonet  and  gun  butt  crush 
the  unfortunate  man  who  dares  resist  without  the  aid  of  well- 
informed  and  influential  friends  outside  the  military  clutches. 

Oh,  that  I  were  a  prophet  with  a  voice  that  could  be  made  to 
ring  through  every  Friends'  meeting  in  America,  that  there 
might  be  some  with  their  eyes  and  ears  open  who  are  not 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  a  controlled  press  which  has  succeeded 
in  administering  a  dose  of  benumbing  soothing  syrup  to  our 
national  mind! 

When  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast  last  Spring  I 
rode  for  a  couple  of  days  with  the  Engineer  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  He  said.  "When 
this  war  is  over  I  fear  we  will  have  industrial  revolution  in 
this  country."  In  the  same  paper  that  gives  the  watchword 
of  the  "German  Radicals"  I  read  of  a  "Red  Flag  Riot"  in 
New  York.  If  the  desired  end  of  one  group  justifies  the 
means,  why  not  for  another  group?  If  it  is  right  for  the  na- 
tions to  use  guns  and  bayonets  to  gain  their  ends,  asks  the 
man  with  a  grievance,  why  should  I  not  use  the  same  to  gam 
my  ends? 

Arthur  Judson  Brown  in  "Russia  in  Transformation"  tells 
of  a  conversation  between  a  prominent  American  visitor  and 
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a  highly  educated  young  Russian.  The  Russian  while  in  the 
university  had  been  arrested  for  having  in  his  possession 
Fmerson's  Essays,  again  for  having  the  works  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  again  for  having  Mill  on  Liberty.  He  was  hound- 
ed for  daring  to  think  and  study,  and  his  sister,  a  young  and 
delicate  girl,  was  jailed  because  she  was  related  to  a  "  suspected 
man."  The  brutal  treatment  and  a  disease  she  contracted 
from  it  caused  her  death.  Horrified,  the  American  exclaimed, 
"Why  did  you  not  appeal  to  the  courts?"  The  Russian 
answered,  "  Because  every  judge  in  Russia  is  a  creature  of 
autocracy."  "Then  why  did  you  not  give  publicity  to  these 
facts?"  said  the  American.  "Because  every  printed  line  in 
Russia  passes  under  the  eye  of  the  censor."  "Then  why  did 
you  not  appeal  to  the  Tsar?"  "  Because  the  Tsar  cannot  be 
reached;  he  is  surrounded  by  an  impregnable  wall."  Then 
said  the  American,  realizing  the  Russian  was  absolutely  with- 
out redress,  "I  should  have  killed  somebody,"  "Ah,"  said 
the  Russian,  "you  have  become  a  Destructionist  in  an  hour; 
it  took  eight  years  to  make  one  of  me." 

But,  you  say,  we  do  not  have  injustice  in  this  country  which 
can  compare  with  the  oppressive  autocracy  which  produced 
Bolshevism  in  Russia.  Connected  with  the  kitchens  of  this 
command  are  seven  colored  cooks.  They  are  superior  men 
in  character.  One  of  our  group,  after  working  with  them  in 
our  own  kitchen  for  several  weeks,  remarked,  "  I  think  a  lot 
of  people  are  going  to  be  fooled  when  they  get  to  heaven  and 
find  that  most  of  the  people  there  are  black."  Yet  every  one 
of  these  men  was  picked  up  in  Chicago  in  draft  raids,  sent  to 
police  jails,  brought  before  draft  boards  and  sent  to  Fort 
Sheridan,  put  in  big  steel  cells  holding  one  hundred  men  each, 
and  worked  to  the  limit  of  their  strength  on  coal  or  rock  piles 
until  they  were  brought  to  the  Camp  Grant  stockade  under 
guard.  Turner's  case  is  typical.  He  is  married,  was  employ- 
ed as  a  skilled  butcher.  He  registered  and  filled  out  his 
questionnaire.  One  night  he  was  picked  up  while  down  town, 
taken  to  jail,  and  then  to  Fort  Sheridan  prison.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  see  his  wife  or  send  word  to  her;  all  this  without 
having  received  notice  to  report. 

This  afternoon,  in  the  stockade,  I  learned  of  one  objector 
to  military  service  who  is  sentenced  to  thirty  years,  another 
fifteen,  another  ten,  another  twenty-five.  The  technical 
charges  are  refusal  to  drill  and  to  wear  a  uniform. 

The  other  night  a  group  of  officers  were  discussing  their 
danger  of  being  shot  by  men  whose  ill  will  they  had  earned 
in  the  army  when  they  return  to  civil  life.  The  ranking 
officer  in  the  group,  a  major,  broke  in  with  the  words,  "  Some 

of  these  officers  will  be  afraid  to  walk  down  an  alley 

after  they  get  out."  Sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind. 
There  is  just  one  thing  that  will  save  this  world  and  this  nation 
from  the  use  of  violence  by  the  less  fortunate  to  annihilate 
the  more  fortunate,  and  that  is  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  of  love  and  justice  in  every  walk  of  life.  And  this 
application  can  only  be  effective  if  sincere,  and  sincere  if  from 
the  Christ-filled  soul. 

Young  Friends  of  America,  the  burden  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  new  world  order  is  upon  you!  Study  and  pray  that 
you  may  be  able  to  understand  and  act.  Those  who  are 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  world  to  before-the-war  conditions 
are  being  left  hopelessly  behind. 

Paul  J.  Furnas. 
[We  are  sorry  not  to  have  printed  the  above  message  in  an  earlier  num- 
ber, but  the  appeal  of  this  condensed  portion  outlives  the  immediate 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. — Eds.J 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Speaking  in  Meeting. 

Dear  Alice. — 

I  like  this  month's  Young  Friends'  number.  I  raise  a  point  of  question 
with  the  anonymous  editorial  about  people  speaking  in  meeting.  I 
grant  the  wave  of  consecration  which  is  sweeping  over  the  group,  but  it 
must  have  time  to  ripen  before  it  can  develop  the  inspirational  preaching 


which  the  author  is  expecting.  A  person  cannot  be  prepared  for  the  work 
all  at  once  and  much  is  lost  by  trying  to  force  the  result  prematurely. 
More  speaking  in  meeting — and  of  the  right  kind,  I  think,  will  surely 
come  out  of  the  awakened  mind  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  but  only  a  person 
of  keen  religious  insight  can  tell  how  much  a  message  is  being  withheld 
which  should  be  given.  He  is  safe  in  raising  the  question,  but  don't 
let  him  push  the  answer  too  soon.  Remember  we've  only  been  at  this 
work  three  or  four  years  and  Jesus  lived  thirty  years  before  He  began 
to  preach  and  John  the  Baptist  had  to  go  to  the  wilderness  to  be  fully 
prepared. 

Martha  W.  Balderston. 


A  Message  of  Tolerance. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  First  Month  30,  1919. 

My  Dear  Jane: — 

In  the  Young  Friends'  number  of  The  Friend  I  read  an  invitation  to 
older  Friends  to  write  a  diagnosis  or  appreciation  of  the  "Confessions  of 
Faith'"  of  a  number  of  our  young  members.  I  have  been  deeply  inter- 
ested and  touched  and  helped  by  reading  these  confessions,  and  would 
offer  no  criticism  whatsoever,  but  would  like  to  copy  a  few  expressions 
taken  from  Hannah  Whitall  Smith's  wonderful  account  of  her  religious 
life,  in  the  book  she  calls  her  discovery  of  "The  Unselfishness  of  God." 
These  expressions  were  written  in  her  seventieth  year — and  I  think  will 
find  an  echo  in  most  of  our  hearts  who  have  passed  the  three-score  mile- 
stone. She  says — "I  find  it  delightful  to  be  laid  aside  from  one  thing 
after  another,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  look  on  in  a  peaceful  leisure  at  the 
younger  wrestlers  in  the  world's  arena.  I  cannot  say  that  their  wrestling 
is  always  done  in  the  way  that  seems  best  to  my  old  eyes,  but  I  admire 
the  Divine  order  that  evidently  lays  upon  each  generation  its  own  work, 
to  be  done  in  its  own  way;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  whether  it  may  seem 
to  us  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  generation  that  is  passing,  must  give  place 
to  the  one  that  is  coming,  and  must  keep  hands  off  from  interfering. 
Advice,  we  who  are  older  may  give,  and  the  fruits  of  our  experience,  but 
we  must  be  perfectly  content  to  have  our  advice  rejected  by  the  younger 
generation,  and  our  experience  ignored.  Were  we  willing  for  this,  I  am 
convinced  the  young  would  much  more  often  be  glad  to  profit  by  what  is 
called  the  'Wisdom  of  the  old,'  but,  as  it  is,  they  are  afraid  to  ask  advice, 
because  they  will  be  expected  to  follow  it,  whether  it  commends  itself 
to  them  or  not,  and  because  they  fear  their  older  friends  will  feel  hurt  if 
they  do  not.  Perfect  freedom  in  asking  advice,  can  only  exist  along 
with  perfect  freedom  not  to  follow  that  advice.  We  read  a  great  deal 
about  the  old  educating  the  young,  we  need  just  as  much  that  the  young 
should  educate  the  old.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  Divine  plan  that 
each  generation  shall  have  the  guidance  of  its  own  era — and  shall  do  its 
work,  in  its  own  way — and  any  effort  to  upset  this  Divine  order  (efforts 
which  we  older  people  are  constantly  being  tempted  to  make)  are  sure  to 
produce  friction  and  hinder  progress.  Every  thing  is  safe  when  unselfish 
love  is  guiding  and  controlling,  and  therefore  we  older  people  can  rest  on 
our  oars,  with  happy  confidence  that,  since  God  is  in  His  Heaven,  all  must 
necessarily  be  right  with  His  world,  let  the  'seemings'  be  what  they  may. 
And  we  can  peacefully  wait  to  understand  what  seems  mysterious  now, 
until  the  glorious  day  of  revelations  to  which  every  hour  brings  us  nearer." 
Very  lovingly  thy  friend, 

Mary  C.  Roberts. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  has  planned 
a  big  meeting  to  be  held  on  Second  Month  28th,  at  7.30  p.  m.,  at  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting-house.  Dr.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  of  the  Department  of 
Religious  Education  of  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Fleming,  Professor 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  same,  will  address  the  meeting.  This  opens  a 
general  educational  and  financial  campaign  for  the  Foreign  Missionary  As- 
sociation of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 


"But  if  Himself  He  come  to  thee,  and  stand 
Beside  thee,  gazing  down  on  thee  with  eyes 
That  smile  and  suffer;  that  will  smite  thy  heart 
With  their  own  pity,  to  a  passionate  peace." 

— Harriet  E.  H.  King. 


END  OF  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 
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THE  NEED  OF  A  DELIVERER. 

We  have  but  to  turn  to  the  confessions  of  the  Psalms  .and 
the  lamentations  of  the  prophets  to  discover  how  widely,  how 
deeply,  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  had  become  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  disaster  and  guilt,  and  of  the  need  of  a  de- 
liverer to  arise  to  lead  them  out  of  darkness  and  sin  into  the 
light  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  One  by  one,  the  words 
of  Christ  as  to  the  nature  of  His  mission  seem  to  emerge  as 
answers  to  the  soul  cries  of  the  waiting  world. 

/  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep,  is  the  closing  moan  of  the 
last  Psalm. 

The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  has 
j  v,  is  the  response  of  Jesus. 

0  that  I  knrd:  where  I  might  find  Him,  was  the  cry  of  Job 
from  the  depths  of  despair. 

Why  hast  Thou  smitten  us,  and  there  is  no  healing  for  us? 
We  looked  for  peace,  and  there  is  no  good;  and  for  the  time  of 
healing,  and  behold  trouble!    Such  is  the  plaint  of  Jeremiah. 

Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you;  let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,  is  the  healing  balm  of  Christ.  The  Son  of 
man  is  come  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them. 

Doth  God  know,  and  is  there  knowledge  with  the  Most  High? 
And  the  gracious  assurance  comes:  Your  Heavenly  Father 
knaweth. 

When  I  looked  for  good  then  evil  came  unto  me;  and  when  I 
waited  for  light,  there  came  darkness.  And  the  Christ  replies: 
He  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have 
the  light  of  life. 

Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  Thee?  Shall  Thy  loving 
kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave?  or  Thy  faithfulness  in  destruc- 
tion? Wherefore  hast  Thou  made  all  men  in  vain?  What  man 
is  there  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death?  And  the  two-fold 
answer  comes:  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 

Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  was  the  despairing 
appeal  to  heaven  which  seemed  coldly  sublime,  intolerably 
just.  For  judgment  am  I  come  into  the  world,  is  the  calm  an- 
nouncement of  Jesus. 

How  then  can  a  man  be  justified  before  God?  I  am  the  way, 
is  Christ's  effective  answer. 

Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious?  The  response  is  a  Divine 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  If  ye  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven? 

Prepared  by  Sylvanus  Thompson. 


THE  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  TOKIO 
II 

The  girls  who  live  in  dormitory  at  the  Friends'  Girls'  School 
in  Tokio  are  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  many  of  them 
from  families  where  ready  money  is  scarce.  About  two-thirds 
of  them  receive  financial  help  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  sup- 
ported girls.  Such  a  girl  comes  from  some  middle  class  family, 
possibly  from  one  of  the  conservative  towns  in  Ibaraki  Ken, 
where  her  family  has  come  in  touch  with  the  work  of  our 
missionaries.  Her  interests  are  centred  in  the  simple  village 
life  with  its  gossip  and  festivals.  School  occupies  a  large 
part  of  her  time  after  she  is  six.  Then  there  are  the  younger 
children  to  be  cared  for  and  household  duties  which  she  must 
share.  Families  are  large  and  three  generations  live  together. 
Friction  between  the  old  mother  and  her  daughter-in-law  is 
not  uncommon.  The  father  is  head  of  the  family  which  is 
in  a  sense  a  little  autocracy.  But  the  children  are  happy  and 
they  are  loved  and  cared  for  to  the  best  of  their  parents' 
ability.  However,  they  have  never  known  the  happiness 
which  comes  where  all  share  equally  the  responsibilities  and 
joys  of  home  life. 

When  she  is  twelve  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  go  to  the 
school  in  Tokio.  There  standards  are  different.  It  is  no 
longer  clever  to  be  underhanded  or  to  lie.  The  teachers  and 
older  girls  are  different,  there  is  a  kindness  and  sympathy  about 


them  which  is  new  to  her.  There  are  strange  teachings  about 
a  man  Christ  who  died  and  yet  lives  and  loyalty  and  obedience 
to  Him  is  more  important  than  to  the  emperor.  Soon  she 
learns  how  to  become  acquainted  with  Christ.  She  admires 
those  who  follow  Him  for  they  are  the  finest  in  the  school. 
She  wants  to  be  a  Christian,  but  there  is  so  much  to  be  given 
up.  A  Christian  has  such  a  troublesome  conscience.  She 
probably  tries  being  a  Christian  when  it  is  convenient,  an 
unconfessed  Christianity.  This  may  seem  particularly  satis- 
factory during  vacations  when  she  is  faced  with  the  problems 
of  living  with  those  who  do  not  understand.  But  then  comes 
the  day  when  this  half-way  stage  will  do  no  longer,  and  she 
definitely  makes  a  stand  as  one  who  is  trying  to  follow  Christ 
in  everything. 

The  rest  of  her  life  at  the  school  is  full  of  happy  experiences, 
and  she  makes  many  friends  which  will  help  her  in  her  after 
life.  .  There  are  the  friendship  among  the  girls  and  teachers, 
friendships  with  good  books  and  great  national  movements 
in  education  and  reform,  but  best  of  all  is  the  friendship  with 
Christ,  a  friendship  in  which  she  will  find  the  solution  of  all 
her  problems.  If  she  is  a  supported  girl  she  must  give  a  year 
or  two  of  service  to  the  mission.  She  is  now  one  of  the  older 
girls  looked  up  to  as  a  leader.  She  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
little  First-day  Schools  taught  by  the  girls,  she  must  take  her 
turn  in  leading  the  mid-week  meeting  at  the  Meeting  House 
and  maybe  she  is  president  of  the  Christian  Endeavor.  When 
the  time  comes  for  her  to  return  to  her  home  she  should  be  a 
Christian  leader. 

As  soon  as  school  is  over  she  is  faced  with  the  question  of*", 
marriage.  Gently,  but  firmly,  the  Christian  girl  says  she 
wants  a  Christian  husband  and  a  Christian  home.  This 
streak  of  independence  will  probably  mean  a  family  conference, 
for  already  a  young  man  of  good  family  has  been  chosen. 
Too  often  the  girls  are  forced  to  marry  non-Christians  who 
prove  unsympathetic  and  taking  the  power  which  time  and 
custom  have  given  them  make  life  miserable  for  their  wives. 
However,  many  of  our  graduates  who  have  married  non-Chris- 
tians have  succeeded  in  winning  their  respect  and  sympathy. 

A  number  of  the  supported  girls  have  not  married  immedi- 
ately and  have  had  to  work  a  few  years.  In  a  country  where 
moral  standards  are  low  they  must  choose  carefully.  Some 
girls  teach;  others  are  typists  in  the  offices  of  foreign  business 
firms  where  Christian  ideals  prevail;  still  others  work  with 
some  foreign  women  as  helper  and  interpreter.  Each  girl 
must  find  her  field  of  service  and  no  matter  how  commonplace 
it  may  appear  she  tries  to  be  a  living  example  of  the  great 
truths  and  friends  she  has  learned  to  know. 

Esther  B.  Rhoads. 
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Two  C.  O.'s  in  North  Carolina. 
While  on  their  "vacation" — the  time  between  their  discharge  from  the 
army  at  Camp  Sevier  and  their  embarkation  for  France,  two  cx-Rosedale 
men,  and  C.  O.'s,  made  good  use  of  their  time.  Visiting  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Yadkin  Co.,  N.  C,  they  raised  $84  for  the  Unit  work.  And 
yet  they  write:  "Our  effort  was  not  that  of  raising  money,  but  rather  that 
of  spreading  the  wonderful  Gospel  of  Christian  service  which  your  or- 
ganization (F.  S.  C.)  is  rendering  to  the  helpless  people  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
and  of  enkindling  within  the  hearts  of  our  people  an  interest  and  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  in  the  plans  and  hopes  of  this  organization."  These 
young  men  are  the  stuff  that  makes  of  reconstruction  a  truly  spiritual 
undertaking — a  high  calling. 


Now  You  Can  Send  That  Box. 
Parcel  post  packages  can  now  be  sent  to  the  Unit  workers  in  France 
if  addressed  to  53  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris.    A  parcel  must  not  exceed  eleven 
pounds  in  weight  and  its  greatest  length  must  not  be  above  three  feet  six 
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inches.  Postage  will  be  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
thereof.  Certain  goods  may  not  be  sent,  such  as  sugar  and  jewelry. 
Candy,  books,  clothes  and  other  merchandise  will  go  through  without 
difficulty. 

Available  Speakers. 
The  Service  Committee  will  be  glad  to  furnish  speakers  for  meetings 
near  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  We  have  an  especially  good  list  at  this 
time,  for  man}'  of  the  French  workers  have  just  returned  as  well  as  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  Committee.  Some  lecture  with  lantern  and  slides, 
others  without.  Write  to  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Service  Com- 
mittee and  arrange  to  have  a  meeting  on  reconstruction  work  in  your 
community. 

Other  forms  of  publicity  for  our  overseas  work  may  be  found  in  recitals, 
socials,  and  home-talent  entertainments,  perhaps  coupled  with  one  of 
the  Service  Committee  speakers. 

Last  week  one  hundred  boxes  of  garments  were  sent  to  France  by  the 
F.  S.  C. — some  24,500  garments.  On  the  day  the  boxes  left  the  store-room 
the  metropolitan  press  carried  headlines  reporting  a  clothing  "famine" 
in  Europe.    The  Committee  has  given  its  mite  to  "clothe  the  naked." 

Recent  Arrivals  in  England  En  Route  to  France. 
Richard  M.  Balderston,  Colora,  Md.;  Malcolm  A.  Brosius,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Clyde  T.  Caldwell,  Fairmount,  Ind.;  Paul  M.  Cope,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.;  Foster  Arthur  Hall,  Salem,  Ohio;  Thomas  H.  Philips,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.;  Willis  H.  Ratliff,  Fairmount,  Ind.;  Henry  Stabler,  Fairfax,  Virginia; 
Dorothy  Good,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Margaret  Pennock,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Women  Workers. 
(An  Explanation  and  an  Invitation.) 

"Why  do  you  write  so  many  'disappointing'  letters  to  the  girls  who 
apply  for  the  relief  work  in  France?"  I  asked  Rebecca  Carter,  head  of  the 
Woman's  Department  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 
' '  There  are  two  reasons, ' '  she  replied .  ' '  First,  there  is  a  somewhat  smaller 
demand  for  women  than  for  men  workers.  This  arises  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  Furthermore,  the  English  women  are  usually 
better  equipped  by  longer  training  in  social  work.  Besides  this  there  are 
many  French  women  who  are  quite  willing  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  specific 
tasks  of  reconstruction  which  only  a  woman  can  do." 

In  the  second  place  the  women  in  America  are  not  entirely  fitted  for 
the  French  work.  The  qualifications  are  severe,  and  though  "many  are 
called,  few  are  chosen."  A  command  of  fluent,  conversational  French 
is  not  enough.  Again,  the  girl  must  be  in  general  sympathy  with  the 
Friends'  attitude  toward  warfare.  The  men  who  have  enlisted  or  have 
been  furloughed  to  the  Unit  during  the  last  months  have  been  Conscien- 
tious Objectors.  To  work  in  harmony  with  these  men,  the  women  work- 
ers must  be  in  agreement  with  this  position .  And  Conscientious  Ob j  ectors 
are  proportionally  no  more  numerous  among  women  than  among  men  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

In  addition  a  girl  must  be  ready  and  robust  in  health  to  qualify  for  this 
oversea  service.  As  R.  Carter  says,  "She  must  be  able,  on  occasion,  to 
do  a  twenty-four  hour  job  and  come  home  to  heatless  barracks  and  similar 
discomforts."  (It  would  appear  from  this  statement  that  camphor  and 
hot  water  bottles  may  not  always  be  available!) 

A  girl  must  also  have  uncommon  adaptability  to  enter  a  work  which 
has  been  in  progress  some  four  years  and  which  has  naturally  certain  well- 
established  standards  and  rules,  but  which  is  not  so  formula-hardened 
that  it  cannot  change  and  adjust  as  conditions  demand.  Adaptability 
is  necessary  in  dealing  not  only  with  the  French  themselves,  but  with  the 
English  co-workers  whose  temperament  is  sometimes  different  from  ours. 
(No  depreciation  of  the  English!)  A  readiness  to  do  anything  no  matter 
how  menial  is  an  advantage  to  a  Unit  worker.  The  girl  who  is  trained 
as  an  executive  must  be  able  to  scrub  floors  if  the  occasion  demands. 
This  caution  may  be  particularly  applicable  to  the  highly  trained  and 
specialized  worker  who  does  not  always,  in  our  judgment,  make  the  best 
"ministering  servant."  For  we  cannot  promise  quick  and  immediate 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  special  talents.  A  girl  with  an  all-around 
versatility  is  by  far  the  best  prepared  to  be  useful  in  France. 

In  the  new  Verdun  work  women  workers  will  be  needed  especially  in 
those  villages  not  completely  demolished,  for  it  is  here  that  social  workers 
will  have  the  chance  to  use  the  "Case  system! "  They  will  visit  families, 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  women,  hunt  out  the  needs  in  clothing,  furniture, 


medical  attendance,  household  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  see  that  these 
are  furnished  at  the  co-operative  rates.  The  girls  will  also  conduct  stores 
where  goods  will  be  sold  to  the  peasants,  or  at  Troyes  and  other  places 
at  three-fourths  of  the  wholesale  price.  Nursing  and  the  care  of  young 
children  and  old  women  will  also  be  demands  made  upon  the  women 
workers.  However,  we  have  no  call  for  graduate  nurses  at  the  present 
time. 

Of  those  who  actually  put  in  applications  for  the  French  work,  no  one 
is  finally  accepted  until  she  has  been  interviewed  by  the  Committee  at 
the  Philadelphia  office.  Now  that  the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have 
stopped  sending  women  to  France,  the  Service  Committee  is  receiving 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  applications  and  the  qualifications  are 
being  laid  down  very  sharply  in  order  that  the  very  best  of  the  applicants 
may  be  selected.  Since  passports  to  Russia  are  now  procurable  from  the 
State  Department,  women  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  will  be  needed 
for  that  field  within  a  short  time.  There  is  no  more  fascinating  field  for 
relief  operations  at  the  present  time  than  in  the  south  of  Russia.  Women 
will  be  needed  here,  women  with  a  desire  to  serve  the  Russian  people  in 
their  hour  of  greatest  need.  R.  W.  D. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

We  hope  to  include  in  next  week's  number  a  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Women's  Peace  Party  in  Philadelphia  on  the  8th;  a  new  bulletin  of 
the  Social  Order  Committee;  some  important  Educational  matter;  a 
letter  from  J.  Henry  Scattergood  and  a  continuation  of  the  account  of 
Joseph  Elkinton's  recently  completed  journey. 


Abington  Quarterly  Meeting. — At  3.30  on  the  bright,  crisp  after- 
noon of  Second  Month  6th,  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  met  as  usual 
in  Germantown.  The  meeting  opened  with  comparatively  few,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  goodly  number  assembled. 

In  the  first  meeting  we  were  encouraged  to  enter  into  religious  work 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  responded  with  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence, "We  are  able,"  rather  than  in  that  of  Nicodemus,  who  queried, 
"How  can  these  things  be?"  The  love  and  unity  which  pervaded  the 
meeting  reached  out  also  to  distant  lands,  that  they,  too,  might  share  in 
our  fellowship  in  Christ. 

In  the  joint  session  for  business  one  of  the  members  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  they  had  undertaken 
in  the  past  few  months.  The  Visitation  Committee  also  presented  a 
resum6  of  their  work  and  the  reports  on  Education  and  Intoxicants  were 
read,  the  latter  calling  forth  regret  that  Friends  as  a  body  were  still  so 
far  behind  the  spirit  expressed  in  National  Prohibition. 

The  Queries  were  read  and  answered  in  separate  sessions  and  as  they 
were  presented  with  unusual  freshness  they  aroused  considerable  discus- 
sion. In  the  men's  meeting  the  last  Query  claimed  more  attention  than 
usual  and  an  extract  from  the  Summary  answer  shows  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  considered — "A  concern  was  felt  that  love  and  sympathy  should 
be  extended  to  our  members  who  have  taken  part  in  the  world  conflict, 
believing  that  their  action  should  not  be  judged  harshly,  but  with  prayer- 
ful consideration." 

A  friend  expressed  a  desire  that  we  should  consider  our  responsibility, 
as  a  Christian  body,  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have 
not  heard  it.  He  also  recommended  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Christian  Work  in  Foreign  Lands,  as  outlined  in  The  Friend  of  several 
weeks  ago,  should  be  considered  in  advance  of  Yearly  Meeting,  so  that 
we  might  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  at  that  time. 

After  the  meeting  was  over,  a  supper  served  in  the  room  adjoining  gave 
opportunity  for  social  intercourse,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  sense  of 


unity  which  characterized  our  Quarterly  Meeting.  K.  E.  M. 


Report  op  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
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For  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   278.80 

For  Reconstruction  Magazine   4.00 

For  Supplies   8.00 


$7,844.98 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 
Treasurer. 


Second  Month  20.  1919. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 

WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacW«tter« 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARD  WICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

G  LAS  LYN-C  HATHA  M 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  ISL  J, 

A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 

Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Sprue*  IMS 


Established  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  *  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  the  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell, 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


POSITION  AT  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE 

A  Young  Friend  needed  as  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Stenographer  for  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  The  Young 
Friends'  Committee.  For  information  apply  to  Edith 
Stratton,  20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  to 
Edward  C.  Wood,  Houston  Hall,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WANTED — Woman  of  ability  and  experience  as  com- 
panion, secretary,  assist  in  household  affairs  or  charge 
of  semi-invalid.  Address  "M,"  The  Friend,  207  Walnut 
Place,  Philadelphia. 

THE  ALIEN  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  has  machinists, 
bookkeepers,  gardeners,  cooks,  laborers,  etc.,  ready  to 
be  paroled  from  internment  camps.  Friends  having 
positions  open,  which  are  not  sought  by  Americans,  please 
call  up  Market  4065.    Arthur  J.  Vail,  304  Arch  Street. 

WANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'  Home.  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  I,  1919.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  housekeeper  in  a  Friends'  family  of  two 
adults  (women).    Apply  to  Julia  T.  Hoopes,  5123 
Hazel  Avenue,  Philadelphia  or   Susanna  W.  Hoopes, 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 

Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


£.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 
ARTS 


()ptician^ 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  boo^s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  y°ur  ouln  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 


Publications  of  the 

American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 
THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 

Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 
with 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  make  home  tor  lv\s  m 
training  for  Reconstruction  work.  Mm  to  t.-ike  olMtM 
of  200-acre  farm  until  Twelfth  Month  1st  Wire  to  take 
charge  of  home.  All  expenses  :m,l  salary  .  Apply  at  once. 
AMERICAN  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  South  Twelfth 
a>«.i  in,, 1. 1, i,. I, 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGI  LI- 
CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

63$  Chestsat  Steest,  Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 
Ikan-Munr  1571. 


R.  C.  Ballioger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parts  of  th*  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila,  Pa. 

PRICE— $1.50  PER  YEAR. 


TUNES  ASS  A 


IMPR0V 


6.000 


MAINTE 


Your  Business  Income  Tax  for  1918 

Begin  now  to  compile  your  return 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
the  New  Revenue  Act. 

Send  for  New  Rules 

Ask  us  to-day  for  Tax  Circular 
PF-204.  Applies  to  income  from 
business  only. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  35  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


UIPMENT 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


GENE  ALO G  Y 

is  the  science  of  personal  identification.  Family  charts 
prepared  from  thousands  of  authentic  sources,  ont 
dollar  each.  For  information  requiring  research,  enclose 
purple  stamp. 

CHARLES  E.  LUKENS 

150  FRANCONIA  AVENUE,        MARION.  OHK 


Parents : 


What  College  to  Select 
An  Important  Question 

Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 


EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  /w<nl 

EARLHAM  IN 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  SECOND  MONTH  27,  1919. 


No.  35. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 
Davis  H.  Forsythe, 


Mary  Ward, 


j-  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  O. 


"Far  better  suffer  all  the  inconveniences  of  rigid  regard  to 
conscience  than  weaken  its  sanctity  or  relax  its  imperious 
authority.  The  man  who  utters  a  sneer  at  conscience  is  fooling 
with  moral  explosives.  God  alone  can  measure  the  havoc  which 
such  irresponsibility  may  occasion." — ARTHUR  S.  PEAKE,  in 
"Prisoners  of  Hope." 


CLOSING  THE  MEETING. 

If  a  person  unacquainted  with  our  meetings  were  to  ask,  not 
"When  does  the  service  begin?"  but  "When  does  the  service 
close?"  he  might  be  rather  puzzled  by  such  an  answer  as  would 
correspond  with  the  principle  involved  in  this  particular 
method  of  holding  a  meeting  for  worship.  The  answer  would 
not  be  categorical  in  form,  but  the  honest  inquirer  would  be 
entitled  to  some  enlightenment  at  least,  and  the  principle  to 
some  explanation.  In  any  assembly  which  conducts  its 
"services"  according  to  programme,  there  must  for  the  most 
part  be  a  time-limit  to  the  several  exercises.  If  preaching  is 
to  begin  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  some  other  function  or  exercise 
at  eleven-thirty,  the  conclusion  is  warranted  that  the  length 
of  the  sermon  is  fairly  well  pre-determined.  Two  centuries 
or  more  ago,  the  running  of  the  hour-glass — whether  once  or 
several  times — was  a  gauge  for  the  parson's  addresses,  and 
some  indication  (shall  we  say?)  of  the  people's  endurance. 

Now  the  difference  between  a  meeting  which  conforms  to 
the  terms  of  a  programme  and  one  which  settles,  continues 
and  concludes  without  a  programme,  rests  on  something 
fundamentally  important.  In  a  broad  and  general  sense 
worship  may  be  so  defined  as  to  represent  a  similar  meaning 
and  purpose  in  both  cases;  but  when  it  is  thought  of  as  an 
exercise  performed  under  spiritual  influence,  and  its  vocal 
part  as  subject  to  direct  spiritual  guidance,  the  matter  takes 
on  a  different  aspect  and  logically  calls  for  a  different  mode  of 
expression.  For  the  sake  of  order  and  for  promoting  the  gen- 
eral benefit,  it  is  essential  of  course  to  have  a  definite  time  for 
coming  together;  but  from  the  Friends'  point  of  view  no  such 
plan  or  form  is  requisite  for  ending  the  meeting,  and  the  custom 
(now  somewhat  general)  of  closing  our  ordinary  meetings  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  or  a  little  more  was  not  derived  from  any 
rule  or  formal  decision. 


The  records  and  journals  of  Friends  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  show  that  meetings  were  sometimes  of 
several  hours'  duration.  One  account,  not  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  by  many  years,  mentions  a  meeting  in  which 
there  was  a  silence  of  three  hours  before  any  speaking  began. 
It  would  appear  that  the  time  for  closing  was  that  which  was 
regarded  as  marking  the  end  of  the  immediate  service  of  that 
particular  occasion.  It  is  hardly  supposable  that  the  con- 
clusion was  expected  to  rest  upon  an  ability  to  estimate  ac- 
curately the  length  of  time  that  the  meeting  had  been  gathered. 
That  ability  or  faculty  might  have  its  service,  too,  but  would 
not  be  equivalent  to  the  "mind  of  the  Spirit,"  or  to  a  sense  of 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  of  the  spiritual  tide. 

In  considering  the  length  of  the  period  for  worship,  it  is 
likely  to  be  remarked  that  "times  have  changed";  that  the 
complex  relations  of  modern  life  and  the  effects  of  many  con- 
ditions upon  the  physical  constitution  interfere  with  holding 
meetings  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time.  Allowing  this  as  within 
the  bounds  of  "right  reason,"  we  may  still  assume  that  the 
Divine  Director  will  regard  all  these  conditions,  and  take  due 
cognizance  of  our  limitations  and  disabilities,  requiring  no 
unreasonable  service  and  valuing  the  "living  sacrifice"  wher- 
ever and  whenever  offered.  This  essay  then  is  not  a  plea 
either  for  long  meetings  or  for  short  meetings  in  particular,  but 
for  remembering  the  headship  of  Christ  in  the  church. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  the  following 
brief  narration  is  quoted  from  the  Journal  of  John  Richard- 
son: "We  were  at  a  Yearly  Meeting  at  Tredhaven  in  Mary- 
land, upon  the  eastern  shore,  to  which  meeting  for  worship 
came  William  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  lady,  with  their 
retinue;  but  it  was  late  when  they  came,  and  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  heavenly  power  of  the  Lord  was  going  off  from  the 
meeting."  John  Richardson  adds  that  "the  lady  was  much 
disappointed,"  as  she  had  come  with  the  hope  of  hearing  some 
of  the  "rustics"  preach,  and  apparently  there  was  no  further 
ministry  at  that  meeting.  Indeed,  the  account  contains  no 
definite  mention  of  the  vocal  part  of  the  worship  at  all. 

There  was  lately  reprinted  in  The  Friend  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
where  the  baptizing  influence  was  such  as  to  hold  the  company 
together  for  some  time  after  the  usual  signal  for  closing  had 
been  given.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  other  instances 
of  the  manifestation  of  power  at  various  times,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  something  expected  in  greater  or  less  degree  in 
the  earlier  meetings.  Let  us  hope  it  is  so  in  many  meetings 
still.  Some  of  us  feel  that  we  often  know  more  of  poverty 
than  of  abounding,  more  of  depths  than  of  heights,  perhaps; 
yet  with  all  conditions  there  should  be  some  basis  of  judgment 
other  than  reckoning  the  time  which  a  clock  may  register,  in 
order  to  know  when  a  meeting  should  be  concluded.  1  hose 
who  are,  by  station  or  by  circumstance,  at  the  "head  of  the 
meeting"  have  a  responsible  office ;  but  it  will  be  made  easier, 
if  such  as  are  called  to  vocal  ministry  will  be  attentive  to  the 
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time  as  well  as  to  the  burden  of  their  service.  Moreover,  to 
whatever  extent  each  person  "ministers  unto  the  Lord"  (per- 
haps with  "fasting"),  will  the  current  of  life  be  set  forward, 
and  the  going  forth  as  well  as  the  coming  in  of  power  be  pre- 
pared.   _  M.  W. 


OUR  NEED  AND  OUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  charge  has  been  frequent,  that  the  war  showed  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  Christianity,  and  the  answer  has  in- 
variably been  given  that  Christianity  has  not  broken  down 
because  it  has  not  been  tried.  The  Golden  Rule  has  not 
been  applied  to  the  affairs  of  men,  and  for  this  very  reason, 
war  was  bound  to  occur  because  Christianity,  as  exemplified 
by  the  Golden  Rule,  is  the  only  antidote  to  the  passions  that 
give  rise  to  war.  The  answer  is  satisfactory  in  a  way,  because 
it  is  an  effectual  reply  to  the  implied  slur  on  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  But  how  many  people  are  there,  who  compre- 
hend the  accusation  and  the  challenge  that  is  thereby  given 
to  Christ's  followers,  those  who  go  by  the  name  of  Christian? 
If  Christianity  has  not  been  tried,  why  not?  Whose  fault  is 
it?  It  is  ours!  We  say  that  we  believe  in  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  permanent  good 
comes  to  men  only  in  the  proportion  that  they  apply  His 
teachings  to  their  daily  lives.  Do  we  really  believe  it?  We 
do  not!  If  we  believed  it,  we  would  be  so  full  of  the  joy  of 
the  knowledge  that  we  could  not  help  but  spread  it.  Our 
words  would  have  the  ring  of  conviction  and  the  power  of 
knowledge.  Our  words  would  make  believers  instead  of 
scoffers,  and  our  actions  would  be  an  argument  far  more  power- 
ful than  our  words.  We  would  not  be  content  to  live  among 
the  evil  conditions  that  we  do,  unless  our  greatest  efforts  were 
being  exerted  to  let  in  the  light  of  love.  We  would  not  spend 
money  for  pleasure  while  thousands  lack  for  bread.  We  would 
not  close  down  our  businesses  just  because  the  profits  drop 
below  a  certain  per  cent.,  when  the  employes  have  to  have 
the  work  in  order  to  live.  We  would  not  hire  a  man  at  low- 
wages,  when  they  are  not  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  his  chil- 
dren. We  would  not  be  silent  while  vice  and  political  corrup- 
tion surround  us.  If  we  really  believed,  those  who  meet  and 
see  us  could  not  help  but  believe  also.  Ours  is  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  opportunity. 

The  greatest  need  of  Christianity  to-day  is  not  social  re- 
form, is  not  a  league  of  nations,  is  not  industrial  reform;  it 
is  Faith,  just  Faith,  absolute,  unswerving,  unconquerable 
Faith  in  the  way  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ;  Faith  that  that 
way  is  the  way  and  the  only  way  by  which  the  world  can  be 
made  the  kind  of  place  God  meant  it  to  be;  Faith  that  Christ's 
power  is  able  to  move  the  mountains  of  difficulty  that  con- 
front us;  Faith  in  his  promises  to  help  when  we  call;  Faith, 
just  Faith.  Let  us  search  our  hearts  to  find  how  far  short 
we  fall;  and  let  us,  on  our  knees  in  prayer,  earnestly  seek  for 
the  Faith  that  knows  no  defeat,  that  recognizes  no  difficulty, 
that  is  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed;  for  only  in  the  proportion 
that  we  find  it  will  we  deserve  a  place  among  those  who  are 
helping  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Arthur  J.  Vail. 


EXTENSION    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR  FRIENDS- 
SHALL  WE  MAKE  USE  OF  THEM? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  at  no  time  in  recent  generations 
have  Friends  the  world  over  been  so  united  in  the  conviction 
that  they  have  a  message  and  a  service  which  must  reach 
beyond  their  own  borders.  The  service  of  relief  and  recon- 
struction in  Europe  has  commended  itself  to  the  sympathy 
and  generosity  of  nearly  all  who  bear  the  Quaker  name. 
Friends  of  all  branches  are  becoming  awake  to  their  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  responsibility  of 
holding  up  the  ideals  and  standards  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
life  and  conduct  in  non-Christian  lands,  as  the  general  body  of 
Friends  has  not  been  awake  since  our  first  generation. 


As  a  contribution  to  this  awakening  the  Foreign  Mission 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  is  undertaking  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  month  to  bring  before  every  Friend 
in  our  Yearly  Meeting  a  clear  presentation  of  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  work  which  has  already  been  done,  the  obligations 
which  we  have  assumed  and  some  of  the  openings  for  the 
future  which  appeal  to  our  hearts  and  judgment. 

I  am  writing  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  Friends 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  whether  they  have  heretofore 
regarded  themselves  as  interested  in  "foreign  missions"  or 
not,  will  meet  with  open  minds  and  hearts  the  situation  which 
is  now  being  presented  as  a  new  situation;  and  that  they  will 
feel  willing,  if  so  drawn,  to  share  in  the  special  responsibility 
which  some  of  us  believe  has  been  laid  upon  Philadelphia 
Friends,  to  labor  more  effectively  in  at  least  the  one  little  field 
in  Japan,  which  for  us  seems  white  already  to  harvest. 

Walter  W.  Haviland. 


NOTES  OF  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

[These  notes  of  the  all-day  meeting  of  the  Women's  Peace  Party  were 
kindly  furnished  by  Linda  W.  Crawford. — Eds.] 

A  Conference  on  Urgent  Questions  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party,  Second  Month  8,  at 
the  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Twelfth  above  Chestnut  Street. 
The  all-day  session  included  the  following  program  :• — 

Morning  Session — Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  and  a  visiting  Russian 
—What  Shall  We  Do  About  Russia? 

Let  Russia  work  out  her  own  problems.  She  has  been  long 
formulating  plans  to  do  it.  We  are  so  far  removed  and  so 
sparsely  informed  concerning  conditions  that  intervention  on 
our  part  would  have  little  value. 

Afternoon  Session — Charles  T.  Hallinan — What  Shall  We 
Do  About  Military  Training? 

Get  clearly  in  mind  the  difference  between  physical  training 
and  military  training;  the  difference  between  the  Swiss  system 
of  military  training  advocated  by  political  speakers,  and  the 
Prussian  system  of  military  training  used  as  the  foundation 
of  the  four  bills  to  provide  military  training  in  the  U.  S.  so 
far  introduced  into  Congress  (the  first  Chamberlain  bill,  the 
second  Chamberlain  bill,  the  Overman  bill,  and  the  General 
Staff  bill). 

The  Swiss  system  is  local  in  its  operation,  not  unlike  our 
State  militia;  the  men  in  training  are  not  taken  out  of  their 
own  States,  neighborhoods,  or  homes;  they  are  not  required 
to  break  off  their  social  and  vocational  relations.  Their  officers 
are  their  neighbors,  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  authority  by 
neighborhood  public  opinion.  This  is  the  system  being  pre- 
sented to  American  people  in  political  speeches,  but  the  Prus- 
sian system,  a  widely  different  one,  is  being  incorporated  in 
bills  pushed  by  the  party  most  in  favor  of  militarism.  This 
system  is  federal  and  strongly  centralized  in  its  workings; 
removes  men  from  their  own  locality,  places  them  for  contin- 
uous technical  training  in  promiscuous  groups  under  officers 
entirely  removed  from  the  control  of  State  authority  or  neigh- 
borhood public  opinion. 

Help  to  clear  up  confusion  of  terms.  When  the  public  at 
large  asks  for  military  training  it  frequently  aims  at  physical 
training;  the  latter  gives  quick  obedience,  group  control,  a 
sense  of  order;  a  power  of  initiative,  ability  to  rise  to  an 
emergency;  the  former  robs  a  man  of  whatever  is  flexible, 
responsive,  capable  of  initiative,  or  able  to  assume  responsi- 
bility. 

Dr.  Stecher  of  Philadelphia— What  Shall  We  Do  About 
Physical  Training? 

Support  bills  introduced  into  our  legislature  providing 
physical  training  for  boys  and  girls  in  every  school  in  the 
State  during  a  set  period  every  day.  Show  American  parents 
that  the  general  condition  of  being  well  set  up  was,  in  the 
American  soldier,  more  the  effect  of  physical  than  of  technical 
military  training. 

What  Shall  We  Do  About  the  Repeal  of  the  Espionage  Act? 

Take  advantage  of  the  present  psychological  moment. 
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Support  Senator  France  of  Maryland,  who  has  introduced 
into  Congress  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Espionage  Act.  Compel 
your  government  to  function.  Write  to  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  also  to  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  to  Senator  France:  demand  the  restoration  of  the  right, 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  and  unlawfully  abrogated 
by  the  Espionage  Act. 

Evening  Session — Lucy  Bancroft  Gillett,  Oxford,  England — 
\\  hat  Shall  W  e  Do  About  Conscientious  Objectors? 

Keep  abreast  of  facts,  know  that  there  have  been  eleven 
arrests  of  conscientious  objectors  in  England  since  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  Do  not  let  the  nation  absolve  its  own  con- 
science. Keep  before  the  public  that  No-Conscription  Fel- 
lowships are  composed  of  men  of  high  character,  many  of 
whom  have  rendered  distinguished  service  as  citizens.  Recog- 
nize that  conscientious  objectors,  especially  Absolutists,  are 
champions  of  a  great  cause.  Emulate  their  faith  and  match- 
less fortitude,  and.  despite  the  passing  danger,  encourage 
them  to  go  on  for  the  sake  of  their  ideal.  Let  us  not  shrink 
from  facing  what  they  endure;  read  the  "Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol,"  and  Galesworthy's  "Justice." 

Let  us  remember  also  that  government  authorities  are  men, 
often  with  consciences  of  their  own,  who  have  had  impossible 
problems  thrust  upon  them  by  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Evan  Thomas — Try  to  get  clear  what  the  conscientious 
objectors  stand  for:  their  birthright  as  citizens  of  the  American 
nation,  founded  on  the  idea  of  liberty  of  conscience  as  no  other 
nation  was  ever  founded;  a  fundamental  principle  of  justice; 
a  practical  hypothesis  that  coercion  never  works;  an  ingrained 
conviction  that  conscription  is  the  heart  of  Prussianism. 
Recognize  their  chief  grievances:  not  the  brutality  of  the  treat- 
ment they  received,  but  the  lack  of  principle  in  dealing  with 
their  problem;  the  impossibility  of  getting  it  brought  to  an 
issue:  being  told  after  months  of  hard  usage  and  confinement 
that  the  case  of  a  conscientious  objector  was  a  hypothetical 
one  which  would  be  faced  when  it  arose;  the  equivocation  of 
pretended  investigation,  the  classing  of  a  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist  and  a  Tolstoian  Christian  as  each  an  1.  W.  W.,  and  a 
man  who  quoted  Daniel  as,  beyond  doubt,  a  Socialist;  the 
contradiction  of  such  as  fought  in  the  name  of  abstract  free- 
dom and  concretely  crushed  it. 

Make  appeals  to  the  government  for  the  release  of  the 
conscientious  objectors;  help  their  cause  by  a  campaign  of 
education;  draw  attention  to  the  weakness  of  conscription, 
not  of  bodies,  but  of  minds;  show  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
world  is  going  to  rest  less  on  coercion  and  more  on  the  con- 
structive urge  of  good-will  and  creative  force  in  men's  hearts; 
take  a  pledge  to  work  for  prison  reform,  and  the  safe-guarding 
of  conscience. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion for  Our  Elementary  Schools. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Education  recognizes 
two  types  of  schools  under  its  care: — 

First — The  small  school  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of  Friends 
and  a  few  others  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  small 
group,  and  the  earnest  spirit  our  schools  strive  to  offer.  These 
are  in  neighborhoods  where  the  public  school  or  successful 
private  schools  meet  the  needs  of  the  communities. 

The  Committee  on  Education  is  desirous  of  encouraging  and 
helping  the  local  committees  in  keeping  these  small  schools 
well  equipped,  and  in  securing  and  retaining  the  best  teachers 
procurable. 

Second — The  larger  school  where  an  attractive,  well-equip- 
ped building,  and  trained  teachers  meet  with  the  strong  sup- 
port and  appreciation  of  their  communities. 

The  small  schools  are  Marlton,  Falsington,  Frankford,  West 
Chester  and  West  Grove,  the  last  named  discontinued  this 
year. 


The  larger  schools  are  Lansdowne,  Atlantic  City,  Haddon- 
field  and  Media,  each  with  a  principal  and  corps  of  teachers. 

Westtown,  Friends'  Select  School,  Germantown,  Moores- 
town  and  Haverford  are  not  included  in  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

The  new  rooms  and  heating  plants  added  this  year  to  Had- 
donfield  and  Media  are  the  result  of  the  generous  response  of 
local  Friends  to  the  needs  of  their  schools,  supplemented  by 
appropriations  from  the  $10,000.00  given  anonymously  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  in  191 7  for  the  purpose  of  "in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  the  schools." 

With  means  also  from  the  gift  fund  there  has  been  started 
at  London  Grove  a  school  that  the  Committee  hopes  will 
prove  a  strong  community  centre.  This  is  in  conjunction 
with  Race  Street  Friends  who  own  the  school-house.  Twelve 
children  of  our  Friends  are  in  attendance..  The  parents  of 
these  children  considered  the  ride  of  five  miles  to  West  Grove 
very  exposing,  and  desired  that  their  children  should  be  edu- 
cated with  their  neighbors,  the  better  to  foster  a  cordial  com- 
munity spirit.  No  Friends'  children  of  school  age  were  in 
West  Grove,  and  the  illness  of  their  faithful  teacher  led  to 
the  closing  of  the  school  in  that  place. 

From  the  same  fund,  appropriations  for  improvements  and 
equipment  have  been  made  to  most  of  the  schools.  Teachers 
have  been  encouraged  by  grants  for  car  fare  to  attend  Teachers' 
Meetings,  held  by  our  Superintendent  in  Philadelphia,  when 
school  problems  are  reviewed  and  discussed  with  her;  and  also 
to  visit  other  schools  with  resulting  inspiration  therefrom. 

In  recognition  of  the  high  living  cost,  an  increase  in  salary 
was  given  from  the  gift  fund  to  teachers  receiving  $600.00  or 
less.  Well-considered  plans  are  under  way  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  remainder  of  the  fund,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  donors. 

The  Committee  is  confident  that  the  standard  and  morale 
of  the  schools  are  improving  as  a  direct  result  of  the  interest 
of  the  generous  donors  of  the  anonymous  gift. 

For  the  Committee, 

Esther  W.  Thomas. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

T.  Wistar  Brown  Teachers'  Fund  Conference,  Held  at 
Arch  Street  Centre,  First  Month  30,  1919. 

[We  are  kindly  permitted  to  print  the  following  notes  of  this  important 
Educational  Conference. — Eds.] 

The  Conference  was  called  to  discuss  general  policies  which 
might  be  useful  in  guiding  the  administration  of  the  T.  Wistar 
Brown  Fund. 

Asa  S.  Wing  briefly  outlined  the  uses  that  have  so  far  been 
made  of  the  Trust  and  asked  the  assistance  of  those  present 
in  helping  the  Trustees  to  formulate  wise  policies  in  regard  to 
its  use.  He  stated  that  one  problem  now  up  for  decision  was 
the  propriety  and  advisability  of  making  grants  to  college 
professors.  The  wording  of  the  Bequest  is  not  perfectly  clear 
on  this  point.  The  point  has  recently  come  up  on  account  of 
a  request  for  a  grant  from  a  college  professor  who  wishes  to 
devote  a  sabbatical  year  to  study  in  the  line  of  his  profession. 

Walter  W.  Haviland  stated  the  great  need  of  our  schools 
for  larger  salaries  and  said  that  he  thought  the  Fund  could 
be  very  useful  if  it  could  be  used  for  paying  more  adequate 
salaries  To  this  it  was  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  that 
the  statistics  of  our  schools  give  the  following  information: 


Salaries 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Germantown  J 

f  46,800 

39 

5 » 5 

Friends'  Select  

26,000 

22 

250 

Westtown  

27,400 

24 

190 

Haverford  

6,300 

10 

77 

Moorestown  

9,500 

1 1 

1 12 

1 1  Schools  under  charge  of 

Yearly  Mtg.  Com. 

17,000 

30 

343 

j 

M  33.000 

.36 

.487 

We  therefore  have  136  teachers  and  $133,000  is  paid  out 
annually  for  salaries.    Inasmuch  as  the  income  from  the 
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T.  Wistar  Brown  Fund  available  for  teachers  is  some  f  14,000 
or  1 1 5,000,  it  seems  evident  that,  even  if  all  of  it  were  used 
for  this  secondary  purpose  of  the  Trust,  it  could  have  very 
little  influence  in  the  desired  direction.  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  use  any  large  portion  of  it  for  paying  salaries  because 
this  is  not  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Trust,  and  the 
indications  are  that  practically  all  of  the  income  will  be  needed 
for  the  primary  objects. 

Agnes  L.  Tierney  regretted  that  the  question  of  grants  to 
professors  should  be  raised  and  said  that  she  had  always 
thought  of  the  Fund  as  one  for  teachers  in  schools  below  the 
college  grade. 

Thomas  K.  Brown  reviewed  T.  Wistar  Brown's  relation 
to  our  schools  and  colleges,  spoke  of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  each,  of  the  fact  that  toward  the  end  of  hi ;  life  he  established 
two  large  funds,  the  Moses  Brown  Fund  and  the  T.  Wistar 
Brown  Fund,  and  said  that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation that  he  considered  the  former  his  gift  to  colleges  and 
the  latter  his  gift  to  schools.  He  felt  that  T.  Wistar  Brown 
well  knew  the  difference  between  teacher  and  professor,  and 
that  if  he  had  intended  the  Fund  for  the  use  of  college  people 
he  would  have  used  the  word  "professor."  Thomas  Brown 
strongly  expressed  the  hope  that  the  T.  Wistar  Brown  Fund 
should  be  regarded  as  a  teachers'  and  school  fund. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  Thomas 
Brown.  He  thought  that  the  word  "instructor"  as  used  by 
T.  Wistar  Brown  meant  a  junior  teacher. 

Isaac  Sharpless  from  his  acquaintance  with  Wistar  Brown 
and  from  reading  the  terms  of  the  Trust  sees  nothing  in  it  to 
limit  it  to  schools,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy  approves  of  so 
limiting  it  at  present. 

Walter  W.  Haviland  agreed  with  Isaac  Sharpless. 

Alfred  G.  Scattergood  without  expressing  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  intent  of  the  donor,  felt  that  the  school  situation 
justified  confining  the  Fund  to  school  teachers. 

Richard  M.  Gummere  agreed  with  Thomas  Brown's  re- 
marks. 

Martha  Swan  argued  the  importance  of  having  our  primary 
and  secondary  education  well  provided  for. 

George  Jones  agreed  with  Thomas  Brown's  remarks. 

William  Wistar  Comfort  thought  the  Committee  well 
advised  in  spending  money  exclusively  for  the  schools  at  pres- 
ent. He  feels  that  there  is  a  crying  need  that  our  schools 
should  get  and  hold  better  teachers. 

Isaac  Sharpless  asked  how  many  teachers  in  our  schools 
are  Friends  and  how  many  of  them  are  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  This  question  the  Trustees  were  not  able 
to  answer,  but  said  that  the  information  would  be  obtained. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall  raised  the  question  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  making  grants  to  more  than  two  or  three  teachers 
from  each  of  the  larger  schools  for  attendance  at  conventions. 
He  felt  that  the  best  results  were  gotten  when  two  or  three 
representatives  from  a  large  school  were  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  getting  the  spirit  of  the  convention  and  the 
important  information  from  it  and  of  carrying  it  back  to  the 
rest  of  the  faculty. 

Walter  W.  Haviland  differed  with  this  view.  He  felt 
that  the  inspiration  gained  from  attending  a  convention  could 
be  made  effective  in  a  school  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  who  attended,  and  that  in  addition  to  this 
there  were  frequently  so  many  departmental  conferences  that 
the  convention  could  not  be  satisfactorily  covered  by  so  few 
representatives. 

The  Trustees  were  asked  whether  they  were  familiar  with 
the  Henry  C.  Frick  Foundation  fo  teachers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
schools,  of  which  John  A.  Brashear  is  President.  It  was  stated 
that  its  objects  were  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  T.  Wistar 
Brown  Foundation  and  that  valuable  reports  had  been  pub- 
lished. The  Trustees  were  not  familiar  with  this  Foundation, 
but  stated  that  it  would  be  looked  into. 

The  Trustees  raised  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
making  large  grants  to  persons  over  sixty,  one  request  now 
being  in  for  a  grant  for  a  year's  study  from  a  teacher  sixty- 


four  years  of  age.  Stanley  R.  Yarnall  doubted  the  advisability 
of  making  such  a  grant.  Such  a  teacher  would  be  sixty-five 
when  resuming  work,  which  is  five  years  beyond  the  retire- 
ment Fund.  Others  felt  that  the  advisability  of  making  such 
grants  would  depend  on  the  individual  case,  and  pointed  out 
that  there  was  something  like  as  good  a  chance  for  such  a 
teacher  giving  several  years  of  useful  work  to  our  Friends' 
school  systems  as  there  ispf  the  much  younger  women  to  whom 
grants  are  made  to  continue  their  college  courses  and  who 
frequently  marry  when  they  have  only  taught  a  few  years. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  more  demands  on  the  Fund  or  less  in  the  future. 
It  was  the  very  general  opinion  that  teachers  are  only  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of 
the  Fund,  and  that  as  this  knowledge  spreads  there  will  be 
more  rather  than  less  demand.  When  the  possibility  of 
traveling  and  getting  instruction  in  Europe  again  opens,  that 
will  increase  the  demand. 


In  order  that  undue  weight  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
opinion  of  Thomas  K.  Brown  "that  T.  Wistar  Brown  well 
knew  the  difference  between  teacher  and  professor,  and  that 
if  he  had  intended  the  Fund  for  the  use  of  college  people  he 
would  have  used  the  word  'professor'";  Asa  S.  Wing  adds  to 
the  foregoing  report  the  following  quotations  from  two  Trusts 
given  to  Haverford  College: — 

In  the  provisions  for  the  John  Farnum  Memorial  Fund 
occur  the  words  "providing  for  an  adequate  salary  for  such 
professor  or  teacher"  and  in  those  for  the  Elia^beth  H.  Farnum 
Gift,  "  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  professors 
by  the  said  College  employed." 

TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

But  life  shall  on  and  upward  go; 

The  eternal  step  of  progress  beats 
To  that  great  anthem  calm  and  slow, 

Which  God  repeats. 

— Whittier. 


Ratification  Confirmed. — On  First  Month  29,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Frank  L.  Polk, 
in  the  presence  of  a  fitting  assemblage  of  interested  persons, 
affixed  his  signature  and  seal  of  office  to  the  official  proclama- 
tion that  the  prohibition  amendment  "has  become  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  it  will 
become  effective  one  year  from  the  date  when  it  was  ratified. 
The  thirty-sixth  State  to  ratify  was  Nebraska,  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  First  Month.  As  this  completed  the  number  of  States 
required,  it  is  assumed  that  the  law  will  become  mandatory 
upon  all  the  States  on  and  after  First  Month  16,  1920. 


Substitutes  for  the  Saloon. — The  breweries  are  being 
transformed  rapidly  into  more  useful  establishments,  employ- 
ing in  some  cases  twenty  times  the  number  of  men.  Apparent- 
ly there  will  be  a  ready  adjustment  to  the  new  order  in  so  far 
as  the  manufacturing  interests  are  concerned.  But  how  about 
the  social  demands  of  former  consumers?  We  have  been  told 
that  the  saloon  has  been  "  the  poor  man's  club."  It  is  easy  to 
say,  "  He  will  be  better  off  without  it,"  but  the  social  instinct 
in  man  is  a  factor  that  is  sure  to  manifest  itself.  People  who 
recognize  the  power  of  affinities  in  human  nature  are  asking 
seriously,  "What  is  likely  to  happen  when  all  the  saloons  are 
closed?  Where  will  the  former  patrons  of  the  saloon  spend 
their  leisure  time?  How  will  they  satisfy  the  gregarious 
instinct?  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
saloon?" 

To  answer  these  inquiries  we  have  only  to  observe  what  has 
happened  in  territory  from  which  the  saloon  has  been  banished, 
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as  in  the  case  of  numerous  States  that  have  adopted  prohibi- 
tion, and  in  a  vast  number  of  towns  and  cities  that  have 
changed  suddenly  from  conspicuously  "wet"'  districts  to 

bone  dry."  What  happened  in  the  "wet"  city  of  Philadel- 
phia last  Autumn  when  all  the  saloons  were  closed  suddenly 
and  effectively  for  a  week  or  more  by  the  Board  of  Health?  or 
in  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  now  under  prohibition  from 
ocean  to  ocean?  Has  the  effect  been  a  conspicuous  discon- 
tent:   Has  there  been  any  increase  of  lawlessness?    Has  the 

saloon  element"  been  obtrusive,  invading  public  places 
where  its  presence  was  recognized  and  unwelcome?  Has  there 
been  any  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  substitute  for  the  saloon? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  that  comes  from  the  record 
of  experience  is  for  the  most  part  a  negative.  The  closing  of 
the  saloons  has  not  occasioned  serious  discontent.  It  has  not 
increased  lawlessness.  The  saloon  element  has  not  been 
obnoxious.  There  has  not  been  any  conspicuous  evidence  of 
the  need  of  a  substitute  for  the  saloon.  But  in  order  to  answer 
effectively  the  many  and  seemingly  plausible  objections  to 
prohibition  that  are  made  in  all  sincerity  not  only  by  those 
who  have  been  opposed  to  prohibition,  but  by  many  who  favor 
the  amendment,  let  us  think  of  an  industrial  centre  or  mining 
town,  of  which  a  hundred  illustrations  might  be  given,  and  of 
what  really  does  happen  with  the  closing  of  the  saloons.  I  n  the 
first  place  the  wealthier  and  more  fashionable  class  of  drinkers 
have  lost  nothing  affecting  their  gregarious  nature.  They 
still  have  their  club-rooms  and  the  hotel  lobbies.  The  saloon 
was  never  a  rendezvous  for  them.  They  have  lost  only  one 
thing — one  form  of  beverage.  But  the  poor  man  has  lost  a 
great  deal  more.  He  has  lost  in  addition  to  the  beverage,  the 
warm,  well-lighted  room  and  congenial  associations  where  the 
beverage  was  dispensed.  The  former  he  cannot  any  longer 
procure  (we  are  considering  only  the  law-abiding  citizen  and 
we  assume  that  he  will  represent  the  prevailing  sentiment), 
but  the  latter  may  be  had  readily.  He  may  go  to  a  theatre 
of  some  kind,  or  he  may  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  some  social 
or  political  club  that  suits  his  fancy,  or  he  may  affiliate  with 
an  institutional  church,  or  find  congenial  associations  at  a 
community  centre,  or  he  may  elect  to  spend  more  time  at  home 
with  his  family.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  deprived  of 
the  intoxicating  beverage,  our  law-abiding  citizen  will  be  a 
somewhat  different  kind  of  citizen  from  that  he  has  been  in 
the  past.  His  literary  and  social  disposition  will  be  more 
rational.  He  will  be  more  capable  of  appreciating  and  serving 
the  home,  and  the  family  will  be  more  appreciative  of  his 
presence  in  it.  He  will  find  many  alternatives  for  the  saloon, 
every  one  of  them  an  improvement. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  popular  talk  about  the  saloon  as 
though  it  were  a  useful  thing  in  a  community  that  must  be 
replaced,  is  for  the  most  part,  without  foundation.  The 
saloon  has  been  always  and  everywhere  a  bad  thing  for  the 
community.  The  sum  total  of  its  influence  has  been  evil  and 
only  evil.  There  is  not  a  single  good  purpose  that  has  not  been 
perverted  by  it.  The  good  that  is  claimed  for  it  may  be  had 
elsewhere  to  better  advantage  and  at  less  cost.  What  is  need- 
ed is  not  a  substitute,  but  a  supersedure.  Let  this  be  our 
attitude,  that  the  saloon  must  go  forever — root,  stock  and 
branches.  To  make  sure  of  this,  it  is  important  that  profitable 
institutions  to  serve  the  rational  needs  of  men  of  every  race, 
type  and  disposition  shall  be  encouraged  and  perhaps  multi- 
plied. Even  so,  depraved  men  will  not  choose  what  is  most 
helpful  to  soul-growth  unless  the  appeal  to  them  is  personal 
and  full  of  tenderness  and  love.  Many  will  prefer  pool-rooms 
and  bowling  alleys  to  reading  rooms  and  community  centres; 
others,  if  not  already  so,  will  become  inordinate  smokers  and 
will  avoid  places  where  such  indulgences  are  not  allowed;  and 
others  still  will  move  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  under- 
world. The  task  for  the  church  is  not  greater,  however,  than 
is  the  opportunity  of  the  church.  Never,  perhaps,  have  there 
been  more  souls  athirst  for  the  Water  of  Life.  We  are  face  to 
face  with  a  psychological  opportunity.  The  promoters  in 
certain  lines  of  trade  that  thrive  on  human  weakness  will 
procure  long  lists  of  former  patrons  of  the  saloon  in  order  to 


"circularize  them."  What  has  the  church  to  offer  to  this 
class  of  people,  for  the  most  part  poor  and  discredited?  Will 
it  not  solicit  attention  too? 


Taxation  Under  Prohibition. — It  has  been  a  favorite 
plea  of  the  liquor  interests  that  the  nation  could  not  survive 
and  thrive  without  the  revenue  which  they  produced.  Statis- 
tics could  be  brought  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  their  argument 
and  show  that  instead  of  tending  to  increase  the  taxes,  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  tends  to  reduce  them.  But 
there  is  one  argument  which,  to  our  minds,  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  a  volume  of  statistics  and  it  is  this: 

More  than  half  the  States  in  this  country  have  gone  dry  in 
the  last  half  dozen  years.  After  a  reasonable  trial  of  Pro- 
hibition, many  of  them  have  allowed  their  people  to  vote  a 
second  time  to  determine  whether  they  should  remain  under 
prohibitory  law  or  go  back  to  license.  The  almost  universal 
verdict  is  in  favor  of  Prohibition  by  an  increased  majority. 
If  Prohibition  had  been  responsible  for  increasing  the  tax 
burdens  of  the  people  we  doubt  if  the  States  which  are  now 
dry  would  have  remained  in  that  column.  The  argument  of 
the  liquor  interests  that  Pennsylvania's  taxes  will  be  increased 
by  Prohibition  falls  flat  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  other  States. 

Some  facts  with  reference  to  liquor  revenue  in  Pennsylvania 
may  be  of  interest.  We  have  been  receiving  into  our  State, 
county  and  municipal  treasuries  an  aggregate  of  $6,200,000 
annually  in  revenue.  In  order  to  get  this  revenue  we  have 
been  selling  to  the  drinkers  of  the  State  about  $200,000,000 
worth  of  liquor  each  year.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it 
requires  the  consumption  of  $32  worth  of  rum  for  the  State 
to  get  one  dollar  in  revenue.  There  is  no  question  but  that  if 
the  drinker  would  spend  $3 1  in  securing  for  himself  a  new  home, 
or  with  the  butcher,  the  shoe  merchant  or  the  grocer,  those 
parties  would  be  only  too  glad  to  make  up  the  one  dollar  to 
the  government  which  would  be  lost  when  the  saloons  are 
closed  up  forever. 

The  proportion  of  taxes  raised  in  the  State  by  the  rum  reve- 
nue has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Last  year  more  than 
$44,000,000  was  paid  into  the  State  treasury  as  the  result  of 
the  taxation  levied  by  the  Legislature.  Of  this  amount  less 
than  four  per  cent,  came  from  the  liquor  traffic.  To  be  more 
exact  the  liquor  revenue  amounted  to  $1,509,327. 

We  received  from  inheritance  taxes  $5,600,000  and  from 
automobile  licenses  $4,000,000.  For  every  dollar  produced 
by  liquor,  inheritance  taxes  produced  $3.75.  For  every  dollar 
produced  by  liquor,  the  automobile  owners  contributed  $2.65. 
Yet  we  never  hear  the  man  who  rides  in  an  automobile  boasting 
of  the  great  contribution  he  makes  to  the  public  good  by  own- 
ing and  operating  an  automobile  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
treasury. 

If  a  direct  tax  were  laid  upon  each  individual  of  the  State 
to  meet  the  loss  of  rum  revenue  it  would  mean  a  payment  of 
less  than  75  cents  per  capita  per  year.  Who  would  faint  under 
a  load  like  that? 

It  is  a  principle  of  taxation  that  it  should  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed, those  best  able  to  bear  it  being  required  to  carry  the 
heavy  end.  But  in  taxing  the  liquor  traffic  the  burden  has  been 
laid  upon  the  family  of  the  drinker,  and  in  general  that  family 
is  the  least  able  of  all  the  community  to  bear  the  burden. 

The  results  that  follow  the  righting  of  this  ancient  wrong 
have  been  so  very  beneficial  that  the  tax  argument  falls  Hat 
in  a  State  which  has  been  dry  for  any  considerable  period  of 
time. — American  Issue. 


"An  inward  voice,  uncreated  by  schools,  independent  of 
refinement,  opens  to  the  unlettered  mind,  not  less  than  to  the 
polished  scholar,  a  sure  pathway  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
immortal  Truth.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  people  called  Quak- 
ers. Their  rise  is  one  of  the  memorable  events  in  the  history 
of  man." — George  Bancroft. 
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"CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE." 

On  looking  to  the  future  for  the  promised  succession  of 
witnesses  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God,  we  can  truly  say 
our  hope  is  in  Christ,  who  is  able  to  raise  up  children  to  Abra- 
ham. Nevertheless,  as  our  young  people  abide  in  the  Vine,  or 
(to  use  the  Apostle's  figure)  are  grafted  into  the  Olive  Tree, 
we  may  with  great  truth  also  say  that  children  are  our  hope, 
and  the  number  and  particularly  the  nurture  of  these  cannot 
be  matters  of  indifference  to  us.  The  following  compilation 
is  concerned  with  the  number,  and  is  based  upon  reports  in 
the  Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
from  the  years  185 1  to  191 8. 

The  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  in  1850, 
when  the  following  minute  was  adopted:  "The  attention  of 
the  Meeting  being  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  school  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  under  a  renewed  feeling  of  its  importance, 
and  the  necessity  of  our  being  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the 
state  of  this  concern,  so  that  the  Meeting  may  be  enabled  to 
render  aid  or  advice  upon  it,  as  may  be  proper,  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  are  requested  to  prepare  and  forward 
next  year,  accounts  of  the  number  of  children  of  suitable  ages 
to  go  to  school;  the  description  of  schools  to  which  they  are 
sent,  and,  if  any,  what  the  number  is  who  are  not  going  to 
school." 

In  185 1,  subordinate  meetings  reported  1422  young  people 
of  this  class.  In  '54  the  number  had  risen  to  1440  .which  is 
the  maximum,  for  the  period  of  the  sixty-eight  years  under 
review. 

From  this  date  forward  a  decline  (with  fluctuations)  set  in. 
This  decline  was  rapid  at  first,  then  slowed  up  from  '72  onwards 
and  continued  until  1906,  when  the  minimum  of  653  was 
reached.  The  seriousness  of  the  loss  here  represented  is  seen 
when  we  realize  that  the  number  in  1906  was  approximately 
only  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1854. 

*  From  1906  to  191 8  there  has  happily  been  an  increase 
which  while  neither  large  nor  constant,  represents  at  least  an 
arrest  in  the  sad  falling  off.  The  highest  number  reported  in 
recent  years  was  758  (in  19 16).  The  number  last  year  (1918) 
was  747. 

W.  B.  E. 


FRUITS  OF  A  FIVE  DAYS'  OUTING. 

(Concluded  from  page  412) 

Ephrata,  our  next  objective,  is  situated  also  in  Lancaster 
County,  about  eleven  and  a  half  miles  from  Lancaster,  on  the 
Cocalicoa  Creek.  It  was  here,  about  the  year  1735,  was 
founded  one  of  the  most  unique  cloister  communities  ever 
attempted  in  America.  Conrad  Beisel  (1689- 1768)  was  an 
educated  German  burgher,  who  after  settling  in  this  country, 
chose  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  later  conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  religious  society  for  both  sexes,  upon  principles 
gathered  from  various  sources  and  moulded  into  a  system  by 
his  own  genius.  In  this  way  the  famous  Ephrata  community 
came  into  being  and  flourished  for  a  number  of  years;  but  after 
the  death  of  its  founder  it  gradually  declined,  so  that  now 
scarcely  more  than  tradition  remains  to  enable  the  visitor  to 
again  people  these  old  buildings  and  environing  fields  with 
those  spare-formed,  strangely-garbed  men  and  women  who  so 
earnestly  sought  by  a  life  given  to  industry,  frugality,  medita- 
tion, and  the  most  rigorous  self-discipline,  to  purify  their  souls. 

In  its  palmiest  days  the  property  embraced  considerably 
over  a  hundred  acres  of  good  land,  a  flour,  saw,  paper  and 
fulling  mill,  also  a  flaxseed  oil  press;  in  addition,  as  the  main 
features  of  the  establishment  were  the  two  convents,  one  for 
each  sex,  besides  a  number  of  other  buildings,  all  constructed 
of  wood.  The  two  cloisters  were  three  stories  high,  containing 
each  about  one  hundred  rooms,  or  cells.  The  men's  building 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  no  longer  exists,  but  that  for 

*Note. — The  adoption  in  1897  of  the  five-to-twenty  year  rule  doubtless 
slightly  mars  the  value  of  comparisons  of  recent  numbers  with  those 
reported  under  the  old  method,  but  it  furnishes  a  more  stable  basis  of 
comparison  in  the  long  run . 


the  women  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  open 
to  visitors  and  contains  many  valuable  curious  relics,  such  as 
cooking  utensils,  implements,  books  and  manuscripts  of  great 
interest.  The  brethren  and  sisters  carried  on  all  sorts  of 
handicraft  such  as  shoemaking,  tailoring,  spinning,  weaving, 
and,  in  fact,  about  everything  needful  to  supply  their  physical 
and  intellectual  comforts.  There  was  also  a  printing  press 
and  book  bindery.  As  illustrative  of  the  skill  attained  in  these 
latter  arts,  we  saw  in  the  home  of  our  friend,  John  Mellinger, 
previously  mentioned,  a  copy  of  the  Lutheran  Bible  which  had 
been  here  printed.  It  is  a  ponderous  volume  bound  in  heavy 
leather,  and  having  a  metallic  clasp.  The  younger  sisters 
were  mostly  employed  in  drawing  and  copying  musical  note- 
books for  themselves  and  the  brethren.  The  skill  attained  in 
this  work  was  highly  creditable  as  testified  by  the  beautiful 
specimens  extant. 

As  to  religious  belief  these  people  were  Anabaptists,  full 
immersion  being  deemed  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
the  rite.  The  Seventh-day  of  the  week  was  observed  as  the 
Sabbath.  At  the  time  of  worship,  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
preaching  and  singing  were  leading  features.  They  referred 
to  the  "inward  light"  as  their  guide  in  devotion,  and  sought 
absolute  perfection  in  their  lives.  In  fine,  their  system  as  a 
whole  was  a  rather  strange  admixture  of  Protestantism,  with 
features  as  exemplified  in  the  Anabaptists,  Lutherans,  Quakers 
and  Mennonites;  of  Roman  Catholicism,  as  to  their  cloistered 
life,  dress,  celibacy,  and  purgatory,  and,  finally,  of  the  Jews, 
as  to  several  observances,  including  the  wearing  of  full  beard, 
the  division  of  time,  and  their  evident  partiality  for  the  Old 
Testament  in  their  Scripture  reading.* 

Close  by  is  the  burial-ground  where  many  of  these  brothers 
and  sisters  of  "the  saintly  life"  found  their  last  resting-place; 
thus  appropriately  completing  a  setting  which  for  picturesque- 
ness  and  quiet  suggestiveness  can  but  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  visitor,  tempting  it  to  body  forth  the  forms  of  those 
long  since  departed;  they  who  wrought  their  days  here,  and 
amid  the  moil  of  things  earthly  and  transitory  sought  to  win 
those  which  are  enduring  and  heavenly. 

Almost,  it  seemed,  in  the  quiet  of  that  Summer  afternoon, 
we  might  momentarily  expect  to  see  Father  Friedsam  (The 
Peaceful)  issue  from  yon  doorway  with  intent  to  give  some 
direction  or  administer  good  to  one  of  the  brothers  whom  we 
could  picture  awaiting  without  to  receive  it.  Or,  perhaps,  it 
is  early  morn,  when,  with  Whittier,  we  hear  the  voice  of  Sister 
Maria  Christina  singing: 

Wake,  sisters,  wake!  the  day-star  shines; 
Above  Ephrata's  eastern  pines 
The  day  is  breaking,  cool  and  calm. 
Wake,  sisters,  wake  to  prayer  and  psalm! 

Praised  be  the  Lord  for  shade  and  light, 
For  toil  by  day,  for  rest  by  night! 
Praised  be  His  name  who  deigns  to  bless 
Our  Kedar  of  the  wilderness!— 

— Hymn  of  the  Dtjnkeks. 
Kloster  Kedar,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania,  1738. 

That  the  timing  of  our  visit  among  the  Mennonites  was 
peculiarly  apposite  the  sequel  has  shown.  William  B.  Harvey 
was  particularly  alert  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  arouse 
and  encourage  their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  and  of  the  Red  Cross  (Civilian 
Branch);  for,  although  the  seat  of  greatest  service  has  been 
in  Lancaster  County,  there  are  a  number  of  localities  in  other 
counties  of  the  State  where  they  have  large  congregations. 
The  continued  and  heart-felt  response  which  he  has  met  in 
pleading  for  the  great  program  of  reconstruction  in  the  de- 
vastated regions  abroad,  pleads  well  for  the  statement  that 
Quaker  and  Mennonite  have  again  found  one  another,  and  by 

(Continued  on  page  443.) 

*For  an  extended  and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  Ephrata  Com- 
munity, see  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  XI 
— A  History  of  New  Sweden,  by  Israel  Acrelius, 
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REBECCA  CARTER,  Women's  Work-  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 


Aid  and  Comfort"  to  the  Enemy? 
(What  the  Nation  thinks  of  the  Friends'  Work  in  Russia.) 

It  is  always  in  a  spirit  of  humility  that  the  Friends  reprint  paragraphs 
like  the  one  that  follows.  We  owe  it  to  the  morale  of  our  movement  to 
give  such  statements  a  wide  circulation. 

"W  hen  all  the  facts  become  known  regarding  the  work  of  the  Russian 
relief  mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  will  make  an  interesting  story 
of  service  rendered  under  exceptional  difficulties.  During  the  Summer 
hundreds  of  refugees  were  stranded  in  Buzuluk  by  the  capture  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway,  and  at  one  time  the  town  itself  was  a  battle-ground 
for  three  days  during  an  encounter  between  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Bol- 
sheviki.  Through  all  this  the  Friends'  Unit  remained  at  work  in  the 
town  and  in  the  surrounding  districts  and  villages,  distributing  soup  to 
old  people  and  children,  furnishing  clothing,  setting  up  work-shops,  selling 
or  giving  away  grain  for  seed  and  food,  and  encouraging  medical  aid. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Soviet  Government  several  'colonies'  were 
maintained  in  the  country  to  care  for  destitute  Moscow  children.  In 
Moscow,  cut  off  by  Allied  intervention  from  the  excellent  crops  of  Samara, 
members  of  the  mission  have  planned  to  secure  small  amounts  of  grain 
to  feed  the  starving  children.  One  member  undertook  the  task  of  travel- 
ing through  the  battle  area  to  persuade  the  Czecho-Slovak  authorities 
to  stop  the  practice  of  seizing  as  hostages  Bolshevist  women  and  children. 
A  recent  report  from  one  of  the  workers  states  that  "the  action  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  and  France  in  Siberia  and  Northern  Russia  has  made 
it  difficult  for  us  in  Soviet  territory.  We  are  well  protected  by  excellent 
Soviet  certificates  from  personal  harm  or  danger,  but,  all  the  same,  con- 
ditions for  our  effective  co-operation  are  not  as  good  as  they  were.  .  .  ." 
In  the  midst  of  slaughter  and  starvation  and  suspicion  it  is  heartening  to 
hear  of  a  group  of  people  who  make  it  their  business  to  extend  'aid  and 
comfort'  to  the — enemy?" 

St.  Nicholas's  Tardy  Visit, 
dorothy  walton.* 

Ste.  Menehould  seemed  at  first  a  pathetic  excuse  for  a  town — half 
the  houses  and  shops  still  closed  and  a  vacant,  staring  atmosphere  about 
everything.  Even  the  shopkeepers  stare  at.  you  when  you  suggest  buying 
even  so  modest  a  thing  as  a  dish  mop — you  find  yourself  apologizing  for 
having  even  thought  they  might  have  so  rare  a  thing  in  stock.  There  are 
heaps  of  flower  pots  in  town — we  use  one  alternately  for  a  sugar  bowl, 
meat  dish,  and  vase. 

The  town  itself  is  not  much  damaged;  a  very  few  buildings  have  been 
demolished, — most  of  the  effects  of  the  bombardment  being  broken 
window-panes  and  falling  plaster.    We  suffer  from  the  latter. 

We  have  started  visiting  some  of  the  villages.  Ste.  Menehould  seems 
a  busy  metropolis  in  comparison.  American  soldiers  are  everywhere  yet 
and  the  civilians  can't  come  back  till  the  soldiers  leave.  And  it  will  take 
courage  and  faith  and  perseverance  to  face  the  future  when  they  do  return 
to  find  their  pretty  little  homes  mashed  in  at  the  roof,  windows  gone,  often 
the  entire  insides  destroyed  and  only  the  outer  walls  standing.  It  means 
beginning  life  all  over  again  for  most  of  the  villagers  about  here.  But, 
though  there  is  often  little  to  come  back  to,  it  is  always  the  same  story  of 
itching  to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  In  one  of  "our"  villages,  utterly 
smashed  to  pieces,  one  woman  had  installed  herself  in  the  Abbey  next  to 
the  church — the  only  place  with  a  roof.  There  she  dwells,  the  sole  in- 
habitant; and  in  the  little  cemetery  opposite  lies  her  husband,  "Mort 
pour  la  Patrie"  two  years  ago  in  the  war. 

A  refugee  family  lives  in  the  other  part  of  our  mansion  which  has  been 
used  as  an  asylum  for  refugees  since  the  beginning  of  the  war — our  family 
in  question  is  employed  by  the  town  to  look  after  stray  people  coming 
back  from  the  invaded  country.  Simonne,  aged  ten,  and  Emil,  aged  eight, 
are  victims  of  the  war, — for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  could  have  been 
as  dirty  four  years  ago  as  they  are  now.  But  they  are  sweet  kiddies 
despite  lack  of  hygiene,  and  we  pursue  their  education  in  sanitary  engineer- 
ing with  keeness  and  hopefulness. 

When  New  Year's  eve  approached  we  suggested  that  we  thought  that 


as  the  transportation  had  been  so  difficult  lately  perhaps  Saint  Nicholas 
might  come  on  New  Year's  day  this  year,  as  he  hadn't  been  able  to  get 
round  before.  So  the  children  cleaned  Up  their  sabots  and  put  them  on 
our  mantelpiece  partly  out  of  curiosity,  and  thoroughly  consumed  with 
giggles.  They  appeared  early  the  next  morning  and  we  watched  through 
the  door  to  see  what  they  would  do,  Simonne  had  her  belle  poupie  in 
her  embrac?  at  the  same  instant  that  Emil  started  pushing  his  toy  auto- 
mobile across  the  floor,  declaring  he  was  giving  Saint  Nicholas  a  ride. 
And  after  having  brought  in  and  shown  us  each  present  separately  from 
their  new  shoes  to  Simonne's  hair  ribbon  and  the  subtly  decorated  cakes 
of  soap  and  fancy  wash-cloths,  they  disappeared  only  to  return  shortly, 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  their  new  clothes,  even  to  the  knitted  caps 
which  seem  to  be  glued  to  their  heads  ever  since,  their  faces  shining  from 
an  apparently  lavish  application  of  the  beau  savon  and  smiles  of  joy  which 
haven't  yet  disappeared. 

*Dorothy  Walton  is  a  member  of  Indianapolis  Monthly  Meeting  and 
a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College.  She  has  been  with  the  Friends'  Recon- 
struction Unit  since  Eighth  Month,  1918. 


Some  Service  Committee  Minutes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  session  was  given  over  to  a  report  by  Rufus 
M.  Jones  on  his  trip  to  France.  He  reported  that  he  was  able  to  visit 
all  but  two  of  the  Units  and  was  able  to  see  almost  every  member  of  the 
Unit,  both  English  and  American.  He  found  the  work  in  far  better  con- 
dition than  he  had  expected  with  most  all  the  members  of  the  Units 
working  enthusiastically.  He  reported  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  appreciation  of  the  French  people  of  the  work  Friends  have 
been  doing.  The  climax  of  the  work  is  coming  in  the  Verdun  region, 
where  there  is  need  for  every  bit  of  service  that  Friends  can  render.  For 
the  year  1919  Friends  must  look  forward  to  contributing  at  least  $43,000 
per  month  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  as  planned. 


The  Executive  Board  was  informed  that  the  State  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  were  now  ready  to  grant  passports  to  Friends'  relief  workers 
to  Russia.  This  promises  to  open  up  a  much  larger  field  for  service  than 
we  have  had  even  in  France. 


What  the  Unit  Farmers  Do. 

Equipe  No.  10  at  Jubecourt  has  threshed  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  grain  in  twelve  weeks,  and  has  done  the  threshing  for  twenty-six 
families  in  four  villages. 

The  investigation  of  future  agriculture  service  continues.  Farmers 
returning  for  a  glimpse  of  their  land  are  more  and  more  frequently  visiting 
our  equipe  to  talk  over  the  future  and  to  ask  for  aid.  We  are  giving  them 
all  the  help  that  lies  within  our  power. — From  a  French  Report  for  First 
Month. 


"The  Ideal  op  International  Good-will." 

Another  C.  O.  sends  his  "back  pay"  to  the  Unit.  Dozens  of  other 
men  have  written  and  given  in  the  same  spirit: 

Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

I  am  sending  you  $110,  which  is  the  total  pay  allotted  to  me  as  a 
technical  member  of  the  army.  All  the  C.  O.'s  here  have  finally  accepted 
pay,  most  of  them  not  because  they  had  any  desire  to  take  from  the 
government  money  designed  for  the  support  of  soldiers,  but  because  it 
was  discovered  that  signing  the  payroll  is  a  necessary  technicality  in  the 
process  of  discharge  and  that  any  pay  which  is  signed  for  and  not  accepted 
can  be  pocketed  by  other  individuals.  In  accepting  my  pay,  I  explained 
to  the  officer  who  gave  it  to  me  that  I  should  send  the  entire  amount  to 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  I  do  this  because  your  work 
not  only  expresses  in  a  very  practical  way  the  ideal  of  international  good- 
will and  service  which  underlies  my  position  as  a  Conscientious  Objector, 
but  also  has  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, so  that  from  every  point  of  view  this  disposal  of  the  money  seems 
eminently  satisfactory. 


Unit  Men  to  be  Discharged  in  France. 
The  army  "service  records"  of  the  reconstructionists  furloughod  to 
the  Unit  have  been  sent  to  France.  Upon  the  application  of  the  men  and 
the  consent  of  the  Unit  Authorities  (only  too  glad  to  give  it)  the  discharges 
will  be  issued  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  A.  B,  F.  in  Franco 
After  that  the  Unit  will  be  manned  by  Conscientious  Objectors,  but  not 
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by  conscripts.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  men  undertook  and  have 
carried  on  our  work  under  compulsion.  Still  they  will  be  glad  to  feel 
that  they  are  free  men  again. 


In  Belgium  After  the  Armistice. 

(A.  Ruth  Fry,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  English  W.  V.  R.  C,  is  un- 
usually well  informed  on  Friends'  relief  work  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 
This  article  will  appear  also  in  the  Second  Month  issue  of  Reconstruction.) 

As  you  leave  the  Dutch  frontier  for  a  journey  into  Belgium  in  a  pitch- 
dark  train,  ticketless — -because  travelers  other  than  returning  refugees 
are  a  negligible  quantity,  you  have  a  distinct  feeling  of  adventure.  Travel- 
ling together  has  an  amateurish  flavor:  the  trains  go  about  ten  miles  an 
hour,  because  the  lines  have  been  blown  up  at  such  frequent  distances 
and  are  only  patched  up;  first  and  second  class  tickets  are  non-existent 
and  the  third  are  mostly  typewritten;  if  you  want  to  get  a  seat  you  have 
to  sit  in  your  train  an  hour  and  a  half  before  it  starts.  There  is  a  notice- 
able absence  of  luggage  trains.  Nor  is  transport  in  the  towns  much  fur- 
ther advanced:  there  are  trams,  it  is  true,  but  horses  are  very  rare  and 
one  sees  almost  more  oxen  even  in  the  streets  of  Brussels. 

German  money  was  just  ceasing  to  circulate  when  we  were  there,  and 
one  had  a  sense  of  a  certain  incivility  in  tendering  it, — a  boomerang  in- 
civility which  was  apt  to  come  back  as  "boche"  change.  Even  the 
Belgian  money  is  mostly  iron  or  paper. 

Meals  are  a  mathematical  problem  when  the  prices  of  single  dishes  on 
the  menu  soar  to  nineteen  francs,  and  a  cup  of  horrible  coffee  or  a  piece 
of  cheese  each  cost  one  franc  seventy-five.  For  various  reasons  you  begin 
to  consider  the  next  meal  nearly  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  one.  We 
visited,  however,  some  refugees  who  were  settling  that  day,  but  who 
managed  to  entertain  us  graciously  and  bi-lingually  (one  of  our  party 
speaking  only  French  and  the  other  only  Flemish),  and  to  give  us  far 
better  coffee  than  we  could  buy.  If  the  shops  were  the  only  sources  of 
food!  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  people  are  still  provided  with  rations  by 
the  Relief  Commission.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  employment — 
lack  of  machinery  and  raw  materials  make  this  impossible:  as  you  walk 
along  the  bank  of  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  and  see  no  single  shop,  but  the 
grass  growing  on  the  railway  lines,  you  realize  with  a  shock  the  reality 
of  the  stagnation  of  trade.  The  whole  place  has  a  dismal  air,  which  the 
flags  put  up  for  the  King's  entry  and  hanging  limp  in  the  rain,  did  little 
to  dispel.  In  Nunspeet,  Holland,  at  a  Christmas  party  for  refugees,  we 
had  seen  a  cinematograph  of  the  King's  entry,  and  the  double  enthusiasm 
— that  of  the  crowds  in  the  picture  and  that  of  the  seven  hundred  refugees 
round  us  to  whom  it  meant  so  much — made  a  strange  contrast  to  this 
drab  Antwerp.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  luxury  appears  to  have  survived 
where  most  other  things  have  perished;  and  the  shops  seem  fuller  of 
inanities— such  as  model  dogs  wearing  motor  goggles — than  in  the  calmest 
days  of  peace.  The  chief  industry  that  I  noted  was  the  carrying  about  of 
hot-house  flowers  and  plants!  The  place  is  full  of  English  soldiers  on 
leave,  for  whose  benefit,  I  suppose,  the  streets  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
are  so  brilliantly  illuminated.  English  women  are  as  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  as  the  soldiers  are  by  their  number.  I  saw  none  of  the 
devastated  area.  Anyone  who  knows  what  permit  offices  are  can  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  temper  lost  in  getting  out  of  England  into  Holland, 
out  of  Holland  into  Belgium,  and  then  reversing  the  process.  Where  the 
permit  offices  cease  from  troubling  the  North  Sea  begins! 

A.  Rtjth  Fry. 


The  Russian  Investigation. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  publicity  the  Neiv  York 
Call  is  giving  our  efforts  to  get  the  truth  about  Russia,  and  to  assure  a 
fair  investigation  of  political  and  economic  conditions  in  that  country. 
It  is  our  desire  to  have  Frank  Keddie,  recently  returned  from  more  than 
two  years'  close  and  understanding  work  with  the  Russians,  present  our 
attitude  and  our  aims  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  A  letter  to 
your  Senator  might  assist  in  making  this  possible. 

Our  telegram  to  Senator  Overman,  Chairman  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  was  published  in  the  New  York  Call  Second  Month 
13th.   It  was  as  follows: 

"In  case  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  holds  an  investigation  on 
Russia  or  Bolshevism,  we  should  like  to  recommend  as  witness  Frank 
Keddie  of  Edinburgh,  just  back  from  Russia,  where  he  spent  two  years 
working  among  the  people.   He  knows  the  situation  well.  Address 


him,  care  of  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Robert  W.  Dunn, 

Secretary  Publicity  Department." 

"A  Man  Who  Commits  No  Overt  Act,  But  Stands  Like  This  is  Im- 
movable." 

An  impractical  poet  and  dreamer,  Common  Sense  would  say,  influenced 
3,600  prisoners  to  stand  firmly  behind  the  articulate  few  of  their  number, 
and  allow  their  case  to  be  heard  and  acted  upon  by  their  overlords  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  the  military  prison. 

The  feat  was  stupendous.  Colonel  Rice,  the  big-souled,  God-fearing 
though  militarily  trained  commander  of  the  barracks,  had  at  his  im- 
mediate call  a  bayonet  and  operator  for  every  striker.  The  bayonet  and 
operator  were  under  the  best  military  control. 

The  3,600  strikers  were  a  motley  crowd.  Hot-tempered  men,  some 
moral  offenders,  some  annoyed  with  petty  inconveniences,  some  sentenced 
for  the  probable  length  of  their  lives  having  committed  offenses  unknown 
to  themselves;  four  hundred  of  them,  which  leavened  the  unorganized, 
willful  group  had  been  unable  to  stand  by  their  country  "right  or  wrong," 
and  commit  what  to  them  was  mortal  sin — these  men,  further  inflamed 
by  conflict  with  colored  prisoners  and  a  dramatic  fire,  stood  quietly  behind 
the  man.  A  Conscientious  Objector,  with  the  gift  of  verbal  expression 
stepped  forward,  clearly  and  concisely  asked  for  and  secured  fair  play. 

An  article  in  the  issue  of  The  Survey  for  Second  Month  15,  by  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane,  there,  by  great  good  fortune,  as  an  observer,  gives  the 
marvelous  incident  in  full. 


Random  Sentences  From  Recent  Letters. 
From  one  of  a  group  of  fifty  at  Omans: — 

"American  soldiers  and  officers  are  very  well  disposed  toward  us. 
The  nearer  one  comes  to  the  scene  of  tragedy  the  legs  of  hate  and  the  more 
of  sympathy  one  finds,  even  toward  the  enemy." 

A  skilled  relief  worker  who  has  been  in  France  for  eighteen  months 
writes: 

"To-morrow  I  go  to  Cambrai  to  organize  Red  Cross  work  there.  I 
begin  with  one  auto  and  the  chauffeur  and  a  railroad  carload  of  supplies, 
but  the  work  will  expand  for  there  is  much  need.  For  the  moment  I 
am  to  look  after  Valenciennces  and  Dorai.  Later  other  men  will  take 
over  these  posts.  How  long  this  work  will  last  I  cannot  say.  I  shall  stay 
as  long  as  they  need  me.  Captain  Twose  admires  the  Quakers  much  and 
makes  no  objection  to  my  uniform.  In  fact,  he  is  using  several  other 
Quakers  in  preference  to  A.  R.  C.  lieutenants  and  captains." 


Babies  in  Germany. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  on  "Our  Enemies'  Need,"  published  by 
the  Emergency  Committee  of  the  English  Friends  for  the  Assistance 
of  Germans,  Austrians  and  Hungarians  in  Distress.  While  our  own 
Senators  debate  the  politics  and  expediency  of  feeding  the  starving  of 
Europe,  these  conditions  continue: 

H.  W.  Nevinson,  writing  to  the  Daily  News  (London),  Twelfth  Month 
27,  1918,  says:  "I  have  spent  to-day  chiefly  inquiring  into  the  conditions 
at  Solingen,  the  largest  town,  next  to  Cologne,  in  our  British  district. 
It  is  the  great  steel  and  cutlery  town  in  Germany.  The  almost  absolute 
want  of  milk  is  most  serious,  no  child  over  three  is  allowed  any;  the  births 
have  been  reduced  60  per  cent.  The  head  physician  of  a  children's 
hospital  told  me  that  more  children  had  been  lost  in  the  war  than  men 
on  the  field.  He  took  me  to  see  his  wards,  and  though  I  have  seen  many 
horrible  things  among  mankind,  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  pitiful 
than  those  lines  of  babies,  fevered  for  want  of  food,  wasted  till  their  limbs 
were  like  little  bits  of  stick,  and  staring  about  with  hopeless  faces." 

Can't  we  drop  the  heading,  "Our  Enemies'  Need,"  and  accept  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  statements  that  there  "is  peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward 
men,"  and  say  simply,  "Our  Neighbors'  Need?" 

Friends  in  America  also  will  no  doubt  be  stirred  by  this  appeal 


Recent  Arrivals  in  France. 
Floyd  E.  Bates,  Salem,  Oregon;  George  H.  Bycraft,  Ilderton,  Ontario, 
Canada;  Edward  R.  Drange,  Low  Point,  Illinois;  James  Erwin  Gnagey, 
Archbold,  Ohio;  Atlee  A.  Hostetler,  Baltic,  Ohio;  James  A.  Hostetler, 
Baltic,  Ohio;  D.  Chauncey  Kauffman,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  John  M. 
Kauffman,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Herbert  M.  Lake,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio; 
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Alfred  EL  Loeb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Eli  Abram  Miller,  Millersburg,  Ohio; 
Jay  J.  Xewliu,  Earlham,  Iowa:  Herman  F.  Oppenlander,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Roger  Pennock,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Leigh  R.  Urban,  Montelair,  New 
Jersey;  Chester  E.  Bundy,  Converse,  Indiana;  Fred  D.  Fellow,  Jr.,  Wind- 
fall. Indiana:  Harvey  D.  Hinshaw,  Yadkinville,  N.  C.j  Frederick  R.  Kuh, 
Chicago.  Illinois:  Albert  J.  Livezey.  Barnesville,  Ohio;  Jacob  C.  Meyer, 
Sterling,  Ohio;  Marvin  H.  Shore,  Yadkinville,  N.  C.J  James  W.  Steer, 
Winona.  Ohio;  Walter  E.  Thomasson,  Springville,  Iowa;  Thomas  Barclay 
Whitson,  Moylan,  Pa. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  Philip  J.  Baker  has  been  attached  to 
Lord  Robert  Cecil's  staff  which  is  in  special  charge  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  proposed  League  of  Nations. 


Great  interest  in  Mexico  was  felt  by  many  Friends  during  the  time  of 
unrest  three  or  four  years  ago  and  plans  for  scholarships  for  Mexican 
youths  in  our  colleges  were  considered.  These  matters  have  been  much 
eclipsed  by  the  unlimited  demands  for  relief  in  Europe  and  the  near  and 
far  East.  Three  Friends  are,  however,  now  on  a  tour  of  Mexico,  viz.: — * 
Ross  S.  Hadley,  Mary  A.  J.  Ballard  and  Sylvester  Jones.  Upon  their 
return  it  is  presumable  that  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  crying  needs  of  our 
near  neighbor. 


F.  A.  U. — It  was  reported  by  The  Friend  (London)  First  Month  24th 
that  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit  had  "reached  at  last  that  much-longed-for 
day,  the  day  of  disbandment." 

The  following  items  will  be  of  interest:— 

Upwards  of  1700  men  have  been  engaged. 

The  LTnit  has  "ambulanced  by  convoy,  train  or  otherwise,  upwards  of 
half  a  million  sick  and  wounded  persons,  and  it  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  others." 

Altogether  something  like  £140,000  have  been  subscribed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Unit  and  in  addition  a  large  band  of  workers  have  labored 
to  provide  clothing  and  stores. 

Nineteen  men  of  the  Unit  died  and  a  large  number  became  invalided. 


Statistics. — There  have  now  been  51  deaths  of  men  since  their  arrest 
as  C.  O.'s,  and  33  men  have  become  mentally  affected.  Of  the  434  men 
who  have  been  rejected  or  discharged  on  medical  grounds,  175  have  been 
released  on  health  grounds  since  Lord  Curzon's  statement.  Of  the  5,532 
men  who  have  undergone  court-martial,  506  have  been  court-martialled 
three  times,  249  four  times,  23  five  times,  and  3  six  times.  On  the  third 
of  First  Month,  1,514  men  were  still  prisoners,  and  3,415  were  employed 
under  the  H.  O.  S.—The  Friend  (London). 


How  much  like  the  Westtown  experience  this  is: — 

The  Autumn  term  at  Leighton  Park  School  will  be  memorable  for  the 
startlingly  sudden  onslaught  of  the  influenza  fiend.  On  to  a  very  full 
school,  very  keenly  at  work  and  play,  it  swooped,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  over  seventy  of  the  ninety  boys  were  in  its  clutches.  Nearly  half 
the  teaching  staff  also  went  down  at  once  with  it,  and  all  the  domestic 
staff  at  Grove  House;  School  House  was  almost  as  hard  hit.  Seemingly 
impossible  feats  in  nursing  and  cooking  were  accomplished  for  some  days. 
For  three  weeks  the  survivors  carried  on  a  kind  of  intermittent  school 
in  the  central  buildings;  the  curriculum  included  lectures,  and  curious 
composite  classes  in  mathematics  and  literature,  interrupted  by  "orderly" 
work.  Through  all  a  fine  spirit  of  cheerful  helpfulness  prevailed,  both 
in  the  dormitory  wards  among  the  sick  and  convalescent,  and  in  the  kit- 
chens, dining-rooms  and  class-rooms,  where  those  who  remained  stub- 
bornly immune  performed  most  useful  and  arduous  services.  Though 
a  month  in  the  middle  of  the  term  was  cut  right  out  of  the  normal  work, 
it  was  by  no  means  all  lost,  because  of  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and 
ready  service  which  was  developed  by  the  trying  circumstances.  Two 
very  serious  cases  with  complications  gave  much  anxiety;  by  now  both 
boys  are  slowly  progressing  towards  complete  recovery.  The  last  month 
of  term  saw  the  school  in  full  swing  again,  though  with  House  and  Hobby 
competitions  crowded  uncomfortably  together.— The  Friend  (London). 


The  Friend  (London)  of  First  Month  10th  gives  the  text  of  the  address 
presented  by  the  "Friends'  League  of  Nations  Committee,"  representing 
3000  Friends,  to  President  Wilson  in  London.    The  deputation  of  four 


was  led  by  Lord  Gainford  and  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite.  The  address 
concluded,  "we  cannot  exclude  the  possible  need  for  the  exercise  of  econ- 
omic pressure,  and  even,  in  the  last  resort,  the  use  of  such  force  as  may 
become  necessary  to  restrain  the  evil-doer,  and  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  the  League." 

The  efforts  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  obtain  an  audience  with 
the  President  and  to  present  their  address  were  not  successful. 

The  following  points  from  General  Smut's  proposed  League  of  Nations 
are  of  vital  interest: 

"The  new  institution  of  peace  must  not  be  something  additional,  some- 
thing external,  super-imposed  on  the  pre-existing  structure.  It  must 
be  an  organic  change;  it  must  be  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  our  poli- 
tical institutions.  The  new  motif  of  peace  must  in  future  operate  internal- 
ly, constantly,  inevitably,  from  the  very  heart  of  our  political  organiza- 
tion, and  must,  so  to  speak,  flow  from  the  nature  of  things  political. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  impulse  to  war  atrophy  and  shrivel  up, 
and  war  itself  stand  stripped  of  all  its  horrible  nakedness,  and  lose  all 
that  association  of  romance,  all  that  atmosphere  of  honor,  which  has 
proved  so  intoxicating  and  irresistible  in  the  past.  That  is  why  I  am 
pleading  for  a  more  fundamental  conception  of  the  League,  for  a  League 
whose  task-  will  not  be  to  stem  the  oncoming  tide  with  a  broom,  but  for 
one  which  will  prevent  the  tide  from  flowing  at  all." 

"  (a)  The  abolition  of  conscription  and  of  conscript  armies;  (b)  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  and  (c)  the  nationalization  of  munitions  pro- 
duction. ...  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  while  the  Great  Powers 
are  allowed  to  raise  conscript  armies  without  hindrance  or  limit,  it  would 
be  vain  to  expect  the  lasting  preservation  of  world-peace.  If  the  instru- 
ment is  ready  for  use  the  occasion  will  arrive  and  the  men  will  arise  to  use 
it.  1  look  upon  conscription  as  the  tap-root  of  militarism;  unless  that 
is  cut,  all  our  labors  will  eventually  be  in  vain." — -The  Friend  (London). 


Woolman  School  Extension  Courses. — -At  the  opening  of  this  year 
war  conditions  still  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  young  people, 
who  had  hoped  to  attend  Woolman  School  the  Winter  term,  were  nearly 
all  unable  to  get  away  from  their  work.  Under  these  conditions  the 
School  decided  to  continue  the  extension  work,  which  proved  so  popular 
in  the  Fall. 

Lecture  courses  have  been  arranged  in  eight  new  centres: — Norristown, 
West  Grove,  Wilmington,  Westtown  School,  Swarthmore  College,  Lans- 
downe,  Media,  and  Germantown  (Coulter  Street).  Five  of  the  courses 
given  by  the  Director  and  by  Elizabeth  Collins  during  the  Fall  continue 
through  the  Winter:  Philade'phia  (Race  Street),  Germantown  (Greene 
Street),  The  Philadelphia  Training  School  for  Religious  Workers,  Camden, 
and  Moorestown,  N.  J.  The  average  attendance  at  all  these  courses 
is  about  1100. 


We  have  this  announcement  for  our  English  Friends  from  L.  Hollings- 
worth  Wood: — 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  souvenir  volume  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Friends'  Ambulance  Unit  personnel  upon  Train  16  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  book  will  contain  some  250  pages  of  letter-press 
with  numerous  colored  plates  and  line  drawings.  The  illustrations  and 
articles  will  be  taken  from  the  train  magazine,  The  Orderly  Review,  and 
will  be  so  annotated  as  to  make  them  as  far  as  possible  of  general  interest. 
Various  aspects  of  train  life  will  be  dealt  with  in  specially  written  articles, 
and  the  volume  will  also  include  the  descriptive  summaries  of  each  year's 
work  read  at  the  Anniversary  Celebrations. 

The  estimated  cost  is  12/6  per  copy  for  an  edition  of  five  hundred. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  orders  as  possible  may  be  obtained  for  this 
rather  large  edition,  and  should  the  results  of  preliminary  inquiries  be 
encouraging,  it  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the  publication  as  soon  as  the 
whole  cost  is  completely  guaranteed.  Address  inquiries  or  send  orders 
to  C.  A.  Harrison,  The  Hawthorns,  13  Park  Road,  Chelmsford,  England. 


Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  held  its  usual  Second  Month  session  on 
the  11th  inst.,  at  Media.  A  period  for  lunch  separated  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions.  This  has  been  felt  to  bo  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
on  account  of  the  volume  of  business  requiring  care  at  this  t  ime  of  the  year. 

Before  the  shutters  were  closed,  our  friend  Rufus  P.  Kiug  spoko  especial- 
ly to  Women  Friends,  dwelling  on  the  exceptional  influence  exercised  by 
mothers. 
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Chester  Monthly  Meeting  informed  that  arrangement  had  been  made 
for  taking  care  of  small  children  at  the  Media  School-house,  while  their 
mothers  attended  Quarterly  Meeting  next  door.  This  action  was  much 
appreciated. 

On  recommendation  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  C. 
Wilfred  Conard  was  chosen  to  represent  Concord  Quarter  in  the  Rep- 
resentative Meeting. 

Reports  from  the  Monthly  Meetings  regarding  the  use  of  intoxicants, 
showed  that  the  meeting  was  more  nearly  clear  of  their  use  than  ever 
before,  and  that  many  of  its  members  had  exerted  an  active  and  positive 
influence  in  favor  of  total  abstinence.  Educational  reports  showed  154 
children  of  school  age,  the  same  number  as  last  year. 

The  answers  to  the  Annual  Queries  showed  that  five  Elders  and  one 
Minister  had  been  called  by  death  during  the  year. 

After  closing  the  shutters,  a  number  of  matters  were  considered  briefly, 
and  summary  answers  to  the  Queries  adopted.  Unusual  interest  centred 
upon  the  Seventh  Query  on  account  of  the  large  place  which  questions 
regarding  training  and  military  service  have  had  in  the  lives  of  many 
Friends. 

John  D.  Carter, 

Clerk. 


Caln  Quarterly  Meeting  convened  on  Second  Month  14,  1919,  with 
an  unusually  small  attendance;  we  were,  however,  favored  with  the 
company  and  service  of  several  visiting  friends.  Although  the  attendance 
was  small,  a  number  of  those  present  expressed  the  sentiment  that  we 
had  a  very  good  meeting. 

B.  P.  C. 

Second  Month  17,  1919. 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

The  Passing  of  1918. 
h.  v.  nicholson. 

The  year  is  dying!  In  less  than  an  hour  a  new  year  will 
have  been  born  and  191 8  will  have  become  history.  What  a 
year  of  defeat  and  victory,  sorrow  and  joy  it  has  been — this 
year  that  will  be  remembered  as  the  year  in  which  peace  came! 
And  with  what  feelings  of  expectancy  men  are  looking  to  the 
coming  year! 

1  am  carried  back  to  a  conversation  between  two  young 
men  in  a  Japanese  home  early  in  the  year.  "As  1  see  it," 
said  one  of  them,  "  You've  either  got  to  go  the  whole  way  in 
the  Christian  belief  or  else  throw  it  all  over.  It  looks  pretty 
good,  but  I  can't  find  the  real  thing  and  think  I'll  just  give  it 
up  entirely."  "  I've  been  having  serious  doubts  myself," 
said  the  other.  "  It  doesn't  seem  so  clear  to  me  as  it  used  to 
and  I'm  wondering  whether  1  am  a  true  believer  at  all  or  not. 
But  1  do  believe  that  there  is  a  God  and  that  if  we  search  with 
all  our  hearts  we  shall  surely  find  Him.  The  trouble  with  us 
is  we  haven't  really  thirsted  for  Him  and  searched  with  that 
longing  that  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  He  is  found.  1  for 
one  am  not  going  to  give  up  till  I  have  found  Him  to  be  a 
real  God  whom  we  can  know  through  experience  and  not  mere- 
ly in  theory."  The  friends  parted  with  a  "  Good  luck  to  you ! " 
and  "Good  bye!" 

The  year  wore  on  and  the  two  young  men  went  on  thinking 
and  searching  and  doubting.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
letter  was  received  by  the  second  young  man  from  the  first. 
"  1  have  separated  myself  from  the  Church  of  Christ,"  he 
wrote.  "  But  1  am  far  from  being  content  with  my  present 
belief.  I  have  left  my  old  home  and  I  have  still  to  find  an- 
other. The  year  1918  is  passing,  leaving  so  many  hopes  and 
fears  behind  her.  I  wait  for  the  coming  year  swollen  with 
expectations.    What  it  will  bring  is  a  question." 

The  other  young  man  found  that  the  Lord  is  a  "rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him,"  for  he  was  led  on  into  a 
wonderful  experience  of  God  and  found  Him  indeed.  With 
what  joy  and  hope  he  looks  into  the  new  year!  For  it  will 
be  full  of  days  of  service  for  the  Master  and  a  straight  path 
leading  on  from  "  glory  to  glory." 

Two  doubters,  two  seekers, — one  finds  his  Saviour,  while 


the  other  is  still  wandering.  What  a  difference  it  makes  in 
the  outlook  on  the  new  year!  To  the  one  the  way  is  clear  as 
he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  good  Shepherd.  To  the 
other,  without  a  guide,  the  way  is  dark  and  uncertain. 

And  the  Shepherd  looks  down  and  says,  "  Both  are  my 
sheep."  His  great  heart  yearns  for  the  wanderer,  and  turning 
to  the  other  He  says,  "  1  leave  it  to  thee  to  bring  this  sheep 
into  the  fold." 

The  clock  strikes  twelve!  191 9  is  here!  We've  heard 
the  command.  The  task  is  set.  Let  us  launch  out  in  the 
new  year  to  do  His  bidding  and  "keep  His  appointments." 
This  friend  needs  a  word  of  encouragement.  That  stranger 
is  a  back-slider  whom  we  must  help  back  to  the  Master.  Do 
we  love  our  Shepherd?  If  so  He  says  to  us,  as  to  Peter,  "  Feed 
my  sheep." 


.   TUNESASSA  NOTES. 

Tunesassa  has  problems  to  meet.  We  wish  to  teach  our 
pupils  the  careful  Christian  observance  of  the  First-day  of  the 
week.  How  shall  we  use  the  unoccupied  periods  most  profit- 
ably? Walks  are  taken  on  and  off  of  the  farm.  Reading  is 
already  done  in  the  evening  collection — can  it  be  extended  to 
small  groups  at  other  times  during  the  day  to  advantage? 
What  attractive  wholesome  additions  can  we  make  to  the 
curriculum  to  hold  our  scholars  until  they  complete  the  pre- 
scribed course?  Would  not  the  revival  of  manual  training  be 
helpful,  especially  in  Winter.  Shall  we  employ  directed 
recreation  as  a  means  of  progress? 

The  food  question  has  been  wisely  solved  by  the  Superin- 
tendents. At  least  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  from  the 
garden  were  stored  last  Autumn,  besides  many  pounds  of  dried 
corn  and  canned  tomatoes  were  prepared  for  balancing  the 
ration. 

The  ice  house  has  been  filled  with  six  to  eight-inch  ice.  An 
improvement  to  the  school  building  deserves  mention — the 
extension  on  the  valley  side  heretofore  open  on  the  basement 
floor  has  been  enclosed,  thus  conserving  heat. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Emily  Haines  a  very  interesting  set 
of  books  for  the  parlor  is  much  enjoyed  by  the  family. 

H.  B.  L. 

Second  Month  13,  1919. 


STEWARDSHIP  OF  GIFTS. 

"Not  all  the  perverse  fate  in  the  world  can  prevent  our  lives 
from  being  of  great  value  if  we  put  true  work  into  them.  We 
can  see  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  the  value  of  a  bar  of  iron, 
which  can  be  increased  in  value  forty  thousand  times,  simply 
by  the  addition  of  labor  and  nothing  else.  Good  raw  iron  is 
worth  very  little  by  the  pound,  and  is  sent  from  the  furnaces 
made  up  into  bars  of  120  pounds  weight,  costing  about  $5 
apiece.  What  can  we  do  to  a  bar  to  make  it  of  more  value? 
Beat  it  into  horse-shoes  and  it  is  worth  $10.  Do  you  want 
more  make  it  into  steel  (which  again  only  means  added 
trouble),  draw  it  out  into  wire  and  make  needles,  then  it  is 
worth  $600.  Are  you  not  satisfied  yet?  Draw  it  out  into  the 
hair  springs  of  watches  and  it  is  worth  $200,000.  Had  the 
original  bar  been  solid  gold  and  not  iron  it  would  have  been 
worth  $37,000;  so  you  see  the  iron  has  been  made  over  five 
times  more  precious  than  gold,  and  that  by  labor  alone.  The 
labor  is  evidently  more  precious  than  the  material.  Take  hold 
of  your  appointed  lot  and  work  at  it  well,  and  you  will  expand 
in  so  doing.  The  spectator  of  life  wearies,  but  the  actor  in 
it  never.  Instead  of  becoming  wearied,  courage,  enjoyment 
and  every  characteristic  of  youth  can  be  kept  to  the  end  of 
life." — Copied  from  The  Canadian  Friend. 


No  sunrise,  mountain-top,  or  June  of  blossom  is  so  beautiful 
and  so  inspiring  by  its  beauty,  as  human  faces  at  their  best 
A  smile  is  the  subtlest  form  of  beauty  in  all  the  visible  creation 
and  heaven  breaks  on  the  earth  in  the  smiles  of  certain  faces 
— Willi AiM  C.  Gannett. 
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(Continued  from  page  43S.) 

the  renow.il  and  the  Strengthening  of  the  bond  of  fellowship 
based  on  truths  held  in  common  they  may  go  forth  together 
to  meet  the  world's  need.  It  is  now  approaching  two  and  a 
halt"  centuries  since  the  founder  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  Pennsj  Ivania  invited  these  persecuted  people  to  share  alike 
with  those  of  his  own  co-religionists  the  land  where  to  all 
was  given  the  then  unique  privilege  of  worshipping  God  un- 
molested, according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

About  thirty  years  ago  our  late  friend,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton, 
in  company  w  ith  Joseph  W  alton,  made  a  religious  visit  among 
the  Mennonites  of  Pennsylvania,  an  interesting  account  of 
which  the  former  has  left  on  record.  Speaking  of  one  of  the 
meetings  held  he  says,  "  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  me,  and  I 
felt  grateful^  at  the  response  that  was  given  to  our  proposal  to 
meet  them."  Of  another  he  says,  "There  were  several  min- 
isters who  sat  with  us  on  the  bench  facing  the  assembly,  and 
we  had  not  only  tender  but  weighty  feelings."  Of  a  visit  he 
says,  "We  went  in  the  afternoon  to  Isaac  Overholzer's.  He 
has  been  their  bishop  for  a  long  time,  but  now  unable  to  go  out 
of  his  house.  The  theme  of  his  conversation  was  concerning 
his  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  seemed  to  be  his  'All  in  AIL'  At 
the  tea  table,  after  the  silence  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  he  spoke 
impressively,  and  hoped  the  Almighty  God  would  bless  and 
prosper  the  work  we  had  undertaken,  with  more  that  showed 
his  unity,  and  also  gave  evidence  of  his  having  a  part  in  the 
work  and  a  fellow  ship  with  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  in 
the  Truth." 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  memory  of  this  visit  of 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton  had  produced  a  lasting  effect  upon  some  of 
those  visited,  as  was  manifested  to  us  more  than  once  by 
references  made  to  it  by  some  of  the  older  members. 

  Walter  L.  Moore. 

 CHILDREN's'cORNER.  

Sallie  of  the  Basket  Shop, 
by  maude  robinson. 

(Continued  from  page  413.) 

All  was  bustle  next  morning  behind  the  closed  shop,  Jennie 
being  determined  to  leave  every  corner  spotless.  In  order 
that  the  good  mistress  should  act  as  mother  at  the  wedding 
her  sister,  Alys  Nichalls,  came  to  take  care  of  Tommy,  and 
prepare  the  festive  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  apple  pies. 

Jennie  was  arrayed  in  her  new  gown  of  stout  drab  grogram, 
chosen  like  the  wedding  dress  of  the  wife  of  the  vicar  of  Wake- 
field, for  its  wearing  quality,  a  snow  white  apron  and  cap  of 
her  own  spinning,  and  a  little,  flat  straw  hat,  surrounded  by 
a  green  ribbon,  which,  with  a  breast  knot  of  the  same,  Abel 
had  bought  for  her  when  his  boat  put  in  to  a  French  port. 

Abel  came  to  walk  with  his  bride  and  her  master's  family  to 
meeting,  the  marriages  of  working  class  folk  being  permitted 
on  First-day. 

Sure  enough  there  was  the  rugged,  weather-beaten  face  of 
Captain  Sharpoy  in  the  minister's  gallery,  hardly  noticed  by 
bride  and  groom,  so  much  flustered  were  they  by  having  to 
face  the  meeting,  but  the  solemn  silence  was  bracing,  and 
Sallie's  pupils  did  her  credit,  for  both  spoke  out  clearly  and 
well. 

The  little  maiden  on  the  side  seat,  with  Willie  in  her  charge, 
felt  as  if  for  her  also  a  new  life  was  beginning.  She  noticed 
that  there  were  tears  in  her  mother's  eyes,  for  the  loss  of  the 
faithful  Jennie  was  a  grave  one  to  Elizabeth  Elgar.  The 
household  work  would  be  heavy  with  only  the  little  daughter, 
at  present  with  so  much  more  zeal  than  discretion  as  her 
helper,  and  Jennie  had  been  invaluable  in  that  tragic  time 
three  years  before  when  "the  fever"  had  swept  through  Folke- 
stone. In  the  green  yard  outside  were  th  ree  little  graves,  of 
boys  who  had  come  next  in  age  to  Sallie.  Willie,  too,  had  been 
at  death's  door,  and  the  mother  felt  that  but  for  Jennie's 
devotion,  she  must  have  lost  him  also.  No  wonder  that  both 
parents  felt  parting  with  so  faithful  a  friend.  The  meeting, 
as  was  usual  in  those  days,  Jasted  for  over  two  hours,  broken 
only  by  the  Captain's  fervent  prayer  for  the  young  couple, 
and  a  short  sermon  from  old  Joseph  Elgar. 


Cousin  Joseph  was  one  of  Sallie's  trials — his  peculiar,  sing- 
song voice,  and  curious,, mystical  language,  utterly  beyond  a 
child's  comprehension,  always  irritated  her.  Volatile  and 
restless  as  she  generally  was,  she  loved  the  quiet  meeting,  and 
had  never  found  the  art  of  sitting  still  so  difficult  as  had  John 
and  Willie,  and  this  sunny  autumn  morning  she  was  solemnized 
by  the  evident  emotion  of  her  parents,  for  Sallie  was  a  damsel 
of  strong  affections.  The  well-conned  words  of  the  marriage 
declaration  came  to  her  with  a  new  meaning — she  felt  that 
she  should  like  to  promise  to  be  a  loving  and  faithful  daughter 
all  her  life — yet  how  often  she  had  vexed  that  dear  mother  by 
her  waywardness  and  quick  temper — could  she,  with  such 
faults  ever  be  the  comfort  that  she  ought  to  be?  It  could  only 
be  "by  Divine  assistance,"  and  earnestly  she  prayed  that  she 
might  never  forget  to  look  for  that  aid  to  do  her  duty. 

After  the  meeting  broke  up,  kindly  greetings  were  freely 
bestowed  on  Abel  and  Jennie,  but  the  good  Captain,  after 
his  long  absence  at  sea,  was  the  chief  attraction. 

The  same  fever  had  left  him  a  childless  widower,  with  only 
two  sour  old  sisters,  who  were  not  Friends,  to  keep  his  house, 
so  that  his  most  home-like  place,  in  the  intervals  of  his  voyages 
was  at  the  Meeting  House. 

"We  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  thou  wilt  dine  with  us. 
Friend  Nathan;"  said  Thomas  Elgar;  so  the  wedding  feast  was 
graced  by  a  highly  honored  guest,  which  was  well,  as  neither 
Abel  nor  Jennie  were  likely  to  help  the  conversation,  both 
sitting  as  mute  as  the  children,  who  had  been  taught  to  be 
seen,  and  not  heard  when  guests  were  present.  The  Captain 
spoke  much  of  his  past  voyage.  He  had  brought  a  full  cargo 
of  rice  from  Georgia,  had  been  unusually  favored  with  fair 
winds,  and  was  anchoring  at  Folkestone  to  unload  a  small 
portion  of  his  cargo,  before  going  on  to  London. 

Meanwhile  Johnnie  listened  with  an  eagerness  which  did 
not  escape  notice.  The  boy  loved  the  sea,  and  the  father 
hardly  knew  how  incessantly  the  two  old  sailors,  both  crippled 
by  accidents  on  board  ship,  told  tales  of  ocean  life  to  the  boy, 
as  they  sat  together  twisting  osiers  in  the  workshop.  Perhaps 
they  felt  that  their  quiet  master  was  a  bit  of  a  landlubber, 
and  wished  to  infuse  a  little  more  spirit  of  adventure  into 
Master  Johnnie. 

"  The  Wings  of  the  Morning  is  likely  to  be  in  port  some 
time,"  said  her  Captain,  "she  needs  a  thorough  scraping,  for 
the  barnacles  were  worse  than  usual  this  voyage,  and  we  can't 
put  to  sea  again  without  a  new  suit  of  sails,  and  other  gear. 
We  begin  the  unlading  to-morrow.  Didst  thou  ever  go  over 
a  schooner,  my  lad?"  he  said,  turning  to  John.  The  shy  boy 
turned  scarlet.  "No,  nothing  bigger  than  a  hoy,"  he  stam- 
mered. "Then  come  down  to  the  wharf  at  eight  to-morrow, 
if  thy  father  can  spare  thee,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  ship, 
and  some  of  my  foreign  curiosities,"  said  the  Captain  kindly. 
"And  bring  a  peck  bag,  Johnnie,  and  thou  shalt  have  some 
rice  for  thy  mother."  This  kind  offer  of  a  welcome  store  to 
the  frugal  house-wife  was  not  to  be  refused,  and  the  boy's 
pleasure  was  great  when  his  father  gave  ready  consent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  FROM  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST. 


JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

When  speaking  with  Superintendent  Perry  of  the  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  Indian  School,  a  day  or  two  since,  he  casually 
remarked  when  asked  about  the  general  situation  and  pros- 
pect of  the  Indians,  "Some  twenty  years  ago,  after  1  had  been 
ten  days  in  the  service,  I  could  have  told  you  all  about  them, 
but  now  1  hesitate  to^make  my  final  statements."  This  bit 
of  wisdom  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Indian  service.  W  e 
are  far  more  humbled  by  what  we  don't  know  than  confident 
about  what  we  do  understand  of  this  wonderful  count  n  ■ 

Our  interest  in  humanity  has,  during  the  past  month,  di- 
rected our  steps  among  many  widely  separated  and  varied 
groups,  from  San  Francisco  to  Mexico  As  there  are  Friends 
of  various  "branches"  and  types,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  and 
near  Pasadena,  we  went  thither  from  Berkeley  shorth  before 
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the  holidays  and  found  the  ban  on  public  assemblies  just 
raised,  which  had  been  our  experience  on  all  the  previous 
Seventh-day  evenings  when  we  attempted  to  reach  a  Friends' 
Meeting.    This  occurred  nine  successive  weeks. 

The  privilege  of  attending  eight  meetings,  including  three 
"branches,"  during  the  three  weeks  spent  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  brought  us  into  sympathetic  touch  with  many  who 
are  well  concerned  both  within  and  outside  of  our  Society. 
And  our  fervent  desire  is  that  the  prayer  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  may  be  more  and  more  fulfilled — "That  they  may 
be  one  just  as  we  are  one;  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  me;  that 
they  may  stand  perfected  in  one."  (Weymouth  Version.)  A 
joint  meeting  was  held  in  the  Conservative  Friends'  house  in 
Pasadena  at  which  this  exercise  found  some  expression  as 
also  some  account  of  our  travels  among  the  Doukhobors.  If 
we  look  up  and  away  from  the  difficulties  and  differences  in- 
nate with  our  humanity  sometimes  His  greatness  swallows  up 
our  littleness.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  live  in  and  by  that 
Universal  Spirit  and  love  of  God  which  alone  can  satisfy  the 
enlightened  mind  and  regenerated  heart. 

The  tremendous  valleys  of  California,  200  to  400  mil.es  long, 
stretching  between  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  make  a  profound  impression  upon  one  from  the  East, 
and  the  flowers  at  New  Year's  make  one  want  to  tarry  amongst 
them  until  the  cold  blasts  of  Winter  elsewhere  are  over.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  frost  had  quite  unusually  blighted  many 
of  these  flowers  here  this  Winter,  and  a  fur  coat  was  very 
comfortable  to  the  very  border  of  Mexico.  It  was  fifteen 
degrees  below  freezing  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

A  party  of  six,  three  men  and  three  women  Friends,  motored 
to  San  Diego  in  the  beautiful  sunshine  so  characteristic  of 
this  Coast,  via  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Luis  Rey,  Oceanside, 
La  Jolla,  and  then  back  to  Riverside  and  Pasadena  near  the 
Pauma  Indian  Reservation  at  Pala,  so  picturesquely  situated 
among  the  mountains. 

Seldom  have  health,  happiness  and  spiritual  blessing  been 
so  harmoniously  combined  as  we  realized  by  this  three  days' 
outing.  Edith  Walter  and  Ida  Roberts,  who  had  been  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  and  Alice  G.  Lewis  contributed 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip,  which  was  extended  to  the 
Mexican  border. 

Two  nights  were  spent  at  the  Kirkland  Apartments  in  San 
Diego,  where  we  bought  and  cooked  our  own  food,  and  no  one 
could  wish  for  better  cooks  or  a  more  complete  culinary  outfit 
than  we  had — everything  we  needed  and  nothing  unnecessary. 
So  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  these  apartments — if  one 
is  a  cook,  or  has  such  in  the  party. 

The  Sunset  Cliffs  at  San  Diego  and  the  breaking  of  the  surf 
against  them  as  well  as  several  other  places  as  La  Jolla,  will 
not  easily  fade  from  our  memory — not  to  mention  the  breaking 
of  a  spring,  twenty  miles  short  of  our  destination  (San  Diego), 
whither  we  were  carried  by  very  kind  fellow  tourists  who 
offered  us  space  in  their  cars.  For  good  roads,  as  in  several 
other  respects,  California  seems  to  be  in  the  lead  and  nothing 
ever  restored  taxed  nerves  more  than  such  an  outing  as  we 
had.  A  call  upon  Charles  F.  Lummis  of  Los  Angeles  also 
gave  us  an  hour  of  intense  entertainment,  as  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  for  some  years.  We 
found  Paul  Hoffman  at  Pala  also  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
charge  of  nine  reservations.  He  is  a  young  man,  who  has  been 
in  the  office  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  at  Washington  for 
several  years. 

Riverside  and  Redlands  are  a  whole  chapter  in  themselves, 
and  we  can  recommend  the  Mission  Hotel  in  the  former  for 
novelty  and  Indian  relics  and  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  at  the 
latter,  for  real  rest  and  heart  comfort.  It  was  here  we  met 
Richard  and  Elizabeth  Tatnall  and  their  kind  sister,  Anna 
Johnson,  so  pleasantly  before  starting  on  our  journey  to  El 
Centro  and  Holtville  and  Alamo  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  which 
Harold  Bell  Wright  has  made  famous  in  "The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth."  There  is  a  meeting  of  Friends  at  Alamo, 
which  we  attended  to  good  satisfaction,  and  were  most  kindly 
entertained  by  Friends  named  Wright,  formerly  of  Canada. 


The  sunset  from  their  ranch  equalled  anything  of  the  kind 
we  had  seen  over  the  Pacific.  About  a  half  inch  of  rain  falls 
in  this  valley  during  twelve  months  and  yet  it  is  blossoming 
as  a  rose — because  of  the  extensive  irrigation  system. 

In  Holtville  we  were  invited  to  visit  the  Grammar  School, 
where  Ida  Roberts  has  charge  of  a  grade,  and  also  to  speak  to 
the  children  at  the  High  School  under  Professor  Crandall,  who 
came  from  New  York,  and  his  wife  from  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  never 
was  there  a  finer  response  to  any  appeal  than  both  groups  of 
children  gave  us. 

When  one  gets  at  the  second  generation  of  pioneers  to  which 
most  of  these  children  belong — unspoiled  by  luxury  and  con- 
ventionality— then  it  is  the  teacher  has  a  paradise,  as  both 
of  our  erstwhile  Eastern  teachers  reported.  The  school  equip- 
ment we  found  far  exceeded  our  expectation.  It  does  one  a 
world  of  good  to  go  into  these  out-of-the-way  places,  and  we 
certainly  felt  our  souls  were  blessed  by  this  excursion  of  400 
miles,  equal  to  any  experience  we  have  had.  The  Barbara 
Worth  Hotel  at  El  Centro  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  we  have 
seen  anywhere. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


LETTER  FROM  J.  HENRY  SCATTERGOOD. 

Taris,  First  Month  23,  1919. 
We  have  just  had  two  most  interesting  and  important  days 
of  conferences  with  Ruth  Fry,  General  Secretary,  and  Thomp- 
son Elliott,  Chairman  of  the  London  Committee,  who  have 
come  over  to  see  us.  We  have  covered  the  future  scope  and 
time  of  the  work  in  our  discussions  and  have  tried  to  look 
ahead  as  much  as  possible  in  finances,  etc.  The  survey  has 
included  work  in  France,  Russia,  Serbia,  Poland,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  even  Germany.  Ruth  Fry  is  unusually  well 
informed  and  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  present.  The  need 
of  the  world  is  so  appalling  as  to  stagger  the  imagination.  We 
ourselves  have  just  returned  from  our  trip  to  Verdun,  Rheims, 
etc.,  and  were  stricken  with  awe.  We  saw,  as  I  hope  more 
fully  to  describe  in  another  letter,  village  after  village  absolute- 
ly destroyed,  not  a  house  habitable,  not  a  person  returned, 
completely  ruined;  and  worse,  those  in  the  belt  where  the  fight- 
ing was  longest,  say  five  miles  wide,  have  little  workable  land 
available  if  the  people  do  come  back  and  somehow  find  a  shel- 
ter. What  can  they  or  we  do?  The  French  Government  has 
not  yet  passed  its  proposed  indemnity  bill  for  repaying  the 
losses  to  such  sufferers  and  it  is  so  complicated  a  problem  that 
no  one  yet  has  really  solved  it.  In  many  cases  my  feeling  is 
that  it  will  be  no  kindness  to  them  to  urge  them  to  start  again 
in  the  same  place;  but  nevertheless  they  will  probably  try  to 
do  so.  Then  I  must  say  just  in  passing  that  Rheims  seems 
about  the  worst.  It  was  a  city  of  120,000  people,  now  only 
500  civilians  are  said  to  be  there;  you  have  to  hunt  to  find  a 
house  that  is  not  damaged  and  literally  every  house  and  build- 
ing on  all  the  central  streets  are  roofless,  and  many  with  only 
fragments  of  walls  standing.  It  is  a  city  of  the  dead,  quiet  and 
still,  and  your  boots  clatter  and  echo  between  the  staring  walls; 
and  birds  shoot  in  and  out  the  windows  of  the  wrecks.  The 
Cathedral  is  very  much  less  hurt  than  we  expected  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  can  be  fully  repaired,  although  the  work 
will  be  long  and  expensive.  Three  305-mm.  shells  have  gone 
through  the  groined  roof  and  all  the  woodwork  has  been  burned, 
but  the  great  massive  stone  walls  and  towers  are  there,  al- 
beit they  are  scarred  and  chipped  in  very  many  places.  The 
northwest  tower  will  have  to  have  almost  a  completely  new 
outside  layer  of  cut  stone.  Of  course,  many  gargoyles  and 
statues  can  never  be  restored,  unless  absolutely  replaced.  In 
view  of  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  this  great  city,  which 
was,  of  course,  directly  in  the  line  of  the  four-year  trenches, 
it  would  appear  that  comparatively  little  direct  firing  upon 
the  Cathedral  could  have  been  purposely  done.  It  is  locally 
stated  that  this  firing  was  done  two  days  because  of  suspected 
lookouts  in  the  towers  Wormsby,  our  worker,  who  put  the 
roof  on  the  hospital  at  Rheims,  says  that  some  few  days 
30,000  shells  fell  into  Rheims  in  twenty-four  hours!  He  knew 
one  day  when  20,000  fell  when  he  was  there. 
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We  were  terribly  depressed  by  Rheims,  it  was  like  San 
Francisco,  only  w  orse,  and  with  no  immediate  insurance  pay- 
ments and  no  relief  machinery  in  sight. 

And  what  we  saw  was  just  a  few  places  along  the  nearly 
six  hundred  miles  of  w  estern  battle  lines,  most  of  which  were 
just  the  same  and  just  as  needy.  And  what  of  the  eastern 
front  and  the  Italian,  and  the  millions  of  humanity  homeless, 
suffering,  starving  now  everywhere?  R.  Fry  said  that  she  had 
it  from  a  high  authority  (the  President  of  the  Roumanian  Red 
Cross,  in  London)  that  there  is  not  a  child  under  fifteen  left 
alive  in  Roumania  to-day!  And  what  of  the  Serbs  and  Poles 
and  their  ruined  inaccessible  countries — much  harder  prob- 
lems than  the  devastated  regions  of  France  and  Belgium? 
Nothing  can  yet  be  done  in  most  of  those  places  because  of 
the  political  uncertainties  and  the  destroyed  railroads.  The 
great  powers  won't  even  grant  passports  until  the  Peace  Con- 
ference unfolds  the  new  relationships. 

We  Friends  desire  to  reach  out  with  our  message  of  service 
and  love  to  countries  other  than  France  when  the  way  opens, 
as  well  as  to  do  the  large  single  piece  of  work  in  the  so-called 
"Verdun  area." 

We  have  been  so  much  away  from  Paris  and  often  missed 
all  papers,  and  even  when  here,  have  had  such  curtailed  news, 
that  one  wonders  whether  we  are  as  well  informed  on  world- 
matters  as  if  we  were  at  home.  Of  course,  Paris  is  full  of 
American  newspaper  men  and  they  all  write  their  stories  every 
day  and  much  of  what  they  write  is  "good  stuff."  I  wish  we 
could  see  the  copy!  But  the  French  are  careful  that  few  such 
articles  are  put  before  the  French  public.  Yet  sometimes  the 
truth  gets  out  and  then  the  diplomats  have  to  be  unusually 
busy  again.  President  Wilson's  policies  are  catching,  the 
populace  here,  as  elsewhere,  but  there  are  signs  of  fear  about 
them  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  circles  and  business  interests, 
which  have  always  had  the  French  Government  well  in  hand. 
What  wonderful  days  these  are!  And  here  in  Paris  the  great- 
est things  in  human  history  are  in  the  making  right  around 
us — at  least  we  hope  they  are.  We  get  glimpses  from  some 
friends  of  what  is  doing,  and  later  I  hope  deliberately  to  try 
to  follow  some  trails,  but  so  far  our  own  work  has  kept  us  so 
busy  that  little  else  was  possible. 

We  rejoice  to-day  in  the  conclusions  reached  yesterday 
about  Russia — 1  mean  the  invitation  to  all  parties  to  stop 
fighting  and  send  representatives  to  the  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  to  meet  a  Commission  from  the  U.  S.,  England, 
France  and  Italy.  This  is  an  historical  step,  for  it  includes 
the  Bolsheviks.  There  is  much  history  behind  the  decision. 
To  France  (the  Government)  it  seems  terrible  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  Bolsheviks!  At  first  this  suggestion  was 
turned  down  flat  by  Pichon,  French  Foreign  Minister,  and  a 
few  days  ago  it  seemed  done  for.  Every  effort  was  made  even 
to  keep  it  a  secret.  And  now,  it  is  actually  adopted!  It 
seems  that  Lloyd  George  proposed  this  first,  although  yester- 
day it  was  President  Wilson  who  moved  it  (I  really  imagine  it 
came  to  L.  G.  from  Wilson  some  weeks  ago).  Lloyd  George 
was  naturally  affected  a  little  while  ago,  too,  in  his  Russian 
policy,  when  some  nearly  30,000  English  soldiers  ordered  back 
to  service  from  "permission"  gathered  in  Whitehall  and  re- 
fused to  go  if  they  were  to  go  to  Russia.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  and  well  it  is  that  attention  was  paid  to  it.  There  have 
been  three  Russian  policies  advocated  recently  here:  (1)  Mili- 
tary intervention  by  the  Allies — toward  which  an  aimless  kind 
of  start  has  already  been  made  in  the  last  six  months  or  so. 
This  has  been  desired  by  the  French  and  the  imperialist  class 
in  England  and  no  doubt  by  many  like-minded  in  America. 
It  has  been  advocated  here  by  representatives  of  the  old  Rus- 
sians like  Sazanoff,  the  Czar's  foreign  minister,  who  apparently 
has  Pichon's  ear.  The  "Cadet"  or  Bourgeois  elements  in 
Russia  naturally  urge  it  for  their  own  interests.  I  n  some  of  the 
provinces  like  Ukrainia  and  Finland,  these  elements  have  been 
mostly  predominant  and  the  so-called  "White  Guards"  have 
put  down  the  "  Red  Guards'  (the  Bolshevik  army)  often  with 
Allied  help  in  munitions,  etc.,  and  mostly  through  the  Czecho- 
Slovacs.    It  has  been  "nip  and  tuck"  for  weeks  whether 


further  intervention  by  the  Allies  themselves  would  not  be  at- 
tempted and  Clemenceau  has  openly  advocated  it  for  France. 
But  the  armies  were  to  be  heard  from!  and  the  British  at  least 
had  spoken.  No  doubt  President  Wilson's  strong  influence 
has  also  quietly  worked  against  it.  (2)  Using  of  Czecho- 
Slovacs  and  Poles  and  other  forces  in  Russia  itself  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  heretofore  to  put  down  the  Bolshevik  and 
work  internal  changes  in  Russia  to  suit  the  other  Powers. 
This  may  still  be  done,  but  the  suggested  conference  will 
probably  work  to  other  results  and  methods.  In  this  con- 
nection what  we  found  on  our  ship  is  interesting.  I  think  I 
wrote  of  it  before.  That  is  that  we  brought  with  us  some 
600  Czecho-Slovacs,  mostly  Poles,  from  America,  and  each 
French  Line  boat  for  some  time  has  done  the  same.  These 
were  dressed  in  old  English  army  uniforms,  trained  as  troops 
in  Canada  and  were  being  sent  at  French  expense  to  Europe, 
as  they  told  us  themselves  "to  kill  Bolshevik  and  Jews."  It 
was  part  of  the  effort  to  muster  a  Polish  Army  to  do  the  fighting 
in  Russia  against  the  Bolshevik.  (3)  Policy  of  recognizing  the 
dejacto  Government  of  Russia  and  trying  by  economic  means 
to  help  them  to  restore  order.  The  state  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment's feeling  against  Bolshevism  has  up  till  now  prevented 
even  communicating  to  them.  And  even  in  the  United  States 
our  Russian  ship  has  been  without  a  rudder.  A  U.  S.  State 
Department  man  on  our  ship  admitted  that  we  had  never  sent 
any  answer  whatever  to  the  present  Russian  Government, 
although  it  had  sent  a  respectful  inquiry  asking  "why  the 
U.  S.  had  troops  there  and  just  what  did  we  want  Russia  to 
do?"  We  evidently  had  to  wait  until  the  other  Powers  could 
join  in  the  answer.  Now  it  has  begun  to  come!  If  so,  and  the 
world  is  really  willing  to  let  Russia  herself  choose  her  own 
Government,  it  is  a  great  omen  for  the  future;  for  no  real 
Peace  Conference  can  settle  world  problems  that  leaves  out 
Russia  and  Germany.  The  common  sense  about  Russia 
seems  to  be  that  whether  we,  the  French  and  the  English  like 
it  or  no,  the  present  Russian  Government  seems  to  suit  the 
bulk  of  the  Russians  themselves.  It  is  more  firmly  established 
than  a  year  ago — has  lasted  undisturbed  for  more  than  a 
year,  has  even  built  up  a  formidable  army  said  to  be  300,000. 
It  has  distributed  the  lands  to  the  peasants,  which  is  what  they 
have  wanted  in  all  the  long-promised  reforms  in  Russia  and 
which  they  never  got  until  now.  No  party  of  "cadets"  or 
"intelligensia"  in  Russia  or  power  outside  Russia  can  restore 
those  lands  to  the  former  large  holders  (often  absentees)  any 
more  than  after  the  French  Revolution  outsiders  could  restore 
the  lands  then  taken  over  by  the  French  peasants.  And  if 
outsiders  should  try  to  do  so,  will  it  not  result,  as  it  did  in 
France,  in  making  the  Russian  nation  form  a  great  new  army 
to  resist  such  aggression?  (Lord  Cecil  has  now  pointed  this 
out.)  If,  then,  this  taking  of  the  lands  is  a  fact  of  history  now, 
which  suits  the  Russians  themselves,  why  should  we  outsiders 
not  accept  it  as  such  and  let  Russia  alone,  and  the  sooner  the 
better?  Let  us  hope  the  light  will  shine  through  the  Govern- 
ments and  that  Russia  herself  may  join  the  Conference  here 
and  be  recognized,  even  if  it  does  make  Frenchmen  shudder 
to  have  Bolsheviki  appear  in  Paris!  (You  will  have  noted 
that  the  suggestion  to  date  is  not  for  Paris  as  the  meeting  place, 
but  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  is  too  much  (so  far)  to  think  of 
Bolsheviki  actually  being  allowed  here.  The  French  people 
are  mostly  terrible  scathing  about  this  first  decision.) 

To  digress  a  moment  in  reflection  as  to  what  this  situation  in 
Russia  means  is  interesting.  Norman  Angell  last  evening  point- 
ed out  to  us  its  real  significance,  viz.,  that  it  recognizes  a  human 
movement  as  so  far  displayed  in  the  Russian  Revolution  as  fact 
and  progress  to  let  all  viewpoints  be  presented, ;'.  c.,  not  merely 
the  majority  or  executive  (governmental)  viewpoint.  If  this 
principal  should  run  through  the  whole  conference,  it  may 
completely  change  its  character  and  make  it  more  truly  rep- 
resentative of  peoples.  Heretofore  such  conferences  (and  this 
one  until  now)  have  been  secret  gatherings  of  delegates  for 
governments  (majority  only)  and  not  from  parliaments.  1  he 
uninvited  have  therefore  been  unrepresented.  Now.  at  least 
for  Russia,  it  is  proposed  that  all  groups  in  Russia  shall  stop 
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fighting  and  come  and  state  their  cases.  It  will  democratize 
the  whole  Conference.  Another  reflection  is  interesting  in 
contrasting  the  Vienna  Congress  (1815)  and  to-day.  Then  as 
now  there  was  much  talk  about  "World  Peace"  and  even  a 
"  I  eague  of  Nations,"  and  Alexander  1  of  Russia  felt  himself 
Divinely  led  to  form  such.  He  was  the  Wilson  of  that  day. 
But  even  as  since  the  French  Revolution,  all  the  powers  hard 
tried  to  unite  against  the  new  Republicanism,  so  at  that 
Congress  (Vienna)  they  felt  for  the  "good  order  of  the  World," 
this  new  republicanism  idea  must  be  repressed  and  forcibly 
prevented  from  developing,  and  they  substituted  balance  of 
power  and  spheres  of  influence,  and  parcelling  of  the  little 
states  to  the  big  ones  by  force.  What  would  have  been  the 
world's  history  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  if  the  idea  of 
"republicanism"  self-government  had  been  recognized  instead 
of  being  repressed  at  Vienna?  All  would  have  been  different 
— peoples  could  have  naturally  developed,  armaments  would 
not  have  been  necessary — at  least  the  great  race  in  armaments; 
frontiers  would  not  have  had  the  same  importance  or  led  to 
such  struggles;  the  great  war  itself  would  probably  not  have 
happened.  All  from  the  inability  of  those  in  control  at  that 
time  to  feel  the  throb  of  the  human  movement,  and  their  blind 
effort  to  repress  the  new  developments  in  order  to  preserve 
their  own  old  pet  schemes  of  control  which  they  saw  threaten- 
ed. 

And  to-day — who  can  say  that  in  the  Russian  upheaval 
there  may  not  be  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  the  seeds  of 
really  new  changes  which  we  dare  not  repress,  the  forerunner 
of  social  experiments  in  the  economic  field  no  more  new  to  us 
than  the  republican  experiment  in  government  to  the  Europe 
of  one  hundred  years  ago?  There  has  been  (and  perhaps  still 
is)  the  gravest  danger  that,  as  in  Vienna  then,  so  now,  the 
advocates  of  conservatism  may  attempt  to  stiffle  they  know 
not  what!  The  "up  course"  of  humanity  is  slow,  but  ir- 
resistible, and  woe  to  those  who  get  in  the  way  of  genuine  hu- 
man force.  One  hundred  years  ago  it  was  as  to  government 
that  democracy  was  moving,  and  time  has  brought  it  success. 
But  now  .it  is  as  to  a  greater  economic  freedom  that  the  tide  is 
rising— 4n  Russia,  England,  France,  perhaps  everywhere. 
Government  covers  perhaps  only  ten  per  cent,  of  our  lives,  while 
this  greater  movement  comes  much  closer  home,  perhaps 
ninety  per  cent,  of  our  lives — the  choice  of  our  work,  the  choice 
of  our  employers,  hours  and  conditions  of  our  labor,  chance 
for  recreation,  etc. — whether  our  labor  must  always  be  ex- 
ploited for  others'  disproportionate  profits,  whether  vast 
economic  favors  (often  far  greater  than  governmental  powers) 
must  always  remain  vested  in  a  few  magnates? — these  are  the 
thoughts  in  one  way  or  another  that  men  are  thrilling  with  as 
never  before.  And  the  Russian  Soviet  experiment  is  a  trial 
of  a  new  system — completely  different  economically  from  the 
past.  Those  in  the  midst  of  it  are  sincere  in  its  trial  and  vastly 
outnumber  those  in  Russia  who  are  against  it.  If  the  ex- 
periment is  sound,  it  cannot  be  stopped  by  repression;  if  it  is 
not  sound,  it  will  fall  of  its  own  weakness.  But  millions  of 
men  are  in  for  the  trial  of  the  experiment,  just  as  millions  want- 
ed to  try  republican  government  in  the  French  Revolution. 
We,  more  conservative  than  the  Bolshevik  extremists,  can  (1) 
either  repress  and  deny  and  fight  down  the  new  outbreak,  thus 
driving  it  to  the  cellars,  to  terrorism,  to  strikes,  to  syndicalism 
and  all  kinds  of  revolutionary  excesses,  or  (2)  by  recognizing 
it  as  a  fact,  let  it  work  its  way  through  the  established  channels 
of  constitutions,  legislatures  and  legal  processes  as  it  can. 
This  decision  between  the  two  courses  especially  applies  to 
our  attitude  to  the  general  labor  movement,  now  spreading  in 
various  forms  all  over  the  world.  Our  reactionaries,  our 
Gompers,  are  trying  to  keep  labor  from  expressing  itself 
politically,  as  a  political  party.  Gompers  has  just  arrived  in 
Paris  for  this  very  purpose — to  keep  labor  to  its  old  lines  of 
pay,  hours,  etc.  But  he  fails  to  see  the  deeper  movement. 
And  if  we  won't  allow  labor  to  express  itself  in  political  action 
and  get  its  changes  through  laws  and  the  constitution  in  an 
orderly  way,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  it  breaks  out  in  vast 
disorders,  in  strikes,  syndicates,  revolutions,  bolshevisms.  We 


look  out  on  an  unknown  future  with  vast  seethings  started, 
more  evident  in  Europe  than  in  America;  and  yet  even  in 
the  U.  S.  those  with  eyes  to  see,  can  see  it;  we  must  not  repress; 
we  must  let  the  people  have  the  chance  to  work  out  what  is 
under  way  to  its  own  deserved  ends,  whether  successes  or 
failures.  And  right  now  "our  attitude  as  to  Russia,  is"  as 
President  Wilson  said  "the  acid  test"  of  our  sincerity  as  to 
making  the  whole  world  safe  for  democracy.  If  the  great 
corner  has  been  turned,  what  a  day  of  history  it  may  prove 
to  be!  Let  us  hope  it  augurs — in  a  new  century — yes,  new 
centuries  of  free  development  of  mankind  without  the  restric- 
tions heretofore  imposed  by  the  little  groups  which  everywhere 
have  been  the  masters  of  other  men's  fates,  both  in  their 
governmental  and  their  economic  lives. 

Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  go  so  far  afield  in  these  views  about 
the  Russian  problem — and  yet  I  suppose  all  who  are  trying  to 
interpret  contemporaneous  history  must  find  themselves  think- 
ing along  some  such  lines. 

One  views,  too,  with  vast  interest,  the  cycle  that  Germany 
has  been  going  through.  At  first  it  looked  as  if  the  whole 
cycle  of  Bolshevism  would  be  repeated  in  the  Sparticans 
group.  But  the  elections  in  Germany  have  now  shown  that 
a  less  radical  course  is  likely.  The  new  Government  in  Ger- 
many is  overwhelmingly  moderate  Socialist.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  the  old  imperialistic. junker  parties  have  not  any  members 
in  the  Reichstag  at  all.  The  conservative  elements  will  be 
the  old  Catholic  Centre  party,  and  this  is  much  in  the  minority 
in  the  new  body.  This  means  that  in  Germany,  too,  internal 
economic  as  well  as  governmental  changes  of  great  magnitude 
are  in  prospect.  It  is  foolish  to  think  of  such  a  new  Germany 
as  the  same  in  any  way  as  the  old  autocratic  Germany.  And 
yet  how  hard  it  is  for  our  hard-shelled  world  to  recognize  the 
change!  Will  Germany  turn  out  to  out-liberalize  France, 
Italy,  England  and  the  U.  S.?  Such  a  thing  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely. 

As  to  the  English  election,  I  should  like  to  write  a  few  words 
about  what  does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  to-night  I 
cannot  do  so.  Clarence  must  be  happy  because  of  the  over- 
whelming need  it  reveals  for  Proportional  Representation  and 
the  stimulus  to  the  cause  which  is  sure  to  come  from  it.  A 
Government  majority  of  250  is  really  by  popular  vote  not 
more  than  50.  The  Labor  Party  with  64  seats  should  really 
have  double  this  number.  It  is  evident  that  the  present 
British  Government  is  not  likely  to  be  long-lived.  And  as  to 
the  French,  the  impression  is  general  that  Clemenceau  will 
last  only  to  the  day  of  Final  Peace — if  indeed  that  long! 

Dr.  Babbitt  has  just  decided  to  go  on  an  A.  R.  C.  commission 
to  Germany  to  help  the  1,200,000  Russian  prisoners  there  to 
get  home,  etc.    It  may  be  three  or  six  months'  service. 

J.  H.  S. 
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A.  Warburton  Davidson  and  wife  are  due  to  land  in  New  York  City 
on  Second  Month  28th.  They  will  be  glad  to  present  the  Social  Needs 
of  West  China  to  any  audience  Friends  may  provide.  M.  C.  Scattergood' 
3515  Powelton  Avenue,  will  give  further  information. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 

WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 

Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.    New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

T         I1T        TT  TTfi    T             XT'        "1%  AT 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

USINESS  men  who  are  j^fe 
■L)  looking  for  a  new  print-  ,pff|r 
ing  connection  will  appre-  ***4ss** 
ciate  the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 

Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
\                   is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 

H.  F.  Bruner                         S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COATi 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16    N     T'wFNTV— PTP.ST  StRFFT 

Philadelphia 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  the  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  books  Friends  need.    Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  Vour  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 

American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'                 The  Adult 
The  Intermediate           The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 
THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 

SPaanTS— Mum  JS7i= 

~W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER  j 

JJv-jji  IN.  DTH  or.,  rtllL.r\.. ,  rJ\> 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City,   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals, 

Bell  "Phone         :         Established  1880 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N  J 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year, 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

GENE  A  L  O  G  Y 

is  the  science  of  personal  identification.    Family  charts 
prepared  from  thousands  of  authentic  sources,  one 
dollar  each.  For  information  requiring  research,  enclose 
purple  stamp. 

CHARLES  E.  LUKENS 

150  FRANCONIA  AVENUE.        MARION,  OHIO 

IACFDIJ  T7/™k/~" 
CIIWCDAI  HIDrrTAD  —J  E1IJID  AT  MCD  '1 

r  UiNLKAL  UlKLLlUKand  LMbALMfcK  j 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funeral* 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 

Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  BIdg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 

Bell  'Phona                n                Sprue*  164<  j 

ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Enorravinp  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE   LOCUST  1782 

M  GATCHEL 

XT  M- .     \J  J.  i.  JL  V>l  A  A  s\U  -1— / 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 
Mil  l  INTFRV,  PLAIN  AND  FANCY 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 

TUNESASSA 

IM  PR0VP^:^T"^^TEDNESS 
$6,000  j-         |*         Ite  2.000 

MAINTENX^^^^QUIPMDJT 

ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

POSITION  AT  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE 

A  Young  Friend  needed  as  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Stenographer  for  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  The  Young 
Friends'  Committee.     For  information  apply  to  Edith 
Stratton,  20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  to 
Edward  C.  Wood,  Houston  Halt,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front     -      Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 

rpHE  ALIEN  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  has  machinists, 
bookkeepers,  gardeners,  cooks,  laborers,  etc.,  lead]  to 
be  paroled  from  internment  camps.      Friends  bavins 
positions  open,  which  are  not  sought  by  Americans,  please 
call  up  Market  406i>.    Arthvr  ,1.  Yui  .  804  Arch  Street. 

AIT" ANTED — -A  matron  for  Friends'  Home,  Newtown, 
W   Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1.  1<>1<>.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Euzaueth  Palmkr,  New  town,  Pa. 
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J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery,  Wilmington,  del. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    .    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia., 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


representatives 
PAUL  w.  brown 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.     #    What  College  to  Select? 
d  It  I  lib  •   An  Important  Question! 
Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  President 


TO  YIELD  5 


8/0 


Province  of  Ontario 

/^VNTARIO  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  Province  of  Canada. 
Population,  2,523,274; 
Assets,  $595,881,000. 

Send  today  for  Circular  PF-208. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  35  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


EARLHAM. 


INDIANA 


"  RECONSTRUCTION  " 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends'  War  Relief  in  all  Parti  of  Iht  World. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phlla,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.50  PER  YEAR. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beia'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WIT  J  JAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 

FIFTH-DAY,  THIRD  MONTH  6,  1919. 

No.  36. 

THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henrt  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor 
Davis  H.  Forsythe 


Mary  Ward, 


f  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


[With  this  number,  and  for  three  months  ensuing  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Friends'  Service  Committee  will  use  some  Editorial 
space  in  addition  to  the  two  or  more  pages  appearing  regularly 
in  The  Friend  under  their  caption. — Eds.] 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 

One  friend  says  that  some  of  the  men  and  women  who  make 
up  the  Reconstruction  Unit  in  France  went  from  love  of  ad- 
venture and  excitement.  Another  tells  us  that  the  object  of 
many,  both  Friends  and  Mennonites,  was  to  escape  the  draft 
and  find  an  easier  and  less  hazardous  way  of  serving  their 
country.  Another  thinks  that  some  were  living  out  their 
parents'  wishes  and  scruples  rather  than  their  own. 

Doubtless  there  were  mixed  motives  in  the  hearts  of  all  of 
them.  The  above  and  others  of  the  same  order  were  mingled 
with  a  sense  of  duty  to  humanity  and  a  desire  to  exemplify 
the  religion  of  Christ.  We  do  not  care  to  analyze  this  phase 
more  deeply.  As  a  whole,  the  effort  seems  to  be  a  fine  ex- 
pression of  the  message  of  Quakerism  to  the  world;  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  love  to  a 
very  needy  condition  of  a  suffering  nation. 

We  know,  too,  that  in  many  cases  there  was  a  religious  senti- 
ment, a  spiritual  impulse,  which  made  them  feel  a  personal 
call  to  service  in  this  way.  Those  who  suffered  in  camps  and 
afterwards  were  furloughed  to  the  Unit  did  not  choose  the 
easiest  or  most  exciting  life.  They  had  passed  through  an 
ordeal  which  made  the  chances  of  battle  seem  a  lesser  danger. 
To  buiid  wooden  houses  for  months  at  Dole,  to  do  clerical  work 
at  Paris,  to  repair  the  devastated  farms  and  machinery,  did 
not  usually  pander  to  a  love  of  adventure;  a  few  found  it  too 
dull  and  gave  it  up.  Some  higher  motive  must  have  been 
mixed  in  some  proportion  with  the  common  impulses  which 
appeal  to  youth. 

Those  who  have  read  the  first  two  centuries  of  Quaker  his- 
tory will  remember  the  severe  tests  which  a  minister  would 


apply  to  his  call  to  service.  He  would  not  "outrun  his  guide." 
Not  only  in  a  general  sense  of  duty  but  in  specific  acts  an 
impelling  inward  feeling  must  precede  any  religious  exercise. 
He  must  be  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  by  his  Divine 
leader.  The  struggle  which  a  youth  would  go  through  before 
he  dared  to  open  his  mouth  in  meeting  was  very  real,  as  was 
also  the  peace  which  followed  fidelity  and  the  condemnation 
for  any  action  not  thus  inspired.  We  could  wish  that  there 
were  more  of  this  agonizing  desire  for  God's  direction  and 
approval  at  the  present  day. 

We  do  not  mean  that  these  young  people  who  went  to  France 
all  fortified  themselves  by  such  an  experience  as  this.  Some 
probably  did.  Doubtless  many  seriously  considered  the  mat- 
ter with  a  prayerful  desire  to  be  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  and 
to  live  as  Whittier  writes: 

O,  then  if  gleams  of  truth  and  right 

Flash  on  the  waiting  mind, 
Unfolding  to  thy  mental  sight 

The  wants  of  human  kind; 

If  brooding  over  human  grief 

The  earnest  wish  is  Ice  own 
To  soothe  and  gladden  with  relief 

An  anguish  not  thine  own; 

Though  heralded  with  naught  of  fear 

Or  outward  sign  or  show: 
Though  only  to  the  inward  ear 

It  whispers  soft  and  low; 

Though  dropping  as  the  manna  fell, 

Unseen,  yet  from  above, 
Noiseless  as  dew-fall,  heed  it  well, — 

Thy  Father's  call  of  love! 

Are  there  then  two  kinds  of  call  to  service — a  higher  and  a 
lower— one  definite,  compelling,  manifestly  Divine,  the  other 
an  enlightenment  of  the  judgment,  a  quickening  of  the  con- 
science, a  general  and  gentle  inclination  to  do  a  self-denying 
act?  Be  it  so,  but  we  would  not  say  that  one  Is  more  Divine 
than  the  other,  rather  an  adaptation  of  the  call  to  the  ex- 
perience and  temperament  of  the  recipient.  The  second  may 
be  only  "duty  for  duty's  sake,"  which  is  no  mean  motive,  but 
to  the  faithful  soul  this  may  readily  pass  from  duty  to  love, 
from  conscience  to  Christ,  from  a  conviction  of  judgment  to 
a  warm  and  constant  reliance  upon  a  power,  not  of  ourselves, 
which  makes  not  only  for  righteousness  but  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

  Isaac  Sharpless. 

Dear  Friend: — 

I  enclose  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  contribution 
to  the  work  of  relief  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  war.  It  is  a  privilege  to  contribute  a  mite  to  the  great 
need.  1  do  not  feel  that  1  am  giving — I  am  simply  passing 
on  a  part  of  what  has  been  entrusted  to  me  "  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Vineyard,"  unto  whom  1  must  give  an  account  for  the  use  ol 
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every  gift  entrusted  to  me.  .  .  .  My  son  cheerfully  for- 
feited his  young  and  valiant  life,  rather  than  compromise  with 
the  "doing  of  evil  that  good  may  come"  .  .  .  It  is  pecu- 
liarly fitting  that  it  should  be  used  to  ameliorate  the  effects 
of  that  evil. 

Being  a  believer  in  the  pure  principles  of  the  Gospel,  but 
not  subject  to  sectarian  rules  and  prejudices,  his  conscience 
of  course  was  ignored.  Military  diplomacy  recognizes  only 
numbers.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  offend  the  lone  one  who 
believes  in  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  their  presumptuous 
claim  to  the  body  was  suddenly  ended  by  the  great  epidemic 
which  released  a  spirit  which  evidently  grew  in  love  toward 
Him  who  is  worthy  of  all  devotion,  and  I  trust  was  perfected 
by  the  discipline  of  imprisonment.  He  testified  in  a  letter, 
"  I  am  sure  this  period  of  loss  of  liberty  may  be  the  greatest 
good  1  have  ever  received."  He  had  no  resentment,  apparent- 
ly only  pity  for  his  oppressors,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  endured,  confident  that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  those  who  love  God,"  is  a  continual  inspiration.  "  He  being 
dead  yet  speaketh." 

(Part  of  a  letter  written  by  a  Mennonite  woman,  whose  son,  a 
C.  0.,  died  of  the  influenza,  while  he  was  confined  in  the  discip- 
linary barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  1918.) 


"THE  PRICE  OF  THE  KINGDOM." 

Some  Friends  think  that  the  article  with  the  above  heading, 
published  recently  in  The  Friend,  may  be  misinterpreted 
by  conscientious  persons  who  are  faithful  in  the  common 
duties  of  their  appointed  places,  because,  on  reading  such  an 
appeal,  they  blame  themselves  for  not  going  into  great  hard- 
ships. When  the  author  said  that  the  same  call  to  leave  all 
home  ties  was  binding  on  us  as  on  the  twelve  apostles,  he 
should  have  added  "if  the  like  call  came  to  us  from  Christ." 
In  that  day  as  in  this,  there  were  many  disciples  who  were  not 
called  to  go  forth  and  preach,  but  to  follow  or  imitate  Jesus 
in  their  own  homes,  as  did  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  in  the  home 
at  Bethany,  where  the  Lord  found  rest  and  fellowship.  And 
even  the  apostles  had  some  family  ties,  for  Paul  speaks  of  them 
as  "leading  a  wife";  and  the  beloved  disciple  had  a  home  to 
which  he  took  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

It  is  surely  true  that  Christians  should  hold  themselves 
ready  to  give  up  all  that  is  Divinely  called  for — putting  the 
promotion  of  spiritual  life  in  themselves  and  in  others  before 
ease  or  worldly  advantage.  Our  Discipline  gives  excellent 
advice  on  the  choosing  of  occupations;  advice  which  1  wish 
might  be  often  read  in  our  meetings.    Here  are  extracts: 

"  We  commend  to  our  members  a  prayerful  deliberation  in 
the  choice  of  their  occupations.  When  this  choice  is  about  to 
be  made,  it  calls  for  the  serious  consideration  of  both  the  young 
people  and  their  parents  or  guardians. 

"The  preservation  of  their  principles  and  morals  should  be 
of  greater  moment  to  our  young  Friends  than  all  the  advan- 
tages of  trade. 

"Where  there  is  an  honest  desire  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
Lord  for  direction,  we  believe  He  will  point  out  the  proper  place 
and  the  mode  for  His  children  to  provide  things  honest  in 
the  sight  of  all  men,  and  to  serve  Him  according  to  His  blessed 
will." 

In  mmp  rases   there  is  a  vision  nf  snme  imnnrtant  connV* 


to  which  the  way  is  not  yet  open.  Let  us  think  of  the  wonder 
and  mystery  of  those  long  years  spent  by  our  great  Pattern 
in  the  carpenter  shop  at  Nazareth!  How  many  eager  souls 
now  wait  in  patience  until  they  are  thirty,  if  they  see  a  vision 
of  wider  fields  ahead?  It  is  not  for  us  to  choose  the  time,  but 
to  watch. 

And  while  waiting  for  possible  calls  to  distant  fields,  let  each 
do  the  work  that  lies  nearest.  At  present  Friends'  schools 
need  well-trained  teachers  whose  influence  would  promote 
Quaker  ideals,  in  Peace,  Simplicity,  etc.  Now  that  many  of 
our  young  women,  as  well  as  men,  have  the  privilege  of  college 
training,  why  is  it  that  they  neglect  this  urgent  need  and 
grand  opportunity  in  their  own  Church?  M.  H.  G. 


REVOLUTIONS. 

Before  Man  parted  for  this  earthly  strand, 
While  yet  upon  the  verge  of  heaven  he  stood, 

God  put  a  heap  of  letters  in  his  hand, 
And  bade  him  make  with  them  what  word  he  could. 

And  Man  has  turn'd  them  many  times:  Greece, 
Rome,  England,  France — yes,  nor  in  vain  essay'd 

Way  after  way,  changes  that  never  cease. 

The  letters  have  combin'd:  something  was  made. 

But  ah,  an  inextinguishable  sense 

Haunts  him  that  he  has  not  made  what  he  should. 
That  he  has  still,  though  old,  to  recommence, 

Since  he  has  not  yet  found  the  word  God  would. 

And  empire  after  empire,  at  their  height 

Of  sway,  have  felt  this  boding  sense  come  on. 

Have  felt  their  huge  frames  not  constructed  right, 
And  droop'd,  and  slowly  died  upon  their  throne. 

One  day,  thou  say'st,  there  will  at  last  appear 
The  word,  the  order,  which  God  meant  should  be. 

Ah,  we  shall  know  that  well  when  it  comes  near, 
The  band  will  quiet  Man's  heart — he  will  breathe  free. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


Wisdom  is  Better  Than  Strength. — "One  morning  in  the 
Summer  of  1862  a  small  sloop  dropped  slowly  down  the  Mersey 
with  the  look  of  a  vessel  taking  a  holiday  trial  trip.  She 
sailed  to  the  Azores,  where  her  real  name  and  character  were 
revealed.    The  British  flag  was  hauled  down,  the  Confederate 
flag  run  up,  and  the  captain  of  the  Alabama  opened  sealed 
orders  directing  him  to  destroy  everything  that  flew  the 
ensign  of  the  newly  called  United  States  of  America.  The 
escape  of  the  Alabama  from  Liverpool  opened  a  diplomatic 
campaign  between  England  and  the  United  States  which 
embittered  the  relationship  and  lasted  as  long  as  the  siege  of 
Troy.    But  the  words  of  the  wise  were  heard  in  quiet  more 
than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools.   After  protracted, 
heated  disputes  the  method  of  arbitration  was  finally  agreed 
upon  by  both  nations,  and  in  [Ninth  Month],  1872,  the 
arbitrators  at  Geneva  gave  their  decision.    They  were  unani- 
mous in  finding  Great  Britain  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  awarded  the  United  States  financial  compensation. 
The  words  of  a  wise  man,  whose  self-command  largely  con- 
tributed to  this  issue,  can  never  be  forgotten:  'Although  I 
may  think  the  sentence  was  hard    ...    I  regard  the  fine 
imposed  on  this  country  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with 
the  moral  value  of  the  example  set  when  these  two  great 
nations — among  the  most  fiery  and  jealous  in  the  world  with 
regard  to  anything  that  touches  national  honor — went  in 
peace  and  concord  before  a  judicial  tribunal  rather  than  resort 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.'  (Gladstone,  House  of  Com- 
mons, [Sixth  Month]  15,  1880)." — Minos  Devine:  Ecclesi- 
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TWIN  FLOWER. 

(LitiiKFa  borcalis.) 

Only  fair  ones  may  hoar  it 
In  the  deep  of  forest  hush, 
When  the  drowsing  touch  of  darkness 
Stills  the  prayer  of  angel  thrush — 
Flow  of  fragrance  in  the  mosses 
Where  a  rich  libation  wells, 
Chime  of  zephyrs  faintly  ringing 
Music  of  Linna\an  bells. 

— Ruby  Bartlett  Stevens,  in  the  Transcript. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion for  Our  Elementary  Schools. 

(Concluded  from  page  438.) 

Other  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Education  are  financed 
by  the  grant  made  annually  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  follows: 

First — The  Superintendent,  whose  duties  include  visiting 
the  schools  periodically,  giving  encouragement  and  advice  to 
teachers,  consulting  with  local  committees,  co-ordinating 
courses  of  study  so  that  children  may  pass  into  the  higher 
Friends'  schools  without  loss  of  time,  keeping  in  touch  with 
new  methods  in  education  and  discussing  them  with  the  teach- 
ers in  the  monthly  Teachers'  Meetings,  keeping  a  selected 
number  of  periodicals  and  books  for  the  benefit  of  teachers, 
computing  statistics,  etc.,  etc. 

Second — Special  teachers  who  visit  the  schools  at  stated 
periods  to  teach  Drawing,  Voice  Training  and  Enunciation, 
and  to  supervise  Physical  Training.  This  is  a  most  important 
feature,  and  could  be  extended  to  the  greatest  advantage  if 
more  means  were  available. 

Third — Apprentice  teachers — young  women  who  wish  to 
teach,  but  who  have  no  experience,  are  encouraged  to  place 
themselves  as  apprentices  to  experienced  teachers.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Education  pays  a  small  sum  to  cover  expenses,  the 
school  admitting  them  pays  an  additional  sum  for  their  services 
as  assistant.  This  year  there  are  two  apprentice  teachers,  one 
at  Lansdowne  and  one  at  Select  School.  The  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  provide  for  four  such  teachers  next  year. 

Fourth — Aid  in  attending  summer  schools  to  teachers  not 
eligible  to  the  T.  Wistar  Brown  Fund. 

The  welfare  of  the  schools  is  seriously  affected,  directly  by 
the  lack  of  teachers,  and  indirectly  by  lack  of  funds  to  offer 
teachers  the  salaries  that  such  a  responsible  profession  should 
command.  Here  lies  before  our  young  people,  and  especially 
before  our  young  women,  a  wide  field  for  social  service  of  at 
least  equal  importance  with  missionary,  reconstruction  or  so- 
called  social  work.  If  our  children  are  not  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  cultured,  earnest  teachers,  we  cannot  expect  the 
leadership  we  desire  of  the  coming  generation. 

Active  local  interest  and  enterprise  react  directly  upon  the 
schools.  Improvement  in  the  teaching,  and  in  the  attractive- 
ness of  rooms  or  play-grounds  meet  with  instant  appreciation 
of  possible  patrons,  who  are  looking  for  the  best  opportunities 
for  their  children,  and  are  repelled  by  indifferent  teaching, 
poor  toilet  facilities,  or  ill-kept  rooms  and  play-grounds. 

The  Committee  is  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  plans  for  im- 
provements in  established  schools,  and  also  to  co-operate 
wherever  a  number  of  children  and  a  sufficient  interest  on  the 
part  of  a  community  at  large  seem  to  warrant  a  new  school. 

The  Committee  on  Education  is  aware  of  wider  fields  of 
usefulness  open  to  it,  and  desires  earnestly  that  its  ability  and 
the  interest  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  will  rise  to  meet  the  op- 
portunities and  needs  offered  by  our  elementary  schools. 

Esther  W.  Thomas. 

Friends'  Guild  of  Teachers. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  Education  amongst  Friends 
each  year  is  the  annual  meeting  in  England  of  the  Friends' 
Guild  of  Teachers.  Leighton  Park  School,  at  Reading,  was 
the  host  this  year  and  the  meeting  is  reported  to  have  been 


well  attended.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin 
presided  over  the  meeting  held  that  year  also  at  Reading. 
This  year  his  nephew,  J.  Edward  Hodgkin,  was  the  presiding 
officer. 

In  introducing  an  account  of  the  meeting,  The  Friend  (Lon- 
don) observes:  "The  times  are  momentous  enough  for  national 
education;  for  Quaker  education,  they  are  only  likely  to  prove 
in  the  near  future,  critical  in  the  extreme."  Such  a  situation 
— and  we  assume  it  belongs  to  our  country  as  well  as  to 
England,  made  the  president's  choice  of  subject  altogether 
pertinent.  He  dealt  with  Rival  Loyalties.  Two  paragraphs 
in  the  report  in  The  Friend  (London)  will  indicate  his  line  of 
treatment: 

Applying  these  principles  to  our  Quakerism  and  our  Quaker  education, 
J.  E.  Hodgkin  followed  these  lines  of  inquiry:  (1)  To  what  entity,  or  what 
ideal,  should  our  loyalty  be  directed?  (2)  What  is,  or  should  be,  the 
attitude  towards  this  ideal  of  (a)  our  school  committees,  (b)  the  teachers, 
(c)  the  scholars,  (d)  the  Society  of  Friends  in  general?  (3)  How  can  this 
ideal  best  be  fostered  or  pursued?  Loyalty  to  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
much;  loyalty  to  our  own  School  is  no  small  good;  but  we  need  the  ex- 
panding loyalty,  so  that  the  individual  Quaker,  the  School,  the  Society 
itself,  may  vow  service  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  Midway  in  this  chain,  a  chief  link,  stands  the  teacher;  true  educa- 
tion is  the  essence  of  the  matter.  Loyalty  to  the  Society  must  merge 
itself  in  the  higher  loyalty;  but  the  Society  is  not  therefore  called  to  self- 
abdication — we  need  it,  and  the  schools,  as  the  place  for  that  intensive 
training  which  shall  fit  our  members  for  the  wider  service.  School  com- 
mittees, as  at  present  constituted,  are  apt  to  be  rather  trustees  for  their 
particular  school,  with  even  a  kind  of  vested  interest,  rather  than  enthu- 
siasts for  the  wide  ideal;  it  might  improve  them  if  some  places  on  them 
were  opened  to  members  of  the  staff,  and  to  members  of  the  wage-earning 
classes.  Teachers  of  long  standing  in  one  school,  and  headmasters,  are 
likely  to  grow  limited  to  the  local  loyalty;  the  junior,  passing  from  school 
to  school,  is  likelier  to  keep  the  wider  outlook.  To  the  scholars,  their 
school  is  "the  best  school  of  all;"  perhaps  their  loyalty  even  contracts 
to  their  particular  "house"  in  the  school.  As  to  the  Society  and  its  in- 
dividual members,  apathy  both  .to  Quakerism  and  to  Quaker  education 
is  only  too  easy  and  common;  there  is  room  here  for  a  new  and  searching 
"Query,"  and  our  President  suggested  one. 

Some  means  whereby  the  Society  could  foster  wider  loyalty  could  be 
suggested  forthwith:  unification  of  the  finances  of  the  schools;  a  real 
educational  highway  through  our  schools  right  up  to  the  Universities; 
a  closer  linkage  of  our  schools  with  our  Adult  Schools;  democratization 
of  the  School  committees.  As  to  the  Guild,  it  should  steadily  envisage 
ideals  of  world-permeating  Quakerism,  of  world-oneness  in  Christ,  at 
whatever  risk  of  unsettling  established  notions  of  personal  prosperity 
and  success,  or  even  of  disrupting  the  present  order  of  society;  as  a  minor 
point,  the  Guild  should  foster  the  inter-school  idea  as  against  too  local 
school  loyalties. 

Perhaps  the  newest  thing  in  education  with  Friends  in 
England  is  the  experiment  in  self-government  at  Stramongate 
School,  Kendal.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  school  foundations 
under  Friends'  management.  We  copy  the  paragraph  deal- 
ing with  this  subject: — 

Juvenile  Self-government. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  session  was  given  to  consideration  of  F.  H. 
Knight's  racy  account  of  his  Stramongate  experiment  in  self-government 
by  the  boys  of  his  house.  Sample  cases  of  their  clever  dealings  with 
offenders  (with  some  over-zeal  in  punishment)  were  offered;  and  keen 
criticisms  of  the  scheme,  for  which  F.  H.  Knight  remains  an  enthusiast, 
were  rebutted  by  him  with  humor  and  with  success.  He  felt  that  great 
advantages  were  reaped;  the  moral  judgment  of  the  boys  was  signally 
developed;  loyalty  to  the  house  was  evoked;  the  boys,  from  their  exercise 
in  public  speaking,  learned  self-expression.  Radical  criticism  was  not 
wanting;  Frederick  Andrews  suggested  that  this  was  still  domination, 
though  autocracy  had  given  place  to  republicanism;  F.  E.  Pollard  had 
praise  for  the  old  "benevolent  despotism"  at  its  best  (but  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  the  ideal  of  "order"  is  under  reconsideration).  Emma  Thomas 
deprecated  too  much  study  of  the  cure  for  ills,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
study  of  prevention  and  of  the  laws  of  mental,  moral  ami  spiritual  health. 
The  function  of  the  trainer  can  in  a  sense  be  over-rated;  C".  ,1.  R.  Tipper 
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w  isely  reminded  us  that  every  child  must  do  its  own  growing;  all  that  the 
teacher  can  do  is  "a  bit  of  decent  gardening."  F.  H.  Knight  was  warmly 
thanked,  and  the  value  of  his  experiment  recognized. 

Friends  Teaching  in  Our  Schools. 

In  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  T.  Wistar  Brown 
Fund,  printed  in  last  week's  Friend,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  how  many  Friends  were  teaching  in  our  schools.  The 
Secretary  now  furnishes  us  this  table: 

No.  Teachers       Friends   Phila.  Y.  M.  Elsewhere 

Moorestown ....  12  (Inc.  French  54               1  (15th  and  Race) 
teacher) 

Germantown...,38  (Inc.  office  22    17  (Orth.)     2  (Orth.) 

force)  3  (15th  and  Race) 

Westtown  24  24    14  10 

Friends' Select.  .22  19    15               1  (15th  and  Race) 

3 

Haverford  10  2     1  1 

Y.  M.  Schools..  .28  (regular  teach-  16   11               2  (15th  and  Race) 
ers) 

Y.  M.  Schools.. .  7  (special  teach-  2 
ers) 

Y.  M.  Schools.. .  2  (apprentice  2 
teachers) 


SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE,  304  ARCH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin  No.  2 — Second  Month  i,  1919. 

General  Committee. 

Correction  of  Error  in  Bulletin  No.  i — A  regrettable 
error  occurred  in  Bulletin  No.  1  in  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Agnes  L.  Tierney  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  General 
Committee. 

Meetings — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  was  held  on  Second-day,  First  Month  13,  1919. 
Representatives  of  the  Property  Group  were  present  and  re- 
ported on  some  of  the  aspects  of  property  which  the  group  had 
been  studying.  An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Social 
Service  Committee  of  Friends,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets, 
to  meet  with  them  at  some  future  date.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  for  Second  Month  6,  19 19.  At  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  representatives  of  the 
Business  Problems  Group  will  be  present  and  report  on  the 
work  of  that  group. 

Letter  to  Monthly  Meetings — A  letter  has  been  sent 
out  to  all  our  Monthly  Meetings  expressing  our  need  for  the 
co-operation  of  all  our  members  and  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment by  Monthly  Meetings  of  small  Committees  or  Cor- 
respondents to  co-operate  with  the  General  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting — The  preparation  of  a 
preliminary  draft  of  the  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Sub-Committee. 

Extension  Committee. 

Addresses  at  Friends'  Select  School — In  continuation 
of  the  course  of  addresses  at  Friends'  Select  School,  lectures 
were  given  during  First  Month  [as  noted  in  The  Friend]. 

First-day  Schools — A  letter  was  sent  out  to  our  First-day 
School  Superintendents,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  including 
somewhere  in  the  School  course  consideration  of  Social  Prob- 
lems from  the  Christian  viewpoint.  The  Adult  Class  at 
Twelfth  Street  Meeting  have  decided  to  have  three  sessions  at 
which  three  members  of  our  Committee  will  present  some 
aspects  of  our  work  or  problems. 

Young  Friends'  Fellowship  Groups — One  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Committee  spoke  before  the  Young  Friends' 
Fellowship  Group  that  meets  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  on 
First  Month  12th.  Other  Young  Friends'  meetings  at  which 
members  of  our  Committee  or  affiliated  groups  will  speak  are: 
Twelfth  Street  Group,  Second  Month  2nd;  Germantown 


Group,  Second  Month  9th;  West  Chester  Group,  Second 
Month  19th. 

Baltimore  Meeting — An  invitation  to  speak  to  a  group  of 
Baltimore  Friends  was  received  and  accepted  for  First  Month 
23rd.  One  of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  attend- 
ed, giving  an  outline  of  the  work  and  organization  of  the 
Social  Order  Committee,  and  referring  to  world  conditions  in 
connection  with  the  necessity  of  readjustment  of  industrial 
relationships.  Further  meetings  in  Baltimore  are  under  con- 
sideration by  a  Committee  of  Friends  there. 

The  Survey— Feeling  the  value  of  The  Survey  as  a  journal 
dealing  with  social  movements  and  tasks,  the  Committee  has 
desired  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  now 
readers  and  subscribers.  A  number  of  three  months'  trial 
subscriptions  and  the  sending  out  of  sample  copies  has  been 
arranged  for  in  this  connection. 

Business  Problems  Group. 

Meetings — A  meeting  of  this  group  was  held  at  the  City 
Club  on  First  Month  27th.  It  is  proposed  that  the  next  meet- 
ing should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  The  Oneida  Community. 

The  Creative  Instinct  and  Industry — At  the  meeting  on 
First  Month  27th,  Robert  B.  Wolf  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  and  also  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, gave  a  stimulating  talk  on  arrangements  in  industry 
which  will  set  free  and  utilize  the  creative  instincts  and  desires 
of  the  working-man.  Modern  industry  tends  to  reduce  the 
individual  worker  to  a  mere  machine.  Robert  Wolf  believes 
this  to  be  wrong,  whether  considered  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  or  the  securing  of  efficiency.  Illustrating 
his  point  from  his  own  experiences  in  the  paper  business,  he 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  some  methods  by  which  ordinary 
workers  could  be  given  greater  opportunity  to  use  their  minds 
and  creative  powers. 

Farmers'  Group. 

Meeting — Two  meetings  of  the  Farmers'  Group  were  held 
in  First  Month,  on  the  9th  and  28th  respectively. 

Westtown  Agricultural  Department — The  new  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Westtown  made  possible  through  the 
gift  of  Helen  R.  Bacon  has  been  receiving  consideration  by  the 
Farmers'  Group,  with  particular  reference  to  the  possibilities 
of  making  Westtown  Farm  an  example,  from  the  Social  Order 
viewpoint,  of  the  relation  between  an  institution  and  those 
who  are  employed  by  it.  It  was  decided  to  prepare  a  paper 
containing  suggestions  and  recommendations  from  the  Farm- 
ers' Group  to  be  presented  to  the  Westtown  Committee. 

Rural  Education — In  addition  to  the  reviews  of  two  books, 
"Dare  We  Be  Christians,"  by  Rauschenbusch,  and  "The 
Church  and  the  Hour,"  by  Vida  Scudder,  the  subject  of  Rural 
Education  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Group  at  the  meeting 
on  First  Month  28th.  Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr.,  spoke  on  this 
subject,  telling  of  what  had  been  done  in  his  own  country 
community  at  Dimock,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  where  a 
single  good  school  has  been  substituted  for  the  straggling  little 
inefficient  district  schools  scattered  about  the  country  side. 

Property  Group. 

Meeting — Two  regular  meetings  of  this  group  have  been 
held  on  First  Month  9th  and  First  Month  28th,  respectively 

Property:  Its  Duties  and  Rights — The  book  bearing  thi: 
title  was  continued  as  a  subject  of  study.  The  two  chapter; 
which  received  consideration  were  those  on  "The  Influence 
of  the  Reformation  on  Ideas  Concerning  Wealth  and  Proper- 
ty" and  "Property  and  Personality." 

Educators'  Group. 
A  meeting  of  the  Educators'  Group  was  held  on  First  Monti 
nth  at  the  City  Club  where  the  group  entertained  Arthu 
Gleason  as  its  guest,  at  lunch.  He  spoke  very  interestingl) 
on  a  number  of  points  of  importance  in  connection  with  Britisl 
Labor  and  Its  Modern  Movement. 

English  Friends'  Activities. 
Many  interesting  activities  with  reference  to  Social  Orde 
problems  are  being  carried  on  among  English  Friends.  Som 
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notes  of  these  have  accordingly  been  prepared  to  accompany 
this  Bulletin. 

[Most  of  the  points  elaborated  in  the  Bulletin  have  been 
noted  in  The  Friend  and  so  are  mostly  omitted  now.  We 
commend  the  whole  Bulletin,  however,  to  our  readers.] 

Proposed  "New  Town." 
The  idea  of  some  sort  of  community  experiment  has  not  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  realm  of  mere  desire  and  speculation. 
In  more  than  one  direction  plans  for  such  an  experiment  have 
taken  fairly  definite  shape.  Among  these  is  a  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "  new  town."  A  group  of  Friends  interest- 
ed in  this  project  have  sketched  the  main  lines  of  its  develop- 
ment and  set  them  forth  in  a  small  pamphlet  issued  for  private 
circulation.  This  pamphlet  is  issued  over  the  name  of  forty- 
six  persons. 

Jordan's  Village. 

Jordan's  is  a  name  familiar  to  English  Friends.  This  ancient 
Quaker  centre,  within  easy  access  from  London,  has  been 
selected  by  a  group  of  Friends  interested  in  Reconstruction 
plans  for  another  constructive  community  scheme.  They 
have  recently  purchased  the  Dean  Farm  Estate  immediately 
opposite  Jordan  Meeting-house.  This  they  propose  to  use  as 
the  site  for  the  development  of  a  village  on  Quaker  lines,  which 
will  provide  a  fuller  opportunity  for  developing  character  and 
for  self-expression  than  exist  under  ordinary  conditions.  It 
is  said  "the  estate  covers  102  acres  of  land,  and  includes  a 
farm  house  with  out-buildings,  and  the  beautiful  Crutches 
Wood,  consisting  of  fourteen  acres  of  valuable  timber." 

The  Committee  consists  of  several  of  those  interested  in 
the  new  town  already  mentioned.  Among  others  on  the 
Jordan's  Village  Committee,  are  Alfred  Kemp  Brown,  Edith 
and  Marion  Ellis,  Edward  Grubb  and  T.  Edmund  Harvey. 

In  a  general  way  the  ideals  and  principles  sought  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  village  may  be  said  to  resemble  those  which  un- 
derlie the  "New  Town,"  although  the  plans  and  their  execu- 
tion will  be  perhaps  along  somewhat  simpler  lines,  according 
to  the  less  complicated  requirements  of  village  life.  It  is 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  that  the  land  and  build- 
ings should  remain  the  property  of  the  Company.  The  capital 
which  it  is  estimated  will  be  eventually  required  is  100,000 
pounds. 

Literature. 

Readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  short  list  of 
publications  by  English  Friends  relative  to  social  questions. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  any  of  these  publications  are  recom- 
mended to  communicate  with  the  Friends'  Book  and  Tract 
Committee,  144  E.  Twentieth  Street,  New  York  City  [or 
Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street.] 

Whence  Come  Wars? — First  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
War  and  the  Social  Order. 

Co-operation  or  Chaos? — A  Handbook  by  Maurice  L.  Rown- 
tree,  B.  A. 

Facing  the  Facts — Report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  the  Social  Order  called  in  London,  Tenth  Month, 
1 9 1 6. 

The  Next  Step  in  Social  and  Industrial  Reconstruction — 
Papers  prepared  for  Meetings  of  the  Committee  on  War  and 
the  Social  Order,  together  with  minutes  reporting  the  con- 
sidered views  of  the  Committee. 

Quakerism  and  Industry — Record  of  a  Conference  of  em- 
ployers held  at  Woodbrooke,  with  the  report  issued  by  the 
Conference. 

Industrial  Relations — Summary  of  conclusions  reached  by  a 
group  of  twenty  British  Quaker  employers  after  four  days  of 
discussion  in  191 7  and  1918.  (This  paper  was  printed  by 
The  Survey  as  a  special  supplement  to  its  issue  of  Eleventh 
Month  23rd.  It  is  a  leaflet  of  four  pages.  About  fifty  copies 
are  on  hand  at  our  office,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.) 

The  New  Social  Outlook,  by  Lucy  F.  Morland— 1918 
Swarthmore  lecture,  established  by  the  Woodbrooke  Extension 
Committee. 

The  Human  Need  of  Labor,  by  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree. 


A  Proposal  for  the  Establishment  of  a  New  Town — For 
private  circulation  upon  application  to  H.  Clapham  Landes, 
Secretary,  127  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  Eng- 
land. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

Sallie  of  the  Basket  Shop, 
by  maude  robinson. 

(Continued  from  page  439.) 

Dinner  over,  the  guest  departed,  soon  followed  by  Abel  and 
Jennie,  to  take  possession  of  the  humble  cottage  near  the  sea 
which  they  had  furnished  with  their  joint  savings.  The 
father  took  the  three  boys  out  with  him,  rather  wistfully 
watched  by  Sallie,  as  she  soberly  tied  a  big  apron  over  her  First- 
day  frock,  and  helped  her  mother  with  the  needful  house  work. 

During  the  first  week  the  little  new  broom  swept  very  clean 
indeed.  Sallie  was  not  only  active,  but  had  a  large  share  of 
that  excellent  quality  called  "gumption,"  and  the  good  mother 
rejoiced  in  her  apt  pupil.  Sallie  felt  she  was  getting  on  finely, 
but  at  twelve  years  old  such  extreme  virtue  is  likely  to  suffer 
relapse,  and  the  day  came  when  she  felt  she  was  in  bondage 
indeed.  Every  year,  after  the  flail  of  the  thresher  had  beaten 
out  the  earliest  of  the  freshly  reaped  wheat,  Thomas  Elgar 
was  in  the  habit  of  hiring  a  cart  to  drive  to  a  pleasant  farm 
for  a  supply  of  straw,  of  which  to  make  his  store  of  bee  skeps, 
and  also  searching  a  wide  common  near  by  for  a  particular 
kind  of  bramble,  the  long  tough  sprays  of  which  were  split  into 
thin  strips  to  bind  the  straw  together.  Sallie  had  often  been 
his  companion  and  gloried  in  making  herself  useful  on  this 
special  excursion.  What  were  her  feelings  when  she  found 
that  she  could  not  be  spared,  and  that  little  Willie  was  to  go 
instead— Willie,  who  was  afraid  of  a  cow,  and  did  not  know  a 
bramble  from  an  elm  tree! 

"Oh!  mother,  can't  I  really  go?" 

"No,  Sallie,  I  cannot  spare  thee.    There  is  the  ironing;  and 
Tommy  and  the  shop  to  mind." 
"Johnnie  could  do  that." 

"John  has  to  walk  to  Cheriton  with  a  bushel  basket,  which 
is  specially  needed." 

Poor  Sallie! — she  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears  and  protests, 
even  stamping  in  the  vehemence  of  her  feeling  that  she  was 
an  injured  individual. 

"Sarah,  I  am  astonished  at  thy  conduct!  Thou  grieves 
me  sorely  by  such  a  display  of  evil  temper.  Be  silent  at  once! 
Take  this  basket  and  bring  me  three  cabbages  from  the  top 
of  the  garden." 

The  habit  of  obedience  prevailed.  The  poor  child  stumbled 
off,  blinded  with  tears,  but  as  her  mother  expected,  the  quiet 
and  fresh  air,  the  sight  of  the  calm  blue  sea,  and  the  unseen 
power  which  was  already  at  work  in  the  young  heart,  soon 
conquered,  and  it  was  a  very  contrite  and  humble  maiden 
who  came  back  with  the  cabbages. 

"  1  am  truly  sorry,  mother,  do  forgive  me,  and  I  will  try 
and  be  cheerful  at  home,  and  not  jealous  of  Willie." 

"That  is  like  my  brave  little  daughter.  1  am  sorry  for 
thy  disappointment,  but  the  home  duties  must  be  done,  and 
it  is  good  to  bear  the  yoke  in  thy  youth." 

Sallie  exerted  herself,  and  worked  so  well  that  when  Marv 
came  in  to  see  if  her  playmate  were  at  liberty,  the  good  mother 
said  kindly,  "  I  can  watch  the  shop  now,  as  1  sit  by  my  wheel' — 
thou  canst  take  Tommy  in  the  little  wagon  to  meet  John. 
There  are  plenty  of  blackberries  on  the  Cheriton  road,  so  pick 
us  enough  for  a  pudding  to-morrow." 

The  wagon  was  a  primitive  basket  on  four  solid  wooden 
wheels,  but  Tommy  was  happily  content  to  be  jumbled  over 
the  rough  road  by  the  two  girls. 

On  some  high  ground  they  soon  spied  Johnnie  leaning  on  a 
gate,  and  gazing  out  to  sea  so  earnestly  that  he  did  not  notice 
their  approach  until  they  were  close  at  hand. 

"Were  you  dreaming.  Johnnie?" 

"Ay,  Mary,  I  suppose  1  was — dreaming  of  what  it  would 
be  like  to  be  Captain  of  a  fine  ship  like  thy  father  is." 
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"Do  you  want  to  be  a  sailor,  Johnnie?  Oh!  I  hope  you 
will — it's  so  much  nicer  than  baskets." 

"How  would  father  do  without  thee,  Johnnie?"  said  Sally 
the  dutiful. 

"Any  lad  could  carry  home  baskets  as  I  have  been  doing 
to-day — and  when  I  look  at  the  sea  and  smell  the  fresh  wind  I 
fairly  hate  the  stuffy  workshop." 

"  Hast  thou  told  father  so?" 

"  1  did  say  something  of  wishing  I  could  see  the  world,  like 
Captain  Sharpoy,  but  he  said  a  sailor's  is  a  rough  life,  and  I  had 
better  be  content  with  the  baskets." 

"  Mother  said  this  morning,  '  it  is  good  to  bear  the  yoke 
in  our  youth.'" 

"Not  if  the  yoke  don't  fit.  I  know  I  should  make  a  better 
mariner  than  tradesman.  Besides  father  says  trade  is  so 
bad,  and  1  should  be  earning  my  living  at  once,  with  a  better 
prospect  than  if  I  stick  to  the  shop." 

Sallie  considered.  "  I  would  talk  it  over  with  mother,"  she 
said;  and  all  the  children  turned  to  the  delights  of  blackberry- 
ing. 

That  very  evening  John  had  his  opportunity,  while  Sallie 
was  putting  the  little  brother  to  bed,  and  spoke  in  a  sensible, 
manly  way  of  his  wish  to  go  to  sea.  Elizabeth  Elgar  heard 
with  a  pang — what  mother  does  not  when  her  first-born  turns 
to  a  dangerous  calling?  But  she  knew  that  the  prospect  if  he 
remained  at  home  was  but  of  a  meagre  livelihood,  and  realized 
that  a  boy  does  best  if  allowed  to  follow  his  natural  bent. 

"  But  there  is  one  difficulty  thou  hast  not  thought  of,  John- 
nie. To  apprentice  thee  on  a  good  ship  there  would  be  a  fee 
of  a  good  many  guineas,  and  I  know  not  where  we  could  look 
for  that.  Until  the  fever  we  always  had  some  savings  put  by, 
but  the  illness  of  thy  dear  little  brothers,  the  physician  from 
Dover,  who  charged  so  heavily  and  did  so  little  good;  the  costly 
medicines,  and  the  three  funerals  were  but  barely  paid  for  by 
what  we  had  in  hand,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  replace 
it." 

"  Could  not  I  go  as  a  cabin  boy,  mother?  They  cannot  pay 
fees." 

"No,  Johnnie,  but  they  are  not  taught  the  mariner's  calling, 
and  cannot  look  to  be  more  than  a  man  before  the  mast.  Thy 
father  and  I  would  wish,  with  the  schooling  that  we  have  given 
thee,  that  thou  mightest  rise  to  be  master  of  a  ship  in  time. 
However,  we  will  talk  it  over,  and  be  sure,  my  boy,  if  it  is 
thy  appointed  lot,  way  will  open  for  thee." 

At  first  the  basket-maker  blew  cold  on  Johnnie's  wishes. 
His  was  a  quiet  and  rather  dreamy  nature,  and  the  "wander- 
lust" had  never  troubled  him — the  mother  could  understand 
it  better. 

"  If  he  could  sail  under  Captain  Nathan  in  the  Wings  of  the 
Morning  I  should  be  content,"  he  said,  "but  to  let  a  boy  of 
his  training  knock  about  with  lewd  sailor-men  on  an  ordinary 
craft  is  what  I  will  never  consent  to,  and,  as  thou  says,  the 
question  of  the  'prentice  fee  makes  it  impossible  at  present." 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  chosen  ship  might  be  several  weeks 
in  port  made  the  mother  more  anxious  to  settle  matters. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"THE  NEW  ORDER." 

[Note. — The  following  are  selections  from  the  Editorial  of  the  Twelfth 
Month,  1918,  number  of  The  Omi  Mustard-Seed,  a  publication  of  the 
Omi  Mission  which  is  "  an  un-denominational  experiment  in  rural  evangel- 
ization (in  Japan),  supported  by  voluntary  contributions."] 

"  Public  speakers  and  all  sorts  of  publications  are  full  of  the 
idea  that  with  the  close  of  the  war  a  'new  order'  will  be  set 
up  among  us,  to  take  the  place  of  the  failures  which  our  various 
systems  have  become." 

"Just  what  has  failed?    What  do  we  mean  by  'new  order'?" 

"Truth  cannot  fail.  We  cannot  establish  a  'new  order' 
that  will  be  superior  to  Truth." 

"What  has  failed  is  camouflage'" 

"A  group  of  congenially-minded  people — form  a  select 
club,  for  religious  luxury  called  a  church  and  camouflage  it 


as  Christianity.  The  church  has  failed  to  live  up  to  her  prin- 
ciples laid  down  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago." 

"  Secret  Diplomacy  has  failed,  they  say.  Of  course  it  has. 
It  is  nothing  but  camouflage." 

"Socialism  has  failed.    Yes,  just  as  the  Church  has." 

"  If  Socialism  and  Christianity  had  been  lived  up  to  by 
professing  adherents  war  would  have  become  impossible  long 
ago.  But  both  have  suffered  compromise  by  their  half-hearted 
and  self-centered  membership." 

"Among  all  the  'failures'  that  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  war,  the  greatest  is  war  itself.  The  present  war,  for 
example,  has  failed,  or  is  failing,  to  produce  its  alleged  object- 
tive." 

"The  Kaiser  announced  his  object  to  be  the  winning  of  'a 
place  in  the  sun.'  He  has  not  only  failed  to  secure  a  place  in 
the  sun  by  war,  but  has  lost  his  former  place  in  the  little  old 
earth!" 

"  If  the  war  is  not  a  failure,  who  has  gained  by  it?" 

"There  are  other  failures  too  numerous  to  mention,  includ- 
ing me  and  you.  (It  is,  I  believe,  grammatical  to  say  'me 
and  you'  in  the  case  of  admitting  undesirable  qualities!)  A 
new  order  in  our  personal  lives,  in  our  loyalty  to  the  Master, 
in  our  service  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial." 

"What  sort  of  'new  order,'  then,  shall  we  expect,  and  work 
for?" 

"  In  the  first  place  there  will  not  be  a  single  new  thing  about 
it,  except  that  rarest  of  all  things,  the  practise  of  what  we  long 
have  preached." 

"  The  '  new  order,'  let  us  hope,  will  do  away  with  camouflage. 
It  will  call  for  frankness  and  sincerity  between  man  and  man, 
and  also  between  man  and  God." 

"  But,  in  all  these  innovations  there  will  be  nothing  really 
new!  This  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  Truth,  long  dodged, 
compromised,  or  camouflaged,  but  at  length  to  be  given  a  fair 
trial." 

"Truth  cannot  fail.  True  Christianity  cannot  fail.  True 
Democracy  cannot  fail.  Good-will  cannot  fail.  They  are  all 
the  same  thing  at  the  core." 

"But  you  and  I  can  fail,  and  all  the  man-made  systems, 
creeds  and  theories  can  fail.  The  'new  order,'  so  far  as  you 
and  I  are  concerned,  is  a  readjustment  of  our  careless  and 
blundering  living  (not  just  philosophizing)  to  those  unchanging 
principles  of  Jesus  Christ — which  are  Truth." 


NOTES  FROM  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST. 


JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 
(Concluded  from  page  440.) 

Returning  to  Redlands  on  the  7th  inst.,  we  turned  our  faces 
toward  home — after  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  richest 
privileges  we  have  known — as  it  was  the  spiritual  crown  of  all 
our  labors  and  travels.  As  the  Grand  Canon  was  en  route 
via  the  Sante  Fe  R.  R.,  we  stopped  over  two  days  to  see  its 
wonders,  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  going  down 
the  Bright  Angel  or  Hermit  trails.  We  took  the  former  to  the 
Colorado  River — a  descent  of  5,000  feet,  along  seven  miles  of 
zigzagging  and  hanging  over  the  edge  of  precipices,  thousands 
of  feet  high.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do — to  believe  your 
mule  has  a  good  bit  more  judgment  and  good  sense  than  its 
rider  possessed,  especially  with  regard  to  that  trail,  and  then 
to  give  it  the  rein  and  look  toward  heaven  as  much  as  possible 
or  as  often  as  there  was  any  trepidation  felt. 

We  had  six  in  our  party.  The  morning  was  frosty  and  the 
air  perfectly  clear  and  the  mules  as  individual  in  their  tempera- 
ment as  long-eared  people  generally  are.  I  had  no  complaint 
whatever  to  make  of  my  particular  mule,  except  it  seemed  he 
had  a  strong  preference  for  putting  his  front  feet  within  six 
inches  of  eternity  and  then  looking  as  innocently  over  the  brink 
as  his  long  ears  would  reach — with  the  suggestion  that  he 
would  like  to  step  just  a  little  nearer  the  edge.  However,  the 
climb  up  Jacob's  Ladder  and  the  Devil's  Cork  Screw  put  him 
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to  the  test  as  much  as  it  did  his  weighty  rider.  W  hen  we  look- 
ed straight  down  for  500  feet  on  our  zigzag  trail  and  another 
two  thousand  straight  up  the  sides  of  the  Canon  without  the 
slightest  hint  of  how  we  could  get  out  of  that  tremendous 
hole,  so  far  as  being  able  to  see  the  trail  ahead  or  any  shel- 
upon  which  it  could  be.  a  certain  sense  of  despair  threatened — 
and  besides  it  was  getting  cold  and  there  were  several  inches 
of  snow  on  the  trail.  But — we  were  all  dreadfully  stiff,  except 
the  guide.  We  wouldn't  have  missed  that  trip  for  any  flight 
in  an  aeroplane  because  for  one  thing  you  could  always  see 
where  you  were — and  at  the  same  time  where  you  might  be. 

The  ride  around  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canon,  at  least  four- 
teen miles  of  the  .217  miles  of  it,  was  enjoyed.  And  also  a 
moving  picture  exhibit  of  how  two  brothers,  during  three 
months,  braved  all  the  rapids  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
numerous  gorges  and  canons  through  which  it  flows,  often  very 
fiercely.  Everything  is  on  such  a  scale  one  cannot  compre- 
hend the  distances  that  stretched  out  before  the  eye  either 
vertically  or  horizontally.  But  as  we  saw  this  marvellous 
exhibit  of  erosion  under  most  favorable  conditions  we  stood 
in  awe. 

The  Hopi  House  or  pueblo,  containing  some  families  of 
Hopi  Indians  and  much  of  their  handicraft,  near  the  El  Tavor 
Hotel,  was  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  as  we  became 
personally  acquainted  with  a  very  intelligent  Hopi  Indian, 
and  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  him.  The  Navajo  tribe  also 
have  several  hogans  at  this  place,  and  it  has  seldom  been  more 
of  a  surprise  than  1  had  in  getting  into  one  of  these  circular, 
windowless  huts.  It  was  fifteen  feet,  inside  diameter,  and 
eight  feet  high,  with  a  four  foot  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  through  which  passed  a  stove  pipe,  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  made  of  large  lard  cans  joined  together — but  by 
no  means  straight  or  hermetically  sealed  in  the  joints.  The 
young  mother  was  washing  her  long  black  hair  with  a  pint  of 
water  (for  water  is  very  scarce  on  the  desert)  in  a  large  gal- 
vanized wash-tub,  using  the  yucca  root  for  soap.  And  when 
pounded  and  dissolved  in. warm  water  it  lathered  finely  and 
gives  the  hair  a  great  gloss.  There  was  no  furniture  whatso- 
ever on  the  earthen  floor  upon  which  the  husband  was  resting 
with  a  small  sheepskin  under  him — rather  dishabille.  The 
little  baby,  of  a  year,  also  lay  asleep  upon  the  earthen  floor 
with  a  smaller  skin  under  and  a  sweater  thrown  over  it.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hogan  there  was  a  mud  (adobe)  oven  three 
feet  high  and  two  feet  inside,  with  burning  wood  and  a  quart 
of  water  warming  in  the  large  doorway  to  its  interior.  There 
was  no  door  to  this  oven.  All  the  light  inside  the  hogan  came 
through  the  hole  in  the  roof.  The  only  article  that  might  be 
called  "outfit"  was  a  short,  narrow  bench  with  a  few  pans  for 
cooking  on  it,  and  one  or  two  small  soap  boxes  nailed  to  the 
logs  which  form  the  five  sides  of  this  domicile — to  hold  every- 
thing else  needed  in  the  home.  And  yet  these  women  are  the 
most  skillful  blanket  makers  in  the  world,  and  we  saw  this 
very  young  mother  doing,  without  a  pattern  before  her,  the 
finest  kind  of  a  design  in  weaving. 

Next  day  we  traveled  by  auto  twenty-eight  miles  into  the 
desert  to  the  Leupp  Government  School  for  Navajo  children. 
The  mercury  was  fourteen  degrees  above  zero  that  morning. 
It  had  been  fourteen  degrees  below  a  little  before.  We  had  a 
warm  welcome  by  Superintendent  Janus  and  his  good  wife, 
as  also  from  the  Indian  Inspector,  W.  I.  Endicott,  who  said 
he  was  never  more  surprised  than  when  he  saw  two  Philadel- 
phia Quakers  "blow  in"  so  unexpectedly.  If  we  did  them  as 
much  good  as  they  did  us  this  visit  was  not  in  vain,  for  seldom 
have  we  found  a  school  with  a  more  genuinely  Christian  spirit 
pervading  it.  The  hundred  boys  and  girls,  mostly  quite 
young,  were  gathered  in  joint  collection  with  their  families  to 
be  addressed,  and  we  couldn't  but  be  very  thankful  for  this 
opportunity  to  sow  a  little  seed  of  universal  brotherhood. 

We  rested  over  First-day  and  the  following  day  visited  the 
Albuquerque  School  for  Navajo,  Hopi,  Pueblo,  Mojave  and 
Sioux  Indians  under  the  care  of  Superintendent  Perry.  These 
were  also  addressed  while  collected  for  dinner.  Some  thirteen 
miles  southwest  of  Albuquerque  is  the  Pueblo  of  Isleta,  whither 


we  went  to  meet  with  Pablo  Abieta,  the  chief  of  this  village, 
who  told  us  their  tradition — that  these  Indians  had  lived  right 
there  for  more  than  700  years.  He  had  a  most  attractive 
house,  clean  as  any  we  visited,  and  very  much  ornamented  with 
pictures  and  photographs.  Indeed,  we  felt  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  of  good  character  and  judgment.  And  his 
wife  was  his  equal.  He  spoke  English  fluently.  Everything 
about  this  pueblo  showed  a  civilization  that  should  be  appreci- 
ated, and  made  us  feel  that  these  Indians  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  circle  of  worthy  friends, — indeed,  the  crown  of 
our  effort  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  the  Red  Man. 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  First  Month  12,  1919. 


And  by  good  ministry  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  which 
is  eloquent,  learned,  lengthy;  I  mean  that  which  comes  from 
loving  perception  of  the  meeting's  needs  and  simple  willingness 
to  follow  the  Divine  leading  into  a  place  of  helpfulness. — A. 
Neave  Brayshaw. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Publicity.  Secretaries.      g^MUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER,  Women's  Work.  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 


Editorial  Notes. 
A  lady  who  has  traveled  widely  on  the  continent  of  Europe  came  to  the 
office  the  other  day  to  find  out  about  our  proposed  work  in  Russia.  She 
knows  the  Russian  people  well.  She  is  a  friend  of  "Babushka" — and 
she  said:  "I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  you  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
reach  Russia.  For  this  is  a  work  that  must  be  done  with  infinitely  loving 
charity.  The  work  of  your  mission  in  France  thrills  me  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  you  might  do,  were  the  field  of  your  efforts  broadened  in 
Russia." 


While  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  our  Unit  workers,  furloughed  to  us 
from  the  army  are  to  be  discharged  in  France,  we  cannot  feel  satisfied  till 
all  sincere  C.  O.'s — men  whose  conscience  would  not  permit  them  to 
accept  work  under  the  conscription  law — are  released  from  confinement. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  their  being  held  longer  in  disciplinary  barracks. 
If  you  believe  in  amnesty  for  C.  O.'s  and  political  prisons,  make  your 
opinion  known  to  our  delegated  officials  in  Washington. 


One  of  the  strong  young  spirits  who  are  editing  Reconstruction,  writes 
us  from  Paris,  First  Month  24th.  He  urges  us  to  "emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  great  work  of  the  Friends  of  America  is  just  beginning — and  that 
if  their  aid  continues,  the  future  could  not  be  brighter."  We  can  empha- 
size it  no  stronger  than  we  did  in  our  minute  adopted  Eleventh  Month 
26,  1918:  "Conditions  at  home  and  abroad  have  compelled  us  to  go  one 
mile.  It  is  now  our  privilege  for  the  sake  of  others  to  go  the  second  mile." 
The  crusade  of  love  and  international  good-will — and  good  works — must 
go  forward. 

R.  W.  D. 


"Knitting  for  the  Men  in  Gray." 
We  must  never  forget  those  patient,  steady-working,  inconspicuous 
souls  at  home  whose  contributions  of  funds  and  clothing  make  the  work 
possible.  A  friend  connected  with  the  office  of  the  Service  Committee 
tells  of  a  recent  visit  with  an  old  Quaker  lady,  eighty  yours  of  ago,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  fire-place  knitting  socks  for  the  boys  in  reconstruction  work. 
She  had  one  eye  on  the  sock  and  one  on  a  Friends'  journal  in  which  our 
weekly  reports  appear,  and  according  to  our  informant  she  was  making 
a  good  job  of  both.  The  men  in  France  who  are  wearing  these  "flu-de- 
fying" socks,  the  people  absorbed  in  the  rush  and  routine  of  office  work, 
should  be  the  first  to  reflect  due  credit  to  the  folks  in  the  homes  where  the 
red  and  black  star  sparkles  a  welcome  in  the  window. 

Lines  from  a  Unit  Dentist 
No  one  need  worry  about  the  mastication  facilities  of  (ho  reconstruc* 

tionists  so  long  as  Dr.  Robert  Maris  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  remaina 
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in  France.  He  left  early  last  Twelfth  Month  and  is  now  getting  into 
the  stride  of  the  Friends'  life  in  the  French  provinces.  Writing  First 
Month  20th  from  Sermaize-les-Bains,  he  tells  about  the  Equipes  which 
he  visits  in  his  dental  itinerary  and  the  "French  teeth"  he  is  extracting: 

"Equipes  are  of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  There  are  building  6quipes 
which  have  to  do  with  erecting  the  portable  wooden  houses  for  returning 
refugees,  relief  £quipes  which  consist  usually  of  women  whose  business 
it  usually  is  to  look  after  the  refugees  and  provide  them  with  work,  such 
as  embroidery  and  basket  weaving.  Medical  Equipes  which  dispense 
medical  and  surgical  aid  and  agricultural  Equipes  which  help  the  farmers 
plant,  harvest  and  thresh  their  grain  and  other  such  work.  These  equipes 
may  vary  in  size  from  half  a  dozen  persons  to  fifty  or  more.  People  are 
constantly  travelling  about  from  one  equipe  to  another  on  various  business 
matters  and  Sermaize  seems  to  be  a  favorite  stopping  place.  I  have  made 
many  new  friends  but  old  schoolmates  and  acquaintances  are  constantly 
turning  up,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  life." 

".  .  .  I  work  here  two  days  only,  Second  and  Seventh-days,  and 
in  between  I  travel  about  the  country  in  a  Ford  and  visit  other  equipes, 
and  work  there  for  the  French  people  of  the  neighborhood." 

".  .  .  This  equipe  visiting  is  very  interesting  as  it  gives  one  a  chance 
to  see  the  country  and  meet  new  people.  Dr.  Matheson,  my  predecessor, 
had  a  one-seated  Ford  with  a  place  at  the  back  to  hold  his  dental  chair 
and  engine,  so  this  has  been  passed  on  to  me  and  I  am  rapidly  learning 
to  drive.  An  English  lady,  a  capital  chauffeur,  is  taking  me  about  and 
teaching  me  the  business.  It's  great  fun,  but  one  has  to  be  pretty  care- 
ful, as  the  roads  are  very  bad  in  many  places,  muddy  and  full  of  nasty 
holes,  and  they  never  put  chains  on  the  wheels." 

Like  the  other  men  he  is  now  planning  to  move  into  the  Verdun  area, 
where  the  work  will  be  concentrated  from  now  on. 

"When  this  place  closes,  as  it  probably  will  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
I  shall  move  up  North  to  Clermont  en  Argonne  or  Grange-le-Compte,  and 
do  the  same  sort  of  work  there." 


Two  of  Them. 

Two  of  our  best  agricultural  workers  recently  returned  from  France 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  Second  Month  17th.  Both  were  emphatic  in 
their  statement  that  "the  French  work  will  not  be  wound  up  for  a  long, 
long  time"  and  that  "the  end  of  the  war  is  no  excuse  for  our  diminishing 
our  enthusiasm  and  effort  in  relief  and  reconstruction  work." 

The  experiences  of  these  men  are  fairly  typical.  One  of  them,  a  fine 
Brethren  boy,  went  over  in  Twelfth  Month  of  1917,  after  training  with 
the  first  one  hundred  at  Haverford.  For  three  months  he  was  at  Sermaize, 
and  then  went  to  Ouzeville,  where  he  did  all  sorts  of  agricultural  work, 
especially  threshing.  As  he  had  special  training  in  repair  work  on  farm 
implements  in  America,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  this  for  the  French.  An- 
other of  his  duties  was  to  "keep  up  the  morale  of  the  old  women."  This 
was  apparently  an  avocation,  practiced  after  hours,  but  just  as  beneficial 
to  the  refugees  as  the  agricultural  assistance.  "The  French  peasants,  es- 
pecially the  old  people,  are  the  finest  philosophers  I  have  met,"  said  this 
lad  who  has  chatted  with  many  a  venerable  grand  mere  around  the  fire. 

The  other  man,  a  strong  young  Iowa  Friend,  was  engaged  first  at  Onans 
in  the  building  shops  and  later  at  Grange-le-Compte  in  the  area  of  the 
forty-four  villages.  Near  Verdun  he  ran  a  supply  car  with  which  he 
carried  materials  to  the  new  Friends'  equipes  which  are  now  springing  up 
in  that  section. 

Both  men  wished  they  could  stay  longer  in  France,  but  as  both  had  been 
in  the  service  sixteen  months  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
give  others  a  chance  to  take  their  places  and  have  some  of  the  rich  ex- 
perience which  has  been  their  fortune  in  France. 


Work  in  Russian  Volosts  and  Villages. 

The  possibilities  for  relief  and  reconstruction  work  among  Mennonite 
Communities  in  Russia  will  be  presented  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Friend 
by  Cornelius  M.  Enns,  an  attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  He  is 
a  Mennonite  and  believes  that  there  is  a  chance  for  a  distinct  missionary 
service  to  be  done  in  Russia  by  the  Mennonites,  Friends  and  others  who 
go  to  that  country  understanding  beforehand  something  of  the  ideals  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  peasants. 

C.  M.  Enns  is  trying  to  make  a  connection  with  Russia  and  has  written 
to  his  uncle,  who  lives  at  Polugrad,  Gubernia  Taurida,  Ukraine,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  needs  for  work  such  as  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee could  organize  in  that  country.  In  a  letter  to  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  received  Second  Month  3rd,  he  says: 


"I  know  that  the  Mennonite  volosts  or  cantons  have  been  forced  to 
make  heavy  contributions  to  whichever  faction  controlled.  Their  sons 
served  in  the  Red  Cross  and  other  non-combatant  service.  Mennonite 
committees  did  great  work  among  the  neighboring  Ukrainians,  relieving 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers.  There  is  great  organizing  and 
productive  energy  in  those  Mennonite  settlements,  but  the  war  has  im- 
poverished them. 

"The  best  form  help  can  take  here  is  a  loan,  which  need  not  be  a  loan 
to  any  individual,  but  can  be  a  loan  to  the  volost  or  community,  as  these 
Russian  municipalities  have  broad  powers  to  pledge  their  credit,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Ukrainian  Government  would  heartily  co-operate.  By 
making  the  reconstructed  parts  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  others  not 
reached,  an  extensive  work  of  love  and  service  could  be  performed." 


Men  still  held  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  most  of  whom  have  applied  for  the 
Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit,  and  some  of  whom  will  doubtless  join  this 
work  when  released: — 

Brent  D.  Allinson,  Chicago,  111.;  Lloyd  C.  Blickenstaff,  N.  Manchester, 
Ind.;  Arthur  Foulke,  Cicero,  Ind.;  Julius  R.  Greenberg,  New  York  City; 
Willard  F.  Heminger,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Earle  M.  Humphreys,  Phila.,  Pa.; 
Vernis  Kitterman,  Shirley,  Ind.;  Simon  C.  Legons,  Siloam,  N.  C;  Lester 
G.  Ott,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Albert  Voth,  Goltrey,  Oklahoma. 


Contributions  of  clothing  received  week  ending  Second  Month  22, 
1919: — fifty-six  in  all;  seven  from  Mennonites. 


A  Friend's  Substitute  for  Military  Training  in  Belgium. 

(The  following  is  an  appeal  from  Frank  Moreton,  an  English  recon- 
struction worker  who  has  been  chef  d'equipe  at  Le  Glandier  and  who, 
according  to  a  Paris  correspondent,  "  has  done  wonders  in  his  work  among 
the  Belgium  children."  All  those  who  have  seen  the  effect  of  scouting 
and  woodcraft  upon  the  Belgium  children  are  enthusiastic  over  it.  More- 
ton  has  written  several  articles  on  scouting  and  his  experiences  for  some 
of  the  well-known  magazines.) 

We  Friends  who  have  been  working  with  Belgian  children  at  Le  Glan- 
dier, are  going  back  with  them  to  Liege,  so  as  to  continue  the  work  until 
we  can  hand  it  over  to  responsible  local  people.  We  are  promised  our 
expenses  in  order  to  do  that.  Captain  Graux,  the  Belgium  officer  in 
charge  at  Le  Glandier  and  his  brother  are  very  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Belgian  education,  and  are  extremely  enthusiastic  about  our 
"woodcraft"  ideas.  They  declare  that  no  one  in  Belgium  understands, 
as  we  do,  scouting  or  woodcraft  as  a  method  of  education.  Having  seen 
the  stagnation  of  Belgian  education,  we  do  not  think  that  statement  is 
much  exaggerated. 

They  invite  us,  therefore,  when  our  work  in  Li6ge  is  finished,  to  go  to 
Brussels  and  other  large  towns,  to  hold  conferences  and  lectures,  and  in 
other  ways  to  imbue  the  future  leaders  with  our  ideas.  This  offers  such 
enormous  opportunities  that  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. Having  seen  what  our  woodcraft  can  do  for  Belgian  children, 
we  are  naturally  very  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  wish  to  spread  the  wood- 
craft ideals  as  widely  as  possible.  But  living  in  Belgium  is  extremely 
dear.  We  are,  of  course,  voluntary  workers  as  we  have  always  been. 
We  hope  that  the  Belgian  movement  will,  in  time,  become  self-supporting, 
but  meanwhile  we  urgently  need  funds.  We  therefore  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  our  American  Friends  not  to  let  slip  this  opportunity  of 
leaving  Belgian  education  with  woodcraft,  that  is  with  what  might  be 
considered  essentially  Quaker  ideals.  Without  us,  Captain  Graux  de- 
clares, the  work  will  not  be  done.  Belgian  teachers,  lacking  the  necessary 
training  and  experience,  ruin  scouting  whenever  they  touch  it. 

Therefore  in  order  to  prevent  the  movement  here  from  developing  into 
a  mere  military  organization  in  order  to  "save  scouting  for  Belgium," 
to  quote  the  words  of  M.  Graux,  we  ask  for  help. 

Donations  should  be  sent  to  The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  marked  for  use  by  the  Belgian  Wood- 
craft Party. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  OHIO 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 
(Concluded  from  page  316.) 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  was  due  to  convene  in  the  Ninth 
Month,  and  at  first  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  do  with- 
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out  the  school  building  as  a  place  of  entertainment.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  made  arrangements 
for  Friends  to  be  accommodated  in  the  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  so  that  less  difficulty  was  experienced  than 
was  at  first  expected.  There  was  lacking,  of  course,  the  school 
as  a  centre  of  social  and  religious  influence  in  the  interval 
of  meetings,  and  this  was  not  restored  until  both  meeting- 
house and  school  were  duplicated  at  Stillwater,  near  Barnes- 
ville.  a  few  years  later. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  school  is  equally  sad  and 
more  brief.  The  Friends  of  the  Binns  party  at  once  began 
extensive  repairs  and  the  addition  of  new  arrangements  for 
heating  and  lighting.  An  outlay  of  $5000  or  more  had  made 
the  building  nearly  ready  for  occupancy  when,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  First  Month,  1875,  it  was  accidently  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  Mount  Pleasant  School  ceased 
to  exist  except  as  a  pleasant  memory  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  shared  its  life. 

Because  meetings  were  set  up  and  laid  down  with  such  fre- 
quency that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  record  the  circumstances  of  the  establishment  of  each  one. 
Indeed,  a  bare  list  of  meetings  at  any  given  date  in  the  early 
years  of  the  last  century,  would  contain  some  names  which 
are  almost  or  quite  unknown  to  this  generation.  In  order, 
however,  to  give  a  semblance  of  historical  completeness  to 
this  narrative,  a  list  is  given  of  the  meetings  as  they  existed 
in  the  year  1826.  The  names  of  Monthly  Meetings  are  in 
Italics,  with  the  Particular  Meetings  immediately  following: 

Redstone  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Wesiland. 

Pike  Run. 

Head  of  Wheeling. 

Ridge. 

Redstone. 

Sandy  Hill. 

Sandy  Creek. 
Providence. 

Centre. 

Sewickley. 

Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Smithfield. 

Cross  Creek. 
Short  Creek. 
Mount  Pleasant. 

West  Grove. 

Harrisville. 

Connaughton. 
Concord. 
Flushing. 

Freeport. 

Guernsey. 

Bushy  Fork. 

Salem  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Middleton. 

Fairfield. 
Beaver  Falls. 
Conneaut. 

Salem. 

Upper  Springfield. 

Goshen. 
Marlborough. 

Lexington. 

Kendal. 

Deer  Creek. 

Stillwater  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Stillwater. 

Captina. 
Deerfield. 
Zanesville. 
Richland. 
Blue  Rock, 


Plainfield. 

St.  Clairsville. 

Goshen. 
Somerset. 
Ridge. 

Sunbury. 

New  Garden  Quarterly  Meeting. 
New  Garden. 

Grove. 

New  Lisbon. 
Elk  Run. 
Carmel. 

Dry  Run. 

Sandy  Spring. 

Augusta. 

The  total  membership  at  this  date  (1826)  in  the  fifty-three 
Particular  Meetings  was  8,873.  After  1854  there  was  added: 

Pennsville  Quarterly  Meeting. 
*  Pennsville. 

Hopewell. 
Chester  Hill. 
Plymouth. 

Southland. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

An  adjourned  session  of  the  Representative  Meeting  on  the  28th  ult. 
was  well  attended.  It  was  an  interesting  session  as  the  following  summary 
may  show: — 

Charles  James  Rhoads  had  responded  from  Paris  that  he  and  J.  Henry 
Scattergood  had  received  the  message  in  regard  to  their  appointment  to 
speak  for  our  position  at  the  Peace  Conference  should  there  be  opportu- 
nity. It  is  not  likely  that  they  can  have  a  direct  hearing,  but  they  would 
gladly  watch  for  suitable  openings  under  Divine  leadership. 

A.  C.  Garrett  made  a  hopeful  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  ad-interim 
Committee  on  organic  Christian  unity.  One  speaker  at  that  meeting 
had  said  that  it  seemed  reasonable  that  credal  declarations  should  be 
simplified  to  a  statement  like  this,  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Master  of  men." 

In  a  consideration  of  a  revised  wording  of  two  Queries  as  proposed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  question  of  more  definite  knowledge  of  the 
practices  of  our  families  in  the  "reverent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures" 
brought  the  meeting  into  useful  exercise  on  this  important  subject. 

The  recommendation  of  a  sub-committee  to  proceed  with  a  proposed 
series  of  modern  books  of  special  interest  to  Friends  was  approved.  With 
one  exception,  the  new  volume  from  the  pen  of  Isaac  Sharpless,  these 
all  are  familiar  titles. 

Wm.  Harvey  made  a  report  on  some  legislation  recently  introduced 
into  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  as  follows: 

Federal  (Washington). 

Senate  bill  5314,  introduced  by  Senator  France  of  Maryland,  to  repeal 
Espionage  law.  The  Representative  Meeting  approved  our  address 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  Congress  favoring  the  bill;  letters  wore 
read  from  Senators  to  whom  copies  of  the  address  had  also  been  sent ;  they 
expressed  appreciation  of  our  efforts. 

Senate  bill  5485,  introduced  by  Senator  New  of  Indiana,  on  General 
Compulsory  Military  Training  for  males  between  ages  of  nineteen  and 
twenty-six  years.  No  provision  is  made  in  this  bill  excusing  from  train- 
ing persons  who  are  opposed  to  militarism.  From  present  indications, 
no  action  is  likely  to  be  taken  on  this  bill  until  after  President  Wilson 
again  returns  from  France.  We  need  to  be  prepared  for  vigorous  united 
effort  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

Senate  bill  108,  introduced  by  Senator  Daix, 
House  bill  330,  introduced  by  Representative  Scott. 

House  bill  331,  introduced  by  Representative  Scott. 
These  three  bills  provide  for  military  training  for  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth ;  while  each  bill  provides  for  the  excuse 
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from  training  of  sects  opposed  to  militarism,  yet  there  are  many  reasons 
why  we  should  oppose  such  legislation. 

House  bill  551,  introduced  by  Representative  Bigler,  on  physical  train- 
ing. This  bill  has  all  the  good  points  embodied  in  the  three  foregoing 
bills,  for  improving  the  physical  development  of  our  youth  without  com- 
pulsory military  training. 

A  form  letter  giving  more  detail  concerning  the  four  last  mentioned  bills 
has  been  printed,  it  is  intended  for  general  distribution,  and  copies  may 
be  had  for  the  asking  by  applying  to  W.  B.  Harvey,  304  Arch  Street,  Phila. 

House  bill  645,  introduced  by  Representative  R.  B.  Fox,  on  physical 
education,  including  training  in  normal  schools,  much  like  No.  551. 

House  bill  263,  introduced  by  Representative  Rorke,  reviving  an  old 
law  enacted  in  1794  concerning  vice  and  immorality.  This  bill  if  made 
operative  would  grant  liberty  for  the  "movies"  to  operate  after  7  p.  m. 
on  the  First-day  of  the  week.  Concerts,  etc.,  are  also  provided  for.  A 
hearing  on  this  bill  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th 
inst.;  we  have  written  to  learn  place  of  this  hearing.  Comment  on  im- 
propriety of  this  measure  is  unnecessary. 

If  we  go  quietly  about  our  own  affairs,  giving  no  heed  to  these  matters, 
we  may  be  unpleasantly  jolted  later  on. 


The  following  was  sent  to  Senator  France  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting: — 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  parts  of  Maryland  would  respectfully  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  repeal  of  the  Espionage  Act.  In  view  of  the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  "shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances," — we  seriously 
question  the  wisdom  of  retaining  the  said  Act  on  the  Statute  Books. 

We  claim  to  be  loyal  citizens,  loving  order  and  desiring  to  uphold  a 
Christian  standard  of  life  and  action:  and  to  live  in  peaceful  pursuit  of 
our  lawful  occupations;  but  we  believe  that  the  Act  in  question  tends  to 
furnish  body  and  substance  for  discontent  and  strife.  We  therefore  ask 
the  Congress  to  judge  whether  it  should  any  longer  remain  in  force. 


The  new  policy  of  the  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street,  by  which  not 
merely  books  which  have  passed  the  Representative  Meeting,  but  many 
other  "Friendly  books"  (those  written  by  Friends  or  about  them,  or 
specially  useful  to  them,  as  well  as  some  good  children's  books)  have  been 
placed  on  sale  there,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  selections  of 
titles: — 

Beginnings  of  Quakerism — Braithwaite. 

The  Fells  of  Swarthmore  Hall. 

Message  of  Quakerism — Braithwaite  and  Hodgkin. 

Human  Progress  and  the  Inward  Light — Hodgkin. 

Christianizing  the  Social  Order — Rauschenbusch. 

The  Gospel  for  a  Working  World — Ward. 

Social  Service,  Its  Place  in  the  Society  of  Friends — Rowntree. 

The  Present  World  Situation— Mott. 

Black  Bruin,  the  Biography  of  a  Bear — Hawkes. 

The  Boy  Craftsman — Hall. 

Further  lists  of  books  will  be  advertised  in  future  issues. 

A.  C.  G. 


A  good  audience  responded  to  the  invitation  of  Young  Friends  and 
the  Missionary  Association  for  a  meeting  at  Twelfth  Street  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  ult. 

Dr.  Fleming,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  spoke  on  Japan. 
Race  prejudice  is  a  great  barrier  to  Christian  expansion.  We  must  be 
purged  of  racial  and  national  superiority  if  we  ever  expect  to  be  properly 
instrumental  in  advancing  the  Kingdom. 

G.  A.  Johnstone  Ross  followed  with  a  stirring  appeal.  Christianity  when 
simplified  is  represented  by  our  Lord's  two  acts  of  breaking  bread  and  of 
washing  the  disciples'  feet.  Translated  into  terms  of  life  these  acts 
mean  communion  and  service.  Reduced  to  a  formula  for  general  guidance 
they  give  us  this:  "Mediation  of  a  spirit  takes  precedence  [in  Christian 
work]  of  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine." 


A  joint  pilgrimage  of  Young  Friends  to  Wilmington  and  Lansdowne 
has  been  arranged  for  Third  Month  8th  and  9th.  On  Seventh-day  even- 
ing there  will  be  a  discussion  of  "Some  Problems  of  the  New  World," 


and  on  First-day  afternoon  a  discussion  of  "Some  Problems  of  a  Friends' 
Community." 

At  Lansdowne,  the  Seventh-day  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Owen 
Street  House  at  8  p.  m.,  preceded  by  a  basket  supper.  The  First-day 
discussion  will  be  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  Lansdowne  Meeting-house. 

At  Wilmington  the  Seventh-day  meeting  will  be  at  the  Meeting-house 
on  West  Street  and  the  First-day  meeting  at  Tenth  and  Harrison. 


Thomas  Ratcliffe  Addison,  of  Kendal,  England,  who  is  associated 
with  John  Hoyland  in  mission  work  in  India,  made  a  visit  to  Philadelphia 
on  his  way  to  England  with  his  wife  on  a  furlough  visit.  His  work  in 
India  has  to  do  very  largely  with  farming  interests. 


Alice  G.  Lewis,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  Friends'  School  for  Girls, 
Tokio,  Japan,  expects  to  be  in  Philadelphia  during  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Months,  1919.  It  is  hoped  she  may  have  opportunity  to  meet  with  Friends 
generally.  For  information  in  regard  to  possible  appointments  apply 
to  Julia  Cope  Collins,  Haverford,  Pa, 


A  New  Monthly  Meeting  in  France. — One  of  our  Unit  boys  gives 
in  a  personal  letter  the  following  interesting  information: 

London  Yearly  Meeting  has  authorized  the  formation  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting  in  France  to  be  composed  of  those  workers  in  the  Friends'  Re- 
construction Unit  and  the  F.  A.  U.  who  are  members  of  any  branch  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  also  those  members  of  the  Unit  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  but  who  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  us  for  the 
time  being.  It  is  also  understood  that  membership  in  this  Monthly 
Meeting  shall  in  no  way  affect  our  membership  in  any  other  meeting. 
The  Meeting  is  to  report  to  London  Yearly  Meeting.    .    .  . 

All  branches  are  united  in  one  meeting  and  enjoy  as  rich  a  fellowship 
of  worship  as  either  could  alone.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  practical 
demonstration  that  a  closer  fellowship  is  both  possible  and  desirable. 

I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  feel  that  religious  people  are  united  more 
by  a  common  spirit  than  by  a  common  creed.  After  all  the  creed  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  express  in  words  what  the  soul  has  felt.  The  difference  in 
education  and  experience  of  people  makes  it  impossible  for  them  all  to 
express  themselves  alike.  But  a  spirit  they  may  have  in  common.  Ideals 
know  no  national  boundaries  nor  sectarian  limitations.  Worship  is  the 
common  experience  of  all  men;  prayer  is  an  international  language. 


Western  Quarterly  Meeting  convened  on  Second  Month  21st  in 
the  large  meeting-house  at  West  Grove,  Pa.  The  house  was  not  as  well 
filled  as  in  some  of  the  other  months,  but  we  were  favored  with  several 
visitors  and  had  a  very  good  meeting.  Joseph  Elkinton  and  Rufus  King 
brought  out  very  strongly  and  feelingly  the  wonderful  resources  of  God's 
love  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  one  has  surrendered  his 
own  will  to  the  Divine  Will. 

The  Queries  and  Answers  were  considered  in  separate  sessions  as  well 
as  the  annual  reports  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  part 
our  members  have  taken  in  supporting  the  present  war  was  brought  to 
our  attention  and  a  feeling  sense  of  weakness  in  failing  to  uphold  our 
ancient  testimony  was  experienced. 

After  a  hasty  lunch  Joseph  Elkinton  entertained  us  with  some  account 


of  his  trip  among  the  Doukhobors.  B.  B. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Third  Month  1,  1919. 

Received  from  15  Meetings  $  7,502.62 

Received  from  12  Individuals   10,498.00 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   23.00 

Received  for  Supplies  •   6.00 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   1.50 


Total  $18,031.12 


Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 


NOTICE. 

A  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  is  appointed  to  be  held  in  Friends' 
Meeting-house,  corner  Swede  and  Pine  Streets,  Norristown,  on  the  after- 
noon of  First-day,  Third  Month  9th,  at  3  o'clock.  All  are  cordially  in- 
vited. This  invitation  is  extended  by  the  Visitation  Committee  of  Abing- 
ton  Quarterly  Meeting, 


Third  Month  6, 1019. 
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NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
On  the  very  day  the  Armistice  was  declared 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

REMOVED  ALL  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 

from  its  Outstanding  Policies  and  Discontinued  the  Use 
of  a  War  Rider  on  New  Policies. 

EXTRA  WAR  PREMIUMS  WILL  BE  RETURNED, 
and  if  Regular  Premium  has  been  paid, 
WAR  CLAIMS  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  FULL. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  6b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year* 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  *Phon«  M  Sprue.  164S 


For  Rent 


The  Lake  View  House, 
at  NEW  LISBON.  N.  J. 

Pleasantly  located  on  the  south  bank  of  a  lake  on 
Rancocas  Creek.  29  miles  due  east  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Sea  Side  Park. 

The  House,  containing  15  rooms  and  bath,  is  in  prime 
condition;  supplied  with  pure  artesian  water  and  sewage. 
Fifteen  acres  of  cleared  and  timbered  land;  a  large 
pavilion  in  the  woods  on  the  bank  of  the  lake;  boating, 
bathing,  fishing  and  pine  air  privileges. 

RENTAL.  $50.00  PER  MONTH. 
23  officers  and  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  Camp  Dix 
Pumping  Station  near  by,  sleep  in  barracks,  but  desire 
table  board  at  the  House. 

ABRAM  BROWN,  Agent,  New  Lisbon,  N.J. 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Raligious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  the  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Special  Attention  Gioen  to  Funeral* 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals, 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,        Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE    LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 

Office  Room:  1003  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 


WALL    PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R  R 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 


Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


ass 


^jjptiaan 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  boo\s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  Uour  °tJ0n  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 
THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 
THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

GiRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  MuKigraphing,  Printing,  Type= 
writing,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 


GENE  ALO G  Y 

is  the  science  of  personal  identification.  Family  charts 
prepared  from  thousands  of  authentic  sources,  one 
dollar  each.  For  information  requiring  research  enclose 
purple  stamp. 

CHARLES  E.  LUKENS 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  a> 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FE ATHERSTONE ,  Matron, 


Philadelphia's 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAG  ILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 


TWO  PROBLEMS 

of  great  interest  to 

FRIENDS  of  WESTTOWN 

will  be  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 

THE  WESTONIAN. 

1 .  — Should  Westtown  open  its  doors  to  non-Friends  ? 

2.  — Should  the  new  association  be  called  W.  0.  S.  A.  or 

W.W.A.? 

Those  desiring  copies  of  these  important  numbers 
should  subscribe  at  once  by  sending  One  Dollar  to 

THE  WESTONIAN,  Westtown,  Pa. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnali        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
B(U — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


"RECONSTRUCTION" 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  BY 
FRIENDS'  UNIT  IN  FRANCE. 

Represents  Friends   War  Relief  in  all  Paris  of  the  Wotli. 


Sixteen  pages  each  month  direct  from  the  men 
and  women  on  the  job,  who  are  doing  big,  inter- 
esting, history-making  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  write  about  them. 

ENCOURAGE  THE  WORKERS 

Subscribe  through  AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila,  Pa. 

PRICE — $1.50  PER  YEAR. 


TUNESASSA 


IMPR0V 


TEDNESS 

1^2.000 
UIPMENT 


The  New  Orleans  and 
Northeastern  Railroad 

■^^E  have  prepared  a  booklet  giving 
a  brief  history  of  this  important 
southern  railroad,  recently  acquired 
from  British  owners  by  the  Southern 
Railway  System. 
Copies  sent  to  those  interested  upon  request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  PF-210. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Office*  in  35  Citie* 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


P,     #    What  College  to  Select? 
clIClllS  •   An  Important  Question! 
Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  President 
EARLHAM.       ....  INDIANA 

POSITION  AT  FRIENDS*  INSTITUTE 

A  Young  Friend  needed  as  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Stenographer  for  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  The  Young 
Friends'  Committee.  For  information  apply  to  Edith 
Stratton,  20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  to 
Edward  C.  Wood,  Houston  Hall,  University  of  Penn- 

aylvania.  

HE  ALIEN  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  has  machinists, 
bookkeepers,  gardeners,  cooks,  laborers,  etc.,  ready  to 
be  paroled  from  internment  camps.     Friends  having 
positions  open,  which  are  not  sought  by  Americans,  please 
call  up  Market  4065.    Arthur  J.  Vail,  304  Arch  Street. 

WANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'  Home,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1.  1919.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown.  Pa.  

WANTED — By  a  Friend  of  experience,  a  position  as 
companion,   care  of   an  invalid,   or  housekeeper. 
Address  "  H,"  Office  of  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia.  

ANTED— Grandfather's  Clock,  made  by  Philip  C. 
Garrett.    A.  B.,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia. 

FOR  RENT  (Furnished)'— The  pleasant,  all-the-year- 
round  home  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  the  valley.  Heated  by  hot  water, 
lighted  by  electricity.  Excellent  cook  stove.  Near  Friends' 
Meeting  and  Academy,  on  same  side  of  street.  Near  rail- 
road station.  Trolley  passing  the  door.  Garage.  Kitchen 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 

FIFTH-DAY,  THIRD  MONTH  13,  1919. 

No.  37. 

THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 
Davis  H.  Forsythe, 


Mary  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 
[Last  week  it  was  explained  that  the  Service  Committee 
would  use  some  editorial  space  during  the  ensuing  three 
months.  Co-incident  with  this  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  a 
list  of  250  Friends  who  do  not  otherwise  receive  it.  These 
all  are  cordially  invited  to  become  subscribers. — Eds.] 


THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  JEHOVAH. 

A  few  years  ago  when  in  Korea  1  several  times  enjoyed  fel- 
lowship with  one  of  the  best  interpreters  I  have  ever  had.  He 
was  a  native  Korean,  a  devout  Christian  and  a  pastor.  The 
spiritual  needs  of  his  distraught  country  rested  heavily  upon 
him  and  often  he  would  go  up  into  the  mountains  adjacent  to 
Seoul  and  pass  the  nights  in  prayer.  There  under  the  stars 
or  in  the  storm  he  would  hold  communion  with  his  Lord. 

Did  not  this  Korean  when  thus  sacrificing  his  body  also 
lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  eternal  hills  of  God  from  whence  all 
help  comes?  Is  Jehovah  not  found  by  all  of  us  when  nothing 
intervenes  between  Him  and  ourselves — when  in  the  silence 
of  our  inmost  souls  we  pour  out  our  thoughts  and  entreaty  to 
Him?  How  vital  is  the  prayer!  how  vibrant  is  the  answer! 
The  hills  of  God  are  holy  ground,  yet  all  of  us  may  daily  tread 
them  if  we  will  and  lay  our  temptations,  our  weaknesses,  our 
burdens  at  His  feet.  Then,  after  such  a  period  of  communion 
and  we  perforce  return  to  the  valley  of  common-place  existence, 
to  its  enjoyments,  its  sordidness  and  its  carking  cares,  we 
joyously  exclaim  with  that  grand  old  Hebrew  prophet,  "He 
maketh  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet  and  will  make  me  to  walk  on 
my  high  places ! "  Even  in  the  somber  lowlands  of  life  we  may 
live  on  the  spiritual  hills  of  God. 

Those  glorious  elevations  are  beautiful  to  look  at  from  a 
distance — they  seem  like  exquisite  amethyst  in  our  quiet 
moments,  like  transparent  amber  in  hours  of  questioning,  like 
massive  battlements  in  days  of  fear.  But  it  is  infinitely  better 
to  arise  and  go  to  them  than  to  simply  view  them  from  afar. 
Every  sinuous  canon  within  them  leads  upward,  every  rugged 
rock  is  of  immutable  strength,  every  towering  peak  points  to 


the  Son  of  God.  Every  flower  is  refreshed  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  every  shrub  is  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  love. 
The  rills  of  Divine  goodness  pour  down  their  rugged  slopes — 
we  satisfy  our  thirst  for  Jehovah  in  their  refreshing  pools.  1 
ask  my  readers  to  set  their  feet  toward  those  beautiful  moun- 
tains where  they  may  commune  with  the  Holy  One  and  find 
strength  and  rest  for  their  souls. 

The  sacred  charm  of  the  unchangeable  mountains  of  God  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  around  us.  We  do  not 
always  know  this — our  eyes  are  sometimes  holden  that  we 
do  not  see  them.  How  unprotected  at  times  we  feel. ourselves 
to  be!  How  the  swirl  of  apparently  uncontrollable  events 
threatens  to  engulf  us!  How  frequently  we  gaze  on  the  clouds 
big  with  darkness  and  are  filled  with  dread  lest  the  rage  of  the 
tempest  sweeps  us  away!  Then  we  remember  the  everlasting 
hills — we  again  look  up  to  them  because  from  them  cometh  our 
help.  We  behold  them  behind  the  menace  of  the  storm  and 
its  fury  is  stayed  by  their  sheltering  sides.  Over  their  lofty 
tops  is  arched  the  bow  of  promise  and  renewed  confidence  in 
the  Eternal  Goodness  speeds  us  on  our  way.  We  know  that 
God  is  all  about  us  and  we  understand  the  sweetness  of  the 
glory  of  the  peace  of  the  prophet  who  declared: 

As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
So  Jehovah  is  round  about  His  people 
From  this  time  forth  and  forever  more. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

Its  Reaction  on  Friends. 
One  feels  hesitation  in  making  an  appeal  for  a  special  object 
at  this  time  when  there  are  so  many  causes  calling  to  generous 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  world.  But  there  are  certain 
phases  of  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  Friends'  Recon- 
struction Work  that  admit  of  special  emphasis  and  which 
should  mean  much  to  every  local  meeting  of  Friends  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Reconstruction  WorK  is  a  going 
enterprise.  It  is  a  long  way  past  the  stage  of  a  doubtful  ex- 
periment. There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  about  the 
need  for  this  work  of  love,  or  about  the  efficiency  with  which  it 
is  being  performed,  or  about  the  qualifications  which  the 
Friends  of  England  and  America  possess  for  carrying  it  through 
to  a  happy  issue.  Many  appeals  come  to  us  from  sentimental 
souls  who  have  formed  a  committee  for  righting  some  imaginary 
wrong  in  some  impractical  fashion.  But  here  we  have  an 
extraordinarily  effective  and  welcome  response  to  the  crying 
need  of  a  sister  Republic,  whose  people  have  suffered  beyond 
words  in  mind,  body  and  estate.  This  response  lias  gone 
forth  from  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  being  visibh  expressed 
on  foreign  soil  by  members  of  our  own  meetings  whom  wo  know 
and  trust.  It  is  being  supported  financially  by  our  people 
everywhere,  and  by  many  who  are  not  of  our  membership. 
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None  of  us  is  running  any  risk  by  standing  squarely  and 
enthusiastically  behind  the  continued  work  of  the  Friends' 
Service  Committee.  It  has  been  so  successful  that  the  task 
assigned  to  it  in  France  is  actually  within  sight  of  completion, 
and  it  will  soon  be  ready  to  consider  new  and  no  less  deserving 
fields  of  activity. 

Then,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  being  permitted  at  last  to 
make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  world 
conditions.  Young  Friends,  in  common  with  the  young  people 
of  other  religious  denominations,  have  for  decades  been  vege- 
tating in  an  innocuous  and  monotonous  existence.  Smug 
decency  has  been  the  badge  of  many  of  us,  who  measured  our 
responsibilities  by  the  annual  Queries.  There  has  been  little 
call  for  sacrifice  or  high  altruism.  What  wonder  if  some  of  our 
young  people  have  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  the  lofty  principles 
of  Quakerism  because  of  the  very  inanition  of  our  meetings 
in  prosperous  communities?  We  are  not  crying  up  mere 
creaturely  activity,  nor  do  we  find  it  easy  to  say  just  what  our 
Society  should  have  been  doing  all  these  years.  But  here  is 
an  open  door,  never  before  opened  in  the  life-time  of  most  of  us. 
The  war  has  floated  many  new  thoughts  and  experiments  into 
the  ken  of  men  alive  to-day.  To  us  it  has  brought  an  unpre- 
cedented opportunity  to  express  to  a  world  in  need  the  social 
principles  which  we  profess.  Moreover,  this  precious  heritage, 
which  we  have  kept  too  tightly  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  may  now 
be  shared  with  a  large  public  by  means  of  deeds,  not  words. 
It  is  easier  to  preach  and  write  books  about  Quakerism,  but  to 
act  it  out  in  life  is  more  convincing.  If  we  have  any  message, 
if  we  have  anything  worth  while  giving  to  the  world,  now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  share  it,  or  else  henceforth  to  hold  our  peace. 

Lastly,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  spiritual  reaction 
upon  ourselves  at  home.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever  that  our 
heart  follows  the  bestowal  of  our  treasure.  Our  interest  in 
altruistic  work  grows  with  our  support  of  it.  Though  it  is 
particularly  true  that  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of  an  entire 
family  follow  the  work  of  any  member  who  goes  abroad  on  a 
mission  of  mercy,  yet  it  is  true  that  we  follow  with  almost  equal 
concern  the  development  of  an  enterprise  in  which  we  have 
invested  our  savings.  This  enterprise  to  which  our  Society 
has  devoted  itself  unselfishly  will  save  it  from  dry  rot.  As  a 
Society  we  have  retained  for  years  a  machinery  which  was 
turning  out  so  small  a  product  that  we  were  almost  passing 
out  of  the  notice  of  the  world.  We  were  piping  a  feeble  lay 
to  which  few  were  dancing.  We  were  in  danger  of  becoming 
an  object  of  sentimental  and  benevolent  curiosity,  a  subject 
for  doctoral  theses  in  history.  Our  thoughts  were  too  often 
expressed  in  the  perfect  or  pluperfect  tense  rather  than  in  the 
future,  which  alone  interests  normal  youth.  Here  we  have 
passed  to  us  a  duty  and  a  privilege  which  is  worthy  of  our  best 
effort,  which  grips  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  our  youth,  which 
is  developing  the  talents  for  administration,  organization  and 
leadership  in  which  our  Society  in  America  has  been  so  sadly 
lacking,  and  which  is  capable  of  sinking  all  petty  differences 
of  practice  which  exist  among  us  in  one  great  and  common 
purpose. 

As  there  is  no  end  in  sight  of  the  need  of  this  purpose,  so  let 
us  resolve  not  to  make  the  great  refusal,  but  rather  to  press 
on  indefinitely  in  this  search  for  our  own  best  selves  in  the 
service  of  our  stricken  brothers. 

W.  W.  Comfort. 
Haverford  College,  Second  Month  20,  1919. 


AFTERMATH. 

Some  of  our  readers  would  not  wish  to  follow  the  political 
policies  of  the  late  William  E.  Gladstone.  Perhaps  all  of  them 
would  concede,  however,  that  he  had  a  scholarly  quality,  even 
in  dealing  with  political  subjects,  that  easily  puts  him  in  a 
deservedly  distinguished  class.  Few  pieces  of  political  writing 
can  be  cited,  that  excel  the  essay,  "Kin  beyond  the  Sea"  in 
clarity  of  understanding  and  perfection  of  expression.  To 
most  Americans  it  comes  as  a  revelation  of  their  own  quality. 
Particularly  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  demobilization  after 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  government 
of  a  democracy  has  most  exceptional  qualities  of  sanity  and 
self-restraint.  The  spectacle  of  the  soldiers  of  1865  quietly 
laying  down  their  arms  and  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  has  had  no  parallel  in  history. 

Have  we  gained  or  lost  in  these  qualities  of  sanity  and  self- 
restraint  in  fifty  years?  Does  it  seem  probable  that  we  shall 
withstand  in  this  country  the  "volcanic"  conditions  that  are 
already  so  threatening  across  the  sea?  We  have  not  asked 
these  questions  to  answer  them,  but  to  introduce  certain  con- 
siderations of  "aftermath"  that  have  a  bearing  upon  them. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  present  temper  of  the  world  and 
of  our  people  on  the  subject  of  war  itself.  A  despatch  from 
Paris  like  the  following  is  not  without  bearing  on  the  subject: 

"One  after  another  of  the  representatives  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  denounced  war  as  intoler- 
able and  promised  to  substitute  conciliatory  methods  to  insure 
the  safety  of  mankind."  This  has  an  echo  in  the  declaration 
of  American  Labor:  "  While  others  grasp  for  trade  and  territory 
and  punitive  indemnities,  labor  keeps  its  mind  on  the  only 
object  worth  talking  about — there  must  be  no  more  war." 

As  further  collateral  testimony  on  this  subject  the  re-action 
of  the  "average  American"  to  practical  militarism  speaks 
volumes  of  protest  against  its  inevitable  tyrannies.  These 
re-actions  are  disclosed  in  the  number  and  kind  of  court- 
martial  sentences  recorded  in  our  army.  We  quote  a  reliable 
source  on  this  subject: 

"From  the  time  of  America's  entry  into  the  war,  up  to  February  4, 
there  were  372,000  trials  by  court-martial  in  the  army.  The  period  of 
imprisonment  in  17,500  cases  of  conviction  averaged  four  years.  Many 
sentences,  of  course,  were  for  short  terms;  but  a  few  were  for  as  long  as 
fifty  years.  Probably  much  the  larger  proportion  of  trials  were  for 
breaches  of  discipline  which  in  the  civil  code  would  have  been  trivial. 
Doubtless  many,  even  under  war  conditions,  were  essentially  so.  But 
the  offenses  charged  also  included,  between  April  6,  1917,  and  June  30, 
1918,  seven  cases  of  alleged  arson,  16  of  gambling,  17  of  bigamy,  61  of 
manslaughter,  63  of  burglary  and  141  of  murder,  as  well  as  many  others 
recognized  in  civil  law.  Many  of  the  safeguards  of  the  civil  law  which 
jealously  protect  the  presumption  of  the  accused's  innocence  until  he 
is  proved  guilty,  were  denied  these  accused  soldiers." 

We  know  of  no  evidence  that  any  similar  re-actions  followed 
the  civil  war. 

One  other  matter  is  even  more  widespread  and  may  be 
much  more  influential  in  determining  the  peaceful  return  of 
soldiers  to  the  proper  duties  of  life.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
American  achievement  in  the  war  was  due  to  no  one  thing  so 
much  as  to  the  fact  that  the  country  "spent  money  like  a 
drunken  man."  The  fifteen  months  in  which  these  unnatural 
conditions  of  extravagance  prevailed  have  impressed  the  whole 
life  of  our  people  most  profoundly.  Common  standards  of 
honesty  in  trade  have  suffered  a  great  shock.  There  was  some 
compensation  in  spots  on  account  of  enforced  economies,  but 
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the  value  of  a  dollar  declined  much  faster  than  our  knowledge 
of  how  to  make  every  penny  of  it  count.  We  may  say  of  this 
aftermath  of  the  war  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  condition. 
\\  e  are  inclined  to  think  it  more  threatening,  however,  than 
ever  before.  In  the  public  mind  it  accentuates  the  despotism 
of  the  military  system.  W  hat  tyranny  seems  so  great  to  the 
hungry  man  as  the  spectacle  of  others  whose  physical  needs 
are  abundantly  supplied.  So  on  the  economic  plane  as  well 
as  on  the  military  there  is  not  merely  a  condition  of  hardship. 
There  is  actually  a  condition  of  hardship  which  the  average 
man  feels  can  be  remedied  even  though  it  may  demand  revolu- 
tionary means  to  accomplish  the  remedy.  Whether  our 
democracy  has  still  the  unparalleled  quality  of  stability 
pointed  out  by  Gladstone  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  are  writing  thus  of  what  might  seem  a  political  situation 
and  a  political  subject  in  The  Friend  because  we  are  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  merely  as  a  political  subject  it  can  not 
be  properly  resolved.  Some  weeks  ago  we  quoted  Count 
de  Tocqueville  to  the  effect  that  "  religion  is  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  republican  institutions."  "Only  a  people," 
he  says,  "embued  with  the  spirit  of  religion  can  successfully 
conduct  and  continue  permanently  a  true  and  liberal  de- 
mocracy." 

"The  spirit  of  religion"  has  carried  our  young  Friends  out 
into  relief  and  reconstruction  work.  "The  spirit  of  religion" 
is  prompting  a  very  large  amount  of  social  and  educational 
work  amongst  us.  But  "the  spirit  of  religion"  moves  men 
most  potently  when  it  finds  an  undoubted  expression  in  wor- 
ship. We  believe  the  Society  of  Friends  might  make  a  special 
contribution  to  the  threatening  turbulence  of  the  moment  in 
this  direction.  Out  of  the  quiet  of  Friends'  meetings  there 
should  come  upon  communities  a  sense  of  confidence  that  the 
"Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth."  It  is  a  disappointment  to 
some  concerned  Friends  that  this  resource  of  the  calming, 
deepening  power  of  worship  has  not  been  more  resorted  to. 
Some  of  our  fellow-Christians  have  had  their  houses  of  worship 
opened  daily  in  this  cause.  Here  is  a  testimony  from  across 
the  sea  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  efforts  have 
actually  had  a  calming  effect: 

A  Friend  in  Ireland  informs  us  that  for  some  months  past  the  weekly 
meetings  for  silent  prayer  held  in  various  Cathedrals  and  other  Churches 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  Dublin,  alluded  to  last  Summer  in  The  Friend, 
are  maintained.  It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  in  such  worship 
a  nearer  and  more  intimate  spiritual  communion  can  be  realized  than  in 
any  form  of  ceremonial  approach  to  God. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  disparage  any  line  of  the  Master's 
work.  Not  a  few  of  our  fellow-citizens  have,  probably,  been 
counting  on  us  for  more  of  a  contribution  along  the  line  of 
the  deep  things  of  God  than  we  have  yet  made.  The  call  for 
an  enlargement  of  this  service  may  now  be  upon  us.  If  so 
let  us  be  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  and  to  have  the  faith 
to  show  more  clearly  that  "our  strength  is  in  God." 

J.  H.  B. 


FROM  A  BRITISH  SOLDIER  TO  THE  MOTHER  OF  A 
GERMAN  AIRMAN  HE  HAD  KILLED. 

The  following  extracts  are  forwarded  from  J.  Henry  Scatter- 
good. — Eds. 

It's  your  son,  wrote  the  soldier:  I  know  you  can't  forgive 
me,  for  I  killed  him,  but  1  want  you  to  know  he  didn't  suffer. 
The  end  came  very  quickly.  He  had  your  picture  in  his 
pocket.    1  am  sending  it  back,  though  I  should  like  to  keep 


it.  1  suppose  1  am  his  enemy,  though  I  don't  feel  so  at  all. 
I'd  give  my  life  to  have  him  back.  1  didn't  think  of  him  or 
you  when  I  shot  at  his  machine.  He  was  an  enemy,  spying 
our  men.  1  couldn't  let  him  get  back  to  tell  the  news — it 
meant  death  to  our  men.  I  know  you  must  have  loved  him. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  quite  a  little  boy,  but  I  know 
what  she  would  have  felt  if  I  had  been  killed.  War  isn't  fair 
to  women.  How  I  wish  it  were  over.  I  feel  if  I  just  touched 
your  boy  he  would  wake  and  we  would  be  friends.  I  know 
his  body  must  be  dear  to  you.  I  will  take  care  of  him  and 
mark  his  grave.  After  the  war,  you  may  want  to  take  him 
home.    My  own  heart  is  heavy.    I  felt  it  was  my  duty. 

From  the  Mother  of  the  German  Airman  to  the  British 

Soldier. 

There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  the  German  mother  replied.  I 
see  you  as  you  are  in  your  troubled  goodness.  I  feel  you 
coming  to  me  like  a  little  boy  astounded  at  having  done  ill 
when  you  meant  well.  I  am  glad  your  hand  cared  for  my  boy. 
I  had  rather  you  than  any  other  touched  his  earthly  body. 
He  was  my  youngest.  I  think  you  saw  his  fineness.  I  know 
the  torture  of  your  heart  since  you  have  slain  him.  To 
women  brotherhood  is  a  reality,  for  all  men  are  our  sons. 
That  makes  war  a  monster,  that  brother  must  slay  brother. 
Yet  perhaps  women  more  than  men  have  been  to  blame  for 
this  world  war.  We  did  not  think  of  the  world's  children  as 
our  children.  The  baby  hands  that  clutched  our  breasts  were 
so  sweet,  we  forgot  the  hundred  other  baby  hands  that  stretch- 
ed out  to  us,  and  now  my  heart  aches  with  repentance.  When 
this  war  is  over  come  to  me.    I  am  waiting  for  you. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE,  ETC. 


a  department  conducted  by  john  t.  emlen. 

The  Country  Schools  and  the  Jeanes  Foundation. 

In  the  small  country  schools  of  all  of  the  Southern  States 
the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation  has  during  the  past  year  had 
over  two  hundred  teachers  in  almost  as  many  counties.  Some 
of  these  teachers  make  the  school  a  model  for  many  miles 
around.  Women  of  character  are  chosen  so  they  may  be  an 
inspiration.  Some  of  them  are  State  supervising  teachers, 
visiting  from  school  to  school.  In  Alabama,  the  Jeanes 
Foundation  employs  twenty-four  teachers;  in  Arkansas 
twenty;  Florida  four;  Georgia  twenty-four;  Kentucky  nine; 
Louisiana  fifteen;  Mississippi  twenty-six;  North  Carolina 
thirty-nine;  South  Carolina  fourteen;  Tennessee  twenty; 
Texas  six;  Virginia  sixteen.  When  the  Jeanes  Fund  teachers 
first  start  in  any  State  their  salaries  are  usually  paid  largely 
or  entirely  from  the  fund.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  public 
school  authorities  have  come  to  see  the  great  value  of  the  work 
until  at  the  present  time  out  of  over  185,000  spent  during  the 
past  year  more  than  half  was  paid  by  the  public  school  authori- 
ties and  less  than  half  by  the  Jeanes  fund.  This  is  very  im- 
portant because  the  burden  for  good  schools  rests  naturally 
and  properly  with  the  public  school  system.  As  the  time  passes 
and  the  public  schools  take  more  and  more  of  the  burden 
the  Jeanes  Foundation  will  probably  be  able  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  fund  to  extending  the  length  of 
the  school  terms  which  are  pitifully  short  in  the  South.  This 
is  already  done  to  a  small  extent  in  Louisiana,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  Next  year,  owing  to  a  generous 
appropriation  by  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Jeanes 
Trustees  will  have  a  somewhat  larger  amount  than  heretofore 
to  devote  to  their  work. 

The  United  States  and  the  Pan-African  Congress. 

On  the  day  after  American  Negroes  had  received  word  from 
Paris  that  French  officials  sanctioned  the  holding  of  a  Pan- 
African  Congress,  the  State  Department  issued  an  announce- 
ment that  no  passports  would  be  issued  to  the  various  Negro 
delegates  who  wanted  to  go  to  France  to  help  in  the  solution 
of  the  race  problem.  The  authorities  at  Washington  declared 
that  the  French  Government  had  not  been  approached  on 
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the  subject.  Possibly  such  a  congress  does  not  have  good 
prospects  of  accomplishing  much,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
be  proper  and  just  for  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
citizens  of  other  countries,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  Questions  for  discussion  are  doubtless  difficult 
and  require  delicacy  in  handling,  but  that  is  true  of  most 
questions  considered  at  Paris  at  the  present  time.  The  effect 
of  the  pronouncement  by  the  State  Department  has  been  to 
create  distrust  and  resentment  among  a  large  number  of  our 
colored  citizens. 

The  cablegram  from  Paris  on  Sixth-day,  First  Month  31st, 
read:  "Clemenceau  permits  Pan-African  Conference,  February 
12,  13  and  14.  North,  South  America,  West  Indies,  Africa, 
represented.  Two  of  our  delegates,  Hayti,  Liberia,  sit  in 
Peace  Conference." 

The  announcement  by  the  State  Department  was  as  fol- 
lows: "The  State  Department  has  been  approached  by  various 
colored  delegations  with  a  view  of  sending  representatives  to 
Paris  to  participate  in  a  Pan-African  Congress,  composed  of 
colored  people  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  De- 
partment has  been  in  touch  with  the  French  Government  on 
the  subject  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  French 
Government  has  not  been  approached,  but  does  not  consider 
this  a  favorable  time  to  hold  such  a  Congress.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Department  will  be  unable  to  grant  passports 
to  persons  to  proceed  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
such  a  Congress." 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  grew  from  a  movement  started  in  Niagara  in  1909, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  according  to  the  statement  of  one 
of  its  members  "of  making  America  free  from  peonage,  from 
political  disfranchisement,  from  segregation  and  from  all  those 
abuses  that  are  specifically  designed  to  humiliate  the  black 
man  and  to  take  away  his  self-respect."  At  the  present  time 
the  Association  has  165  branches  with  45,000  paying  members, 
but  represents  a  group  far  in  excess  of  that  number.  These 
branches  are  in  thirty-eight  States,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Their 
most  active  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  against  lynch- 
ing and  in  favor  of  fair  trials  by  jury.  Their  investigators 
have  carefully  studied  the  circumstances  and  causes  of  many 
of  the  lynchings.  In  addition  to  numerous  interviews,  thirty- 
two  telegrams  have  been  sent  to  various  State  governors  and 
thirty-five  to  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  cities  in  which 
lynchings  have  occurred.  The  two  national  traveling  secre- 
taries, white  and  colored,  are  broad-minded  men,  courteous, 
but  persistent  in  their  methods.  The  Crisis,  which  is  the 
Association's  magazine,  is  now  self-supporting  and  has  a  cir- 
culation of  80,000. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Negro. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  recently  em- 
ployed to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  in  industry 
Dr.  George  B.  Haynes,  Ph.  D.,  of  Fisk  University.  Dr. 
Haynes's  official  title  is  Director  of  Negro  Economics.  In  a 
conference  held  in  Washington  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  last 
month,  his  representatives  in  some  States  told  of  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  to  secure  for  the  Negro  workers  a  wider  op- 
portunity. Openings  have  been  recently  appearing  in  hundreds 
of  factories  in  which  Negroes  have  never  been  employed 
before,  and  many  companies  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  colored  employees,  For  example,  the  Lukens 
Steel  Company,  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  is  employing  a  competent 
and  well-trained  Negro  welfare  worker.  At  the  close  of  the 
conference,  a  committee  of  about  fifteen  was  appointed  rep- 
resenting the  Department  of  Labor,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  one  or  two  other  organizations  to  see  how  best 
they  may  co-operate  for  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people. 

J.  T.  E. 


TREES. 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 

Against  the  earth's  sweet,  naming  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 

And  lifts  her  leafly  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 

A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain, 

Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 


BURLINGTON  AND  BUCKS  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  Third 
day,  Second  Month  25th,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  We  were  favored 
with  the  company  and  services  of  several  visiting  Friends. 
Early  in  the  meeting  our  attention  was  called  to  the  Lord's 
goodness,  and  we  were  exhorted  more  fully  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  Him,  that  we  might  the  better  carry  His  message  to 
those  about  us,  and  thus  help  in  bringing  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth.  A  Friend  from  a  neighboring  Quarterly 
Meeting  pointed  out  that  in  order  effectively  to  promote  the 
"  coming  of  the  Kingdom"  we  must  be  sure  we  had  our  founda- 
tion built  upon  Christ.  If  we  are  to  be  His  followers  we  must 
be  willing  to  stand  firmly  to  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  We  may 
not  be  called  upon  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel,  but  we  must  be  true  to  our  convictions  even  as  our 
Saviour  was  to  His. 

Much  in  harmony  with  the  previous  exercises,  a  Friend  urged 
us  to  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  so  that  there 
would  be  more  construction  rather  than  reconstruction.  The 
formation  of  a  better  world  out  of  the  turmoil  of  the  present, 
will  be  of  lasting  value  and  a  true  success  in  proportion  as 
we  build  upon  the  life  and  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  This  was  followed  by  one  of  our  members  who 
impressed  upon  us  the  thought  that  we  could  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  reconstruct  Society  unless  we  ourselves  have  first 
been  reconstructed.  A  concern  for  the  women  of  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  and  throughout  our  Yearly  Meeting  was  enlarged 
upon.  One  of  our  visitors  quickened  our  desire  to  be  of  service 
by  giving  us  a  new  vision  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  us. 
We  were  encouraged  to  know  Jesus  for  ourselves  and  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  others  may  have  said  about  Him.  His 
message  is  what  the  world  needs  now,  and  it  is  for  us  to  trans- 
late His  life  in  terms  that  will  be  understood  to-day.  The 
growth  of  His  Kindom  on  earth  is  largely  hampered  by  our 
lack  of  vision  of  the  things  we  might  accomplish  if  we  would 
give  our  lives  wholly  to  Him. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  joint  session  throughout. 
The  Queries  were  answered,  and  other  routine  business  claim- 
ing our  attention  at  this  time  was  considered.  A  recommenda- 
tion was  forwarded  from  one  of  our  Monthly  Meetings  sug- 
gesting dispensing  with  the  annual  inquiry  regarding  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  on  account  of  the  ratification  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Amendment.  This  subject  was  directed 
to  be  forwarded  to  our  approaching  Yearly  Meeting. 

R.  B.  M. 


TUNESASSA  NOTES. 

Every  two  years  the  Seneca  Indians  elect  a  president,  clerk, 
treasurer,  poor-master,  sixteen  councillors,  and  four  police 
officers.  William  Hoag,  a  former  pupil  of  Tunesassa,  is  presi- 
dent; he  is  truly  a  man  of  affairs,  weaving  into  his  many  ap- 
pointments an  occasional  visit  to  the  School.  John  G.  Haines, 
Henry  Marshall  and  Richard  S.  Dewees  were  acceptable 
visitors  recently.  The  latter  talked  to  the  children  in  evening 
collection.  The  new  electrical  machine  is  installed  in  the 
garage,  and  is  used  in  connection  with  the  old  one,  thus  sup- 
plying additional  facility  and  power.    It  is  now  hoped  that 
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the  magic  lantern  can  be  used  satisfactorily  as  well  as  other 
extras. 

After  fifty-four  weeks  the  repairs  to  the  bridge,  near  the 
School,  spanning  the  Allegheny  River,  are  sufficient  to  allow 
traffic  to  be  resumed. 

Ulysses  John,  a  younger  brother  of  Leland  John,  whose 
thrift  was  noted  in  No.  2q.  and  Wilfred  Crouse,  "our  boys" 
are  preparing  to  clear  and  cultivate  tracts  near  the  Steamburg 
side  line  of  the  Reservation. 

H.  B.  L. 


LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  RHOADS. 
In  the  course  of  a  religious  visit  in  North  Carolina,  Max  I. 
Reich  has  come  upon  a  treasured  letter  from  the  "  late  lamented 
Charles  Rhoads  of  blessed  memory,"  to  quote  his  phrase  in 
forwarding  it  for  use  in  The  Friend.  We  gladly  print  the 
following: 

Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  Ninth  Month  12,  1886. 
1  retain  a  sincere  interest  in  Friends  of  your  vicinity  with 
desires  that  you  may  steadily  maintain  the  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  committed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church 
to  our  religious  Society  to  uphold  before  the  world.  To  this 
end  it  is  highly  important  for  the  young  men  to  yield  themselves 
early  to  the  restraining  and  constraining  power  of  Divine  grace 
operating  in  their  hearts.  Our  Lord  said  that  "all  should  be 
taught  of  God,"  and  "he  that  hath  heard  and  learned  of  the 
Father  cometh  unto  Me."  This  is  the  true  mode  of  coming 
to  Jesus.  He  invites  those  who  are  convicted  of  sin  by  his 
Holy  Spirit  thus  teaching  them,  and  who  feel  the  need  of  a 
power  greater  than  their  own  to  free  them  from  its  bondage, 
who  are  burdened  and  heavy  laden  for  want  of  a  Saviour,  to 
come  unto  Him  for  rest  and  salvation.  To  these  He  says, 
"  take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls."  This  doctrine  of  taking  Christ's  yoke 
upon  us  is  not  a  popular  one.  Too  many  when  convicted  of 
sin  and  their  need  of  a  Saviour  expect  to  get  relief  and  salvation 
by  His  vicarious  sacrifice  without  submitting  to  the  terms  upon 
which  He  promised  to  apply  the  benefits  of  that  great  offering 
to  them.  They  go  away  sorrowful  if  told  to  sell  all  that  He 
calls  for,  and  that  the  cross  must  be  taken  up  if  we  would  be 
His  followers.  Hence  I  apprehend  there  is  too  much  super- 
ficial religion  both  in  our  Society  and  in  others.  1  thought 
there  was  a  godly  seed  in  your  Quarterly  Meeting,  who  are 
concerned  to  stand  for  these  deep  views  of  regeneration,  and 
I  want  to  encourage  thee  to  do  thy  part  in  it.  May  you  all 
be  incited  to  be  in  earnest  in  this  great  work  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  your  eternal  happiness. 

Charles  Rhoads. 


ELLWOOD  COOPER. 

Many  of  our  readers  knew  Ellwood  Cooper  and  not  a  few 
of  them  had  seen  him  on  his  ranch  at  Santa  Barbara.  He  was 
a  well-known  pioneer  figure  in  his  State.  We  are  adapting 
an  editorial  article  in  The  Daily  News  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Ellwood  Cooper  died  Twelfth  Month  29th  and  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-nine  years.    The  article  continues: 

"  For  more  than  forty-eight  years  his  form  has  been  a  familiar 
one  to  the  residents  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  his  history  has 
been  part  of  the  history  of  the  State.  He  came  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara just  as  he  was  entering  upon  middle  age.  He  had  al- 
ready performed  such  work  as  the  average  man  would  have 
performed  in  a  life  time,  and  yet  his  life  work  was  but  begun. 
He  had  been  in  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  lived  years  on 
the  Island  of  Hayti,  and  had,  after  securing  a  fortune,  gone  to 
New  York,  and  established  a  beautiful  home  upon  Clinton 
Avenue,  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cutts 
&  Co.,  that  sailed  ships  the  world  over. 

Coming  to  California  in  1870,  he  at  once  entered  into  the 
life  of  California.  He  purchased  two  thousand  acres  from  the 
Dos  Pueblos  grant,  and  there  went  at  his  work.  He  found 
the  acres  absolutely  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  man.  There  he  and  his  admirable  wife  began  their 
labors  and  there  was  made  by  them  a  center  of  culture  and 


intellectual  activity.  Before  1878,  he  had  planted  out  25,000 
eucalypti,  12,500  almonds,  4,000  English  walnuts,  3,500  olive 
trees,  200  fig  trees,  and  a  few  of  every  variety  of  fruit  known 
to  semi-tropical  life.  He  introduced  into  the  United  States 
the  Japanese  persimmon,  and  placed  it  upon  the  eastern  mar- 
ket.' 

He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  eucalyptus  into  California, 
and  he  encircled  his  rancho  with  them. 

He  was  the  father  of  olive  culture  in  California.  While 
the  early  Mission  fathers  had  imported  the  olive  tree  and 
cultivated  the  olive  for  their  own  use,  and  that  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  them;  neither  for  oil  nor  for  the  fruit,  had  the 
olive  been  cultivated  for  export.  The  olive  was  first  brought  to 
California  by  Don  Josef  de  Galvez  in  1769,  who  planted  the 
seeds  at  the  various  Missions.  But  E.  Cooper  imported 
foreign  varieties,  and  added  them  to  the  old  Mission  varieties. 
He  erected  works  for  extracting  the  oil  with  all  its  purity  un- 
impaired, and  bottled  the  liquid  oil  in  such  a  state  of  purity 
that  he  at  once  created  a  market  for  the  product  in  the  East. 

He  also  entered  into  the  stock  business,  and  imported  some 
of  the  best  strains  of  Devon  and  Alderney  cattle;  of  Spanish 
Merino,  French  Merino  and  other  breeds  of  sheep.  He  raised 
thoroughbred  horses  and  colts. 

In  1884,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Stoneman  a  member 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  soon  was  chosen  its 
president,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  at  the  head 
and  front  of  horticultural  activities  in  the  State.  It  was  under 
his  presidency  that  the  cottony  cushion  scale  that  was  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  citrus  industry  of  the  State  was  subdued 
by  the  importation  of  a  lady  bug  that  fed  upon  the  cushiony 
scale.  He  caused  to  be  introduced  many  other  parasites,  to 
destroy  noxious  life  upon  the  trees,  and  the  garden  products. 

During  all  his  activities  he  found  time  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  collected  quite  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and 
a  most  excellent  library.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Santa 
Barbara  college,  and  its  president  for  several  years.  But  lack 
of  financial  resources  caused  this  to  be  abandoned. 

A  few  years  ago  he  sold  his  home  place,  Ellwood,  to  a  syndi- 
cate, and  began  to  take  life  less  actively.  One  by  one  he 
dropped  his  employments,  and  rested  in  the  decline  of  his  life. 

Santa  Barbara  in  his  death  has  lost  one  of  its  best  and  fore- 
most citizens.  Yet  it  has  this  consolation,  that  he  lived  nearly 
twenty  years  beyond  the  allotted  time  of  life,  and  that  many 
of  his  achievements  were  performed  during  his  years  beyond 
seventy.  His  children  and  his  wife  can  look  back  upon  a 
father  and  husband  who  performed  every  duty  of  life,  as  God 
gave  him  to  see  that  duty,  and  who  leaves  behind  a  name  un- 
spotted by  any  mean  act." 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

Sallie  of  the  Basket  Shop, 
by  maude  robinson. 

(Continued  from  page  454.) 

One  afternoon  when  her  husband  was  in  the  shop,  and 
Jennie  had  called  to  take  the  little  ones  for  a  walk,  she  took 
Sallie  up  to  her  bed-room,  saying:  "  1  have  something  to  show 
thee,  my  daughter,  which  thou  hast  never  seen." 

Taking  a  key  from  a  drawer  she  mounted  on  the  solid, 
oaken  bedstead,  and  to  Sallie's  astonishment  a  carved  panel 
opened,  disclosing  a  small  cupboard. 

Elizabeth  took  out  a  leather  bag,  and  seating  herself  on 
the  broad  window  seat,  she  drew  forth  and  displayed  to  the 
child's  bewildered  eyes  a  handsome,  fluted  cup  of  solid  silver 
with  two  graceful  handles.  It  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  rigid 
simplicity  of  the  household  furnishing  that  Sallie  was  much 
impressed. 

"Oh!  mother,  how  beautiful!    Is  it  really  thine?" 
"Yes,  Sallie,  it  came  to  me  from  my  dear  mother.*1 
"  But  why  has  it  two  handles?" 

"It  is  what  is  called  a  loving-cup.  and  is  passed  from  one 
to  another  when  healths  are  drunk  among  the  world's  people — 
a  heathenish  custom,  which  Friends  do  not  join  in.    1  have 
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heard  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  such  cups  of  solid 
gold  to  pass  round  at  his  banquets." 

"There  are  letters  on  it,  mother.  'A.  G.'  marked  with  little 
pricks,  like  we  prick  things  on  paper — and  here  at  the  bottom 
are  more  letters,  'E.  N.' — that  used  to  be  thy  name — and — 
why,  here  is  'S.  E.' — that  would  stand  for  Sallie  Elgar,  but  it 
could  not  have  meant  me." 

"  It  does  mean  thee,  Sallie,  and  it  is  because  thou  hast  a 
share  in  it  that  I  am  going  to  consult  thee,  but  I  must  tell  thee 
how  such  a  thing  came  into  a  Friends'  family.  The  cup  is  a 
very  old  one — quite  eighty  years,  for  it  was  a  christening 
present  to  the  Lady  Alys  Glynn,  and  she  was  born  in  the  year 
that  her  father  helped  to  bring  the  Protestant  King  William 
to  England.  She  was  married  when  almost  a  child  to  Squire 
Kelsey,  and  came  to  live  near  Dover,  and  an  ill  life  he  led  her, 
for  he  was  drunk  almost  every  night.  My  mother  was  her 
maid,  and  being  a  stout  young  woman  with  a  will  of  her  own, 
and  her  lady  a  gentle,  timid  creature,  she  often  had  to  stand 
between  and  protect  her  from  his  roughness.  Lady  Alys  was 
one  who  was  convinced  of  the  truth  when  some  eminent  publick 
Friends  visited  Kent,  and  my  dear  mother  attended  her  lady 
to  the  meetings  till  she  also  received  the  blessed  light,  and  be- 
came a  greater  comfort  than  ever  to  her  mistress,  who  had 
much  persecution  to  suffer  from  her  husband,  especially  after 
her  two  sons,  Robert  and  David,  both  threw  in  their  lots  with 
the  Friends  of  Truth.  The  squire  was  injured  in  a  drunken 
brawl,  and  had  no  power  to  recover  as  a  clean-living  man 
would.  Mother  helped  Lady  Alys  to  nurse  him  to  the  end, 
and  hoped  for  better  days  for  her  dear  mistress,  but  she  was 
soon  struck  down  with  the  palsy,  and  after  lying  helpless  for 
some  months,  she  passed  away  in  peace.  The  squire  had 
wasted  his  substance,  and  the  sons  sold  all  to  pay  his  debts, 
with  just  enough  left  to  take  them  both  to  Pennsylvania  to 
.  begin  life  afresh.  Their  mother's  cup  they  insisted  on  giving 
to  thy  grandmother  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude.  'We  shall 
have  no  need  of  such  gauds  in  a  new  colony,'  they  said,  'and 
thou,  Sarah,  may  find  some  day  it  is  of  use  to  thee  and  thine' — 
mother  was  just  marrying  my  dear  father  then.  I  was  her 
first-born,  and  she  determined  that  I  should  have  the  cup,  and 
put  my  letters  on  it,  although  it  was  thy  aunt  Alys  who  was 
named  after  her  lady.  When  thou,  her  first  little  grand- 
daughter wast  born,  and  named  for  her,  she  added  thy  letters 
to  give  thee  a  part  in  it,  but  before  thou  wast  two  years  old, 
she  died.  And  now  Sallie,  canst  thou  guess  why  I  show  it  to 
thee  just  now?" 

Sallie's  quick  wit  was  seldom  at  fault. 

"  Dost  thou  want  to  sell  it  to  pay  Johnnie's  'prentice  fee, 
mother?" 

"  Yes,  Sallie,  the  cup  is  of  no  use  lying  in  the  secret  cupboard, 
and  it  may  make  all  the  difference  in  John's  life  if  he  can 
start  under  a  godly  captain  in  the  Wings  of  the  Morning — for 
to  sea  he  will  go,  I  feel  sure  of  that.  Art  thou  willing  to  give 
up  thy  share  in  it,  if  father  can  sell  it  to  the  Dover  silversmith 
when  he  goes  to  Monthly  Meeting  next  week?" 

Sallie  sat  and  considered.  She  did  so  love  pretty  things, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  cup,  contrasted  with  the  drab  plainness 
of  her  surroundings  appealed  to  her  strongly.  Would  it  be 
selfish  to  say  no?    Was  there  not  some  other  way? 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "dost  thou  not  think  that  Friend 
Nathan  would  take  the  cup  for  the  fee,  and  let  us  buy  it  back 
in  time?  Johnnie  would  soon  be  getting  wages,  and  I  can 
earn  something,  1  know,  and  the  basket  trade  may  be  better." 

Elizabeth  was  surprised,  and  said  thoughtfully,  "He  might, 
but  I  do  not  think  thy  father  would  like  to  ask  him,  nor  should 

"  But  I  might,  mother?  The  captain  is  kind,  and  he  would 
not  be  offended  at  a  little  maid— oh,  do  let  me.  He  came  back 
from  London  in  Friend  Marsh's  hoy  yesterday,  and  will  be  at 
home.    May  not  I  go  before  I  get  too  frightened?" 

"We  will  ask  thy  father,  Sallie,"  and  Elizabeth  went  down 
to  the  shop  with  the  leather  bag  in  her  hand.    Consent  was 


readily  given.  Thomas  had  not  relished  the  idea  of  haggling 
over  the  price  of  his  wife's  heirloom  with  the  silversmith,  and 
was  pleased  with  the  plan. 

"  Put  on  a  clean  cap  and  apron,  Sallie,  and  make  thyself 
quite  neat,  while  I  polish  the  cup,  and  put  it  in  a  covered 
basket  for  thee." 

(To  be  ooncluded.) 


WITH  THE  CHINESE  IN  FRANCE. 

[Dr.  W.  Henry  Davidson  has  been  identified  with  China  since  1901, 
and  has  had  a  varied  experience,  having  engaged  in  medical  work  in 
Chungking,  Tungchwan,  Chengtu  and  Suining.  During  the  China 
Revolution  of  1911-12  he  was  ordered  down  river  and  assisted  in  caring 
for  the  wounded  in  Hankow.  After  the  revolution  he  returned  to  the 
new  Hospital  at  Suining,  where  he  remained  until  he  came  home  to 
England  on  furlough  in  1917. J 

In  returning  from  China  last  year  I  crossed  the  Pacific  on 
the  same  steamer  with  2,500  Chinese  coolies  who  were  coming 
over  to  France  to  work  for  the  British  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.  I  knew  that  many  had  already  come 
and  that  large  numbers  were  still  being  recruited.  I  am  not 
a  little  interested  in  the  Chinese,  and  when  I  was  asked  to 
go  to  France  and  work  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  trying  to  help 
these  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  I  was  more  than  willing  to 
fall  in  with  the  request. 

Where  I  was  stationed  there  were  ten-and-a-half  companies, 
numbering  about  5,000  men.  The  conditions  under  which 
they  lived  were  good  on  the  whole;  they  were  allowed  a  reason- 
able amount  of  freedom  in  the  camps,  and  were  often  to  be 
seen  wandering  about  in  the  neighboring  districts.  They 
were  housed  in  the  same  way  as  our  own  soldiers,  and  had, 
according  to  their  own  accounts,  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  of 
good  quality,  if  not  quite  of  the  kind  which  they  prefer  in  their 
own  country.  They  looked  and  were  a  happy,  contented, 
and  healthy  lot  of  men.  The  two  medical  officers  who  were 
there  in  my  time  were  proud  of  their  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
charges.  They  had  ten  hours'  work  daily,  and  did  not  seem 
to  find  it  too  much,  perhaps  because  they  had  ways  of  their 
own  of  making  their  work  as  light  as  possible.  Reports  of 
their  industry  varied,  but  generally,  as  far  as  their  work  was 
concerned,  I  think  they  gave  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction.  Some 
of  the  British  soldiers  who  had  to  work  with  them  found  them 
rather  trying  at  times  as  they  could  not  understand  each  other. 
One  of  these,  in  giving  me  seventy  francs  to  spend  on  games  for 
the  Chinese  hut,  said:  "I  think  they  deserve  it  in  return  for 
all  the  trouble  they  give  me  during  the  day."  But  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  they  were  popular  with  the  British,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  treatment  they  received  that  in  many  long  and 
intimate  conversations  1  never  heard  a  single  complaint  of 
bad  treatment. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  life  in  the  midst  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion will  be  good  for  them  morally,  especially  under  existing 
war  conditions.  In  their  own  country  Chinese  are  universally 
polite  and  good-mannered.  But  I  found  that  many  had  lost 
a  lot  of  their  good  manners,  and  some  were,  on  first  acquain- 
tance, quite  rude  until  they  were  gently  reminded  that  in  their 
own  country  politeness  was  the  rule.  This  never  failed  to 
improve  their  manners.  Some  of  the  evils  of  their  own 
country  they  have  brought  with  them.  Gambling  is  one  of 
them,  and  this  goes  on  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  fear  it  develops 
a  desire  to  get  money  by  other  than  honest  means.  This  is 
all  the  more  easy  as  many  of  them  save  considerable  amounts 
and  there  are  no  facilities  for  keeping  this  money  safe.  From 
my  experience  of  Chinese  in  their  own  country,  I  should  say 
that,  according  to  their  standards,  they  are  not  more  dishonest 
than  people  of  the  West,  but  it  is  quite  true  that  in  France  they 
have  an  unenviable  reputation  for  indulging  in  petty  thefts 
and  thefts  that  are  not  petty.  Opportunity  brings  tempta- 
tion to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  honest,  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  opportunity  in  France.  But  not  all  of  those  who 
have  opportunity  and  temptation  fail  in  honesty.  My  ex- 
perience in  China  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  where 
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you  trust  the  Chinese  and  let  them  see  that  you  trust  them 
they  will  seldom  prove  unworthy.  With  my  four  orderlies 
in  France  I  carried  out  this  principle,  although  some  doubts 
of  its  wisdom  were  expressed  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  authorities.  I 
chose  one  of  the  orderlies  as  leader,  while  impressing  all  of 
them  with  the  need  of  honesty.  1  placed  the  largest  share  of 
responsibility  on  this  one.  He  had  charge  of  the  hut  when 
I  could  not  be  there,  everything  in  the  hut  was  often  accessible 
to  him.  No  man,  of  whatever  nationality,  could  have  been 
more  particular  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  or  more  scrup- 
ulously careful  of  the  goods  under  his  care.  He,  and  the  others, 
had  many  opportunities  of  appropriating  goods  and  money, 
but  I  never  felt  the  least  hesitation  about  trusting  them  and 
they  honored  my  trust. 

There  are  opportunities  and  temptations  to  other  moral 
lapses  which  one  deplores^  These,  alas!  are  all  too  closely 
associated  with  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  their  being 
here.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  these  men  will  go  back  to 
their  own  country  with  ideas  of  our  Western  civilization  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  which  they  came  here.  Missionaries 
in  the  districts  from  which  they  came  may  find  the  difficulties 
of  their  work  increased. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  striving  under  difficult  conditions  to 
improve  the  physical,  social  and  moral  welfare  of  these  men. 
The  military  authorities  have  given  many  facilities,  and  in- 
dividual officers  have  given  unstinted  support  and  in  many 
ways  expressed  their  interest  in  it.  On  the  physical  side  there 
are  canteens  where  many  things  can  be  bought  which  add  to 
the  men's  comfort,  and  where  they  can  supplement  a  dietary, 
which  is  ample,  yet  lacks  variety.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  this  is  approved  by  the  men.  To  help  the  social  side  of 
their  lives  there  are  provided,  where  possible,  large  huts  well 
supplied  with  gramophones,  games,  etc.,  and  where  they  can 
come  and  talk  and  drink  tea  in  the  way  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  in  the  tea  shops  of  their  own  country.  It  adds 
greatly  to  their  pleasure  if  the  man  in  charge  of  the  hut  can 
speak  Chinese  and  will  sit  down  amongst  them  and  talk  about 
themselves,  their  homes  and  their  country.  This  I  found  the 
pleasantest  part  of  my  work,  and  by  its  means  one  got  to  know 
that  underneath  the  outward  happy,  contented  appearance 
there  was  a  great  longing  for  the  end  of  their  service  when  they 
could  return  to  the  homes  and  country  they  had  all  so  lightly 
left. 

There  were  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  in  the  camp, 
and  these  welcomed  with  delight  the  opportunity  of  coming 
once  again  to  religious  services.  It  was  evident  how  they 
valued  this  privilege  from  the  zeal  with  which  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  religious  work  of  the  hut.  I  was  greatly 
encouraged  to  see  how  strongly  these  men  held  to  their  faith 
in  Christ  in  the  midst  of  all  the  evil  which  they  saw  in  a  coun- 
try which  they  had  always  thought  of  as  Christian.  It  is  an 
evidence  that  the  work  of  Christian  missions  has  not  been  in 
vain. 

W.  Henry  Davidson,  in  Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


LETTER  FROM  CHINA. 

Tungchwan,  Sze.,  Ninth  Month  29,  1918. 

Dear  Home  Folks: — To-day  has  been  a  glorious  autumn 
day.  I  hope  this  week  may  see  our  basket  ball  started  again. 
There  have  been  so  many  rainy  days  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  start  our  games  yet,  moreover  we  are  getting  a  new 
place  rolled  to  play  them  in. 

This  Fall  I  am  having  my  first  experience  teaching  a  subject 
in  which  I  cannot  mark  the  examination  papers  without  the 
help  of  my  Chinese  teacher.  Arithmetic,  being  mostly  figures, 
is  easy;  but  in  the  Scripture  papers  it  would  take  me  some  time 
to  figure  out  what  has  been  written,  if,  in  fact  I  could  do  it  at 
all.  So  the  teacher  reads  it  to  me,  himself  marking  the 
wrongly  written  characters,  and  explains  the  meaning  of  what 
the  child  has  written.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  I  have  any 
idea  how  it  should  be  marked.  I  am  enjoying  this  teaching 
the  life  of  Christ  three  times  a  week,  but  it  takes  a  lot  more 


time  than  the  arithmetic  because  it  takes  so  much  more  in 
the  line  of  vocabulary.  So  far  I've  only  been  giving  them 
historic  background,  etc. 

I  had  a  nice  letter  from  Mira  Cumber  from  Chungking. 
They  have  at  last  been  able  to  open  the  girls'  school  there, 
though  there  were  only  two  pupils  at  the  time  she  wrote.  But 
they  were  looking  for  two  or  three  more  the  next  day.  I  know 
it  is  a  great  relief  to  Mira  that  she  can  at  last  begin  for  she 
has  been  counting  on  this  so  long. 

Three  more  scholars  have  come  in  this  week  so  that  we  now 
number  twenty-seven.  We  are  comfortably  full  now,  but 
could  put  in  two  more. 

I  hope  the  letter  1  sent  about  the  little  girl  I  have  picked  out 
for  Bertha's  school  children  to  support  arrived  safely  some 
time  ago.  And  I  hope  the  box  of  things  1  sent  by  the  Halls 
will  also  get  through.  (They  did  and  were  a  great  source  of 
interest  to  the  children  for  whom  they  were  sent.)  The  child 
is  now  here  and  such  a  promising  little  mite.  I  think  she  has 
improved  in  manners  and  behaviour  since  last  term,  and  I 
think  she  is  very  happy  to  be  here  as  a  boarder.  If  1  have  a 
chance  I'll  send  you  a  picture  some  day  for  I  would  like  you 
to  see  her  bright  little  face. 

Tenth  Month  20,  1918. 

Do  you  remember  my  telling  you  last  Spring  about  a  former- 
ly dirty,  unkempt  sort  of  a  child  who  seemed  to  be  taking  a 
new  lease  on  life  because  she  was  coming  into  the  boarding 
school?  We  were  rather  enthusiastic  about  her,  and  finding 
out  what  we  could  make  of  her.  Well,  I  regret  to  say  she  is 
not  making  a  very  good  start.  She  has  been  stealing  and 
then  telling  lies  about  it,  as  well  as  showing  a  disposition 
which  is  difficult  to  cope  with.  I  am  sure  the  child  in  her  home 
surroundings  has  not  had  half  the  chance  that  some  children 
have  of  developing  a  good  character,  so  we  are  letting  her  off 
this  time  with  a  severe  reprimand  and  hoping  that  we  may 
still  be  able  to  influence  her  for  good.  She  is  only  thirteen 
years  old,  and  I  fear  that  to  send  her  away  from  us  just  now 
would  mean  to  greatly  lessen  her  chances  of  becoming  any- 
thing but  an  unreliable,  suspicious  character. 

As  a  counter-balance  to  this  affair  we  had  a  most  encourag- 
ing meeting  this  week  with  our  girls  who  are  already  inquirers. 
We  were  pleased  to  hear  that  they  had  already  started  up 
again  the  little  prayer-meetings  which  they  held  last  term. 
And  they  talked  with  us  more  freely  about  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  school.  There  are  several  here  now  who  are  complete 
"outstanders,"  i.  e.,  have  never  known  anything  at  all  of 
Christianity  before.  And  I  believe  some  of  these  older  girls 
realize  almost,  if  not  as  much,  as  we  do  the  greater  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  which  devolves  upon  us. 

This  past  week  there  has  been  a  big  additional  force  of 
soldiers  sent  to  Tungchwan,  and  some  of  them  are  stationed 
right  across  the  way  from  here.  It  is  very  awkward  indeed, 
as  they  have  no  manners  at  all,  but  stare  at  our  girls  most 
rudely  every  time  they  set  foot  outside  the  gate.  Even  in 
ordinary  times  we  never  let  them  go  out  without  an  older 
person  with  them,  but  now  that  even  does  not  suffice  to  keep 
off  the  stares.  While  the  soldiers  stay  here  we  are  going  to 
bring  our  little  day  school  onto  this  compound  and  give  up 
one  of  our  class-rooms  to  them.  It  will  make  a  good  deal  of 
a  "squash,"  but  with  Chinese  custom  as  it  is  we  just  cannot 
have  our  young  teachers  out  on  the  streets  these  days.  One  of 
the  day  girls  who  is  getting  into  her  teens  has  also  come  in  to 
board  for  the  time  being,  but  she  has  to  sleep  with  two  others 
in  a  bed  which  no  one  at  home  would  think  of  putting  more 
than  one  person  in. 

Tenth  Month  27,  191S. 
If  you  could  only  drop  in  and  see  us  at  school  these  days 
I'm  sure  you  would  think  we  were  making  the  best  of  the  space 
at  our  command.  We  have  not  yet  any  classes  in  the  kitchen 
or  upstairs  in  the  bed-rooms,  but  other  places  are  all  pretty 
well  filled.  It  is  much  better  this  way  though,  than  having 
the  girls  go  on  the  streets.  It  makes  me  think  of  those  days 
in  Ohio  after  the  fire  when  we  managed  to  go  on  with  the 
school,  in  all  sorts  of  make-shift  quarters. 
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Tenth  Month  22,  1918. 

From  General  Letter. — You  may  think  we  are  over-staffed 
when  1  tell  you  that  beside  the  three  girl  teachers,  who  live 
with  the  students,  we  have  one  man,  a  Chinese  scholar  of  the 
old  type;  also  a  former  graduate  of  this  school  who  now  lives 
next  door  and  has  a  family  of  four  children  to  look  after,  as 
well  as  a  full  program  of  teaching  here.  1  often  wonder  how 
she  manages  it  all;  her  children  are  always  as  clean  and  tidy 
as  any  in  the  neighborhood.  These  teachers  help  with  the 
day  school  as  well.  The  man  teacher  is  a  problem,  for  he  has 
very  little  sympathy  either  with  Christianity  or  with  modern 
methods  of  teaching,  but  wants  his  pupils  to  "back"  their 
books  in  the  old  approved  way.  We  have  to  put  up  with  some 
of  this  sort  of  thing  because  we  have  not  as  yet  any  trained 
teachers  who  can  come  up  to  these  older  folks  in  ability  to 
read  and  write  Chinese,  and  in  knowledge  of  their  language  and 
literature.  They  have  plenty  of  beautiful  literature,  but  it  is 
just  like  a  sealed  book  to  me  as  ours  is  to  them.  It  would  take 
years  of  study  to  appreciate  it  because  it  is  written  in  a  totally 
different  style  from  that  which  we  use  in  talking. 

This  past  Summer  was  not  all  spent  in  the  mountains  as 
last  Summer  was.  The  first  part  was  spent  here  in  Tungchwan 
and  the  latter  part  in  Chengtu,  with  just  a  week  at  the  David- 
sons at  White  Deer  Mountain.  It  was  a  very  good  Summer, 
however,  and  had  a  real  connection  with  last  as  it  saw  the 
culmination  of  a  friendship  started  in  those  tramps  on  and  over 
Mt.  Omei.  Some  of  you,  at  least,  heard  of  the  personnel  of 
that  party  of  ten  and  so  perhaps  remember  the  professor, 
Daniel  S.  Dye.  And  some  of  you  have  also  heard  ere  this  of 
our  engagement.  We  have  no  definite  plans  as  yet,  I  do  not 
wish  to  desert  my  post  here  till  this  work  can  be  adequately 
covered  in  some  other  way.  But  I  may  add  that  we  hope  to 
be  married  not  later  than  next  Summer  or  the  following  Spring. 

Jane  C.  Balderston. 

Copied  by  B.  B. 
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A  Note  on  Our  Fabmers. 
This  is  what  our  agricultural  workers  are  doing  in  the  Verdun  region. 
Ten  acres  have  been  prepared  as  a  vegetable  garden  and  nursery.  Com- 
munal kitchen  gardens  will  be  plotted  during  the  Winter  in  as  many  vil- 
lages as  possible  so  that  vegetables  may  be  available  for  the  returning  in- 
habitants next  year.  Hives  of  bees  are  being  prepared  for  distribution 
in  the  Spring.  Fruit  orchards  are  being  planted,  seeds,  tools,  farm  im- 
plements will  be  ready  for  the  returning  refugees  and  live-stock  raising 
will  be  encouraged.  A  net  work  of  agricultural  centers  will  cover  the 
whole  Verdun  area.  In  each  center  will  be  three  experienced  Unit  farmers 
each  with  a  team  of  horses.  It  will  be  no  mean  job  to  convert  a  shell- 
charred  battle-field  into  a  "quiet  countryside"  where  prosperous  and 
thrifty  peasants  can  once  more  feel  "lords  of  their  little  realm."  This 
is  what  the  Unit  agriculturalists  are  attempting  to  do  in  France. 


Questions  From  the  Floor. 

A  question  box  for  readers  of  the  Friends'  papers  will  open  in  these 
columns  next  week — or  as  soon  thereafter  as  we  receive  our  first  question. 
It  has  been  difficult  to  give  a  connected  idea  of  the  work  by  means  of  the 
sketchy  articles  which  appear  from  week  to  week  in  this  journal.  There 
is  much  that  Friends  would  like  to  know  about  the  work — past  and  pro- 
spective. They  have  been  timid  about  asking  questions  for  fear  that  they 
might  bother  the  Service  Committee  office  staff.  This  excuse  for  ignor- 
ance of  what  is  going  on  in  France  is  now  removed. 

Address  all  questions  to  Publicity  Department,  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia.  We  promise  to 
answer  the  most  exacting  questioner,  to  satisfy,  if  we  can,  our  severest 
critics,  if  such  there  be. 


Our  Eye  Doctor. 

The  Mission  oculist,  George  H.  Wild,  who  comes  from  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  is  doing  an  especially  fine  service  among  the  French  workers. 
Like  the  Unit  dentist  he  is  a  kind  of  itinerant  doctor.  He  writes  recently 
from  Bettancourt: 

"The  Mission  is  a  wonderful  help  to  these  unfortunate  French  people. 
The  chateau  here  is  used  by  the  Unit  for  a  hospital  and  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  patients  from  the  civilian  population.  .  .  .  So  far  I  have 
examined  sixteen  pairs  of  eyes  (in  four  days)  and  furnished  eleven  pairs 
of  glasses.  Three  more  will  have  to  be  filled  in  Paris.  At  this  rate  my 
supply  will  not  last  very  long.  Only  about  half  of  the  patients  can  pay 
for  their  glasses  and  I  am  charging  them  only  five  francs  a  pair." 


All  Well  in  Paris. 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  former  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Friends' 
Service  Committee  who  is  now  working  with  one  of  the  best  and  oldest 
Unit  equipes  at  Dole-du-Jura  writes  after  his  brief  stop  in  Paris: 

"I  was  delighted  with  everything  there — 53  Rue  de  Rivoli,  2  Place  de 
Rivoli,  93  Blvd.  St.  Michel — all  seemed  to  be  running  very  smoothly  and 
efficiently." 

In  other  words,  all  is  fair  ahead  in  Paris,  if  not  at  the  Quai-d'  Orsay,  at 
least  in  the  bustling  offices  where  the  work  of  the  Friends'  Reconstruction 
Unit  is  directed. 


Why  They  Overstay  Their  Contracts. 
A  relief  worker  who  went  with  the  first  French  expedition  from  the 
United  States  in  1917  writes  in  reply  to  a  letter  suggesting  the  possibilities 
of  important  humanitarian  work  at  home  into  which  he  might  throw  him- 
self at  once: 

"To  us  on  this  side,  there  is  not  only  the  thought  of  what  we  might  do 
at  home,  but  also  that  of  the  work  only  begun  here;  of  the  pitiful  dis- 
organization everywhere,  and  the  slowness  of  other  agencies  in  arriving 
at  real  results;  and  finally  of  American  obligations  to  France.  .  .  . 
The  Friends'  Mission  is  going  on  the  theory  that  though  foreign  relief 
here  shouldn't  be  permanent,  yet  our  help  now — as  the  only  group  of 
persons  ready  organized  and  capable  of  the  job — is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. Once  the  thing  is  really  under  way,  the  Mission  will  withdraw 
little  by  little,  its  work  being  given  over  to  French  hands." 

This  gradual  supplanting  of  Friends  relief  and  reconstruction  workers 
by  native  French  social  agencies  and  organizations  is  the  plan  of  the 
Friends'  Committee.  However,  it  will  take  a  year  or  more  to  effect  this 
change,  and  even  at  the  end  of  that  time  our  veteran  skilled  workers  will 
still  be  in  demand  as  directors  of  the  reconstruction  undertaken  by  the 
French  themselves.  The  possibilities  for  French  work  are  therefore  as 
great  as  ever  and  Anglo-American  support  is  as  seriously  needed  as  in  the 
Fall  of  1917.  Any  one  who  has  read  over  Bulletin  No.  19 — an  appeal  for 
the  future  work  at  Verdun — ought  to  realize  and  act  upon  these  facts. 


"A  Man's  Equipe." 

William  B.  Southworth,  one  of  our  most  expert  relief  workers,  has  been 
in  the  work  since  the  Fall  of  1917.  He  has  been  doing  big  jobs  ever  since 
he  set  foot  in  France.  The  extracts  from  a  letter  written  from  Ville-en- 
Tardenois,  Marne,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  First  Month  gives  us  more 
than  a  hint  that  Southworth  is  still  indefatigable  in  his  ministrations 
among  the  people.  The  young  women  co-laborers  appear  to  be  a  credit 
to  the  Friends  who  are  backing  their  efforts!  We  have  not  seen  a  finer 
appreciation  of  our  women  workers  than  Southworth  gives  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  letter  below.  The  comment  on  Rheims  is  also  interest- 
ing.   Henry  Scattergood  has  made  a  similar  observation. 

South  worth's  letter  follows: 

"I  got  to  Verneuil  and  found  the  equipe  lodged  in  the  habitable  portion 
of  the  Town  Hall.  My  room  is  on  the  'second'  floor  (i.  e.,  the  third); 
it  has  a  rather  open-to-the-weather  approach,  but  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  itself.  .  .  .  Again  we  find  everything  frozen  up 
mornings;  there  usually  isn't  enough  liquid  to  wash  in. 

"But  it  doesn't  disconcert  this  equipe.  Although  it  all  belongs  to 
what  some  mistakenly  call  the  weaker  sex,  it  is  positively  the  hardest  and 
the  most  untiring  and  the  most  ambitious  equipe  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
Mission.  Those  women  spend  their  whole  Winter  facing  the  piercing 
blasts  on  frozen  roads  on  bicycle;  they  visit,  they  sell,  they  write-up  and 
classify,  they  interview  and  intimidate  mayors,  they  get  everything  done 
they  start  out  to  do.  This  might  almost  be  called  a  'man's  Equipe' — no 
coddling  here,  no  asking  whether  the  cold  is  bitter,  no  doubting  that  you 
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can  do  thaf  IS-km.  orran  1  for  them,  or  run  off  successfully  alone  that 
sale  of  rice  in  some  distant  village  while  each  of  them  does  her  own  task. 
I  vory  person  is  expected  to  get  his  work  done  in  this  crowd;  if  three  or 
four  unexpected  obstacles  turn  up — e'est  dgal — you're  considered  made  of 
poor  stuff  if  you  can't  put  it  through.  I've  hardly  seen  one  of  these 
women  read,  or  write,  or  sit  quiet,  since  I've  been  here. 

"It's  a  great  life,  and  I'm  enjoying  it  tremendously.  I  really  mean  it. 
Les  Andelys  got  too  easy  and  luxurious.  We  used  to  eat  as  in  peace  time, 
and  haw  our  rooms  tended  to.  I  used  to  think  that  if  it  rained  I  needn't 
go  out  on  bike  for  visits.    What  a  difference! 

"To-day  I  have  started  out  on  my  special  assignment,  the  co-operation 
of  the  Mission  with  the  prefecture  scheme  of  giving  relief  to  all  war- 
sufferers  in  the  department.  Shoes  and  money  toward  clothes,  etc.,  are 
to  be  given  out  in  'bons'  by  a  M.  Nicaud  at  Chalons,  who  is  a  splendid 
inventor  of  large  schemes,  but  hasn't  yet  shown  many  signs  of  results. 
In  fact,  he  has  his  stuff  waiting  in  Chalons  to  be  given  out;  but  explained 
his  plan  so  badly  to  the  different  village  mayors  that  he  has  scarcely  had 
a  single  request  for  it.  I  have  talked  with  six  mayors  to-day,  and  not 
one  knew  what  it  was  about. 

"So  I  am  to  help  this  scheme  get  put  into  practice,  and  perhaps,  if  my 
plan  is  approved,  run  two  storehouses,  one  here  in  Ville-en-Tardenois  and 
one  in  Dormans.  It  is  a  big  job,  and  certainly  sounds  interesting — if  it 
pans  out  .  The  very  first  thing  I  had  to  do  on  arriving  was  to  go  to  Chalons 
to  talk  with  M.  Nicaud.  So  I  had  an  interesting  day  there,  visiting  also 
the  Hospital  Maternite  of  the  Mission;  but  finding  my  train  for  return, 
alas,  six-and-a-half  hours  late.    I  reached  Verneuil  at  3.15  a.  m." 


Shoes  for  Siberia. 

Thomas  E.  Jones  [well  known  to  our  readers],  now  working  with  the 
Red  Cross  at  Vladivostok,  is  rendering  much  relief  to  the  people  in  that 
part  of  Siberia.  The  following  is  from  a  report  made  by  his  wife  who  is 
engaged  on  a  similar  mission  among  the  Japanese.  The  letter  is  dated 
Sapporo,  Japan,  First  Month  20th: 

"  God  bless  the  Friends  in  Japan  who  love  us  enough  to  help  us  when 
we  are  in  trouble,"  said  a  refugee  woman,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks,  as  she  received  her  share  of  the  warm  garments  sent  over  by 
Friends  in  Japan.  Hers  were  not  the  only  tears,  for  men,  women  and 
children  alike  were  too  overcome  with  joy  to  restrain  their  tears.  We  can 
imagine  a  little  girl  looking  at  her  red  and  swollen  hands  and  then  at  her 
new  mittens,  and  hugging  them  for  joy  of  their  warmth;  or  some  boy  care- 
fully tucking  his  frost-bitten  ears  into  a  soft  cap ;  or  a  man  hastily  putting 
on  the  first  real  shoes  he  has  had  for  months;  or  a  mother  wrapping  her 
baby  in  a  warm  shawl." 

Thomas  E.  Jones,  after  telling  about  this  touching  scene,  says:  "I  do 
hope  that  Japanese  Friends  will  continue  to  send  warm  garments  and 
mittens  and  stockings.  Shoes  especially  are  appreciated.  Because  the 
war  is  over  in  Europe  is  no  indication  that  distress  is  finished  here.  While 
the  military  needs  of  the  Red  Cross  are  not  great  now,  those  for  typhus 
and  influenza  and  other  diseases,  especially  in  the  interior,  are  beyond  be- 
lief, and  there  is  as  great  or  greater  need  than  ever  for  clothing  and  living 
quarters  for  refugees.  The  railroad  is  not  yet  running  satisfactorily,  and 
when  a  Red  Cross  train  of  twenty-four  cars  of  supplies  can  get  through  to 
the  interior  it  seems  like  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  need." 


American  Reconstr'ttctionists  Invade  Jordan's,  England. 

After  eighteen  months  of  exclusive  use  of  the  French  Steamship  Line 
between  New  York  and  Bordeaux,  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  found  this  Line  unable 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  men  mobilized  at  Philadelphia  during 
the  past  few  months.  In  First  Month,  therefore,  a  party  of  twenty-three 
men  braved  the  unknown  dangers  of  England  en  route  to  France.  While 
cutting  the  meshes  of  red-tape  which  bar  the  path  of  the  war-time  traveler, 
we  lived  at  Jordan's,  a  place  so  clustered  with  great  Friendly  traditions, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  the  fact  seems  worthy  of  this  mention. 

It  seemed  very  fitting  that  the  house  where  William  Penn  used  to  wor- 
ship, close  by  the  burial-ground  where  he  and  his  family  are  buried,  should 
welcome  this  group,  fresh  from  the  State  in  America  which  Penn  founded 
and  which  bears  his  name.  Still  another  reason  seemed  to  indicate  why 
chance  had  directed  our  footsteps  to  Jordan's.  On  our  way  from  the  rail- 
way station  a  kind  lady  d  vined  that  we  had  missed  the  road  and  asked 
whether  we  were  going  to  the  place  "where  the  Conchies  trained." 
"Conchies"  meant  nothing  to  our  American  ears,  but  upon  learning  that, 
it  is  English  for  "conscientious  objector"  we  immediately  felt  at  homo 
on  this  dark  road,  three  thousand  miles  from  Philadelphia.   Our  informant 


referred  to  the  English  "Friends'  Ambulance  Unit"  which  has  used 
Jordan's  as  a  training  camp  for  four  years,  and  whose  quarters  we  had 
arranged  to  use.  Most  of  our  party  were  Friends  furloughed  to  the 
Friends'  Unit  from  American  army  camps,  and  we  were  glad  for  this  brief 
bond  with  our  English  "comrades  in  faith." 

Jordan's  is  now  a  hostel,  frequented  by  week-end  parties,  small  con- 
ferences and  persons  who  wish  to  exchange  the  noise,  rush  and  smoke  of 
London  for  this  picturesque  spot,  a  half-hour's  ride  away.  It  is  located 
in  the  county  of  Bucks,  which  gave  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  its 
name.  We  lived  in  an  adjoining  building  used  as  a  dormitory  by  the 
F.  A.  U.  (Friends'  Ambulance  Unit) . 

The  place  was  William  Russell's  farm  in  1671  when  Friends  first  began 
to  hold  meetings  for  worship  around  the  huge  fire-place  which  gives 
promise  of  doing  service  for  another  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
intolerance  of  the  reign  of  James  II  made  it  illegal  at  that  time  to  hold 
Friends'  meetings  and  the  group  was  often  broken  up  by  persecutors,  and 
the  worshippers,  who  felt  called  of  God  to  disregard  the  laws  of  man, 
carried  off  to  prison. 

William  Penn  often  attended  the  meeting  at  Russell's  farm.  His  house 
in  this  neighborhood  is  the  only  one  of  his  houses  in  England  still  standing. 
Many  of  those  great  spirits  who  helped  to  found  the  Society  of  Friends  are 
also  associated  with  this  meeting — Edward  Burrough,  James  Naylor, 
Isaac  and  Mary  Pennington.  It  was  also  the  meeting  of  Joseph  Rule, 
called  the  "white  Quaker"  because,  like  Woolman,  he  always  sought  the 
simplicity  and  cleanliness  of  white  clothing;  a  striking  coincidence  is  the 
fact  that  at  his  funeral  in  the  Summer  time  snow  covered  the  grave. 

In  1688  it  was  possible  to  build  a  meeting  house,  where  meetings  have 
been  held  regularly  with  the  exception  of  one  short  period.  In  the  yard 
are  buried  William  Penn,  his  two  wives  and  his  eight  children,  Isaac  and 
Mary  Pennington,  and  Thomas  Elwood  and  wife.  Our  party  was  at 
Jordan's  on  First  Month  26th  and  worshipped  in  this  building,  hallowed 
by  association  with  so  many  early  Friends  including  George  Fox. 

Near  Jordan's  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles  we  saw  the  home  of  John  Milton, 
where  he  finished  "Paradise  Lost."  Nearby  at  Chalfont  St.  Peters  was 
the  home  of  John  Bellers,  a  wealthy  philanthropist  who  was  a  pioneer  in 
social  reform  and  who  founded  the  "National  College  of  Industry  for  the 
Abolition  of  Poverty;"  it  is  also  interesting,  in  these  days  when  the  idea 
of  a  League  of  Nations  seems  a  twentieth  century  discovery,  to  know  that 
John  Bellers  wrote  a  book  elaborating  in  greater  detail  William  Penn's 
plan  for  a  World  League. 

Jordan's  is  even  more  prominently  connected  with  the  recent  period  of 
the  greatest  crisis  which  the  Society  of  Friends  has  faced  since  its  begin- 
ning. Over  a  thousand  young  men  have  found  through  the  F.  A.  U.,  a 
solution  for  their  difficult  problems  of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  highest 
service  for  the  unusual  needs  of  the  emergency,  and  love  of  country — 
problems  which  sometimes  seemed  irreconcilable.  In  the  relation  of  the 
F.  A.  U.  to  the  British  War  Office  is  found  a  strikingly  close  parallel  to 
the  action  of  the  United  States  War  Department  in  finally  turning  over 
to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  all  Friends  whose  religious 
faith  compels  them  to  seek  service  in  a  civilian  capacity.  We  few  Ameri- 
cans are  deeply  grateful  to  the  F.  A.  U.  for  breaking  open  again  in  modern 
time  the  paths  leading  toward  a  State  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  con- 
science— paths  which  our  common  ancestors  established,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  lived  for  three  days  at  so  prominent  a  place  along  these  paths. 
So  do  places  help  to  carry  on  from  generation  to  generation  the  undying 
spirit  of  associations  that  have  clustered  around  them,  and  it  seems  a 
fitting  thing  that  American  Friends'  War  Relief  should  have  had  this  little 
part  in  the  associations  which  belong  to  Jordan's. 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson. 


Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  During  Week  Endinc  Third 
Month  1,  1919. 
Fifty-three  in  all;  seven  from  Mcnnonites. 


Recent  Arrivals  in  France. 

Ellis  Hammer  Beals,  Greenleaf,  Idaho;  Alfred  \Y.  Bronnoman.  Den- 
heigh,  Va.;  John  W.  Dorland,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Sophia  Dulles,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Jacob  B.  Flory,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Paul  A.  George,  League  City. 
Texas;  Abraham  E.  Hiebert,  Hillsboro,  Kansas:  Or.  W  illiam  1.  Hull, 
Swarf hmore,  Pa.;  Carolyn  llutton,  Richmond,  1ml  ;  Dorothea  B,  Jones, 
Conshohocken,  Pa.;  Anna  L.  Miller.  Kivertou,  N.  .1  :  J.  Howard  Pearson. 
Portland,  Oregon;  Walter  H.  Smith.  Molamora.  111.:  Albert  .1  Somnioi . 
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Metamora,  111.;  George  O.  Springer,  Metamora,  111.;  J.  Emel  Swanson, 
Portland,  Oregon;  David  S.  Tatum,  Chicago,  111.;  George  Ronald  Wells, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"At  every  moment  of  our  lives  we  should  be  trying  to  find 
out,  not  in  what  we  differ  from  other  people,  but  in  what  we 
agree  with  them  and  the  moment  we  find  we  can  agree  as  to 
anything  that  should  be  done,  kind  and  good,  then  do  it;  push 
at  it  together — you  can't  quarrel  in  a  side-by-side  push." — 
John  Ruskin. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  meeting  of  Friends'  Educational  Association  on  the  8th  dealt  with 
the  vital  relationships  between  home  and  school.  Two  papers  were  read 
and  much  useful  discussion  ensued.  We  have  the  papers  for  publication 
in  our  next  number. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  at  large  is  aroused  to  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing educat:on  more  effective  to  purposes  of  right  prosperity  and  of  peace,  it 
seems  important  that  Friends  should  maintain  their  interest  in  the  cause. 
By  many  not  Friends  education  has  been  regarded  as  our  specialty. 


A.  Warburton  and  Henrietta  Davidson  have  been  speaking  in  Phila- 
delphia and  vicinity  quite  industriously  since  their  arrival.  They  par- 
ticularly have  on  their  hearts  the  opportunities  and  needs  of  the  Inter- 
national Friends'  Institute  in  China. 


Under  the  following  caption  The  American  Friend  publishes  a  notice  of 
Mary  Douglass  Goddard,  who  has  several  times  been  mentioned  in  The 
Friend  as  the  "oldest  Friend  living." 

Oldest  Friends'  Minister  Dies. 
On  First  Month  23,  1919,  there  was  laid  to  rest  the  oldest  Quaker 
preacher  in  the  world — -Mary  Douglass  Goddard,  of  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Had  she  lived  forty-six  days  longer  she  would  have  celebrated  her  109th 
birthday. 

"Aunt  Mary  Goddard,"  as  she  was  affectionately  called  by  the  people 
of  her  community,  was  born  in  Durham,  Maine,  Third  Month  10,  1810, 
of  Quaker  parents,  named  David  and  Waite  Douglass.  Early  in  her 
youth  she  was  taught  the  tailoring  trade  and  became  an  expert  seamstress. 
According  to  the  custom  of  those  times  when  there  were  no  tailoring  shops, 
she  traveled  from  family  to  family  in  and  about  Portland,  staying  in  each 
home  until  its  men  and  boys  were  completely  outfitted. 

In  1856  she  married  Mark  Knight  of  Windham,  Maine,  who  died  five 
years  later.  In  1870  she  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Goddard  of  Brunswick 
and  enjoyed  with  him  eleven  years  of  married  life.  Their  home  was 
close  to  the  Friends'  Meeting  and  both  were  faithful  members,  Mary 
Goddard  becoming  an  Elder. 

Mary  Goddard's  brother,  Nathan  Douglass,  was  also  a  minister  in  the 
Society  and  widely  known.  She  never  had  any  children  of  her  own,  but 
spent  her  declining  years  in  the  homes  of  nieces  and  step-daughters.  She 
is  survived  by  two  nephews,  Isaiah  and  Nathan  Douglass,  and  one  niece, 
Emmeline  Newell,  two  step-daughters,  Hattie  and  Marion  Cox,  all  of 
Brunswick,  and  two  step-granddaughters,  Jennie  Atkins  of  Portland,  and 
Martha  Hoag  of  Sandwich,  N.  H. 


The  Friend  (London)  announces  a  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest as  follows: 

We  have  been  officially  informed  that  Frederick  Andrews  has  asked 
the  Committee  of  Ackworth  School  to  relieve  him  from  his  duties  there 
as  Headmaster,  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  term  of  next  year.  Fortunately 
our  Friend's  heath  is  excellent,  but  he  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when 
a  younger  man  should  occupy  his  place,  and  he  has  therefore  given  early 
notice  of  his  intention  to  resign.  The  Committee  and  Friends  generally 
will  much  regret  the  approaching  official  severance  between  the  School 
and  Frederick  Andrews.  It  is  now  over  forty  years  since  our  Friend  was 
appointed  to  the  responsible  position  which  he  has  filled  with  so  much 
power  and  fruitfulness.  Under  his  headmastership  (with  the  help  of 
those  he  has  gathered  round  him)  the  School  has  increased  steadily  in 
usefulness  and  prosperity.  Generations  of  boys  and  girls  look  to  him  as 
one  of  the  formative  influences  in  their  lives,  and  count  him  as  their  friend. 


tion.  These  articles  have  now  been  reprinted  in  a  neat  form  and  are  on 
sale  at  ten  cents  per  copy. 

The  foreword  emphasizes  the  need  "for  prayer  and  serious  meditation." 
We  quote  it  as  follows: — 

"The  Society  of  Friends  is  facing  a  new  day  of  responsibility  and  op- 
portunity. To  what  extent  it  can  make  contribution  to  the  impending 
reconstruction  of  the  world  is  the  supreme  problem  for  present  considera- 
tion. It  is  an  hour  for  prayer  and  serious  meditation.  The  following 
articles,  written  for  The  American  Friend,  are  submitted  in  this  more 
permanent  form,  with  the  sincere  hope  that  they  may  provoke  thought- 
ful and  extended  consideration  of  the  issues  involved. 

The  Author. 

Richmond,  Indiana,  Second  Month  20,  1919." 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  op  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, for  Week  Ending  Third  Month  8,  1919. 

Received  for  15  Meetings  $16,628.03 

Received  for  22  Individuals   547.50 

Received  for  Supplies   4.89 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   209.10 

$17,389.52 

Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editor: — 

Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a  slight  error  in  The  Friend  of  Second 
Month  13,  1919,  page  412— "Gottes  Drinklein  hat  Wasser  die  Fulle," 
should  read,  "Gottes  Brunnlein  hat  Wasser  die  Fulle" — God's  well  has 
water  a-plenty.  The  word  "Brunnlein"  is  diminutive  for  Brunnen  and 
is  a  term  of  endearment. 

Respectfully, 

H.  W.  Kriebel. 


NOTICES. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Steiner,  of  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  will  give 
the  last  lecture  in  the  course  on  "Making  a  New  World,"  at  Friends' 
Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  on  Sixth-day,  Third  Month 
21st,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  His  subject  will  be  "A  New  Basis  for  a  Permanent 
Civilization." 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. — The 
following  books  have  recently  been  added  to  Friends'  Library: — 
Arrhenius — Destinies  of  the  Stars. 
Clark — Life  of  John  Fiske. 
Crook — Track  of  the  Storm. 
Dawson — Livingstone,  the  Hero  of  Africa. 
Jones — World  Within. 
Morland — New  Social  Outlook. 
Moulton— Bible  at  a  Single  View. 
Powers — America  Among  the  Nations. 
Stuck — -Voyages  on  the  Yukon. 
Wheeler — -Polar  Hunters. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 
Librarian. 


Died. — At  his  home  near  Winona,  Ohio,  on  the  fourth  of  First  Month, 
1919,  Albert  I.  Steer,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio. 

 ,  on  the  twentieth  of  Second  Month,  1919,  Amy  B.  Mendenhall, 

wife  of  J.  Howard  Mendenhall,  of  Gradyville,  Pa.,  aged  fifty-six  years; 
a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  first  of  Third  Month,  1919,  at  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Sarah  G. 

Woolman,  widow  of  John  Woolman,  aged  eighty-eight  years;  a  membei 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  second  of  Third  Month,  1919,  Charles  Carroll  Cook 

son  of  the  late  Joseph  and  Anna  Pharo  Cook;  a  member  of  German towr 
Monthly  Meeting. 


Our  friend,  S.  Edgar  Nicholson  has  made  some  valuable  contributions 
to  the  American  Friend  on  the  subject  of  Friends  and  World  Reconstruc- 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
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Parents : 


What  College  to  Select? 
An  Important  Question! 
Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  President 
EARLHAM.       ....  INDIANA 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES : 


i  Locust  243 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  a< 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Prion.  II  Sprues  164* 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHIL  A. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fano 
TWO  PROBLEMS 

of  great  interest  to 

FRIENDS  of  WESTTOWN 

will  be  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  numbers  of 

THE  WESTONIAN. 

1 .  — Should  Westtown  open  its  doors  to  non-Friends  ? 

2.  — Should  the  new  association  be  called  W.  0.  S.  A.  or 
W.W.A.? 

Those  desiring  copies  of  these  important  numbers 
should  subscribe  at  once  by  sending  One  Dollar  to 

THE  WESTONIAN,  Westtown,  Pa. 


Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

Offers  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  in  Bible  Study  and  the  History 
of  Friends  to  groups  of  Friends. 

For  further  information  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA, 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS— 4/7  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

Specializing  in  Electrical  Therapeutics, 
Massage,  Orthopaedics 

Office  Room:  1003  Wit herspoon  Bldg.,  Phila. 

(On  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth  days) 

WITH 

MARY  MITCHELL,  Herb  Shampooing 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 

Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


^Opticiem 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Boo\s  and 
all  boohs  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  wori\  of  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  gel  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 
THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 
THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

TUNESASSA 


IMPR0V 


6.000 


MAINTE 


TED NESS 


2.000 


UIPMENT 


WANTED -by  woman  employed  in  social  work,  board  for 
self  and  son,  aged  two,  with  intelligent  care  for  child 
during  day.  Address  "P"  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia.  

'"PEACHERS  of  experience  in  kindergarten  and  the  grades 
-L  who  are  Friends  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
Saml.  W.  Jones,  Chairman,  15  East  Strafford  Avenue, 
Lansdowne,  Pa.   

POSITION  AT  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE 

A  Young  Friend  needed  as  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Stenographer  for  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  The  Young 
Friends'  Committee.  For  information  apply  to  Edith 
Stratton,  20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  to 
Edward  C.  Wood,  Houston  Hall,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

qSHE  ALIEN^ELIEF  COMMITTED  has^machiDists. 
J-  bookkeepers,  gardeners,  cooks,  laborers,  etc.,  read\  to 
be  paroled  from  internment  camps.  Friends  having 
positions  open,  which  are  not  sought  by  Americans,  please 
call  up  Market  4005.    Arthur  J,  Yah  ,  304  Arch  Street. 


WANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'   Home,  New  town. 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  I'M'.'.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown,  Pa. 
"pOR  RENT  (Furnished)  —  The  pleasant,  all-the-year- 

*-  round  home  in  Moorcstown,  New  Jersey,  on  Slum 
Street,  overlooking  the  Valley,  Heated  by  hot  water, 
lighted  by  electricity.  Excellent  cook  stove.  Xcar  Knonds' 
Meeting  and  Academy,  on  same  side  of  si  root.  Near  rail- 
road station.  Trolley  passing  the  door.  (.Jarago.  Kitclwn 
garden.  Fruit.  Apply  to  M.  W.  Stokes,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 
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BELTS  THAT  LAST 


_  Good  for 
Slopj>)r  Places 


J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  St. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery,  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballioger        Ernest  R.  Yarn.il!        John  A.  Stration' 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Sprite*  17-81    -    .    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

representatives 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GERMANTOWN  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

wishes  to  secure  for  the  academic  year 
1919-1920: 

1.  An  assistant  to  the  physical  director  who 
will  teach  about  eight  periods  per  week  in  the 
Intermediate  School,  or  possibly  in  the  High 
School,  preferably  mathematics  or  science.  A 
young  man  is  required  of  fine  character,  experi- 
enced in  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics  (football 
an  important  consideration)  able  to  inspire  the 
boys  with  high  ideals  of  sport  and  character;  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  and 
successful  teacher  of  physical  training. 

2.  For  the  year  1919-1920  only,  to  take  the 
place  of  a  teacher  on  leave  of  absence,  an  experi- 
enced teacher  for  Intermediate  work  who  has 
specialized  in  geography. 

3.  An  assistant  teacher  to  work  chiefly  in  the 
Primary  Department  and  partly  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Department;  this  position  to  include 
regular  classroom  work  with  the  Third  Primary 
pupils,  and  elementary  sloyd  and  carpenter  work 
for  the  Primary  Classes,  together  with  some  hand 
work  in  the  Intermediate  School. 

4.  A  teacher  to  fill  in  a  miscellaneous  program 
in  the  High  School  and  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment, preferably  along  lines  of  science  and 
mathematics  or  history. 

All  applications  should  be  made  promptly 
to  Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Principal,  German- 
town  Friends'  School,  Coulter  Street, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


A  SECURED  NOTE 

To  yield  about  6.45% 

HTHE  HOCKING  VALLEY  RAIL- 
WAY taps  one  of  the  richest  coal 
fields;  it  has  low  grades,  excellent  dock 
and  terminal  facilities;  has  paid  divid- 
ends for  1 8  years;  and  has  been  earning 
interest  charges  2.35  times. 

Its  five  year  6%  notes  are  offered  at  9834. 

Circular  upon  request  for  PF-21 1. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  35  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


The  following  books  are  on  sale  at 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET       -       -  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Arm  of  God  $  .75 

Robert  Barclay;  His  Life  and  Work  75 

Children  of  the  Light  .Jones  .50 

Clement  of  Alexandria  Jones  .50 

Abolition  of  Poverty  Hollander  .90 

Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis 

Rauschenbusch  1.50 

Gospel  for  a  Working  World  Ward  .70 

Newer  Ideals  of  Peace  Jane  Addams  1.25 

Present  Day  Message  of  Quakerism 

Woodward  1.00 

FOR  CHILDREN 

Abigail  Adams  and  Her  Times   1.50 

American  Boy's  Book  of  Bugs  and  Butter- 
flies  Beard  2.00 

Harper's  Everyday  Electricity   1.00 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weeklv.    Price  $2  50  a  venr  in  Vdvance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 
Davis  H.  Forstthe, 


Mary  Ward, 


1 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends' 
Committee  by  the  following: 

Edward  W.  Marshall 
Editor 

AND 

Jane  Moon  Snipes  Ikvin  C.  Poley 

Edith  Stratton  Alice  Trimble 

Associates 


LIGHTS-A  FABLE. 

Two  men  were  walking  at  dusk  along  a  country  road.  One 
was  well  dressed,  the  face  under  his  modish  hat  was  pale — 
unmistakably  that  of  a  city  dweller— he  wore  neat  gloves 
and  carried  a  cane,  and  the  length  of  his  step  was  better  suited 
to  city  pavements  than  to  country  roads.  The  other  might 
have  been  a  dusk  sprite,  so  dwarfed  and  gray  was  he.  His 
cap  and  clothes  were  a  neutral  dust  color,  his  face  was  browned 
by  the  weather,  his  hands  coarse,  calloused  and  dirty;  he  car- 
ried a  short  gray  ladder  across  his  shoulder  and  the  length  of 
his  stride  indicated  that  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  tramp- 
ing the  country  highways. 

"Why  do  you  carry  that  heavy  ladder,  my  friend?"  asked 
the  first  man,  who,  though  he  came  from  the  city,  had  mo- 
ments of  enlightenment  in  which  he  realized  that  all  men  are 
brothers. 

"  I  lights  the  lamps,"  answered  the  other  simply.  "There's 
gas  lamps  all  through  this  township  and  I  goes  to  every  one. 
I've  been  at  it  going  on  four  years  now,  summer  and  winter, 
and  1  haven't  missed  a  night." 

"  You  like  your  work?" 

"Pretty  good.  It  aint  hard,  stopping  at  each  lamp-post 
and  leavin'  a  light." 

"Where  1  work,"  said  the  city  man,  "We  push  in  a  switch 
and  light  a  whole  building.  1  like  to  do  it  myself,  sometimes." 

"Then  your  work's  something  like  mine." 

"It  looks  that  way.    Is  this  the  place  where  1  take  the  car?" 


"Yes,  sir.  It'll  be  along  in  a  minute,  now.  Good  night." 
And  the  bent  gray  figure  dic_ppeared  in  the  dusk,  mutteiing, 
"  He  lights  a  whole  building  with  one  push  of  his  thumb.  Why 
wasn't  that  my  job?  That  amounts  to  something." 

He  did  not  understand  that  comparatively  few  people  can 
do  great  things;  he  had  never  heard  of  "divine  discontent;" 
he  only  knew  that  he  longed  with  all  his  soul  for  a  range  of 
service  beyond  that  of  lighting  little  lamps,  never  dreaming 
that  his  monotonous  task  held  opportunities  which  the  other 
man  envied. 

In  the  car  which  bore  him  swiftly  to  the  city,  the  man  with 
the  neat  gloves  and  cane  leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  All 
day  he  had  given  his  time  to  the  service  of  others.  The  work 
was  far-reaching  and  more  or  less  spectacular,  but  it  left  him 
as  dissatisfied  as  the  lamp-lighter. 

"  I  didn't  touch  a  single  human  soul  to-day,"  he  thought. 
"Those  people  heard  me  speak  and  were  thrilled  and  gave 
their  money  to  the  cause  and  that  was  what  I  was  sent  for. 
But  I  didn't  say  a  word  that  would  help  any  individual  if  a 
crisis  should  come  to  him  to-morrow.  There  must  have  been 
starving  souls  that  my  message  never  touched,  i  only  turned 
a  switch — I'll  never  know  whether  any  of  the  rooms  were  light- 
ed. Of  course  there  are  two  kinds  of  service  and  mine  is  need- 
ed, perhaps  one  man  can't  manage  both.  But  'to  stop  at 
each  dark  life  and  leave  a  light'  .  .  .  Our  Father,  that 
must  be  Thy  greatest  work!" 


A.  T. 


THE  TORCH, 

"Make  me  to  be  a  torch  for  feet  that  grope 
Down  Truth's  dim  trail;  to  bear  for  wistful  eyes 
Comfort  of  light,  and  bid  great  beacons  blaze, 
And  kindle  altar-fires  of  sacrifice. 
Let  me  set  souls  aflame  with  quenchless  zeal 
For  high  endeavors,  causes  true  and  high, 
So  would  I  live  to  quicken  and  inspire, 
So  would  I,  thus  consumed,  burn  out  and  die." 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  TO  GIVE? 


EDITH  NEWLIN. 


There  are  constant  demands  on  every  side  for  funds  to  alle- 
viate the  great  suffering  in  the  world  to-day,  but  greater  gifts 
than  money  are  demanded  of  us. 

Recently  a  young  missionary  from  another  part  of  Japan 
was  visiting  us  in  Tokio.  Through  her  association  with  Friends 
here  she  had  become  convinced  of  many  of  the  Friends'  prin- 
ciples, especially  in  regard  to  peace.  After  we  had  mentioned 
the  long-established  record  of  Friends'  peace  testimony  she 
made  some  such  statement  as  this:  "  I  should  be  glad  of  such 
a  record  back  of  me.  It  is  something  of  which  to  be  proud 
and  it  would  give  one  influence  in  peace  work." 

Instantly  there  flashed  across  my  mind  my  own  childish 
ideas  about  this  same  history.  I  was  accustomed  to  hearing 
the  stories  of  the  lives  of  the  founders  of  our  Society  and  the 
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many  evidences  through  their  persecutions  of  their  spiritual 
power  with  men.  With  a  child's  intuition  that  such  condi- 
tions and  perhaps  such  men  did  not  exist  in  my  day,  I  men- 
tall)  concluded  that  such  wonderful  things  could  never  hap- 
pen again.  People  could  not  find  God  as  in  the  past  and  God's 
power  was  lessened  in  the  earth. 

1  was  also  familiar  with  the  stories  of  the  Friends  who  en- 
dured persecutions  for  their  peace  principles  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  1  had  also  concluded,  in  my  childish  way,  that  men 
did  not  exist  to-day  who  would  stand  such  a  test.  And  then 
the  present  examples  of  the  many  young  men  who  have  stood 
the  test  in  the  recent  war  came  to  my  mind  and  I  was  glad 
my  childish  conclusions  in  regard  to  our  peace  principles  were 
shattered.  I  could  be  glad  for  the  past,  1  could  be  glad  for  the 
present,  and  1  could  believe  in  our  future  peace  stand. 

But  what  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  church  and  individ- 
uals? Is  my  childish  conclusion  there  also  shattered  by  pres- 
ent facts,  or  must  it  be  conceded  as  wrong  only  because  of 
such  promises  as:  "Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to- 
day, and  forever."  (Hebrews  xiii:  8).  "Behold,  the  Lord's 
hand  is  not  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save;  neither  his  ear 
heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear."  (Isaiah  lix:  i). 

E.  M.  Bonds  in  his  book,  "Power  Through  Prayer,"  makes 
these  significant  statements:  "The  past  has  not  exhausted 
the  possibilities  nor  the  demands  for  doing  great  things  for 
God.  The  Church  that  is  dependent  on  its  past  history  for 
its  miracles  of  power  and  grace  is  a  fallen  church.  Men  are 
God's  methods.  The  Church  is  looking  for  better  methods: 
God  is  looking  for  better  men." 

Some  one  has  said:  "The  greatest  service  one  man  can  do 
for  another  is  to  share  with  him  his  visions,"  and  to-day, 
great  as  is  the  need  for  funds,  greater  is  the  need  for  men  and 
women  with  visions. 

A  young  man  who  prided  himself  on  being  able  to  answer 
any  argument  that  could  be  given  for  a  belief  in  Christ,  finally 
became  an  ardent  Christian.  Several  years  afterwards  he 
was  telling  a  group  of  us  his  experience.  When  asked  how  he 
finally  became  convinced  that  there  was  truth  in  the  story  of 
Christ,  he  replied:  "One  of  my  boy  friends.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  life  I  knew  I  didn't  have  and  I  couldn't  argue  that 
away."  One  boy  with  a  vision  to  share,  met  his  friend's  need. 

E.  S.  J.  Catchpool,  an  English  Friend  of  the  Russian  Unit, 
recently  gave  a  talk  in  Tokio.  He  illustrated  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  bond  between  people  stronger  than  that  of  nations 
by  the  following  story.  He  was  one  of  a  group  in  Berlin  be- 
fore the  recent  war,  doing  social  settlement  work  and  investi- 
gating social  problems.  They  used  to  talk  of  the  coming 
clash  of  arms  and  as  a  little  band  they  pledged  themselves 
that  come  what  may  they  would  remain  true  to  this  stronger 
bond.  He  had  not  heard  from  all  since  the  war,  but  two  or 
three  did  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  chaplain  work  in  the  German  army. 
Two  were  in  Switzerland  when  their  country,  Austria,  sent 
them  the  call  to  arms.  There  was  no  force  to  make  them  re- 
turn, but  they  decided  to  go  home  and  face  what  came.  They 
remained  true  to  their  promise  and  paid  the  extreme  penalty. 

This  story  gives  evidence  that,  if  more  such  bonds  had  been 
formed  before  the  war,  the  crash  would  have  been  impossible; 
that  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Central  Powers  can  be 
reached  if  there  are  those  with  visions  to  share  with  them.  And 
that  challenge  comes  to  us  now. 

Not  long  ago  a  graduate  of  the  Friends'  Girls'  School  re- 
marked to  me:  "I  do  not  care  to  visit  many  of  my  Japanese 
teachers  as  I  do  my  foreign  teachers."  I  asked  her  why  and 
she  replied:  "Those  Japanese  teachers  I  do  not  care  to  visit 
are  teachers  of  text  books,  while  my  foreign  teachers  are  spir- 
itual teachers."  Recently  she  has  come  into  a  fuller  faith  in 
Christ.  Though  physically  weary  with  the  anxious  vigil  at 
the  death-bed  of  a  sister,  with  a  brightness  in  her  face  seen 
only  in  those  who  know  of  the  sustaining  power  of  Christ,  she 
told  the  sad  story.  The  mother  and  older  brother  had  been  too 
distracted  with  grief  to  help,  the  two  little  motherless  chil- 
dren clung  to  their  young  aunt  and  called  her  "Mamma." 
The  young  husband  was  a  five-days'  journey  from  home  and 


arrived  too  late.  Then  she  told  of  the  crowded  crematory, 
with  coffins  piled  high  because  many  lives  had  fallen  victims 
of  the  influenza,  and  then  added,  "  1  wished  1  might  have  died 
in  my  sister's  place.  She  had  a  family  which  needed  her,  and 
death  has  no  fear  for  me."  She  who  was  once  a  hungry  soul 
now  has  visions  to  share  with  others. 

As  I  have  met  with  really  wonderful  Christian  Japanese 
I  have  asked  about  them,  and  not  infrequently  the  reply  comes 
that  that  person  has  had  the  very  life  blood  of  a  devoted  mis- 
sionary poured  into  his  life  for  years  and  through  the  medium 
of  a  life  lived  for  Christ,  that  one  found  Christ. 
To-day,  as  a  Church,  we  are  much  awake  to  the  suffering 
in  the  world  because  of  the  great  war.  Young  lives  have  been 
offered  and  money  freely  given;  yet  in  the  past  there  were 
great  needs  not  only  in  foreign  lands  like  Africa,  India,  Russia, 
Korea,  China,  Japan  and  the  Latin  Americas,  but  in  our  own 
crowded  cities  and  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  us  have  been  indifferent  to  them. 

When  the  crisis  is  over,  when  the  war  victims  no  longer  need 
greater  assistance  than  others  about  them,  are  we  going  to 
slip  back  into  a  life  of  quiet  ease  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
calls  which  are  centuries  old,  yet  ever  insistent? 

If  the  Church  has  lacked  spiritual  power  in  the  past  it  is 
because  we,  as  individuals,  have  lacked  spiritual  power. 
"We  have  been  looking  for  better  methods;  God  has  been 
looking  for  better  men." 

Not  long  ago  the  wife  of  a  young  missionary  and  I  found 
ourselves  on  the  same  street  car,  and  we  were  soon  discussing 
our  opportunities  for  really  touching  Japanese  life,  though 
we  do  not  know  the  language.  She  said  she  had  some  fine 
Japanese  girls  as  English  students.  They  knew  about  Christ, 
but  were  not  willing  to  become  His  followers.  Then,  with  a 
sad  look,  and  in  a  discouraged  voice,  she  said:  "What  can  I 
do?  The  trouble  is  some  of  us  who  have  come  to  Japan  haven't 
any  thing  to  give."  A  tragedy,  truly,  in  the  life  of  a  mission- 
ary, but  not  one  without  the  hope  that  through  the  grace  of 
God,  some  day,  such  may  have  something  to  give. 

But  not  only  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  are  there  hungry 
souls,  asking  for  visions  of  a  better  way,  and  the  tragedy  of 
having  none  to  share  comes  not  alone  to  missionaries.  The 
statement  is  too  true  that  "  Everybody  is  lonesome,"  with  a 
lonesomeness  born  of  a  soul  hunger  after  God  and  spiritual 
food. 

We  find  such  souls  near  at  hand  in  the  misunderstood  boy 
and  girl  in  the  schoo'-room,  in  the  policeman  on  the  corner, 
in  the  wealthy  lady  across  the  street,  in  the  clerk  in  the  office, 
in  the  rushing  business  man,  in  the  members,  perhaps,  of  our 
own  household,  for  these  hungry  souls  are  everywhere. 

If  these  hundreds  and  millions  in  every  land  are  to  be  brought 
to  Christ,  their  individual  needs  must  be  met  one  by  one.  By 
whom,  do  you  ask?  By  you  and  me,  leading  to  a  better  way. 
Are  we  "teachers  of  text  books,"  or  "spiritual  teachers," 
men  and  women  of  secular  business  or  is  our  paramount 
thought  Our  Father's  Business?  Must  we  hear,  "Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  a  human  soul's  need  and  art  found 
wanting."  Nay,  rather  let  us  "Tarry  at  Jerusalem  till  we  are 
imbued  with  power,"  let  us  wrestle  as  did  Jacob  for  the  bless- 
ing till  we  can  say  with  those  simple  village  folk  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria:  "Now  we  believe  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for 
we  have  heard  him  ourselves  and  know  that  he  is  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

If  such  be  our  lives  we  need  have  no  anxiety  for  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Church  for  instead  of  the  drowsy  head,  and  the 
wandering  thoughts,  instead  of  a  dependence  on  the  ministry 
for  the  message,  we  shall  then  each  one  be  able  truly  to  "wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  Him." 

Then  gladly  shall  we  obey  the  command,  '  Go  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,"  and  that  wonderful  promise  shall 
be  ours,  "And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world." 

Minds  are  like  gardens;  the  only  way  to  keep  them  free 
from  weeds  is  to  cultivate  them. 
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AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  "RECONSTRUCTION." 

Ever  since  1  was  a  little  child,  the  building  of  cathedrals 
has  made  me  marvel — the  way  those  men  translated  their 
faith  into  the  glory  that  is  cathedrals.  Nobody  ever  built 
a  cathedral,  you  cannot  put  your  finger  on  the  man  who  did 
it:  the  man  that  started  it  was  often  dead  before  the  first  story 
was  up.  He  dreamed  a  splendid  dream  and  died;  the  cathe- 
dral went  on.  Every  man  in  the  whole  city  and  every  man 
about  the  city  helped  build;  every  woman  and  every  child 
helped  to  carry  stones.  Centuries  went  by;  styles  of  architec- 
ture changed.  The  cathedral  went  on  and  every  Christian  went 
on  building  his  faith  into  it  like  a  martyr's  flame  turned  to 
stone,  ever  rising,  ever  inspiring,  expressing  everywhere  and 
always  the  highest  aspiration  they  had  for  their  faith. 

A  greater  thing  has  come  to  us.  Though  1  cannot  be  in  a 
cathedral  without  having  every  fibre  in  me  respond  to  the 
glory  of  the  place,  yet  1  would  rather  have  part  in  this  work 
we  are  doing  than  share  in  the  building  of  a  cathedral.  This 
translation  of  Christianity  is  greater  than  any  cathedral- 
builders  ever  made.  It  has  come  to  you  to  put  your  lives  into 
this.  Two  hundred  years  from  now  they  will  not  remember 
your  names,  they  will  not  have  a  roll  on  which  every  name  is 
listed.  But  this  thing  which  you  are  doing  will  never  cease, 
for  when  you  translate  Love  into  Life,  when  you  become  or- 
gans of  God  for  a  piece  of  service,  nothing  can  ever  obliterate 
it.  To-night  1  feel,  as  I  did  this  morning  in  the  cathedral,  an 
emotion  that  throbs  through  my  whole  being.  Thank  God 
we  can  have  one  little  share  in  this  age  in  translating  the  love 
of  God  into  terms  of  human  service  and  that  we  can  fight,  not 
with  guns,  not  with  bombs,  but  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  the  Word  of  God. 

Rufus  M.  Jones. 


OUR  ESSENTIAL  UNITY. 

It  has  never  been  the  custom  of  The  Friend  to  use  any  of 
its  valuable  space  telling  the  good  qualities  of  the  rest  of  the 
paper.  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned,  however,  for  a  few  words 
of  appreciation.  The  mature  thought  and  timely  wisdom  in 
the  many  good  articles  are  a  real  contribution  to  its  readers. 
The  fresh  enthusiasm  of  The  Young  Friends'  Number  is  a 
revelation  of  the  zeal  for  righteousness  among  us. 

The  Young  Friends'  Number  itself  is  one  of  many  signs  of  our 
essential  unity.  It  is  easy  enough  to  talk  of  differences.  Just 
because  they  are  mostly  superficial  they  are  more  readily  seen 
and  overestimated.  In  reality  we  have  not  time  to  emphasize 
them  as  we  sometimes  do.  Beneath  them  even  at  times  in 
our  very  differences  themselves  lies  our  unity.  It  is  this  that 
we  want  to  emphasize,  this  upon  which  we  want  to  build. 
We  can  afford  to  think  and  act  differently  upon  many  things. 
We  can  never  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  essential  unity.  When 
we  do  we  hinder  our  own  usefulness  and  that  of  those  whose 
lives  touch  ours. 

Our  unity  has  for  its  foundation  three  great  soul  require- 
ments. The  first  and  greatest  of  these,  without  which  there 
is  neither  reason  nor  virtue,  is  faith  in  God.  Easy  enough  to 
say,  trite  enough  to  all  of  us.  But  it  means  the  conviction 
that  the  power  of  righteousness  is  eternally  triumphant.  It 
means  that  not  even  the  troubles  and  sins  of  to-day  can  over- 
come this  power.  I  take  issue  with  the  writer  of  a  very 
fine  article  in  one  of  our  good  monthlies  recently  when  he 
said  that  our  economic  system  held  in  chains  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  I  do  not  believe  the  maddest  sins  of  humanity  can 
forge  chains  strong  enough  to  bind  the  invincible.  Instead  this 
triumphant  power  keeps  alive  the  struggle  between  the  "God- 
given  'Work  thou  in  well  doing,'  and  the  clay-given,  'Eat 
thou  and  be  filled.'"  No  man  dare  boast  of  victory,  but  happy 
is  the  one  who,  conscious  of  the  struggle,  knows  beyond  the 
faintest  shadow  of  doubt  that  God,  Righteousness,  Love  can 
never  fail  him. 

Second  among  the  foundation  blocks  of  unity  is  our  faith 
in  each  other.  It  means  that  the  conservative  Friend  set  his 
mind  and  heart  to  understand  aright  the  currents  of  spiritual 


life  that  have  risen  in  the  soul  of  his  progressive  son.  We  are 
all  members  of  one  family,  and  the  obligation  lies  upon  our 
young  eager  members  to  talk  and  work  with  older  Friends, 
not  resting  till  they  have  met  in  harmony,  realizing  beneath 
differences  of  opinion  the  great  spiritual  truths  they  have  in 
common.  It  is  a  quest  very  well  worth  while.  As  we  value 
God,  we  should  value  His  presence  in  one  another,  searching 
diligently  till  we  find  it. 

Finally  we  must  have  faith  in  ourselves.  In  the  exuberance 
of  youth  all  things  seem  possible.  Gradually,  stealthily,  diffi- 
culties, disappointments,  discouragements  come  to  walk  with 
us  and  dissuade  us  from  our  uncertain  following  of  the  Inner 
Lights  of  wisdom.  It  is  then  that  we  must  have  faith  in  our 
God-given  power;  then  that  we  must  know  the  choice  between 
being  half  men  — "in  whom  the  divine  handwriting  has  never 
blazed  forth,  all  subduing,  but  smoulders  in  dull  pain,  in  dark- 
ness, under  earthly  vapors" — and  being  children  of  God, 
trusting  Him,  following  the  touch  of  His  finger  in  other  lives, 
working  out  faithfully  the  duty  and  ideal  of  our  own  present 
situation. 

The  words  of  the  query  are  rightly  joined — "  love  and  unity." 
Loving,  we  try  to  understand  the  amazing  mystery  of  another 
mind  and  soul;  understanding  even  in  part  we  find  unity. 
Here  is  another  soul,  weary,  heavy-laden,  tried,  beaten  with 
stripes,  even  as  I  in  the  age-old  conflict  between  well-doing 
and  self-gratification.  What  though  we  have  traveled  different 
roads,  the  conflict  has  been  the  same.  He  is  my  brother,  be- 
tween us  there  is  unity  of  purpose  and  we  may  walk  shoulder 
to  shoulder. 

Nor  is  it  just  in  our  own  close  circle  of  Friends  that  we  may 
find  unity.  Each  day  is  a  revelation  of  the  singleness  and  power 
of  the  Divine  purpose  that  lives  and  works  through  all  men  and 
nations.  We  are  grateful  to  The  Friend  for  its  service  in 
drawing  our  minds  together  upon  those  things  which  strength- 
en and  unify. 

Alice  Roberts  Evans. 


CAN  IT  BE  DONE? 

There  are  two  ways  for  the  Editors  to  obtain  contributed 
material  for  the  Young  Friends'  number.  The  first  is  by  re- 
questing personally  a  number  of  Young  Friends  to  write  an 
article  for  us,  in  some  cases  naming  a  subject.  This  is  the  most 
obvious  and  easy  way. 

The  second  method  is  a  more  venturesome  one.  Here  the 
Editors  do  not  make  personal  appeals  for  written  contribu- 
tions. They  rely  on  the  life  and  earnestness  and  zeal  of  the 
Young  Friends  themselves.  They  expect  that  the  Young 
Friends  will  keep  their  paper  well  supplied  with  material  with- 
out the  necessity  of  constant  urging.  They  believe  that  the 
Young  Friends  will  be  so  bubbling  over  with  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  need  expression  that  there  will  be  a  wealth  of  splen- 
did material  always  in  hand. 

Which  method  is  the  more  Friendly? 

The  Editors  would  like  to  rely  more  on  the  second  method. 
Can  it  be  done  successfully? 


WRITING  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

Young  Friends  who  feel  a  concern  to  write  for  our  paper 
may  find  the  following  information  of  use. 

The  form  of  the  contribution  may  be  varied.  Articles  on 
particular  subjects  are  always  welcomed  by  the  Editors.  Our 
paper  is  largely  made  up  of  them.  Young  Friends  who  are 
thinking  along  serious  lines  should  by  all  means  give  our  paper 
the  benefit  of  their  ideas.  Of  especial  value  are  those  articles, 
religious  in  tone  and  content,  which  evidently  are  written 
under  the  same  inspiration  which  prompts  vocal  ministry. 
Original  poetry  is  also  sought,  although  little  seems  to  be  forth- 
coming. Correspondence  is  often  of  much  help,  particularly 
if  it  discusses  some  situation  of  current  interest,  or  refers  to 
an  article  previously  printed. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  contribution  may  of  course  be 
anything  which  will  be  appropriate,  and  interesting  or  helpful 
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to  our  readers.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  problems  and 
topics  of  importance  to  us  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  and 
hence  the  Editors  need  not  mention  any  particular  subject 
at  this  time. 

News  items  or  fuller  reports  from  local  Young  Friends' 
groups  should  be  sent  to  us  for  publication.  Those  groups 
which  have  been  quite  active  during  the  winter  surely  must 
have  some  news  which  should  be  printed,  and  the  chairman 
or  leader  of  the  group  should  see  that  any  appropriate  news 
items  are  sent  to  the  Editors.  Advance  announcements  of 
special  Young  Friends'  meetings,  pilgrimages  or  other  forms 
of  activity  may  well  be  made  through  our  columns. 

All  written  contributions  should  be  forwarded  to  reach  the 
Editors  not  later  than  the  first  of  the  month  if  they  are  to  ap- 
pear in  that  month's  number. 


CHRIST— AN  HONEST  AND  POSITIVE  CONFESSION 

OF  FAITH. 

A  Resume. 

The  two  following  articles  are  the  last  of  the  studies  of  the 
spiritual  basis  of  our  Young  Friends'  Movement,  based  upon 
the  condition  revealed  in  the  series  of  papers  entitled  "Christ 
— An  Honest  and  Positive  Confession  of  Faith,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Young  Friends'  number  for  Eleventh,  Twelfth 
and  First  Months. 

The  Larger  Christ. 

Few  readers  of  The  Young  Friends'  Number  containing 
the  symposium  of  personal  testimonies  to  Christ  have  perused 
them  with  keener  interest  and  deeper  sympathy  than  the 
writer  of  these  lines.  The  memory  of  his  own  phases  and  strug- 
gles before  certainty  and  rest  were  found  is  still  with  him,  and 
the  upward  Teachings  of  others  towards  higher  ground  to  ob- 
tain a  sure  footing  for  one's  faith  and  the  attempt  to  articulate 
what  is  after  all  beyond  words  must  always  have  for  him  an 
absorbing  interest. 

Pascal  said  somewhere  in  his  Pensees  that  "knowing  too 
much  for  denial  and  too  little  for  assurance  I  am  in  a  piteous 
plight."  No  one  still  in  this  "piteous  plight"  can  give  a  clear 
call  to  others.  We  must  know  our  own  centre  before  we  can 
gather  others  to  it.  Now  some  of  the  testimonies  seemed  to  the 
writer  to  be  somewhat  hazy  and  nebulous.  They  did  not 
reveal  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  heart  of  them  a  definite 
apprehension  of  the  central  place  of  Christ  Jesus  as  the  soul's 
Saviour  and  Lord.  And  yet  the  present  writer  did  not  reject 
them.  There  are  two  considerations  that  helped  to  soften 
his  criticism.  First,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  contributors  to 
the  symposium  had  behind  them  the  training  and  tradition 
of  Quaker  caution  and  restraint.  It  has  become  second  nature 
to  them  to  modestly  understate  rather  than  overstate  the 
value  of  a  personal  experience.  Christ  was  felt  to  be  precious 
and  sufficient, — the  only  refuge  and  hope  of  the  soul,  purifying 
and  satisfying  as  penitent  faith  turns  to  Him  in  hours  of  ex- 
ercise. But  a  mystic  silence  sealed  the  lips  on  the  deepest  that 
might  be  disclosed. 

A  second  consideration  also  restrained  criticism.  Granted 
that  some  of  the  contributors  hardly  saw  more  in  Jesus  than 
a  gracious,  winsome  figure  in  sacred  history;  a  Teacher,  a 
Wayshower,  an  Exemplar!  Must  this  testimony  be  turned 
down  because  of  its  inadequacy  in  the  light  of  the  revelation 
in  the  ancient  Christian  records  of  the  Larger  Christ?  We 
know  that  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  Living,  spiritually 
immanent  though  highly  exalted  Christ,  "in  whom"  he  lived 
and  triumphed  as  a  delivered  man,  goes  far  beyond  the  merely 
humanistic  Jesus,  stripped  of  the  transcendental  whom  some 
are  'content  to  admire  and  distantly  imitate.  But  then,  did 
not  the  men  of  Galilee  all  begin  here?  They  did  not  start  with  a 
ready-made  creed  concerning  Him.  Their  faith  was  the  sym- 
pathetic response  of  a  hungry  heart  bursting  into  a  flame  of 
enthusiasm  before  long.  Little  by  little,  spite  of  rebuffs  and 
contradictions,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  crucifixion, 
they  were  enabled  to  see  with  larger  eyes  and  to  apprehend 
with  larger  capacities,  the  One  whom  the  most  carefully  drawn 


definitions  cannot  define,  for  He  is  bigger  than  any  of  our 
doctrinal  systems.  In  them  the  Master's  word  was  fulfilled: 
"  He  that  willeth  to  do  the  will  .  .  .  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine."  As  Frederic  W.  Robertson  said  long  ago:  "Obe- 
dience— the  organ  of  spiritual  vision." 

And  may  we  not  hope  to  see  modern  disciples  led  on  from 
light  to  light  as  they  obey  their  present  glimmer,  till  they 
come  with  the  first  disciples  to  see  the  brighter  radiance  that 
shines  without  a  veil  in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ? 

For  to  the  soul  that  will  deal  honestly  with  itself,  here  will 
come,  sooner  or  later,  the  discovery  of  the  problem  within. 
The  sin-question  once  raised  is  not  so  quickly  put  down.  To 
such  Christ  reveals  His  deepest.  They  see  His  hands  and  His 
side.  They  understand  the  unveiled  mystery  of  His  cross. 

  Max  I.  Reich. 

Under  the  heading,  "Christ — An  Honest  and  Positive 
Confession  of  Faith,"  has  appeared  recently  in  The  Friend, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  series  of  "confessions,"  written  by  young 
people,  most  of  whom  are  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  (Orthodox).  As  might  be  expected,  these  short  es- 
says cover  a  wide  range  of  religious  experience,  and  exhibit 
much  variety  of  thought  and  expression.  Some  may  question 
the  propriety  of  publishing  them  without  revision  or  comment, 
but  none  will  doubt  their  whole-hearted  sincerity,  and  many 
will  rejoice  in  revelations  of  truth  made  possible  by  the  ab- 
sence of  censorship.  One  condition  only  was  imposed  upon 
the  contributors.  The  "confession  of  faith"  must  be  positive, 
not  negative.  Did  you  ever  consider  how  large  a  part  of  our 
"belief"  consists  in  expressions  of  disbelief?  Is  it  not  easier 
to  tell  people  what  we  deny  than  what  we  affirm  and  believe? 
This  wise  provision  eliminated  at  once  all  declarations  of 
faith  that  merely  deny  the  views  and  practices  of  someone 
else.  It  centres  expression  on  the  personal  convictions  that 
stir  the  individual  to  self-expression  in  word  and  deed,  spring- 
ing from  a  desire  to  be  absolutely  honest  regarding  one's  in- 
most self. 

The  absence  in  quite  a  number  of  the  essays  of  any  declara- 
tion of  opinion  regarding  matters  usually  considered  funda- 
mental may  have  aroused  deep  concern  on  the  part  of  some, 
but,  anticipating  this,  the  editors  announced,  that,  although 
names  of  contributors  would  be  withheld,  each  paper  would 
be  given  an  identification  number  in  order  that  any  person 
so  desiring  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  author 
through  the  office  of  The  Friend. 

The  writer  of  essay  No.  i  refers  to  his  college  days  when  he 
accepted  the  invitation  to  discuss  Christianity  "with  an  open 
mind"  in  the  light  of  reason.  After  years  of  uncertainty  "he 
finds  his  faith  established,"  independently  of  any  abnormal 
physical  phenomena,  "  in  Christ,  the  living  Exemplar  of  God," 
and  that  "by  entering  into  intimate  fellowship  with  Him.  we 
may  enter  into  sonship  with  God." 

Writer  No.  2  makes  no  reference  to  Reason.  Evidently  his 
mind  was  a  different  type  from  No.  i .  He  urges  the  necessity 
of  an  "absolute  surrender  to  Christ  as  Leader  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  that  a  man  signs  a  temperance  pledge." 

No.  3  has  an  inquisitive  mind.  He  studies  life  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  "the  reason  and  purpose."  In  the  same 
spirit  he  asks  regarding  Jesus  Christ,  "Why  this  man  and 
how?"  He  studies  Jesus'  "philosophy  of  life."  He  has  comt 
"to  love  Him  as  a  personal  friend  and  daily  companion." 

No.  4  had  seen  as  a  child  "fiery  glories  in  the  heavens,  and 
so  became  a  star-worshiper."  One  day  she  saw  (we  use  the 
feminine  unwittingly)  in  the  faces  of  a  group  of  children  "ex- 
quisite beauty  as  an  attribute  to  the  vile  and  the  innocent 
alike,"  and  she  said  to  herself,  "No  wonder  God  loves  us." 
But  she  declares,  "  I  only  became  a  real  Christian  when  1  put 
together  with  what  Christ  has  said,  my  knowledge  of  biology, 
of  history  and  of  what  I  have  seen." 

No.  "5  says,  "  When  reason  and  creed  conflict  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do,  so  I  have  stopped  trying  to  define  and  am  simply 
trying  to  follow  Christ  my  Saviour  and  Guide." 

No.  6  found  in  college  a  "  burst  of  knowledge  that  blinded 
with  excess  of  light,"  but  co-incident  with  it  was  "  the  study  of 
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the  life  of  Jesus  in  fervent  search  for  Christ,"  but  "  Life  never 
meant  half  so  much  before,  little  by  little  the  wonder  of  that 
human  life,  entirely  apart  from  any  belief  or  disbelief  in  the 
miracles  as  such,  grew  into  a  passion  of  reverence  and  devo- 
tion." 

No.  7,  writing  as  a  "conscientious  objector,"  is  the  first  to 
refer  specifically  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  feels  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  a  living  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ. 

No.  8  finds  in  Christ  "the  heart  of  life,  the  most  marvelous 
teacher  and  interpreter  of  life,  the  most  wonderful  hero  in 
history."  He  says  '  when  1  willed  to  believe  that  I  must 
be  born  again,  1  thus  automatically  expressed  to  God  my  wil- 
lingness to  trust  Him  implicitly.  .  .  .  He  is  my  assurance 
that  the  dead  shall  not  remain  always  beneath  the  sod." 

No.  o  thinks  "the  keynote  of  the  whole  New  Testament" 
is  "Rejoice."  He  sees  "Christ  in  the  great  out-of-doors,  in 
the  trees,  the  flowers  and  the  running  brooks."  If  he  is  such 
"a  life-giving  power  to  individuals,  he  can  be  the  same  to  a 
group  or  nation,"  but,  "  we  must  stand  for  what  He  stood  for." 

No.  io  declares  in  the  opening  sentences,  "  I  believe  unre- 
servedly in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  refers  to  years 
when  he  could  not  accept  what  does  not  "agree  with  the  find- 
ings of  modern  science"  or  which  he  could  not  "  think  through!" 
His  change  of  mind  came  about  when  he  began  "with  others 
the  study  of  the  Bible  with  an  open  mind." 

No.  ii  lays  much  emphasis  on  believing.  "Whosoever  be- 
tievetb  on  Him  shall  not  perish." 

No.  12  is  so  different  from  the  others  that  more  extended 
quotation  is  necessary.  He  says,  "The  remarkable  thing  about 
my  experience  of  religion  is  that  I  can  never  bring  a  definition 
up  to  date.  Each  day's  experiences  reveal  a  new  application 
of  Christ  to  life.  .  .  .  My  boyhood  God  was  discovered 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  had  little  to  do  with  my  life.  Now, 
however,  I  think  of  Jesus,  not  as  God,  but  as  one  who  shows 
me  God  and  teaches  me  the  way  to  live  with  God.  .  .  The 
spirit  which  directed  Jesus  is  present  in  my  life.  It  will  guide 
me  if  my  abandon  to  it  is  complete.  .  .  .  Any  suggestion 
of  Christ's  coming  again  only  makes  me  say,  He  is  here,  the 
moment  I  make  conditions  such  in  my  life  that  Christ  can 
guide  it.  .  .  My  task  is  one  of  preparing  conditions  for 
His  entrance  into  lives  and  society.  To  me  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the '  Cross.'  The  Gospel  is  a  veritable  offer  of  new  worlds 
for  old." 

No.  13  is  a  brief  statement,  without  explanation  or  illus- 
tration, of  "total  surrender  to  Jesus"  and  prayer  for  guidance. 

No.  14  expresses  a  sense  of  the  "fearful  ingratitude  in  turn- 
ing away  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  If  I  should  get  into  great 
trouble  and  a  friend  of  mine  should  suffer  for  me,  should  even 
die  to  get  me  out  of  distress,  1  would  almost  reverence  the 
memory  of  such  a  friend.  Christ  has  done  a  great  deal  more. 
To  refuse  such  a  Friend  is  the  basest  ingratitude." 

No.  1 5  is  another  declaration  of  "  the  necessity  for  belief 
in  Jesus.  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as  Lord, 
and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  We  may  differ  about  baptism, 
the  sacraments,  the  return  of  our  Lord,  our  attitude  toward 
war,  but  there  is  one  es  ential  for  all,  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

No.  16  is  inspired  by  the  optimism  as  well  as  by  the  heroism 
of  Jesus.  In  Christ's  "gift  of  love,  His  unswerving  faith,  His 
conviction  that  His  spiritual  kingdom  is  practical  and  will 
win,"  this  contributor  thinks  he  finds,  "the  sources  of  real 
happiness  and  encouragement,"  and  adds,  "  If  I  am  to  work 
with  Christ,  I  must  know  Him  as  an  intimate  friend.  This  is 
a  hard  task,  Christ  is  not  easy  to  know  well,  but  the  comfort 
of  His  infinite  love  is  worth  all  the  trouble." 

No.  17  pictures  an  experience  that  satisfies  the  soul.  "We 
found  in  Christ  the  close  comrade  our  hearts  so  much  desired. 
Whether  we  are  joyful  or  sad  we  find  Him  ready  to  share  our 
experience;  and  sometimes  when  we  are  discouraged  we  look 
up  and  find  Him  laughing — but  full  of  sympathy — because 
we  did  not  see  what  sillies  we  are  to  let  little  things  of  this  life 


worry  us.  Then  we  caught  His  spirit  and  laughed,  too.  Never 
do  we  go  to  Him  in  vain." 

No.  18.  "Jesus  is  first  of  all  my  Leader.  He  is  also  my 
companion  in  arms.  He  has  known  the  same  temptations  as 
1  have,  and  found  out  how  to  overcome  them.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  died  for  us,  but  of  more  importance  is  the  fact 
that  he  lived  for  us.  Only  by  unflinching  loyalty  to  Him 
can  family,  friends  and  country  be  truly  served." 

No.  19  says,  "I  believe  that  Christ  represented  God  on 
earth.  Not  only  did  He  come  into  the  world  in  a  material 
way,  mysteriously  born,  but  He  and  the  Father  are  one  in 
thought  and  in  aims.  To  believe  in  Christ  is  to  accept  Him 
and  His  ideals  as  our  ideals.  Sacrifice  means  the  giving  up  of 
something  very  dear  to  us,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  some- 
thing that  has  been  promised  which  will  far  more  than  com- 
pensate. Without  faith  in  the  promise  the  sacrifice  is  of  no 
avail." 

No.  20  is  the  last  declaration  in  the  series.  "The  life  of 
Christ,"  says  the  writer,  basing  his  statement  on  his  own 
feelings,  "  raises  the  human  to  the  Divine  and  brings  true  joy 
and  assurance.  It  shows  how  possible  it  is  to  combat  sin  though 
living  in-  the  midst  of  it.  There  is  a  co-operation  and  fellow- 
ship in  it  that  makes  it  vibrate  from  heart  to  heart.  God  is 
reasonable.  He  personified  himself  in  human  flesh  so  as  to  be 
more  available  to  thee  and  to  me.  It  is  taking  Christ  as  our 
personal  Saviour  that  makes  life  worth  while." 

It  is  Thy  cross,  my  Saviour, 

That  makes  my  cross  so  light; 
It  is  Thy  strength,  O  Jesus! 
That  makes  my  weakness  might. 

These  short  essays,  taken  collectively,  constitute  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  present-day  literature  of  our  Society. 
Through  them  we  are  given  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
observing  the  "  reaction  of  our  young  people  to  the  diversified 
interrogations  and  experiences  that  confront  them  in  their 
daily  lives  after  they  have  had  the  'guarded  religious  educa- 
tion'"  of  the  home,  the  school  and  the  meeting.  If  this  relig- 
ious training  had  been  elsewhere  than  among  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia and  vicinity,  would  there  have  been  any  less  variety 
of  convictions?  or  any  greater  unity  of  purpose  in  seeking  to 
know  God  for  ourselves? 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  this  symposium  represents  the 
range  and  character  of  convictions  among  the  more  religiously 
inclined  Young  Friends.  How  shall  we  regard  the  facts  here 
disclosed?  Shall  we  cancel  our  subscription  to  The  Friend, 
as  one  person  is  reported  to  have  advised,  because  it  printed 
these  "confessions?"  Shall  we  "mourn  and  lament"  that  our 
members  "do  not  see  eye  to  eye,"  and  that  there  is  manifestly 
"a  growing  indifference  to  established  doctrine?"  Shall  we 
give  more  attention  to  Bible  Study  and  endeavor  to  "  stand- 
ardize" the  teachings  and  requirements?  Shall  we  inaugurate 
a  program  of  opposition  to  "modern  criticism"  and  issue  a 
testimony  of  disownment  against  every  member,  who,  upon 
interrogation,  is  found  to  hold  views  that  are  not  fully  in  ac- 
cordance with  "established  doctrine?"  Or  shall  we  be  com- 
placent in  allowing  our  members  to  believe  what  they  like? 
Are  we  to  cease  upholding  a  standard?  IT  not,  what  shall  our 
standard  be? 

These  are  questions  of  grave  consequence  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and,  if  we  are  to  be  efficient  in  the  fields  of  service  that 
lie  open  to  us  in  this  critical  but  most  fertile  time,  we  should 
be  united  in  the  answer  that  we  give  in  action.  Herein  is  our 
hope  of  union — Action — backed  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit 
in  us  all.  And  from  these  twenty  frank  "confessions"  we  may 
draw  one  great  lesson  if  we  will .  a  lesson  which,  if  rightly 
gathered,  will  not  depress  us  with  thoughts  of  disagreement, 
but  will  quicken  and  inspire  us  in  a  common  loyalty  to  a  com- 
mon Spirit  in  united  action.  There  is  Christian  fellowship  in 
honest,  helpful  labor. 

"I,  the  Peace  that  passcth  know  lodge, 
Dwell  amid  the  daily  strife; 
I,  the  Bread  of  Heaven,  am  broken 
In  the  sacrament  of  life." 
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Our  need  is  not  so  much  "Articles"  of  Faith  as  exhibitions 
of  faith.  In  most  of  the  papers  we  have  reviewed  is  there 
anything  expressed  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  unity  in 
action?  Religious  belief  becomes  a  barrier  only  when  it  urges 
to  contrary  purposes  in  action.  In  the  case  of  No.  15,  if  "be- 
lief" admits  of  practicing  war  as  appears  to  be  granted,  then 
to  such  as  have  not  so  learned  Christ  there  would  exist  a  very 
real  barrier  to  unity  in  action,  even  though  in  "belief"  there 
was  common  assent. 

Our  bond  of  union,  then,  lies  not  in  coincidence  of  opinion, 
but  in  resolute  endeavor  to  follow  one  Way  of  Life.  It  calls 
for  whole-souled,  unwavering  belief;  but  this  belief  must  trans- 
cend mere  intellectual  assent  to  declarations  about  Christ. 
It  must  so  grip  the  springs  of  action  in  our  lives  that,  whether 
we  agree  intellectually  or  not,  we  are  prompt  to  follow  in  living 
service. 

The  importance  of  opinions,  whether  they  be  true  or  false, 
is  easily  overestimated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  few,  if  any, 
of  us  are  habitually  consistent.  The  unity  that  is  most  to  be 
desired  is  unity  of  method  in  pursuit  of  a  common  goal. 

Our  "differences  in  belief"  often  disappear  as  we  come  into 
a  common  experience,  for  difference  in  belief  is  the  outcome, 
for  the  most  part,  of  environment  and  education.  One  man 
holds  to  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  flat,  or  that  it  was  created 
about  as  we  see  it  now,  in  six  solar  days;  another  man  has  been 
far  from  land  on  the  ocean  and  he  is  sure  the  earth  is  a  sphere, 
and  he  regards  it  as  the  product  of  an  infinitely  long  creative 
process.  These  two  men  cannot  form  similar  mental  pictures 
from  the  same  word  descriptions.  The  name,  God,  seems  to 
convey  a  different  impression  to  every  person.  "Unto  each 
heart  He  will  its  own  dream  be."  In  like  manner  the  words 
divinity,  faith,  charity,  belief,  each  conveys  an  idea  peculiar 
to  our  education  and  experience.  One  person  sees  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  the  power  of  God  to  reveal  His  divinity  in  God- 
filled  men  and  women;  another  person  sees  only  the  Deity 
enshrined  in  miraculous  flesh;  yet  both  agree  that  there  is 
"none  other  name  given  among  men  by  which  we  may  be 
saved."  No  wonder  that  the  Apostle  Paul  advised,  "  Let  us 
not  judge  one  another  any  more,"  but  be  careful  not  to  put 
any  cause  for  stumbling  in  a  brother's  way."  One  of  the  im- 
mortal utterances  of  the  poet  Tennyson  was,  "God  fulfills 
Himself  in  many  ways,  Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 
the  world." 

Let  us  emulate  the  tenderness  of  Jesus  toward  honest  unbe- 
lief, and  note  with  warning  His  awful  sternness  toward  in- 
sincerity. In  choosing  the  apostles  He  did  not  catechize 
them.  He  asked  them  to  follow  Him.  His  call  is  the  same  to- 
day. Discipleship  comes  with  obedience.  Jesus  Christ  is  more 
than  any  man  can  comprehend,  but  our  finite  comprehension 
need  not  prevent  us  from  accepting  His  call  and  following 
Him  as  the  Way  of  Life  and  Salvation.  Instead  of  grieving 
one  another  with  disparaging  comments  on  our  differing  ca- 
pacity of  comprehension,  we  should  "incite  one  another  to 
love  and  to  good  works."  Our  philosophy  of  religion  is  not 
without  importance,  but  "a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  The 
measure  of  our  Christianity  will  be  the  degree  of  our  Christlike- 
ness.  Our  standard  will  be  Jesus  Christ;  our  bond  of  union 
will  be  our  devotion  to  His  revelation  of  God's  will  and  of 
God's  way  of  life  for  men  and  women  here  on  earth. 

These  Confessions  of  Faith  from  our  young  people  will  have 
served  a  most  useful  purpose  if,  having  revealed  our  differences 
in  theological  belief,  they  teach  us  the  necessity  of  uniting  in- 
action under  a  common  loyalty  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom,  in  varying  terms  of  human  language,  we  all  accept  as 
our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Benjamin  F.  Whitson. 
The  above  "  Resume"  is  in  part  reprinted  from  the  American 
Friend.    An  addition  covering  Confessions  numbered  XVI  to 
XX,  inclusive,  has  been  inserted. 


It  is  not  in  keeping  the  day's  work  and  the  day's  prayer 
separate,  but  in  so  mixing  the  prayer  with  the  labor  that  the 
soul  is  taught  to  grow. 


COMMENTS  ON  SOCIALISM. 

Socialism  is  said  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our 
present  world.  Wealth  and  the  ownership  of  tools  are  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  few,  competition  is  decried  as 
unchristian.  So  many  teachers  of  obviously  prophetic  spirit 
proclaim  these  things,  that  the  rest  of  us  would  gladly  be  per- 
suaded of  them  if  we  could.  Among  the  questions  which 
trouble  us,  however,  are  such  as  these: 

Do  the  "masses"  have  less  income  than  they  would  have 
if  the  ownership  and  management  of  capital  and  tools  were 
confined  to  them?  The  statement  often  is  made  that  "capital- 
ists" forcibly  prevent  popular  ownership  and  management. 
To  some  of  us,  however,  it  appears  that  even  the  capitalist 
world  is  only  too  glad  to  place  capital  at  the  disposal  of  any- 
one who  has  the  capacity  to  use  it  profitably.  We  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  the  time  when  a  very  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens  of  this  country  have  such  capacity, 
but  our  belief  is  that  the  absence  of  capacity,  rather  than  of 
the  opportunity,  now  hinders  such  popular  ownership. 

Happiness  in  many  forms  obviously  has  been  sacrificed  in 
our  industrial  system  to  commercial  efficiency.  This  is  true 
both  of  the  "worker,"  who  labors  under  monotonous  slavish 
conditions,  and  of  the  entrepreneur  who  sacrifices  family  life 
and  composure  of  spirit  in  the  discharge  of  large  managerial 
responsibility.  Friends'  concern  for  "moderation  in  business," 
which  to  some  of  us  means  reducing  our  attention  to  business 
to  a  point  where  our  spirits  may  remain  composed,  and  a 
share  of  unremunerative  community  and  religious  work  be 
attended  to,  is  an  effective  remedy  for  this  evil. 

Our  answer  to  the  Socialists'  demand  that  the  ownership 
of  tools  be  turned  over  and  confined  to  the  "worker"  must  be 
met  by  the  answer  that  there  shall  be  opportunity  in  our 
present  system  for  every  "worker"  to  use  his  maximum  ca- 
pacity for  management,  and  all  of  the  capital  that  he  can  ac- 
cumulate. How  far  do  our  businesses  provide  this  opportu- 
nity? On  the  one  hand,  there  are  large  industries  like  the 
railroads  and  some  manufacturing  plants,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  routine  tasks  is  greatly  increasing  as  compared  with 
managerial  opportunity.  Are  the  "workers"  in  these  in- 
dustries either  compensated  for  the  absence  of  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  their  initiative,  or  do  there  still  remain  opportu- 
nities in  the  communities  outside  of  these  industries  for  all 
workers  who  possess  more  initiative  than  can  be  used  there? 
Surely  the  new  inventions  and  new  business  organizations 
which  appear  daily  indicate  that  there  is  still  a  very  great  un- 
developed field  for  initiative.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  bold  investor,  who  uses  the 
community's  capital  successfully  for  ventures  which  would  be 
far  beyond  the  courage  of  the  great  majority  of  citizens.  In  any 
business  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  individual  circumstances,  as  to  what  extent  the  manage- 
ment and  ownership  of  the  business  can  be  confined  to  the  per- 
sons who  do  the  work  of  the  business.  In  a  general  way,  I 
think,  the  situation  works  itself  out  far  more  equitably  than 
is  generally  supposed,  i.e.,  where  efficiency  of  either  monetary 
return  or  happiness  can  be  most  greatly  secured  by  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  "workers"  there  is  a  rapid  tendency  for 
them  to  become  the  possessors  of  the  business;  and  this  ten- 
dency is  less  rapid  in  enterprises  where  it  is  most  necessary  for 
the  responsibility  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  bold 
few. 

Security  of  livelihood  certainly  is  a  fundamental  necessity 
for  everyone.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  confuse  this  right  of 
security  with  a  belief  that  it  is  advantageous  for  the  "worker" 
to  be  certain  of  continued  employment  in  his  present  pursuit. 
It  may  very  often  be  to  the  community's  advantage  for  work 
to  be  radically  readjusted.  Discharge  from  employment  with 
the  prospect  of  starvation  may  be  a  crude  means  of  effecting 
the  readjustment.  A  kindlier  process  must  take  care  to  b< 
sufficiently  efficient. 

Christ's  likeness  may  be  confined  to  the  Socialist  Community 
and  absent  from  our  present  industrial  system.  Many  0 
us,  however,  find  saints  and  near-saints  in  the  daily  walk 
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of  our  present  world,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  an 
earnest,  loving  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  folks  we  know,  is 
as  likely  with  God's  help  to  produce  an  improved  world  as 
anv  cataclysm  of  enforced  class  ownership. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton. 


THE  WILMINGTON  PILGRIMAGE. 

On  Seventh  and  First-days,  Third  Month  8th  and  Qth,  a 
group  of  eleven  Friends  representing  the  Young  Friends' 
Movement  of  both  branches  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Wilmington.  The  general  topic  of  the 
conference  was  "The  Old  World  and  the  New — Our  Oppor- 
tunity." 

The  pilgrims  met  Seventh-day  evening  at  the  Friends' 
School  building,  at  Fourth  and  West  Streets,  in  time  for  sup- 
per. This  was  served  in  the  school  lunch-room.  After  supper 
all  gathered  socially  in  the  auditorium  until  time  for  the 
evening  meeting.  This  was  held  in  the  meeting-house  across 
the  street.  There  were  two  speakers,  Samuel  J.  Bunting, 
Jr.,  and  George  Hallett,  both  speaking  on  different  phases 
of  the  subject,  "Some  Problems  of  the  New  World."  The 
former  spoke  of  the  need  of  clear  thinking  on  the  problems 
that  confront  us  at  the  present  time,  and  the  latter  of  the 
industrial  changes,  the  Brotherhood  of  Industry — which 
must  be  evolved  in  this  country  if  we  are  to  prevent  serious 
results  arising  from  the  present  social  restlessness  which  is 
sweeping  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  points 
brought  up  by  the  speakers  gave  evidence  of  the  interest  that 
everyone  felt  in  their  remarks. 

On  First-day  morning  some  of  the  pilgrims  went  to  one 
meeting  and  some  to  the  other,  while  members  of  the  Wil- 
mington meetings  attended  the  First-day  school  and  meet- 
ings of  the  other  branch.  In  the  afternoon  a  conference  was 
held  at  the  meeting-house  at  Tenth  and  Harrison  Streets,  on 
the  subject,  "Some  Problems  of  a  Friendly  Community." 
Mary  Moon  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  Young  People's  Groups 
in  our  meetings,  of  the  possibilities  they  offer  for  consecrated 
service  and  the  inspiration  they  give  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  individual  meetings.  Thomas  A.  Foulke  then  spoke  of 
the  methods  that  had  been  tried  in  the  meeting,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  successfully  tried,  which  have  increased  the 
interest  in  the  meeting  and  made  it  of  greater  service  in  the 
community.  The  discussion  centered  chiefly  about  the  organi- 
zation of  the  various  local  groups,  the  form  of  their  meetings 
and  the  part  that  Younger  Friends  should  take  in  the  spoken 
ministry. 

Those  comprising  the  pilgrimage  were  Thomas  A.  Foulke, 
Samuel  J.  Bunting,  Fliza  Ambler,  Rebecca  Bordert,  Joseph 
Smith,  Howard  Kester,  Arthur  Vail,  Edith  Vail,  Mary  Moon, 
Arthur  Pennell  and  George  Hallett. 

The  meetings  were  very  helpful  and  inspiring,  giving  us  all, 
particularly  those  of  us  of  the  Wilmington  group,  a  new  vis- 
ion of  our  responsibilities  and  our  opportunities.  Truly,  as 
one  of  the  speakers  said,  we  hear  much  spoken  of  the  good  old 
days,  but  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  alive  to-day,  not  only 
physically,  but  alive  to  the  great  challenge  of  life. 

J.  S.  D. 


MEETING  OF  YOUNG  FRIENDS  BEFORE  YEARLY 
MEETING. 

Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house,  Third  Month  30,  1919, 

3  P.  M. 

Last  year  the  Conference  held  the  Seventh-day  afternoon 
and  evening  before  Yearly  Meeting  seemed  to  be  a  time  when 
the  Young  Friends'  Movement  came  into  a  consciousness  of 
its  power  and  possibilities  in  our  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was 
generally  assumed  that  it  would  be  repeated  this  year.  The 
Committee  in  charge  after  a  serious  consideration  of  a  program 
that  would  adequately  recognize  the  unrest  and  hunger  of  the 
present  transition  period  and  the  fundamental  message  that 
our  Yearly  Meeting  may  give  would  call  Young  Friends  to 
the  necessity  of  striking  deeper  roots  into  the  resources  of 


God  in  order  that  He  may  speak  more  clearly  through  our 
lives  and  through  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

Rather  than  multiply  conferences  and  addresses  the  Com- 
mittee this  year  invites  Young  Friends  to  meet  for  worship 
together  on  First-day  afternoon,  Third  Month  30,  1919,  in 
Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house,  at  three  o'clock. 

We  feel  that  by  waiting  together  in  the  presence  of  the  Fa- 
ther we  may  better  consecrate  our  lives  and  our  movement 
to  Him  and  expect  to  receive  a  larger  outpouring  of  His  power. 
We  would  enter  the  arena  of  the  present  confusion  with  the 
strength  and  poise  which  come  from  a  sense  of  commission 
from  Jesus  Christ. 

Young  Friends'  Groups. — We  realize  that  such  a  meeting 
without  the  usual  presence  of  older  and  mature  Christians  and 
ministers  is  a  venture  of  faith  and  we  are  asking  the  local 
Young  Friends'  Groups  to  feel  a  particular  responsibility  for 
bringing  the  same  spirit  of  fellowship  to  this  larger  meeting, 
which  they  sometimes  have  achieved  in  their  little  groups. 
Furthermore,  we  are  asking  each  group  to  invite  one  Elder  or 
Overseer  of  the  meeting  to  come  with  them. 

How  We  Shall  Sit. — -As  a  mechanical  aid  to  this  group 
contribution,  we  suggest  that  in  this  meeting,  the  local  groups 
sit  together,  as  in  the  conference  last  year.  These  groups  will 
be  assigned  to  the  galleries  and  the  body  of  the  meeting  indis- 
criminately in  the  interests  of  entire  democracy.  The  Young 
Friends  of  unorganized  meetings  may  sit  with  any  group  they 
choose  or  in  a  special  section  marked  "  Unorganized  Meetings." 
Guests  will  be  especially  welcome  and  will  be  seated  by  the 
ushers  at  the  door. 

Overnight  Accommodations. — It  is  hoped  that  Young 
Friends  at  a  distance  may  come  to  our  homes  for  the  night  and 
attend  our  local  Fellowship  Groups,  if  they  choose.  Will  those 
who  are  willing  to  entertain  for  the  night,  and  those  who  wish 
to  be  entertained  or  to  attend  a  particular  local  group,  please 
write  as  early  as  possible  to 

The  Hospitality  Committee, 

20  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 
On  behalf  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee, 

Edith  Stratton, 

Executive  Secretary. 


[Note. — This  appeal  is  written  by  a  Young  Friend  who  has 
gone  to  Tunesassa  with  a  contagious  missionary  spirit.  Who 
will  respond  to  such  an  appeal? — Eds.] 

WHY  NOT? 

As  Spring  comes  we  young  people  everywhere  are  having  to 
solve  this  problem,  "What  Shall  I  Do  Next  Year?"  The 
seniors  in  boarding  schools  and  colleges,  the  teachers  and  those 
who  are  staying  at  home  are  asking  it.  We  look  at  the  problem 
from  all  sides  and  then  try  to  find  the  thing  in  life  we  are  best 
suited  to  do  and  the  place  in  which  to  do  it.  Perhaps  you  want 
to  teach,  but  not  in  the  average  school.  Perhaps  you  want  to 
do  missionary  work,  but  can  not  go  so  far  from  home  as  Africa, 
Japan  or  Russia.  Or  perhaps  you  want  a  year's  experience 
away  from  home,  making  your  own  way.  If  one  or  all  of  these 
things  be  the  case  with  you  and  if  more  than  these,  you  enjoy 
studying  human  nature,  1  say  go  to  Tunesassa.  For  if  you  once 
get  there  and  find  how  it  needs  you  and  what  great  possibili- 
ties it  holds,  you  will  find  yourself  filled  with  the  missionary 
spirit  at  once.  And  by  the  time  you  have  worked,  played  and 
worshipped  with  your  unique  bunch  of  fifty  children  for  four 
long  months  you  will  find  each  of  them  a  joy  and  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  five  short  months  which  remain.  You  will  find 
the  children  responsive,  appreciative  and  full  of  possibili- 
ties which  when  developed  by  an  enthusiastic  group  of  white 
teachers  will  accomplish  wonders  in  the  future  of  the  Indians. 

Tunesassa  in  her  life-time  has  witnessed  main  disappoint- 
ments. Children  have  gotten  away  from  her  before  she  had 
time  to  do  all  that  she  would  have  done  for  them.  This  was 
not  because  the  faculty  was  not  using  all  their  efforts  or  be- 
cause the  children  were  really  bad,  but  often  because  their 
natures  or  intents  were  not  understood,  or  the  cause  of  their 
grievance  was  not  seen  or  remedied  in  time.  Yet  with  all  this. 
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some  such  promising  Indian  boys  and  girls  have  gone  out  from 
here  that  there  is  abundant  encouragement  for  earnest  work- 
ers to  enter  this  field  of  service  in  the  future. 

Of  course  one  naturally  expects  to  meet  some  unenjoyable 
things,  when  one  enters  the  mission-field,  but  from  my  ex- 
perience at  Tunesassa  1  can  say  that  the  returns  are  worth 
any  service  involved.  And  as  to  associations,  even  though  you 
are  going  from  your  old  friends,  you  are  sure  to  find  new  ones 
amongst  your  co-workers  in  a  school  like  Tunesassa. 

So  1  say  again  to  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  solved  the 
problem,  "What  shall  1  do  next  year?"  if  you  wish  to  study 
human  nature  and  want  some  thrilling  experiences,  think  se- 
riously for  a  moment  of  going  to  Tunesassa  and  then  ask  your- 
self the  question,  "Why  Not?" 

LUCINDA  STRATTON. 

Tunesassa,  New  York. 


FIELD  WORK  OF  THE  P.  Y.  F.  C. 

During  the  month  the  following  visitation  of  local  groups 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Young  Friends'  Committee: 

Carroll  T.  Brown  and  William  James  spent  a  week-end  with  the  Friends 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  About  twenty-five  attended  the  meeting 
on  First-day  and  seemed  very  appreciative  of  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  our  representatives. 

On  the  week-end  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  two  Pilgrimages 
were  undertaken  jointly  with  the  Race  Street  movement.  One 
was  to  Wilmington,  where  the  Young  Friends  of  both  branches 
meet  regularly  together  in  a  Fellowship;  and  the  other  to 
Lansdowne. 

The  general  plan  for  these  Pilgrimages  is  to  take  supper  at 
the  meeting-house  Seventh-day  and  hold  a  meeting  that 
evening  on  some  subject  relative  to  the  world  situation.  On 
First-day  the  regular  meetings  for  worship  are  attended  and 
in  the  afternoon  an  informal  conference  is  held  at  the  meeting- 
house on  "  The  Meeting  and  the  Community." 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

OUR  SOCIAL  OUTLOOK. 

Two  years  ago  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a 
Committee  on  the  Social  Order.  At  our  last  Yearly  Meeting 
the  Committee  submitted  an  interesting  and  suggestive  re- 
port. During  the  past  year  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
have  become  more  or  less  known  throughout  our  membership, 
but  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  most  contented  and 
prosperous  of  us  must  have  become  aware  that  something  was 
happening  to  the  world's  social  order. 

What  is  to  be  our  attitude  toward  the  changes  that  are 
coming  surely  and  swiftly  with  the  inevitability  of  the  rising 
tide? 

For  the  past  few  years  on  the  evening  before  the  opening 
session  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  a  "Swarthmore  Lecture" 
has  been  given  "on  some  subject  relating  to  the  message  and 
work  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

The  lecture  for  191 8,  given  by  Lucy  Fryer  Morland,  and 
entitled  "The  New  Social  Outlook,"  provides  a  useful  back- 
ground for  Friends  to  have  in  their  minds  as  they  gather  for 
our  approaching  Yearly  Meeting.  The  little  booklet,  to  be 
had  at  the  Book  Store,  can  be  read  aloud  in  an  hour-and-a- 
half.  Perhaps  a  brief  outline  of  its  introduction  and  of  its 
important  conclusions  will  stimulate  its  use. 

"After  the  end  of  the  prophetic  period  .  .  .  having 
settled  down  into  a  separate  religious  community,  Friends  were 
content  with  cherishing  their  own  distinctive  testimonies, 
keeping  alight  a  little  flame  which  did  not  cast  a  direct  beam 
beyond  their  own  circle.    The  outside  world  was  an  object 


YEARLY  MEETING  WEEK  HOSPITALITY. 

The  above  hospitality  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  i: 
willing  to  be  the  recipients  of  offers  of  entertainment  during 
Yearly  Meeting  week  entire  or  in  part  for  any  Friends  at  1 
distance  whose  coming  to  Yearly  Meeting  would  thus  be  made 
possible. 

LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND  YEARLY  MEETING. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  kindergartner  or  a  young  woman  especially 
capable  of  looking  after  little  children  may  be  secured,  with 
whom  mothers  may  leave  their  children  during  Yearly  Meet- 
ing sessions.  If  many  children  come,  we  shall  possibly  need 
some  additional  volunteer  help. 


Clarence  E.  Pickett  is  scheduled  to  teach  a  course  at  the  Haverford 
Graduate  School  the  last  two  weeks  of  this  month.  His  free  time  is  very 
limited,  but  any  groups  or  individuals  who  would  like  conferences  ar- 
ranged with  him  may  communicate  with  the  Young  Friends'  office,  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street. 

Wanted. — A  young  woman  for  the  duration  of  Yearly  Meeting  week 
to  take  care  of  the  small  children  who  are  brought  to  the  various  sessions 
of  Yearly  Meeting.  For  compensation  and  further  arrangements  please 
write, 

Frances  D.  Elkinton, 

Moylan,  Pa. 


A  summer  missionary  conference  will  be  held  at  Wilson  College,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  will  occur  about  the  end  of  Sixth  Month, 
extending  over  ten  days.    It  is  a  Middle-States  Northfield  Conference. 

Year  before  last  Friends  sent  two  delegates  to  this  interdenominational 
assembly;  last  year  because  of  the  conflict  with  the  Westtown  Confer- 
ence, no  one  represented  us. 

Perhaps  we  are  "over-conferenced,"  but  shall  we  make  no  attempt  to  be 
represented  at  Chambersburg? 
For  further  information  communicate  with, 

Frances  D.  Elkinton, 

Moylan,  Pa. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

of  philanthropy  rather  than  a  field  for  spreading  the  Truth." 

"The  recognition  of  responsibility  for  the  social  condition 
of  the  country  began,  among  Friends  as  elsewhere,  as  an  in- 
dividual matter.  It  was  a  Christian  duty  for  one  who  had 
advantages  to  assist  another  who  was  lacking  in  these;  that 
such  help  should  be  constructive,  dealing  with  the  framework 
of  society,  was  an  idea  that  developed  slowly."  In  the  firsi 
General  Advices  issued  by  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1834 
"Three  general  principles  are  recognized  and  pressed  home  t( 
the  individual  conscience — liberality  to  the  poor,  integrity  ii 
trade,  and  personal  care  for  the  religious  life  of  immediati 
employees." 

A  revision  of  the  Advices  in  1861  adds  the  sentence:  "Guan 
against  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  the  snare  of  accumulatin 
wealth,"  and  in  191 1  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Queries 
reading:  "Do  you  as  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  take  a  livin 
interest  in  the  social  condition  of  those  around  you?  Wha 
place  do  you  give  to  personal  service  for  others?  Do  yo 
seek  to  understand  the  causes  of  social  evils,  and  to  take  you 
right  share  in  the  endeavor  to  remove  them?" 

Lucy  Morland  sums  up  the  new  social  outlook  in  two  wore 
— self-determination  and  co-operation. 

"Self-determination — the  freedom  for  each  individual  1 
work  out  his  own  destiny,  to  develop  to  his  full  manhood. 

"Co-operation — the  voluntary  merging  of  some  personal  an 
private  liberty  into  that  of  the  organized  group,  in  order  1 
achieve  a  wider  freedom." 

"Now  it  is  recognized  that  the  social  order  which  gives 
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a  limited  number  of  people  so  large  a  control  of  the  lives  of 
others  has  itself  to  be  modified  so  as  to  allow  a  much  wider 
self-determination,  not  only  of  the  hours  of  leisure,  but  of  the 
whole  life." 

"  In  politics,  in  social  life,  in  industry,  the  ideal  to  aim  at  is 
a  community  of  men  and  women  each  with  wide  opportunity 
of  ordering  his  own  life,  but  each  relinquishing  some  of  his 
liberty  for  the  common  good,  and  acting  with  others  in  larger 
or  smaller  groups." 

Anna  Rhoads  Ladd. 


OUR  WORKERS  IN  FRANCE. 

I  have  just  had  the  privilege,  for  which  I  can  never  be  thank- 
ful enough,  of  visiting  almost  all  the  centres  of  Friends'  Work  in 
France,  of  holding  meetings  with  all  the  large  groups  and  of 
seeing  and  talking  with  almost  every  one  of  our  American 
workers.  1  knew  personally  everyone  of  the  original  band 
of  one  hundred  who  trained  at  Haverford  in  the  summer  of 
191 7,  and  1  had  met  a  large  number  of  the  other  workers  as 
they  passed  through  Philadelphia  on  their  way  to  their  field 
of  service.  Some  of  these  later  volunteers  had  long  been  well 
and  favorably  known  to  me.  One  can  imagine  how  happy 
I  felt  to  find  myself  on  the  field  in  the  midst  of  these  groups, 
surrounded  by  the  real,  living  folk  in  flesh  and  blood  who  were 
doing  big  things.  How  happy  to  be  at  last  an  eye-witness  of 
the  places  and  the  tasks  of  which  I  heard  and  read  so  much ! 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  short-time  visitor  does  not  see 
everything  that  goes  on.  He  hardly  has  the  opportunity  to 
judge  of  deep-lying  difficulties  and  hidden  frictions  which  are 
not  apt  to  come  into  view  while  the  visitor  is  there.  But  I 
am  confident  that  my  close  fellowship  with  the  workers,  my 
opportunities  for  observation,  my  intimate  conversations  with 
persons  who  knew  all  the  conditions  and  the  varied  charac- 
ters of  the  different  groups  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  de- 
gree of  assurance  and  with  a  close  approach  to  actual  facts. 

Here,  then,  is  what  I  found.  I  found  our  workers  much 
deepened  in  life  and  character  For  they  have  lived  in  a 
world  full  of  difficulties,  and  they  have  had  temptations  of 
an  unusual  sort,  but  they  are  beyond  question  stronger  and 
better  persons  because  of  their  experiences.  They  almost 
never  talk  about  themselves.  They  do  not  analyze  what  has 
been  happening  within  themselves.  They  do  not  talk  either 
about  their  growth  in  spirit  or  about  their  enlarged  vision. 
They  focus  their  attention  on  their  work  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  unconscious  about  their  "insides,"  like  those  people 
in  the  parable  of  the  great  surprise,  who  asked,  with  perfect 
simplicity,  "when  saw  we  thee  hungry  and  fed  thee,  or  thirsty 
and  gave  thee  drink,  or  when  saw  we  thee  naked  and  clothed 
thee,  sick  or  in  prison  and  visited  thee?" 

I  saw,  however,  in  man  after  man  and  woman  after  woman, 
an  increased  depth  of  life,  a  richer  nature  and  a  more  dedica- 
ted spirit.  They  have  found  themselves.  They  have  dis- 
covered how  to  get  out  of  their  more  or  less  self-centred  lives 
and  to  make  themselves  instruments  of  real  service  toothers 
and  transmitters  of  a  spirit  of  love.  Some  of  them  went  over 
before  they  quite  knew  their  own  mind.  They  were  con- 
fronted by  a  situation  unlike  any  they  had  ever  met  before. 
They  were  patriotic,  full  of  love  for  their  country,  and  solidly 
opposed  to  that  spirit  of  ruthlessness  which  had  destroyed 
Belgium  and  carried  such  awful  havoc  into  the  prosperous 


towns  of  Northern  France.  But  they  were  at  the  same 
time  sincerely  and  profoundly  opposed  to  the  entire  method 
of  war.  They  had  never  thought  out  their  faith  and  convic- 
tion. They  held  it  as  they  held  many  other  deep-seated  re- 
ligious views  and  positions  that  had  come  into  their  lives  al- 
most with  their  mother's  milk.  They  had  always  assumed 
that  these  truths  were  so,  but  they  did  not  know  why  they 
were  so.  They  could  not  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  them.  Suddenly  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
the  most  mementous  issues  of  life.  They  had  to  decide  where 
they  would  stand,  and  the  choice  forced  them  down  to  the 
deepest  roots  of  their  being.  Many  of  those  who  volunteered 
for  the  service  of  love  in  France  did  it  because  they  felt  in  their 
souls  that  they  could  not  do  otherwise.  They  could  not  run 
counter  to  the  faith  that  had  slowly  been  formed  within  them. 
There  were  others,  however,  who  did  not  see  their  way  as 
clearly  or  as  surely  as  that.  They  only  knew  that  they  hated 
war  and  wanted  to  avoid  having  any  direct  share  in  it  if  pos- 
sible. The  service  in  France  was  to  them  a  way  out  of  the 
stern  dilemma  and  they  took  it  without  quite  thinking  out 
the  main  problem  or  settling  the  central  issue.  A  few  of  them 
soon  found  that  they  were  not  in  their  right  place,  and  they 
changed  over  to  other  types  of  service.  Most  of  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  living  near  neighbors  to  the  horrors  of  war,  thought 
through  the  entire  moral  problem  and  re-formed  their  faith  on 
a  higher  level  and  deepened  their  conviction  with  first-hand 
positive  insight,  The  arrival  of  groups  of  men  who  had  stood 
the  long,  hard  tests  of  the  army  camps,  the  court  martial,  the 
guard-house,  the  prison  at  Leavenworth  or  Riley,  brought 
into  the  equipes  a  fresh,  new  energy  of  faith  and  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  love  and  morale  of  the  whole  body  of  workers. 
There  may  still  be  wavering  individuals  and  there  may  be 
here  and  there  a  man  who  has  stayed  in  France  because  it 
was  the  line  of  least  resistance.  But  if  such  are  there,  I  did 
not  discover  them.  I  found  men  of  genuine  faith  and  con- 
viction who  were  working  out  with  head  and  hands  and  heart 
the  clear  insight  which  their  experience  had  formed  within 
them.  They  went  over  immature  and  inarticulate;  they  are 
coming  back  men  who  have  been  tested  in  the  fire  and  are  now, 
as  the  steelmakers  say,  "  b'.oom-furnaced."  They  are,  too,  I 
think,  equally  clarified  and  deepened  in  their  religious  expe- 
rience. It  is  never  possible  to  verify  sweeping  conclusions,  and 
in  any  case  religion  is  an  affair  of  the  individual  soul  and  not 
of  groups  and  bunches  of  people  taken  in  the  mass.  I  can  only- 
say  that  I  talked  with  many  who  have  been  drawing  closer  to 
God  for  strength  and  power  and  who  have  been  learning  far 
from  home  and  friends  and  early  influences,  that  love  has  no 
frontiers  and  that  it  works  even  when  no  other  method  does. 

I  shall  hope  at  another  time  to  write  about  the  relations  of 
the  English  and  American  Friends  in  the  joint  life  and  work  of 
the  French  Mission. 

Rufus  M.  Jones. 


PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  ALL  FRIENDS. 

Report  of  Commission  No.  1. 
"  The  report  of  Commission  No.  1  will  contain  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  experiences  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
during  the  various  testing  times  of  the  Revolutionary  \\  Mr, 
the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Civil  War.  A  careful  study  lias 
been  made  of  the  action  taken  in  these  various  crises  bj  the 
official  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  and  t  ho 
Monthly  Meeting  records  have  been  searched  to  discover  ho* 
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far  individual  Friends  remained  faithful  to  the  peace  testimony 
of  Friends.  It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  throughout  all 
the  century  the  official  meetings  remained  absolutely  uncom- 
promising and  unwavering  in  their  testimony  in  behalf  of 
peace.  The  number  of  Friends  who  took  part  in  the  Civil 
War  turns  out  to  be  very  much  smaller  than  has  generally 
been  supposed.  In  the  East  the  membership  remained  pretty 
solidly  in  favor  of  its  ancient  position.  No  Yearly  Meeting 
had  more  than  one  hundred  of  its  members  during  the  entire 
four  years  in  any  form  of  military  service,  while  very  many  of 
the  members  suffered  very  greatly  as  a  result  of  their  determina- 
tion to  remain  steadfast  to  conviction.  The  proportion  of 
Friends  who  engaged  in  military  service  was  much  larger  in 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Central  West,  but  even  here  not 
many  Friends  in  proportion  to  the  total  membership  deviated 
from  the  position  the  meetings  had  taken. 

"This  report  will  present  a  very  careful  and  faithful  study 
of  the  interpretation  of  Christianity  which  Friends  have  main- 
tained throughout  their  history,  and  it  will  make  clear  how  in- 
compatible this  interpretation  of  Christianity  is  with  the  spirit 
and  method  of  war.  The  impression  that  will  be  left  upon  the 
reader  will  be  that  either  the  interpretation  of  Christianity 
must  be  radically  changed  or  participation  in  war  must  be 
absolutely  refused,  since  the  two  are  completely  incompatible." 


"  IF  I  HAD  TIME." 

If  I  had  the  time  to  find  a  place 
And  sit  me  down  full  face  to  face, 

With  my  better  self,  that  cannot  show 

In  my  daily  life  that  rushes  so: 
It  might  be  then  I  would  see  my  soul 
Was  stumbling  still  toward  the  shining  goal, 
I  might  be  nerved  by  the  thought  sublime — 

If  I  had  the  time! 

If  I  had  the  time  to  let  my  heart 

Speak  out  and  take  in  my  life  apart, 
To  look  about  and  to  stretch  a  hand 
To  a  comrade  quartered  in  no-luck  land; 

Ah,  God!  If  I  might  but  just  sit  still 

And  hear  the  note  of  the  whippoorwill, 

I  think  that  my  wish  with  God's  would  rhyme — 
If  I  had  the  time! 

— Richard  Burton. 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Execution  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS.  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER,  Women's  Work-  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT,  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 

Twenty  dollars  for  the  French  reconstruction  work  has  come  from 
the  "Friends'  Church"  in  Gibadra,  Cuba.  This  is  one  of  the  Friends' 
Mission  stations  and  the  story  of  its  own  financial  struggles  only  empha- 
sizes the  spirit  in  which  the  contribution  is  made. 


This  is  the  kind  of  village  the  Unit  workers  have  been  assigned  to  re- 
build in  the  Meuse.  "Neuilly  is  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Verdun," 
writes  Tom  Steere,  who  is  with  the  building  department.  It  is  just  on 
the  verge  of  "no  man's  land"  and  i's  clogged  up  with  trenches  and  barbed 
wire  entanglements.  Only  one  house  is  repairable,  so  completely  has 
the  village  been  destroyed.  The  village  was  in  German  hands  until  last 
Fall,  when  the  Americans  routed  them  out.  Not  far  to  the  west  is  the 
Argonne  forest.  We  passed  through  it  the  other  day.  Gun  emplacements, 
narrow-gauge  railroads,  camouflage  netting  and  deserted  camps  were 
everywhere.  .  .  When  we  first  came  to  this  deserted  village,  we  had 
scarcely  a  roof  over  us;  no  supplies  and  no  transport.  To  obtain  one 
room  we  had  to  put  on  new  roof,  put  in  two  floors,  make  windows  and 
doors  and  move  ten  tons  of  rocks  which  were  protecting  a  former  dugout 
in  the  cellar.    It  was  a  hard  life  at  first. 

The  practice  in  these  villages  is  to  build  temporary  portable  houses  on 
the  outskirts,  in  which  the  returning  emigrees  can  live  until  they  have  re- 


built their  permanent  houses  on  their  old  plots.  The  peasants  always 
insist  on  building  on  the  old  site  if  it  is  physically  possible  to  do  it. 

Publicity  in  the  local  papers  is  well  under  way.  The  "home  papers" 
of  the  reconstructionists  will  from  time  to  time  carry  stories  of  the  French 
work  with  special  mention  of  the  men  concerned.  If  there  are  any  parents 
or  friends  of  the  workers  who  have  not  returned  the  information  blanks 
sent  to  them,  they  should  do  so  at  once  in  order  that  the  article  on  our 
work  may  go  forward  to  the  local  press  as  soon  as  possible.  Any  persons 
receiving  interesting  letters  from  reconstructionists  will  do  us  a  great  favor 
and  service  if  they  will  copy  all  or  the  best  parts  of  them  and  send  them  to 
us  at  once.    Photographs  are  also  in  great  demand. 

Watch  this  column  next  week  for  special  articles  on  important  devel- 
opments in  the  Service  Committee  work. 


Cable  Received  From  France,  Third  Month  5,  1919. 

"Ezra  Moore  died  Second  Month  27th,  of  pneumonia,  in  hospital  in 
Havre.    Was  enroute  for  America." 

Ezra  Moore  was  twenty-six  years  old  and  lived  at  Dudley,  N.  C, 
was  married  and  had  a  child  five  weeks  old.  On  his  blank  he  stated  in 
answer  to  "What  motives  led  you  to  apply  for  service  in  this  Unit?" 
"After  more  than  a  year's  careful  and  prayerful  consideration,  I  have  de- 
cided that  in  this  world's  crisis  I  can  best  serve  my  country,  mankind  and 
God  as  a  member  of  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit." 

Recent  Arrivals  in  France. 

Esther  Catharine  Andrews,  Whittier,  Calif.;  Russell  B.  Hampton, 
Salem,  Ohio;  Hamer  Vernon  Hostetler,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Harry  M. 
Liechty,  Sterling,  Ohio;  Thurman B.  Markle,  Gaston,  Indiana;  R.  Bryan 
Michener,  Wichita,  Kansas;  Mildred  Louise  Nichols,  Carey,  Ohio:  James 
B.  Smith,  Jr.,  Eureka,  New  York;  Morris  N.  Tomlinson,  Westfield,  In- 
diana; Paul  L.  Whitely,  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Contributions  of  Clothing,  Etc.,  Week  Ending  Third  Month  8, 1919. 
Thirty-nine,  in  all;  5  from  Mennonites. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Anthony  Benezet  House  was  formally  opened  for  inspection  on 
the  evening  of  the  eleventh.  Something  more  than  $10,000  have  been 
spent,  and  the  Joseph  Sturge,  the  Western  District  Colored  School,  and 
the  Benezet  School  are  now  actually  combined  in  a  modern  settlement. 
The  day  nursery,  where  mothers  can  leave  their  babies  at  eight  cents  a 
day,  is  an  attractive  new  feature  of  the  work.  Besides  the  First-day  school 
there  will  be  a  kindergarten,  classes  in  cooking  and  the  domestic  arts. 
The  audience  room  was  well  filled  in  the  evening  of  the  opening,  and 
Friends  spoke  for  each  of  the  several  lines  of  work  in  the  Consolidation. 

We  are  glad  to  note,  at  the  suggestion  of  Edward  C.  Wood,  that  a 
stenographer  is  now  again  at  the  Friends' Institute  and  open  to  work  which 
any  one  may  have  occasion  to  throw  her  way. 

Alice  G.  Lewis  arrived  in  these  parts  Third  Month  1st.  She  hopes  to 
meet  with  Friends  during  the  next  two  months.  At  present  she  is  making 
her  headquarters  with  Ellen  W.  Longstreth,  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Anyone 
wishing  to  make  appointments  for  her  to  speak  would  best  apply  to 
Julia  Cope  Collins,  at  Haverford,  Pa. 

The  principal  of  the  Girls'  School,  Tokio,  S.  Hirakawa,  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  He  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  Friends, 
to  attend  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  to  study  our  school  system, 
curricula,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  learn  something  of  our  methods  of  farming. 
He  has  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  All-Friends'  Peace  Conference 
from  the  Japan  Yearly  Meeting.  He  will  stay  in  this  country  a  year. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Third  Month  15,  1919. 

Received  from  17  Meetings  $32,686.70 

Received  from  1 0  Individuals   1 ,03 1 .00 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   130.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   3.10 

$33,851.30 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 
Treasurer. 
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THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Endowments  Matured  in  1918    -  $3,307,534 

The  satisfaction  of  these  Policy- 
holders is  a  valuable  assistance  to 
Provident  Agents, 'who  do  not  have 
to  theorize  about  what  is  the  best 
form  of  policy.  They  quote  the 
Hindsight  of  these  satisfied  Policy- 
holders. 

Average  Age  at  Maturity  of  Endowments 
issued  in  1918—63. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWstters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       ->  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  ISL  J. 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  tie  Year 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 

Pocono  Manor  Winter  Inn 

Come  and  enjoy  the  Winter  Sports: 
Skating,  Sleighing,  Skiing,  Ski-jor- 
ing, Snowshoeing,  Toboganning  and 
Coasting.  New  half-mile  coasting 
hill  and  toboggan  course. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager, 
Pocibno  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Sprues  16« 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  33.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Special  Attention  Gicen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone         :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 


L 


TELEPHONE    LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 


Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


^Optician 

^^TH/6lt!ST.r^ 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  boo\s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  wor\  of  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 
American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 
THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 
THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 
A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

WALL    PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R  R. 
Established  1849.      Bru  'Phonk 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Sattertkwaite 
S>2  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRKN  I  ON.  H.  J. 


WANTED  -by  woman  employed  in  social  work,  board  for 
self  and  son,  aged  two,  with  intelligent  care  for  child 
during  day.  Address  "P"  The  Fkiend,  207  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia. 


rpEACHERS  WANTED— Lansdowne  Friends'  School 
wishes  to  secure  for  the  academic  year  1919  and  1920, 
teachers  of  experience  in  kindergarten  and  the  grades. 
Application  may  be  made  to  Saml.  W,  Jones,  15  East 
Strafford  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

ATLANTIC  CITY  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  needs  an  ex- 
perienced  kindergartener  for  year  1919-20.  Address 
Helen  L.  Forsythe,  Principal. 


rpHE  ALIEN  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  has  machinists, 
L  bookkeepers,  gardeners,  cooks,  laborers,  etc.,  ready  to 
be  paroled  from  internment  camps.  Friends  having 
positions  open,  which  are  not  sought  by  Americans,  please 
call  up  Market  4005.    Arthur  .1.  Vail,  304  Arch  Street. 

WANTED — -A  matron  for  Friends'  Homo,  Newtown. 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  1919.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown,  Pa 

17*011  RENT  (Furnished)  —  The  pleasant,  all-the-\  car- 
■  round  home  in  Moorcstown,  Now  .lorsey,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  the  valley.  Heated  by  hot  water, 
lighted  by  electricity.  Excellent  cook  Stove,  Neat  Friends 
Meeting  and  Academy,  on  same  side  ot  street.  Near  rail- 
road station.  Trolley  passing  the  door.  Parage.  Kitchen 
garden.  Fruit.  Apply  to  M.  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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GERMANTOWN  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

wishes  to  secure  for  the  academic  year 
1919-1920: 

1.  An  assistant  to  the  physical  director  who 
will  teach  about  eight  periods  per  week  in  the 
Intermediate  School,  or  possibly  in  the  High 
School,  preferably  mathematics  or  science.  A 
young  man  is  required  of  fine  character,  experi- 
enced in  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics  (football 
an  important  consideration)  able  to  inspire  the 
boys  with  high  ideals  of  sport  and  character;  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  and 
successful  teacher  of  physical  training. 

2.  For  the  year  1919-1920  only,  to  take  the 
place  of  a  teacher  on  leave  of  absence,  an  experi- 
enced teacher  for  Intermediate  work  who  has 
specialized  in  geography. 

3.  An  assistant  teacher  to  work  chiefly  in  the 
Primary  Department  and  partly  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Department;  this  position  to  include 
regular  classroom  work  with  the  Third  Primary 
pupils,  and  elementary  sloyd  and  carpenter  work 
for  the  Primary  Classes,  together  with  some  hand 
work  in  the  Intermediate  School. 

4.  A  teacher  to  fill  in  a  miscellaneous  program 
in  the  High  School  and  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment, preferably  along  lines  of  science  and 
mathematics  or  history. 

All  applications  should  be  made  promptly 
to  Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Principal,  German- 
town  Friends'  School,  Coulter  Street, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test  ? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron* 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR, 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

■  

FULL     PARTICULA  RS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


FOR 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


For  Rent 


The  La\e  View  House, 
at  NEW  LISBON.  N.  J. 

Pleasantly  located  on  the  south  bank  of  a  lake  on 
Rancocas  Creek,  29  miles  due  east  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Sea  Side  Park. 

The  House,  containing  15  rooms  and  bath,  is  in  prime 
condition;  supplied  with  pure  artesian  water  and  sewage. 
Fifteen  acres  of  cleared  and  timbered  land;  a  large 
pavilion  in  the  woods  on  the  bank  of  the  lake;  boating, 
bathing,  fishing  and  pine  air  privileges. 

RENTAL.  $50.00  PER  MONTH. 

23  officers  and  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  Camp  Dix 
Pumping  Station  near  by,  sleep  in  barracks,  but  desire 
table  board  at  the  House. 

ABRAM  BROWN.  Agent,  New  Lisbon.  N.  J. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C.  Ballioger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Strattoo 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


J 


Parents : 


What  College  to  Select? 
An  Important  Question! 


Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  /we„< 


EARLHAM. 


INDIANA 


TUNESASSA 


IMPR0V 


6.000 


MAINTE 


UIPMENT 


To  Yield  6.65' 


^^FIRST  and   refunding  mortgage 
6%  bond  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Co.,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  at  95j^- 
Net  earnings  are  twice  bond  charges. 
In  $100  and  $500  pieces,  also. 

Circular  upon  request  for  PF-212. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Office*  in  47  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone— 5400  Locust 


The  following  books  are  on  sale  at 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET       -       -       -  PHILADELPHIA 

A  Boy's  Religion  from  Memory  Jones  $0.75 

Christ  and  War  Wilson  .65 

The  Church  and  the  Hour  Scudder  1  00 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  paper  cover  .30 

I  Appeal  Unto  Ceasar  paper  cover  .50 

Manhood  of  the  Master  Fosdick  .75 

The  New  Social  Outlook  Morland  .65 

New  Wars  For  Old  Holmes  1 .50 

Personality  of  God  Grubb  .75 

Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel.  .  Rausc  Mibusch  1.50 

The  Seed  of  the  Kingdom  Street  .50 

The  Social  Problem  Ell  wood  1.25 

The  Weapon  Unsheathed  Wilson  .50 

War  and  Its  Alleged  Benefits  Novicow  1.25 

FOR  CHILDREN 

Shaggycoat,  the  Biography  of  a  Beaver   1.25 

Hebrew  Heroes  Jones  1.00 

St.  Paul  the  Hero  Jones  1.00 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 
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spiritual  enrichment,  and  for  just  as 
patible  with  such  enrichment. 

much  action  as  is 
J.  H. 

com 
B. 

J.  Henrv  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

LIBERAL. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe 
Mart  Ward, 


'  |  Con 


tributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


'New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men; 
The  world  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  days  were  best; 
And,  doubtless,  after  us,  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we, — 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth." 

— Lowell. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  sessions  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  are  included 
in  the  week  beginning  Third  Month  30th.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  holds  one  session  on  Seventh-day, 
Third  Month  29th,  and  another  on  Third-day,  the  second  of 
Fourth  Month,  at  ten  o'clock. 


THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

There  is,  apparently,  a  growing  tendency  to  think  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  terms  of  action,  not  being — in  what  it 
does,  rather  than  in  what  it  can  become.  Thus,  in  anticipating 
Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  who  carry  burdens  of  causes,  or  of 
institutions,  may  ask  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  all  concerned  for  the  meeting  to  .take  these  over,  and 
so  "  to  widen  the  interest." 

A  writer  in  the  Churchman  Afield  (the  religious  page  of  the 
Boston  Transcript)  deals  with  this  subject  as  it  applies  to  the 
Church  at  large.  He  says,  "There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  cor- 
porate adventure;  if  the  soul  must  be  adventurous,  so  must  the 
Church.  But  the  corporate  experience  rests  upon  the  individ- 
ual experience,  and  to  bracket  the  two  as  equally  important 
and  primary  is  sheer  confusion." 

This  relation  between  corporate  experience  and  individual 
experience  seems  most  important  to  have  in  mind  in  anticipat- 
ing our  annual  gathering.  Evidently  both  functions  are  con- 
templated in  the  constitution  of  our  meetings,  but  it  is  all 
too  easy  for  the  "  group  functioning"  to  make  a  way  of  escape 
for  the  individual  from  the  very  '  adventure"  that  is  calculated 
to  call  out  the  utmost  of  faith  and  faithfulness.  "The  psy- 
chological stimulus  of  crowds,"  to  quote  another  phrase  from 
the  same  article,  has  very  possibly  a  more  direct  bearing  upon 
personal  Christian  adventure,  than  upon  group  action.  There 
are  fifty-one  weeks  of  our  Christian  life  quite  as  important 
as  the  one  in  which  Yearly  Meeting  occurs.  We  should  aim 
at  such  communion  together  "with  the  Eternal"  during  this 
one  week,  that  the  whole  year  will  be  tinctured  with  the  spirit 
of  Communion.    Yearly  Meeting  must  be  for  this  personal 


Our  friend,  Isaac  Sharpless,  recently  called  attention  to  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  position  of  a  Liberal  under  the 
stress  of  these  volcanic  times.  Honest,  thinking  people  are 
carried  or  driven  to  extremes.  At  the  conservative  end  we 
have  the  reactionary,  the  Tory  or  the  Bourbon.  At  the  liberal 
end  we  have  the  socialist,  the  bolshevik  and  the  revolutionist. 
Neither  extreme  can  regard  the  other  with  any  feeling  but 
that  of  extreme  apprehension.  In  normal  times  we  may  con- 
sider Liberal  as  connoting,  neutral,  an  easy-going  mean  be- 
tween either  kind  of  militancy.  Under  the  present  strained  con- 
ditions such  a  character  can  not  be  charged  to  the  real  Liberal. 
In  civil  and  religious  life  (there  should  be  no  such  division)  it  is 
the  difficult  position  to  maintain.  It  is,  by  far,  easier  to  go 
with  the  crowd  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  If,  however, 
the  position  of  a  Liberal  can  be  maintained,  so  as  to  keep  an 
open  mind  to  the  warnings  of  the  radical  conservatives,  as 
well  as  to  the  demands  of  the  radical  democrats,  may  we  not 
prove  to  be  a  steadying  force  in  the  community?  We  com- 
mend the  nice  discrimination  of  our  friend  on  this  subject  to 
thr  Draverful  attention  of  Friends  as  they  assemble,  for  Yearlv 
Meeting. 

m  J-  H.  B. 

"A  DIVISION  BECAUSE  OF  HIM." 

Our  Lord  is  both  the  reconciler  and  the  divider  of  men. 
In  Him  Jew  and  Gentile  become  one  body  and  find  to  their 
surprise  the  middle  wall  of  partition  gone.  In  Him  rival 
nationalities  and  competing  classes  may  discover  the  secret 
of  that  international  and  social  co-operation  in  which  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  the  most  sober  thinkers  of  the  day  are 
compelled  to  recognize  the  only  way  out  of  the  present  chaos 
of  opposing  tendencies. 

And  what  is  true  of  Christ,  we  may  also  declare,  in  measure, 
of  Christianity.  For  that  is  only  another  name  for  Christ's 
extension  into  history:  the  unseen  yet  spiritually  present  Christ 
active  to-day  in  the  hearts  and  affairs  of  men.  Christianity 
is  a  healing,  comforting,  reconciling  spirit  continuously  at 
work  to  counteract  the  ills  of  time,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens, 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes 
and  the  oil  of  joy  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  It  is  the  redeem- 
ing life  of  Jesus  continued  from  generation  to  generation,  re- 
pairing wrongs,  drying  tears,  building  up  broken  hearts,  break- 
ing the  chains  of  captives  and  ever  preparing  a  better  day 
that  is  sure  to  come. 

But  this  same  reconciling  Christ  is  also  the  divider  of  men. 
It  is  written:  "There  was  a  division  among  the  people  because 
of  Him,"  and  that  cleavage  continues  till  our  day.  Everyone 
who  has  to  do  with  Christ  must  make  up  his  mind  on  which 
side  of  the  dividing  line  he  would  be  found.  Neutrality  is 
impossible.  Christ's  teaching  and  Spirit  act  like  a  chemical 
solvent  wherever  they  get  entrance.  They  produce  a  separa- 
tion between  the  right  and  the  wrong:  the  true  and  the  false, 
the  real  and  the  pretended;  that  which  is  from  on  high  and 
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that  which  is  from  beneath.  Wherever  Christ  is  at  work 
men  must  declare  themselves.  Let  them  face  those  eyes 
which  are  like  flames  of  fire,  and  they  know  they  are  found  out. 
They  have  met  One  they  cannot  trifle  with,  who  can  read  them 
through  and  through,  and  beneath  whose  scrutiny  every  man 
finds  his  own  level. 

To  faith,  as  to  the  seer  in  Patmos,  the  heavens  are  opened 
and  "the  Word  of  God"  goes  forth  victoriously  on  "the  white 
horse"  of  a  righteous  cause  to  make  war  with  "the  sword  of 
His  mouth"  against  every  obstruction  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Faith  has  her  own  interpretation  of  history. 
She  sees  her  Lord  "crowned  with  many  crowns,"  symbols  of 
past  victories  and  guarantees  of  future  triumphs.  Where 
other  eyes  can  only  see  a  great  calamity,  faith  can  see  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  "judgment  unto  victory."  There 
have  been  many  such  comings.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  first  century  was  such  a  coming;  but  it  was  also  the  sign 
of  the  arising  of  a  more  glorious  dispensation,  the  descent  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  whose  open  gates  welcomed  the  nations 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth — a  catholic  church  and 
not  a  mere  Jewish  sect.  The  fall  of  imperial  Rome  in  the  fifth 
century  was  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  civilization  and  the 
beginning  of  the  dark  ages.  But  it  meant  also  the  bringing 
of  the  northern  Barbarians  within  the  sphere  of  Christian 
influence  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  our  modern  world 
and  of  its  more  Christian  civilization.  The  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  apparent  triumph  of 
the  crescent  over  the  cross  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Sophia, 
was  regarded  as  "  the  end  of  the  world"  by  Christendom.  But 
it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  brought  about  the  renascence 
of  Europe,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  re-discovery  of  the 
arts  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece;  above  all  the  republica- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  outbreak  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  ultimate  emancipation  of  millions  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  papacy  and  the  dawn  of  liberty  still  brightening 
towards  a  more  perfect  day  before  our  eyes.  Recent  and 
present  world-movements,  however  much  apart  from  His 
methods,  also  come  within  the  framework  of  His  purposes. 
The  unequal  struggle  of  long  oppressed  nationalities  for  free- 
dom and  of  crushed  down  unprivileged  classes  for  elemental 
human  rights,  is  His  "division";  and  "in  Righteousness  He 
doth  judge  and  make  war!" 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  issue  between  Christ  and  Anti- 
Christ,  between  that  Spirit  which  finds  its  symbol  in  the  Cross 
— the  Lamb  spirit — and  that  spirit  of  enmity  against  the  Cross 
of  Christ — the  beast  spirit — which  centres  in  self.  Thus  does 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  reveal  the  Spirit  in  which  individuals 
and  nations  can  alone  find  their  recovery  and  peace. 

The  followers  of  the  Lamb — the  sons  of  God — are  led  by 
this  Spirit,  and  in  this  Spirit  they,  too,  make  war  upon  the 
entrenchments  of  the  power  of  darkness  and  in  this  Spirit  they 
push  forward  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  light.  This 
Spirit  differentiates  them  from  all  around  and  makes  them  "  a 
peculiar  people,"  conscious  of  their  separation  from  "the 
golden  image"  doomed  to  destruction,  and  one  with  "  the  Stone 
cut  out  without  hands"  which  will  take  its  place.  Till  then 
they  gladly  "go  forth  unto  Christ  without  the  camp,  bearing 
His  reproach,  having  here  no  continuing  city." 

Yet  not  in  pride,  nor  pharisaic  separation 

Would  they  go  forth  to  Him  without  the  camp; 

His  holy  beauty  all  their  occupation — 

His  light  within  their  trusty  guide  and  lamp. 

Max  I.  Reich. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

An  Interpretation. 
After  the  war,  what?   When  unexpectedly  Peace  bids  the 
cause  of  destruction,  suffering  and  death  to  stay  its  progress, 
what  next? 

In  a  world  where  God  and  hope  persist  only  one  answer  can 
come.  Rebuild,  reconstruct,  start  life  anew,  from  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  comes  the  one  inevitable  reply.  There 
could  be  no  other  answer,  human  nature  being  such  as  it  is. 

Like  most  popular  terms,  however,  Reconstruction  requires 
an  interpretation.  For  the  implications  of  the  work  may 
make  a  radical  difference  in  its  significance  to  the  future  of  the 
world.  In  it  may  lie  the  hope  of  world  brotherhood;  it  may 
be  the  slogan  of  special  privilege  and  selfishness. 

To  some  of  our  illustrious  senators  it  means  a  speedy  and 
thorough  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  party  partition  lest  some 
of  the  treasured  shibboleths  of  party  worship  escape  through 
the  breach  of  a  war-time  truce.  It  means  awakening  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  we  may  reassure 
ourselves  of  our  cozy  isolation  from  Europe's  tangled  problems. 
It  means  asserting  our  independence  of,  as  opposed  to  our  in- 
terdependence upom  other  nations  and  peoples.  Instead  of 
helping  to  make  the  world  "  Safe  for  Democracy"  by  a  League 
of  Nations  they  would  add  to  our  Espionage  Law  already  in 
force,  the  newly  proposed  "Anti-anarchists"  statute  which 
would  do  away  with  all  challenging  of  recognized  social  and 
economic  standards  and  reconstruct  life  in  America  (why  worry 
about  others)  "  in  accordance  with  national  safety." 

If  the  "Reconstruction  Conference"  of  business  men  at 
Atlantic  City  is  our  criterion  of  judgment,  Reconstruction  for 
the  commercial  man  means  "  Full  benefits  of  the  driving  force 
of  private  initiative,"  "tremendous  cuts  in  revenues  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  in  order  that  business  may  be  unhampered 
in  expanding" — a  period  of  unlimited  prosperity — for  the 
man  who  is  already  prosperous.  To  make  firm  the  business 
methods  of  war  time  which  have  rapidly  centralized  wealth 
during  the  war;  to  remove  the  inconvenient  handicaps  imposed 
by  war-time  demands, — this  is  Reconstruction.  This  general 
attitude  was,  however,  seasoned  with  a  touch  of  idealism  when 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  advocated  a  more  liberal  policy 
toward  labor. 

To  Labor,  Reconstruction  spells  all  the  way  from  a  fight 
to  retain  war  wages  and  gradually  to  improve  working  and 
living  conditions  to  class  revolution  and  Bolshevism.  It  has 
already  issued  in  the  organization  of  a  new  national  party  which 
will  have  its  first  try-out  at  the  polls  in  the  Chicago  elections. 
For  labor,  Reconstruction  is  hardly  as  apt  an  expression  as 
Construction.  As  it  was  2000  years  ago,  so  now  the  man 
who  toils  is  the  man  who  brings  hope  of  a  new  world,  Will 
Labor  to-day  remember  the  Master  Laborer's  way  of  approach 
to  this  new  world? 

To  the  Church  it  has  already  meant  a  challenge  to  feed  the 
hungry — and  large  sums  are  given  for  Armenian-Jewish  re- 
lief— to  increase  missionary  activity,  Home  and  Foreign — 
and  huge  budgets  are  planned;  to  forget  petty  differences  and 
to  move  forward  with  a  united  front.  But  whither?  Shall 
it  challenge  sin,  special  privilege,  'un-Christian,  international 
and  economic  policies?  From  Canadian  Methodism  comes 
the  first  hopeful  response  of  a  large  and  powerful  body  in 
America.  Representing  one  million  people— probably  the 
most  powerful  Protestant  group  in  Canada — their  Conference 
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meeting  at  Hamilton.  Ontario,  recently  laid  down  a  boldly 
Christian  policy  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Special  privilege  condemned. 

2.  Democratic  Commercial  Organization. 
),    Profits  for  labor  and  capital. 

4.  Old  age  insurance. 

5.  Unearned  wealth  dangerous. 

6.  Profiteering  condemned. 

7.  Nationalization  of  national  resources. 

8.  Menace  of  the  Company  owned  town. 

9.  Sympathy  with  labor. 

i^See  Nra!  Republic,  issue  Second  Month  8,  19 19.) 

And  is  not  the  living  of  such  idealism  as  this  the  function 
of  the  Church  in  Reconstruction?  If  she  has  at  her  command 
the  resources  of  Heaven,  if  she  is  championing  the  cause  of 
Christ,  the  Righteousness  of  God,  then  she  need  aim  at  noth- 
ing short  of  bringing  in  His  Kingdom. 

For  Friends  there  are  channels  already  open  for  the  expres- 
sion of  this  idealism,  this  Christian  chivalry.  Already  those 
who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  work  of  our  unit  in  France 
have  felt  truly  "The  Kingdom  is  within  reach."  Hear  this 
message  which  has  just  come  to  hand  from  one  of  the  boys 
now  helping  build  demountable  houses  at  Dole:  "Though  I 
speak  with  boldness  the  truth  of  the  ages,  but  am  destitute  of 
Christ  1  am  become  a  loud  sounding  trumpet  or  clanging  cym- 
bal; though  I  dream  of  special  privileges  for  myself,  or  even 
if  I  dream  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Nations,  but  am  destitute  of 
Christ,  I  am  nothing.  Though  I  be  farming  and  seemingly 
living  only  for  myself;  or  if  I  be  in  Reconstruction  work  and 
seemingly  living  for  my  neighbor  only,  but  am  destitute  of 
Christ  it  profits  me  nothing."  It  is  Christ  translated  in  terms 
of  every  relationship  of  life  which  is  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion of  Friends  to  world  Reconstruction.  The  conferences 
which  are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  various  centers  of  Friends 
by  members  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
should  mean  much  in  getting  this  ideal,  this  basic  motive,  into 
our  inner  lives.  Reconstruction,  like  charity,  begins  at  home, 
but  if  it  begins  there  it  will  not  remain  there.  France  and 
Russia  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  will  "  become  our 
brother  whose  keeper  we  are." 

Clarence  E.  Pickett. 

For  "The  Friend." 

LETTER  FROM  JAPAN. 

Yesterday  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  young  girl.  She  had 
just  stepped  out  of  childhood,  and  had  entered  a  beautiful 
girlhood,  crowned  with  Christian  faith.  She  did  not  herself 
know  that  her  face  carried  a  message  of  gentleness  and  unsel- 
fishness, to  those  who  saw  her.  She  was  so  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing, that  when  she  slipped  into  her  seat  in  the  Bible  Class, 
one  hardly  noticed  it,  and  yet  when  illness  kept  her  away,  there 
seemed  a  strange  vacancy.  I  nfluenza,  followed  by  pneumonia, 
has  claimed  her  among  its  many  victims,  and  her  widowed 
mother  has  lost  her  oldest  child,  and  I,  too,  am  sad,  for  she 
was  one  of  my  girls. 

The  funeral  service  for  this  girl,  whose  last  words  were  words 
of  prayer  to  the  Christian  God,  was  Shinto.  A  priest  in  long, 
white  robes,  with  a  high  gauze  hat  on  his  head,  officiated, 
chanting  a  prayer  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  The  mourners 
sat  on  the  floor  in  a  half  circle  in  front  of  the  casket,  with 
bowed  heads,  and  when  the  prayer  was  finished,  went  one  by 
one  to  say  a  last  farewell,  and  to  lay  a  small  brand  of  a  sacred 
tree  before  the  casket  as  a  parting  token.  It  was  solemn  and 
simple,  and  an  atmosphere  in  which  one  could  pray  to  the  true 
Father,  who  was  hers  and  mine  and  all  men's.  He  was  there, 
too,  1  could  feel,  undeterred  by  the  non-Christian  rites,  and  1 


knew  that  He  had  welcomed  my  friend  into  the  heavenly 
courts. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  guests  waited  outside  on 
the  street,  while  the  men  of  the  family,  preceded  by  a  man 
carrying  a  lantern — a  relic  of  the  time  when  funerals  were 
always  held  at  night — passed  in  front  of  them,  making  bows 
of  recognition  to  all  who  had  come.  Then  they  turned  and 
followed  the  casket,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  men,  draped 
in  white,  to  the  last  resting  place  of  the  body,  under  the  shadow 
of  temple  walls.    Thus  were  body  and  spirit  separated  in  death. 

Edith  F.  Sharpless. 

Mito,  Japan,  Second  Month  7,  1919. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends'  Temperance  As- 
sociation will  be  held  this  year  on  the  afternoon  of  Third  Month 
31st,  at  four  o'clock.  The  address  of  the  occasion  is  to  be 
given  by  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  the  distinguished  legal  adviser 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  He  is  a  keen,  forceful  speaker, 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  have  some  illuminating  things 
to  say  on  law  enforcement,  the  meaning  of  "  concurrent  action," 
the  definition  of  "intoxicating  liquors,"  etc.  A  large  attend- 
ance is  expected. 


The  Fifth  Query  is  likely  to  receive  some  special  considera- 
tion at  our  Yearly  Meeting  this  year.  The  use  of  the  word 
illicit  instead  of  "unnecessary"  would  seem  to  be  less  open 
to  criticism  under  a  law  that  defines  the  limits  of  necessity. 
The  query  then  would  read,  "Are  you  careful  to  discourage 
the  illicit  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors? 
Do  you  avoid  attendance  at  theatres,  operas,  dances  and  other 
harmful  diversions,  and  are  you  careful  to  keep  in  true  sim- 
plicity at  the  times  of  marriages,  burials  and  on  all  other 
occasions?"  The  whole  query  springs  from  a  righteous  con- 
cern for  temperance  in  all  things.  We  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
the  spirit  of  it  in  our  attention  to  its  specific  requirements. 
If  one  may  venture  a  paraphrase,  it  might  be  something'like 
this,  Do  you  avoid  and  discourage  all  personal  habits,  social 
customs  and  forms  of  entertainment  or  commemoration  that 
tend  to  injure  the  body,  pervert  the  mind  or  dwarf  the  soul? 


The  Annual  Inquiry  that  has  been  made  every  year  for 
more  than  fifty  years  at  the  request  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
pursuance  of  the  "advices"  in  the  Discipline  regarding  the 
avoidance  of  the  use  of  "  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage" 
will  come  up  also  for  consideration  in  the  light  of  the  new  law. 
It  is  well  known  that  we  are  practically  a  body  of  total  ab- 
stainers from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  beverage.  Yet  the 
reports  continue  to  show  that  we  have  members  who,  under 
various  excuses,  continue  to  drink  intoxicants  occasionally. 
It  is  likely  that  most  of  these  will  now,  out  of  respect  for  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  desist  from  using  such  beverages 
even  if  offered  to  them.  Others,  however,  holding  to  a  nar- 
row, untenable  view  regarding  "personal  liberty,"  may  dis- 
regard the  law  and  manufacture  such  drinks  for  their  own 
use,  or  indulge  in  their  use  in  the  homes  of  their  friends  where 
the  law  is  violated.  If  we  discontinue  the  inquiry,  will  such 
practice  as  this  be  any  more  prevalent  than  otherwise?  On 
the  other  hand,  shall  we  ask  our  members  whether  or  not  they 
are  violators  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land?  Is  not  the 
situation  now  one  that  shifts  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
such  offenders  upon  the  overseers  before  it  rests  upon  the 
meeting  as  a  body?  Or  should  the  overseers  be  assisted  by 
special  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  this  particular 
subject?  Subordinate  meetings  are  entitled  to  specific  in- 
structions on  these  points. 


The  Transition  Period. — We  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  Pro- 
hibition people  in  Pennsylvania  to  minimize  the  difficulties 
that  are  sure  to  arise  in  the  transition  of  this  State  from  high 
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license  to  Prohibition.  The  liquor  traffic  was  established 
here  and  license  fees  were  exacted  from  it  as  far  back  as  1654. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  moment  there  has  never  been 
a  day  that  the  commonwealth  and  its  various  units  were  not 
receiving  a  considerable  portion  of  their  revenue  from  this 
source.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Federal  revenue,  the  State  and 
local  units  have  for  many  years  been  receiving  from  liquor 
approximately  f 6,000,000  in  the  form  of  taxes.  So  there 
must  be  a  readjustment  of  taxation  to  make  up  this  amount. 
Compared  with  the  total  revenues  of  the  State,  it  is  small  and 
will  be  speedily  overcome  by  the  reduction  resulting  from  de- 
crease of  crime  and  poverty.  But  for  the  present  moment 
it  is  an  item  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

There  are  over  10,000  saloons  which,  including  bartenders 
and  proprietors,  give  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of 
men.  The  proprietors  will  be  obliged  to  change  to  some  other 
line  of  business,  while  the  bartenders  will  be  obliged  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  Every  Prohibition  advocate  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  these  men 
to  transfer  to  some  other  line  of  work.  Toward  every  one  of 
them  who  shows  a  desire  peaceably  to  readjust  himself  to  the 
new  conditions  the  dry  forces  must  show  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  helpfulness.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  discreditable  and 
make  increasingly  difficult  the  proper  enforcement  of  and 
respect  for  the  law. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  anyone  should  have  other 
than  an  optimistic  outlook  on  this  transition  period.  Dif- 
ficulties there  will  be  galore,  but  gradually  they  will  be  over- 
come. We  have  seen  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  under 
quarantine  for  a  great  epidemic  and  their  behavior  was  with 
few  exceptions  above  question.  We  have  seen  them  under  the 
stress  of  war  and  their  conduct  was  such  as  to  inspire  the  ut- 
most confidence.  The  transition  period  will  begin  almost 
immediately  and  will  last  for  several  years,  but  once  it  is  past 
there  will  be  no  power  on  earth  to  make  Pennsylvania  take  a 
backward  step  and  return  to  the  conditions  that  are  prevalent 
to-day. — American  Issue. 


Prohibition  and  Crime. — Before  us  lies  a  detailed  report  of 
arrests  in  Detroit  during  the  last  eight  months  of  license  as 
compared  with  the  first  eight  months  under  Prohibition.  It 
is  issued  by  George  W.  Walters,  deputy  police  commissioner 
of  the  largest  city  in  the  world  which  has  as  yet  tried  Pro- 
hibition. Detroit  became  dry  May  1,  1918,  and  this  covers 
the  eight  months'  period  immediately  preceding  and  that 
immediately  following.  We  have  grouped  kindred  offenses 
to  secure  brevity  and  the  following  table  shows  the  results: 

NUMBER  OF  ARRESTS 


Offense 

Under 

Under 

Per  Cent 

License 

Prohibition 

Reduction 

2,090 

1,053 

50 

. .  .  .  1,836 

1,137 

38 

,  .  ,  ,  972 

702 

30 

Murder  

.   .  97 

46 

53 

Keeping  bawdy  house 

215 

126 

42 

10,779 

4,209 

61 

10,086 

2,237 

78 

Begging  and  vagrancy 

338 

48 

86 

Prostitution  

771 

433 

44 

503 

307 

39 

Non-support  

469 

245 

48 

28,156 

10,543 

64 

Herein  is  a  hint  of  what  may  be  expected  to  happen  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh  and  smaller  cities  of  the  State  if  Prohibition 
gets  a  square  deal  and  a  fair  trial.  A  study  of  the  above  re- 
sults will  convince  anyone  who  is  at  all  reasonable  that  Pro- 
hibition inevitably  means  less  crime  and  less  taxation  to 
take  care  of  the  results  of  crime. — American  Issue. 


A  Substitute  for  the  Saloon. — What  sort  of  a  place 
would  it  be?  We  are  told  it  must  be  "  a  place  where  democracy 
is  the  prevailing  spirit,  where  the  social  instinct  can  be  cul- 


tivated without  patronizing,  and  where  the  limitations  of 
men's  conditions  are  no  barrier  to  equality."  That  certainly 
would  be  ideal,  but  suppose  we  proceed  to  try  it  out  with  an 
average  group  of  the  ordinary  saloon  patrons.  Of  course  we 
must  not  make  any  regulations  about  dress,  or  cleanliness  of 
person,  or  nationality,  or  race,  or  occupation.  How  about 
smoking,  chewing  and  spitting?  profanity?  boxing?  quarrel- 
ling? How  about  loud  talk?  dancing  performances?  coarse 
movies?  games  of  chance?  wagering?  To  please  the  crowd 
it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  most  of  these  things  all  the  time, 
and  all  of  them  at  times  or  our  patrons  will  complain  of 
"limitations"  and  lack  of  "democracy."  Make  the  place 
"attractive"  to  the  average  drinker  and  our  substitute  will 
be  merely  the  saloon  over  again  without  the  liquor.  Let  us 
remember  the  parable  of  the  empty  house. — Matt,  xii:  43-45. 


EDUCATION. 

[This  is  one  of  the  two  papers  referred  to  last  week  in  our 
notice  of  the  meeting  of  Friends'  Educational  Association. 
The  other  will  follow.] 

What  May  the  Teacher  Expect  From  the  Parent. 

annie  j.  maxfield. 

I  should  like  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  experi- 
ences and  state  some  of  the  teachers'  great  expectations.  May 
we  not  expect  a  child  who  has  learned  to  speak  our  language 
with  right  names  for  everyday  things,  ungarbled  by  baby  talk? 

May  we  not  expect  a  child  with  a  spirit  of  independence  in 
regard  to  personal  care  and  clothing? 

A  child  should  come  to  us  with  habits  of  obedience  and 
deference  to  elders  and  a  social  friendliness  that  will  not  let 
him  take  the  first  month  to  co-operate  with  the  group. 

Should  he  not  feel  from  the  very  beginning  that  his  part 
in  the  home  and  in  school  have  the  first  claim  to  which  all  other 
interests  must  yield,  that  his  development  may  not  be  held 
back  for  lack  of  regularity  and  steadiness  of  purpose? 

How  many  problems  of  the  school  arise  from  differing 
judgments  of  what  contributes  most  of  value  to  these  two 
biggest  interests  of  the  child.  That  these  two  claims  may  not 
either  over-balance  the  other,  but  contribute  to  each  other, 
calls  for  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation  from  parent 
and  teacher.  And  I  think  some  of  our  happiest  and  most 
helpful  experiences  have  led  us  to  expect  that  the  parents  will 
share  this  responsibility  in  the  heartiest  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Just  the  question  of  home  work  is  important  enough  and 
sufficiently  difficult  to  challenge  the  best  thought  of  the 
parents.  When  should  he  do  it?  And  often  in  a  living-room 
common  to  a  group  how  can  proper  light  and  quiet  be  obtained 
without  making  the  child  a  selfish  centre?  How  can  a  parent 
follow  with  interest  the  child's  daily  work,  and  yet  not  make 
him  dependent  upon  home  help?  The  little  child's  excuse  to 
me,  "  I  did  not  bring  my  book  because  mother  didn't  give  it 
to  me  when  I  left"  is  repeated  in  differing  but  equally  revealing 
forms  up  through  later  school  years. 

Some  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  attitude  of  the  child 
are  due  to  more  general  causes.  One  of  these  1  believe  to  be 
the  need  to  recognize  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  which  when 
it  is  intrinsically  good,  should  receive  the  same  recognition  as 
it  has  always  received  in  New  England  and  the  West.  While 
there  is  an  increasing  feeling  that  a  woman  may  receive  a 
stipend  and  not  lose  caste,  comparatively  few  of  our  Friends 
and  parents  consider  teaching  as  a  profession.  Still  fewer 
would  urge  their  own  sons  or  daughters  to  prepare  for  it  unless 
driven  to  do  so  by  the  necessity  of  circumstance.  The  addi- 
tion of  "one  of  our  teachers"  to  an  introduction  puts  us  at 
once  into  a  distinct  class  and  a  lot  apart  from  the  general  flow 
of  life.  By  their  superior  manner  and  patronizing  attitude 
we  are  often  shown  that  the  place  of  teaching  is  on  a  grade 
above  domestic  service  just  as  the  English  often  place  the 
governess  and  tutor.  We  have  a  right  to  a  recognition  of  our 
specialized  training  and  of  our  essential  humanness. 

Where  this  profession  is  recognized  there  is  greater  faith  in 
us,  and  this  makes  possible  a  better  work  on  our  part.  To 
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loach  against  opposition — whether  real  or  fancied,  is  the  most 
heartless  of  tasks.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
w  ord  for  the  difficulties  of  the  new  teacher  in  any  of  our  schools. 
There  is  nearly  always  an  attitude  which  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  a  principal  to  give  a  new  teacher  the  backing  he  or  she 
should  receive.  Though  she  may  be  a  teacher  of  experience 
and  refinement  she  still  has  to  be  under  a  nervous  strain  which 
might  be  diminished  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  if  the  attitude 
of  the  parents  were  different.  This  attitude  encourages  the 
"  educate-me-if-you-can"  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

W  hen  trouble  comes,  may  we  not  expect  the  parents  to  come 
to  the  teacher,  whose  particular  problem  that  is.  Is  not  this 
the  test  of  real  loyalty  toward  us — and  we  have  so  satisfactorily 
been  met  with  it  again  and  again.  And  this  honest  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  get  the  teachers'  point  of  view 
will  keep  the  parent  from  criticizing  us  before  knowing  the 
case.  What  strange  and  differing  accounts  of  a  day  in  school 
are  recited  in  the  homes  in  the  evening.  Shall  these  reports 
be  the  basis  for  our  judgment  of  the  personality  and  fitness  of 
the  teacher  and  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  school- 
room? 

Is  it  not  possible  to  have  a  child  feel  perfect  freedom  in 
bringing  school-room  reports  home  whether  good  or  bad — 
and  yet  have  no  resentment  or  shade  of  disloyalty  to  the 
teacher?  Rather  the  child  may  be  strengthened  in  the  de- 
termination to  put  himself  against  the  wrong  thing — and  feel 
his  own  share  in  the  problem. 


JAPAN  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  third  annual  gathering  of  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  is  due  to  take  place  in  the  coming  Fourth  Month. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  Friends  generally  that,  small  as 
is  the  group  of  Friends  in  Japan,  they  are  courageously  under- 
taking the  responsibilities  of  Monthly  Meetings  and  a  Yearly 
Meeting.   As  yet  no  Quarterly  Meeting  has  been  formed. 

From  the  time  Friends  began  Christian  work  in  Japan  in 
1885,  it  was  the  hope  and  purpose  of  those  laboring  there  to 
work  toward  the  forming  of  a  Yearly  Meeting.  First  the 
task  was  to  get  acquainted  with  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  and  create  a  desire  to  hear  the  Gospel  message.  Then 
followed  a  long  period  of  teaching,  with  here  and  there  one 
accepting  the  message  and  beginning  the  Christian  life.  When 
there  were  several  of  these  in  one  vicinity,  common  interest 
drew  them  together  into  one  group,  visited  often  by  the  mis- 
sionary, who  sought  to  stimulate  growth  in  the  lives  of  these 
Christians.  As  time  went  on,  a  few  showed  spiritual  insight 
and  gifts  above  their  fellows,  and  these  were  especially  en- 
couraged and  helped  to  fit  themselves  to  become  spiritual 
leaders  and  ministers  among  these  scattered  groups. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Mission  invited  these 
Japanese  workers  to  co-operate  more  closely  in  the  evangelistic 
work  carried  on  by  the  Mission,  by  forming  an  Evangelistic 
Committee.  For  twenty-one  years  the  Mission  appointed  an- 
nually three  or  four  of  its  own  members  and  eight  or  ten  suit- 
able Japanese  to  look  particularly  after  this  part  of  the  Mis- 
sion's activities,  the  Mission  retaining  final  authority  in  all 
matters.  This  Committee  usually  met  quarterly  for  two  or 
three  days,  at  which  time  all  questions  affecting  the  local 
groups  were  discussed;  also  at  times  there  was  intensive  Bible 
study  and  spiritual  uplift  for  all;  unoccupied  fields  and  how 
to  reach  the  people  there  were  frequent  subjects  for  thought 
and  prayer;  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  its  special 
message  were  considered,  so  that  little  by  little  these  leaders 
developed  a  consciousness  as  Friends,  and  faith  in  the  truths 
taught  by  our  Society. 

What  the  Evangelistic  Committee  did  in  training  the  leaders, 
the  Annual  Meeting  did  in  part  for  the  body  of  believers. 
These  two  were  formed  about  the  same  time  and  continued  to 
exist  until  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  organized  and  absorbed 
them  both.  The  Annual  Meeting,  never  a  legislative  nor 
executive  body,  but  always  intended  to  be  inspirational,  gave 
a  meeting  place  for  all  Christians,  a  chance  to  discuss  different 
phases  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  proved  to  be  a  social,  a 


mental,  and  a  spiritual  stimulus  to  those  in  attendance — all  of 
vital  importance  in  preparing  to  become  a  self-governing  body 
of  Friends. 

After  about  ten  years  of  this  preparation,  another  step  was 
taken  toward  organization  by  encouraging  the  formation  of 
regular  meetings  for  business  in  six  of  the  groups,  and  in  every 
group  as  soon  as  two  or  three  or  more  persons  felt  willing  to 
bear  such  responsibilities.  It  was  hoped  that  these  local 
business  meetings  would  educate  the  body  of  Christians  more 
thoroughly  in  Friendly  thought  and  conduct  of  meetings,  and 
would  be  the  germ  for  monthly  meetings. 

Sometimes  progress  seemed  discouragingly  slow  and  some- 
times affairs  seemed  to  be  retrograding,  but  finally  a  Monthly 
Meeting  was  organized  in  Tokio,  and  two  others  followed. 
To  the  Mission  and  to  some  Japanese,  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
time  had  come  to  organize  a  Yearly  Meeting.  After  much 
prayerful  planning,  and  considerable  trepidation  on  the  part 
of  some,  the  three  Monthly  Meetings,  the  Evangelistic  Com- 
mittee, the  Annual  Meeting  and  the  Mission  joined  in  forming 
Japan  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  a  self-governing  body,  with 
its  American  and  Japanese  members  on  equal  footing,  At 
present  the  Mission  grants  annually  some  financial  assistance 
for  definitely  stated  purposes.  Both  the  Yearly  Meeting  and 
the  Misson  have  freedom  to  enlarge  their  borders  by  extending 
the  scope  of  present  lines  of  effort  or  by  undertaking  new  lines, 
but  both  are  definitely  committed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
one  body  of  Friends  in  Japan. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  191 8,  emphasis  was  laid  on  two 
particular  points,  viz.:  on  the  place  and  work  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers,  Elders  and  Overseers;  and  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  delegates  from  the  local  meetings  to  consider 
and  bring  before  the  body  of  the  meeting  the  financial  budget 
for  the  following  year,  as  well  as  to  carry  back  to  the  local 
meetings  information  as  to  their  apportionment,  and  to  arouse 
interest  in  trying  to  provide  the  named  amount.  Some  in 
attendance  received  a  much  clearer  notion  of  these  two  im- 
portant points  than  they  had  had  before. 

Thus  year  by  year,  point  by  point,  Japanese  Friends  are 
moving  forward  and  upward.  Aways  there  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  individuals  connected  with  us  representative  of  every 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  last  thirty  years  as  outlined 
above.  Our  part  is  to  help  them  to  grow  in  grace  and  in 
knowledge. 

This  youngest  member  of  the  Quaker  sisterhood  of  Yearly 
Meetings  merits,  as  1  believe,  the  prayerful  sympathy  and 
interest  of  Friends  everywhere. 

Alice  G.  Lewis. 


What  the  Gideons  Have  Done. — Eighteen  years  ago 
you  might  have  traveled  this  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other  and  not  have  found  a  Bible  in  a  hotel  room  anywhere. 
To-day  there  are  Bibles  in  360,000  hotel  rooms.  The  largest 
hotel  in  New  York  city  has  a  Bible  placed  conspicuously  on 
a  table  in  each  room.  The  hotel  in  Hays  City,  Kas.,  or  in 
Cisco,  Me.,  or  in  any  small  town  in  Arizona  or  Oregon,  has  a 
Bible  in  each  room.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  hotel,  big  or  little, 
to-day  without  a  Bible  in  each  room. 

Who  placed  them  there? 

The  answer  to  that  begins  eighteen  years  ago  when  John 
H.  Nicholson  and  S.  E.  Hill,  traveling  men,  were  put  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room  in  a  hotel  in  Wisconsin,  and  Nicholson  took 
a  Bible  from  his  grip  and  read  a  chapter  aloud  before  retiring. 
The  two  men  talked  about  the  absence  of  Bibles  from  hotel 
rooms.  They  decided  to  form  an  association  which  would 
put  Bibles  in  hotel  rooms.  They  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting. 
Only  three  came.  But  they  organized  there  the  Gideons, 
which  has  many  thousand  members  now,  and  this  is  the 
society  which  in  eighteen  years  has  bought  and  put  into  hotel 
rooms  3Ck>,ooo  Bibles. 

The  Gideons  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  recent K 
had  a  rally.  There  you  might  have  heard  wonderful  stories 
of  men  and  women  who  were  "made  over."  who  got  new 
impulses  for  good,  by  reading  those  hotel  Bibles.    The  man 
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who  says  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  this  age  would  have  his 
eyes  opened  at  a  rally  of  Gideons,  for  many  traveling  men 
will  there  testify  that  what  they  are  to-day  is  the  result  of  a 
Gideon  Bible.— From  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Sallie  of  the  Basket  Shop, 
by  maude  robinson. 

(Concluded  from  page  466.) 

Away  tripped  the  eager  child,  down  one  steep  street,  and 
up  another  to  Captain  Sharpoy's  house.  The  door  was 
opened  by  his  sister  Grizel,  who  scowled  at  the  little  messenger. 
"You  can't  see  the  Captain,  he  is  up  in  the  summer  house  at 
the  top  of  the  garden.  Betsy  is  out,  I  am  not  going  to  fetch 
him  down  to  a  child." 

"  Father  and  mother  sent  me  on  some  very  particular  busi- 
ness -please  may  I  gn  up  the  garden  to  him?  I  can  find  the 
way." 

Ungraciously  the  woman  led  her  through  the  house,  and 
up  the  steep  path  she  sped  to  the  corner  where  the  Captain 
had  built  a  look  out,  with  a  magnificent  view,  where  he  now 
sat,  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest.  Thomas  Elgar  was  one  of  his 
most  valued  friends,  and  he  greeted  the  breathless  little  maid 
kindly. 

"  Please,  Friend  Sharpoy,  Johnnie  wants  to  go  to  sea.  Dost 
thou  want  another  'prentice  on  the  Wings  oj the  Morning?" 

"Oh,  ho — that's  the  way  the  wind  blows!  I  thought  as 
much  when  I  dined  at  your  house.  He  is  a  bright  boy,  but 
I  could  show  him  no  favor  on  my  ship.  He  would  have  to 
share  all  the  hard  work,  and  mind  what  is  said  to  him! — ■ 
sharp!" 

"Johnnie  always  is  a  good  boy — that  is,  he  means  to  be, 
and  if  he  wasn't,  mother  always  said  it  was  I  led  him  into 
mischief;"  said  Sallie,  penitently.  "But  he  does  so  want  to 
go  to  sea  on  thy  ship — if — thou  would  only  take  this  for  his 
'prentice  fee,"  and  she  set  the  silver  cup  on  the  little  table 
before  him. 

"Why,  how  came  you  by  this  fine  thing?" 

Sallie  repeated  her  mother's  story.  "  We  don't  want  to  sell 
grandmother's  cup,  but  if  thou  wilt  keep  it,  and  let  us  buy  it 
back  when  we  have  saved  the  money  we  shall  be  so  glad." 

The  Captain's  eyes  twinkled.  "Thou  art  a  business-like 
little  puss;"  he  said,  "but  there  are  many  things  to  consider 
in  this  matter.  I  will  come  down  this  evening,  and  see  thy 
parents,  and  the  lad  himself." 

"And  thou  wilt  keep  the  cup." 

"Yes,  I  will  lock  it  in  my  strong  chest,  and  if  we  do  not 
come  to  terms,  you  can  fetch  it  back." 

As  they  walked  down  the  steep  garden  he  filled  her  basket 
with  choice  pears  and  plums,  and  sent  her  home  triumphant. 
To  Johnnie's  joy  the  interview  was  favorable.  His  indentures 
were  made  out,  and  he  sailed  away  into  the  unknown  seas, 
determined  that  every  penny  he  could  save  should  go  to  re- 
deem his  mother's  silver  cup. 

Meanwhile  Sallie  was  becoming  more  and  more  valuable 
at  home.  Trade  was  looking  up,  and  a  little  maid  of  all  work 
released  her  to  become  her  father's  right  hand  in  the  shop. 
He  noted  with  pleasure  her  increasing  thoughtfulness,  and  how 
solemn  and  tender  was  her  face  during  their  often  silent  meet- 
ings. Quakerism  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Kent  at  that  date.  In 
the  cover  of  the  large  Bible  which  gives  the  names  of  Thomas 
Elgar's  eight  children  is  an  entry  in  faded  ink:  "1773,  Eliz 
Elgar  met  with  five  Friends  to  answer  the  Queries,  but  told 
them  we  could  not  answer  them." 

It  was  probably  the  clause  on  "defrauding  the  public  reve- 
nue" which  the  good  women  could  not  face,  for  complicity 
with  smuggling  was  only  too  frequent,  and  few  tradesmen 
would  refuse  an  order  as  Thomas  did  when  a  man  wished  him 
to  make  a  dozen  extra  strong  wicker  panniers,  nominally  to 
bring  up  sea-weed  from  the  shore,  but,  he  well  knew,  really 


designed  to  carry  inland  the  spirits,  silks,  and  tobacco  landed 
by  night  on  that  lawless  coast. 

As  business  improved  he  would  often  give  Sallie  the  treat 
of  taking  her  on  horseback — at  first  on  a  pillion,  but  afterwards 
on  a  lighter  horse  by  herself  to  meetings  at  a  distance,  as  she 
says  in  her  diary  in  mentioning  these  rides,  "  I  had  a  great 
love  for  Friends." 

This  love  she  imparted  to  Mary  Smith,  and  the  girl,  impress- 
ed by  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  her  friend's  character, 
became  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  laid  aside  the  gay  chintz 
and  ribbons,  for  the  garb  of  the  plain  Friend,  as  she  is  depicted 
in  a  water  color  portrait  as  the  honored  wife  of  John,  the  sea 
captain. 

When  Sallie  was  sixteen,  a  great  sorrow  befell  her.  The 
good  father  died  after  a  short  illness.  Many  duties  devolved 
on  her,  under  the  weight  of  which  she  would  have  felt  crushed, 
"  had  I  not  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Lord  for  ad- 
ditional supplies  of  strength,"  she  wrote  in  her  little  brown 
leather  pocket  book. 

Bravely  the  mother  and  daughter  kept  up  the  business,  sup- 
porting themselves  and  the  two  younger  boys  in  independence. 

But  a  new  interest  was  coming  into  Sallie's  life.  Hitherto, 
in  the  dearth  of  outward  ministry,  she  had  drawn  her  spiritual 
help  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  alone,  but  on  "25/12/1774" 
— (she  makes  no  mention  of  its  being  Christmas  day!)  she 
writes  in  her  journal:  "We  were  favored  by  two  Friends,  John 
Kendal  and  Joseph  Ransom.  They  had  to  treat  much  of 
God's  gracious  dealings  with  them  in  their  youth  that  seemed 
to  touch  my  heart  that  before  to  my  remembrance,  had  never 
known  a  tendering  time  by  what  came  through  man." 

From  that  time  forth  the  many  visits  of  ministering  Friends 
were  eagerly  looked  for.  Sallie  oftened  accompanied  them  to 
distant  meetings,  and  when  at  the  age  of  thirty  a  gift  in  the 
ministry  was  laid  upon  her,  she  soon  began  to  travel  herself 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  Friends  all  over  England. 

After  her  mother's  death,  when  the  brothers  were  all  launch- 
ed in  the  world,  she  married  William  Charman,  of  Reigate, 
and  her  dearly  loved  step-daughter,  Ann  Charman,  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Elgar,  the  eldest  of  John  and  Mary's 
many  sons.  She  died  in  1836,  and  Priscilla  Hack,  of  Brighton, 
and  other  Friends  have  told  me  how  warmly  their  parents  used 
to  speak  of  "  Dear  Sallie  Charman,"  even  in  her  old  age. 

Her  diaries,  her  mother's  Bible,  and  her  silver  cup  keep  up 
the  memory  of  one  who  undoubtedly  served  her  generation 
well  before  she  fell  asleep  so  many  years  ago. 


TUNESASSA  NOTES. 

The  memory  of  the  late  Morton  Trippe  who  for  thirty-five 
years  labored  faithfully  amongst  the  New  York  Indians  is 
cherished  by  them  and  others  who  knew  him.  His  successor, 
Henry  T.  Broughall,  addressed  the  pupils  after  Scripture 
reading  on  the  9th  inst.  Last  Seventh-day  evening  the 
Indians  held  two  socials,  one  at  Cold  Spring,  the  other  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall.  The  School  furnished  a  part  of  the  refresh- 
ment. The  latest  meeting  of  the  "Literary"  was  entertained 
by  selections  from  Longfellow's  works.  Those  familiar  with 
Tunesassa  recall  the  railroad  skirting  the  School  side  of  South 
Hill.  Since  its  abandonment  the  trestle  near  "Iron  Bridge" 
has  been  taken  down  and  is  being  cut  into  fire-wood.  The 
power  saw  attached  to  the  creamery  engine  is  most  serviceable. 

In  191 7,  the  School  bought  the  mill  building  at  Freck's 
Camp.  A  part  of  the  lumber  procured  from  this  structure 
was  used  in  the  addition  to  the  horse  barn,  the  hog  house, 
garage,  and  the  cottage;  some  was  sold  for  two-fifths  of  the 
original  cost,  and  there  remains  a  nice  lot  of  odds  and  ends. 

The  natives  tell  us  that  this  season  is  the  most  open  one 
that  they  remember — not  one  whole  day  of  "sledding." 

H.  B.  L. 

Third  Month  17,  1919. 


Be  thou  to  me  a  rock  of  habitation,  whereunto  I  may  con- 
tinually resort.  (Psalm  lxxi.  6.) 


Third  Month  27,  1919. 
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"IV  e  rejoice  that  the  idea  of  co-operation  for  the  prevention  of  future 
strife  has  captured  the  imagination  of  humanity.  We  feel  that  a  partic- 
ular service  is  ready  to  hand  for  Friends.  It  lies  in  emphasizing  and 
advocating  in  all  the  ways  we  can,  the  fact  that  the  success  of  any  League 
of  Nations  depends  {far  more  than  on  economic  pressure  or  on  armed 
police)  on  good-will  between  man,  on  the  real  endeavor  to  understand  the 
future  of  the  other  nation,  and  to  do  unto  it  as  you  would  it  should  do 
unto  you:  in  short,  to  bring  into  this  hopeful  international  situation  the 
fulness  of  the  mind  of  Christ." 

— Northern  Friends'  Peace  Board  (England). 


PEACE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Alfred  G.  Scattergood  we  gladly  re- 
print from  Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad  the  two  articles  as 
follows: 

Our  Contribution  to  the  World's  Peace— The  Peace 
Conference  of  All  Friends. 

Now  that  the  date  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  All  Friends 
has  been  definitely  fixed,*  it  is  well  to  realize  how  much  its 
true  success  will  depend  on  the  earnest  endeavors  of  Friends 
everywhere.  If  the  work  of  preparation  is  undertaken  by  us 
all  in  an  earnest  spirit,  the  Conference  should  prove  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  history  of  our  Society.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  emphasize  the  importance  it  must  have  in  respect  of 
its  specific  object.  Thje  Conference  is  an  attempt  to  rally  all 
the  scattered  forces  of  those  who  bear  the  name  and  who  claim 
the  tradition  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  undertake  with  one 
heart,  and  if  possible  with  one  judgment,  our  own  share  in  the 
work  of  building  a  new  world-order  of  peace. 

Our  share  of  so  vast  an  undertaking  may  in  bulk  be  small; 
but  for  Friends  to  slight  its  significance  would  be  to  disown 
their  whole  spiritual  inheritance.  All  down  the  course  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  is  true — even  during  those  ages  of  dimmed 
vision  and  faded  hopes  which  Fox  called  "the  apostasy" — 
witnesses  have  arisen  sporadically  to  testify  to  the  incom- 
patibility between  Christianity  and  war.  But  no  enduring 
movement,  taking  shape  in  a  stable  Christian  society,  had 
based  itself  on  that  primitive  Gospel  testimony  until  George 
Fox  rallied  the  Friends  of  Truth  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago  to  the  banner  of  primitive  Christianity.  And  per- 
haps never  until  Fox  arose  had  the  testimony  been  rooted  so 
deeply  in  spiritual  necessity  as  when  he  based  his  refusal  to 
bear  arms  on  the  plea  that  he  "  lived  in  the  virtue  of  a  life  and 
power  that  took  away  the  occasion  of  all  war." 

This  position  has  been  sorely  tested — less  perhaps  by  the 
weight  of  opposition  from  without  (almost  unanimous  though 
the  opposition  has  for  the  most  part  been)  than  by  our  own 
weakness  and  insufficiency.  For  the  testimony  is  essentially 
dependent  on  the  vital  experience  in  which  it  took  its  rise,  and 
it  has  actually  suffered  many  vicissitudes  answering  to  the 
ebbs  and  flows  in  our  share  in  the  life  and  power  that  Fox  felt 
stirring  in  him  so  mightily  in  the  market  place  in  Derby  on  that 
Spring  day  in  165 1.  And  yet  the  testimony,  like  the  life,  has 
never  been  quenched,  has  never  indeed  suffered  even  momen- 
tarily a  complete  eclipse.  Fox's  testimony  has  persisted  to 
this  day  as  the  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Society,  and  is 
still  accepted  by  the  world  as  a  part  of  the  implications  of  the 
Quaker  name. 

Such  has  been  the  patient  seed-time  of  many  generations. 
Now,  amid  so  much  that  disappoints  and  weighs  down,  we  are 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  harvest  all  around.  This  is  seen,  not 
only  in  the  multitude  not  of  our  name  who  have  embraced 
our  testimony  with  deep  conviction  and  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion, but  perhaps  even  more  in  a  new  conscience  stirring  in 
the  mass  of  the  population  of  most  civilized  lands,  and  wit- 
nessing to  the  wrongness  of  war  and  to  the  sordidness  of  its 
long-vaunted  glory.  This  is  felt  by  many  who  are  not  paci- 
fists; indeed,  it  is  felt  now  by  all  who  seek  an  ethical  view  of 
life.   The  half-acknowledged  pride  in  war,  so  noticeable  in 
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the  religious  writings  of  a  generation  ago,  has  to  no  small 
extent  given  place  to  apologies  on  the  lips  of  good  men,  what- 
ever they  feel  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  Quaker  testimony. 
It  is  not  only  Quakers  now  who  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
that  any  one  can  be  wise  and  good  who  would  refuse  assent  to 
General  Sherman's  famous  verdict:  "They  tell  me  there  are 
worse  things  than  war.  Are  there?  I  know  what  war  is. 
It  is  hell,  and  a  stupid  hell  too."  This  change  of  feeling  is 
probably  the  most  important  social  phenomenon  before  us, 
because  of  its  depth  of  significance  for  the  future:  a  changed 
world-order  must  be  based  on  a  changed  feeling.  It  can  have 
no  other  possible  foundation,  though  it  may,  and  must,  have 
other  supports. 

We  see  now  that  when  the  Spirit  of  God  raised  up  this  wit- 
ness by  the  hand  of  Fox,  He  "sounded  out  a  trumpet  that  will 
never  call  retreat."  Whatever  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future 
strife,  the  world  can  never  go  back  on  the  whole  of  that  vast 
gain.  Nay,  in  spite  of  all  that  menaces  us  still,  we  may  be 
nearer  than  we  dream  to  a  world  undisturbed  by  fear  of  war. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  be  sure,  but  let  us  beware  of  the  small 
hope  that  breeds  small  enterprise.  At  any  rate,  he  would  be 
truly  enamoured  of  despondency  who  should  now  think  Fox 
a  prophet  that  spent  his  strength  for  naught.  And  we,  who 
stand  now  in  the  succession  down  which  his  testimony  has 
been  passed  on  to  this  fateful  hour,  shall  we  repudiate  a  special 
responsibility  before  God  and  man  for  the  hour's  issues?  Fox's 
successors  of  eight  generations,  and  we  among  them,  have  for 
the  most  part  followed  his  path  with  footsteps  very  unequal 
to  his;  and  yet  we  have  been  mercifully  preserved  from  miss- 
ing the  track,  or  losing  our  banner  by  the  way. 

Our  privilege,  during  all  these  generations,  has  not  been 
merely  to  testify;  it  has  been  to  prove.  We  have  heard  the 
call  to  apply  the  principle  of  our  testimony  to  personal  life, 
to  commerce,  even  to  the  government  of  communities.  The 
consequence  is  that  its  applicability,  while  still  speculative 
and  problematical  to  many  of  its  well-wishers,  is  to  us  a  plain 
fact  of  experience.  This  gives  us  a  start,  so  to  speak,  which 
we  cannot  decline;  and  now  that  the  call  has  come  to  a  renewed 
consideration  of  the  testimony,  with  a  view  to  its  more  resolute 
and  extended  propagation,  the  burden  of  a  unique  responsi- 
bility is  laid  upon  us.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  the  future 
for  the  past. 

But  even  apart  altogether  from  its  specific  object,  the  Con- 
ference should  prove  a  gathering  of  unique  interest.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  it  will  be  representative  of  Friends  of 
every  branch  and  of  every  land ;  we  may  expect  an  opportunity 
that  no  Friend  ever  yet  had  of  realizing  vividly  the  extent  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  Society,  and  of  gaining  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  many  fellow-workers  separated  from  us  by  the 
widest  diversities  of  race,  culture  and  situation.  Such  quick- 
ening of  our  sympathies,  such  widening  of  our  interests,  may 
well  do  more  than  the  best  results  we  can  anticipate  from  our 
deliberations,  towards  qualifying  us  as  the  witnesses  of  that 
"universal  spirit"  that  is  ours  through  Him  in  Whom  "there 
can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free;"  for  "Christ  is  all  and  in  all." 

We  are  arranging  for  400  delegates  from  America,  represent- 
ing all  branches  of  the  Quaker  faith.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  decided  to  send  representatives  of  their  General 
Meetings,  and  have  set  apart  committees  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  Conference.  South  Africa  has  made  a  similar  response. 
India  also  has  appointed  a  committee,  and  will  certainly  be 
represented  by  missionaries;  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to 
persuade  Friends  there  to  send  native  Indian  members  also. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  this  will  prove  practicable.  China, 
with  characteristic  energy,  has  long  since  appointed  a  commit- 
tee. This  is  composed  of  native  Chinese,  and  we  may  take 
it  as  certain  that  the  representation  of  that  remote  Yearly 
Meeting  will  include  Chinamen  as  well  as  missionaries.  In  all 
probability  this  will  be  the  case  with  Japan  also.  We  are  not 
yet  able  to  give  definite  news  as  to  Ceylon,  Madagascar  and 
Syria. 

Coming  much  nearer  home,  we  are  glad  to  hear  thai  the 
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little  group  of  Norwegian  Friends  intends  to  be  represented. 
They  are  almost  the  only  survivors  among  several  groups 
previously  existing  on  the  European  continent,  and  their 
history  is  an  interesting  one.  Their  presence  will,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  inspire  fresh  hopes  and  fresh  efforts  to  spread 
our  message  throughout  Europe. 

It  is  anticipated  that  some  of  our  Friends  from  America 
will  be  able  to  stay  in  England  for  several  weeks  following  on 
the  Conference  and  to  help  by  a  visitation  of  certain  parts  of 
provincial  England;  perhaps  by  the  holding  of  smaller  local 
conferences. 

The  publication  of  the  Reports  of  the  several  Commissions 
that  were  appointed  to  investigate  our  Peace  testimony  and 
its  implications  is  now  far  advanced.  Each  Report  is  being 
published  separately  in  a  small  pamphlet,  and  the  careful  study 
of  these  pamphlets  by  Friends  generally  should  do  much  to 
promote  the  right  holding  of  the  Conference. 

Far  beyond  all  other  preparation,  however,  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  prayer.  To  this  great  effort  the  best  service  is  one 
that  can  be  rendered  by  us  all:  those  who  will  be  able  to  be 
present  at  Devonshire  House  are  comparatively  few,  but  our 
fellowship  at  the  Throne  of  Grace  may  be  as  wide  as  our 
common  name. 

W.  Blair  Neatby. 
The  Foundations  of  Peace. 

If  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  what  is  the  price 
of  peace?  W.  E.  Wilson  helps  us  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
question  in  his  new  book,  "The  Foundations  of  Peace."*  He 
commences  with  the  personal  attitude  of  the  Christian  pacifist, 
an  attitude  with  a  distinctly  positive  side: 

"  It  may  be  that  in  the  face  of  injury  the  pacifist  attitude  on 
the  physical  plane  may  have  to  be  wholly  passive;  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  plane  it  is  intensely  active.  For  in  the  first 
place  he  must  wage  a  victorious  conflict  against  his  own  feel- 
ing of  resentment,  and  then,  having  achieved  self-conquest, 
he  must  advance  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  conquest  of  his 
opponent." 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  national  defence,  the  author 
takes  the  stand  that 

"Non-resistance  is  really  the  most  effective  mode  of  defence 
for  the  nation,  and  even  if  for  a  time  the  nation  that  used  it 
should  suffer,  in  the  end  it  would  be  better  both  for  it  and  for 
the  world  at  large.  We  risk  everything  in  defence  by  force. 
If  we  had  the  courage  to  risk  everything  in  non-resistance  the 
world  would  be  set  free.  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that 
Jesus  advocated  non-resistance,  not  because  it  was  self-deny- 
ing or  ascetic,  but  because  it  was  right;  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
in  the  long  run  work  best  for  the  world." 

Turning  back  to  present-day  suggestions  for  the  prevention 
of  wars,  W.  E.  Wilson,  dealing  with  the  idea  of  a  League  of 
Nations,  deprecates  the  use  of  force: 

"In  the  suggestion  that  an  aggressive  nation  which  began 
a  war  may  be  forcibly  suppressed  by  the  united  action  of  other 
nations  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  only  the  threat  of  such  united 
action  which  would  prevent  war.  The  action  itself  would  at 
best  only  shorten  a  war  already  begun.  Any  efficacy  such  a 
method  would  have  would  be  due  to  superior  physical  force. 
At  best  it  would  only  prevent  war  by  fear.  At  worst  it  would 
involve  the  whole  world  in  war.  In  no  case  would  it  remove 
either  the  causes  of  war  or  the  possibility  of  war." 

Towards  the  prevention  of  wars  the  book  makes  three 
definite  suggestions:  (i)  An  International  Parliament  demo- 
cratically elected,  (2)  Disarmament;  and  (3)  A  radical  change 
of  thought  and  ideals. 

In  speaking  of  an  International  Parliament  the  author 
points  out  that: 

"A  League  of  Nations  must  of  necessity  have  some  Execu- 
tive Council.  If  this  were  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Offices 
or  the  Cabinets  of  the  various  States  represented,  and  were 

*"The  Foundations  of  Peace."  A  Discussion  of  Pacifism  and  the 
Prevention  of  Wars.  By  W.  E.  Wilson,  B.  D.,  Headley  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers.  2s.  6d.  net. 


in  no  direct  way  under  popular  control,  it  might  easily  be 
captured  by  reactionary  forces.  It  might  become  a  strong- 
hold of  capitalist  domination.  The  future  League  of  Nations 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fail  from  this  cause.  The  one  adequate 
means  so  far  devised  by  the  political  ingenuity  of  man  for 
bringing  the  popular  will  into  some  measure  of  control  of  the 
executive  is  a  democratically  elected  Parliament.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  an  International  Parliament  should  not  be 
established  as  a  part  of  the  future  League  of  Nations?" 

In  regard  to  disarmament,  the  author  says,  "It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  complete  removal  of  «the  means  by  which 
wars  are  waged  would  make  the  waging  of  them  less  probable;" 
and  after  fully  debating  the  subject  he  concludes  that — 

"There  is  only  one  obstacle  that  can  prevent  disarmament 
taking  place,  and  that  is  lack  of  belief  in  it.  If  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  body  of  opinion  can  be  gained  for  it  in  every 
civilized  country,  it  will  not  only  be  possible,  but  be  certain 
to  be  achieved.  Our  problem  is  to  persuade  people  to  believe 
in  it." 

Finally,  permanent  peace  can  only  be  completely  secured 
by  a  radical  change  of  thought  and  ideal: 

"The  moral  case  against  war  is  overwhelmingly  strong. 
The  means  by  which  wars  might  be  prevented — the  League 
of  Nations,  disarmament,  etc.,  are  largely  in  the  nature  of 
mechanical  checks  and  safeguards.  But  such  devices  are  not 
enough.  Corresponding  to  the  moral  protest  against  war  we 
need  such  a  moral  change  in  mankind  as  will  make  war  for- 
ever impossible. 

"The  world  needs  a  change  of  mind.  We  need  to  see  that 
the  interests  of  men  and  nations  are  common  interests.  That 
there  is  no  use  in  isolation,  separation,  competition,  and 
strife.    .    .  . 

"  In  injuring  another  we  injure  ourselves.  Only  by  helping 
one  another  can  we  gain  our  own  true  interests.  Enough  has 
been  seen  of  the  failure  of  the  way  of  antagonism  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  end  of  it  is  death.  Are  we  ready  to  devote  all 
our  lives  to  establishing  the  way  of  co-operation  and  service, 
which  is  the  way  of  life  and  happiness,  the  way  of  love  and 
brotherhood? 

"  The  world  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  decision  of 
every  individual  counts,  for  this  is  not  in  the  first  instance 
something  to  be  done,  far  less  something  for  Governments  to 
do.  It  is  primarily  something  for  every  man  to  think,  and 
every  one  who  thinks  rightly  will  both  tend  himself  to  act 
rightly;  will  endeavor  to  reform  the  world  according  to  right 
ideas  of  human  relationships;  and  will  unconsciously  influence 
the  thought  of  others.    .    .  . 

"It  is  a  definite  break  with  the  false  moral  standards  that 
is  needed  and  the  establishment  in  its  place  of  the  true. 

"The  old  antagonism  must  go  and  co-operation  must  take 
its  place.  Mammon  must  be  dethroned,  that  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  may  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of 
His  Christ." 

"For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right  or  wrong; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast  frame, 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or  shame; — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim." 

— Lowell. 
Ralph  Nettleton. 

Monthly  Meeting  Action  in  the  Case  of  Enlisted 

Friends. 

Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  in  England  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  meetings  in  Great  Britain.  Soon  after 
the  war  broke  out  it  appointed  a  committee  to  keep  in  touch 
with  members  who  had  enlisted  and  to  consider  the  best  action 
for  the  meeting  to  take  in  their  case.  They  have  found  forty- 
five  cases  of  enlistment  amongst  their  members.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  are  quoted  from  The  Friend  (London): 

We  have  given  long  and  prayerful  consideration  to  the 
course  which  we  should  recommend  the  Monthly  Meeting  ■ 
to  adopt.    It  was  open  to  us  to  wait  until  we  had  had  the  H 
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opportunity  of  seeing  all  our  Friends  personally.  But  this 
would  have  entailed  a  delay  of  many  months  and  would  have 
kept  open  a  subject  attended  by  some  pain  and  difficulty. 
We  believe  that  the  Monthly  Meeting  would  do  well  to  deal 
with  the  matter  at  once,  so  that  when  our  Friends  return  they 
may  come  into  an  atmosphere  relieved  of  doubt  and  tension. 

In  our  judgment  the  Monthly  Meeting  will  be  right  in  de- 
ciding, under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  take 
no  action  of  a  disciplinary  character  towards  our  members 
who  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  who  will  presumably  return 
very  shortly  to  civil  life;  and  we  recommend  the  Meeting  to 
record  this  decision.  The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons 
which  have  influenced  us  in  coming  to  this  conclusion: — 

(a)  Many  at  least  of  our  friends  took  this  step  as  the  outcome  of  a 
genuine  conviction  that  they  could  not  rightly  act  otherwise.  We  regret 
that  they  came  to  this  decision;  but  we  recognize  their  sincerity;  we  ad- 
mire the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  they  showed;  we  stand  in  spirit  by 
the  distant  graves  of  those  who  will  never  return;  we  know  that  these 
others  were  ready  to  make  the  same  sacrifice;  and  we  feel  that  loving 
recognition  and  silent  sympathy  most  fittingly  represent  our  attitude  as 
they  come  amongst  us  again. 

(6)  We  find  it  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  reasonable  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  have  enlisted  in  the  forces,  and  others  at  home 
who  have  in  various  ways  become  involved  in  participation  in  the  war. 
We  could  not  recommend  action  in  the  one  case  which  did  not  apply  to 
the  other. 

(c)  The  war  has  taught  us  many  things;  amongst  others,  it  has  brought 
home  to  many  Friends  the  conviction  that  they,  and  the  Society  as  a 
whole,  would  have  to  share  in  any  condemnation  passed  upon  those  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  They 
recognize  that  this  departure  from  what  we  must  regard  as  the  true 
standard  of  Christian  practice  is  largely  due  to  their  own  weak  and  in- 
effective testimoii}'  to  the  peaceable  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  past 
years.  They  feel  that  while  they  have  been  advocating  the  ideal  of  Peace 
as  between  nations,  they  have  failed  to  face  the  all-round  obligations  of 
this  ideal  and  to  carry  it  consistently  into  their  social  and  business  rela- 
tionships. It  is  our  desire  that  we  and  our  friends  who  are  returning 
home  may  be  united  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  a  principle  of  life  which  shall 
"take  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars" — all  strife,  whether  international, 
commercial  or  social. 

If  the  Monthly  Meeting  adopts  this  recommendation,  we 
think  it  should  at  the  same  time  make  it  clear  that  in  coming 
to  this  decision,  we  do  not  waver  in  the  slightest  degree  in  our 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  testimony  for  peace  so  long  up- 
held by  our  Society.  We  still  hold  that  all  war  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  conviction  following  inevitably  from 
our  fundamental  faith  in  the  indwelling  of  the  seed  of  God  in 
the  heart  of  each  one.  So  far  from  limiting  our  testimony,  or 
watering  it  down,  we  believe  that  it  needs  extending  and 
strengthening  until  it  enters  as  an  effective  force  into  the 
whole  range  of  life  and  conduct.  We  think  that  as  one  result 
of  the  war,  our  Peace  testimony  should  be  robbed  of  its  con- 
ventionalism and  receive  from  us  all  a  new  and  more  under- 
standing loyalty. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  Monthly  Meeting  is  partly  responsible  for  the  dimen- 
sions which  this  episode  has  assumed,  in  having  through  a 
long  course  of  years  retained  on  its  books  the  names  of  many 
who  have  ceased  to  attend  our  meetings  or  to  show  any  interest 
in  our  Society.  This  question  has  come  prominently  before 
us  as  we  have  carried  out  our  commission.  1  nquiry  undertaken 
by  request  from  London  early  in  the  war  showed  that  of  26 
members  who  had  then  enlisted  more  than  half  "rarely  or 
never"  attended  our  meetings  for  worship,  and  only  seven 
could  be  described  as  even  "fairly  regular;"  and  we  believe 
that  these  proportions  have  been  nearly  maintained  since. 
There  are  names  on  the  Committee's  list  of  men  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  never  attended  a  Friends'  meeting  for  worship 
since  early  childhood.  We  think  that  this  condition  is  in  no 
way  peculiar  to  those  who  have  enlisted,  but  represents  a  state 
of  things  which  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  membership 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  We  may  add  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  with  whom  we  have  had  to  do  are  birthright  members. 


The  following  is  the  comment  of  The  Friend  (London)  on 
the  report:— 

We  are  sure  that  Friends  generally  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
conclusion  of  the  matter  as  reached  by  the  Friends  of  Birming- 
ham and  neighborhood,  who  form  one  of  the  largest  and  strong- 
est Monthly  Meetings  in  London  Yearly  Meeting.  Probably 
there  is  not  a  Monthly  Meeting,  however  small,  in  the  whole 
fraternity  which  has  not,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  been  af- 
fected by  the  situation  dealt  with  above.  And  if  any  conclu- 
sion is  practicable,  surely  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  an  at- 
tempted solution.  Our  Warwickshire  Friends  have  grappled 
with  the  question  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  humility  with 
a  broad  outlook,  and  at  the  same  time  without  surrender  of 
the  principle  of  peace  and  our  testimony  to  the  essentially 
peaceable  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  hope  that  the 
Committee's  report,  accepted  by  Warwickshire  North  Month- 
ly Meeting,  will  be  carefully  read  by  Friends  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  its  spirit  and  general  attitude  may  have  its 
due  influence. 


Portions  of  a  Letter  from  J.  Henry  Scattergood. 
Bureau  of  Friends,  2  Place  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  Second  Month  6, 1919. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  in  Paris  at  this  time  when  the 
greatest  developments  of  human  history  are  in  the  making, 
even  if  one  only  gets  the  crumbs,  as  it  were.  1  suppose  the 
now  unfettered  press  of  America,  through  the  wonderful  group 
of  newspaper  men  who  are  here,  is  really  giving  more  real 
news  than  the  still-censored  newspapers  of  Europe. 

For  a  long  time  things  moved  very  slowly  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  persons  close  to  matters  were  feeling  rather  blue. 
There  was  a  time  when  reactionary  thinking  along  the  old 
diplomatic  scrambling  lines  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendent, 
but  the  real  work  of  the  last  ten  days  and  the  great  decisions 
thus  far  reached,  have  brought  an  encouraging  change.  The . 
stand  for  great  principles,  for  the  needs  of  all  humanity  rather 
than  for  the  mere  aim  of  nations,  which  has  been  unfalteringly 
taken  by  President  Wilson,  and  splendidly  re-enforced  by 
Lloyd  George,  has  shown  the  world  the  best  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ideals. 

There  are  many  contrasts  that  one  is  conscious  of  here  in 
Europe  as  compared  with  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  in  regard  to  President  Wilson  himself  and  his 
coming  to  Europe.  In  America,  when  I  left,  there  was,  in 
many  circles,  especially  among  one's  business  friends,  what 
seemed  like  visionless  criticism.  Whereas  it  had  been  two 
months  before  almost  actual  treason  not  to  support  our  govern- 
ment in  its  war  and  peace  time,  it  suddenly  became  so  much 
the  fashion  to  criticize  that  anyone  who  was  not  criticizing 
the  President  was  not  in  the  running  at  all.  Not  only  was 
his  coming  over  here  vehemently  opposed  and  denounced  as 
a  "joy-party,"  but  there  seemed  to  be  in  many  (although  I 
hope  I  am  mistaken  in  this)  an  unaccountable  shifting  of  war 
aims  from  the  lofty  purposes  of  the  early  and  middle  days  of 
our  part  in  the  war,  to  an  outburst  of  reactionary  thinking 
worthy  of  European  imperialism  itself. 

In  contrast  to  this,  one  finds  in  France — and  apparently 
it  is  just  the  same  among  the  peoples  of  England,  Italy  and, 
according  to  reports,  even  of  Central  Europe— that  President 
Wilson's  coming  to  Europe  is  universally  hailed  with  thanks- 
giving; that  he  has  in  an  extraordinary  sense  taken  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  peoples  as  embodying  some  new  and  greatly 
needed  world  leadership  in  carrying  the  highest  American 
conceptions  into  effect  generally;  and  that  the  power  of  his 
personality  behind  these  great  ideals  is  by  far  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  great  struggle  for  a  really  new  order. 
The  criticisms  at  home  were  unaccountable  in  the  minds  even 
of  Americans  over  here.  They  were  not,  however,  without 
a  serious  effect  in  encouraging  certain  imperialistic  elements, 
especially  in  France,  to  make  their  stand  for  the  old  thinking 
of  balance  of  power,  of  continued  great  armaments,  of  annevi 
tions,  protective  frontiers,  etc.,  etc.  The  high  water  mark 
of  this  kind  of  thinking  was  in  the  twenty-four  hour  debate 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  about  Twelfth  Month  z~\\\.  when 
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even  Clemenceau  seemed  in  little  accord  with  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  new  order  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  its 
sanctions.  It  was  freely  said  here  that  President  Wilson  alone 
held  the  key,  and  that  if  he  could  but  realize  how  the  peoples, 
even  if  not  the  existing  governments,  would  absolutely  support 
him,  he  could  feel  safe  in  standing  to  the  end  for  his  higher  vision. 

And  so  he  seems  to  have  done,  and  to  have  carried  the 
others  with  him.  It  must  be  that  America  by  this  time  must 
have  come  to  realize  the  deeper  significance  of  things,  and  must 
"see  the  vision"  of  what  is  happening,  the  same  as  those 
peoples  over  here  who  are  so  much  closer  to  it  all,  and  who 
have  suffered  so  much  more.  People  must  see  at  home,  as 
men  see  here,  that  (in  spite  of  Wilson's  self-isolation  and  un- 
fortunate method  of  working  alone  that  does  not  make  use  of 
many  others  who  would  gladly  help  him)  he  does  actually  rep- 
resent and  voice  the  surging  longings  of  mankind;  that  even  if 
opposed  by  the  old  school  politicians,  he  speaks  for  the  peoples 
who  in  such  conferences  in  the  past  have  been  so  often  un- 
represented. 

And  is  it  not  because  he  is  behind  an  Idea, — the  Idea  of 
trying  in  effect  to  Christianize  the  international  order?  The 
marvelous  hold  of  his  speeches,  the  undoubted  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  leadership  must  be  due  to  that.  The  peoples  here 
are  tired  of  wars,  tired  of  the  men  who  make  wars,  tired  of 
the  men  who  perpetuate  the  conditions  that  conduce  to  wars. 
Wilson,  before  all  others,  has  brought  forth  an  Idea — a  program 
filled  with  real  hope  and  that  is  why  the  world  over  here  waits 
for  his  word.  Can  it  be  that  in  America  we  may  have  missed 
the  Mission?  If  so,  it  is  only  for  a  time.  Those  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  onsweep  for  a  really  new  kind  of  world  will 
find  that,  when  America  understands,  she  will  be  true  to  type, 
and  that  those  who  do  not  see  the  vision  will  fail  in  their  in- 
fluences. 

I  suppose  now  that  the  war  is  over,  many  business  men  are 
saying,  "  It's  been  a  bad  mess,  but  it's  over  now;  let's  get  back 
to  business,"  and  that  they  are  trying  to  find  their  way  back 
to  the  old  life  before  the  war,  just  as  if  there  never  had  been 
a  war  at  all.  They  will  never  find  it.  We  can  never  look 
into  the  future  through  the  spectacles  of  the  past,  even  if  we 
want  to.  The  world  is  a  different  one.  One  feels  it  over  here 
a  great  deal  more  than  at  home.  If  in  nothing  else  one  is 
conscious  here  of  impending  social  struggles,  of  deep  forces 
pent  up,  but  for  how  long?  Can  they  be  handled  by  the 
process  of  trying  to  bottle  them?  The  other  day  in  Paris  all 
the  underground  and  surface  cars  were  tied  up  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  universal  strike.  It  was  put  down  by  militarizing 
the  systems  by  the  National  Government!  Will  it  stay? 
Will  other  strikers  be  restrained?  There  are  serious  evidences 
of  unrest  in  French  labor  circles  as  in  Great  Britain.  Perhaps 
they  are  worse  in  the  latter.  Men  are  thinking  in  new  lines, 
many  men  are  thinking,  in  all  probability  majorities  of  men 
are  thinking  in  wholly  new  lines.  Can  the  old  social  order 
keep  the  new  bottled  up,  and  dare  it  try  to  do  so? 

We  surely  don't  know  what  the  new  social  order  anywhere 
is  to  be,  but  do  we  not  already  know  enough  to  realize  the 
dangers  of  repressing  natural  development?  It  would  seem 
that  these  fearful  prices  that  the  poor  have  to  pay  here  and  all 
over  Europe;  that  the  spectre  of  food  shortage  in  vast  regions 
of  the  world;  that  the  desperate  suffering  and  loss  that  untold 
numbers  of  human  beings  have  endured,  are  natural  prepara- 
tions for  a  recklessness  unknown  before,  and  for  an  irresistible 
demand  for  a  change  from  the  evils  of  the  past.  Do  we  not 
see  in  Russia  the  deeper  workings  of  forces  far  too  great  to  be 
controlled  from  outside  or  inside  either?  Must  they  not 
work  themselves  out?  No  man  knows  whither  is  working  the 
great  experiment  of  extreme  and  immediate  state  socialism 
that  is  being  tried  in  Russia.  But  more  and  more  men  are 
coming  to  see — as  has  been  at  last  evidenced  in  the  far-sighted 
policy  of  the  Peace  Conference — that  it  must  be  reckoned  with. 
We  stand  facing,  we  know  not  what,  just  as  in  1 8 1 5,  the  Holy 
Alliance  faced  the  then  peril  of  the  new  republicanism  and  in 
its  bold  fervor  decided  to  suppress  it.  So  the  world  to-day 
has  something  new  to  reckon  with:  (1)  to  stamp  it  out,  fight 


it  with  force,  drive  it  (for  the  time  being)  to  the  sub-cellars 
where  with  no  light  it  will  only  fester  in  its  own  excesses — we 
can  deny  it  political  expression  and  keep  it  out  of  legislatures; 
or  (2)  we  can  try  to  steer  its  course  into  ordered  channels  and 
let  it  in  the  full  daylight  of  discussion,  prove  its  strength. 
By  the  first  method  we  compel  it  to  find  its  expression  in 
syndicalism,  in  strikes,  in  uprisings,  in  revolutions.  By  the 
second  we  encourage  it  to  express  itself  in  parties  through 
legislatures,  laws,  constitutions.  The  first  is  convulsive  and 
always  more  or  less  extreme  as  in  Russia  to-day.  The  second 
is  gradual  and  effective  through  known  and  recognized  majori- 
ties. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  quiet,  non-revolutionary  legislative 
type  of  labor  thinkers  in  Europe  to-day  should  find  themselves 
opposed  in  the  very  political  methods  that  they  advocate,  by 
the  leading  representative  of  American  labor,  backed  up  as 
he  seems  to  be  by  influential  American  business  men?  Can 
it  be  that  in  the  long  perspective  we  are  showing  real  wisdom? 
How  little  we  know  of  the  future  in  these  days  of  change. 
How  great  are  the  internal  as  well  as  the  international  problems 
that  every  government  has  to  face!  Here,  for  example,  are 
the  governments  to-day,  on  the  one  hand  afraid  to  demobilize 
the  armies  too  rapidly  because  of  the  consequent  unemploy- 
ment, and  on  the  other  afraid  not  to  do  so  speedily  because  of 
the  ever-growing  discontent  and  unrest.  Every  soldier  wants 
early  demobilization  in  order  to  be  sure  of  an  early  job  while 
it  is  still  open.  He  can  only  be  kept  in  the  army  by  higher 
pay,  such  as  the  British  government  is  now  giving!  And  yet 
this,  in  turn,  must  be  financed  with  still  further  loans  or  high 
taxes,  which  the  governments  hardly  dare  impose.  In  reality 
the  mental  attitude  to  national  debts  has  become  in  France,  if 
not  in  all  the  European  countries,  much  as  it  was  in  the  frenzied 
days  of  Louis  XVI— when  no  one  stopped  to  count  the  debt 
if  only  they  could  somehow  find  more  money  to  spend.  And 
so  one  feels  when  these  debts — now  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of 
all  developed  wealth,  public  and  private,  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Germany  and  even  much  higher  percentages 
in  Russia  and  Austria — come  to  be  faced,  the  real  difficulties 
will  begin. 

Of  course  there  has  been,  in  every  land,  and  is  still  among 
our  Allies,  a  blind  trust  that  the  indemnities  to  be  gained  from 
the  enemy  will  somehow  meet  these  debts.  But  one  finds 
among  those  who  are  working  on  the  figures,  a  realization 
that  this  must  largely  be  a  dream,  and  that  even  indemnities 
for  reparations  alone  may  not  be  fully  paid;  and  certainly  not 
if  a  world  policy  of  repression  of  enemy  trade  should  be 
adopted.  There  will  be  room  for  very  brainy  thinking  in 
solving  the  finances  of  the  future,  and  one  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  serious  people  recommending  very  radical  meas- 
ures. I  feel  we  shall  all  be  getting  off  fortunately  if  we  merely 
have  a  fairly  long-time  continuance  of  high  income  and  excess 
profit  taxes.  But  what  will  poor  France  do,  where  the  wealthy 
classes  have  always  been  successful  in  keeping  out  the  income 
tax  until  a  few  years  ago  when  Callieaux  passed  a  very  modest 
one? 

Another  problem,  especially  as  to  our  U.  S.  soldiers  in  France, 
is  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  that  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping between  Americans  and  the  French.  One  finds  it 
everywhere,  high  and  low,  among  privates  and  officers.  Our 
men  are  feeling  that  shop-keepers  overcharge  them.  It  is 
true  largely  because  we  laid  ourselves  open  to  it  by  extravag- 
ance and  further,  our  privates  have  received  twenty  times  the 
pay  of  the  French  privates  in  cash  (when  they  got  it).  Then 
our  boys  feel  that  the  French  don't  appreciate  them.  Bad 
manners  are  often  shown  and  this  leads  to  much  talk  and 
further  widening  of  the  breach.  The  feeling  of  unrest  and 
weariness  is  natural,  now  that  the  job  is  done,  and  everyone 
wants  to  get  home.  The  soldier,  therefore,  has  a  kick  against 
something — usually  against  everything! 

J.  H.  S. 

Politics — "  The  method  by  which  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment are  made  effective  through  organization." — Mary  C.  C. 
Bradford. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  THE  BERNE  CONFERENCE. 
Stuart  Bunning  said: — 

"  We  are  also  greatly  impressed  by  Kautsky.  Kautsky  fol- 
lowed very  largely  on  the  way  of  Eisner,  but  he  gave  us  some 
other  points  and  one  especially:  he  told  us  there  is  in  Germany 
a  real  desire  to  get  away  from  militarism .  If  those  two  declara- 
tions can  be  taken  as  the  feelings  of  our  German  comrades, 
then  we  have  indeed  done  a  great  deal  to  heal  the  sores  of  the 
bleeding  world.  We  of  the  British  Delegation  want  to  appeal 
to  Thomas  not  to  turn  this  war  of  governments  into  a  war  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  more  horrible,  more  terrific  than  any 
war  which  has  ever  taken  place,  even  this  last  war." 

J.  H.  Thomas,  M.  P.,  is  quoted  as  follows: — 

"We  in  our  country  have  militarism;  we  are  opposed  to 
militarism;  we  never  knew  what  conscription  was  until  this 
war,  and  we  are  determined  that  as  a  result  of  the  destruction 
of  one  militarism  we  are  not  going  to  substitute  it  by  another 
militarism  in  our  own  country.    .    .  . 

"  We  want  you  also  to  deal  with  the  question  of  armaments. 
No  longer  are  we  going  to  allow  a  vested  interest  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life.  No  longer  are  we  going  to  allow  private 
profit  to  be  made  from  the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  people. 
It  must  be  the  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  not  only  to  deal 
with  conscription  and  armaments,  but  to  be  clear  and  emphatic 
in  its  determination  to  put  an  end  to  secret  treaties." 

Ramsay  Macdonald  of  Great  Britain,  brought  the  matter 
to  a  climax  as  follows: — 

"The  League  of  Nations  must  not  be  associated  with  the 
spoils  of  war:  it  must  not  be  an  instrument  of  victory.  It 
must  be  a  territorial  court  of  justice,  not  a  police  force  to  en- 
force justice.  It  must  enter  into  an  inheritance  of  fair-play, 
just  dealing,  and  democratic  territorial  division.  If  it  enters 
into  any  other  inheritance  then  every  policeman  it  commands, 
every  soldier  it  can  order,  will  be  used  not  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  unhappy, 
enchained,  revolutionary,  and  altogether  in  the  warlike  frame 
of  mind,  which  in  1914  enabled  the  Governments  to  plunge 
their  peoples  into  the  abyss  of  destruction.    .    .  . 

"The  League  must  not  be  a  mere  footnote  to  the  last  four 
years  of  European  history.  It  must  be  an  entirely  new  vol- 
ume. The  old  series  must  be  finished,  bound  up,  and  placed 
away  upon  our  shelves.    .    .  . 

"We  must  start  a  new  volume,  with  a  totally  new  spirit, 
with  new  ideas,  with  a  new  set  of  writers  drawn  from  the 
democratic  parties  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

"  I  welcome  the  declaration  of  the  German  Majority  Social- 
ists about  disarmament,  but  I  was  disappointed  with  the  pro- 
posal for  a  citizen-army.  A  citizen-army  was  Conscription. 
We  in  Great  Britain  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  mili- 
tary or  industrial  conscription.  Whatever  the  consequences 
may  be,  we  would  oppose  such  a  manifestation  of  militarism. 
We  would  never  countenance  the  imposition  upon  their  child- 
ren of  that  pernicious  resource  of  militarism  either  in  the  form 
of  a  citizen-army  or  in  any  other  form.  How  could  we  create 
a  League  of  Nations  upon  the  basis  of  a  citizen-army?  The 
formation  of  citizen-armies  upon  the  basis  of  population  struck 
at  the  very  root  principle  of  the  League.  I  appeal  to  the  Ger- 
man Party  to  knock  the  citizen-army  proposal  out  of  their 
party  programme  and  to  declare  that  the  only  safe  basis  for 
a  League  of  Nations  from  a  military  point  of  view  is  disarma- 
ment. You  have  to  begin  right.  If  you  begin  wrong  then 
every  year  that  went  past  would  find  you  further  and  further 
from  the  truth.  The  beginning  of  all  evil  is  insignificant — the 
end  of  all  evil  is  colossal.  Why  not  disarm?  Are  the  de- 
mocracies going  to  have  confidence  in  each  other  or  not?  Is 
the  new  German  power  going  to  be  entitled  to  the  inspiring 
description  given  to  it  by  Eisner,  which  I  have  applauded? 

"The  League  of  Nations  can  only  have  one  authority, — a 
moral  authority.  The  League  is  going  to  fail  unless  in  the 
minds  of  the  nations  it  establishes  itself  in  the  sacred  position 
of  a  Court  of  Justice.  It  must  fail  unless  the  nations  affected 
by  its  decisions  accept  those  decisions  as  any  law-abiding  per- 


son would  accept  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law  in  their  own 
country.  Until  the  nations  have  confidence  in  each  other 
there  would  be  no  real  freedom,  and  until  that  confidence  is 
secured,  they  could  limit  armaments,  but  they  could  never 
have  peace.  The  most  insoluble  problem  in  the  world  is  the 
limitation  of  armaments, — no  man  ever  made  could  solve  that 
problem.  There  is  no  half-way.  Representing  no  old  order, 
custodians  of  no  old  traditions,  animated  by  no  ancient  grudge, 
we  freely  have  come  to  shake  hands  with  each  other,  and  for- 
get our  differences,  in  order  that  the  stones  upon  which  a 
secure  Europe  can  be  erected  in  the  future  may  be  laid  not 
by  one  hand,  but  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  peoples." 


{Taken  from  a  speech  of  Herbert  Asquith  at  a  great  meeting  in 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
London.) 

"  The  experience  of  this  war  has  made  actual  what  was  un- 
imaginable before.  But  there  are,  or  would  be,  if  the  old 
system  were  to  continue,  two  new  factors  at  work.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  is  the  unexplored  and  still  incalculable 
effect  of  the  harnessing  of  science  to  the  chariot  of  destruction. 
We  have  seen  in  these  four  years  only  the  rudimentary  applica- 
ion  of  methods  and  agencies  unknown  and  undreamt  of  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  past.  Science  has  in  these  matters  not 
only  not  said  her  last  word;  she  is  still  lisping  the  alphabet  of 
annihilation.  If  she  is  to  be  diverted  from  her  humanizing 
mission  of  recreating  our  shattered  resources,  and  reviving  our 
waste  places,  and  endowing  and  enriching  our  common  life, 
if  she  is  to  be  diverted  for  another  twenty  years  into  the  further 
elaboration  of  the  mechanism  and  chemistry  of  destruction, 
we  may  as  well  pray  for  the  speediest  possible  return  of  the 
glacial  epoch.  Better  a  planet  on  which  human  life  has  be- 
come physically  impossible  than  one  on  which  it  has  degener- 
ated into  a  form  of  organized  suicide." 

"The  war  has  not  opened  out  the  road — not  an  easy  and 
direct  road — to  the  millennium.  It  has,  indeed,  taught  the 
world  that  under  modern  conditions  war  itself  is  not  only  a 
crime  but  an  anachronism.  That  is  a  matter  of  infinite  con- 
sequence, but  after  all  it  is  only  a  negative  result — a  lesson 
what  to  avoid,  not  a  lesson  what  to  do.  But  it  has  had  other 
and  perhaps  more  far-reaching  effects.  We  have  been  living 
in  this  Western  world,  and  1  speak  here  of  America  as  well  as 
Europe,  very  largely  on  social  and  industrial  conventions. 
There  is  nothing  in  history  more  impossible,  either  to  dispute 
or  explain,  than  the  vitality  of  conventions.  Stone  walls  and 
iron  law  are  nothing  to  the  thraldom  of  unreflecting  habit. 
And  then  suddenly  a  moment  comes  when,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  the  mass  of  men  open  their  eyes  and  join  their  hands, 
and  down  goes  the  Bastile  as  quickly  as  did  the  walls  of  Jericho. 
The  immediate  objective  may  be,  and  is  very  likely  to  be,  ill- 
chosen.  The  Bastile  itself  was  found  to  contain  a  mere 
handful  of  persons  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  being  very 
humanely  treated.  That  is  not  the  point.  You  are  confront- 
ed— we  are  at  this  moment — by  many  unreasonable  demands 
that  seek  unattainable  ends  by  questionable  means.  Be  it 
so,  but  it  is  the  rational,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  war 
which  has  let  loose  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep — that 
eyes  should  be  opened  to  things  they  never  saw  before,  new 
hopes,  new  aspirations,  new  dreams  should  be  engendered  in 
minds  which  were  dulled  by  habit,  whose  windows  have  never 
been  opened  to  the  light  and  air,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the 
conventions  which  have  held  things  together  should  be  found 
to  have  lost  their  binding  force. 

"  That  is  what  is  going  on  all  round  us  at  this  moment,  and 
nothing  in  my  judgment  is  so  important  as  the  temper  with 
which  we  watch  and  handle  this  new  development.  Of  one 
thing  you  may  be  quite  certain,  that  mere  negation  and  mere 
repression  will  not  suffice.  A  league  of  classes  may  seem  to 
the  common  judgment  as  Utopian  as  did,  less  than  five  years 
ago,  a  League  of  Nations.  But  let  us  keep  in  touch  with  facts. 
The  artificial  and  brittle  bonds  of  convention  have  served  iheir 
purpose  and  had  their  day.  See  to  it  not  only  in  the  inter- 
national, but  in  the  domestic  sphere  here  at  homo,  at  \  our  own 
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doors,  and  among  your  own  people — see  to  it  that  you  replace 
those  temporary  and  more  or  less  artificial  ties  by  something 
that  is  not  artificial  but  natural,  by  something  which  is  not 
brittle  but  unbreakable — the  enduring  bond  of  human  brother- 
hood."— Copied  from  The  Friend  (London). 


"CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS." 

A  Report  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Friends  will  be  interested  in  the  following  report  made  from 
a  point  of  view  somewhat  different  from  their  own.  We  are 
reprinting  it  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: — 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
issues  the  following  report  regarding  the  treatment  of  "con- 
scientious objectors"  made  by  the  War-Time  Commission 
of  the  Churches: 

"In  response  to  numerous  requests,  committees  from  the 
General  War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  the 
'conscientious  objectors.'  In  their  study  of  the  situation 
conference  has  been  had  with  several  groups  especially  con- 
cerned in  the  question,  with  the  War  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Morale,  and  various  other  authorities.  The 
report  as  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  General 
War-Time  Commission  of  the  Churches  is  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  no  Government  has  made  a  more 
serious  effort  to  deal  fairly  with  conscientious  objectors  and  to  allow  free- 
dom in  the  exercise  of  the  individual  conscience  than  has  the  United 
States  in  the  present  war. 

(2)  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  have 
been  treated  with  undue  severity,  in  a  few  cases  even  with  brutality,  by 
certain  of  the  military  authorities.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  War 
Department  has  now  taken  steps  that  have  relieved  the  situation.  The 
cases  of  brutal  treatment  have  been  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  policy  of 
certain  army  officers,  who  believed  the  conscientious  objectors  to  be  in- 
sincere and  who  held  unreasonable  and  extreme  views  as  to  what  is  re- 
quired by  military  discipline. 

(3)  The  great  majority  of  conscientious  objectors  were  declared  by  the 
Government  after  investigation  to  be  honest  and  sincere  in  their  con- 
victions. The  majority  also  accepted  non-combatant  service  in  the  army 
or  other  work  of  a  non-military  character. 

(4)  There  are  at  the  present  time  approximately  400  conscientious 
objectors  in  the  military  prisons  in  the  United  States,  serving  sentences 
of  from  five  to  thirty  years,  including  both  men  who  believe  all  war  to 
be  wrong  and  those  who  believe  this  war  to  have  been  unjustified.  There 
are  also  in  local  jails  or  Federal  prisons  several  hundred  others  who  have 
been  convicted  under  the  Espionage  Act  for  making  statements  contrary 
to  the  war  policy  of  the  Government. 

(5)  Now  that  hostilities  have  ceased,  we  believe  that  these  imprisoned 
conscientious  objectors  who  are  beyond  question  sincere  should  be  granted 
amnesty  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  After  the  war 
is  over  and  the  danger  of  a  division  past,  the  best  interests  of  democracy 
will  not  be  served  by  carrying  out  further  punishments  against  those 
whose  honest  convictions  differed  from  the  majority  during  the  days  of 
war.  To  punish  them  further  in  times  of  peace  would  set  an  unwhole- 
some precedent  in  a  nation  that  has  always  emphasized  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  individual  conscience. 

(6)  We  believe  further  that  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of 
political  offenders  in  time  of  war  should  be  reconsidered  by  Congress 
under  conditions  which  make  an  unprejudiced  judgment  possible,  and 
that  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  whose  offense  is  loyalty 
to  their  own  conscience,  however  mistaken  the  majority  may  believe 
that  conscience  to  be,  and  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  offences. 


The  bird  that  sings  on  highest  wing, 

Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest: 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 

What  honor  hath  humility. 

— Montgomery. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS.  Publicity.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER.  Women's  Work..  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 

Our  Twelfth  Street  Equipe. 
The  office  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  more  than  the 
administrative  centre  of  French  relief  and  reconstruction.  Though  it 
makes  no  announcements  of  domestic  charity,  nevertheless  it  is  the  mecca 
of  many  in  distress.  Two  recent  incidents  will  throw  some  light  on  our 
seemingly  magnetic  powers  over  strangely  different  people,  but  each  in 
need. 

A  U.  S.  Navy  ensign,  tall,  honest-appearing,  a  man  who  would  pass  for 
a  leader  in  a  crowd,  comes  to  my  desk.  He  sits  down  and  tells  me  his  story. 
He  enlisted  in  the  regular  navy,  married  an  English  girl  last  Fall;  she  is 
now  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia  in  a  New  York  hotel.  When  (and  if) 
she  recovers  could  the  Friends  find  her  a  quiet  country  place,  preferably 
a  farm,  on  which  to  rest  and  recuperate  for  six  months.  While  he  is  on  the 
seas,  she  must  be  cared  for  by  good  Christian  folk.  "But  how  did  you 
come  to  ask  us,"  I  asked.  "Well,  I  saw  the  sign  at  the  gate-way.  And  I 
remembered  that  my  ancestors  came  over  with  William  Penn,  and  I 
know  what  righteous  and  charitable  people  they  were.  So  I  thought  I 
would  see  if  the  Friends  were  the  same  to-day."  .  .  By  the  next  morn- 
ing we  had  engaged  a  farm  boarding-house  some  sixteen  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia— and  an  ideal  spot  for  convalescents. 

Next  there  comes  a  slight  man,  twenty-five  years  old,  unshaven  for 
at  least  a  week,  his  collar  gray  with  the  encrustation  of  the  same  period. 
"You  send  men  to  France,  don't  you?  When  does  the  next  boat  sail?" 
"Hold  on,"  I  said,  "we  pay  workers  but  six  dollars  a  month  and  we  have 
been  sending  only  conscientious  objectors,  ex-Leavenworth  inmates  and 
others  who  wouldn't  fight."  The  nonplussed  look  almost  changed  him 
into  another  person.  "Conscientious  objectors — that  leaves  me  out.  I 
wouldn't  be  caught  with  that  crew."  I  was  working  alone  at  the  type- 
writer. "Can  you  give  me  a  job,"  asked  the  stranger,  "I  was  tapped  for 
my  purse  and  my  glasses  down  town,  and  I  must  get  fare  back  to  Brook- 
lyn and  enough  for  a  shave,  too."  I  studied  a  minute.  "Can  you  run 
this,"  pointing  to  the  machine.  He  searched  his  torn  overcoat  pocket 
and  finally  extracted  a  pink  Underwood  insurance  check.  "Sure,  I'm 
a  stenographer."  "Sit  down,  then,"  I  invited.  "You  won't  mind  copy- 
ing this,  will  you?  It's  a  letter  from  an  absolutist  at  the  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  Leavenworth."  "No,"  he  observed  indifferently.  "I'll  write 
anything  for  money."  So  he  pounded  away  for  a  couple  of  hours,  stop- 
ping once  to  ask  if  "C.  O."  meant  "Commissioned  Officer."  When  he 
had  finished  all  the  work,  I  said  -  "  How  did  you  wander  in  here  anyway." 
"Well,"  he  explained,  "I  was  coming  down  the  street  and  I  saw  your 
sign.  I'd  been  turned  down  everywhere  else — and,  say,  I'm  mighty  glad 
I  came  in  here.  I  thought  all  the  Quakers  were  dead.  I  used  to  hear 
about  them."  .  .  Even  though  Friends'  meeting-houses  are  set 
back  from  the  street  and  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  pike-pointed  gates, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  DuPont  Delaware  estate,  still  we  do  get  a  few  of  the 
human  contacts  that  come  to  the  man  who  "lives  in  the  house  by  the  side 
of  the  road."  The  closer  we  can  get  to  that  road  whether  it  leads  through 
the  shell-chopped  hills  of  northern  France  or  the  bleak  chilly  wastes  of 
Siberia,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Christians  who  are  out  for  a  genuine  re- 
construction. 

R.  W.  D. 


An  American  Thresher  in  the  French  War  Zone. 

After  helping  the  women,  old  men  and  children  thresh  in  the  "zone  des 
armies"  one  season,  we  Americans  had  a  vision  of  a  second  season  and 
decided  to  prepare  for  it.  Consequently  we  urged  the  purchase  of  a  real 
American  thresher  and  tractor.  It  received  a  hearty  welcome  on  arrival, 
was  set  up  at  once  and  exhibited  with  pride  to  the  curious  French. 

Ordinarily  a  Frenchman  takes  time  to  discuss  anything,  no  matter 
whether  he  knows  anything  about  the  subject  under  discussion  or  not. 
French  soldiers  "en  repos,"  having  nothing  to  do,  will  cause  a  bigger 
argument  about  nothing  than  any  other  soldier  on  earth.  Everything 
about  the  thresher  was  under  discussion,  was  under  scrutiny  from  the 
color  to  the  number  of  "kilos"  it  could  thresh  each  day.  It  was  univer- 
sally condemned  and  there  was  little  chance  for  an  argument  until  one 
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of  the  soldiers  from  the  "  M idi, "  where  they  use  large  modern  machinery, 
gested  thai  it  w.is  hotter  than  the  big,  cumbersome,  side-feed  French 
machines.  This  started  things.  We  had  admitted  that  our  machine 
broke  the  straw  and  this  fact  was  held  as  a  club  over  the  man  from  the 

Midi,"  lor  a  Frenchman  values  his  straw  as  highly  as  his  grain.  Also 
it  was  made  entirely  of  steel  and  "whoever  heard  of  a  thresher  being  made 
entirely  of  steel."  At  last  a  "  poilu  remarked  that  one  could  finish  thresh- 
ing in  two  days,"  and,  "what  would  .you  do  the  rest  of  the  winter?"  He 
said,  "Von  can  work  the  ground  during  the  winter  in  the  Midi,  but 
not  here."  "C'est  CO,  c'est  vrai"  (that's  true),  admitted  our  friend  from 
the  south,  and  they  moved  off  feeling  that  they  had  settled  the  fate  of 
American  machinery  forever.  We  were  accustomed  to  such  discussions 
and  awaited  the  day  to  try  the  thresher. 

That  day  arrived.  .  .  The  engine  was  started,  clutch  thrown  in 
and  the  little  thresher  started  to  hum.  Five  minutes  passed.  The  "pa- 
tron "  was  waiting  to  tie  the  first  bundle.  (It  is  the  custom  in  Northern 
France  to  tie  the  straw  into  bundles  as  it  comes  from  the  machine.)  As 
he  saw  the  broken  straw  emerge  from  the  machine,  he  threw  up  his  hands 
and  shouted,  "Sapristi,  ce  ne  vaut  pas  un  sons."  (It  is  not  worth  a  cent.) 
"Madame,  la  patronne"  who  had  been  watching  the  nice  clean  grain 
pouring  out,  happened  to  notice  the  straw  and  shrieked,  "Monsieur,  stop. 
You  are  breaking  my  beautiful  straw.  I  will  break  it  myself  when  I  put 
it  in  my  bed.    I  do  not  want  you  to  break  it.    Arretez!  Arretez!" 

Thus  began  and  ended  the  career  of  an  American  thresher  with  the 
"Mission  des  Amis,"  as  its  reputation  for  breaking  straw  spread  faster 
than  its  reputation  for  cleaning  wheat. 

John  C.  Baker. 


Wine  and  Rabbits. 

We  have  quoted  before  in  these  columns  from  the  letters  of  George  Id- 
Wild,  the  Unit  Occulist.  This  is  from  another;  the  extracts,  especially 
the  latter  paragraphs,  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  contribu- 
ting to  the  French  wrork: 

"The  work  with  the  mission  is  very  interesting,  besides  being  of  help 
to  both  the  French  people  and  the  workers.  There  is  certainly  a  great 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  almost  all  lines.  In  my  own  particular 
work  of  last  month  I  have  examined  the  eyes  of  very  close  to  two  hundred 
French  people  from  the  ages  of  four  to  seventy-eight,  and  after  four  years 
and  more  of  neglect,  there  are  some  cases  which  are  very  bad,  and  a  great 
many  who  will  be  able  to  read  the  four-page  newspaper  for  the  first  time 
in  many,  many  months. 

"The  French  people  are  very  appreciative  of  all  that  is  done  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  wrork  among  them.  One  case  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  committee  is  that  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  town  of  Rancourt.  After 
he  had  been  examined,  his  chief  thought  was  that  I  should  have  a  glass 
of  wine,  but  after  fifteen  minutes  of  explaining  that  I  didn't  drink  wine, 
he  compromised  on  coffee,  and  the  good  woman  of  the  house  insisted  on 
putting  info  the  cup  four  lumps  of  their  precious  sugar.  And  that  was 
not  all;  before  I  left  they  forced  on  me  a  white  rabbit  which  was  added  to 
the  larder  of  the  equipe  at  Bettancourt.  That  is  just  one  case  of  how  they 
appreciate  the  Friends." 


Service  Notes. 

"The  Vladivostock  Association,"  spoken  of  by  G.  S.  Phelps,  Senior 
Secretary  for  Russia,  as  "The  Light  House  for  all  Siberia,"  as  it  is  the 
first  city  association  to  be  started  in  Siberia,  now  has  over  600  members. 
Rich  and  poor,  Bolsheviki  and  Intellegensia,  educated  and  ignorant,  all 
meet  together  within  its  walls  in  harmony,  which  Thomas  E.  Jones  says 
he  feels  is  but  another  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Way  of  Love  and  Co- 
operation. 

The  above  extract  is  from  Bulletin  No.  9,  "Notes  from  Siberia,"  written 
by  Esther  Balderston  Jones,  who  is  stationed  in  a  Friends'  Mission  at 
Sapporo,  Japan. 

Mail  matter  can  now  be  sent  at  12  cents  per  pound  up  to  eleven  pounds 
to  any  civilian  address  in  Paris.  The  words  "American  Red  Cross" 
should  not  be  used,  as  the  Expeditionary  Forces  are  not  included  in  this 
ruling. 

Send  all  packages  to  Friends'  workers : — 

Care  Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee, 
53  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  France. 


The  Source  Hospital  at  Sermaize. 
The  Source  Hospital  closed  on  the  twentieth  of  First  Month,  the  few 


remaining  patients  being  transferred  to  Bettancourt,  where  the  men's 
barraquement  from  the  Chateau  Hospital  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
Thus  ended  one  of  the  earliest  activities  of  the  Mission  in  France,  after 
nearly  four  years  of  successful  and  much  needed  work.  This  commenced 
as  a  six-bed  ward  for  ill  staff  and  closed  a  thirty-bed  hospital  for  men, 
boys  and  babies;  800  patients  in  all  were  treated  and  special  success  was 
attained  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  New  Hospital  at  Brizeaux. 
While  the  Source  Hospital  was  ending  its  eventful  term  of  service,  the 
new  barraquement  hospital  at  Brizeaux  was  coming  into  being — First 
Month  closed  with  the  men's  and  women's  wards  open  and  this  new  in- 
stitution well  on  the  road  to  completion.  Dr.  Packer  is  busy  doing 
district  work,  both  in  his  own  area  round  about  Brizeaux,  and  in  that  of 
Dr.  Hinde  during  the  latter's  leave. 


Surveying  the  New  Cantons. 
The  following  is  from  a  recent  agricultural  report  issued  in  France  by 
the  Mission: 

The  whole  of  the  Canton  of  Cleremont  has  been  investigated  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view  and  the  Equipe  of  Brabant  has  been  started 
from  this  centre.  The  equipe  is  started  in  one  end  of  a  military  barraque- 
ment and  the  valley  has  any  amount  of  these  available.  We  look  forward 
to  seeing  builders,  relief  workers,  co-operative  store  and  a  whole  village 
full  of  happy  people  some  time.    At  present  the  village  contains  no  one. 


Canadian  C.  O.'s  Released. 
Reports  reach  us  from  Canada  that  the  only  two  bona,  fide  absolutist 
C.  O.'s  have  been  released  from  prison.  They  are  both  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  take  any  form  of  service  or 
be  exempted  on  agricultural  grounds,  as  were  a  good  many  of  the  Canadian 
Friends,  they  were  tried  by  court-martial  upon  their  arrival  at  camp,  and 
each  sentenced  to  two  years  in  a  civil  prison.  Both  of  them  held  out 
against  all  participation  in  the  war,  and  even  refused  to  sign  the  papers 
for  their  physical  examination.  The  men  are  George  Mabley,  Cold 
Stream,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Ilderton,  Ontario,  and  L.  Howard  Tool,  Mt.  Albert, 
Ontario. 

* 

If  the  Canadian  government  is  releasing  their  absolutists  from  the  civil 
prisons  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  our  government  should  not  follow 
a  similar  policy  in  releasing  all  conscientious  objectors  in  the  disciplinary 
barracks.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political 
prisoners  should  be  declared  simultaneously  with  this  action. 

Have  you  read  about  Cyrus  Pringle?  The  Friends'  Service  Committee 
has  some  forty  copies  of  Cyrus  Pringle's  diary  which  they  would  be  glad 
to  dispose  of  among  Friends  who  could  place  copies  of  this  little  Civil 
War  story  in  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  yet  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  conscientious  objectors.  In  the  interest  of  an  immediate  and 
general  release  of  all  conscientious  objectors,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
this  diary  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage  among  those  who  are  not 
yet  in  sympathy  or  in  full  understanding  of  the  Friends'  position. 


In  the  Marne. 
One  of  the  relief  workers  in  the  Marne  writes: 

"We  are  beginning  to  establish  a  real  personal  contact  with  the  com- 
munes about  us  and  to  look  further  afield  to  those  who  are  returning. 
They  have  no  harvest  this  year,  no  potatoes,  no  vegetables.  There  are 
no  'epiceries.'  There  is  only  a  wide  gulf  of  helpless  waiting  between  t  hem 
and  the  Ministere  des  Regions  Liberees.  We  should  not  be  living  the 
Spirit  of  the  Mission  if  we  did  not  go  to  them  with  the  resources  at  our 
command." 

This  is  what  the  latest  Relief  Report  from  France  says  about  the  Unit 
activities  in  this  part  of  the  devastated  region: 

"The  work  in  the  Marne  continues  to  be  most  interesting.  At  Verneuil 
a  gift  of  flour  from  the  A.  R.  C.  was  given  in  seven  villages  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  each  person  and  a  consignment  of  rice  enabled  the  sale  of 
pounds  per  person  in  eight  villages,  at  the  price  of  seventy  cents  per 
pound.  Specimens  of  furniture,  garden  and  vineyard  tools  are  on  view 
and  have  resulted  in  large  orders.  The  villagers  are  also  notified  that 
chickens  can  be  supplied  and  1150  were  asked  for  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days.  More  than  one  hundred  blankets  have  been  given  away  to 
the  needy  and  900  art  icles  of  clothing. 

"The  shop  at  Mareuil  ministers  to  about  600  families.  They  come  in 
from  13  villages  and  a  traveling  store  goes  to  the  more  distant  villages  m 
the  north.    The  first  consignment  of  chickens  lias  been  delivered  m  throe 
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villages  and  440  people  have  ordered  seeds  varying  in  quantities  from 
5  grams  to  4000  kilos." 


Concentrating  at  Verdun. 

The  reconstruction  forces  are  fast  concentrating  in  the  Verdun  ''area." 
Wilfred  Shewell  writes  from  Paris  that  by  the  end  of  Third  Month  the 
only  considerable  activities  outside  the  district  will  be  at  Bar-le-duc, 
Bettancourt  and  the  two  manufacturing  centers — Dole  and  Ornans. 
The  Verdun  personnel  now  numbers  about  two  hundred  and  each  suc- 
ceeding month  should  see  the  addition  of  about  one  hundred  workers 
until  they  are  finally  all  engaged  in  this  specially  assigned  district. 

Shewell's  report  on  the  situation  in  the  region  is  as  follows: — 

"Grange-le-Comte. — The  premises  are  in  very  much  better  condition 
than  when  A.  Ruth  Fry  and  Thompson  Eliott  were  there,  and  everything 
is  getting  nicely  cleaned  up.  On  the  first  floor,  offices  for  secretary,  relief, 
co-operative,  building,  agriculture  and  treasurer's  representative  are  now 
in  use.  The  preparation  of  warehouses  for  storing  goods  has  proceeded 
very  fast,  and  the  goods  themselves  are  arriving  by  rail  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory way.  Every  week  we  unload  from  ten  to  twenty  railway  wagons, 
which  are  sent  down  from  Clermont  on  the  American  line  to  a  siding  quite 
near  to  the  farm.  The  goods  received  include  agricultural  implements, 
furniture,  household  equipment,  clothing,  tools  and  food.  Electric  light- 
ing has  been  installed,  and  the  wiring  has  now  been  carried  into  about 
one-half  of  the  premises. 

Refugee  Situation. — The  number  of  families  returning  up  to  the 
present  is  very  small,  but  we  are  expecting  many  arrivals  during  Third 
Month.  The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  villages  which  have  not  been 
entirely  destroyed  are  planning  to  return  en  masse  during  the  month. 
We  are  making  preparations  for  reception  centres  in  the  following  places: 
Clermont-en-Argonne,  where  the  "maison  des  parents"  is  being  erected 
in  a  garden  in  the  main  street;  Dombasle,  where  we  are  erecting  the  staff 
block  from  the  chateau  hospital;  and  at  Verennes,  where  we  hope  to  utilize 
an  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut. 

Building  Work. — The  house  repairing  in  the  Le  Neufour  valley  and 
at  Brabant  is  proceeding  apace.  In  the  latter  village  ten  houses  are  being 
prepared  for  families  which  we  know  will  be  returning  immediately.  The 
work  of  hut  erection  has  been  impeded  by  the  slow  transport,  but  a  big 
show  will  be  made  when  huts  arrive  in  considerable  numbers.  The  build- 
ing work  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  materials  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  transported  to  the  spot.  This  situation  is  now  remedied  by 
our  ability  to  draw  on  the  American  engineer  supplies  in  the  district. 

American  Dumps. — The  American  army  engineers  have  five  depots  of 
tools  and  stores  in  or  near  our  district.  We  have  been  negotiating  for 
some  time  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  this  material,  and  J.  H.  Scatter- 
good  is  still  actively  engaged  on  this  work.  There  is  a  probability  that 
we  shall  obtain  a  large  amount  of  useful  material  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum  of  money;  but  the  deal  is  not  yet  consummated.  If  all  happens 
as  we  wish,  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  extend  our  work  very  con- 
siderably as  a  result  of  this  new  source  of  supply,  and  include,  for  certain 
branches  of  our  work,  a  larger  geographical  area.  The  work  during  the 
last  few  weeks  has  been  pretty  severe,  owing  to  the  trying  weather  con- 
ditions; hard  frost  during  the  last  three  weeks,  followed  by  thaw.  The 
health  in  the  district  is  remarkably  good.  Sick  personnel  can  always 
be  taken  care  of  at  Brizeaux." 


Contributions  or  Clothing  for  Week  Ending  Third  Month  15,  1919. 
Seventy-three  in  all;  ten  from  Mennonites. 


Recent  Arrivals  in  France. 
Cecil  Earl  Haworth,  Galena,  Kansas;  Forrest  E.  Hostetler,  Topeka, 
Indiana;  Elmer  H.  Jantz,  Lamed,  Kansas;  Frank  R.  Mekeel,  Aurora, 
New  York;  Payson  Miller,  Shipshewana,  Indiana;  William  Theodore 
Oliver,  Lynn,  Mass. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Representative  Meeting  was  in  session  two-and-a-half  hours  on 
the  21st.  Reports  were  put  in  form  for  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  West- 
town  Committee  devoted  the  most  of  Seventh-day  the  22nd  to  important 
items  of  business.  These  will  appear  in  the  annual  report  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 


Our  friends,  William  C.  and  Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen,  have  the  approval 
of  their  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  in  New  Jersey  for  the  prospect 


of  a  religious  visit  to  include  England  and  Ireland,  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  usual  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  of  Yearly  Meeting  week 
have  been  arranged  at  the  Twelfth  Street  house.  A  printed  program 
can  be  had  at  the  Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street.  Suppers  will  be  served 
as  heretofore.   

The  Peace  Meeting  on  Fourth  Month  3rd  will  be  addressed  by  Thomas 
Raeburn  White  and  John  Haynes  Holmes.  The  list  of  afternoon  and 
evening  meetings,  mentioned  above,  was  issued  before  this  program  was 
fixed.   

Amongst  expected  visitors  to  Yearly  Meeting  we  have  the  following 
names:  Job  Gidley  and  James  Oliver  of  New  England,  David  Holloway, 
Jonathan  B'nns,  Jacob  Maule  and  George  G.  Megrail  of  Ohio,  and 
Benjamin  P.  Brown  of  North  Carolina. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Third  Month  22,  1919. 


Received  from  Meetings  $3,479.98 

Received  from  Individuals   380.39 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   6.25 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   92.69 

Received  for  Supplies   5.70 

Received  for  interest   21.25 


$3,986.26 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  from  a  personal  letter  from  John  W.  Graham,  of 
Man_h?ster,  England,  will  be  of  general  interest. — Eds. 

Second  Month  26,  1919. 

We  feel  as  though  we  were  living  in  a  time  morally  worse  than  that  of 
the  war  itself;  then  evil  and  suffering  had  their  obverse  in  courage  and 
sacrifice;  now  it  is  nothing  but  cruelty  and  revenge.  The  miserable  delay 
in  making  peace  is  spreading  starvation  and  chaos  throughout  Central 
Europe  and  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade  adds  a  needless  horror. 
We  seem  to  rely  entirely  upon  President  Wilson  to  save  the  world.  May 
he  have  the  proper  support  and  the  personal  tenacity  to  carry  it  through. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  could  be  truly  said  to  be  called  and  anointed 
for  a  great  service,  as  Isaiah  used  to  write  of  Cyrus,  such  a  man  is  your 
President. 

The  British  are  mostly  well  intentioned,  but  still  fierce  against  the 
Germans,  and  we  have  no  high-minded  strong  man  to  look  up  to.  Never 
were  sound  politics  so  low  as  they  appear  to  be  in  England  now.  Such 
is  the  effect  of  war;  and  the  many-sided  wickednesses  and  the  poverty  of 
spirit  which  fills  the  world  is  a  real  justification  for  our  unbending  peace 
attitude,  held  when  it  seemed  to  most  people  to  be  mere  fanaticism. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  get  the  absolutists  out  of  prison. 
There  are  still  confined  1,350  men  who  had  declined  to  accept  alternative 
forms  of  service  of  any  kind,  and  when  their  term  of  two  years  is  over,  they 
are  taken  back  to  camp,  disobey  an  order  again,  and  are  re-sentenced  to 
two  more  years. 

The  Government  has  just  rebuffed  an  influential  effort  to  release  them, 
and  I  have  written  this  morning  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  to  protest 
against  it.  We  keep  up  a  constant  fire  in  the  public  press,  but  the 
majority  of  the  latter  is  against  us — that  is  the  Harmsworth,  Bottomley 
and  Hilton  press. 

We  rely  on  the  Daily  News,  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the  Nation. 

I  am  Quaker  chaplain  to  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  here,  and  visit  them 
twice  a  week  and  hold  meetings  in  the  prison  with  forty  men.  Only  half 
a  dozen  are  real  Friends,  but  the  others  put  Quakerism  as  their  religion 
to  get  the  benefit  of  sympathetic  visits.  They  are  pale  and  emaciated 
and  many  of  them  suffer  from  chronic  indigestion,  muscular  feebleness 
or  impaired  eyesight. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  young  men  of  mili- 
tary age  have  joined  the  forces;  probably  a  rather  smaller  percentage  of 
the  older  Friends  might  be  counted  on  the  same  side,  but  the  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  every  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
Monthly  Meeting  have  been  quite  clear  on  the  Peace  testimony,  though 
a  small  minority  have  persistently  protested.  I  hope  the  difference  will 
now  die  down,  and  I  do  not  expect  any  disciplinary  action  to  be  taken 
over  the  young  men  who  joined. 


Third  Month  87, 1919 
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P.     t    What  College  to  Select? 
olcIltS  •    An  Important  Question! 
Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  President 
EARLHAM.       ....  INDIANA 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES : 


i  Locust  243 
Race  661 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


FOR  SALE  AT  SAYBROOK  POINT,  CONN. 

Ten-room  dwelling,  shore  front,  2J^  acres,  2  open  fires; 
2  baths  and  toilets,  furnace  and  steam  heat,  large  enclosed 
porch,  double  sash  in  second  story  north  and  west;  view 
up  Valley  of  the  Connecticut;  large  barn,  room  for  man; 
modern  stalls  for  two  horses;  gasoline  tank  and  room  for 
automobile;  cow  stable,  kitchen,  garden. 

Address  L.  D.  C.  1038  ELIZABETH  STREET, 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W .  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona  ii  Sprue*  1M« 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


For  Rent 


The  Lake  View  House, 
at  NEW  LISBON.  N.  J. 

Pleasantly  located  on  the  south  bank  of  a  lake  on 
Rancocas  Creek,  29  miles  due  east  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Sea  Side  Park. 

The  House,  containing  15  rooms  and  bath,  is  in  prime 
condition;  supplied  with  pure  artesian  water  and  sewage. 
Fifteen  acres  of  cleared  and  timbered  land;  a  large 
pavilion  in  the  woods  on  the  bank  of  the  lake;  boating, 
bathing,  fishing  and  pine  air  privileges. 

RENTAL.  $50.00  PER  MONTH. 

23  officers  and  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  Camp  Dix 
Pumping  Station  near  by,  sleep  in  barracks,  but  desire 
table  board  at  the  House. 

ABRAM  BROWN,  Agml,  New  Lisbon,  N.J. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th. 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

P0C0N0  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  n.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Oat  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


^Opdciani 


The  following  books  are  on  sale  at 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET       -       -       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Christianizing  the  Social  Order   $1.50 

Facing  The  Facts   .30 

George  Fox  H.  G.  Wood  .50 

George  Fox,  Gleanings  from  the  Works  of   .50 

Hodgkin,  Life  and  Letters  of  Thos   4.50 

Human  Progress  and  The  Inner  Life .  . .  Hodgkin  .65 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  a  Christian  Society  50 

Practice  of  Christianity,  The   2.00 

Quakerism  a  Religion  of  Life  Jones  .65 

Social  Service,  Its  Place  in  the  Society   .65 

What  Is  Quakerism  ?  Grubb  1 .25 

The  New  Social  Outlook   .65 

FOR  CHILDREN 

Black  Bruin,  The  Biography  of  a  Bear   1.25 

Harper's  Wireless  Book   1.00 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 

Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


G 


v        Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 

enealogist 


TRENTON.  N.  S. 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  boo\s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  y°ur  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  lei  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 

American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 

A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 


TEACHERS  FOR  FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS 


Teachers  for  Elementary  Friends'  Schools  in 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  for  academic  year  1919-20 

1.  AT  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 

An  experienced  teacher  for  I  and  II 
grades.  This  school  is  to  be  opened  in  a 
new  building  in  a  neighborhood  that  will 
appreciate  a  good  school.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  ambitious  teacher  to  build 
up  and  become  principal  of  an  influential 
school. 

2.  AT  LANDSDOWNE,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  and  III  grades  and  one 
for  IV  and  V  grades  in  a  school  of  about 
100  children. 

3.  AT  MEDIA,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  I  and  II  grades.  Also  one 
of  less  experience  for  assistance  in  higher 
grades. 

4.  AT  HAVER  FORD,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  grade,  one  for  III  grade 
and  one  for  IV  grade  work  in  school  of 
80  children. 

Salaries  for  these  positions  range  from  $700  to 
$1000  for  teachers  of  sufficient  experience  and 
training. 

All  applications  should  be  made  promptly  to 
Anna  Walton  (Supt.  of  Yearly  Meeting  Schools), 
Moylan,  Pa. 

Young  women  without  experience  wishing  to 
teach  are  urged  to  inquire  of  the  Supt.,  Anna 
Walton,  regarding  the  opportunity  for  positions 
as  apprentices  under  trained  teachers. 
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BELTS  THAT  LAST 


Good  for 
Slopjjy  Places 


J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  THIRD  ST. 
NEW  YORK:  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery,  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
BtU — Spruce  17-81    •    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


FOR  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  paid  uninterrupted  dividends.  It  is  now 
earning  about  $10,000,000  above  interest  charges.  We  recommend  the  5J^% 
Secured  Bonds  of  this  Company  for  conservative  investment  to  yield  5.80%  . 

FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 

ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  COMPANY 
BANKERS 

LAND  TITLE  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 
Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GERMANTOWN  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

wishes  to  secure  for  the  academic  year 
1919-1920: 

1.  An  assistant  to  the  physical  director  who 
will  teach  about  eight  periods  per  week  in  the 
Intermediate  School,  or  possibly  in  the  High 
School,  preferably  mathematics  or  science.  A 
young  man  is  required  of  fine  character,  experi- 
enced in  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics  (football 
an  important  consideration)  able  to  inspire  the 
boys  with  high  ideals  of  sport  and  character;  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  and 
successful  teacher  of  physical  training. 

2.  For  the  year  1919-1920  only,  to  take  the 
place  of  a  teacher  on  leave  of  absence,  an  experi- 
enced teacher  for  Intermediate  work  who  has 
specialized  in  geography. 

3.  An  assistant  teacher  to  work  chiefly  in  the 
Primary  Department  and  partly  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Department;  this  position  to  include 
regular  classroom  work  with  the  Third  Primary 
pupils,  and  elementary  sloyd  and  carpenter  work 
for  the  Primary  Classes,  together  with  some  hand 
work  in  the  Intermediate  School. 

4.  A  teacher  to  fill  in  a  miscellaneous  program 
in  the  High  School  and  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment, preferably  along  lines  of  science  and 
mathematics  or  history. 

All  applications  should  be  made  promptly 
to  Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Principal,  German- 
town  Friends'  School,  Coulter  Street, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


FOUR  RAILS 

Cost,  $3,612 

Value  of  year's  coupons,  $20 

An  income  of  more  than  5J^%. 
Paid  in  six  different  months. 
Attractive  yield  if  held  to  maturity. 

Illinois  Central  Secured  5 1  2s,  1934 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Collateral  Trust  6s,  1922 
Milwaukee  &  Northern  Corsolidated 

Extension  4J^s,  1934 
Wisconsin  Central  First  Gen.  4s,  1949 
Prices  subject  to  change. 
Circulars  on  request 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  47  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


'pEACHERS  WANTED— Lansdowne  Friends'  School 
wishes  to  secure  for  the  academic  year  1919  and  1920, 
teachers  of  experience  in  kindergarten  and  the  grades. 
Application  may  be  made  to  Saml.  W.  Jones,  15  East 
Strafford  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

A  TLANTIC  CITY  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  needs  an  ex- 
perienced  kindergartener  for  year  1919-20.  Address 
Helen  L.  Forsythe,  Principal. 

WANTED— AT  AIMWELL  SCHOOL,  869  N.  RAN- 
dolph  Street,  Philadelphia,  a  teacher  for  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  in  ninth 
month  next.    Apply  to  Lucy  B.  Child, 

869  N.  Randolph  Street,  Philadelphia 

WANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'  Home,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  1919. 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmeh,  Newtown,  Pa. 

FOR  RENT  (Furnished)  —  The  pleasant,  all-the-year 
round  home  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  on  Mail 
Street,  overlooking  the  valley.  Heated  by  hot  water 
lighted  by  electricity.  Excellent  eook  stove.  Near  Friends 
Meeting  and  Academy,  on  same  side  of  street.  Near  rail 
road  station.  Trolley  passing  the  door.  Garage.  Ivitchei 
garden.  Fruit.  Apply  to  M.  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown.  N.  J 

FOR  SALE— HOUSE  AND  LOT,  LANDSDOWNE,  PA. 
No.  132  N.  Landsdowne  Avenue,  one-half  square  fron 
Meeting-House  and  School;  12  rooms;  all  conveniences 
Lot  70  feet  front.  Price,  $7,500;  $5,000  may  remain  01 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Jacob  R.  Elfbeth,  adjoining  prop 
erty. 
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THEY  SOFTLY  WALK. 

They  are  not  gone  who  pass 
Beyond  the  clasp  of  hand, 
Out  from  the  strong  embrace; 
They  are  but  come  so  close 
We  need  not  grope  with  hands, 
Nor  look  to  see,  nor  try 
To  catch  the  sound  of  feet. 
They  have  put  off  their  shoes 
To  softly  walk  by  day 
Within  our  thought,  to  tread 
At  night  our  dream-led  paths 
Of  sleep. 

They  are  not  lost  who  find 
The  sunset  gate,  the  goal 
Of  all  the  weary  years, 
Not  lost  are  they  who  reach 
The  summit  of  their  climb, 
The  peak  above  the  clouds 
And  storms.  They  are  not  lost 
Who  find  the  light  of  sun 
And  stars  and  God. 

They  are  not  dead  who  live 

In  hearts  they  leave  behind, 

In  those  whom  they  have  blessed 

They  five  a  life  again, 

And  shall  five  through  the  years 

Eternal  life,  and  grow 

Each  day  more  beautiful, 

As  time  declares  their  good, 

Forgets  the  rest,  and  proves 

Their  immortality. 

— Hugh  Robert  Orr,  In  the  Transcript. 


YEARLY  MEETING. 
As  has  often  been  observed,  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of 
Yearly  Meeting  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  responsibility. 
It  is  based  on  the  principle  expressed  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
"Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."  This  seeking  attitude  has  been  much  emphasized  of 
late  years  and  it  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  it  reached 


a  climax  this  year.  Remembering  its  manifestation  in  the 
Representative  Meeting  a  week  in  advance,  one  need  only 
cite  the  session  of  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  on 
Seventh-day  the  29th,  and  the  Young  Friends'  solemn  as- 
sembly of  worship  First-day  afternoon  the  30th,  to  justify  the 
statement  that  this  year  the  seeking  spirit  became  a  veritable 
"feast  of  preparation." 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  promptly  made 
notable  by  the  decision  to  read  the  minutes  of  visiting  Friends. 
There  were  three  from  Ohio,  two  from  New  England,  one  from 
North  Carolina,  one  from  New  York  and  one  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Japan.  The  latter  bore  the  signature  of  a  former 
student  of  Westtown  School.  It  has  been  more  than  fifty 
years  since  such  certificates  were  read,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
senting voice  to  the  proposal  to  read  them.  The  meeting 
accepted  it  as  the  natural  course  of  events  and  as  the  right 
action  for  the  moment.  The  effect  upon  the  meeting  was 
plainly  cementing,  as  it  must  be  broadening.  This  broadening, 
however,  is  certainly  not  intended  by  the  meeting  to  be  a 
recession  from  the  principles  and  practices  that  characterize 
Philadelphia. 

After  this  action  the  meeting  entered  into  fellowship  of 
feeling  with  two  separate  proposals  for  religious  service  "over- 
seas." William  and  Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen  were  liberated  for 
the  extensive  prospect  noted  in  The  Friend  last  week,  and 
Max  I.  Reich  for  service  in  Germany  and  in  Scotland.  Al- 
though a  German  by  birth  Max  1.  Reich  has  been  an  English 
citizen  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His  prospect  was  brought 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  his  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  it  is  understood  will 
be  presented  to  this  Meeting  and  to  his  Monthly  Meeting  as 
they  occur.  •  Absence  on  religious  service  in  North  Carolina 
prevented  the  case  from  taking  the  usual  course. 

The  query  in  regard  to  soundness  "in  word  and  doctrine" 
brought  the  meeting  into  much  exercise.  A  strong  evangelical 
note  was  sounded.  Christianity  without  Christ — the  Christ 
of  Galilee,  of  the  cross,  of  the  resurrection,  as  well  as  of  experi- 
ence is  an  anomaly.  There  will  be  varying  degrees  of  faith, 
but  the  heart  and  will  surrendered  to  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be 
led  on  and  on  into  the  fulness  of  the  new  life.  "  Like  as  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we 
also  might  walk  in  newness  of  life." 

The  Young  Friends  changed  their  program  this  year  from 
a  First-day  afternoon  meeting  in  which  reports  were  received 
from  the  several  groups  to  a  meeting  for  worship.  A  few 
older  Friends  were  invited  to  sit  with  them.  The  occasion 
was  notable  for  the  quality  of  united  worship  in  silence  more 
than  for  the  vocal  messages.  These  were  not  without  life, 
but  the  silence  had  the  subduing  character  in  which  mere 
human  notes  could  not  find  tterance.  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  is  rich,  as  appeared  on  that  occasion,  in  those  elements 
which  make  a  Society  religious.  Is  there  any  higher  hopes 
than  those  to  be  found  in  religious  resources? 
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"THE  NEW  SONG." 

"  I  waited  patiently  upon  the  Lord  and  He  inclined  unto 
me  and  heard  my  cry.  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an 
horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay,  and  He  set  my  feet  upon  a 
Rock  and  established  my  goings,  and  He  hath  put  a  'new 
Song'  into  my  mouth — even  praises  unto  our  God.  Many 
shall  see  it  and  fear  and  trust  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord."  Thus 
doth  the  Lord  "Create  the  fruit  of  the  lips"  for  those  who  are 
concerned  to  wait  patiently  for  Him.  And  although  the  Song 
of  praise  may  not  always  find  its  way  to  the  lips  yet  it  never- 
theless has  its  place  in  the  full  heart  which  is  prepared  to 
offer  it  as  incense  from  the  consecrated  Altar — when  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will.  "Thy  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  all  Thy  paths  are  paths  of  Peace."  When 
we  look  around  us,  above  us  and  beneath  us  with  hearts  lifted 
to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  feel  the  thrill  of  Life  and  Light, 
emanating  from  the  Fountain  of  Life  and  Light,  then  it  is 
that  our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  the  Divine  beauty, — the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  all  the  Lord's  outward  creation.  Thus  we 
are  prepared  to  query,  if  all  Thy  outward  works  are  so  glorious 
and  beautiful,  oh,  Lord,  how  passing  beautiful  and  glorious 
must  Thy  inward  and  spiritual  re-creation  be?  "All  Thy 
works  shall  praise  Thee,  oh  Lord,  and  Thy  saints  shall  bless 
Thee."  "Great  and  marvellous  are  all  thy  works,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all  Thy  ways,  Thou  King  of  Saints, 
who  would  not  fear  Thee  and  glorify  Thy  Name  for  Thou  only 
art  worthy!" 

With  such  inspiring  thoughts  in  mind,  there  comes  a  sense 
of  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  Lord's  outward  work  and 
inward  re-creation  of  spiritual  life  and  light  and  understand- 
ing. We  are  awed  and  amazed.  We  bow  in  wonder  and 
adore  the  infinite  wisdom  and  glory  of  it  all.  When  thus 
lifted  above  ourselves  and  given  the  eye  of  faith  and  the 
heart  of  love,  the  new  song  clothes  our  spiritual  being.  It 
may  not  find  its  way  to  our  lips,  but  it  does  fill  our  hearts  with 
a  harmony  which  is  Divine.  Such  an  inspiration  may  be  like 
that  of  the  sorrowing  disciples  as  their  risen  and  glorified  Lord 
walked  with  them  by  the  way,  and  "opened  unto  them  the 
Scriptures."  His  query  to  them  was,  "Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  and  to  have  entered  into  His  glory?"  The 
disciples'  reply  revealed  the  fact  that  they  had  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  Divine  purpose  and  the  Divine  glory  in  the 
Father's  glorious  plan.  We  are  called  into  a  blessed  nearness 
of  love  and  sympathy  with  that  which  is  Divine  within  us 
and  that  which  is  Divine  without  us.  This  will  reveal  unto 
us  a  right  understanding  of  the  glory  and  harmony  and  per- 
fection of  all  the  Lord's  works  both  outward  and  visible,  and 
inward  and  spiritual. 

With  the  inspired  testimony  of  the  written  word  and  the 
inward  and  Divine  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  arisen 
and  glorified,  all  blending  in  glorious  harmony  with  the  new 
song  of  praise,  no  wonder  we  are  brought  to  see  ourselves  as  a 
small  part  of  one  harmonious  whole  working  out  the  plan  of 
infinite  love  and  saving  grace.  In  this  way  we  may  in  measure 
fulfill  the  great  and  glorious  purpose  expressed  in  the  Scripture, 
"Created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus"  unto  labors  of  love.  Thus 
we  are  designed  to  be  co-workers  together  with  Him  in  whom 
all  fulness  dwells  and  to  become  a  living  vitalized  part  of  the 
harmony  that  fills  the  universe. 

B.  V. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  RECONSTRUCTION. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  "longest  way  around  is  the 
shortest  way  there,"  and  this  will  doubtless  often  hold  good  as 
concerning  our  spiritual  achievements  as  well  as  our  physical 
journeys. 

It  is  not  seldom  that  a  church  has  found  that  the  most  direct 
way  to  the  hearts  of  its  own  locality  and  to  a  spiritual  quicken- 
ing there,  is  by  the  way  of  Africa,  China  or  the  islands  of  the 
sea. 

It  is  not  an  unnatural  sequence  that  the  "  Men  and  Missions 
Movement"  should  be  followed  by  the  "Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement."  Men  began  to  look  over  yonder,  and 
soon  they  found  themselves,  here. 

May  not  the  words  of  Jesus:  "Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's  shall  save  it,"  sometimes  be 
translated:  "Whosoever  goes  to  France  and  Russia  for  my 
sake  and  the  Gospel's  shall  find  himself  and  his  own  home 
work?"  And  perhaps  it  may  be  said  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
that  by  sending  her  sons  and  daughters  to  Verdun  or  Samara 
she  is  sending  them  straightest  to  her  own  home  problems. 

If,  as  Donald  Hankey  says,  true  religion  is  "  Betting  your  life 
that  there  is  a  God,"  who  knows  but  some  Quaker  boys  and 
girls  may  lay  their  wagers  in  France,  and  invest  their  winnings 
in  Indiana  or  Iowa.  Not  always  to  be  sure.  It  is  easy  to  be 
far-sighted,  and  a  proverb  will  not  obviate  the  need  of  Divine 
guidance,  nor  a  popular  movement  take  its  place,  but  there  is 
danger,  too,  of  near-sightedness. 

The  sympathy,  tact,  initiative  and  perseverance  needed 
over  there  and  developed  over  there,  is  what  we  greatly  need 
at  home.  The  spirit  which  will  not  down  before  gloomy  out- 
look, desolation,  confusion,  inadequate  equipment  and  an 
obsdfre  task  over  there,  is  the  spirit  needed  for  our  rural  com- 
munities and  our  little  city  meetings.  The  passion  for  recon- 
struction nourished  over  there,  is  the  passion  needed  for  the 
new  day  at  home. 

The  writer  believes  that,  dollar  for  dollar,  we  will  be  better 
off  in  our  home  work  for  the  investment  in  reconstruction  work. 
This  is  but  the  by-product.  The  task  is  peculiarly  a  spiritual 
one  and  the  great  returns  are  in  spiritual  currency. 

"There  was  a  man,  and  some  did  count  him  mad, 
The  more  he  gave  away,  the  more  he  had." 

Not  that  our  motive  should  change  and  we  should  begin  to 
seek  the  here  over  there,  but  that  hearts  that  are  burdened  over 
these  home  problems  should  be  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  efforts  should  be  redoubled  in  behalf  of  that  God- 
given  task. 

A  great  door  has  been  opened  for  Friends.  It  reaches  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  hinge  to  latch.  We  cross  its  threshold 
both  here  and  there.    Let  us  enter  in. 

"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thine  hand."  Ellison  R.  Purdy. 


"Never  was  Jesus  Christ  more  needed  than  He  is  to-day. 
Not  only  does  the  individual  need  Him  for  salvation  and 
character  building,  but  without  His  spirit  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  social,  national,  and  international  problems  cannot  be 
reached. 

"The  late  Ambassador  of  our  country  to  Constantinople, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau,  a  Hebrew,  says: 

'"Jesus  has  exercised  more  influence  on  human  history  than 
any  other  personality.  We  shall  never  get  out  of  war  except 
by  following  His  teachings.'" — From  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bulletin. 
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SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  NORTH  MEETING,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, SECOND  MONTH  6  AND  20,  1831. 

Othniel  Alsop  had  been  led  to  reflect  on  the  Saviour's  peti- 
tion for  His  immediate  followers,  "not  that  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that  they  should  be  preserved 
from  the  evil."  In  infinite  wisdom  it  was  hid  from  man  what 
was  best  for  him:  and  we  did  not  know  what  were  blessings. 
The  highly  instructive  parable  of  the  poor  man  at  the  rich 
man's  gate  arose  in  illustration.  Covered  with  sores,  and  an 
object  of  pity  to  all  beholders,  afflicted  Lazarus  sat  at  Dives's 
gate,  but  in  a  very  little  time  he  was  carried  to  the  fruition  of 
happiness,  and  how  gladly  would  all  the  wealth  of  the  rich  man 
have  been  exchanged  for  his  station;  the  righteous  under  all 
their  afflictions  had  a  consolation  that  the  stranger  inter- 
meddleth  not  with.  There  were  some  who  had  been,  as  it 
were,  among  the  pots,  to  whom  the  voice  of  encouragement 
was  addressed,  and  they  besought  to  trust  in  the  Lord. 

A  time  was  approaching  and  was  very  near  some  of  us,  when 
things  would  be  viewed  in  a  different  light  from  what  they  were 
now,  and  we  would  be  enabled  to  see  what  were  really  bless- 
ings. 

On  the  things  of  time  we  must  not  place  dependence,  but 
trust  in  the  Lord,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  there  is  everlasting 
strength. 

Rebecca  Richardson  thought  it  right,  although  we  had  been 
counselled  in  that  meeting  to  "trust  in  the  Lord,"  to  repeat 
the  encouraging  language  to  some  present  who  were  ready  to 
say,  My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  passed 
over  from  my  God:  the  afflicted  contrite  seekers  were  again 
encouraged  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  in  Him  is  everlasting 
strength. 

First-day,  Second  Month  20th  {morning) — Othniel  Alsop's 
mind  had  been  comforted  in  this  meeting  with  the  belief  that 
many  of  the  younger  friends  present  had  been  made  to  feel 
themselves  nearer  to  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions.  These 
were  affectionately  invited  to  enter  into  covenant  with  a  coven- 
ant-keeping God.  We  were  all  called  to  glory  and  virtue. 
We  were  not  to  be  saved  in  our  sins,  but  from  our  sins.  This 
was  no  sudden  work;  we  must  come  under  the  forming  hand, 
and  be  willing  to  be  made  anything,  or  nothing,  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart  must  be,  "  Prove  me,  and  try  me." 

Those  who  had  made  some  little  advances  were  desired  to 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  things.  They  were 
assured  that  the  true  followers,  even  in  times  of  famine,  had 
their  bread  handed  to  them,  and  their  water  was  sure.  He 
believed  not  a  few  among  the  youth  present  felt  an  increased 
earnestness,  after  best  things,  and  they  were  again  encouraged 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  a  covenant-keeping  God. 

Afternoon — Elizabeth  Pitfield  supplicated  for  direction  what 
to  pray  for,  for  we  could  ask  nothing  aright  but  as  the  spirit 
gave  assistance.  She  earnestly  interceded  for  those  who  had 
to  drink  of  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah,  the  waters  of  affliction. 
She  prayed  for  those  who  were  as  pillars  in  the  Church,  who 
had  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  testimony  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  support  the  weight  that  devolved  upon  them.  She  desired 
for  us  all  that  we  might  be  strengthened  to  keep  our  ranks  in 
righteousness,  and  finally  be  prepared  to  join  the  innumerable 
multitude,  who  surround  the  throne  and  "lisp  thy  praise,  O 
God." 

Selected  by  S.  K. 

The  following  item  was  forwarded  from  Japan  by  Gilbert 
Bowles: — 

Is  it  not  the  calamity  of  many  meetings  that  they  have 
tended  gradually  to  encircle  themselves  with  an  enclosing 
wall,  if  I  may  use  such  a  simile,  until,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
worshippers,  they  find  a  lessening  opportunity  to  proclaim 
the  message  to  others  than  their  own  immediate  members; 
ultimately  the  sphere  of  work  of  some  being  only  found  out- 
side the  confines  of  the  Society. — Joseph  T.  Sewell,  in  The 
Friend  (London). 

Whitby,  Twelfth  Month  3,  1918. 


EDUCATION. 

What  May  the  Parent  Expect  From  the  Teacher. 

florence  p.  yarnall. 

When  asked  to  occupy  a  few  minutes  on  the  program  to- 
day I  could  not  think  of  anything  very  new  to  say  to  you;  but 
was  told  quite  earnestly  that  old  thoughts  from  a  new  person 
are  sometimes  of  value. 

My  experience  as  a  parent  and  as  a  committee  member  has 
convinced  me  that  the  two  look  at  the  success  of  a  teacher  in 
slightly  different  ways.  To  the  parent  the  problems  are  all 
very  vivid  and  personal.  The  teacher  is  not  simply  working 
with  material,  but  is  in  charge  of  the  dearest  possession  of 
each  mother. 

For  this  reason  the  parent  expects  everything  from  the  school. 
The  teacher  is  to  be  always  patient,  always  rested,  always 
enthusiastic,  always  successful.  The  parent  expects  the  child 
to  make  ideal  progress;  bring  home  high  marks  and  in  every 
way  distinguish  himself.  If  he  does  not  it  is  considered  the 
fault  of  the  teacher. 

This  and  more  the  parent  expects  of  the  teacher.  How  far 
is  the  parent  justified  in  expecting  these  things? 

There  undoubtedly  are  some  things  for  which  the  home 
should  be  responsible.  We  should  not  expect  the  school  to 
take  the  place  of  the  mother.  To  her  belongs  the  privilege  of 
establishing  standards  of  cleanliness,  hygienic  living,  polite- 
ness, domestic  methods  and  morality.  Too  many  mothers 
now-a-days  allow  the  teacher  to  carry  all  the  burden.  Her 
duty  should  be  simply  to  reinforce  the  home  teaching.  Not 
long  ago  the  committee  at  Select  School  was  asked  to  consider 
a  new  course  of  study  which  would  to  some  extent  make  up  to 
the  girls  the  things  they  should  have  been  taught  at  home. 
I  mention  this  merely  to  show  that  we  are  really  asking  too 
much  of  the  school  when  we  expect  it  to  be  the  only  educational 
influence.  Foremost  among  the  things  which  a  parent  may 
expect  of  the  teacher  is  fairness.  A  teacher  who  shows 
partiality  is  very  discouraging  to  her  pupils.  The  bright  ones 
are  afraid  of  being  "teacher's  pet."  The  dull  ones  say  they 
will  never  get  above  a  certain  mark.  So  the  result  is  that 
nobody  tries.  In  being  fair  to  the  child  it  is  necessary  to  have 
definite  standards.  If  the  child  is  told  he  may  read  till  he 
makes  a  mistake  let  that  be  final.  Don't  help  him  over  the 
place.  Apropos  of  fairness  some  things  I  have  known  in 
gymnasium  work  are  vivid  to  me.  In  that  department  it  is 
especially  easy  for  the  teacher  to  advance  the  one  who  does 
well  and  to  neglect  the  unresponsive  one.  This  temptation 
should  be  striven  against  in  every  department,  but  especially 
in  the  one  where  the  development  of  healthy  bodies  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  parent  has  the  right  to  expect  the  teacher  to  understand 
the  pupil. 

In  public  schools  where  the  large  numbers  make  wholesale 
methods  necessary,  each  child  cannot  be  studied  as  he  may  be 
in  our  schools,  where  fewer  children  come  under  each  teacher. 
We  can  study  the  problems  of  each  individual  and  a  tactful 
understanding  of  his  personality  may  produce  wonderful 
results — I  know  of  a  child  who  was  not  understood.  For 
months  he  worried  along,  getting  "  D"  in  one  subject  and  good 
grades  in  all  the  others  under  other  teachers.  When  a  member 
of  the  committee,  a  person  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  visit- 
ed the  class  he  showed  a  decided  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
When  the  mother  undertook  to  tutor  him  she  found  he  knew 
more  about  the  lessons  than  she  did.  But  still  the  non-re- 
sponsiveness went  on.  The  teacher  appeared  not  to  get  any 
understanding  of  the  boy  and  he  just  couldn't  expand  without 
that.  Many  little  incidents  similar  to  this  show  that  the 
child  does  not  get  his  lessons  altogether  because  he  loves 
English  or  Latin  or  Chemistry,  but  far  more  because  he  loves 
the  teacher.  For  this  reason  I  have  often  wondered  how  far 
the  sarcastic  method  in  discipline  is  to  be  recommended. 
Perhaps  none  of  you  ever  try  it.  1  hope  you  do  not.  Noth- 
ing is  much  more  hateful  to  a  mother  than  to  have  her  child 
ridiculed  by  the  teacher  before  the  whole  class,  and  I  doubt 
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if  there  are  many  natures  that  need  such  cruel  treatment. 
One  child  remarked  after  the  epidemic  at  Westtown  that  al- 
ways they  would  feel  differently  toward  the  teachers  who 
had  waited  upon  them  so  faithfully,  because  now  they  knew 
they  were  human  and  cared  for  them.  1  think  of  another 
teacher  with  whom  I  was  not  for  a  long  time  acquainted.  Re- 
marking about  him  one  day  1  received  this  answer — Mother, 
if  thee  only  knew  what  he  is  when  alone  with  us  boys  and  how 
much  he  is  to  the  playground,  thee  would  understand  why  he 
teaches  us  so  well. 

The  parent  has  some  right  to  expect  that  the  teacher  can 
impart  information.  Occasionally  we  see  very  well  informed 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  get  the  information  clearly  into 
the  heads  of  the  children. 

The  greatest  thing  I  believe  that  the  parent  may  expect 
of  the  teacher  is  that  she  may  be  alive.  She  is  the  one  to 
awaken,  to  inspire,  to  unfold.  There  is  so  much  to  be  learned; 
there  is  so  much  to  be  thought  about  that  a  well  awakened 
child  is  on  the  qui  vive  all  the  time.  I  believe  there  are  not 
many  really  dull  children  in  our  schools,  but  a  good  many  who 
are  not  awake.  The  child  who  is  interested  gives  the  alert 
teacher  many  opportunities  for  deeper  lessons  than  are  on  the 
printed  page.  The  whole  object  of  school  is  not  just  that  he 
may  become  the  possessor  of  certain  definite  facts  or  methods 
(although  these  are  necessary),  but  that  he  may  learn  how  to 
think  for  himself,  how  to  master  himself  and  how  to  study  for 
himself. 

We  may  expect  our  teachers  to  make  the  school-room  a 
living-room  in  the  truest  sense.  A  remark  from  one  of  our 
teachers  expressed  very  beautifully  the  attitude  which  a  teach- 
er should  have.  When  something  was  said  about  the  happy 
look  her  children  had,  she  replied — They  have  to  live  here  in 
this  room  a  large  part  of  their  time  and  they  should  be  happy. 

The  teacher  must  never  become  an  automaton.  The 
children  who  merely  say  their  lessons  are  missing  so  much. 
Any  teacher  who  is  dependent  on  her  book  during  the  recita- 
tion is  missing  more.  She  has  not  realized  what  she  may  be 
in  the  life  of  the  child.  Some  one  may  say  that  all  children 
do  not  want  to  learn.  I  believe  most  of  them  do,  if  they  come 
in  contact  with  a  really  strong  inspiring  nature. 

I  didn't  start  out  to  describe  the  character  of  the  teacher, 
but  we  all  feel  that  is  an  essential  part  of  her  success  or  failure. 
She  must  unquestionably  be  patient  and  unselfish — and  in- 
asmuch as  she  has  learned  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  can  she 
lead  her  pupils  to  love  and  serve  Him  and  so  give  them  the 
real  culture  which  every  mother  ought  to  desire  for  her  child — 
the  culture  of  the  heart. 

The  "parents  ask  these  things  of  our  teachers  not  because 
they  have  never  been  attained,  but  because  so  many  have 
already  demonstrated  all  the  things  1  have  mentioned.  They 
have  been  the  awakeners,  and  the  inspirers.  We  can  all  name 
teachers  who  were  that  to  us  and  surely  the  teachers  who  are 
coming  on  have  every  opportunity  to  reach  attainments  far 
ahead  of  those  of  an  earlier  time. 


A  Great  Educational  Gathering. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  during 
the  last  week  of  Second  Month.  This  great  meeting  attracts 
a  very  large  number  of  those  in  executive  positions  in  the 
schools  of  this  country,  and  is  counted  on  as  the  great  educa- 
tional gathering  of  the  year,  greater  in  significance,  though 
not  in  numbers,  than  the  more  popular  Summer  convention 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  It  is  true  that  the  representatives  of  the 
private  schools  are  well  nigh  buried  out  of  sight  by  the  aval- 
anches of  public  school  men  and  women  that  pour  into  the 
sessions,  but  this  fact  does  not  destroy  the  consciousness  of  the 
minority  nor  prevent  them  from  getting  much  help  and  in- 
spiration from  the  others.  More  than  five  thousand  names 
were  registered  for  attendance. 

The  general  sessions  were  held  in  the  well-known  "Auditori- 
um," while  forty-two  auxiliary  organizations  held  from  one 
to  six  meetings  in  various  parlors  and  halls  throughout  the 


vicinity,  at  such  times  as  they  could  work  them  in.  These  were 
arranged  so  far  as  possible  not  to  interfere  with  the  big  meet- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  but  many  of  them 
came  simultaneously  with  one  another,  so  the  visitor  had  to 
pick  and  choose  the  meetings  to  attend,  sometimes  choosing 
to  dodge  about  from  one  session  to  another  in  order  to  hear 
speakers  of  special  interest. 

Among  the  separate  organizations  are  those  for  Secondary 
School  Principals,  State,  County  and  City  Superintendents, 
the  latter  being  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  size  of 
their  cities,  School  Administration,  Deans  of  Women,  Physical 
Education,  Teachers  of  English,  Elementary  Schools,  and 
Congress  of  Mothers. 

The  dominant  theme  of  the  general  session  was  education 
for  democracy  and  training  for  citizenship,  as  stimulated  by 
government  activities  and  guided  by  the  experiences  resulting 
from  the  war.  Of  all  the  addresses  delivered  at  those  sessions 
one  stands  out  in  marked  distinction.  This  was  the  address 
by  President  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  whose  subject  was  "The  New  American."  With 
great  force  and  eloquence  he  pleaded  for  (i)  open-mindedness; 
(2)  respect  for  law  and  government;  (3)  such  unselfishness  as 
will  prevent  the  division  of  society  into  selfish  narrow  groups ; 
(4)  a  type  of  efficiency  that  insists  on  the  unity  of  education 
and  character,  and  (5)  undying  faith  in  the  ideals  of  Ameri- 
canism, which  embrace  religious  fervor  and  devotion  to  liberty 
and  equality  of  condition  as  well  as  of  opportunity.  He  in- 
sisted on  a  larger  loyalty  than  national  patriotism.  "Life 
consists  in  the  richness  and  abundance  of  relationships  entering 
into  the  mind  of  the  race."  "  Nations  as  well  as  persons  must 
be  ready  to  give  their  life  for  a  cause." 

Among  the  subjects  which  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention at  the  departmental  meetings  were  supervised  study; 
the  improvement  of  the  curriculum,  the  recitation  and  of  school 
and  class  management  by  "socialization;"  the  future  supply  of 
teachers,  their  salaries  and  pensions;  the  importance  of  proper 
physical  training  and  the  possible  value  of  military  training. 

Only  a  suggestion  of  what  was  said  can  be  repeated  here. 
Supervised  study  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  recitation  period.  Working  with  the  pupil  is  quite 
as  important  as  working  for  him.  Training  in  the  use  of  the 
tools  of  study  is  at  least  as  much  a  part  of  the  teachers'  business 
as  to  hear  lessons.  "There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  a  pedagogical  pump  and  an  inspirational  leader." 

The  recitation  or  any  school  exercise  is  "socialized,"  when 
the  pupil  is  conscious  of  the  social  purpose  which  is  behind 
the  part  he  takes  in  it.  Forced  work  never  develops  into  an 
inner  source  of  power.  The  magnetic  personality  of  the 
teachers  is  a  short-lived  stimulus  of  doubtful  value.  Seek  to 
develop  a  true  and  proper  social  compulsion — the  school  does 
not  care  to  listen  to  ill-prepared  and  slip-shod  work.  Leave 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  initiative  and  leadership  of  pupils. 
The  teacher  is  there  to  correct  abuses  and  guide  the  pupils 
when  they  do  not  know  what  to  do,  but  not  to  dazzle  the  class 
with  his  own  brilliancy.  The  children  should  develop  a  strong 
will  and  judgment  of  their  own,  along  with  high  and  generous 
conceptions  of  social  values  and  obligations.  "  Democracy  is 
not  individualism;  it  is  co-operation." 

State  Superintendent  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  of  New  Jersey, 
gave  some  striking  figures  on  the  situation  and  prospects  of 
the  teaching  profession.  About  100,000  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number,  are  under  nine- 
teen. The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  under  twenty-five. 
The  average  length  of  a  teacher's  service  is  about  five  years. 
One-fourth  of  our  teachers  have  not  had  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. There  were  ninety-four  Seniors  at  Vassar  last  year  who 
expected  to  take  up  teaching;  this  year  there  are  only  nineteen. 
Professor  George  D.  Strayer,  of  Columbia,  President  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  gave  as  his  judgment  that  the  minimum  teacher's 
salary  ought  to  be  $1000.00. 

While  there  was  much  agitation  in  favor  of  military  training 
in  secondary  schools,  there  was  such  strong  and  determinec 
opposition  to  it  that  no  vote  in  favor  of  it  could  be  secured 
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It  was  a  most  dramatic  moment  in  the  conference  of  High 
School  Principals,  when  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  high  officer 
took  the  floor  and  in  a  voice  quivering  with  emotion  told  how 
he  entered  the  war  to  help  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  military 
system  to  develop  in  this  country,  and  plead  with  those  present 
not  to  stand  for  anything  that  savored  of  the  Prussian  system 
which  he  had  hoped  might  be  forever  crushed. 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin.  Head  Professor  of  History  at  Chi- 
cago University,  spoke  very  effectively  against  military  train- 
ing. He  denounced  the  present  demand  for  "discipline"  and 
blind  obedience,  and  said  that  the  philosophy  of  military 
training  is  antiquated.  "  Friendliness  is  the  basis  of  democracy. 
The  whole  philosophy  of  modern  education  is  endangered  by 
the  move  toward  military  training.  'Release'  is  the  great 
word  of  modern  education, — release  of  the  faculties,  not  sup- 
pression or  repression,  but  expression.  What  we  want  is  not 
the  habit  of  blind  obedience,  but  self-reliance  and  initiative, 
faith  in  the  creative  power  of  freedom." 

Walter  W.  Haviland. 


Council  of  Westtown  Mothers. 
A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers  was  held 
in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting- 
house on  Third-day,  Second  Month  18,  1919,  with  thirty  mem- 
bers present. 

President  David  M.  Edwards  of  Earlham  College  gave  an 
illuminating  talk  on  "Higher  Education  of  Friends'  Girls." 
President  Edwards  said  higher  education  was  as  necessary 
for  the  girls  as  for  the  boys;  and  if  they  receive  this  educa- 
tion in  a  Friends'  College  they  are  more  useful  to  the  Society 
afterwards. 

A  larger  proportion  of  those  who  have  received  their  educa- 
tion in  a  Friends'  College  enter  into  Christian  service  after- 
ward, than  of  those  who  have  been  educated  in  colleges  not 
under  the  care  of  Friends. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  hungry  and  starv- 
ing to-day  because  of  their,  poverty,  but  the  world  is  poorer 
still  in  morality. 

The  war  showed  our  moral  condition  and  revealed  a  harvest 
of  hate;  but  that  even  is  not  the  chief  item  of  our  poverty. 
We  feel  the  awful  spiritual  poverty  of  this  world.  How  poorly 
able  we  are  spiritually  to  help;  how  impotent  we  are;  but 
this  spiritual  poverty  is  not  the  fundamental  need  of  the 
world.    The  greatest  poverty  in  the  world  is  in  personality. 

Personality  is  active.  Personality  is  progressive.  A  new- 
born babe  does  not  possess  it;  he  does  not  feel,  taste,  smell 
nor  hear;  but  in  a  few  hours  he  begins  to  have  the  use  of  his 
senses  and  to  develop  personality.  We  come  to  be  like  the 
people  with  whom  we  live.  They  come  to  look  alike  who  live 
together. 

Personality  is  generated  by  reaction  upon  other  personali- 
ties and  we  cannot  overvalue  the  importance  of  the  influence 
of  contact  with  a  great  soul.    Much  personality  is  imitative. 

If  we  are  careless  of  the  people  with  whom  our  children 
associate  the  harm  to  them  may  be  very  great. 

When  President  Edwards  was  a  young  man  he  greatly  ad- 
mired a  man  who  was  fine  looking,  a  good  speaker  and  a  splen- 
did teacher.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  be  like  him. 
One  day  years  later  a  visitor  in  President  Edwards's  class-room 

told  him  he  reminded  him  of  Professor   — .    He  had 

been  influenced  by  the  pattern  in  his  heart. 

There  is  a  tremendous  influence  in  the  social  life  of  young 
people. 

The  type,  the  sort  of  education  and  the  environment  have 
a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  development  of  personality. 
Education  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 

1.  Economic  Education  which  is  the  training  for  earning 
a  living. 

2.  Social  Education  which  is  training  to  live  with  people. 

3.  Spiritual  Education  which  is  training  to  live  with  God. 
To-day  the  strife  for  economic  adjustment  is  so  great  that 

little  attention  is  paid  to  the  spiritual  education. 
Environment  may  also  be  divided  into  three  parts: 


1 .  Material,  which  is  our  relation  to  things  about  us. 

2.  Social,  which  is  our  relation  to  man. 

3.  Spiritual,  which  is  our  relation  to  God. 

It  is  the  job  of  life  to  learn  to  adjust  ourselves  to  people; 
but  the  greatest  adjustment,  of  course,  is  to  God. 

We  must  have  the  three-fold  education  if  we  hope  for  the 
proper  development  of  our  young  people. 

President  Edwards  believes  that  if  Young  Friends  are  not 
kept  under  the  same  influence  while  receiving  their  college 
education  that  they  have  been  under  earlier  in  life  there  is  a 
revolution  in  their  lives  that  upsets  them. 

If  the  world  ever  needed  the  things  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  to  give,  it  needs  them  to-day. 

It  is  the  opportune  time  for  us  to  inject  into  human  society 
the  things  for  which  we  stand. 

This  is  an  unusual  hour,  an  unusual  period,  an  unusual 
concern. 

If  our  young  people  are  not  educated  as  they  should  be,  how 
can  we  expect  them  to  have  the  vision? 

The  dominant  note  in  Christian  education  to-day  is  ser- 
vice— the  dominant  idea  is  to  serve  the  world. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  President  Edwards  said, 
"At  Earlham  College  the  atmosphere  is  liberal  and  the  teach- 
ing is  not  what  to  think  but  bow  to  think." 

Smoking  is  not  allowed  at  Earlham  College  and  although 
it  may  be  done  occasionally  on  the  sly,  President  Edwards 
never  saw  a  student  smoking.  Dancing  is  not  allowed  at  the 
college  and  the  students  are  thoughtful  of  the  standard  of 
the  college  and  refrain  from  dancing  even  in  private  life  while 
in  attendance  at  the  college. 

After  a  few  words  of  appreciation  of  President  Edwards's 
talk  the  Council  was  adjourned. 

Charlotte  E.  Haines, 

Secretary. 

CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


MEETING. 

[Written  of  Germantown,  First  Month  23rd,  by  one  of  the  students  of 
the  School.] 

Dimly,  we  see  there  the  resting-place  of  those 

Who  are  the  dead,  screened  from  the  curious-eyed  and  set 

Apart  by  hedges,  gently,  sadly,  to-day  a  mist 

Fills  it — (we  the  living  to  the  dead  so  close). 

Seeing  the  open  door,  1  wonder  if  they  come 
And  take  their  places  as  of  old;  or  finding  them 
Usurped  by  us,  do  they  fill  up  the  empty  seats, 
(We  the  Hiring  so  close  to  the  dead?)  there  may  be  some. 

Who  have  to  turn  aside  and  wait  another  day    .    .  . 
You  say  they  do  not  need  to  come  among  us  here 
To  feel  His  presence?    No — but  they  would  like  to  see 
Your  faces,  and  but  once  again  to  hear  you  pray. 

— Evelyn  Hardy. 


The  Story  of  the  First  Patchwork  Quilt. — This  little 
story  was  sent  to  "brighten  our  Corner"  by  a  cheery  little 
grandmother  who  can  well  remember  when  patchwork  quilts 
were  all  the  vogue,  as  they  are  to-day,  and  who  in  her  busy 
days  of  sewing  and  piecing  quilts  for  our  needy  friends  across 
the  sea,  yet  stops  to  "gather  the  fragments  that  nothing  be 
lost,"  and  sends  this  story  of  "  the  things  that  really  keep 
you  warm,"  to  her  young  friends  here. 

Not  many  of  us  have  known  the  origin  of  the  first  patch- 
work quilt,  and  we  wonder  if  even  our  older  people  know 
that  Friends'  plain  shawls — even  very  old  ones — make  an 
excellent  lining  for  the  quilts  which  we  are  making  to-day. 
Wool  and  even  cotton  are  so  very  expensive  that  this  is  a 
valuable  fact  to  know. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  sainted  grandmother  w  ho  wore  these 
soft,  grey  shawls  would  feel  only  joy  that  they  no  longer  lie 
away,  a  care  to  their  possessors,  but  are  of  real  use  again,  keep- 
ing somebody  warm  and  comfortable.    How  beautiful  thus  to 
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continue  the  loving  spirit  of  service  for  others  which  made  our 
grandmothers  of  the  past  so  beloved! 

It  was  an  old  woman  far  away  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
as  you  may  fancy,  who  first  thought  of  a  patchwork  quilt. 
No  artist  could  ever  have  thought  of  that.  It  was  an  old 
woman  with  a  twinkle  of  laughter  in  her  eye  and  a  child's  love 
of  color  in  her  heart. 

One  day  when  first  she  was  wed,  she  burnt  a  hole  in  her 
red  flannel  petticoat.  It  was  only  a  small  hole,  but  when 
she  picked  up  her  skirt  to  cross  the  road  on  a  muddy  day, 
she  felt  all  the  neighbors'  eyes  upon  it.  So  she  cut  a  square 
piece  out  and  stitched  another  in.  There  was  that  neatness 
about  it,  you  could  never  have  seen  where  it  was  done. 

Now  what  was  the  good  of  the  piece  she  had  cut  out?  None 
at  all !  But  it  was  excellent  flannel.  If  you  want  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  she  had  bought  that  petticoat  for  her 
wedding  morning.  Wasn't  it  a  pity  to  throw  it  away?  Well, 
she  would  save  it.    That  was  the  truth  of  the  patchwork  quilt. 

Along  with  that  piece  of  flannel,  which  was  tucked  away  in 
the  deep  corner  of  a  drawer,  there  were  added  a  square  piece 
out  of  the  seat  of  her  husband's  trousers.  And  so,  piece  by 
piece,  increasing  in  number  as  the  family  increased,  the  ma- 
terial of  the  ultimate  patchwork  quilt  was  slowly  harvested 
in  that  drawer.  But  what  was  she  ever  to  do  with  them,  that 
she  could  never  have  said.  Necessity  decided  that  for  her; 
for  it  is  necessity  who  is  the  greatest  craftsman  amongst  men. 

They  grew  old  and  they  were  poor.  And  as  they  grew  old, 
they  felt  the  chill  of  Winter  the  more;  and  as  they  grew  poor 
they  had  not  clothes  sufficient  upon  their  bed  to  warm  them. 

It  was  then  that  she  thought  of  her  pieces  that  now  filled 
the  recess  of  that  old  drawer.  Necessity  whispered  it  in  her 
ear  and,  picking  up  her  needle,  she  began  to  sew.  In  a  week 
the  patchwork  quilt  was  made;  and  in  the  early  mornings 
when  they  lay  awake,  in  all  seriousness  her  husband  would 
point  out  a  patch  to  her  and  say:  "Mother,  where  did  that 
come  from?"  "That,"  said  she,  "were  the  tail  out  of  our 
Johnny's  first  little  shirt." 

This  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  real  patchwork  quilt.  For 
these  are  things  that  really  keep  you  warm. — Taken  from  The 
Chronicles  of  the  "Flower  of  Gloucester,"  by  E.  Temple  Thur- 
ston. 


NOTES  FROM  PASADENA,  CAL. 

As  some  notes  from  Pasadena  Meeting  at  500  East  Villa 
Street,  have  been  requested  by  one  of  the  Editors  of  The 
Friend,  we  will  endeavor  to  comply,  not  in  the  spirit  of  boast- 
ing, but  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  in  which  spirit  all  true  Chris- 
tian service  should  be  done,  as  by  and  unto  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  spirit  and  power  which  He  giveth. 

Owing  to  the  general  epidemic  of  influenza  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  when  all  public  meetings  were  prohibited  by  the 
State  and  Municipal  Boards  of  Health,  the  activities  of  the 
meeting  were  much  curtailed,  and  about  twenty  regular  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  discipline  were  omitted.  Now,  however, 
that  the  ban  has  been  lifted,  regular  meetings  are  being  held 
with  a  noted  increase  in  interest.  Having  been  deprived  , 
of  these  privileges  and  blessings,  we  come  to  value  them  more. 
Our  meeting  has  been  favored  with  the  company  and  occasional 
religious  service  of  visiting  Friends  from  Iowa,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Amongst  those  from  the  latter  State  were  Joseph  Elkinton 
and  Walter  Smedley,  in  the  course  of  their  visit  to  the  Douk- 
hobors  in  Canada  and  California.  During  their  stay  in 
Pasadena,  one  joint  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  meeting- 
house, at  which  these  Friends  gave  interesting  accounts  of 
those  people  and  their  visit  amongst  them.  The  meeting 
closed  with  an  earnest  religious  service  from  J.  E.,  in  which 
the  concern  was  voiced  in  the  saying,  "That  they  may  be 
one  just  as  we  are  one;  1  in  them  and  they  in  me;  that  they 
may  stand  perfected  in  one."  Their  company  and  the  re- 
ligious labors  of  Joseph  Elkinton  were  acceptable  and  encourag- 
ing, as  have  been  those  of  other  Friends.  "Strangers  and 
visitors  are  welcome."    So  runs  the  closing  line  in  the  notice 


of  our  meetings  in  our  local  paper  each  week.  Ours  is  an 
isolated  meeting  and  we  trust  Friends  from  other  places  will 
not  forget  us. 

The  First-day  School,  opened  last  Sixth  Month,  has  had 
an  encouraging  increased  attendance  of  children  since  the 
school  has  been  resumed  after  the  epidemic.  There  are  three 
sections  in  the  school — Adult,  Intermediate  and  Children's 
Classes. 

The  Adult  Class  is  well  attended  by  members  in  the  body 
of  the  meeting,  and  is  often  much  encouraged  and  helped  by 
the  presence  of  older  Friends  from  the  "upper  seats."  The 
children  are  eager  and  interested,  and  often  test  their  teachers' 
ability  to  answer  questions,  and  to  direct  the  seeking  mind 
and  heart  in  the  right  and  clear  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, an  important  part  of  a  First-day  School,  that  our  child- 
ren may  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Truth.  "Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will 
not  depart  therefrom."  Nor  from  our  meetings  and  the 
Society,  if  the  teachings  and  the  lives  of  parents  and  all  our 
members  are  consistent  and  sincere. 

No  leaflets  or  other  aids  are  used  in  the  First-day  School, 
other  than  the  Scriptures  themselves,  "which,"  as  Christ 
said,  "are  they  that  testify  of  Me." 

The  bi-weekly  afternoon  or  evening  meetings,  with  every 
third  meeting  a  children's  meeting,  have  been  interrupted 
by  the  epidemic,  but  are  now  about  to  resume.  These  are 
program  meetings  of  readings  or  talks  on  subjects  of  interest 
and  profit. 

The  children's  meetings  are  usually  presided  over  by  some 
of  the  younger  members  and  the  children  take  part  in  the 
program. 

The  "Friendly  Circle"  is  largely  a  social  organization  in- 
stituted early  in  the  history  of  Friends  in  Pasadena,  to  bring 
members  of  all  branches  of  Friends  together. 

There  is  usually  a  prescribed  program  taken  up  after  a 
half-hour's  social  intercourse.  The  programs  are  provided 
for  by  the  Chairman  of  the  different  sections,  as  Historical, 
Civic,  Philanthropic,  and  Literary,  interspersed  by  miscel- 
laneous programs  on  Travel,  or  other  subjects  of  interest. 

The  "Circle"  in  the  main  is  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Villa  Street  meeting,  though  members  of  the  other  meetings 
are  welcome  and  attend.  It  is  held  about  once  a  month  dur- 
ing eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  at  the  meeting-house, 
or  by  invitation  at  the  homes  of  its  members. 

The  membership  is  very  elastic,  anyone  having  attended  a 
meeting  once  being  considered  a  member  ever  afterward. 

The  delayed  first  meeting  of  the  Circle  for  this  season  was 
recently  held  by  invitation  at  the  home  of  Hannah  P.  Rudolph, 
where  about  seventy  Friends  gathered  to  listen  to  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  the  Mountains  of  Southern  California  by  Chas. 
F.  Saunders,  especially  emphasizing  a  trip  taken  last  Sum- 
mer on  foot,  in  company  with  three  others,  up  the  Arroya 
Seco  and  Big  Tujunga  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Range,  which  guards  our  beloved  Pasadena  from  the  frigid 
winds  of  the  North  and  East. 

The  talk  proved  interesting  and  instructive  and  the  evening's 
entertainment  closed  with  a  further  social  time  and  refresh- 
ments furnished  by  the  kind  hostess. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  "Circle"  has  been  donating 
$50.00  each  year  for  the  Christian  education  of  two  Japanese 
boys.  It  has  also  been  giving  in  aid  of  the  fund  to  establish 
and  carry  on  the  work  in  which  Jane  C.  Balderston  has  been 
engaged  in  Tungchwan,  West  China. 

The  service  and  labor  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  proper  are 
represented  by  the  usual  routine  of  a  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
caring  for  its  membership,  and  answering  the  Queries  as  to 
the  "State  of  Society." 

The  membership  is  made  up  of  those  formerly  members  of 
many  different  meetings,  and  Yearly  Meetings,  where  practices 
and  Disciplines  have  varied,  yet  there  prevails  a  good  degree 
of  unity  in  the  bond  of  peace  and  love.  The  Monthly  Meet- 
ing has  "standing"  Committees,  and  active  ones  too,  when 
the  occasion  arises,  on  Books  and  Tracts,  Schools,  Temperance 
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and  Peace,  the  two  latter  having  been  active  in  aid  to  better- 
ment of  local  and  world  conditions  about  us.  The  Peace 
Committee  recently  sent  the  following  night  letter  to  President 
W  ilson  on  the  eve  of  his  second  journey  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference: 

"  The  Peace  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Pasadena 
sends  encouragement  and  support  for  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  which  will  insure  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  world,  that  the  nations  thereof  may  not  learn  or  pre- 
pare for  war  anymore." 

A  Committee  was  also  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meeting 
to  receive  funds  for  the  aid  of  the  Armenians  and  Syrians, 
and  several  hundred  dollars  have  been  donated  and  given 
largely  to  the  work  of  Daniel  Oliver  through  his  wife,  Emily 
Oliver.  Many  members  of  the  meeting  are  also  contributing 
regularly  through  the  Peace  Committee,  to  the  Reconstruction 
Work  of  Friends  in  France.  And  about  ten  French  orphans 
have  been  "adopted"  by  our  members,  as  to  partial  support, 
that  they  may  be  kept  with  their  mothers  at  home  and  not 
sent  to  the  Orphanage. 

The  Women's  Sewing  Circle  has  conducted  all-day  sewings 
at  the  meeting-house  every  two  weeks,  when  not  prevented 
by  health  conditions,  and  several  hundred  pounds  of  garments 
and  clothing  have  been  forwarded  through  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  for  the  French  and  Belgian  Relief. 

Perhaps  these  few  random  notes  may  give  some  idea  of 
what  our  meeting  is  endeavoring  to  do  in  the  Master's  vine- 
yard, and  be  an  encouragement  to  others,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  saying,  "Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth." 

Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  belongs  to  Hickory  Grove 
(Iowa)  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  latter  formerly  belonged 
to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  but  about  one  year  ago  was  set  off 
from  Ohio,  and  attached  to  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  which  carries 
Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  with  it  as  a  part  of  that  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  a  consequent  change  of  Discipline,  which  is 
perhaps  more  in  the  letter  than  in  the  spirit. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  encouraging  and 
helpful,  especially  to  the  younger  members  of  our  meetings, 
that  Friends  everywhere  are  endeavoring  to  interpret  the 
Discipline  more  in  the  spirit  and  love  of  Christ,  and  less  in  the 
letter  of  the  Discipline  itself,  that  the  Society  may  attract  and 
hold  its  young  people  and  others,  and  not  repel  and  drive  them 
away  from  the  Society.  "The  letter  killeth,  the  Spirit  givetb 
life." 

The  policy  of  The  Friend  is  to  be  commended  in  establish- 
ing The  Young  Friends'  Number,  and  otherwise  recognizing 
and  aiding  the  young  people,  as  much  a  part  of  the  Society 
and  its  meetings  as  the  older  members. 

As  long  as  we  give  birthright  membership,  let  us  also  give 
active  membership,  and  encourage  and  foster  spiritual  de- 
velopment, "  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear." 

We  are  admonished  in  the  parable  of  Jesus  to  use  our 
talents,  and  not  to  hide  them  away  in  a  napkin,  or  bury  them 
in  the  earth.  How  are  the  children  and  young  people  and 
older  people  too,  to  grow  and  develop,  except  they  use  their 
ability,  and  exercise  their  religious  inspirations  and  aspira- 
tions, after  having  tarried  in  the  silence  to  be  imbued  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  power?  Then  and  then  only  may  it  be 
said  to  us,  "Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things  (or  in 
the  small  things  and  the  talent  thou  hast)  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  more." 

1  will  enlarge  and  increase  thy  talent.  "Enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Ira  S.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Frame. 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  EAST  AND  WEST. 
Visit  of  Max  I.  Reich,  Benjamin  P.  Brown  and  Thos.  W. 

Fisher. 

Max  I.  Reich  and  Thos.  W.  Fisher  arrived  at  Goldsboro 
Second  Month  20th  and  attended  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  at  Oak  Grove,  which  proved  a  favored  occasion.  Friends 


were  also  lovingly  received  on  the  evening  of  the  First-day 
following  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Goldsboro,  where  a  largely 
attended  meeting  was  held  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  Traveling  to  Greensboro  together,  Thos.  W.  Fisher 
returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania  and  M.  I.  R.  and  B.  P.  B. 
went  to  Worthville,  some  twenty  miles  east,  where  a  religious 
meeting  was  appointed  at  short  notice.  Some  two  hundred 
responded,  not  professing  with  Friends.  It  proved  a  solid 
and  satisfactory  occasion,  the  Gospel  flowed  freely  among  the 
people  whose  hearts  were  tendered  and  responsive.  At 
Worthville  they  stayed  in  the  hospitable  home  of  Irwin  Cox 
and  his  wife,  and  from  there  they  proceeded  to  Guilford  Col- 
lege, being  met  and  welcomed  at  the  station  by  President 
Binford.  Their  stay  at  Guilford  proved  full  of  interest;  the 
religious  opportunity  in  the  morning  was  one  that  left  a  pleas- 
ant memory  behind,  and  after  calling  upon  old  friends  and 
making  some  new  acquaintances,  they  left  for  Greensboro  for 
a  meeting  in  the  evening,  promising  to  return  to  Guilford 
College  for  another  opportunity  before  leaving  these  parts  for 
the  Eastern  districts  of  the  State. 

Fifth-day,  the  27th,  left  for  Edgar,  near  which  an  appointed 
meeting  was  held  in  a  place  called  New  Hope.  Though  in  a 
secluded  district,  there  was  an  inspiring  attendance.  It 
proved  one  of  the  most  favored  occasions  of  the  journey  so  far. 
Truth  reigned  among  the  people.  The  reverent  presence  of 
the  youth  was  very  encouraging.  In  the  evening  at  Ashboro, 
meeting  largely  attended,  also  a  time  of  felt  visitation.  They 
lodged  that  night  at  the  comfortable  home  of  Clarkson  Cox. 

From  Ashboro  our  Friends  proceeded  to  the  Holly  Springs 
district  where  a  house  meetiijg  was  attended  by  some  forty 
interested  people  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  The  day  fol- 
lowing a  large  company  gathered  in  the  home  of  our  ancient 
Friends,  Thomas  and  Mary  Hinshaw,  of  Civil  War  fame, 
during  which  they  had  borne  a  noble  testimony  to  Peace  and 
Goodwill  among  friends  and  foes.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see 
these  patriarchal  Friends,  well  beyond  ninety  years  of  age, 
sitting  among  their  numerous  descendants  to  the  fourth 
generation.  It  was  an  inspiring  evening,  not  easily  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  present. 

On  First-day  a  well-attended  meeting  at  Holly  Springs, 
some  coming  long  distances.  After  being  entertained  in  the 
home  of  our  Friend,  Stephen  Moffatt,  our  Friend  Irwin  Cox 
took  us  to  High  Point  in  his  machine,  a  distance  of  some  forty 
miles,  where  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather  a  good  meeting 
was  held  in  the  evening.  On  Second-day  they  returned  to 
Guilford  College  via  Greensboro,  where  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  a  lecture  on  "The  customs  and  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  their  checquered 
history."    It  was  largely  attended  and  much  appreciated. 

Leaving  Guilford  the  Friends  turned  their  faces  to  the  East, 
and  reached  Boykins,  Va.,  in  the  afternoon,  where  a  meeting 
had  been  appointed  in  the  Methodist  Meeting-house.  This 
proved  of  exceptional  interest,  being  largely  attended,  and  the 
way  of  life  was  clearly  set  forth  to  an  eager  and  absorbed 
company  of  worshippers  by  various  Friends,  the  pastor  being 
very  loving  to  the  visitors.  The  next  day  they  found  them- 
selves at  Woodland,  N.  C,  which  afforded  a  welcome  pause 
in  their  labors.  The  meeting  next  day  was  largely  attended 
and  the  Lord's  power  rose  into  dominion.  The  evening  of 
next  day  a  public  lecture  was  given  on  "The  spiritual  signi- 
ficance of  the  history  of  Israel."  which  was  attended  by  many 
not  professing  with  Friends  and  which  many  declared  will 
live  in  their  memories.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  solemn 
religious  opportunity.  Seventh-day  was  spent  in  visiting 
families.  On  First-day  two  meetings  were  attended.  One  at 
Cedar  Grove  and  the  other  at  Rich  Square.  On  Second-day 
an  opportunity  offered  at  the  Public  High  School  at  Rich 
Square  and  the  day  was  given  up  to  family  visits,  closing  with 
a  religious  opportunity  with  a  company  of  young  Friends  and 
others  in  the  house  of  Walter  Brown  at  George. 

Looking  back  over  the  more  than  two  weeks'  visit,  upwards 
of  twenty  public  meetings  were  held,  and  some  titt\  family 
visits  paid,  besides  several  Opportunities  in  educational  estab- 
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lishments.  The  clear  guidance  of  the  Master  was  marked 
from  the  first  day  to  the  last.  There  is  a  great  openness  in 
many  parts  of  North  Carolina,  especially  among  the  young 
people,  for  teaching  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
as  understood  by  our  worthy  predecessors.  Their  testimony 
to  spiritual  religion  has  not  yet  finished  its  day  here. 

Benjamin  P.  Brown, 
Max  I.  Reich. 


"THE  BOOK  OF  PHILADELPHIA." 

A  book  with  this  title  is  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Shackleton 
and  is  published  by  the  Penn  Publishing  Company  in  our  city. 
It  is  given  a  liberal  review  in  the  Springfield  Republican  under 
the  caption,  "  Brotherly  Love  in  Philadelphia."  We  venture 
to  quote  the  following  from  the  review: — 

"To  what  extent  is  Philadelphia  a  Quaker  city?  This  is  a 
natural  question  to  which  R.  Shackleton  gives,  as  to  all  other 
subjects  which  he  chooses  to  treat,  intelligent  consideration. 
It  sometimes  seems  as  though  Quakers  in  the  United  States 
had  not  retained  so  weighty  an  influence  as  in  England,  where 
at  least  one  great  liberal  daily  newspaper  and  several  important 
periodicals  of  progressive  views  are  owned  by  Quakers,  and 
where  Quaker  thought  and  conscience  are  apparent  in  the  great 
efforts  to  settle  social  problems  and  promote  peace  on  earth. 
In  Philadelphia  the  Quakers  are  financially  powerful  and  social- 
ly powerful.  But  how  closely  do  they  cling  to  the  principles 
of  the  Friends? 

"There  are  doubtless  many  with  whom  the  Quaker  tradition 
survives,  and  is  not  merely  reverenced  as  a  badge  of  social 
caste.  R.  Shackleton  says:  'The  sect  takes  pride  in  uphold- 
ing the  ideal  announced  in  the  city's  name,  and  this  ideal  of 
brotherly  love  you  will  find  not  a  vanished  ideal  among  them 
but  one  still  justifying  its  tradition,  in  hospitality  to  accredited 
strangers,  in  a  certain  quiet  gentleness;  and  its  traditions  are 
shown  markedly  by  that  group  of  idealists,  the  few  Orthodox 
Friends  who  still  publish  little  leaflets  of  altruism,  still  watch 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  school  boards,  still  are  prompt 
with  delegation  and  protest  when  honor  or  public  betterment 
demands  or  when  the  poor  and  down-trodden  are  being  un- 
fairly pushed,  still  teach  Indian  children  industry,  through  a 
reservation  in  an  adjoining  State,  still  love  their  fellow-man; 
but  even  their  broad  and  gentle  love  does  not  seem  quite  to 
cover  their  schismatically  separated  brothers,  the  Hicksites.'" 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  E.  R. 

The  wonders  and  truths  of  Creation  are  spread  before  us  in 
the  world  in  many  diverse  and  beautiful  forms. 

One  central  idea  is  proclaimed  by  all:  "The  Hand  that 
formed  us  is  Divine."  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  perhaps,  no 
group  embodies  as  much  of  antiquity,  grandeur  and  useful- 
ness as  the  stately  conifers.  In  Winter,  when  other  trees  have 
lost  their  green  foliage,  the  landscape  is  softened  and  tinted  by 
the  evergreens.  Among  the  conifers  the  world-renowned 
Sequoia  family,  are  the  giants  and  antiquarians,  easily  carry- 
ing off  the  prize  for  old  age.  The  girth  and  the  height  of  these 
redwoods  are  also  phenomenal. 

The  Calaveras  Grove  in  Calaveras  County,  California,  was 
probably  the  first  discovered  by  white  men,  in  1841.  John 
Bidwell  is  named  as  the  first  to  view  the  giant  trees,  though  a 
hunter  named  Dowd  also  claimed  his  view  of  them  while 
shooting  a  grizzly  bear,  to  have  been  prior  to  Bidwell's  visit 
to  the  Grove. 

Dowd  went  back  to  camp  and  assembled  the  workmen  who 
were  constructing  a  canal  for  a  water  company.  He  told 
them  he  could  show  them  "the  largest  grizzly  he  had  ever 
seen."  They  followed  him  through  dense  thickets  of  pines 
and  firs,  till  they  paused  in  wonder  at  the  foot  of  an  immense 
Sequoia.  Pointing  to  its  extraordinary  diameter  and  lofty 
height,  he  exultingly  exclaimed,  "That  is  the  large  grizzly 
I  want  you  to  see." 


The  dimensions  of  one  of  the  Calaveras  trees  as  stated  in 
Government  Report,  are:  diameter  6  feet  above  ground,  14 
feet  3  inches,  making  a  circumference  of  42  feet  9  inches,  and 
its  height  is  325  feet.  This  tree  is  called  the  Keystone  State, 
and  if  compared  with  the  giant  Tulip  Poplar,  at  Westtown 
Boarding  School,  which  is  immortalized  by  a  metal  plate, 
stating  its  height  to  be  162  feet,  the  beholder  could  hardly 
realize  the  dizzy  eminence  of  the  Keystone,  which  is  twice 
the  height  of  the  King  of  the  South  Woods,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Other  travelers  since  Dowd  and  Bidwell  soon  devolved  into 
the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mruntains,  and  the  valleys 
going  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  and  found 
other  Big  Trees,  varying  in  numbers  and  size  in  different  groves. 

The  Mariposa  Grove  was  discovered  by  Galen  Clark. 
When  he  first  described  it,  it  was  owned  by  private  individuals, 
as  were  most  of  the  groves.  Lumbermen  were  busy  felling 
these  remarkable  and  patriarchal  evergreens.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  State  of  California,  and  to  Federal  authorities  to 
purchase  the  finest  groves;  and  create  State  or  National  Parks, 
for  miles  about  them.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  now  the  woodman  is  obliged  to  "spare  his  axe"  in 
the  reserves,  except  where  trees  are  blown  over  by  storms,  and 
block  the  forest  roads. 

There  are  ten  principal  reserves,  and  these  are  patrolled 
during  the  tourist  season  by  experienced  forest  rangers.  In 
Mariposa  Grove,  last  Summer,  a  party  of  tourists  were  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  from  a  severe  storm,  in  the  humble  cabin  of  the 
chief  ranger.  As  we  raced  up  the  mountain  side,  to  an  altitude 
of  5000  feet,  through  the  dense  ranks  of  dark-green  Sequoia, 
we  dared  not  stop  to  examine  them  in  detail.  Just  as  the 
glorious  cloud  of  dark-gray,  fringed  with  white  streamers  of 
rain,  and  illumined  by  streaks  of  lightning,  broke  over  an  open 
automobile,  the  careful  chauffeur  brought  his  car  to  a  halt 
by  the  cabin.  Here  we  gladly  took  refuge,  beguiling  the  time 
by  purchasing  photographs  of  famous  trees.  Lightning  rang 
the  telephone  bell,  and  finally  struck  the  dome-shaped  crown 
of  one  of  the  tallest  giants.  Out  rushed  the  foresters  to  ascer- 
tain what  damage  had  been  done,  but  soon  returned,  saying 
the  heavy  rain  had  quenched  the  flaming  branches.  The 
ground  being  so  drenched  by  the  welcome  shower,  we  did  not 
alight  from  the  car  on  the  way  down  the  mountain,  but  halted 
to  survey  the  "Grizzly  Giant,"  "The  Alabama"  and  the 
"Faithful  Couple."  The  latter  is  a  double  tree.  "The 
Alabama"  is  considered  by  myself  and  my  friend  as  the  most 
perfect  specimen  seen  in  our  visits  to  Mariposa  and  Muir 
Valley.  It  is  not  charred  by  fire  or  lightning  stroke;  nor  are  j 
its  branches  broken  by  the  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which  the  for- 
ester told  us  are  frequent  in  Winter.  Ten  feet  of  snow  is 
often  seen  about  the  base  of  the  trees,  giving  them  the  needed 
nourishment  to  carry  them  safely  through  long  Summer 
droughts.  The  Sequoia  bark  is  stringy  and  porous,  enabling 
trees  to  live,  even  after  fire  has  eaten  into  their  trunks. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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A  New  Development. 

One  of  the  party  of  eight  American  workers  who  arrived  in  Paris  late 
in  Second  Month  writes  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  Monthly  Meeting 
in  France — a  fact  previously  referred  to  in  these  columns. 

"Wilbur  Thomas  told  me  that  a  Friends'  Meeting  either  was  establishec 
or  was  about  to  be  established  here.  It  is  established  and  the  seconc 
Monthly  Meeting  will  be  held  here  at  the  Hostel  this  coming  Sixth-da; 
evening.  The  regular  meeting  time  is  First-day  evening  at  8.30  and  th 
place  of  meeting  is  the  Hostel.  Any  member  of  any  Friends'  Yearl; 
Meeting,  who  is  a  worker  in  Reconstruction  here  in  France,  may  becom 
a  member  by  signifying  his  or  her  desire  and  signing  a  book.    This  men 
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bership  does  not  moan  a  transfer  of  membership  from  your  own  meeting, 
but  is  a  sort  of  temporary  membership  and  on  leaving  here  a  card  is  given 
show  ing  our  having  been  here." 


Internationalism  in  Practice. 

Just  as  the  cables  begin  to  tell  us  of  the  plans  for  a  second  Russian 
Expedition  from  England  and  the  desire  of  the  English  Quakers  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  organization  for  Russia  of  another  Unit  of  skilled 
relief  and  reconstruction  workers,  there  comes  a  bundle  of  pamphlets 
bearing  the  title,  "The  Unchanging  Russia."  It  is  an  official  and  un- 
usually well-written  report  of  the  first  Unit  of  some  forty  Quakers,  six  of 
them  Americans,  who  entered  Russia  in  the  Fall  of  1916.  It  is  a  composite 
little  work  in  which  a  dozen  members  of  the  expedition  have  taken  part. 
Some  of  the  paragraphs  are  extracts  from  letters  and  reports,  some  are 
from  diaries  and  private  observations  which  with  the  illustrations,  the 
effect  is  to  give  us  the  very  feel  of  the  New  (yet  Unchanging)  Russia. 

Frank  Keddie  who  was  the  business  agent  of  the  Mission  and  who  con- 
sequently did  more  traveling  through  all  parts  of  Russia  than  any  of  the 
others  and  who  was  acclaimed  by  all  to  be  the  best  linguist  of  the  party, 
has  written  the  following  review  of  the  pamphlet: 

"As  an  example  of  what  real  service  may  accomplish  I  commend  this 
little  booklet  to  all  Friends  in  America  and  to  all  friends  of  freedom 
everywhere. 

"Behind  the  Russian  politician  is  the  peasant,  beyond  the  districts  of 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  where  the  news  comes  from  such  vast  agri- 
cultural regions,  learning  what  they  know  of  war  from  returning  soldiers, 
hearing  of  revolutions  when  it  is  too  late  to  take  part  in  them,  asking  only 
permission  to  sow  their  crops  and  reap  their  harvests,  and  for  the  rest, 
content  to  think  of  history,  even  that  of  their  country,  their  own  Mother 
Russia,  as  a  thing  remote,  unaffected  by  them,  affecting  them  but  little, 
even  in  its  most  dramatic  phases. 

"The  presence  and  work  of  the  Friends'  Unit  has  been  carried  on 
throughout  all  the  ebb  and  flow  of  volcanic  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions, and  has  been  a  telling  demonstration  in  internationalism  and 
hopeful  reconciliation. 

"Friends'  work  in  Russia  has  been  carried  on  quite  outside  politics. 
It  really  made  no  difference  to  the  work  of  our  Unit,  whether  it  was  the 
Czar's  government,  or  the  Social  Revolutionists,  or  the  Czecho-Slovaks, 
or  the  Bolsheviks.  Friends  were  known  to  stand  for  real  friendliness  and 
service.    They  received  a  hearty  welcome  everywhere. 

"This  very  timely  booklet,  written  by  the  workers  on  the  field,  conveys 
to  all  honest  enquirers  some  valuable  information.  For  instance,  'a 
great  charm  of  the  Russian  people  is  the  wonderfully  natural  manner  of 
both  child  and  adult.'  'A  beggar  walks  into  your  restaurant  to  ask  alms, 
and  if  you  address  him,  he  may  pull  up  a  chair  to  your  table  and  engage 
you  in  conversation  as  an  equal  and  a  brother.' 

"The  last  mentioned  fact  gives  us  the  key  which  opens  the  door  to  all 
Russian  hearts." 

"The  Unchanging  Russia"  is  published  by  the  F.  W.  V.  R.  C.  in  Lon- 
don. A  limited  number  of  copies  can  be  secured  free  from  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee.  If  you  want  to  know  the  truth  about 
Friends'  work  in  Russia,  send  us  your  order  on  a  postal  card. 


The  Outlook  for  Russia. 

Although  another  call  has  come  recently  for  another  seventy-five  sturdy 
workers  for  France,  showing  that  there  is  to  be  no  let-up  in  our  efforts 
there  for  some  time,  still  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  Committee  are  turned 
toward  Russia  as  the  seat  of  unlimited  activities  in  the  very  near  future. 

Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  has  been  in  London  conferring  with  the  F.  W.  V.  R. 
C.  and  we  are  advised  by  cable  that  they  approve  the  plan  of  the  A.  F. 
S.  C.  to  send  a  Commission  of  three  or  more  Friends  to  European  Russia 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  possibilities  and  practicability  of  immediate  work 
in  that  country.  And  the  latest  word  from  London  shows  us  that  the 
English  are  eager  and  prepared  to  found  another  large  Russian  Unit 
similar  to  the  one  that  made  such  a  remarkable  record  in  1916-'17  and  '18. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  predict  that  within  nine  months  we  may  have 
another  corps  of  forty  or  fifty  workers  carrying  our  message  of  peace  and 
brotherliness  and  love  to  the  Russian  peasants.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  more  effective  and  spiritual  missionary  service. 

Why  the  Men  are  Staying  Over. 
The  Service  Committee  has  received  many  letters  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  as  the  ones  from  which  excerpts  are  given  below.    The  letters  from 


the  mothers  or  fathers  indicate  the  devotion  of  the  "home  folks"  to  the 
cause  of  reconstruction  and  relief  and  their  desire  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  stay  on  in  the  work.    One  father  writes: 

"We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  last  letter  we  had  from  him  stated  that 
he  expected  to  stay  another  year  if  the  Committee  wanted  him  to. 

"While  we  feel  very  much  his  absence  and  the  work  at  home  is  very 
much  hampered  and  a  considerable  amount  has  to  go  undone,  yet  we  are 
glad  he  is  having  a  part  in  work  over  there,  and  we  only  wish  we  were 
able  to  give  more  largely  than  has  been  our  privilege." 

Another  writes: 

"  He  considers  it  his  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  give  expression  to  the 
principles  of  peace  and  good-will  in  service  as  Friends  can  give  it." 
From  Arkansas  comes  this  message: 

"We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  in  this  work  as  an  op- 
portunity opens  the  way.  We  will  continually  pray  that  the  Master  who 
'doeth  all  things  well'  will  keep  His  guiding  hand  upon  the  Friends' 
work  in  the  war-stricken  world.  And  we  will  encourage  our  boy  to  be 
faithful  to  his  trust  and  to  do  what  he  thinks  is  right  for  him  to  do." 

Another  note  is  typical: 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  encourage  our  son  to  stay  in  France  for 
he  sees  for  himself  there  is  work  there  for  him  to  do  for  a  long  time." 
Another  parent  is  equally  explicit: 

"It  would  be  selfish  in  us  under  such  abnormally  strained  conditions 
to  even  request  the  return  of  our  son  at  this  time  when  the  work  for  which 
he  left  his  home  to  engage  in  is  just  beginning,  and  when  opportunities  of 
tremendous  magnitude  are  opening.  ...  I  am  extremely  thankful 
that  his  energies  are  of  his  own  choice  and  being  expressed  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  .  .  .  One  thing  more  I  am  thankful  for,  viz. :  that 
his  energies  are  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  and  that  he  feels  a  personal  responsibility  of  main- 
taining its  high  ideals." 


Random  Lines  From  Recent  Letter. 
The  Never-ending  Need. — -"We  are  planning  to  rebuild  the  whole 
Verdun  district,  and  this  will  take  at  least  two  years.  We  will  need  all 
the  fellows  over  here  that  we  can  get,  as  quite  a  number  of  those  now  here 
will  soon  leave  for  home.  I  believe  it  will  leave  us  with  a  better  and  more 
united  type  of  workers.  I  would  beg  to  caution  you  against  thinking, 
that  in  as  much  as  the  war  is  over,  our  work  is  over,  too.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  just  beginning;  and  the  ending  of  the  war  should  facilitate  rather  than 
hinder  our  progress.  Our  need  for  funds  will  be  greater  than  before,  and 
now  that  the  war  with  its  heavy  drain  upon  the  purse  is  finished,  we 
should  be  able  to  secure  more  support  than  ever." 

This  man's  comment  is  not  indicative  of  revolution  in  France : 
"It  is  fine  to  be  here  in  France  just  now  and  see  the  very  first  stages  of 
building  up  the  country  morally  and  materially.  Little  changes  are  now 
getting  to  be  evident;  railroads  running  better,  food  prices  slowly  improv- 
ing (butter  has  just  jumped  down  to  fr.  7  a  pound) ,  the  periodic  food  crises 
getting  better,  soldiers  getting  back  home.  But  it's  going  to  be  awfully 
slow!  As  far  as  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  is  concerned,  it  might  as 
well  be  in  Persia  for  all  we  see  of  it — even  if  we  go  to  the  city." 


Dr.  Babbitt's  Commission  at  Work. 

There  have  been  over  a  million  Russian  prisoners  held  in  Germany. 
All  these  prisoners,  the  Red  Cross  announced  on  Third  Month  18th,  will 
be  returned  to  Russia  by  the  end  of  three  months. 

The  American  mission,  composed  of  about  100  workers  authorized  by 
the  inter-allied  military  commission  to  enter  Germany  to  relieve  the  Rus- 
sians, has  already  begun  its  work  in  aiding  these  men,  advices  state. 
Supply  bases  have  been  established  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Stettin.  Magde- 
burg, Hanover  and  Nuremburg,  each  of  these  cities  being  near  prison 
camps. 

Dr.  Babbitt,  the  great  Philadelphia  surgeon  who  was  so  successful  with 
a  thousand  operations  at  the  Sermaizc  Ch&teau  Hospital,  conducted  by 
the  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit  in  France,  is  one  of  the  members  of  this 
commission.  It  is  doing  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  other  members  of  the  Friends'  Unit  will  join  in  this  relief  work  among 
the  Russian  prisoners  in  Germany. 


Contributions  of  Clothing  for  Week  Ending  THIRD  Month  32,  1919 . 
Sixty-four  in  all;  eight  from  Mcnnonites. 
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Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  on  the  13th  inst., 
at  Haddonfield,  was  well  attended,  and  favored  with  visitors,  among 
whom  were  Rufus  King,  Jacob  Elfreth,  Wm.  B.  Harvey  and  Susanna 
Kite  of  Philadelphia. 

Some  of  the  exercises  of  the  first  meeting  were  summed  up  for  preserva- 
tion upon  the  minutes  as  follows: 

In  the  business  session,  which  lasted  long,  the  interest  of  those  who 
stayed  to  the  end,  was  well  maintained. 

The  Queries  were  not  the  occasion  of  much  vocal  expression.  A  minute 
was  granted  to  William  C.  Allen  who,  with  his  wife,  feels  a  renewed  call 
to  visit  Australia,  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  to  some  service  in  Ireland, 
England  and  South  Africa. 

The  Religious  Service  Committee,  which  had  been  under  appointment 
for  several  years,  was  released  for  the  present.  To  the  writer,  this  seemed 
a  mistake,  but  much  condescension  was  shown  by  those  on  either  side 
of  the  question  of  reappointment.  Acquiescence  in  what  appears  to  be 
the  solid  sense  in  a  meeting,  when  a  contrary  course  looks  clearer,  may  in 
the  right  time  yield  fruit,  not  otherwise  to  be  brought  forth. 

W.  B.  E. 


Our  friend  Max  I.  Reich  has  received  from  Charles  E.  Gillett,  of 
Southlea,  England,  an  interesting  letter  in  regard  to  the  half-dozen  or 
more  spiritual  sects  in  Russia  who  are  much  like  Friends  in  their  views 
on  peace,  ecclesiasticism  and  the  sacraments.  It  is  presumed  that  some 
of  these  sects  at  least  are  of  Quaker  origin.  Edward  Bernstein  has 
translated  for  English  Friends  quite  a  mass  of  material  bearing  on  this 
interesting  subject.  Chas.  E.  Gillett's  letter  includes  a  list  of  twenty-one 
items  of  translation  along  this  line.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
time  ago  Edward  Bernstein  had  the  sanction  of  English  Friends  (he  is  a 
member  with  them)  for  religious  service  in  this  Russian  field. 


The  following  item  from  Japan  is  most  promising: — 
The  International  Japan  Association  was  inaugurated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  (1919). 

The  object  of  the  Association  lies  in  the  establishment  of  our  national 
policy,  the  improvement  of  the  national  life,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
international  position  of  Japan,  in  order  to  develop  the  post-bellum  peace- 
ful, spiritual  civilization  and  thus  contribute  toward  the  progress  of  the 
world. 

The  members  of  the  sub-committees  in  charge  of  the  Association  are: 
Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  Professor  of  the  Tokio  Imperial  University;  Dr.  Sakuzo 
Yoshino,  Professor  of  the  Tokio  Imperial  University,  and  others. 

The  Association  has  for  its  object  the  carrying  on  of  any  or  all  of  the 
following  activities. 

1.  General  publicity  work  for  above  purpose. 

2.  Publication  of  literature  that  will  further  the  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

3.  Lecturing. 

4.  Correspondence  with  individuals,  organizations  and  so  forth  in 
Japan  and  abroad. 

5.  Furnishing  to  inquirers  material  calculated  to  remove  misunder- 
standings and  of  general  interest  bearing  upon  the  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation.   D.  Tagawa  is  the  Executive  Secretary. 


The  following  item  is  taken  from  The  Pacific  Friend.  It  has  reference 
to  the  meeting  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Friends' 
Meeting  in  the  world. 

At  our  last  Monthly  Meeting,  it  was  decided  to  call  Frank  W.  Dell, 
now  of  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church.  He  served 
some  time  both  in  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa; 
then  took  a  course  at  Hartford  Seminary,  and  while  there  and  since,  has 
served  three  years  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  and  two  years 
in  a  Presbyterian  Church,  with  his  membership  still  with  Friends  in 
Nebraska.  Both  of  the  churches  in  the  East  wrote  letters  of  high  com- 
mendation of  his  services  with  them.  Letters  of  recommendation  were 
received  from  a  number  of  others,  known  to  him  and  to  us. 


Friends'  Meeting  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  is  expected  to  Aieet  at  10.30 
o'clock  on  First-days  and  1  o'clock  for  mid-week  meetings,  this  arrange- 
ment to  continue  while  the  daylight  saving  law  is  in  effect.  Monthly 
Meeting  from  Fifth  to  Tenth  Months,  both  inclusive,  is  to  meet  at  7.30 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 


Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  is  an  abridgement  of  William  Penn 
League  of  Nations,  prepared  by  William  I.  Hull.  It  is  on  sale  at  Friend 
Book  Store  and  at  the  office  of  the  Peace  Committee,  at  304  Arch  Stree 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Cor 
mittee  for  Week  Ending  Third  Month  29,  1919. 


Received  from  9  Meetings  $3,565.( 

Received  from  7  Individuals   295.( 

Received  for  Supplies   2.( 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   1 .1 


Total  $3,864.1 


Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 


NOTICES. 

The  Representative  Meeting  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative 
with  which  the  subject  was  left,  met  Second  Month  21st  and  decid< 
that  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  postponed  last  Tenth  Month  c 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  influenza,  shall  hold  its  sessioi 
beginning  Fifth  Month  30th,  at  Paullina,  Iowa;  the  Meeting  for  Mil 
isters  and  Elders  at  8  a.  m.  of  that  date. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  Friends  to  be  with  us.  Further  ii 
formation  will  be  furnished  on  request  by  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Clerk  < 
the  Representative  Meeting,  or  Joseph  Henderson,  Correspondent.  Bo1 
addresses — R.  D.  1,  Paullina,  Iowa. 


Westtown  School. — Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  will  address  the  meetir 
of  Union  on  Seventh-day  evening,  Fourth  Month  12th,  at  7.30.  H 
subject  will  be  "The  Struggle  for  a  Permanent  Civilization."  Oi 
friends  are  cordially  invited. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. — Tl 
following  books  have  recently  been  added  to  Friends'  Library: — 
Adams — Education  of  Henry  Adams. 
Austin — -Trail  Book. 

Brewster — -Vocational  Guidance  for  Professions. 
Faris — Romance  of  Old  Philadelphia. 
Heller — Prophets  of  Dissent. 
Longstreth — Catskills. 

Lucas — Children  of  France  and  the  Red  Cross. 
Muir— Steep  Trails. 
Peabody — -Education  for  Life. 

Perkins — French  Twins.  j 

Ross — Russia  in  Upheaval. 

Wallace — Grit-a-plenty. 

Wheeler — Yesterdays  in  a  Busy  Life. 

Wheeler — Aztec-hunters . 

Wheeler — Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Naturalists. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Died. — At  her  residence,  371  Orange  Grove  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Cali 
the  twenty-third  of  Eleventh  Month,  1918,  Margaret  C.  Hartli 
widow  of  the  late  Henry  Hartley,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age 
member  of  Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  (Conservative). 

 ,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  First  Month  18,  1919,  Mab 

A.  Hollow  ay,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Sarah  C.  Holloway,  in  the  twen 
fifth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio 

— ■ — ,  at  her  late  residence  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Second  Month  2,  19 
Elizabeth  Hoopes,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year;  a  member  of  Birmingh 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Second  Month,  1919,  Mary  W.  Wb 

acre,  wife  of  N.  Reece  Whitacre,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  a 
a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

— — -,  at  his  home  at  Maiden  Creek,  Pa.,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
Second  Month,  1919,  William  Pearson,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Second  Month,  1919,  at  24  Twistc 

Place,  Edinburgh,  Charles  Watt  Thomson,  in  the  eighty-third  3 
of  his  age;  a  minister. 


Fourth  Month  3,  1919. 
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Organized  1865 


THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Endowments  Matured  in  1918 


$3,307,534 


The  satisfaction  of  these  Policy- 
holders is  a  valuable  assistance  to 
Provident  Agents,  who  do  not  have 
to  theorize  about  what  is  the  best 
form  of  policy.  They  quote  the 
Hindsight  of  these  satisfied  Policy- 
holders. 

Average  Age  at  Maturity  of  Endowments 
issued  in  1918—63. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N„  J. 

A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L,  JONES. 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 
TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th. 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

memo  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
I.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

Dne-half  0f  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
\LFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Spedal  attention  given  to  Frieadi'  Funerali 
Ball  'Phone  ii  Sprues  lt4f 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Card*,  Greeting 
Cards.        Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE    LOCUST  1782 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phonb— Filbert  2606. 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 


Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours 'for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


^Optician 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  books  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
Firsl-day  school  work  °f  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 

American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 

A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

WALL    PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 

FRANK  C  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phonb. 


FOR  SALE  AT  SAYBROOK  POINT,  CONN. 

Ten-room  dwelling,  shore  front,  2H  acres.  2  open  fires; 
2  baths  and  toilets,  furnace  and  steam  heat,  large  enclosed 
porch,  double  sash  in  second  story  north  and  nest;  view 
up  Valley  of  the  Connecticut;  large  barn,  room  for  man; 
modern  stalls  for  two  horses;  gasoline  tank  and  room  for 
automobile;  cow  stable,  kitchen,  garden. 

Address  L.  D.  C.  1038  ELIZABETH  STREET, 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 


H  F,  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES  t  I  rAcb*661^' 


f)12 
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TEACHERS  FOR  FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS 


Teachers  for  Elementary  Friends'  Schools  in 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  for  academic  year  1919-20 

1.  AT  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 

An  experienced  teacher  for  I  and  II 
grades.  This  school  is  to  be  opened  in  a 
new  building  in  a  neighborhood  that  will 
appreciate  a  good  school.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  ambitious  teacher  to  build 
up  and  become  principal  of  an  influential 
school. 

2.  AT  LANDSDOWNE,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  and  III  grades  and  one 
for  IV  and  V  grades  in  a  school  of  about 
100  children. 

3.  AT  MEDIA,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  I  and  II  grades.  Also  one 
of  less  experience  for  assistance  in  higher 
grades. 

4.  AT  HAVERFORD,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  grade,  one  for  III  grade 
and  one  for  IV  grade  work  in  school  of 
80  children. 

Salaries  for  these  positions  range  from  $700  to 
$1000  for  teachers  of  sufficient  experience  and 
training. 

All  applications  should  be  made  promptly  to 
Anna  Walton  (Supt.  of  Yearly  Meeting  Schools), 
Moylan,  Pa. 

Young  women  without  experience  wishing  to 
teach  are  urged  to  inquire  of  the  Supt.,  Anna 
Walton,  regarding  the  opportunity  for  positions 
as  apprentices  under  trained  teachers. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


FOR  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  paid  uninterrupted 
dividends.  It  is  now  earning  about  $10,000,000  above 
interest  charges.  We  recommend  the  5J^%  Secured 
Bonds  of  this  Company  for  conservative  investment 
to  yield  5.80%. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


P.     #    What  College  to  Select? 
dXtlllo  •   An  Important  Question! 
Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  p^dem 

EARLHAM.       ....  INDIANA 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C.  Ballinger       Ernest  R.  Yarnail       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
BcD — Sproce  17-81    .    .  Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


The  following  books  are  on  sale  at 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET       -       -       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Christianizing  the  Social  Order   $1.50 

Facing  The  Facts  30 

George  Fox  H.  G.  Wood  .50 

George  Fox,  Gleanings  from  the  Works  of  50 

Hodgkin,  Life  and  Letters  of  Thos   4.50 

Human  Progress  and  The  Inner  Life . . .  Hodgkin  .65 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  a  Christian  Society  50 

Practice  of  Christianity,  The   2.00 

Quakerism  a  Religion  of  Life  Jones  .65 

Social  Service,  Its  Place  in  the.  Society  ........  .65 

What  Is  Quakerism  ?  Grubb  1.25 

The  New  Social  Outlook  65 

FOR  CHILDREN 

Black  Bruin,  The  Biography  of  a  Bear   1.25 

Harper's  Wireless  Book   1.00 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

4}/2%  Gold  Bonds 

Opt.  Oct.  1,  1937  Due  Oct.  1,  1957 

Excellent  harbor  and  railroad 
facilities  and  a  wide  diversity 
of  manufactories  help  make 
Charleston  one  of  the  most 
important  and  richest  cities 
in  the  South. 
Price  to  yield  about  4.75% 

Exempt  from  all  " 
Federal  Income  Taxes 

Circular  upon  request  for  PF-214 

The  Nationality 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  47  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  <&  5.  H.  Letchworth 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


WANTED— AT  AIMWELL  SCHOOL,  869  N.  RAN 
dolph  Street,  Philadelphia,  a  teacher  for  Third 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  in  nintl 
month  next.    Apply  to  Lucy  B.  Child, 

869  N.  Randolph  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'  Home,  Newtown 
Bucks  County,.  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  1919. 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considerec 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— HOUSE  AND  LOT,  LANSDOWNE,  PA 
No.  132  N.  Lansdowne  Avenue,  one-half  square  fror 
Meeting-House  and  School;  12  rooms;  all  convenience 
Lot  70  feet  front.  Price,  $7,500;  $5,000  may  remain  o 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  adjoining  proi 
erty. 

THE  ALIEN  RELIEF  COMMITTEE  has  machinist 
bookkeepers,  gardeners,  cooks,  laborers,  etc.,  ready 
be  paroled  from  internment  camps.     Friends  havii 
positions  open  which  are  not  sought  by  Americans,  plea 
call  up  Market  4065.    Arthur  J.  Vail,  304  Arch  r 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FOURTH  MONTH  10,  1919. 


No.  41. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe, 
Mary  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


YEARLY  MEETING. 
About  three  hundred  men  and  perhaps  twice  as  many  women 
Friends  came  together  in  the  opening  session  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing cn  Second-day,  Third  Month  31st.  On  one  or  more  occa- 
sions during  the  week  the  number  was  augmented.  Perhaps 
the  maximum  was  near  five  hundred  men  and  eight  hundred 
women.  The  evening  of  the  .  Peace  Meeting  it  was  reported 
that  twelve  hundred  had  supper  at  the  Arch  Street  house. 
The  Meeting  for  Worship  there  that  day  was  not  quite  as 
large  as  usual. 

The  routine  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  including  the 
minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  the  Queries  and  Re- 
ports of  Committees  presented  the  usual  points  of  interest. 
More  than  the  customary  number  of  unusual  matters  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  meetings. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  although  con- 
siderably abridged,  took  more  than  an  hour  and  a-half  to  read 
in  the  men's  meeting.  In  the  women's  meeting  they  were  read 
by  subjects,  and  each  subject  concluded  as  it  appeared  in  the 
reading.  This  method  of  presentation  may  be  less  burdensome 
to  Friends. 

The  practice  of  answering  the  Queries  by  which  only  sum- 
maries are  heard  in  the  case  of  four  or  five  of  them  has  other 
merit  than  that  of  saving  time.  It  focuses  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  on  vital  spots  and  there  is  generally  some  reac- 
tion of  note.  This  year  the  testimony  of  the  Society  in  regard 
to  military  training  naturally  had  the  main  emphasis.  The 
clear  note  for  Gospel  peace  was  sounded,  but  with  it  a  tender 
longing  to  gather  rather  than  disown  those  who  have  departed 
from  the  testimony.  Rarely  has  the  Yearly  Meeting  been 
more  united  in  a  feeling  of  out-going  love  than  under  the  re- 
cital by  a  beloved  minister  of  an  extract  from  a  little  book, 
entitled,  "Nothing  of  Importance." 

Both  meetings  gave  their  approval  to  the  points  in  the  Rep- 
resentative Meeting  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  suggested  changes  in  two  Queries,  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  money  for  cataloging  the  valuable  re- 
cords as  they  are  transferred  to  the  new  vault,  and  the  neces- 


sary machinery  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal  for  a  Fiduciary 
Association  to  act  as  perpetual  trustee  of  Real  and  Personal 
property  in  all  meetings  that  desire  it,  were  made  effective 
with  very  little  discussion.  The  proposition  to  appoint  four 
delegates  to  represent  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  a  proposed 
Council  of  evangelical  churches  on  Organic  Union  brought  both 
meetings  into  deep  exercise.  The  object  in  view  commended 
itself  to  all,  but  the  possible  necessity  of  compromise  of  some 
of  our  fundamental  principles  seemed  threatening.  There  is 
"a  definite  understanding  that  no  conclusions  of  the  Council 
shall  have  effect  until  adopted  by  the  denominations  repre- 
sented. It  was  felt  that  it  can  not  be  compromising  to  confer 
together  as  to  ways  and  means  of  contributing  to  our  Lord's 
ideal,  "that  they  may  all  be  one."  Finally,  two  men  and  two 
women  Friends  were  appointed. 

A  Friend  from  Germantown,  Esther  Morton  Smith,  pre- 
sented in  both  meetings  the  burden  upon  her  heart  in  regard 
to  the  lynching  of  colored  people.  This  most  shameful  crime 
has  been  on  the  increase  of  late.  A  joint  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  meeting  in  protest  and  in  other 
efforts  against  this  national  disgrace. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  Peace  Committee  nominated 
thirty-nine  names  to  compose  the  proposed  delegation  from 
our  meeting  to  the  Peace  Conference  of  all  Friends.  At  pres- 
ent this  Conference  is  planned  for  Eighth  Month  22-29,  but 
many  uncertainties  are  on  the  horizon.  The  nominations 
were  approved  and  the  Peace  Committee  was  given  authority 
to  fill  vacancies,  if  it  is  found  any  of  those  proposed  are 
unable  to  go  to  London. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  meeting  from  London  and  Japan 
Yearly  Meeting  and  from  Friends  in  Australia  were  read.  A 
brief  letter  from  Race  Street  Yearly  Meeting  noted  its  satis- 
faction at  the  co-operation  of  all  Friends  in  reconstruction  work. 

Both  meetings  referred  minutes  forwarded  by  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  the  Representative  Meeting.  They 
deal  with  questions  involved  in  the  reception  of  removal  cer- 
tificates for  different  classes  of  membership  recognized  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  and  with  possible  changes 
in  the  Query  regarding  intoxicants  on  account  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  con- 
sider the  meeting's  relationships  to  Friends  engaged  in  foreign 
service  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five 
Friends  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  large  and  of  one  Friend 
from  each  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to  have  a  general  care  of 
this  subject.  It  was  definitely  proposed  and  approved  that 
the  Yearly  Meeting  should  not  attempt  any  administrative 
functions  towards  such  work.  That  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  voluntary  and  self-perpetuating  associations  already 
constituted.  Something  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  participate  as  contributors  or 
otherwise  in  this  foreign  work.  This  action  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, therefore,  articulates  these  Friends  with  the  body  at  lan;e. 
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Fourth  Month  10,  1919. 


The  report  of  the  committee  of  Westtown  School  recom- 
mended a  rule  to  grant  admission  to  children  who  have  but 
one  parent  a  member.  Neither  meeting  accepted  this  pro- 
posal, but  united  in  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
to  give  further  consideration  to  the  responsibility  and  privi- 
lege of  meetings  toward  children  so  situated. 

The  report  of  the  Indian  School  at  Tunesassa  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  challenge  to  the  meeting  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  necessities  of  this  worthy  enterprise  by  more  personal  and 
financial  contributions.  General  regret  was  expressed  that 
William  B.  Rhoads  and  wife  are  withdrawing  as  Superintend- 
ent and  Matron. 

The  reports  on  education,  on  peace  and  on  the  Social  Order 
won  a  hearty  response  of  interest  and  encouragement  in  both 
meetings.  The  latter  report  is  printed  in  full  in  this  number. 

The  certificates  granted  by  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  to  William  C.  and  Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen  and  to  Max  I. 
Reich  for  services  over  seas  were  read  and  cordially  united 
with. 

Six  letters  addressed  to  London  Yearly  Meeting,  to  Dublin 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  China,  Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
breathed  a  spirit  of  apostolic  fervor,  and  were  sent  forth  from 
both  meetings  with  a  large  measure  of  Christian  love.  The 
committee  that  prepared  these  letters  felt  themselves  under 
much  pressure  on  account  of  the  limited  time,  but  the  letters 
had  the  mark  of  spontaneity  that  is  the  chief  merit  of  such 
efforts. 

A  proposition  made  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
Peace  Committee  to  make  the  Friends  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
who  are  members  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
regular  appointees  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  approved.  This 
Service  Committee  is  understood  to  combine  Friends  of  all 
branches  in  joint  reconstruction  work. 

In  both  meetings  throughout  the  week  there  prevailed  a 
common  exercise  for  a  deepening  of  spiritual  life  as  interests 
and  efforts  are  broadened.  The  evident  contribution  of 
younger  Friends  in  bringing  this  to  pass  was  noted  with  grati- 
tude. The  character  of  the  unity  into  which  the  meeting  was 
led  was  the  surest  evidence  of  the  overruling  love  and  guidance 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  will  disclose  something  of 
the  exercises  therein: 

Our  dear  friend  William  C.  Allen,  for  some  years  resident 
of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  being  present,  informed  us  of  a  religious 
concern  to  visit  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  South  Africa, 
Australasia,  and  New  Zealand,  as  set  forth  in  the  Minute 
granted  him  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen,  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  weighty  nature  of  the  service  outlined. 

A  Minute  in  full  unity  was  also  granted  our  dear  friend 
Max  I.  Reich,  to  visit  in  Gospel  love  his  native  land,  Germany, 
now  so  torn  and  impoverished  physically  and  morally  as  a 
result  of  the  terrible  conflict  from  which  she  has  emerged 
exhausted,  and  with  many  souls  spiritually  hungry  and  seeking 
the  abiding  comforts  of  religion;  also  one  for  service  in  the 
British  Isles,  especially  the  western  part  of  Scotland. 

The  expression  of  these  two  concerns  brought  the  Meeting 
under  unusual  and  lively  exercise  for  the  spread  of  the  Master's 
kingdom  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  It  was  a  time  of  re- 
joicing among  us,  as  it  was  felt  the  Head  of  the  Church  had 
selected  and  found  for  his  service  those  who  were  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  though  it  might  entail  many  spiritual 
baptisms  and  exhaustive  physical  exertion  in  the  face  of  un- 
foreseen dangers  and  trials  of  faith. 


Upon  this  occasion  others  were  encouraged  to  mind  the 
pointings  of  the  Master's  finger  towards  the  fields  already 
whitening  to  the  harvest,  and  make  such  sacrifices  as  may  be 
called  for  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  Lord's  work  in  the 
day  time.  A  caution  was  extended,  however,  by  a  beloved 
visiting  minister,  that  although  good  works  are  in  order  and 
to  be  recommended,  they  alone  are  not  sufficient  for  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  Divine  Will  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 
The  works  of  God  can  only  be  acceptably  performed  through 
a  steadfast  belief  in  Him  whom  He  has  sent,  even  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  reading  and  answering  of  the  Queries  was  proceeded 
with  as  far  as  the  Second,  inclusive.  During  the  consideration 
of  the  latter  much  weighty  counsel  was  delivered  by  divers 
Friends  upon  whose  spirits  lay  an  exercise  that  the  ministry 
among  us  may  rest  upon  the  one  immutable  foundation  which 
was  laid  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  church  of  God  upon  earth, 
even  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  in  His  full  and  sufficient 
offices  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

The  danger  of  that  form  of  religious  belief  which  leads  out 
into  speculation  rather  than  to  the  feet  of  the  lowly  Jesus  for 
instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,  was  fully  shown. 


Men's  Minute  of  Exercise. 

Encouraging  evidence  was  given  at  various  times  during 
our  sessions  that  our  gracious  Heavenly  Father  is  drawing 
us  both  individually  and  collectively  into  a  deeper  realization 
of  the  duties  of  Love  and  Service. 

The  liberation  of  two  of  our  beloved  ministers  for  religious 
service  in  widely-separated  fields  across  the  seas,  brought  us 
under  a  deep  exercise  that  we  should  all  share  heartily  in  their 
concerns,  that  we  should  aid  them  with  our  sympathy  and  with 
our  prayers,  and  that  we  be  steadfast  in  living  at  home  the 
kind  of  lives  that  will  manifest  the  same  principles  of  Gospel 
love  that  they  are  going  forth  to  preach. 

These  very  days  are  perhaps  the  most  solemn  and  most 
critical  that  the  world  has  known  within  the  memory  of  any 
now  living.  The  call  to  us  is  clear  and  emphatic,  to  conse- 
crate ourselves  to  a  world-wide  mission  of  love  and  service. 

The  call  to  service  comprises  not  only  the  work  of  relief 
and  reconstruction;  a  still  greater  need  is  a  demonstration  of 
spiritual  religion.  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,"  not  by  po- 
litical or  economic  readjustments  alone,  is  the  world  now  to 
be  set  in  the  right  way;  but  this  great  result  can  be  permanently 
secured  only  by  spiritual  forces.  The  duty  before  us  is  the 
discovery  of  these  spiritual  forces,  the  deepened  realization 
of  their  actual  power,  and  a  more  consecrated  obedience  to 
their  call.  As  individuals,  therefore,  we  must  be  possessed 
of  an  indomitable  faith.  Not  only  the  suffering  people  across 
the  seas,  but  men  and  women  at  our  very  doors  are  hungry 
to  see  men  of  God.  It  is  we,  with  our  everyday  tasks  of  earning 
a  living,  who  must  expect  to  fulfill  this  service  to  our  neigh- 
bors. In  our  daily  lives  we  must  bear  testimony  to  the  reality 
of  this  living  faith,  and  must  confidently  maintain  in  conver- 
sation, in  business  intercourse,  in  social  fellowship,  and  under 
all  other  circumstances,  the  truth  that  it  is  by  spiritual  forces 
only  that  the  sin  and  sorrow  stricken  world  is  to  be  regenerated. 

Such  faith  must  result  from  actual  individual  experience  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  own  lives,! 
working  out  the  purposes  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  with  thel 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  the  consecration  of  our  livesl 
through  the  mediation  of  His  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesusl 
Christ.  Having  this  faith  we  shall  have  love,  the  love  that  evenl 
"thinketh  no  evil."  This  love  may  be  truly  described  as  uni-l 
versal.  It  will  include  even  gross  sinners,  with  longing  for  theiil 
conversion.  It  will  include  those  who  may  persist  in  feelinJ 
bitterly  toward  us.  It  will  shine  forth  from  us  both  individuJ 
ally  and  corporately  toward  all  our  fellow-men.  I 

While  love  is  universal,  unity  is  selective.  Love  we  shoukfl 
have  toward  all  men,  even  the  unlovely;  fellowship  and  unitj 
we  can  have  only  with  what  is  of  God.  I 

An  enlarged  view  of  the  service  of  true  Christian  unity  waB 
opened  up  for  us  by  the  proposal  to  send  delegates  to  ThH 
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Counsel  on  Organic  Church  Union.  In  His  intercessory  prayer, 
our  Saviour  prayed  not  only  for  His  immediate  Disciples,  "  but 
for  them  also  who  shall  believe  on  Me  through  their  word:  that 
they  all  may  be  one."  As  we  are  a  part  of  the  Church  Univer- 
sal. Christian  fellowship  is  more  than  our  privilege,  it  is  also 
our  duty.  The  love  and  unity  mentioned  in  our  Query,  we 
sometimes  have  limited  to  our  relations  among  ourselves,  but 
true  Christian  unity  such  as  our  Saviour  besought  for  us  in- 
cludes fellowship  with  all  true  Christians.  The  present  oppor- 
tunity is  a  challenge  to  us  to  exercise  this  love  and  unity  and 
to  make  whatever  contribution  our  Heavenly  Father  may  re- 
quire to  the  spread  of  the  true  knowledge  of  our  Saviour's 
Gospel  of  love  and  service. 

In  considering  the  Query  regarding  worship  and  ministry 
a  very  deep  exercise  overspread  the  meeting.  To  realize  the 
felt  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  the  quietness  of  our 
meetings  it  is  of  great  value  if  we  go  to  meetings  properly 
prepared,  with  our  minds  cleared  of  distracting  interests  and 
filled  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  God.  We  shall  then  be 
more  quickly  open  to  the  revelations  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Liv- 
ing Gospel  ministry  may  spring  up  if  there  is  an  individual 
and  collective  realization  of  His  power  and  guidance,  and  a 
fresh  sense  that  the  Master  is  present.  Younger  Friends  may 
be  drawn  to  vocal  testimony  and  prayer.  When  such  impres- 
sions are  felt  we  should  be  prompt  in  obedience,  yielding  to  the 
intimations  of  duty  with  rejoicing  and  with  faith.  Elders 
and  all  other  concerned  Friends,  and  also  the  entire  meeting, 
should  be  quick  to  help  such  Friends  with  prayer,  with  sym- 
pathy and  with  loving  counsel. 

By  this  means  two  of  our  cardinal  principles — the  im- 
mediate individual  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
spirituality  of  true  Gospel  ministry — will  be  maintained. 
Continued  and  increased  faithfulness  to  these  principles  will 
enable  us  to  bear  clear  testimony  to  the  freedom  of  Gospel 
ministry,  and  to  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  forces  which  can 
work  through  men  under  the  direction  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

As  we  are  thus  led  out  into  service,  and  particularly  as  our 
young  people  are  drawn  into  new  opportunities,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  our  sense  of  the  spiritual  realities  is  ever  growing, 
so  that  our  lives  may  be  deepened  as  well  as  broadened. 


Women's  Minute  of  Exercises. 
At  the  opening  of  the  first  session  the  meeting  was  solemn- 
ized by  a  vocal  petition  that  we  might  have  an  increased  anoint- 
ing of  eye  and  ear  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  coming 
before  us. 

The  consideration  of  the  Queries  and  Answers  opened  the 
way  for  some  wholesome  counsel.  With  reference  to  the 
second  Query  the  remark  was  quoted  that  "  ridicule  and  criti- 
cism kill  the  spiritual  life." 

It  was  observed  that  if  we  have  the  love  of  Christ  in  our 
hearts  we  shall  speak  of  others  with  His  sympathy,  and  set 
a  watch  at  the  door  of  our  lips;  also  that  instead  of  criticising 
those  who  differ  from  us,  we  should  pray  for  them.  The  es- 
sential thing  is  that  in  all  our  different  modes  of  thought  and 
expression,  we  endeavor  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  love.  "Take  heed  how  ye  hear,"  and  refrain  from  re- 
peating that  which  is  unkind  and  uncharitable.  "  Let  the 
words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be  ac- 
ceptable in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer." 

We  were  reminded  of  the  importance  of  attending  our  mid- 
week meetings,  and  were  encouraged  to  make  the  effort  to 
be  present,  even  when  it  involves  difficulty.  Young  Friends 
were  especially  mentioned  in  this  particular,  as  they  are  often 
much  missed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  school  children  notice 
the  absence  of  their  parents  from  these  meetings. 

On  the  matter  of  our  method  of  worship,  the  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed that  as  we  gather  in  the  right  attitude,  our  Master 
will  break  the  bread  and  hand  it  forth  as  He  did  of  old,  and 
we  shall  realize  an  increase  in  the  experience  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship and  of  the  Gospel  ministry  which  results. 

Various  other  subjects  brought  to  attention  by  the  Queries 
called  out  expressions  of  interest  and  solicitude.    A  diligent 


study  of  the  Scriptures  was  recommended,  with  a  seeking  for 
the  interpretation  which  Christ  through  his  Holy  Spirit  is 
ready  to  give  to  those  who  wait  upon  Him.  From  many  sides 
comes  at  this  time  a  renewal  of  the  call  to  our  members  for 
attentive  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  family  circle.  Although 
much  else  is  to  be  thought  of  and  engagements  multiply,  let 
us  strive  to  see  that  this  privilege  is  never  neglected.  Friends 
were  encouraged  to  give  opportunity  to  their  household  help- 
ers to  attend  places  of  worship. 

The  subject  of  simplicity  in  our  living  was  afresh  placed 
before  us  as  one  of  the  means  of  making  it  possible  to  extend 
the  help  that  is  now  needed,  and  likely  still  to  be  needed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  matter  of  making  appointments  for  service  even  in 
material  affairs,  we  were  reminded  of  the  apostolic  counsel  to 
choose  men  who  were  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom. 
It  was  presented  that  true  progress  consists  in  a  deepening 
of  spiritual  life,  and  that  this  comes  by  way  of  the  cross. 
"Gather  my  saints  together  unto  Me;  those  that  have  made 
covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice."  Peter's  vision  was  brought 
to  mind,  the  vision  that  broadened  him  from  a  man  exclusive 
and  too  formal  to  a  missionary.  A  vision  suggests  service. 
Prayer  leads  to  service,  and  service  leads  to  prayer. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  on  Fifth-day  petition  was 
made  for  absent  members,  who  are  bearing  us  on  their  hearts, 
and  the  wish  was  expressed  that  a  blessing  from  our  loving 
Heavenly  Father  might  rest  on  these.  This  was  followed  by 
an  earnest  plea  for  Christian  sympathy  toward  suffering  hu- 
manity of  every  class  in  all  lands,  even  of  those  called  our 
enemies. 

When  the  Westtown  report  was  under  consideration,  a 
Friend  observed  that  we  often  speak  as  if  the  future  of  Quak- 
erism lies  with  Westtown  School;  but  the  responsibility  for 
the  standards  of  the  School  and  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  rests 
on  the  homes  and  on  the  individual  meetings.  If  this  respon- 
sibility be  rightly  felt,  and  if  we  raise  up  concerned  teachers, 
Westtown  will  be  what  we  long  for — a  School  of  the  prophets. 
An  appeal  was  also  made  to  the  children  to  be  loyal  and  loving 
to  the  School. 


To  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Dear  Friends:— Japan  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Mito  Ibaraki- 
ken,  from  Fourth  Month  fourth  to  seventh,  191 8,  sends  warm 
greetings  and  kindest  regards  to  you  all. 

Our  meeting  is  young  and  small,  but  at  this  time  of  trouble 
and  turmoil,  we  would  prayerfully  join  you  in  working  for 
Christ's  principle  of  love  and  peace.  May  all  our  work  be 
done  unto  the  glory  of  our  Lord  the  Saviour. 

On  behalf  of  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Tasuke  Nomura, 

Presiding  Clerk. 

TOKI  IWASAWA, 

Corresponding  Clerk. 
Friends'  Mission,  Mita  Shiba,  Tokio,  Japan. 


"We  may  call  ourselves  what  we  like,  but  we  aH  have  it 
[the  spirit]  in  us.  We  cannot  get  away  from  religion."  These 
words  were  recently  quoted  in  the  presence  of  a  Friend  as 
coming  from  one  who,  while  making  no  profession  of  faith  him- 
self, had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  fine  spirit  animating 
a  group  of  Labor  men  to  which  he  had  become  attached.  Most 
of  these  were  estranged  from  the  conventional  religion  of 
church  and  chapel,  but  they  had  not  lost  the  spirit  of  their 
Master,  and  through  their  lives  He  was  making  an  appeal  which 
was  reaching  "that  of  God"  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellows 
There  are  thousands  of  such  in  this  land  to-day.  The  churches 
that  should  have  sheltered  them  have  lost  them,  probably  for 
ever;  but  surely  we  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  a  special 
duty  towards  these  seeking  souls!  If  they  are  to  be  won, 
though,  it  will  not  be  by  words  alone;  nothing  short  of  complete 
dedication  to  the  Highest  will  ever  convince  them  that  we  are 
very  different  from  the  Churches  they  have  left.  So  great  is 
our  opportunity  and  our  responsibility? 
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SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE. 

Second  Annual  Report. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting: — 

In  reviewing  the  activities  of  its  two  years  of  service  your 
Committee  believes  that  it  has  kept  steadily  before  it  the  object 
expressed  in  its  minute  of  appointment,  namely,  to  "weightily 
consider  the  part  which  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  should 
take  in  the  present  day  application  of  efforts  to  promote  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  particularly  as  it  relates  to  social, 
political  and  industrial  conditions." 

As  a  committee  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  we  hold  no  brief 
for  or  against  any  of  the  political  and  social  theories  or  programs 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  different  forms  and  under 
different  names.  But  we  are  united  in  the  belief  that  "new 
occasions  teach  new  duties,"  and  that  the  present  social 
upheaval  in  all  parts  of  the  world  calls  for  a  sympathetic  study 
of  its  causes  and  aims  and  a  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Friends 
with  all  right  efforts  to  bring  about  such  changes  in  the  social 
structure  as  shall  place  it  on  Christian  foundations. 

Whatever  the  convictions  of  individual  Friends  may  have 
been  respecting  their  duty  during  the  recent  war,  we  believe 
that  we  are  a  united  body  in  condemning  war  as  an  un-Christian 
method  of  settling  international  difficulties.  Are  we  not  also 
ready  to  pronounce  un-Christian  a  social  order  which  with- 
holds from  the  masses  of  mankind  those  means  to  a  self- 
respecting  life  which  we  so  highly  prize,  the  just  desire  for  which 
tempts  men  to  try  to  gain  them  by  methods  of  revolution 
and  violence? 

Society  has  long  demanded  that  the  statesman,  the  physi- 
cian, the  teacher,  the  scientist  or  the  preacher,  if  he  would  win 
the  enduring  approbation  of  his  fellows,  shall  serve  his  genera- 
tion without  suspicion  of  selfish  motive  or  material  greed. 
Is  it  not  right  to  expect  from  organizers  of  business  and  in- 
dustry on  whom  the  welfare  of  so  many  millions  of  their  fellow- 
men  depends,  a  like  high-minded  devotion  to  the  public  good? 

In  answering  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  we  believe 
that  we  are  in  full  accord  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Society  as  expressed  by  George  Fox  in  his  aspiration  to 
live  "  in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  which  takes  away  the 
occasion  of  all  wars,"  and  by  John  Woolman  in  the  words: 
"  Divine  love  imputeth  no  rigorous  or  unreasonable  commands 
but  graciously  points  out  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  the 
way  to  happiness  in  attaining  which  it  is  necessary  that  we 
relinquish  all  that  is  selfish." 

As  was  stated  last  year,  your  committee  is  doing  its  work 
largely  through  groups  organized  from  members  at  large 
throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Each  group  contains  one  or 
more  members  of  the  central  committee  and  has  given  full 
reports  of  its  work  to  that  committee.  By  this  means  nearly 
one  hundred  people  are  brought  directly  into  the  work  and 
study  outlined  by  the  committee  but  carried  out  by  the  in- 
itiative and  enthusiasm  of  the  various  groups. 

Farmers'  Group. 

The  Farmers'  Group  composed  of  forty  farmers  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  active  in  efforts  to  combine 
social  idealism  with  methods  to  make  farming  a  practical 
success. 

The  improvement  of  the  rural  school  and  its  possibilities  as 
a  community  center  of  social,  recreative  and  educational 
activity  is  being  earnestly  and  practically  investigated. 

The  condition  of  the  houses  used  for  Italians  temporarily 
employed  on  farms  belonging  to  members  of  the  group  has 
claimed  their  attention. 

In  joint  discussion  with  the  central  committee  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Farmers'  Group  it  was  suggested  that  the 
employees  at  Westtown,  which  including  their  families  num- 
ber about  ioo,  be  carefully  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
housing,  education  and  community  life.  It  is  hoped  that 
plans  may  be  made  which  may  make  this  little  community  a 
practical  object  lesson  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Lectures,  study  and  conference  make  up  an  appropriate  part 


of  the  life  of  this  group.  A  conference  addressed  by  Professor 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  of  Cornell  was  held  at  Westtown  in 
Tenth  Month. 

Business  Problems  Group. 

The  Business  Problems  Group,  made  up  of  nearly  fifty 
business  managers  and  employers,  has  been  busily  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  plans  for  co-operative  and  democratic 
management  in  business.  Men  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  who  have  carried  out  successful  experiments  in  these 
lines  have  been  invited  to  speak  to  the  group.  One  meeting 
was  held  at  the  factory  of  one  of  the  members  where  the  plans 
of  that  company  for  democratic  control  and  for  co-operation 
between  employers  and  employed  were  explained.  Other 
members  of  the  group  are  concerned  to  throw  their  influence 
on  the  side  of  co-operation  by  the  elimination  of  ruthless  com- 
petition and  the  improvement  of  conditions  for  their  employees. 

The  Group  has  had  under  consideration  an  arrangement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  by  which  trained  in- 
vestigators from  this  Bureau  shall  make  a  study  of  the  human 
relationships  in  the  plants  of  a  few  of  our  members.  The 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  approaches  the  industrial 
problem  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  human  beings 
who  operate  industry,  and  these  studies  are  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  result  in  plans  and  discussion  that 
will  lead  to  some  practical  steps  toward  a  more  perfect  social 
order  and  will  point  the  way  to  a  wider  work  along  similar  lines. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  the  membership  of  this  group  to  a 
larger  number  of  employers  in  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Property  Group. 

The  Property  Group,  composed  of  sixteen  members,  has 
devoted  the  year  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  rights  and  duties 
involved  in  the  ownership  of  property.  The  Biblical  and 
Early  Church  conception  of  property,  the  influence  of  the 
Reformation  on  the  religtous  attitude  toward  property  and 
some  consideration  of  how  much  private  property  is  necessary 
for  the  full  development  of  the  individual  have  been  studied 
with  care.  The  present  actual  distribution  of  property  has 
also  been  looked  into. 

The  development  of  Christian  thought  on  property  has 
been  a  valuable  study.  The  Prophets  preached  that  social 
justice  is  of  the  essence  of  true  religion.  They  repeatedly 
condemned  the  social  and  economic  oppression  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong.  Jesus  taught  that  the  value  of  personality 
and  the  requirements  of  human  brotherhood  cannot  be  sub- 
ordinated to  a  desire  for  material  possessions.  The  Church 
through  compromise  with  the  world  failed  to  make  these  great 
principles  effective  in  the  life  of  its  membership.  The  effect 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  rise  of  Puritanism  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  liberty  of  the  individual  conscience  was  to  help  develop 
that  excessive  individualism  in  business  and  those  ideas  of  the 
sacredness  of  property  which  violated  the  early  church  con- 
ception that  we  are  all  members  one  of  another. 

The  almost  propertyless  conditions  of  the  masses  of  man- 
kind has  been  pointed  out  as  meaning  not  merely  the  denia 
of  an  adequate  basis  of  life  but  the  subjection  of  the  many 
to  the  domination  of  the  few.  The  ultimate  evil  in  this  has 
been  presented  as  something  more  than  human  misery;  it 
has  been  set  forth  as  the  damage  done  to  character  and  the 
dwarfing  of  the  spiritual  nature.  That  some  degree  of  prop- 
erty is  required  for  the  normal  growth  of  personality  and  that 
some  way  should  be  found  to  assure  to  every  individual  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  amount  requisite  for  this  purpose 
has  been  emphasized  in  the  writings  which  have  claimed 
attention.  The  writers  studied  have  also  pointed  out  that  any 
system  of  property  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  sacred  in  itself, 
but  only  as  a  means  to  the  general  social  welfare  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  change  when  the  well-being  of  men  demands  it. 

Educators'  Group. 
The  Educators'  Group  has  been  recently  formed  and  con 
sists  of  about  twenty  members.    Its  object  is  to  interest  teach 
ers  in  schools  and  colleges  in  various  aspects  of  the  social  orde 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  able  to  impart  to  the  youn 
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people  under  their  charge  an  intelligent  interest  in  social  and 
economic  problems  and  to  study  methods  by  which  co-opera- 
tive and  industrial  ideals  may  be  made  a  living  force  in  school 
work  and  discipline. 

Household  Problems  Group. 

The  Household  Problems  Group  held  a  conference  at  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets  last  Fifth  Month  at  which  the  following  sub- 
jects were  discussed  by  separate  groups:  Household  Budget, 
Personal  Budget,  Relation  of  Household  Employers  and 
Employed,  Consumers  as  Related  to  the  Household,  Phil- 
anthropies. 

The  resignation  of  the  convener  of  this  group  because  of  a 
multiplicity  of  other  duties  has  suspended  its  activities  for  a 
time. 

The  Social  Order  Committee,  through  its  Extension  Com- 
mittee, has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  along  educational  lines. 
It  has  provided  speakers  for  various  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings,  for  Young  Peoples'  Conferences,  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Association,  for  a  meet- 
ing held  by  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  for  three  joint  meetings 
of  both  branches  of  Friends  in  Wilmington,  for  the  meetings 
at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets,  and  for  three  First-day  School 
Classes  at  Twelfth  Street. 

It  has  co-operated  with  the  T.  Wistar  Brown  Graduate 
School  at  Haverford  and  Friends'  Select  School  in  the  holding 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  making  of  a  new  world  held  bi- 
weekly at  Friends'  Select  School.  This  course  has  been  well 
attended  by  Friends  and  others.  This  Committee  has  further 
joined  with  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
further  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  social  reconstruction  and 
has  sent  a  letter  to  all  superintendents  of  First-day  Schools 
urging  that  in  planning  their  courses  they  give  consideration 
to  problems  of  the  social  order. 

Three  months'  trial  subscriptions  to  the  Survey  have  been 
sent  to  a  list  of  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  sample 
copies  have  been  more  widely  ,  distributed.  The  Social  Order 
Committee  recommends  the  Survey  as  an  important  medium 
of  education  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions. 

There  have  been  requests  from  influential  sources  for  copies 
of  the  "Message"  issued  by  the  Committee  a  year  ago. 
Through  outside  channels  it  reached  the  editors  of  the  Survey 
and  the  Biblical  World.  It  was  published  in  part  in  the 
former  and  entire  in  the  current  number  of  the  latter. 

Members  of  your  Committee  have  spoken  at  various  con- 
ferences and  meetings  from  which  they  had  direct  personal 
requests.  While  these  talks  are  not  reported  officially  as  part 
of  the  Committee's  work  we  feel  that  they  are  an  important 
part  of  our  educational  efforts. 

A  request  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  asking 
that  they  appoint  one  or  more  members  in  each  meeting  to 
co-operate  with  the  Social  Order  Committee  in  introducing 
its  concerns  to  the  membership. 

A  letter  from  Australian  Friends  asking  for  advice  and  in- 
struction concerning  race  and  immigration  problems,  which 
was  referred  to  us  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  a  year  ago,  was 
answered.  This  reply  was  printed  in  The  Friend  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Conference  of  Young  Friends  held  at  Earlham  last 
Summer  applied  to  your  Committee  for  a  leader  to  conduct 
a  class  in  social  reconstruction.  Edward  W.  Evans  responded 
to  the  request  and  reported  an  interest  which  led  members 
of  the  class  to  resolve  to  continue  the  study  and  to  organize 
groups  in  their  own  communities. 

When  the  Committee  felt  the  need  of  a  general  secretary  to 
carry  on  its  work  with  greater  facility  and  efficiency,  Edward 
W.  Evans  generously  offered  to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  this 
work.    His  office  is  at  304  Arch  Street. 

On  Third  Month  28,  19 18,  this  Committee  lost  by  death 
its  senior  member.  Samuel  L.  Allen  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  plans  of  the  Committee  and  attended  every  stated  meet- 
ing, except  the  two  immediately  preceding  his  death.  When 
on  its  appointment  he  was  asked  to  express  in  writing  his 


views  regarding  the  function  of  such  a  committee,  he  began, 
"  1  would  be  specially  interested  in  the  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  social  and  industrial  conditions."  After  expressing 
his  thought  on  different  aspects  of  the  problem  he  concluded, 
"In  a  word,  nothing  perhaps  would  do  more  good  than  the 
creation  of  a  helpful  Christian  attitude  wherever  we  are." 
This  message  of  our  friend,  who  was  among  the  most  advanced 
of  his  time  in  practical  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  his  employees 
your  committee  desires  to  keep  ever  in  the  foreground. 

A  helpful  Christian  attitude  will  first  of.  all  banish  fear  and 
infuse  into  all  hearts  a  sympathy  which  will  tend  to  nourish 
the  positive  and  constructive  forces  of  society  rather  than 
that  sense  of  misunderstanding,  injustice  and  deprivation 
which  goads  men  to  wrath  and  violence. 

A  three-day  conference  of  the  Committee,  which  was  held 
at  May's  Landing  in  Tenth  Month,  was  fruitful  in  plans  for 
the  future  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and 
solemnity  of  the  task  which  you  have  laid  upon  us. 

In  no  spirit  of  assurance  or  criticism  but  with  a  humble 
desire  to  unite  with  all  who  seek  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life  we  urge  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  full  co-operation  with 
all  efforts  to  find  a  right  solution  of  the  insistent  problems  of 
our  day.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  never  resorted  to  force 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  changes  in  the  existing  order  of 
society.  When  it  has  perceived  wrongs  in  institutions  in 
which  it  has  been  involved  it  has  tried  first  of  all  to  clear  itself 
of  complicity  in  those  wrongs.  It  has  believed  that  permanent 
good  to  society  can  best  be  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
conviction  and  example  which  spreads  from  the  individual 
to  the  group  and  from  the  group  to  the  community.  This 
was  Jesus'  teaching  and  method  of  work. 

If  the  Society  of  Friends  is  to  continue  to  be  a  vital  religious 
force  it  must  keep  clear  that  spiritual  vision  without  which 
a  people  perish  and  earnestly  strive  to  discern  its  duty  not 
only  to  its  own  membership  but  to  the  world  in  which  it  lives. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE,  ETC. 

A  DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  JOHN  T.  EMLEN. 

The  Heart  of  the  World. 
The  men  of  war  and  the  men  of  state 
Grope  in  the  sloughs  of  blood  and  hate, 
The  great  guns  range  upon  the  seas, 
But  the  heart  of  the  world  is  not  in  these, 
The  weary  chronicles  still  tell 
How  tyranny  and  tyrant  fell, 
But  the  heart  of  the  world,  O  Lord,  how  far 
From  captain,  kaiser,  king  or  czar! 
The  empty  pomp  of  force  and  pride 
Has  lived  its  brutal  day  and  died, 
And  all  the  gods  of  arrogance 
Have  fled  before  the  winds  of  chance, 
While  time  and  fate  conspire  to  plan 
A  highway  for  the  rights  of  man, 
And  now  where  toilers  feel  the  sting 
Of  utter  need  and  suffering, 
Where  men  are  tortured  from  belief, 
Where  childhood  walks  in  wild  despair, 
And  women  manacled  to  grief, 
The  heart  of  all  the  world  is  there. 
— Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  Principal  of  Chef/my  Training  School . 


The  New  "Benezet  House  Association." 
(From  a  Statement  Issued  by  the  Association.) 

In  announcing  this  new  and  yet  familiar  name  of  an  institu- 
tion for  colored  people,  we  look  back  nearly  two  hundred 
years  over  all  the  scattered  efforts  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  Negro  race,  and  meet  again  the  great  names  associated 
with  their  activities. 

What  the  spiritual  heirs  of  Anthony  Benezet.  Joseph  Sturge, 
Rebecca  White  and  Hannah  W.  Richardson  nave  been  ac- 
complishing separately  in  the  Joseph  Sturge  Mission  School. 
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the  Anthony  Benezet  School  and  the  Western  District  Colored 
School  will  be  combined  henceforth  under  the  name  of  the 
Benezet  House  Association,  in  the  well-known  quarters  of 
the  Locust  Street  Mission  and  the  Anthony  Benezet  School. 

A  joint  committee,  composed  largely  of  members  of  the  two 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meetings  will  now  have  charge  of  the 
work  and  of  the  joint  funds  of  the  institution. 

Seventy-seven  years  ago  Joseph  Sturge,  the  great  English 
abolitionist,  visited  America  to  encourage  our  Friends  in  the 
principle  of  abolition,  and  for  him  was  named  the  Joseph 
Sturge  Mission  School,  opened  in  the  Locust  Street  Mission 
at  918  Locust  Street  in  1865  as  a  First-day  school  for  colored 
people.  Voluntary  contributions  have  supported  this  long- 
lived  and  successful  school,  and  many  devoted  teachers  have 
given  of  their  time  freely  to  it. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Rebecca  White  and  Hannah  W. 
Richardson,  long  actively  interested  in  the  colored  race, 
donated  and  bequeathed  money  and  real  estate  to  maintain 
a  school  at  716  Catherine  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  House  of 
Industry.  Here  daily  through  the  school  year  have  gathered 
a  hundred  or  more  colored  children,  from  tiny  tots  to  well- 
grown  boys  and  girls,  securing  in  an  orderly  way  lessons  both 
in  the  regular  school  curriculum,  in  cooking  and  in  manual 
training. 

One  of  the  greatest  names,  however,  in  the  Quaker  history 
of  those  who  love  the  colored  race  is  Anthony  Benezet,  born 
in  France,  a  "convinced  Friend,"  and  interested  not  only  in 
abolition,  but  in  School  Discipline,  Prohibition,  Peace,  Indian 
Relief  Work  and  all  the  current  activities  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting.  It  was  probably  he  who  in  1770  proposed 
that  the  Friends  of  his  meeting  open  a  school  for  Negro  child- 
ren, and  when  the  proposal  had  been  approved  and  the  school 
had  met  the  varying  fortunes  of  its  first  twelve  years,  it  was 
he  again  who  adopted  it  bodily  into  his  own  house  and  became 
its  teacher.  At  his  death  the  Meeting  found  itself  possessed 
by  will  of  his  property  for  the  use  of  the  school,  which  was  in 
1846  removed  to  its  present  site. 

The  name  of  this  great  and  good  man  was  chosen  for  the 
united  embodiment  of  Friends'  activities  for  the  colored  people, 
and  with  good  reason  No  figure  stands  out  more  boldly  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  side  of  human  liberty  than  this  kindly, 
wise  and  powerful  man.  Kings  and  generals  listened  to  his 
pleas;  foreign  countries  accorded  him  power;  yet  ever  through 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  he  walked  humbly  and  simply,  in 
the  Quaker  attire,  loved  by  all.  His  wife  was  his  sympathetic 
companion,  and  in  all  the  many  activities  of  his  busy  life  she 
was  his  eager  support.  Stricken  at  an  advanced  age  with  a 
fatal  illness,  the  last  few  hours  of  his  life  were  spent  in  re- 
ceiving a  long  file  of  friends  who  had  come  to  pay  him  a  last 
farewell  and  to  receive  his  parting  blessing  and  admonition. 

For  some  years  past  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting's  Commit- 
tee of  Women  Friends  having  charge  of  conducting  the 
graded  primary  school  at  Seventh  and  Catharine  Streets, 
known  as  the  Western  District  Colored  School,  have  felt  they 
were  duplicating  the  work  of  the  Public  School  system,  and 
in  fact,  were  taking  from  its  shoulders  responsibilities  which 
rightfully  should  be  borne  by  the  city. 

Curiously  enough  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  having  charge  of  the  Anthony  Benezet  School,  former- 
ly known  as  the  School  for  Black  People  and  Their  Descend- 
ants, did  not  feel  altogether  satisfied  with  this  work  for  the 
same  reason,  though  they  did  feel  the  need  of  continuing  the 
helpful  work  of  visiting  in  the  children's  families. 

The  Joseph  Sturge  First-day  School,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  conducting  its  work  in  the  fine  old  building 
of  the  Locust  Street  Mission  Association,  at  918  Locust 
Street,  which  was  "next  door"  to  the  Anthony  Benezet 
School  building,  had  for  some  time  felt  uncomfortable  over 
the  fact  that  its  plant,  though  on  First-days  crowded  to 
capacity,  was  not  used  sufficiently  during  the  week. 

It  takes  courage  and  often  considerable  breadth  of  vision 
to  change  the  existing  order,  even  though  the  faults  of  the  old 


order  are  very  apparent.  So  the  committees  having  charge  of 
these  three  schools  deserve  much  credit  for  their  open-minded- 
ness  and  fearlessness  when  the  plan  to  consolidate  their  work 
was  presented,  for  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  perfect  the  plan 
through  a  joint  Executive  Committee. 

Just  at  this  point,  after  having  arrived  at  what  seemed  a 
splendid  plan  for  an  ideal  neighborhood  centre  for  the  colored 
people  in  the  district  adjacent  to  918  Locust  Street,  it  was 
found  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  much  greater,  in  fact, 
than  seemed  possible  of  obtaining  during  the  war,  would  be 
necessary  to  put  the  plan  through.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
need  presented  than  a  few  interested  Friends  generously  gave 
an  amount  which  enabled  the  committee  to  proceed  with  the 
work  without  delay. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Benezet  House 
Association: 

1st.  The  two  buildings  occupied  by  the  Joseph  Sturge  and 
Anthony  Benezet  Schools,  which  for  years  have  stood  side 
by  side,  were  thrown  together. 

2nd.  The  school  work  with  the  colored  children  of  the 
Western  District  Colored  School  and  the  Anthony  Benezet 
School  was  given  up.  The  Joseph  Sturge  First-day  School 
continuing  as  heretofore. 

3rd.  The  family  visiting  carried  on  by  all  three  schools 
was  combined  and  extended. 

4th.  An  up-to-date  day  nursery  was  established  in  beauti- 
ful new,  sunny  quarters. 

5th.  A  kindergarten,  to  be  partly  supported  by  the  city 
school  system,  we  hope,  has  been  provided,  amply  equipped. 
It  will  be  opened  in  19 19,  taught  by  a  young  Friend  and  a 
volunteer  assistant. 

6th.  Well-equipped  domestic  science  rooms  have  been  ar- 
ranged and  will  be  a  great  help  in  teaching  young  colored  girls 
simple  elements  of  housekeeping.  Visiting  housekeeping  work 
will  also  be  carried  on. 

7th.  Winter  meetings  and  the  coal  clubs  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore. 

8th.  Additional  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  with  Boy  Scouts 
and  carpenter  work  will  be  organized  as  way  opens. 

It  is  planned  to  rebuild  part  of  the  roof  for  a  play  roof  garden 
and  to  enclose  a  part  of  the  roof  space  by  a  wire  cage  for 
basket  ball. 

Thus  has  been  worked  out  at  Benezet  House,  a  neighborhood 
center,  which  many  feel  is  unique  among  city  charities,  and 
one  which  will  prove  to  be  a  more  helpful  upbuilding  "Light 
House"  for  the  colored  people  around  918  Locust  Street,  than 
has  heretofore  been  provided. 

Christ's  words,  "inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  have  con- 
tinuously spurred  us  on  to  greater  efforts,  for  we  know  of  the 
tremendous  need  for  such  service  as  Benezet  House  may 
render. 

We  always  do  keep  before  us  that  helpful  motto,  which  the 
Joseph  Sturge  Mission  School  for  years  has  kept  for  its  watch- 
word, "all  things  are  possible  through  Christ  which  strength- 
ened me." 

"Work  or  Fight"  in  the  South. 
(From  the  New  Republic.) 
In  a  small  town  in  Alabama,  sixteen  miles  from  Mont- 
gomery, the  State  capital,  the  mayor  of  the  town  had  a  coloreJ 
cook.  This  cook  one  night  asked  her  employer  for  a  higheil 
wage.  The  mayor  refused,  stating  that  he  had  never  paiqj 
any  more  for  a  cook  and  wasn't  going  to  do  so  now.  ThM 
woman  thereupon  quit,  and,  as  the  law  provided,  the  mayoB 
took  up  her  employment  card  which  he  himself  had  issued  tM 
her.  The  following  morning  a  deputy  sheriff  appeared  at  heH 
door  and  demanded  that  she  show  her  work  card.  DespitS 
her  explanation  of  the  reason  why  she  had  no  card,  she  waH 
arrested  and  was  brought  up  for  trial  in  the  mayor's  courlH 
before  the  mayor  himself.  She  was  found  guilty,  and  fine<M 
1 1 4.00,  which  fine  was  paid  by  the  mayor,  who  then  said  tfl 
her,  "Go  up  to  my  house,  work  out  the  fine  and  stop  youH 
foolishness."  I 
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This  is  a  striking  example  of  the  method  by  which  certain 
sections  of  the  South  have  been  able  to  improve  on  the  "Work 
or  Fight  Order"  of  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder. 

In  Macon.  Georgia,  a  colored  woman  was  arrested  for  not 
working.  She  told  the  court  at  her  trial  that  she  was  married, 
that  her  husband  earned  enough  to  enable  her  to  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  the  home  and  her  children,  and  these  duties 
kept  her  too  busy  to  do  any  other  work.  Despite  this  state- 
ment, she  was  fined  $25.75  ar>d  told  by  the  court  that  if  she 
remained  in  Macon  she  "would  either  work  in  service  or  on 
the  public  works,"  as  being  married  did  not  exempt  her  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law'. 

In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  the  wife  of  a  respectable  colored 
man  was  sitting  on  her  porch  one  afternoon  paring  potatoes 
for  supper,  waiting  for  her  husband  to  come  home  from  his 
work.  An  officer  saw  her,  asked  her  if  she  was  working,  and 
on  being  told  that  her  duties  at  home  required  all  of  her  time 
and  that  her  husband  earned  enough  to  allow  her  to  stay  at 
home,  he  arrested  her  for  "  vagrancy,"  taking  her  to  the  county 
jail.  When  her  husband  came  home  and  was  told  of  the  ar- 
rest, he  immediately  went  to  jail  to  provide  bail  for  his  wife. 
This  he  could  not  do  as  all  of  the  officials  had  gone  home.  His 
wife  was  forced  to  remain  in  jail  all  night,  and  was  released 
on  bail  the  following  morning.  This  case  was  dismissed  when 
brought  to  trial. 

No  one  can  tell  how  far  this  sytem  of  utilizing  the  national 
emergency  to  force  Negroes  into  a  condition  which  bordered 
virtually  on  peonage  extended,  as  most  of  the  offenses  occurred 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  communities  where  Negroes  dare  not 
reveal  the  true  condition  for  fear  of  punishment,  a  fear  which 
is  well  founded,  as  the  lynching  record  of  1918  will  testify. 
In  the  larger  cities,  the  opposition  of  the  Negroes  themselves 
checked  too  great  abuses.  The  complaint  of  many  reputable 
colored  citizens  in  the  cities  is  that  the  police  authorities  did 
not  molest  the  criminal  type  of  Negroes,  the  "blind  tigers," 
gamblers,  runners  for  immoral  houses  and  the  inmates  of  these 
houses,  but  only  those  who  did  work,  even  though  they  were  of 
the  casual  labor  group.  If  the  campaign  had  been  devoted 
solely  to  the  former  class,  there  would  have  been  no  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  better  element  of  colored  people,  but  in 
many  cities  there  seems  to  be  a  reciprocal  arrangement  be- 
tween the  police  and  this  class  of  community  parasites. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA. 

COMPILED  BY  C.  E.  R. 
(Concluded  from  page  508.) 

In  company  with  thirty-eight  other  visitors  one  day,  we 
stood  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  Sequoia  in  Muir  Wood,  near 
Mt.  Tamalpais.  This  group  is  about  twelve  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  A  photographer  was  present,  and  secured  a  pic- 
ture, copies  of  which  he  disposed  of  to  the  tourists,  who  de- 
sired to  show  to  relatives  at  home  the  wonderful  girth  of  the 
forest  veteran.  The  tree  appeared  flourishing,  despite  the 
fact  that  its  thick  bark  was  all  that  anchored  it  to  the  earth. 
The  "Grizzly  Giant"  in  Mariposa  Grove,  is  supposed  by  scien- 
tists to  be  the  oldest  tree  now  living  in  the  world,  though  not 
the  tallest.  At  its  base,  the  bark  is  worn  and  very  burly,  and 
its  limbs,  six  feet  in  diameter,  at  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground,  are  twisted  and  broken.  Its  beautiful  dome-like 
crown  of  leafy  branchlets  is  now  crushed  and  ragged,  as  with 
the  storms  of  centuries.  Centuries  truly  have  elapsed  since 
its  soft  lateral  branches,  which  clothe  the  trunk  of  Sequoias 
in  youth,  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Applying  the  rules  of 
annual  rings — one  inch  for  every  twelve  years  of  growth  in 
this  family,  in  years  of  abundant  rain-fall,  it  is  estimated  that 
"Grizzly  Giant"  could  have  sheltered  Abraham,  the  Father  of 
Nations,  under  its  verdant  canopy  of  foliage,  if  Abraham  had 
lived  in  America,  instead  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in  Mesopotamia 
in  2247  B.  C. 

As  our  open  auto  sped  along  in  the  cool  misty  morning,  after 
the  rain  at  Wawona  and  Mariposa,  we  spied  white  azaleas  in 
a  thicket  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain  brook.  These  azaleas 
have  large,  white,  highly  perfumed  flowers,  in  large  clusters  and 


are  often  seen  by  the  streams  in  California.  The  great  flesh- 
colored  Snow  Plant  was  also  seen,  growing  six  inches  in  height 
and  a  great  curiosity.  Its  name  is  not  at  all  appropriate.  It 
resembles  our  Indian  pipes.  Many  beautiful  plants,  and 
birds  new  to  us  were  observed  while  in  California,  and  the 
woodland  is  often  enriched  by  showy  flowers  or  the  sweet 
notes  of  a  variety  of  linnets,  sparrows  and  thrushes.  Grouse 
also  were  observed  in  the  mountains. 

The  belt  of  Big  Trees  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco  southward  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range  and  in  its 
valleys  to  the  latitude  of  Tulare  Lake  in  the  south,  a  distance 
of  260  miles.  Galen  Clark,  a  friend  of  Muir's,  visited  all  the 
groves,  and  wrote  excellent  descriptions  of  some  of  them. 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  another  observer,  stated  his  opinion  in 
a  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  some  years  since,  that  the 
years  of  drought  recorded  in  ancient  history,  can  also  be  found 
registered  in  small  wavy  rings  of  growth  in  stumps  of  the 
Sequoia.  Also  years  of  plenty  are  shown  by  wide,  well-defined 
rings. 

When  visiting  the  Muir  Group  of  trees  in  Mill  Valley,  we 
were  interested  to  see  the  log  cabin  where  John  Muir  and  John 
Burroughs  spent  much  time,  while  examining  the  gigantic, 
well-shaped  Sequoia  which  nestle  in  this  watered  valley;  shut 
in  from  storms  by  the  high  slopes  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  on  one 
side,  and  a  sea-shore  bluff  on  the  other.  The  hills  of  sliding, 
volcanic  rock  and  sand  appeared  much  washed  in  grooves,  as 
though  the  ancient  ice-cap  had  ploughed  down  the  mountain 
side,  carrying  the  debris  in  which  may  have  been  growing  some 
saplings  of  the  Sequoia  family;  and  had  melted  at  the  ocean 
side,  leaving  the  Redwoods  in  a  safe  nook  to  flourish  for  cen- 
turies, known  only  to  Indians,  who  hunted  and  lived  here- 
abouts. 

To  secure  the  game  in  this  narrow  valley,  the  white  settlers 
say  they  saw  the  Tamal  Indians  post  hunters  at  the  termini. 
Then  others  took  lighted  torches  and  with  much  noise  drove 
the  frightened  game  from  the  shelter  of  the  dense  shade.  They 
also  set  fire  to  the  dry  bark  and  boughs  on  the  ground  at  the 
base  of  the  great  trees.  This  drove  out  deer  and  bear  in  great 
numbers;  but  alas,  no  forest  rangers  in  that  primitive  region 
were  present  to  extinguish  the  flames,  so  the  trees  were  much 
injured.  The  bark  is  often  two-and-a-half  feet  thick,  and  well- 
nigh  indestructible, 'and  if  the  inner  core  is  injured,  a  tree 
can  live  by  moisture  absorbed  through  the  fibrous  bark  alone. 

Dr.  Asa  Gray  writes  of  the  geologic  history  of  this  family 
of  trees  as  follows:  "The  same  Sequoia  which  abounds  in  the 
Miocene  formations  in  Northern  Europe  has  been  abundantly 
found  in  those  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  Mackenzie  River  and 
Alaska.  It  is  5.  Langsdorfii,  but  is  pronounced  to  be  very 
much  like  our  living  redwood  of  the  California  Coast.  Fossil 
remains  of  a  similar  species  have  been  detected  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  Hayden  and  determined  by  the  botanist 
Lesquereux;  also  the  common  redwood  from  Oregon  in  a 
desposit  of  tertiary  age.  Another  has  been  found  in  Miocene 
deposits  in  Greenland,  a  representative  of  S.  gigantea,  the 
Big  Tree  of  Californian  Sierra.  The  two  redwoods  of  Califor- 
nia are  presumably  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  species, 
which  so  closely  resemble  them.  Their  ancestors  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  forests  which  flourished  in  the  polar  regions, 
now  desolate.  On  this  continent  one  species  at  least  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  its  present  habitat,  before  the  glaciation 
of  the  region." 

John  Muir's  fine  description  in  his  "  Mountains  of  California'" 
shall  serve  as  a  finale  of  classic  worth,  in  closing  this  sketch 
of  our  friends  of  the  Primeval  Forest:  "So  exquisitely  har- 
monious are  even  the  mightiest  of  these  monarchs  of  the  woods 
in  all  their  proportions,  there  is  nothing  over-grown  about  them. 
When  you  stand  back  far  enough  to  see  the  massive  columns 
from  the  swelling  instep  to  the  lofty  summit,  dissolving  in  .1 
dome  of  verdure,  you  rejoice  in  the  unrivaled  display  of  com- 
bined beauty  and  grandeur.  The  foliage  of  saplings  is  dark 
bluish  green,  while  the  older  trees  ripen  to  a  warm  brown- 
yellow  tint  like  Libocedrus.  Beautiful  contrasts  meet  you  in 
the  Sequoia  woods — the  colors  of  tree  and  flower,  rock  and 
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sky,  light  and  shade,  with  roses  and  violets  blooming  at  the 
feet  of  the  giants,  and  rugs  of  the  lowly  Chambeiia  where  sun- 
beams fall.  When  the  trees  burst  into  bloom,  the  air  and 
ground  about  them  are  dusted  with  golden  pollen." 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Little  Jane  Addams. — Readers  of  The  Friend,  both 
big  and  little,  have  followed  with  interest  the  activities  and 
achievements  of  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago.  Many  have  read 
her  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House,"  and  some  have  visited 
that  refined  and  beautiful  home  which  now  comprises  thir- 
teen buildings  in  one  of  the  most  congested  quarters  of  Chi- 
cago. Her  clubs  and  classes  for  adults  and  young  people, 
kindergartens  for  little  children  and  all  manner  of  neighborly 
service  for  every  one  provides,  as  the  charter  reads,  "A  centre 
for  higher  civic  and  social  life." 

The  originator  and  active  spirit  of  all  this  was  once  the  little 
Jane  Addams,  of  whom  we  wish  to  speak.  In  her  the  impulses 
of  childhood  have  singularly  developed  into  her  real  life  work. 
When  she  was  but  seven,  a  lonely  motherless  little  girl,  in  her 
home  in  Cedarville,  111.,  she  used  to  visit  her  father's  mill, 
and  there  got  her  first  sight  of  poverty.  Her  father  was  her 
idol  and  to  him  she  took  all  her  problems  and  troubles.  She 
says,  "  I  remember  launching  at  my  father  the  pertinent  in- 
quiry, why  people  lived  in  such  horrid  little  houses,  so  close 
together,  and  after  receiving  his  explanation,  I  declared  with 
much  firmness,  when  1  grew  up  I  should  of  course  have  a  large 
house,  but  it  would  not  be  built  among  the  other  large  houses, 
but  right  in  the  midst  of  horrid  little  houses  like  these."  In 
childhood,  too,  we  get  a  curiously  perverted  illustration  of  her 
rare  unselfishness  and  self-abnegation.  Her  father  was  her 
joy  and  pride,  and  she  loved  to  be  seen  in  his  company,  but 
when  strangers  came  to  church  she  used  to  walk  with  her 
uncle,  because  she  did  not  want  people  to  know  that  the  little 
pigeon-toed  girl  "whose  crooked  back  obliged  her  to  walk 
with  her  head  held  very  much  upon  one  side,"  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  so  imposing  and  distinguished  a  gentleman  as  her  fa- 
ther! 

When  she  was  eight  her  father  married  again  and  in  time 
there  was  a  little  step-brother  for  her  to  play  with.  Her  older 
sisters  seem  to  have  been  away  at  school  and  at  seventeen  she 
too  went  to  Rockford  Seminary.  She  was  soon  one  of  a  group 
of  ardent  girls  whose  dreams  were  all  of  social  service.  Some  of 
them  became  missionaries,  some  teachers,  and  Jane  Addams 
took  her  degree  of  B.A.  the  same  day  that  Rockford  Seminary 
became  Rockford  College.  She  says,  "  The  winter  after  I  left 
school  was  spent  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  the  development  of  the  spinal  difficulty,  which 
had  shadowed  me  from  childhood,  forced  me  into  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell's  hospital  for  the  late  Spring  and  the  next  winter. 
I  was  literally  bound  to  a  bed  in  my  sister's  house  for  six 
months."  This  long  illness  left  her  nervously  exhausted  and 
with  limited  energy,  but  she  took  her  physician's  advice  and 
spent  the  next  two  years  in  Europe.  She  says,  "  Before  I  had 
returned  to  America  I  had  discovered  that  there  were  other 
genuine  reasons  for  living  among  the  poor  than  that  of  prac- 
ticing medicine  upon  them."  It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to 
tell  how  the  settlement  idea  began  to  form  itself  in  her  mind, 
or  how  she  searched  Chicago  until  she  found  the  fine  old  home- 
stead which  was  repaired  and  furnished  and  called  Hull  House 
after  the  original  owner.  For  thirty  years  Jane  Addams  has 
been  making  countless  people  better  and  happier  because 
she  lived  up  to  her  childish  ideals.  She  never  allowed  her 
dream  to  grow  dim,  nor  discouragement  to  daunt  her  spirit, 
but  through  eight  years  of  preparation  kept  hunting  a  way 
to  build  her  "big  house  right  in  the  middle  of  horrid  little 
houses." — Ruth  E.  Chambers. 


If  we  were  charged  so  much  a  head  for  sunsets,  or  if  God 
sent  round  a  drum  before  the  hawthornes  come  into  flower, 
what  a  work  we  should  make  about  their  beauty! — Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 
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REBECCA  CARTER.  Women's  Work.  J.  BARNARD  WALTON,  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 

To  Our  English  Cousins. 
A  correspondent  in  our  Building  Department  at  Dole  writes: 
"Five  English  C.  O.'s  just  released  from  prison  have  gone  through  Dole 
and  I  have  had  very  interesting  talks  with  all  of  them.  They  are  splendid 
fellows  and  have  profited  by  their  experiences.  I  wonder  if  you  have 
read  that  since  the  Armistice,  115  C.  O.'s  in  England  have  been  re-court- 
martialed  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  hard  labor.  Fifty-seven  have 
died  from  various  causes  during  the  war;  forty  have  gone  insane.  Such  a 
record  makes  your  admiration  of  these  men  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds." 


Making  Reconstruction  Permanent. 
As  a  substitute  for  universal  military  training,  to  which  Friends  are 
unalterably  opposed,  the  English  Quakers  have  decided  that  all  young 
Friends  of  both  sexes  should  be  given  opportunity  to  devote  one  year  of 
their  life  to  definite  training  for  the  service  of  society,  such  training  to  be 
for  the  development  of  the  individual  citizen  rather  than  in  preparation 
for  specialized  social  work.  This  is  the  same  idea  we  have  in  mind  when 
we  propose  a  permanent  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  whose 
function  shall  be:  (1)  To  vitalize  Quakerism  by  getting  young  Quakers  in 
direct  touch  and  understanding  with  our  industrial  life;  (2)  To  find  a 
better  way  of  serving  the  common  life  than  through  bearing  arms;  (3) 
To  continue  the  spirit  and  practice  of  reconstruction  along  more  funda- 
mental lines;  to  make  it  work  and  carry  its  message  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  war-time. 


The  Latest  on  Russia. 

A  letter  from  A.  Ruth  Fry,  dated  London,  Third  Month  11,  gives  us 
the  latest  information  on  Russia: 

"Theodore  Rigg  and  Esther  White  have  returned  safely  from  Russia, 
and  are  giving  us  most  interesting  accounts  of  their  experiences  there, 
which,  of  course,  is  much  later  than  any  other  news  we  have  had,  or  than 
you  have  received  from  the  workers  returning  via  Siberia.  T.  Rigg  and 
E.  White  returned  to  this  country  chiefly  for  health  reasons,  as  the  lack 
of  sufficient  food  and  the  long  strain  of  work  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
their  health.  They  also  felt  that  the  colonies  which  they  had  organized 
for  the  children  were  in  good  working  order  and  under  efficient  manage- 
ment by  Russians.  They  felt  therefore  that  perhaps  their  most  useful 
work  would  be  to  return  to  their  respective  countries  and  to  give  people 
first  hand  information,  urging  the  necessity  of  help,  both  personal  and 
material.  They  feel  the  great  importance  of  sending  supplies  of  soap, 
drugs,  particularly  quinine,  and,  of  course,  food  for  children.  Our  Com- 
mittee is  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter,  but  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  act  until  F.  Keddie  has  returned  also." 


Russian  Thanks. 
A  low,  straggling  village  between  squatting  hills  on  a  northern  tributary 
of  the  river  Buzuluk  in  southeastern  European  Russia;  this  is  Bogdanofka. 
This  is  where  the  Friends'  workers  opened  a  dispensary  and  a  nursing 
centre  with  trained  nurses  and  a  doctor.  This  is  where  they  helped  the 
peasants  to  make  a  living  at  weaving  and  spinning,  at  string  rope,  stock- 
ing, embroidery  and  glove-making.  This  is  where  the  Quakers  started 
a  circulating  library  and  distributed  clothing  and  felt  boots  in  the  out- 
lying districts. 

When  the  Mission  left  this  is  the  testimony  they  received.  It  is 
typical  of  several  received  at  different  centres  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  village  council,  the  priests,  the  assistant  to  the  secretary, 
the  teachers  of  the  local  school  and  the  delegates  of  the  refugees  in  the 
village." 

Russian  Thanks  to  the  Members  of  the  British  Mission,  Friends 
of  Humanity. 

You  came  to  us  here  in  Russia  from  a  far-away,  friendly  country, 
England. 

You  came  to  help  those  many  sufferers  and  homeless  at  the  time  of 
the  terrible,  bitter  and  sanguinary  war.  All  these  unhappy  ones  turnec 
to  you  for  help.  You  Friends  made  every  effort  to  help  them,  giving 
them  financial  and  moral  help. 
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Fathers  and  mothers  do  not  take  care  of  us  as  do  the  English  doctors 
and  sisters.  They  are  so  tender  and  delicate.  Your  kind  manners  with 
all  US  Russians,  who  are  used  only  to  rough  ways  from  half  of  our  In- 
tolhgensia.  make  us  love  you  at  once  and  regard  you  as  our  real  friends. 
Our  people  in  Bogdanofka  as  well  as  the  refugees  who  are  banished  from 
their  own  homes  will  remember  you  always.  We  Russian  people  give 
you  our  hearty  Russian  thanks. 

The  Latest  English  Report. 
It  is  impossible  in  these  meagre  weekly  notes  to  given  an  adequate 
picture  of  all  the  work  which  our  Mission  workers  arc  doing  in  France, 
Holland.  Belgium.  Russia  and  elsewhere.  To  supplement  these  fragments 
of  information  we  recommend  the  last  F.  W.  V.  R.  C.  report,  just  over 
from  England.  It  is  solid,  well-written,  uu-illustrated,  complete.  One 
noteworthy  feature  is  its  list  of  centres  in  France  where  our  men  are  work- 
ing. There  are  almost  fifty  such  centres  listed  by  department  and  func- 
tion in  this  report,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  receipt  of  a 
request  by  postal  card. 


An  American  Friend  to  Germany. 
Carolena  Wood,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  is  going 
to  France  this  month  to  take  a  look  at  the  work  our  Mission  is  doing  there. 
She  is  also  interested  in  the  possibilities  for  our  work  in  other  countries, 
especially  in  Germany.  She  hopes  to  go  into  Germany  where  rep- 
resentatives of  the  English  W.  V.  R.  C.  are  already  helping  in  food 
distribution  and  other  efforts  of  relief.  In  all  her  work  she  will  carry 
credentials  from  the  A.  F.  S.  C. 


Release  the  C.  O.'s  and  "Politicals." 
The  Rosedale  forum,  an  organization  of  Unit  workers  who  spent  some 
time  at  the  Service  Committee's  farm  at  Rosedale,  Penna.,  has  gone  out 
of  existence  with  the  closing  of  the  farm.  While  there  the  men  spent 
almost  all  their  spare  hours  sending  out  petitions  to  friends  asking  them 
to  be  circulated  for  signatures.  The  petition  called  for  the  early  setting 
free  of  all  C.  O.'s  held  in  prisons  and  barracks  in  America.  The  contribu- 
tions for  the  work  of  this  forum  amounted  to  some  sixty  dollars.  About 
half  of  the  amount  still  remains  unspent.  It  will  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  i.  e.,  to  spread  the  C.  0.  message  and' to  agitate  for  the  freeing 
of  these  "prisoners  on  conscience,  as  well  as  all  political  and  industrial 
prisoners." 

The  Paris  Equipe. 

Dorothea  Jones,  who  was  associated  with  us  in  the  Philadelphia  head- 
quarters of  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  for  eighteen  months,  has  gone  to  France  to 
help  in  the  work  over  there.  She  is  now  in  Paris — in  the  Red  Cross 
headquarters  at  2  Place  de  Rivoli,  "under  conditions  almost  exactly  like 
those  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street." 

This  is  the  last  paragraph  in  her  story  (written  for  "home  consumption " 
by  our  office  force)  of  the  "Paris  Equipe:" 

"The  gray  uniforms  with  the  red  and  black  star  are  well  known  on 
the  Boulevard  Saint  Michel,  in  spite  of  the  varied  stream  of  French  and 
American  soldiers  and  odd-looking  students  of  the  ateliers  or  the  Sorbonne 
who  throng  the  pavements.  The  Unit  men  go  by  on  varied  errands; 
some  are  in  Paris  waiting  for  assignments  and  papers  and  are  filling  in 
odd  hours  at  the  warehouse,  up  near  the  Gare  de  l'Est.  Two,  Floyd 
Schmoe  and  Olin  Hadley,  are  directing  playground  work  in  Paris  schools 
under  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  A.  R.  C.  Still  others,  those  of  the 
Paris  Equipe,  are  on  their  way  to  the  daily  routine  work. 

"On  First-day  evening  many  steps  lead  to  the  Hostel,  for  it  is  there 
that  meeting  is  held,  the  Allowed  Meeting  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  which  Unit  members  are  privileged  to  attach  themselves.  At  these 
meetings,  perhaps,  the  equipe  life  reaches  its  highest  point — where 
members  again  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  principles  that  have  brought 
them  to  France,  and  the  strength  the  actual  living  of  them  brings.  It 
is  there  that  the  spirit  of  the  Mission  reiterates  itself  and  the  life  of  the 
spirit  again  actuates  the  life  of  the  body." 


Around  Champlat. 
Henry  Stabler,  of  Fairfax,  Virginia,  was  our  fruit  expert  and  apple 
butter  connoisseur  at  Rosedale.  He  is  a  scientific  farmer,  chemist, 
psychologist  and  philosopher.  As  a  C.  O.  at  Camp  Meade  he  employed 
his  time  by  cooking  in  the  barracks  and  conducting  classes  in  "economic 
psychology."   That  he  is  a  keen  observer  may  be  seen  from  the  following 


excerpts  from  a  letter.  Champlat  is  typical  of  many  villages  now  in  the 
process  of  restoration  by  our  Mission.    Writes  Henry  Stabler: 

"Champlat,  a  little  village  in  the  Marne  district,  used  to  be  in  one  of 
the  most  famous  champagne-producing  sections  of  Northern  France. 
But  on  a  certain  day  in  the  Spring  of  1918  the  inhabitants  were  informed 
that  the  Germans  were  coming,  and  were  told  to  move  out  at  once,  carry- 
ing only  what  they  could  hold  in  their  hands.  The  place  was  then  oc- 
cupied for  three  months  by  the  Germans,  during  which  time  it  was  shelled 
by  the  Allies.  When  two  young  Friends  came  here,  about  Twelfth 
Month  16th,  there  was  not  a  building  in  Champlat  capable  of  being  re- 
paired except  the  Mayor's  house.  They  set  up  their  cots  in  the  Mayor's 
office  and,  to  make  the  place  habitable  (for  it  was  minus  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  there  were  several  shell  holes  in  the  wall  and  ceiling)  tacked 
cloth  over  the  window  sash  and  put  in  doors. 

"At  this  time  there  were  only  six  persons  in  Champlat,  whereas  there 
had  been  over  two  hundred.  Since  then  several  Mission  houses  have 
been  constructed,  and  now  that  freezing  weather  is  over,  and  transport 
conditions  have  so  far  improved  that  houses  can  be  shipped  by  rail,  about 
two  houses  each  week  are  being  built  here  by  the  Friends'  Unit.  There 
are  now  about  forty  people  living  here,  and  a  little  work  is  being  started. 
The  town  has  been  'shot  to  pieces'  in  a  very  literal  sense,  but  may  yet 
rise  from  its  ruins." 

The  next  paragraph  should  be  of  special  interest  to  our  rural  readers: 

"The  soil  here  is  a  black,  putty-like  clay  that  shows  remarkable  cling- 
ing powers  when  wet,  as  it  usually  is  at  this  season.  The  sub-soil  is  the 
same  clay,  but  usually  yellow  or  grey  in  color.  The  rocks  are  all  a  chalky 
limestone,  nowhere  very  deep  below  the  surface.  The  soil  and  subsoil 
are  strongly  alkaline,  and  the  water  contains  more  lime  in  solution  than 
I  have  seen  anywhere  else;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  it  has  an  alkaline  taste 
like  lime-water.  Alfalfa  is  never  planted  around  here,  but  on  one  of  my 
walks  I  found  a  patch  of  it  growing  wild  in  a  grass  field,  and  it  was  wonder- 
fully luxuriant. 

"All  the  fruit  trees  here  are  dead,  due  to  the  successive  gas  attacks. 
Fruit  trees  seem  to  have  been  much  more  susceptible  to  gas  than  any 
other  plants,  as  I  cannot  see  that  any  of  the  forest  trees  were  injured  by 
gas.  In  this  connection  I  might  mention  that  I  have  not  seen  a  rat  or 
a  mouse  in  Champlat,  and  I  am  told  that  the  gas  killed  them  off. 

"Persian  walnut  trees  are  about  as  common  as  black  walnut  trees  in 
the  United  States.  We  built  a  house,  yesterday  and  to-day,  alongside 
of  a  group  of  young  Persian  walnut  trees.  They  seemed  to  be  very 
thrifty,  and  uninjured  by  gas.  There  were  some  twigs,  however,  that 
showed  disease,  apparently  the  same  walnut  blight  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  United  States." 


French  Observations. 
(The  latest  word  from  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  written  from  Tout,  France 
Third  Month  14,  1919. 

"I  started  a  letter  two  days  ago  from  Paris,  but  was  interrupted  by 
interviews  and  then  suddenly  found  I  had  to  leave  that  evening  for 
Neuf chateau,  in  the  east  of  France,  to  see  some  U.  S.  Army  officers  about 
materials  which  we  need  in  the  Verdun  area.  So  yesterday  was  spent  on 
trains  and  at  Neufchateau  and  to-day  again  on  trains  on  my  way  to 
Clermont  (our  new  headquarters  in  the  Verdun  area).  I  have  an  hour 
before  the  connecting  train  leaves  for  Bar-le-Duc.  Hundreds  of  'Yanks' 
are  all  around  us — typical  scene.  There  is  a  constant  string,  in  one  door 
to  the  canteen  and  out  another,  each  fellow  getting  his  can  full  of  hot 
coffee  and  a  sandwich.  He  pays  a  trifle,  if  he  has  the  money,  otherwise 
it  is  given.  Besides  cold  corned  beef  and  hard  bread,  in  the  rations,  if 
is  all  they  often  get  on  a  journey  from  one  place  to  another.  Last  even- 
ing, at  Neufchateau,  while  I  was  getting  supper  at  the  A.  R,  C.  station 
canteen,  I  watched  a  girl  I  felt  sure  1  knew,  hand  out  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches. She  proved  to  be  Ruth  Gibbons  of  Havcrford  Meeting,  and  she 
had  just  fed  1700  boys  in  forty-five  minutes — two  train  loads.  One  feels 
for  these  fellows,  and  all  of  them  sick  and  tired  of  the  army  and  all  anxious 
to  get  home  and  back  to  their  usual  work.  Many  towns  like  this  one, 
and  most  of  those  in  northeast  France,  are  full  of  Americans.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  sectors  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  from  the  French.  In  ever] 
little  village  they  are  stationed;  with  too  little  to  do  now,  and  tired  of  the 
French  and  the  French  of  them. 

To-day  I  have  Been  Russians,  who  were  prisoners  in  Germany,  but 
after  the  armistice  brought  by  the  French  and  Americans  to  work  here 
for  their  keep,  I  suppose.  A  French  soldier  told  me  they  are  still  really 
the  same  as  prisoners.    1  can't  just  place  their  legal  status,  but  as  some- 
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one  is  feeding  them,  they  probably  are  willing  to  stay  rather  than  go  to 
Kussia  or  Germany  with  all  the  uncertainties  in  those  countries.  What 
strange  situations  the  war  has  made!  The  individual  work  habit  has  been 
lost  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  They  have  been  fed  for  so  long 
now — in  many  cases  one,  two  or  three  years  of  compulsory  service  before 
the  war  and  then  four-and-a-half  years  of  war  itself — that  they  have 
come  to  depend  upon  State  employment,  and  have  lost  the  habit  of  in- 
dividual work.  This  is  especially  true  of  Germany  and  Austria.  In  the 
former,  the  present  Government  has  had  to  make  a  general  appeal  to  the 
citizens  to  work,  saying  that  on  work  depends  the  whole  welfare  of  the 
State.  Think  of  what  it  means  to  have  the  work-loving  German  nation 
of  the  past  reduced  to  this.  Those  unemployed,  I  understand,  are  being 
paid  for  the  moment  by  the  State  eight  marks  per  day.  They  would  rath- 
er take  this  and  not  hunt  work  than  find  work  and  get  more.  In  Austria, 
reports  from  Switzerland  say,  the  conditions  are  even  worse,  and  chaos  and 
the  break-up  of  the  State  and  civilization  are  threatened.  Soldiers  form 
committees  and  get  food  themselves  because  of  quasi-governmental  powers 
and  don't  care  if  others  suffer.  It  is  a  case  of  everyone  for  himself,  and 
a  scramble  with  no  real  general  coherence  or  State  authority.  This  god 
that  the  Central  empires  have  worshipped — the  State — has  crumbled  to 
pieces  and  they  feel  lost.  The  desperate  straits  of  starvation  and  un- 
employment and  demoralization  have  of  course  hastened  the  process  of 
proletariat  unrest  which  breeds  Bolshevist  philosophy,  and  those  return- 
ing from  the  Berne  conference  state  that  the  Moderates  from  Germany, 
whom  they  saw  there,  expressed  the  view  that  the  revolution  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  is  just  beginning,  not  ending.  The  Allied  powers  have  been 
late  in  realizing  the  facts  to  which  they  have  been  blind  because  of  feel- 
ings arising  from  the  war.  England  awoke  first  through  its  members  of 
the  inter-allied  food  Commission  and  gave  the  warning  three  weeks  ago. 
Its  leading  member  even  resigned  because  of  lack  of  support  for  his  view 
at  the  time.  Now  even  the  French  appear  to  see  the  danger  of  delay. 
Secretary  Lansing,  two  nights  ago  in  a  speech  at  Paris,  repeated  the  warn- 
ing and  the  instant  need  of  feeding  Germany,  or  there  would  be  no  Ger- 
many to  feed  (that  is,  no  organized  government).  But  none  of  the  U.  S. 
$100,000,000  for  the  Hoover  Food  Commission  can  be  used  because  of 
restrictions  passed  by  our  'enlightened'  Congress,  prohibiting  help  being 
given  to  the  Central  Powers.  And  yet  they  wonder  at  the  growth  of 
Bolshevism!  But  not  those  who  see  on  this  side  the  strain  and  stress  of 
conditions  caused  by  the  war.  The  more  one  watches  the  frenzied  struggle 
with  the  present  problems  of  their  national  interests,  of  their  internal 
finances  and  budgets,  of  demobilization  and  the  re-starting  of  industry, 
etc.,  the  more  one  realizes  that  the  war  has  made  more  -problems  than  it 
settled.  I  am  having  an  eye  to  the  national  budgets  now  in  the  making, 
and  I  look  for  interesting  realizations  to  dawn  therefrom  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  sections  of  the  nations  that  have  withstood  thus  far 
any  new  developments  in  the  international  and  social  orders. 

"How  lamentable  it  seems  at  this  juncture  for  Senators  and  others  to 
be  'throwing  monkey  wrenches  into  the  gears!'  It  is  taken  in  Europe  as 
meaning  that  America  is  much  divided.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  the  League  of  Nations  idea  has  made  such  headway  in  France  that 
Senator  Lodge's  views  are  generally  given  very  little  space  in  the  French 
newspapers  now;  and  that  enlightened  European  opinion  sees  the  new 
opportunity  more  and  more.  The  great  struggle  is  still  ahead,  however,  to 
make  the  League  of  Nations  a  real  league  and  not  merely  a  camouflage 
alliance  of  one  group  assuming  counter-interests  against  another  group. 
This  last  conception  would  of  course  have  in  it  the  seeds  of  another  struggle 
of  the  future.  Yet  people  'taking  counsel  of  their  fears'  both  in  the  U. 
S.  and  in  Europe,  seem  prone  to  seek  immediate  safety  in  the  latter  kind 
of  a  League  or  rather  Alliance,  and  have  difficulty  in  seeing  through  into 
a  greater  conception  of  trust  in  the  deeper,  moral  forces  underlying  all 
humanity  in  which  rests  the  real  security  for  all." 
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to  the  educational  appeal  will  be  glad  to  have  part  in  this  school  project. 
It  will  certainly  be  useful  to  Downingtown  Meeting.— [Eds.] 

East  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Third  Month  26,  1919. 

Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  has  a  committee  under  appoint- 
ment to  undertake  the  establishing  of  a  school  at  Downingtown.  There 
will  be  at  least  ten  children  to  start  in  the  Fall  of  1919,  with  double  that 
number  the  following  year,  and  the  school  is  therefore  a  necessity. 

The  project  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  "Committee  on  Education  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  and  Downingtown  School  will  be  under 
its  supervision. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  modern  one-story  school  building  on  the  prop- 
erty east  of  the  meeting-house  at  Downingtown.  This  location  is  con- 
venient to  the  majority  of  its  patrons  and  being  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
will  be  accessible  to  others  in  the  vicinity. 

The  movement  is  largely  undertaken  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
Meeting,  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  They  aim  to  raise  $6,000  and  are 
appealing  to  those  interested  in  education,  and  in  the  furtherance  of 
Friends'  Schools  to  aid  them  financially  in  the  erection  of  a  substantial 
building. 

Mary  Bacon  Parke,  Chairman,  Mary  Bradbury  Brown,  Secretary,  Ellis 
Y.  Brown,  Jr.,  Tredsurer,  Martha  G.  Thomas,  Paul  W.  Brown,  J.  Gibson 
Mcllvaine,  Jr.,  Jacob  Edge. 


NOTICES. 

Merchantville  Meeting. — Concerned  Friends  are  asked  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  meeing  is  held  on  first  First-day  of  each  month,  at  three 
p.  m.  The  Trustees  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  meeting-house 
roof  re-shingled.  Those  desiring  to  share  this  expense  may  send  remit- 
tance to  Charles  A.  Lippincott,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  or  Lewis  R.  Whitacre, 
121  W.  Penn  Street,  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  Representative  Meeting  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative), 
with  which  the  subject  was  left,  met  Second  Month  21st  and  decided 
that  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  postponed  last  Tenth  Month  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  influenza,  shall  hold  its  sessions 
beginning  Fifth  Month  30th,  at  Paullina,  Iowa;  the  Meeting  for  Min- 
isters and  Elders  at  8  a.  m.  of  that  date. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  Friends  to  be  with  us.  Further  in- 
formation will  be  furnished  on  request  by  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Clerk  of 
the  Representative  Meeting,  or  Joseph  Henderson,  Correspondent.  Both 
addresses — R.  D.  1,  Paullina,  Iowa. 

Westtown  School. — Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  will  address  the  meeting 
of  Union  on  Seventh-day  evening,  Fourth  Month  12th,  at  7.30.  His 
subject  will  be  "The  Struggle  for  a  Permanent  Civilization."  Our 
friends  are  cordially  invited. 


Died,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Second  Month  13, 1919,  Henry  C. 
Russell,  formerly  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  aged  eighty-seven  years;  a  member 
for  fifty  years  of  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  Third  Month  3,  1919,  at  the  home  of  her 

nephew,  Jonathan  M.  Steere,  Phebe  B.  Barnes,  widow  of  John  Barnes, 
M.  D.,  of  Milford,  Mass.;  a  life-long  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, R.  I. 

 •,  at  his  home  in  Pomona,  Cal.,  on  the  sixth  of  Third  Month,  1919, 

Tilman  Patterson,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year;  a  member  cf  Pasadena 
Monthly  Meeting,  California. 

 ,  at  his  home  near  Newmarket,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  eleventh  of 

Third  Month,  1919,  Gilbert  Nelson  Starr,  son  of  Elmer  and  Elma 
McGrew  Starr,  aged  eight  months  and  fifteen  days,  a  member  of  Yonge 
Street  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Toronto,  Ont. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Smith  H.  Mott,  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  the 

thirteenth  of  Third  Month,  1919,  Achsah  E.  Mott,  widow  of  James 
E.  Mott,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  West  Branch 
Meeting,  Iowa. 

 .  At  her  residence  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Fourth  Month  3,  1919, 

Rebecca  Evans,  wife  of  William  Evans,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  N.  J. 


The  following  will  be  of  general  interest.  There  are  but  forty-two 
members  of  Downingtown  Meeting,  so  that  other  Friends  who  are  alive 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Pbila.,  Pa. 
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Organized  1865 


THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Endowments  Matured  in  1918    -  $3,307,534 

The  satisfaction  of  these  Policy- 
holders is  a  valuable  assistance  to 
Provident  Agents,  who  do  not  have 
to  theorize  about  what  is  the  best 
form  of  policy.  They  quote  the 
Hindsight  of  these  satisfied  Policy- 
holders. 

Average  Age  at  Maturity  of  Endowments 
issued  in  1918—63. 


Ksnbliabed  1870 


Botb  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Frienda'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phena  ■■  Sprue*  IMC 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J, 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


PWhat  College  to  Select? 
cl rCnto  •   An  Important  Question! 
Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  Present 
EARLHAM.       ....  INDIANA 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th, 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

P0C0N0  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9.  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


V^Optician 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron. 
~ffmom» — M.« »> »-  iwi. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation*,  Calling  Card;  Greeting 
Card*.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 


Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  farcy 

Thona.  Sprue*  M33 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends  Books  and 
all  boohs  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  of  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 

American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 

A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1S49.      Bell  'Phone. 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 

The  Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 
College  Year  1919-1920 

A  Fund  of  $400,000  known  as  the  Moses  Brown  Fund,  has  been 
received  by  Haverford  College,  for  instruction  in  Biblical.  Philosoph- 
ical and  Sociological  studies. 

Its  application  is  limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  grad- 
uates of  reputable  colleges.  They  may  be  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  School  is  housed  in  a  building  on  the  college  grounds  which 
will  be  used  ai  a  place  of  residence  and  for  lectures 

The  College  Library  and  other  resources  are  available  for  the  use 
of  the  students 

The  charge  for  board  and  rooms  will  be  $MK)  per  year.  There 
will  be  no  charge  for  lectures  to  resident  students.  Non-resiHcnt 
students  will  pay  a  fee  of  $50  a  year. 

Five  Scholarships  of  $300  each  will  be  offered  to  resident  students 

The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  offer  instruction  to  mature  stu- 
dents who  desire  ta  inform  themselves  concerning  modern  religious 
and  social  developments,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  fat 
Christian  work  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  the  development  of  Christian 
Thought  are  given  by  Dr.  Kufus  M.  Jones 

In  problems  of  Labor  and  Finance  by  Dr.  Don  C.  Barren. 

In  the  Bible  by  Dr.  Elihu  Grant,  who  will  also  lecture  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Missions.  Home  and  Foreign 

In  Social  Work  by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Wat  ton.  late  of  the  School 
Philanthropy.  N.  Y.,  whose  association  with  Philadelphia  C 
and  Settlement  work  will  enable  pftCtficw  instruction  t.-  In-  gkVVJk, 

In  Religious  Education  by  Dr.  Hugh  Marlshorne.  ol  I'mon  The 
ological  Seminary. 

Certain  undergraduate  courses  are  also  open  to  students 

Othef  related  subjects  will  be  considered  b>  non  -resident  Ic. 

Correspondence  may  bo  addressed  to  Issac  Sharpies*.  I  Van, 
Haverfoxd.  Pa. 
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LACE  THAT  LASTS 


J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  St. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Sprote  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


FpR  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  paid  uninterrupted 
dividends.  It  is  now  earning  about  $10,000,000  above 
interest  charges.  We  recommend  the  5^%  Secured 
Bonds  of  this  Company  for  conservative  investment 
to  yield  5.80%. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


FOR 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TEACHERS  FOR  FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS 


Teachers  for  Elementary  Friends'  Schools  in 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  for  academic  year  1919-20 

1.  AT  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 

An  experienced  teacher  for  I  and  II 
grades.  This  school  is  to  be  opened  in  a 
new  building  in  a  neighborhood  that  will 
appreciate  a  good  school.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  ambitious  teacher  to  build 
up  and  become  principal  of  an  influential 
school. 

2.  AT  LANDSDOWNE,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  and  III  grades  and  one 
for  IV  and  V  grades  in  a  school  of  about 
100  children. 

3.  AT  MEDIA,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  I  and  II  grades.  Also  one 
of  less  experience  for  assistance  in  higher 
grades. 

4.  AT  HAVERFORD,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  grade,  one  for  III  grade 
and  one  for  IV  grade  work  in  school  of 
80  children. 

Salaries  for  these  positions  range  from  $700  to 
$1000  for  teachers  of  sufficient  experience  and 
training. 

All  applications  should  be  made  promptly  to 
Anna  Walton  (Supt.  of  Yearly  Meeting  Schools), 
Moylan,  Pa. 

Young  women  without  experience  wishing  to 
teach  are  urged  to  inquire  of  the  Supt.,  Anna 
Walton,  regarding  the  opportunity  for  positions 
as  apprentices  under  trained  teachers. 


April  Offerings 

17  VERY  investor  will  find  our  April 
circular  of  interest;   66  issues  of 
bonds  and  short  term  notes  are  listed: 

11  U.  S.  Government 

7  Foreign  Government 

12  State  and  Municipal 

9  Railroad  and  Industrial 
11  Public  Utility 
16  Short  Term  Issues 
Attractive  selections;  high  yields. 

Send  for  circular  PF-216. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  47  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


WANTED— AT  AIMWELL  SCHOOL,  869  N.  RAN- 
dolph  Street,  Philadelphia,  a  teacher  for  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  in  ninth 
month  next.    Apply  to  Lucy  B.  Child, 
 869  N.  Randolph  Street,  Philadelphia, 

WANTED — A  matron  Tor  Friends'  Home,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  1919.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmes,  Newtown,  Pa.  

FOR  SALE— HOUSE  AND  LOT,  LANSDOWNE,  PA.. 
No.  132  N.  Lansdowne  Avenue,  one-half  square  from 
Meeting-House  and  School;  12  rooms;  all  conveniences. 
Lot  70  feet  front.  Price,  $7,500;  $5,000  may  remain  on 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  adjoining  prop- 
erty  

WANTED— IN  A  SUBURBAN  TOWN  A  FEW  MILES 
away,  a  woman  as  companion,  pleasant  surround- 
ings, a  good  home.    Address  P,  care  of  "The  Friend", 
207  Walnut  Place,  Philada. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  GRADUATES  WANTED 
to  cook  and  serve.  Copartnership  lunch  room.  No 
servants.  No  cash  required.  Eight-hour  day.  $75  month- 
ly. Manager,  $100.  Board  and  lodging  in  Club  House, 
$35.  John  Leeds,  1019  Arch  Street,  Philada. 

SECRETARY  AND  STENOGRAPHER  FOR  AN  OF- 
*^  fice  of  a  long  established  manufacturing  company. 
It  is  necessary  for  applicant  to  have  a  good  education,  a 
college  education  preferably,  and  to  have  the  best  of  ref- 
erence for  character  and  ability.  State  salary  desired  and 
previous  experience.  H.  H.  C,  Office  of  The  Friend," 
207  Walnut  Place,  Philada. 
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This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends' 
Committee  by  the  following: 

Edward  W.  Marshall 
Editor 

AND 

Jane  Moon  Snipes  Edith  Stratton 

Alice  Trimble 

Associates 


ARE  THE  QUERIES  ANSWERED? 

There  are  some  of  us,  perhaps  many,  who,  when  we  hear 
the  Queries  read  at  our  local  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  shake 
our  heads  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  system  is  working  aright. 
It  often  seems  to  us  that  we  can  anticipate  almost  the  very 
wording  of  the  answers,  so  thoroughly  "cut  and  dried"  have 
they  become  to  a  large  extent.  We  sometimes  wonder  whether 
our  informal  Quaker  business  meeting  is  not  using  a  method 
which  is  formal  to  the  nth  degree.  We  somehow  instinctive- 
ly feel  that  the  Queries  as  answered  merely  reveal  the  obvious 
and  fail  to  disclose  the  underlying,  less  apparent  conditions 
and  tendencies  which  are  by  far  the  more  important.  And 
then  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "Is  it  the  Queries  which 
are  at  fault,  or  our  method  of  answering  them?" 

But  when  we  hear  these  same  Queries  read  at  Yearly  Meet- 
ing we  can  appreciate  more  clearly  their  value  and  their  pos- 
sibilities. It  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  information  contained 
in  the  summary  answers— for  even  these  at  times  have  a 
remotely  familiar  sound— but  it  lies  in  the  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  condition  of  our  Society  which  accompanies 
the  reading  and  answering  of  the  Queries  at  Yearly  Meeting. 
We  may  learn  there,  and  hear  mentioned,  facts  which  are  not 
brought  out  elsewhere— facts  of  which  we  should  be  cognizant 
lest  we  drift  into  that  state  of  blissful,  self-satisfied  impotence 
which  ignorance  of  Truth,  whether  purposely  maintained  or 
not,  inevitably  brings. 

We  sometimes  wish  that  these  Queries  which  we  answer 


so  glibly  might  for  one  year,  as  an  experiment  perhaps,  be 
taken  up  at  our  local  meetings  as  something  novel,  something 
to  be  studied  as  diligently  as  the  latest  income-tax  question- 
naire, something  to  be  thought  out,  Query  by  Query,  and  ap- 
plied first  to  ourselves  and  then  to  our  meeting  as  a  whole. 
We  wonder  what  would  be  the  effect.  There  are  some  rather 
challenging  and  searching  questions  tucked  away  among  the 
Queries,  and  perhaps  such  a  consideration  of  them  might  stir 
up  in  us  a  keen  realization  that,  both  individually  and  as  a 
meeting,  we  are  not  as  good,  worthy  Christians  as  the  previous 
answers  to  the  Queries  would  indicate  us  to  be.  Perhaps  if 
we  considered  the  Queries  and  the  proper  answers  sincerely, 
informally  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  love,  they 
might  prove  to  be  a  real  blessing  to  us  all. 

Self-analysis,  if  truly  searching,  coupled  with  a  turning  to 
the  one  Source  capable  of  assisting  us  in  adjusting  our  dif- 
ferences and  correcting  our  deficiencies,  must  be  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  the  vitality  of  our  Society.  But  self-analysis,  evasive, 
formalized,  and  inadequately  revealing,  cannot  of  itself  be 
anything  but  a  hindrance. 

  _    E.  W.  M. 

THE  NEW  CONSERVATISM. 

Insurgency  is  everywhere.  Currents  of  life  are  touching  all 
groups  of  persons,  bringing  vigor,  desire  for  action,  love  of 
power,  vital  energy.  Young  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  have  not  been  untouched  by  this  flood  of  new  life; 
and  I  desire  to  point  out  to  the  older  generation  of  Friends 
that  which  an  increasing  number  of  younger  Friends  are 
thinking,  feeling,  and  beginning  to  say.  It  is  not  from  a  love 
of  criticizing,  but  with  a  real  desire  to  stem  a  possible  tide  be- 
fore it  sets  too  far,  that  I  shall  undertake  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion as  some  of  us  are  beginning  to  see  it  to-day. 

Two  things  a  generation  of  young  people  might  fairly  de- 
mand of  their  fathers:  intellectual  leadership  and  spiritual 
inspiration  and  guidance.  As  for  the  first,  perhaps  it  is  enough 
and  truthful  to  say  that  we  do  not  look  to  members  of  our 
own  Society  for  our  intellectual  clues  to  the  labyrinth  in  which 
modern  society  and  religious  confusion  are  getting  us  tangled. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  honorable  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment; but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  read  The  Nation,  The  New 
Republic  and  other  similar  magazines,  published  in  tins 
country  and  in  England,  for  the  most  substantial  aid  in  our 
difficulties;  and  for  theological  books,  we  look  for  the  most 
part  to  non-Quaker  writers,  or  to  English  Friends,  who  make 
up  the  parent  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  our  own  Meeting  is 
yet  but  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  We  need  to  read  again  Emer- 
son's "American  Scholar,"  and  face  squarely  that  magnificent 
declaration  of  intellectual  independence 

As  for  spiritual  leadership,  where  do  we  stand  1  lie  \  oung- 
er  generation  treasure  their  spiritual  inheritance  beyond  any- 
thing else;  but  it  has  not  been  and  is  not  being  adequately 
interpreted  to  us.  Is  the  ministry  in  our  meetings  at  all 
adequate  to  the  great  hunger  of  the  new  generation?  Has 
the  generation  of  older  Friends  thai  Ins  largely  ceased  to 
control  our  Yearly  Meeting  or  the  generation  that  is  now 
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assuming  leadership  a  living,  vital  Gospel  to  nourish  an 
energetic,  insistent  and  intensely  loyal  set  of  young  and  seek- 
ing Quakers? 

Indeed,  we  see  a  curious  situation.  A  younger  generation 
is  feeling  dissatisfied,  not  because  their  elders  demand  too 
strict  an  interpretation  of  life  from  them;  not  because  they 
are  too  slow  and  conservative;  but  because  they  are  too  easy- 
going or  too  indifferent  or  too  standpat  or  too  worldly.  I 
want  to  call  attention  again  to  a  fact  which  many  persons 
still  do  not  appreciate:  that  a  set  of  young  people  is  now  out 
of  school  and  college  who  are  very  religious;  who  are  very 
loyal  to  Friends'  principles;  who  take  their  discipleship  to 
Jesus  Christ  very  seriously:  and  who  desire  to  work  out  for 
their  generation  a  Quakerism  of  as  high  and  exacting  a  nature 
as  possible.  They  are  not  impressed  by  the  timidity  of  one 
group  of  Friends,  nor  by  the  spirit  of  conformity  of  another 
group,  nor  by  the  absence  of  spiritual  power  which  they  find 
in  that  group  which  at  present  has  control  of  most  of  our 
Friendly  activities.  It  needs  to  be  understood  that  there  are 
many  young  Friends  who  are  proud  of  their  Quakerism,  yes, 
of  the  Quakerism  that  Philadelphia  has  traditionally  stood 
for;  they  believe  entirely  in  a  waiting,  spiritual  ministry  and 
worship;  they 'do  not  want  "pastoralism;"  they  believe,  to 
the  confusion  and  anxiety  of  many  older  persons,  that  to  be  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  means  to  try  to  apply  His  Gospel  to  modern 
society;  they  anticipate  that  this  will  lead  them  into  many 
unconventional  ways;  they  do  not  care  for  respectability  or 
tradition  as  such.  They  have  felt  a  hunger  in  their  hearts  and 
Jesus  has  satisfied  that  hunger;  with  Him  they  are  content 
to  go  into  new  and  untried  paths. 

Can  we  make  this  clearer  by  concrete  cases?  We  want 
men  and  women  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  who  have  both 
intellectual  and  spiritual  power;  if  they  cannot  have  both,  at 
least  they  must  have  the  latter.  We  do,  then,  not  relish  seeing 
steady  and  solid  Friends  sitting  in  our  galleries  and  directing 
our  schools,  who  look  with  uneasiness  and  hostility  on  our 
young  men  who  feel  that  they  cannot  assist,  in  any  slightest 
way,  military  operations;  we  object  that  the  testimony  against 
war  comes  from  our  young  men  and  women  while  so  many  of 
our  older  men  subscribe  to  liberty  bonds.  To  us,  the  testi- 
mony against  war  is  an  essential  element  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship, not  one  of  those  testimonies  that  we  are  glad  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  uphold,  but  which  personally  we  do  not 
intend  to  take  seriously. 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  recent  movement  to  arouse 
in  our  members  a  sense  of  duty  in  regard  to  the  present  or- 
ganization of  society.  But  we  want  it  spiritualized,  we  want 
it  done  as  a  piece  of  service  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  mere 
economic  solution  seems  to  us  not  only  based  on  a  material 
philosophy  of  efficiency,  but  to  be  in  itself  ineffectual.  We 
believe  that  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone;  hence  we  desire 
a  concern  for  the  souls  of  men  to  go  side  by  side  with  an  al- 
leviation of  their  physical  sufferings. 

We  are  both  amused  and  disappointed  that  the  newspaper 
report  (a  remarkably  fair  one)  of  a  radical  meeting  of  young 
Friends  and  others  in  one  of  our  schools  must  cause  so  much 
flurry  and  distress.  Where,  we  should  like  to  ask,  ought 
such  a  group  to  meet,  if  not  in  a  Friends'  school,  or  in  a 
Friends'  meeting-house?  If  our  schools  must  cater  so  care- 
fully to  the  timidities  and  prejudices  of  a  non-Friendly  patron- 
age, or  if  our  own  school  boards  are  themselves  so  fearful  of 
socialism  or  of  any  other  radicalism  that  is  forwarded  by  the 
type  of  earnest  young  people  at  that  meeting — well,  we  are 
disappointed.  We  remember  the  times  when  Friends  were 
the  pioneers  of  advance  movements,  themselves  disreputable 
leaders  in  anti-slavery,  prison  reform,  and  such  radicalisms. 
Are  we  now  to  be  afraid  of  the  mere  name  of  a  new  movement? 
Are  we  now  to  be  merely  safe  and  respectable,  careful  not  to 
offend  the  feelings  of  our  patrons?  We  should  prefer  that  our 
schools  and  colleges  might  be  centres  of  such  radical  things 
as  pacifism,  social  readjustment,  internationalism,  and  all 
freedom  of  thought.  We  remember  that  Jesus  was  a  most 
disturbing  radical,  and  we  believe  that  anyone  who  takes  him 


seriously  must  expect  at  times  to  be  both  disreputable  and 
in  danger,  especially  in  these  critical  times  of  change. 

We  are  disturbed,  since  we  take  our  Quakerism  seriously, 
at  some  of  the  talk  we  hear  about  Westtown  School.  We 
are  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  same  type 
of  successful,  practical  men  who  now  control  nearly  all  our 
other  schools  and  colleges.  Because,  while  we  appreciate  all 
that  these  persons  do  in  the  way  of  equipment,  meeting  de- 
ficits, improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  in  all  material  ways, 
we  wonder  whether  they  can  build  up  a  school  that  will  be 
the  embodiment  of  a  great  spiritual  principle;  money  and 
equipment,  menus  and  sleeping  quarters  do  not  make  or  mar 
a  school  essentially;  and  if  all  this  great  expenditure  of  money 
on  Westtown  that  will  take  place  in  the  next  few  years  is  not 
definitely  dedicated  to  working  out  a  clear-cut,  well-defined, 
spiritual  ideal,  we  fear  lest  at  the  end  of  this  era  we  shall  have 
simply  a  first-class  school,  efficient,  adequately  manned,  but 
essentially  like  any  other  good  school  and  not  essentially  a 
modern  expression  of  a  living  Quakerism.  There  is  talk  on 
the  part  of  some  in  authority  that  we  should  take  down  all 
barriers  between  Friends  and  others,  and  that  Westtown  should 
be  simply  a  first-rate  co-educational  school,  with  no  particular 
sectarian  bias.  Perhaps  there  are  a  few  young  Friends  who 
think  so,  but  very  few;  the  rank  and  file  value  especially  the 
distinctly  Quaker  atmosphere  of  the  School ;  and  they  do  not 
view  with  satisfaction  what  seems  a  set  against  this  atmos- 
phere. 

Do  we  then  want  to  dictate  to  those  whose  influence  is  now 
most  potent  in  the  Yearly  Meeting?  Not  at  all;  but  we  ask 
you  to  remember  that  there  is  now  growing  up  in  your  midst 
a  generation  of  young  people  who  do  not  want  the  things  they 
care  most  about  irretrievably  compromised  and  thrown  away 
in  the  next  ten  years.  We  are  sometimes  made  to  distrust 
the  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  progress  away 
from  the  essentials  of  our  Quaker  tradition,  which  seems  to 
govern  so  much  of  the  thinking  of  to-day.  And  have  we  not 
a  right  to  ask  you  to  go  very  slowly  in  taking  away,  now  that 
you  are  in  control,  some  of  those  things  which  we  value  most 
highly?  May  we  not  insist  that  you  learn  first  of  all  how  in 
earnest  we  are;  that  you  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  great 
new  life  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  our  Meeting. 

When,  a  few  years  from  now,  we  come  to  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, we  do  not  care  to  find  a  Westtown  that,  in  case 
of  war,  will  be  afraid  of  an  anti-Quaker  alumni  sentiment;  a 
Westtown  that  will  be  distressed  because  some  earnest  young 
people  met  there  to  discuss  the  newer  radicalism;  a  West- 
town  that  will  be  efficient,  well-fed,  colorless,  and  non-Friendly. 
We  do  not  want  to  find  that  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  become 
a  conforming  Yearly  Meeting;  we  want  it  to  be  a  radical,  an 
unpopular,  an  advancing  Yearly  Meeting;  a  meeting  dedicated 
to  the  strictest  discipleship  to  Jesus,  open  to  ideas,  alive  to 
responsibilities,  full  of  spiritual  power. 

[By  request,  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  above  article 
is  withheld.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  author  is  a  Young 
Friend  who  has  a  particular  love  for  our  Society  and  a  burning 
desire  that  it  live  up  to  the  standards  of  its  founder  as  applied 
to  the  conditions  of  to-day. — Eds.] 


THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP. 

Our  hearts  are  full  of  thankfulness  as  we  think  of  our  Young 
Friends'  Meeting  on  First-day  of  Yearly  Meeting  week.  In 
very  truth  it  did  seem  to  be  a  meeting  called  of  God  and  one 
in  which  we  were  all  looking  to  Him  and  not  depending  on 
each  other.  As  we  settled  so  quickly  into  that  wonderful 
silence,  we  knew  that  many  hearts  were  welcoming  with  ex- 
pectancy the  opportunity  of  worshipping  together.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  found  in  the  "Ministry  of  Silence"  a 
wonderful  sense  of  fellowship  in  worship?  After  about  forty 
minutes  of  this  throbbing  silence  came  a  prayer  that  seemed 
to  break  out  of  rather  than  into  the  silence.  The  prayer  at 
the  close  was  the  expression  of  a  tremendous  longing  of  all 
hearts.    It  was  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  our  meeting  and 
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a  pleading  that  in  this  time  of  unrest, — of  many  voices,  

Christ  might  show  us  the  way  and  guide  our  steps.  It  was 
a  dedication  of  our  lives  in  absolutely  willing  service  as  His 
workers.  As  that  room  full  of  young  people  stood  at  the 
close  of  that  prayer  for  one  breathless  moment  in  utter  aban- 
donment of^self,  in  an  act  of  silent  dedication,  Christ  seemed 
indeed  to  pour  out  His  blessing  richly  on  us. 

M.  J.  M. 

"One.  only  one  infallible  guide  have  we,  that  Spirit  which 
embraces  all,  which  permeates  each  individual,  and  which 
has  put  into  all  of  us  the  desire  to  seek  the  good ,  the  same  Spirit 
which  works  in  the  tree  that  it  may  grow  toward  the  sun, 
which  operates  in  the  flower  that  it  may  scatter  seed  in  the 
Autumn,  and  which  dwells  in  us  unconsciously  that  we  may 
be  drawn  toward  one  another."  Tolstoy. 

This  thought  from  Tolstoy  seemed  to  me  to  express  very 
fully  the  thought  which  inspired  the  meeting  of  Young  Friends 
held  on  First-day  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  and  I  feel  that 
many  of  us  through  our  various  Fellowship  groups  have  come 
to  appreciate  more  and  more  our  one  infallible  Guide,  and  to 
seek  the  good  which  He  alone  can  give. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  that  so  many  of  our 
younger  members  are  thinking  much  more  seriously  than 
ever  before  along  such  lines,  and  it  should  be  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  those  of  riper  experience  that  it  is  so. 

I'm  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  forbearance  of  those  who 
understood  our  desire  to  get  together  in  the  presence  of  God 
alone  and  were  willing  to  trust  us  directly  to  His  care  knowing 
that  good  would  surely  come  from  such  a  gathering. 

"And  they  were  all  taught  of  God." 

Bertha  Balderston. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  YEARLY  MEETING. 

As  one  leaves  the  warm  fellowship  of  two  weeks  of  delight- 
ful association  with  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  if  he  ventures  to  set  down  the  first  hasty  reaction 
to  what  he  has  seen  and  felt  during  those  days,  always  hoping 
that  they  may  be  taken  only  as  first  impressions  and  therefore 
only  suggestive. 

The  first  is  the  evidence  of  extreme  activity.  If  anyone  has 
pictured  William  Penn's  youthful  successors  always  taking  a 
slow,  measured  stride,  always  having  abundant  leisure  for  the 
niceties  of  life,  with  nothing  to  do  but  meditate,  in  mystical 
contemplation,  let  him  hear  these  young  Quakers  enumerate 
the  number  of  Committees  of  which  they  are  members,  and 
let  him  see  the  activity  of  these  groups  at  their  various  duties. 
Extreme  activity  in  Meeting  obligations  is  a  mild  expression 
of  one's  first  impression. 

Even  more  noticeable  is  the  evidence  of  social  mobility. 
The  very  atmosphere  one  breathes  makes  one  wonder  when 
he  goes  to  bed  if  he  may  not  wake  up  to  find  some  new  order 
ushered  in  "while  men  slept."  The  language  is  such  that  he 
wonders  if  some  new  Esperanto  has  suddenly  sprung  into 
existence — Bolshevism,  Young  Democracy,  Socialism, — what 
do  all  these  strange  terms  mean  on  the  lips  of  Young  Friends 
everywhere?  Everyone  is  alert,  everyone  takes  some  side 
temporarily,  quietly  hastening  to  explain  that  he  withholds 
final  judgment  and  for  the  present  refuses  to  be  tagged  with 
any  label. 

But  everybody  is  sure  that  some  more  vital  interpretation 
of  Christianity  must  find  expression  here  in  Philadelphia  (as 
well  as  elsewhere),  or  the  future  is  foreboding. 

The  zeal  with  which  Young  Friends  are  conducting  this 
quest  impresses  one.  Personal  comfort  or  private  fortune 
have  little  weight  with  most  of  these  seekers,  if  only  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  their  contribution,  can  be  made 
clear. 

Another  interesting  reaction  which  one  senses  at  once  is 
that  the  busiest  persons,  and  those  most  agitated  over  the 
present  Social  Order,  though  having  abundant  sympathy  with 
those  who  worship  in  any  other  fashion,  are  deeply  convinced 
of  the  value  of  meetings  held  on  the  "Basis  of  Silence,"  and 
the  "  Free  Gospel  Ministry."   Often  those  most  forward-look- 


ing in  their  political  ideals  are  most  urgent  in  maintaining  the 
claims  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  which  is  a  "chip  off  of  the  old 
block."  Nor  is  this  strange.  Were  not  early  Friends  far 
ahead  of  others  in  their  political  ideals?  But  they  never 
separated  their  hope  of  realizing  these  ideals  from  spiritual 
worship.  One  thing,  however,  the  observer  frankly  feels  is 
a  lack.  Every  great  forward  social  and  political  move  has 
had  as  its  forerunners  daring  prophets,  preachers  of  spiritual 
power  who  by  their  messages  inspired  a  holy  faith  in  the 
ability  of  righteousness  to  conquer.  These  preachers  of 
power  one  misses.  He  feels  the  talent  is  there,  but  it  hasn't 
come  forth  and  realized  itself.  The  inspiration  which  youth 
can  give  by  venturing  out  to  declare  the  "unsearchable 
riches"  one  feels  is  latent.    When  will  it  come  to  light? 

Evidence  of  the  value  of  such  messages  was  demonstrated 
at  the  Young  Friends'  Meeting  for  Worship  on  Yearly  Meet- 
ing First-day.  The  first  half-hour  of  silent  waiting  was  deep- 
ly impressive.  The  most  obtuse  could  not  but  feel  that  Christ 
was  the  true  head  of  that  group  of  350  Young  Friends.  And 
yet.how  much  we  would  have  missed  if  one  Young  Friend  had 
not  led  us  back  to  Him  who  was  sent  to  "preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives."  Brief  though  the  message  was,  every  word 
struck  fire.  The  whole  maelstrom  of  social  problems  was  in 
a  moment  linked  up  with  the  personality  of  the  Living  Christ 
and  one  felt  instantly  a  glow  of  hope.  The  vocal  prayers 
served  also  to  deepen  this  sense  of  hope.  If  we  are  to  make  an 
appeal,  it  would  not  be  for  a  professional,  or  even  necessarily 
a  recognized  ministry,  but  rather  for  a  preaching  order,  of 
young  men  and  women  who  exercise  faithfully  their  gift,  who 
are  able  to  take  our  social  vision  and  aspirations  and  couple 
them  up  with  the  Personal  Christ  in  a  Gospel  of  Life. 

Two  weeks  of  this  busy  life,  punctuated  with  the  searching 
periods  of  worship,  beget  courage.  We  are  ready  to  call  not 
for  easier  tasks  but  for  greater  strength,  and  we  believe  more 
than  ever  that  all  Young  Friends  everywhere  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  New  Day. 

Clarence  E.  Pickett. 


(By  a  Present  Westtown  Boy.) 

Yearly  Meeting  week  has  come  and  gone  with  all  of  its 
important  business  and  intermingling  of  people.  It  is  another 
strong  link  in  the  chain  of  memories  that  I  will  always  carry 
with  me  from  my  year  at  Westtown.  Probably  the  greatest 
impression  of  the  meetings  was  the  whole-hearted  sincerity 
of  the  men  and  the  clear  statements  of  their  convictions  to 
the  meeting.  I  had  glimpsed  many  of  the  men  at  Westtown 
and  had  heard  of  many  as  celebrities,  and  it  was  good  to  find 
that  these  were  but  clear-thinking,  common  men  after  all. 

The  meetings  were  exceedingly  interesting,  even  to  us 
younger  folks.  However,  out  from  all  will  stand  that  im- 
pressive meeting  of  Young  Friends'  First-day  afternoon,  the 
inspirational  gathering  Fifth-day  morning,  and  the  great 
business  meeting  of  the  week,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  It  was  then  that  those  of  the  Westtown  of  to-day.  who 
were  there,  realized  what  it  really  is  and  with  what  feeling 
it  is  held  by  all  who  have  known  it.  We  sat  on  the  edge  of  our 
benches  and  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  changed.  When  I 
thought  that  the  reason  I  am  here  this  year  is  because  West- 
town  is  what  it  is  to-day  and  of  the  standing  it  is  gaining  all 
over  the  country,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  make  the  change  discussed.  As  I  sat  there.  1  wondered, 
would  not  more  have  been  accomplished  in  five  minutes  for 
the  betterment  of  Westtown,  than  in  the  whole  afternoon,  if 
sufficient  funds  had  been  appropriated  for  more  real,  live  voung 
men  to  teach  by  their  examples,  true  right  principles  and  at 
the  same  time  give  new  life  to  Westtow  n 

The  great  mass  of  social  intermingling  of  both  the  old  and 
young  folks,  was  impressive.  In  fact,  about  every  phase  in 
connection  with  the  yearly  gathering  was  of  interest.  So  I 
go  back  to  school  with  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship,  which 
was  ever  manifest  and  the  conviction  Strengthened,  that 
Friends'  doctrines  are  truly  right. 

K.  \\  .  K. 
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(By  a  Western  Friend  Attending  for  the  First  Time.) 

For  six  years,  ever  since  I  have  known  Westtown  and 
Eastern  Friends.  1  have  wanted  to  go  to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  I  had  heard  from  my  Westtown  friends  that  it 
was  a  great  social  time  when  one  could  see  many  old  ac- 
quaintances; also  had  1  heard  of  some  of  the  things  done  and 
of  talks  given,  so  my  desire  to  be  there  was  well  aroused  when 
the  week  was  laid  out  like  a  panorama  before  me.  I  gazed 
with  wondering  eyes  at  the  whole  proceeding  from  the  "set- 
tling" of  the  first  business  session  on  Second-day  morning  to 
the  last  of  the  long  one  on  Sixth-day  and  felt  myself  a  real 
part  of  it  all,  especially  on  Fifth-day,  during  the  meeting  in 
the  morning  and  the  Westtown  discussion  in  the  afternoon. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me  about  Yearly  Meeting 
was  that  it  was  like  a  huge  Monthly  Meeting  en  masse.  In 
fact,  the  whole  thing  was  en  masse — the  people,  the  business 
carried  on,  and  the  Spirit  heaped  up  and  manifold  hovering 
over  and  enveloping  all  with  a  kind  of  wondrous  security. 
It  was  all  so  vast.  Before  the  first  day  was  over,  I  realized 
that  there  were  embodied  in  Yearly  Meeting  all  the  elements 
which  even  a  modern  psychologist  would  want — the  social, 
which  was  apparent  at  the  lunch  hour;  the  mental,  which 
was  a  necessity  if  one  kept  up  with  all  the  business  of  the 
meeting;  the  physical,  for  one  must  be  "physically  fit"  to 
sit  through  the  long  sessions,  especially  must  this  be  so  of  the 
Clerk;  and  the  spiritual,  which  was  felt  by  all  as  such  a  living 
Power. 

Most  of  the  committees  that  reported  I  had  heard  of  be- 
fore, but  had  never  gotten  them  straightened  out  and  related 
one  to  another  in  one  big  whole,  as  I  did  at  this  time.  I 
realized  afresh  the  large  volume  of  the  business  that  is  carried 
on  by  them.  Handling  articles  and  dollars  by  the  thousands 
was  an  every-day  affair  to  them.  It  seemed  to  me  as  each 
report  of  work  accomplished  was  read,  that  each  committee 
had  met  the  need  of  the  hour  in  this  last  most  remarkable 
year  in  our  history.  Hearing  all  these  reports  and  getting 
each  related  to  the  other  was  like  a  spring  house-cleaning  in 
Philadelphia  Quakerism  in  work  done  and  an  incentive  to 
go  on  into  another  year  with  renewed  vigor  for  more. 

The  spirit  of  unity  and  good  fellowship  that  was  felt  by  all 
who  were  there  kept  all  differences  of  opinion  wholesome  and 
really  profitable.  So,  best  of  all  my  impressions,  was  this 
indefinable  Presence  and  Leading  that  is  found  in  the  best 
and  the  truest  of  Friends'  Meetings — this  Spirit  Beautiful  that 
makes  it  possible  to  say  of  Friends,  "  Many  and  varied  are 
their  interests  and  great  is  the  good  thereof." 

J.  R.  K. 


STATUS  OF  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  GROUPS— SPRING, 

1919. 

The  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee 
is  now  in  direct  contact  with  eleven  Young  Friends'  Groups 
within  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with  four  groups  in  other  Yearly 
Meetings  and  with  five  groups  in  non-Quaker  colleges. 

The  college  groups  characteristically  take  the  form  of  Meet- 
ings for  Worship  and  exist  for  the  uniqueness  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  religious  needs  of  the  collegian.  Their  forma- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  Quaker- 
ism as  a  denomination  but  to  be  the  result  of  the  spontaneous 
and  normal  necessity  for  worship  that  is  essentially  democratic 
and  spiritual.  Nothing  less  than  this  could  support  them  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowded  college  schedule.  Since  the  report 
in  The  Friend  of  Twelfth  Month  19,  1918,  Mt.  Holyoke  has 
felt  the  push  of  this  necessity  and  started  a  meeting  with  four 
present  at  the  first  meeting.  There  is  something  that  harks 
back  to  seventeenth  century  Quakerism  in  the  joy  of  these 
newly  formed  groups  and  in  the  contagious  appeal  which  they 
make  in  their  unconventional  simplicity. 

The  groups  outside  of  college  normally  appear  to  take  the 
form  of  fellowship  groups,  These  individuals  already  have 
the  meeting  for  worship  and  lack  the  frank  discussion  element 
and  the  give-and-take  intellectually  and  religiously  that  sur- 
rounds the  collegian.   The  fact,  however,that  they  are  usually 


Fellowships  rather  than  Study  Circles  or  Round  Tables  tes- 
tifies again  to  the  spiritual  purpose  which  inspires  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole.  The  fact  furthermore  that  they  are  Fel- 
lowships rather  than  Christian  Endeavors  is  significant. 
Lansdowne  was  the  first  Philadelphia  group  to  be  organized 
and  it  followed  the  method  of  familiar  Young  Peoples'  Groups 
in  other  places  along  Christian  Endeavor  lines.  The  fact 
that  this  form  was  not  followed  by  any  other  Philadelphia 
group  and  that  it  was  later  abandoned  by  Lansdowne  suggests 
the  explanation  that  this  particular  form  is  not  indigenous  to 
the  genius  of  "unpastoral"  Quakerism.  A  recent  circulating 
letter  sent  to  the  different  neighborhoods  discloses  the  follow- 
ing facts:  Haverford  has  not  met  regularly  since  the  departure 
of  the  Reconstructionists;  Fallsington  is  held  only  in  the 
Summer  months;  Moorestown  has  not  organized  as  a  Young 
Friends'  group  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  need  felt  in  other 
districts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  largely  met  there  by 
a  very  effective  Bible  class  under  the  leadership  of  Harvey 
Borton.  The  symposium  therefore  is  of  the  nine  remaining 
groups. 

Subject  Matter. — The  pamphlet  of  Discussion  topics  is- 
sued by  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  last  Fall  has  been 
used  by  about  one-half  of  the  groups  with  apparent  success. 
Fosdick's  "Meaning  of  Prayer"  and  "Meaning  of  Faith" 
have  been  used  also  as  starting  points  for  discussion.  The 
subject  of  Missions  has  claimed  part  of  the  time  of  every 
group  reporting  and  seems  to  be  making  a  continually  stronger 
appeal.  This  is  partially  because  the  modern  missionary 
movement  has  a  definite  and  scientific  and  comprehensive 
program  which  satisfies  the  intellectual  demand  and  which 
appeals  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  heroism  and  religious 
abandon  of  youth.  Any  world-conquest  idea— international 
and  idealistic  and  dangerous  and  rewarding— touches  a  vital 
nerve  in  the  generation  which  looks  forward  rather  than  back- 
ward for  its  Utopia. 

On  the  face  of  it  one  would  expect  the  topics  suggested  on 
the  Social  Order  would  capture  the  interests  of  the  local  groups 
for  exactly  the  above  reason.  The  appeal  is  inherently  the 
same  possibly  but  there  are  at  least  two  obstacles  in  the  path. 
In  the  first  place  (and  very  fortunately  doubtless  for  the  social 
order)  it  is  a  fact  of  psychology  that  a  young  person  is  normally 
absorbed  up  to  a  point  of  self-liberation  in  personal  rather 
than  social  religion.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  inevitable 
discord  is  recognized  between  the  existing  social  order  and  the 
personal  idealism  evolved  from  much  struggle,  no  program 
presents  which  appeals  to  the  intensely  spiritual  and  pragmatic 
demands  of  this  period.  I  n  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  problem 
demands  the  mature  intellectual  equipment  of  the  keenest 
adults  and  solutions  thus  far  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
academic.  Possibly  the  best  background  for  a  later  interest 
can  be  fostered  at  this  period  by  developing  the  instinct  for 
social  service  and  helping  the  one  life  to  find  itself.  After 
all  the  one  life  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  social  order,  and 
we  are  at  best  thinking  of  men  and  not  machinery. 

The  favorite  topics  are  those  which  deal  with  Christian 
and  Quaker  fundamentals. 

Worship. — One  of  the  questions  in  the  symposium  sent  to 
each  group-leader  was:  Has  there  been  any  apparent  deepen- 
ing during  the  year  in  the  worship  of  your  group? 

All  the  reports  stated  with  varying  degrees  of  assurance 
that  it  seemed  as  though  there  has  been  a  deepening  of  spiritual 
life  during  the  year,  though  only  three  report  any  increase  in 
vocal  expression  either  in  the  fellowship  meetings  or  in  the 
regular  meetings  in  the  meeting-house. 

One  group  has  taken  the  initiative  in  arranging  a  course  of 
lectures  for  the  neighborhood  during  the  winter  on  the  new 
social  order;  another  group  is  planning  to  visit  and  to  help 
support  the  smaller  meetings  in  its  Monthly  Meeting;  another 
has  visited  the  different  Friends'  institutions  of  philanthropy 
in  Philadelphia  and  promoted  individual  social  service  through 
the  interest  aroused.  One  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  young  Friends'  group,  has  decided  to  hold  monthly 
meetings  during  the  Summer  in  the  evening  in  order  that  more 
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young  Friends  may  attend.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  the 
croups  feel  a  new  responsibility  for  their  support  of  the  regular 
.Meetings  for  Worship,  although  no  one  of  them  feels  satisfied 
with  the  result  thus  far  achieved. 

The  circulating  letter  asked  for  a  brief  description  of  one 
ot  the  most  successful  meetings  of  the  year.  A  few  of  these 
both  from  Philadelphia  and  other  groups  follow  as  a  comple- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Local  Groups. 

The  Twelfth  Street  Fellowship  is  one  of  those  which 
meets  in  the  evening  after  an  informal  early  supper.  We 
partake  of  tea  and  sandwiches  around  the  open  fire,  and  the 
leader  for  the  day  then  opens  the  discussion.  At  a  recent 
meeting  the  first  three  queries  were  the  subject,  particularly 
the  third  one,  relative  to  a  free  Gospel  ministry.  Our  chair- 
man pointed  out  that  as  the  Society  of  Friends  is  growing 
more  highly  educated,  our  ministry  is  becoming  far  more 
intellectual  than  was  formerly  usual,  and  raised  the  question, 
What  is  our  present  ideal  for  the  ministry?  Many  points 
of  view  were  brought  to  light.  Some  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  intellectual  leadership  in  a  minister,  others  considered 
that  experience  provided  the  best  training.  The  value  of 
fellowships  like  our  own,  in  this  respect,  was  mentioned,  with 
the  warning  that  their  influence  on  the  meeting  at  large  might 
be  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  highly  trained  ministers  ac- 
customed to  preach  long  sermons.  After  a  very  lively  dis- 
cussion, the  meeting  closed  with  a  period  of  earnest  and 
aspiring  worship,  and  the  prayer  that  we  might  all  do  our 
share  in  maintaining  a  truly  spiritual  ministry. 

Wilmington. — I  believe  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  our 
group  that  when  those  who  have  been  away  with  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  return,  they  shall  not  find  that 
either  meeting, — particularly  the  younger  group — has  re- 
mained in  a  rut  and  that  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  the 
vision  and  inspiration  and  consequent  spiritual  deepening 
that  they  have  attained.  We  do  not  want  them  to  lose — 
through  our  own  lack  of  understanding — their  desire  for 
service.  We  must  be  ready  to  meet  them  on  a  spiritual  plane 
comparable  to  their  needs  and  not  pull  them  down  to  a  lower 
level  through  our  own  spiritual  inanition.  For  this  reason 
we  had  our  last  meeting  on  welfare  work  in  Wilmington  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  in  some  manner  ally  ourselves  with  a 
suitable  form  of  service  in  which  they  will  be  interested  and 
bring  to  us  ideas,  advice  and  inspiration.  Conditions  in 
Wilmington — lack  of  housing  and  playgrounds,  etc. — are 
particularly  well  suited  to  this.  We  feel  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  be  of  service  in  a  practical  way  which  will  not 
only  bind  ourselves  closer  together,  but  will  maintain  the  in- 
terest of  those  returning  to  our  group  after  their  work  abroad. 

Winona  (Ohio)  Fellowship. — Subject:  (General  Topic  3 
in  pamphlet).  How  would  you  answer  the  statement  made 
in  view  of  this  war,  that  "God  must  be  either  almighty,  but 
not  all-loving,  or  else  all-loving  but  not  almighty?"  Why 
does  God  permit  this  hideous  war?  Does  it  seem  to  you  that 
He  accepts  any  responsibility  for  it  or  who  is  responsible? 
Why  does  He  not  answer  the  prayers  of  His  people  for  peace? 

First-day  night  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Eleventh  Month 
was  a  biting  night  out-of-doors,  so  it  was  particularly  pleasant 
to  gather  with  the  Winona  Fellowship  Group  in  the  cordial 
living-room  of  one  of  its  members. 

There  was  a  live  discussion  in  which  practically  every  one 
present  took  part.  I  was  struck  particularly  with  two  things 
in  the  manner  of  discussion.  The  first  was  the  freedom  from 
dogmatism.  In  other  words,  the  members  were  not  proclaim- 
ing opinions  but  submitting  ideas.  The  second  was  the  re- 
strained frankness — which  sounds  paradoxical — with  which 
they  expressed  themselves.  What  I  mean  is  that  they  showed 
restraint  in  not  abandoning  themselves  to  the  use  of  merely 
graceful  or  of  stereotyped  phrases  for  the  sake  of  effect;  nor 
to  the  expression  of  those  cynical  little  doubts  which  perhaps 
the  most  of  us  are  troubled  by  at  times  and  which  are  most 
likely  to  fly  forth  in  a  discussion  of  this  sort  and  trouble  our 
neighbors.  At  the  same  time  ideas  were  expressed  frankly, 
thoughtfully  and  fearlessly. 


Finally,  the  leader  summed  up  very  adequately  the  ideas 
which  had  been  gleaned  from  the  discussion.  The  general 
conclusion  was  that  God  is  both  almighty  and  all-loving;  that 
because  He  is  all-loving  He  has  permitted  the  war  and  not 
because  He  was  powerless  to  check  it.  And  the  proof  to  each 
individual  of  this  conclusion  can  lie  only  with  the  strength  of 
the  faith  in  his  own  soul. 

The  silence  which  followed  the  discussion  was  vivid  and 
filled,  so  to  speak,  with  a  spirit  of  search. 

Afterward  I  thought  that  it  was  indeed  rightly  said  of  God 
by  the  poet  of  Bengal,  "Thou  hast  made  me  known  to  friends 
whom  I  knew  not;  thou  hast  given  me  seats  in  homes  not  my 
own,  thou  hast  brought  the  distant  near  and  made  a  home 
for  the  stranger."  For  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  Fel- 
lowship, wherein  they  have  expressed  their  deepest  selves  and 
have  not  been  ashamed,  that  these  who  have  known  each  other 
outwardly  from  childhood  have  really  touched  at  last. 

Arch  Street  Fellowship. — One  of  our  meetings  seems 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  each  member  present. 
The  subject  discussed  was  "  Forms  of  Worship  and  How  They 
Minister."  This  included  "Individual  Meditation,  a  Living 
Silence  and  Ministry."  The  topics  are  full  of  meaning  to 
all  who  have  longed  for  deepening  of  their  spiritual  lives  and 
so  1  believe  each  individual  member  of  the  group  was  more 
alert  for  the  help  which  came  from  the  others  in  the  group. 

The  importance  of  our  having  our  minds  and  hearts  pre- 
pared for  worship  when  going  to  Meeting  was  spoken  of,  and 
of  not  going  with  our  mind  filled  with  other  things,  depending 
upon  someone  else  to  "fill  our  lamps  and  light  them."  Some 
of  our  group  expressed  their  appreciation  of  our  opportunity 
for  individual  worship  in  a  Friends'  Meeting  and  also  expressed 
their  difficulty  in  making  use  of  the  opportunity. 

We  had  a  number  of  interesting  visitors,  among  them  two 
young  men  who  were  to  go  abroad  to  enter  reconstruction 
work,  a  young  man  who  is  studying  to  be  a  foreign  missionary 
from  another  denomination,  a  stranger  who  had  never  been 
in  a  Friendly  gathering  before,  and  an  old  man  who  is  a  min- 
ister in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Each  one  contributed  some 
very  earnest  helpful  remarks. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  time  of  real  heart  searching  and  longing, 
and  there  have  been  a  number  of  expressions  of  thankfulness 
for  that  meeting. 

Media  Fellowship. — The  meeting  which  stands  out  most 
clearly,  I  believe,  was  that  in  which  we  discussed  the  Queries. 
Each  member  of  the  group  answered  the  first  three  Queries 
as  if  they  were  personal  questions  and  sent  the  answers  to  the 
leader  for  the  evening.  It  was  impossible  for  the  leader  to 
make  summaries,  so  all  of  the  individual  replies  were  read 
anonymously.  It  was  most  interesting  to  notice  that,  while 
the  wording  of  the  answers  differed  considerably,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  fundamental  similarity  in  them — as  if  our  searching 
had  carried  us  below  our  surface  differences  to  a  great  element- 
ary unity.  Our  feeling  was  that  the  Queries  fill  a  very  real 
need  in  our  lives  and  in  our  meetings  as  long  as  they  are 
answered  earnestly  and  sincerely  as  individual  questions  by 
each  one  of  us.  The  following  are  samples  of  the  original 
answers : — 

Answers  to  First  Query. — In  the  last  few  months  1  have  rather 
regularly  attended  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline.  M\ 
body  has  gotten  there  on  time,  but  my  spirit  is  usually  lift  eon 
or  twenty  minutes  late.  This  first  interval  is  occupied  in 
observation  and  speculation  as  to  who  will  be  likelv  to  speak. 

.  .  .  Outwardly  I  am  clear  of  all  unbecoming  behavior. 
I  can't  say  as  much  for  what  goes  on  in  my  mind! 

1  regularly  attend  our  meetings  and  am  sometimes  late. 
While  in  meeting  1  am  generally  clear  of  all  unbecoming  be- 
havior as  far  as  outward  actions  are  concerned  except  111  our 
Monthly  Meetings,  for  1  sometimes  go  to  sloop  in  them.  1 
cannot  say  that  my  thoughts  are  always  in  the  right  place 
while  I  am  in  meeting. 

Answers  to  Second  Query. — I  feel  that  I  have  a  good  measure 
of  good-will  toward  others,  and  1  agree  with  most  of  our  mem- 
bers on  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  Christianity  and  Quakerism. 
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I  find  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  applying 
these  principles.  1  note  with  horror  that  influential  Friends 
support  Liberty  Loans,  while  others  use  the  manners  and 
diversions  of  "high  society."  With  these  I  do  not  feel  at 
unity  and  their  numbers  are  sufficient  to  make  me  anxious 
for  our  Society. 

1  believe  1  am  fairly  free  from  tale-bearing,  though  I  some- 
times feel  a  guilty  delight  at  hearing  a  bit  of  gossip. 

I  have  had  no  differences  that  required  adjustment. 

1  think  I  love  all  except  one  or  two  in  our  meeting  and  I'm 
soon  going  to  love  them.  I  discourage  and  abhor  tale-bearing 
and  detraction  in  other  people,  but  I  occasionally  indulge  in 
them  myself  under  the  pretext  of  developing  powers  of  char- 
acter analysis.    This  I  believe  is  an  iniquitous  luxury. 

Answer  lo  Third  Query. — I  cherish  with  all  my  heart  a  waiting 
spiritual  worship  and  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  believing  that 
they  are  the  only  services  which  can  meet  my  needs.  I  have 
little  sympathy,  therefore,  with  habitual  speaking,  which 
seems  to  me  often  to  be  only  a  compromise  with  paid  ministry. 

Haddonfield. — "What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Christian"  was 
the  topic  for  consideration  at  what  proved  to  be  the  most 
impressive  meeting  of  the  Haddonfield  Fellowship  during  the 
past  year.  Somehow  or  other,  while  we  are  interested  in  the 
kind  of  topics  which  encourage  intellectual  discussion,  yet  we 
were  not  really  satisfied  afterwards,  with  any  meeting  which 
failed  to  become  devotional  rather  than  merely  intellectual  in 
its  character.  "What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Christian"  opens  up 
at  once  a  realization  of  two  things,  our  spiritual  condition  as 
it  is,  and  our  spiritual  condition  as  it  ought  to  be — as  Christ 
would  have  it.  So,  naturally  as  we  thought  and  spoke  of  what 
is  meant  by  one-hundred  per  cent.  Christianity  and  measured 
ourselves  by  our  faith  and  our  lives  and  noted  our  deficiencies, 
the  meeting  began  to  turn  to  the  real  Source  of  strength  and 
there  was  soon  a  feeling  that  He  was  there  in  our  midst. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting  Group. — The  consensus  of 
opinion  in  our  group  is  that  the  meeting  on  Personal  Answers 
to  Queries  i,  2,  3  and  4  was  the  most  successful.  Perhaps 
the  setting  of  the  meeting  had  much  to  do  with  its  marked 
success;  for,  given  a  moonlit  night,  a  bit  of  shadowy  wood- 
land, a  camp-fire,  casting  its  light  circles  up  into  the  tall  trees 
and  around  about  on  a  group  of  some  thirty  people,  and  you 
have  the  twilight  conditions  that  make  for  confidences.  Given 
also  a  chairman  who,  with  sympathetic  insight,  has  culled 
from  the  answers  written  in  advance  by  each  self-searching 
individual  those  that  appeared  to  him  most  worthwhile  or 
striking;  and  this  same  chairman  gently  reading  to  the  group 
these  answers,  you  are  then  glad  of  the  half-light  or  of  the 
flickering  shadows  that  may  veil  the  tell-tale  expressions  of 
your  face  when  you  recognize  in  the  reading  the  newly  con- 
fessed thoughts  of  your  own  hearts.  You  hardly  realized 
before  how  confidentially  you  had  written  in  answering  on 
paper  for  yourself  those  time-honored  queries  that  have  be- 
come so  sadly  formalized  in  our  meetings  for  business.  But 
you  do  realize  now  with  a  certain  awe  indeed,  as  in  the  pauses 
of  the  reading  the  night  breezes  stir  the  branches  that  here  and 
here  again,  in  this  unconscious  touch  of  bitterness  or  defiance 
appear  traces  of  a  soul's  tragedy. 

The  tension  is  over,  the  fire  is  stirred  again,  the  sparks  rush 
upward  against  the  dark,  the  gleaming  light  broadens  over  the 
whole  group  seated  in  semi-circle  on  the  ground,  and  you 
realize  indeed  that  just  because  a  few  every-day  hard-working 
people  honestly  faced  the  facts  of  their  own  lives — in  one 
department  at  least — and  put  down  their  thoughts  on  paper 
in  the  retirement  of  their  own  homes,  we,  on  this  Summer 
evening  are  enabled  again  to  see  in  those  around  us  "souls 
mounting  up  to  God"  as  "the  sparks  fly  upward." 

Wanted:  a  Solution. — One  report  presents  an  interesting 
but  difficult  situation.  It  is  only  fair  to  print  it  anonymously, 
but  any  solutions  will  be  gladly  forwarded  to  the  author  from 
our  Young  Friends'  office. 

In  the  Summer  of  191 8  most  of  the  Friends  commenced 
meeting  on  alternate  First-day  evenings  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  back  of 


Friends'  testimonies  against  war.  It  was  felt  by  some  that 
this  would  widen  and  deepen  into  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  fundamentals  of  Friends'  beliefs.  No  course  of  study  was 
attempted  as  Friends  agreed  that  they  had  not  time  to  go 
into  anything  requiring  constructive  reading  or  connected 
study.  However,  they  seemed  to  feel  in  need  of  intercourse 
with  each  other  and  felt  perhaps  rather  vaguely  that  they 
could  draw  strength  from  these  bi-weekly  contacts  with  each 
other.  On  the  theory  that  anything  that  might  be  good  for 
one  should  be  open  and  free  to  every  one,  all  Friends  in  the 
neighborhood  were  invited  to  attend  regardless  of  age.  The 
Friendly  group  which  gathered  was  interested  and  I  think  not 
super-critical  at  the  beginning.  The  prospects  seemed  hope- 
ful, the  foundations  on  which  we  were  to  build  solid  and 
honest,  yet  we  commenced  to  realize  a  sense  of  failure  from  the 
first  evening. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  C.  O.  we  fell  into 
current  events — which  would  have  been  all  right  if  we  had 
been  out  for  information  instead  of  in  the  hope  that  we  could 
deepen  and  quicken  our  perceptions  of  Christianity  and  Quak- 
erism and  gain  strength  to  face  uncertain  war-time  tempers. 

The  freedom  of  expression  which  we  needed  was  hindered 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  pauses  which  could  have  been  op- 
portunities for  constructive  thinking  became  strained,  un- 
comfortable and  unfruitful.  We  were  unable  to  rescue  our- 
selves from  the  situation  by  an  open  talk  about  the  reasons 
leading  up  to  it,  because  we  couldn't  express  ourselves  frankly 
about  that  either.  It  was  a  beautiful  example  of  what  happens 
when  honesty  and  freedom  step  out  and  evasion  and  repression 
step  in. 

The  fact  that  there  were  eight  or  more  of  these  trying  meet- 
ings, all  well  attended,  shows  that  the  need  felt  for  them  was 
very  real  and  that  people  were  yet  hopeful  about  them. 

After  the  influenza  epidemic  five  or  six  young  people  met 
alone  thinking  that  perhaps  the  company  had  been  too  large 
and  unwieldly  before.  At  the  first  meeting  every  one  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not  being  satisfied  by  the  former  meetings 
nor  advancing  spiritually  by  means  of  them.  Further  meet- 
ings on  a  more  frank  and  thoughtful  basis  were  wanted,  but 
no  course  was  agreed  upon  and  the  common  aim  not  even 
mentioned,  so  that  we  were  not  able  to  keep  later  meetings 
on  a  level  with  the  first,  and  found  ourselves  again  baffled  in 
our  attempt  to  make  good  use  of  the  feeling  of  fellowship 
which  was  back  of  our  being  there.  Intolerance  and  a  certain 
impatience  crept  in.  Thus  it  was  proved  that  the  former 
restraint  was  not  wholly  put  upon  us  by  differences  in  age. 
1 1  seemed  better  not  to  meet  at  all  than  to  meet  as  we  were. 
So  we  are  waiting  for  a  time  until  we  discover  what  it  is  we 
lack  and  then  we  shall  try  to  supply  it  and  take  up  the  broken- 
off  experiment. 

What  is  the  trouble?  E.  S. 


RESIGNATION  OF  IRVIN  C.  POLEY. 

The  Editors  regret  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Irvin  C. 
Poley  from  our  Board,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  duties 
following  a  year  of  trying  cirumstances  which  in  themselves 
would  justify  the  step.  Although  of  late  he  has  been  unable 
to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Board  because  of  the  conditions 
which  compelled  his  resignation,  we  are  nevertheless  sorry 
to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  his  clear  thinking 
and  good  fellowship. 


NOTES. 

The  Westtown  Girls'  Northfield  Groups  and  the  Young 
Friends'  Committee. 
In  19 1 6  a  Westtown  Northfield  League  was  organized  to 
stand  back  of  the  Northfield  Groups  at  Westtown  and  to  hold 
together  those  who  had  been  to  the  Northfield  Conferences. 
This  latter  need  has  been  rather  submerged  into  the  Young 
Friends'  Movement  and  the  former  need  seemed  within  the 
scope  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee.  Margaret  H.  Bacon, 
who  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  Westtown  Northfield 
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l  eague,  suggested  that  a  sub-committee  from  the  Young 
Friends*  Conimittee  might  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  West- 
town  situation.  Accordingly,  on  Third  Month  7,  19 19,  the 
Young  Friends'  Committee  appointed  as  an  older  advisory 
committee  to  the  Westtown  Northfield  Groups — Margaret  H. 
Bacon,  Ruth  Thorp,  Edith  Stratton. 

Westtown  Conference  to  be  omitted  this  Spring.  Expla- 
nation later. 


Clarence  E.  Pickett  has  been  appointed  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Young  Friends'  Activities  of  the  Five  Years' 
Meeting  as  successor  to  Thomas  E.  Jones,  now  under  appoint- 
ment in  Japan.  Although  he  does  not  officially  enter  upon 
this  work  until  Sixth  Month  next,  Philadelphia  Young  Friends 
and  many  others  have  already  claimed  him  for  the  service 
for  which  he  seems  especially  qualified  in  the  development  of 
the  Young  Friends'  Movement  in  America.  During  his  two 
weeks'  work  at  the  Haverford  Graduate  School  he  has  found 
time  to  meet  with  the  Lansdowne,  Media  and  Germantown 
Young  Friends  and  to  speak  to  two  representative  groups  of 
Young  Friends  at  Twelfth  Street.  His  impressions  of  his 
visit  here  appear  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee. 
Who  Are  Members  of  the  Young  Friends'  Momement? 

All  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (Arch  Street) 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five  are  considered 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

LETTERS. 

From  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in  London  from 
the  twenty-second  of  Fifth  Month  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
same,  iqi8. 

Dear  Friends: — We  have  had  before  us  this  year  your  wel- 
come Epistle,  which  with  other  messages  from  across  the  ocean, 
has  brought  us  into  sympathy  with  a  great  many  Friends 
who  are  seeking  along  with  us  to  follow  the  way  of  Christ. 

As  we  turn  our  thoughts  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  all  Friends 
of  American  Yearly  Meetings,  we  cannot  but  remember  some 
of  the  deeper  experiences  of  Quaker  history  in  America,  the 
early  martyrdoms,  the  struggle  against  slavery,  the  strain  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  heart-searching  and  pain  of  di- 
vision within  the  Society,  the  more  recent  Civil  War  and  now 
the  fiery  trials  that  has  come  upon  all  of  us.  Our  loving  thoughts 
have  gone  out  to  you  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ever-increasing 
burden  of  war  that  now  presses  upon  you,  a  burden  which  is 
greater  even  than  when  your  Epistles  were  addressed  to  us. 
Our  Lord  never  led  us  to  expect  in  this  life  respite  from  con- 
flict or  freedom  from  tribulation,  but  our  hope  is  in  Him  who 
hath  overcome  the  world. 

We  give  thanks  for  our  common  heritage,  our  vision  of  the 
Light  that  lighteth  every  man,  our  reliance  on  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  We  rejoice  over  the  in- 
creasing bonds  of  friendship  between  all  who  bear  the  name  of 
"  Friend,"  believing  that  as  we  seek  to  walk  nearer  to  Christ, 
we  shall  become  participators  in  His  unfailing  Love  to  all  men. 
"  Divine  love  imposeth  no  rigorous  or  unreasonable  commands 
but  graciously  points  out  the  Spirit  of  brotherhood  and  the 
way  to  happiness,  in  attaining  which  it  is  necessary  that  we 
relinguish  all  that  is  selfish."  (John  Woolman).  The  way  of 
closer  union  lies  in  common  service  and  prayer. 

The  contribution  that  Friends  are  called  upon  to  make  to- 
wards the  purification  of  national  life  must  lead  us  along  paths 
of  adventure,  for  which  we  need  the  inspiration  of  a  new  vision. 
A  greater  faith  in  the  inherent  possibilities  of  Divine  life  in  all 
men,  seeking  to  express  itself  through  liberty  of  conscience  and 
obedience  to  Divine  inspiration  will  alone  give  us  courage 
to  go  forward  to  a  goal  but  dimly  seen. 

It  is  with  deep  thankfulness  in  our  hearts  that  we  watch 
the  stand  taken  by  many  of  your  members  in  upholding  the 
testimony  of  past  generations  of  Friends  against  the  unright- 
eousness of  all  war,  and  in  accepting  responsibility  for  the  deep- 
rooted  cankers  in  national  life  which  make  for  war,  we  pray 


automatically  members  of  the  Young  Friends'  Movement. 
Others  who  are  rendering  a  particular  service  to  the  work 
are  included  in  our  lists. 

Annual  Election  of  Officers. — Hitherto  officers  have 
been  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee.  This  year,  in  the 
hope  of  giving  everyone  a  larger  share  in  the  controlling  policy 
of  the  movement,  we  sent  a  ballot  with  the  invitation  to  our 
meeting  for  worship.  The  following  officers  (term  of  office 
beginning  after  the  Westtown  Conference)  were  elected  for 
the  year  1919-1920 — Chairman — Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Riverton,  N.  J.;  Vice-Chairman — Carroll  T.  Brown,  West- 
town,  Pa.;  Recording  Secretary — Mary  J.  Moon,  Morrisville, 
Pa.;  Treasurer — A.  Ernest  Nicholson,  Westville,  N.J. 

Edith  Stratton  has  been  reappointed  as  Executive  Secretary 
for  the  coming  year. 


COLUMBUS. 

Would  that  we  had  the  fortunes  of  Columbus, 

Sailing  his  caravels  a  trackless  way, 

He  found  a  Universe — he  sought  Cathay. 

God  give  such  dawn,  as  when,  his  venture  o'er, 

The  Sailor  looked  upon  San  Salvador. 

God  lead  us  past  the  setting  of  the  sun 

To  wizard  islands,  of  august  surprise; 

God  make  our  blunders  wise. 

— Vachel  Lindsay. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

that  whether  their  service  is  in  detention  in  camp  or  prison, 
with  its  subtle  temptations  of  loneliness  and  apparent  nega- 
tion of  effort,  in  the  absorbing  task  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
lief in  France  and  Russia,  or  in  working  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  purity  at  home,  they  may  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  Christ's 
abiding  presence  and  feel  themselves  strong  in  the  power  of 
His  might. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  opportunity  that  has  come  to  many 
of  our  younger  members  and  yours  of  drawing  into  closer  bonds 
of  fellowship,  as  they  are  privileged  to  minister  together  to 
the  suffering  in  Europe.  Our  love  goes  out,  too,  to  those  who 
have  felt  compelled  to  take  up  arms,  and  we  would  ask  that 
both  we  and  they  may  be  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  Him  who 
leads  into  all  the  Truth. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  watch  the  progress  of 
the  steps  that  are  being  taken  in  your  country  to  secure  the 
total  prohibition  of  alcoholic  drink.  We  believe  that  emanci- 
pation from  such  bondage  will  react  for  the  good  not  only  of 
America  but  of  the  whole  world. 

"The  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  God."  May  He  ena- 
ble you  and  us  to  be  courageous  and  persistent  in  our  endeavor 
to  seek  out  the  foundations  of  loyalty  and  justice  on  which 
alone  can  be  built  up  that  coming  peace  which  shall  raise  a 
new  world  to  the  glory  of  God. 

And  so,  dear  Friends,  we  salute  you  in  that  love  which  draws 
together  the  family  of  Christ  in  every  land. 

We  are  your  Friends. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

John  H.  Barlow. 

Clerk. 

Devonshire  House,  136,  Bishopsgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2. 


Society  of  Friends,  General  Meeting  for  Australia. 
267  George  Street,  Sydney. 

To  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Friends: — It  has  been  good  to  receive  kindl)  greeting 
from  our  Friends  from  overseas,  and  we  feel  great  svmpatln 
with  you,  dear  Friends,  because  of  what  you  are  suffering  from 
military  oppression.  The  frail  human  hear!  cries  out  amidst 
the  baptism  of  pain,  "Why  should  these  things  be,"  but 
through  dependence  upon  our  God  who  is  1  OVe,  we  learn  the 
secret;  already  we  can  see  the  first  glimmerings  of  I  bright*! 
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day  and  the  promise  of  a  future  such  as  has  not  hitherto  been 
known.     The  right  must  ultimately  triumph. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  although  we  have  had  two 
referenda  on  the  question  we  are  still  free  from  the  shackles 
of  conscription;  we  long  that  Australia  may  be  kept  free  from 
the  injustice  and  tyranny  which  is  being  meted  out  in  New 
Zealand  and  elsewhere.  Deep  interest  is  felt  in  the  work  of 
American  Friends  among  the  War  Victims  of  Europe  and  we 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  join  in  ever  so  small  a  way  in 
their  effort  to  relieve  suffering.  Some  of  our  own  young  men 
have  gone  to  assist  the  F.  A.  U.  and  F.  W.  V.  R.,  while  we  at 
home  are  doing  what  we  can  as  way  opens. 

Our  warmest  sympathy  flows  out  towards  those,  wherever 
they  may  be,  who  are  giving  up  all  for  conscience'  sake  and  our 
hope  and  prayer  is  that  strength  may  be  realized  for  every 
trial. 

We  appreciate  greatly  your  expression  of  loving  sympathy 
and  in  the  love  of  our  One  Master  remain  your  Friends. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  for  Aus- 
tralia. 

William  Cooper, 
Clerk. 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS.  Publican.  SAMUEL  J.  BUNTING.  Jr..  Personnel. 

REBECCA  CARTER,  Women's  Work.  J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

J.  LAWRENCE  LIPPINCOTT.  Chairman  Farm  Committee. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  IN  FRANCE. 


RUFUS  M.  JONES. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Society,  Friends  of 
both  hemispheres  have  joined  together  in  an  extensive  prac- 
tical undertaking  in  the  Friends'  Mission  for  the  relief  of  war 
victims  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  towns  in 
France.  Friends  of  the  two  countries  had  often  before  co- 
operated in  emergency  work,  but  in  former  cases  the  Friends 
of  one  country  had  always  done  the  actual  work  and  the  co- 
operation had  taken  the  form  of  funds  and  supplies.  English 
Friends  sent  large  amounts  of  money  to  assist  American 
Friends  in  their  work  for  Indians,  in  their  work  for  the  relief 
and  education  of  Freedmen,  and  for  the  work  of  the  Baltimore 
Association  in  North  Carolina  after  the  Civil  War. 

We  in  our  turn  assisted  English  Friends  in  their  efforts  to 
relieve  suffering  in  Ireland  during  the  great  potato  famine, 
and  we  took  a  small  financial  part  in  the  War  Victims'  Work 
of  1 870- 1 87 1,  while  committees  in  both  countries  assisted  the 
Doukhobors  to  migrate  to  America  and  to  find  land  and  homes 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  World  War,  American  Friends 
confined  their  efforts  to  raising  money  for  the  various  efforts 
in  which  English  Friends  were  engaged,  though  the  present 
writer  selected  and  sent  over  four  college  students,  two  from 
Haverford  and  two  from  Earlham,  for  the  Friends'  Ambu- 
lance Unit  and  secured  the  funds  for  their  travel  and  main- 
tenance. 

As  soon  as  America  entered  the  war  it  became  perfectly 
clear  that  we  ought  no  longer  to  confine  our  efforts  to  the  rais- 
ing of  funds.  It  seemed  to  be  our  manifest  duty  to  equip  and 
direct  a  body  of  relief  workers  in  some  of  the  suffering  sec- 
tions of  Europe.  Even  before  we  began  training  at  Haverford 
the  famous  hundred  men  of  Unit  No.  1,  we  had  already  sent 
a  few  volunteers  to  join  with  the  workers  of  the  War  Victims' 


Committee,  both  in  France  and  Russia.  While  Unit  No.  1 
was  on  the  ocean  expecting  to  work  independently  of  English 
Friends,  the  plans  were  being  completed  in  France  for  the  two 
groups  to  merge  together  in  a  united  Mission,  as  a  Bureau  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  It  was  a  bold  venture,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  right  step  to  take. 

At  first  the  amalgamation  was  not  easy,  both  groups  were 
Anglo-Saxon  and  they  were  both  in  the  main  composed  of 
Friends,  but  at  the  same  time  both  groups  had  marked  traits 
of  difference.  Habits  of  thought,  forms  and  accents  of 
speech,  typical  differences  in  native  humor,  characteristic 
preference  for  kinds  of  food,  and  many  other  contrasts,  sepa- 
rated the  men,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  merged  to- 
gether on  paper  and  by  their  common  aim.  The  English 
workers  were  older,  maturer  and  settled  in  their  more  or  less 
fixed  ways  of  work  and  life.  Our  men  were  often  hardly  more 
than  boys.  They  were  full  of  zest  and  enthusiasm.  They 
were  ready  for  any  amount  of  work,  but  they  were  American, 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Their  national  characteristics 
could  not  be  mistaken.  They  were  used  to  their  own  western 
ways,  fresh,  breezy,  unconventional,  and  they  could  not 
change  much  more  easily  than  the  leopard  could  change  his 
spots,  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin.  Speaking  frankly,  there  were 
many  frictions  and  there  were  the  usual  difficulties  which 
attend  international  marriages!  There  are  letters  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Philadelphia  committee  which  relate  how  some 
Americans  viewed  some  English  co-laborers,  and  there  are 
letters  in  the  London  archives  which  express  moods  and  atti- 
tudes toward  the  curious  American  cousins. 

Time  has  gone  by,  the  workers  have  lived  together,  toiled 
together,  suffered  together,  laughed  and  wept  together,  and 
they  have  become  a  united  group.  Each  has  learned  from  the 
other.  There  has  grown  up  a  fine  spirit  of  give  and  take.  I 
heard  many  English  Friends  say  unreservedly  that  the  union 
of  forces  had  been  a  great  satisfaction  and  blessing  to  them,  and 
I  heard  many  expressions  from  our  American  workers  of  the 
rich  and  positive  fruits  that  had  come  to  them  through  the 
intercourse,  the  co-operation  and  the  fellowship.  The  re- 
ligious meetings  together  have  formed  one  valuable  feature 
of  the  association,  and  the  frequent  discussion  of  life  aims  and 
national  ideals  has  been  another  large  asset. 

At  first  the  work  of  direction  and  management  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  English  workers,  especially  the  executive  posi- 
tions, the  heads  of  departments  and  the  leadership  in  the  local 
equipes.  This  was,  of  course,  wholly  as  it  should  have  been. 
As  our  workers  gained  in  skill  and  insight  and  revealed  their 
gifts  and  qualities,  they  gradually  won  important  positions 
of  headship  and  direction,  and  they  in  the  later  period  had 
their  full  share  in  the  management  of  the  Mission.  It  is  in 
every  way  a  joint  work  and  a  "conjunct"  undertaking.  The 
experiment  has  "worked,"  as  we  say  in  America,  it  has  "an- 
swered" as  the  English  phrase  it.  The  comradeship,  the  fel- 
lowship in  work  and  life  will  be  among  the  happy  memories 
which  the  groups  from  both  countries  will  take  home  with 
them  when  the  Mission  closes  this  union  in  France,  and  will 
have  done  much  to  cement  for  the  future  English  and  American 
Quakerism. 


"So  much  to  do,"  says  the  pessimist;  "so  much  already 
done,"  says  the  optimist. — Francis  E.  Clark:  The  Continent 
of  Opportunity. 


Fourth  Month  17,  1919. 
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AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SERVICE. 

For  the  Doubting  Thomas. 
A  copy  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  from  Sixth  Month  1,  191S,  to  Second  Month  28,  1919, 
inclusive,  will  be  sent  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  our  financial 
health.  We  have  published  this  report  in  order  that  our  contributors  and 
friends  may  know  how  we  spend  our  money  and  in  what  amounts.  On 
account  of  its  size,  we  have  decided  not  to  have  it  appear  in  the  Friends' 
papers.  We  still  maintain  the  record  for  our  small  administration  ex- 
penses. I-ess  than  four  cents  on  a  dollar  goes  for  secretarial  work,  steno- 
graphic service,  traveling,  postage,  printing,  telephone  and  other  office 
costs.  A  postal  request  addressed  to  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  will  bring  you  by 
return  mail  a  copy  of  our  "clean  bill  of  health." 


Russian  Minutes. 
We  have  just  received  some  minutes  from  the  English  W.  V.  R.  Com- 
mittee. They  indicate  the  keen  interest  in  our  joint  opportunity  to 
give  immediate  succor  to  the  Russian  people.  Theodore  Rigg,  an  English 
worker,  and  Esther  White,  one  of  our  Philadelphia  group  who  is  soon  to 
arrive  in  America,  were  at  this  meeting.  The  following  is  verbatim  from 
the  minutes. 

"Esther  White  told  of  the  terrible  food  conditions  which  obtained  in 
Russia,  particularly  in  the  Autumn  last  year.  In  addition  there  is  lack 
of  fuel  and  medicine  and  soap.  In  consequence  there  is  a  very  serious 
epidemic  of  typhus,  1000  fresh  cases  being  added  every  week.  The 
organization  in  many  directions  is  very  rudimentary,  and  in  consequence 
the  authorities  are  most  grateful  for  any  help  that  is  given  by  our  workers, 
and  have  given  every  facility  for  the  continuance  of  the  work.  Esther 
White  feels  clear  that  if  workers  could  return  a  warm  welcome  would 
be  given  to  them. 

"Theodore  Rigg  spoke  of  various  hopeful  signs  to  be  observed  in 
Russia  at  the  present  time,  amongst  them  the  fact  that  lectures  on 
Tolstoyism  are  eagerly  sought  for,  which  he  believes  significant  of  the  de- 
sire for  truth.  In  addition  the  Soviets  are  attracting  a  better  class  of 
worker  who  formerly  would  not  co-operate  with  them.  Counter  revolu- 
tionary movements  have  been  quelled,  and  the  Sovi.et  government  is  more 
firmly  established  than  at  any  previous  time.  Many  obvious  failings  have 
been  corrected  since  the  Revolution,  such  as  drunkenness  and  gambling, 
and  in  conclusion  the  various  parties  in  Russia  have  realized  that  they 
must  come  together  and  make  up  their  differences. 

"Theodore  Rigg  read  a  letter,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Council, 
from  the  Russian  Tolstoyan  Society  sent  to  the  representatives  of  this 
Committee  working  in  Moscow  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  emphasiz- 
ing the  bonds  of  unity  between  the  Tolstoyans  and  the  Friends  and  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  our  work  in  Russia  and  urging  its  speedy  re- 
sumption. 

"A  discussion  took  place  on  the  responsibility  laid  upon  this  Com- 
mittee to  make  known  the  facts  as  to  the  present  conditions  in  Russia 
as  told  to  us  by  our  workers." 

Press  Comments  on  Our  Proposed  Work  for  Russia. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  way  in  which  the  public  press  have  received 
the  news  of  our  project  to  send  another  mission  to  Russia.  One  Phila- 
delphia paper  calls  it  the  "Right  Remedy  for  Russia."  It  says:  "The 
cheap  cynical  sophistry  that  'Russia  is  hopeless'  is  incomprehensible  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  members  of  which  report  the  progress  of  important 
reconstruction  work  there  and  virtually  no  trouble  with  the  Bolsheviki." 
And  a  little  further  on:  "In  their  campaigns  in  Russia  completed  and  pro- 
posed, the  Friends  are  loyal  to  their  traditional  code  of  humane  progress." 

The  New  York  Call,  a  socialist  daily,  the  humanitarian  ideals  of  which 
are  known  to  many  Friends,  is  equally  explicit  in  its  praise  of  our  new 
venture  of  faith.    Editorially  it  says: 

"It  is  announced  that  the  Quakers  are  to  send  a  new  unit  to  Russia 
to  help  the  people  wherever  they  meet  with  want  or  starvation.  That 
is  good  news  for  Russia,  for  the  unostentatious  Quaker  missions  have 
done  wonderful  work  in  the  cause  of  mercy  during  these  past  few  years  of 
horror.  The  Quakers  do  not  interfere  with  the  political  affairs  of  other 
people.  In  Russia,  whether  the  Czar  was  in  power  or  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment made  no  difference  in  the  spirit  of  their  work,  save  that  the  Soviets 
gave  them  cordial  co-operation  and  the  Czarist  autocracy  was  not  par- 
ticularly hospitable.  But  the  Quakers  were  there  to  help  and  serve  the 
Russian  people.  They  never  let  any  hardships  deflect  them  from  this 
errand. 


"The  Quakers  are  pacifists.  They  do  not  believe  in  war.  They  refuse 
to  slay  their  fellow  men.  But  in  this  war  they  have  shone  conspicuously 
in  what  might  be  called  the  front  line  trenches  of  mercy  and  kmdliness. 
They  like  to  call  themselves  Friends,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  earth 
they  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  name." 


The  Dawn  op  Self-reliance. 

When  our  Mission  sets  out  for  Russia  it  will  certainly  include  one  or 
more  people  with  training  in  medical  work  and  nursing.  The  following 
quotation  from  "The  Unchanged  Russia"  forecasts  the  necessity  of 
taking  doctors  and  medical-relief  workers  in  our  party: 

"The  Russian  peasant  regards  the  body  as  a  gift  from  God  much  as  a 
child  regards  a  toy.  He  feels  little  or  no  responsibility  for  its  repair  if 
it  is  damaged,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  that  the  lunatic, 
the  cripple,  the  infirm,  the  young  and  diseased,  are  treated  with  great 
kindness  but  neglected  to  a  degree  almost  inconceivable  in  England.  In 
England,  where  the  health  of  the  community  is  watched  over  by  so  many 
organizations  it  may  be  difficult  to  realize  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  continuity  of  a  few  small  hospitals  and  out-patient  departments,  but 
the  value -of  our  work  is  more  than  its  mere  therapeutic  value.  At  a 
comparatively  slow  pace  the  peasants  had  been  learning  that  they  could 
look  to  man  to  help  them  in  their  bodily  troubles,  that  disease  need  not 
cause  despair.  By  keeping  open  one  of  their  own  hospitals  we  are  sustain- 
ing the  people  in  their  growing  belief  in  self-help  and  self-reliance." 

Dr.  John  Rickman. 


Doukhobor  Help  for  Russia. 

A  week  or  more  ago  we  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Doukhobors  in 
Canada  had  offered  to  give  large  tracts  of  land  to  the  returned  soldiers  in 
case  they  were  unable  to  find  jobs  in  the  cities.  This  wonderful  example 
of  the  Christian  principle  at  work  has  attracted  wide  attention  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  cases  it  is  reported  the  Doukhobor  women 
insisted  on  giving  up  the  greater  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  family 
and  volunteered  to  work  in  the  fields  themselves  in  order  to  provide  the 
income  that  would  be  lost  through  the  handing  over  of  the  land  to  the 
returned  and  jobless  soldiers. 

The  Doukhobors  are  a  non-resistent  sect  and,  of  course,  interested  in 
genuine  work  of  good-will.  That  is  why  we  happened  to  receive  the  fol- 
lowing letter  this  morning.  It  is  signed  by  P.  E.  Varsbreff ,  President  of 
the  Society  of  Independent  Doukhobors,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Russian 
Section  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

"Dear  Sirs: 

"The  Society  of  Independent  Doukhobors,  having  learned  of  the 
magnificent  and  most  praiseworthy  relief  work  conducted  in  Russia  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  through  your  Committee,  does  hereby  with  due 
humility  enclose  the  sum  of  $1264.50  as  a  token  of  its  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  and  its  willingness  to  co-operate  with  your  Society.  Having 
every  confidence  in  the  good  judgment  of  your  Committee,  the  Society 
does  not  wish  to  make  any  stipulations  as  to  the  manner  of  distribution 
of  its  contribution." 


G  r  ange-le-Comte  . 

This  is  a  name  that  all  Quakers  should  learn  to  pronounce,  for  it  is  the 
"capital "  of  the  Verdun  region  and  the  centre  of  our  work  there.  During 
the  war  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  staff  of  several  Allied  armies  and 
it  now  becomes  the  headquarters  for  the  staff  of  the  F.  W.  V.  R .  C. 

All  departments  are  busy  at  the  place,  especially  the  Transport,  Works, 
and  Agricultural.    This  is  from  the  Agricultural  report  for  Second  M  out  h : 

"In  the  meanwhile  Grange-lc-Comte  has  been  the  centre  of  much 
activity  comprising  the  unloading  and  overhauling  of  six  tractors,  the 
renovation  of  the  stable,  the  installation  of  the  rabbit  house,  the  sides 
of  chickens,  the  hauling  of  barraquement  and  much  other  general  service 
for  the  good  of  the  mission  at  Grange.  The  gardens  at  Grange  are  yet 
in  their  early  stages;  but  a  great  deal  of  work  has  had  to  be  put  into  mak- 
ing the  glass  panes  for  the  hot-beds,  six  of  which  arc  now  planted.  The 
spirit  of  salvage  has  much  advantage;  but  went  a  little  far  when  it  used 
our  garden  frames  for  other  purposes.  Salvage  is  one  of  those  things 
that,  should  not  begin  at  home." 

The  Works  Department  gives  out  the  following  story  of  their  doings 
at  Grange: 

"For  the  work  here,  there  are  at  present  but  fourteen  available  work- 
ers, including  the  four  men  who  are  devoting  then  tunc  to  electric  work 
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With  the  help  of  six  German  laborers,  together  with  the  small  amount  of 
French  help  that  \vc  have  been  able  to  secure,  a  large  amount  of  cleaning 
and  white-washing  has  been  done,  d6bris  carted  off,  roofs  patched  and 
the  more  urgent  demands  for  sanitary  living  and  working  conditions 
planned,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible.  New  cement  floors,  which  have 
gone  rather  slowly  on  account  of  weather  conditions,  have  been  laid  in 
the  originally  planned  garage  space.  The  acquisition  of  the  new  motors 
will  necessitate  a  cement  floor  in  the  other  part,  for  which  material  has 
been  ordered.  A  large  barrack  to  be  used  as  dining-room  and  pantry 
stores  has  been  moved  up  from  the  woods  and  is  well  on  its  way  toward 
completion.  Also  a  barrack  to  be  used  as  a  chicken  house  has  been  locat- 
ed, as  well  as  the  moving  and  repairing  of  a  wash  house.  A  large  part 
of  the  necessary  electric  wiring  has  been  installed. 

"Urgent  work  for  the  near  future  is  the  completion  of  the  garage  floors 
and  working  space,  and  many  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  work-room 
and  storage  space  for  bicycles,  the  installation  of  the  water  system  with 
a  reservoir  tank,  the  repair  of  guttering,  the  making  of  a  covered  parking 
place  for  motors  and  a  wood-shed,  and  provision  for  the  medical  or  other 
new  additions  as  they  are  decided  upon." 

The  German  Prisoners. 

A  few  German  prisoners  have  been  working  with  our  Unit  in  France. 
There  has  been  some  opposition  to  this  action  because  it  savored  of 
compulsory  service — a  condition  abominable  to  Friends.  The  Paris 
Field  Committee's  Minutes  contain  mention  of  this  subject : 

"The  Committee  feels  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  conditions 
under  which  German  prisoners  are  employed  in  centres  which  make  use 
of  their  help,  so  that  both  the  numbers  employed  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  undertaken  should  be  governed  by  consideration  of  the  human 
personality  of  the  prisoners.  If  this  be  done,  we  believe  that  such  em- 
ployment may  afford  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  work 
and  to  show  something  of  the  spirit  of  comradeship  to  men  who  have 
great  need  for  it." 

C.  O.'s  and  Souvenirs. 

One  of  our  best  building  workers  in  France,  an  architect  and  carpenter, 
writes  from  Dijon: 

"Owing  to  the  ban  on  propaganda  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  C.  O. 
to  defend  himself  here,  but  occasionally  when  I  have  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  soldier,  I  don't  hesitate  to  tell  him  that  I  am  a  C.  0. 
and  I  have  received  nothing  but  respect.  I  struck  up  quite  an  acquain- 
tanceship with  a  soldier  from  New  Orleans  while  eating  at  my  hotel  in 
Neufchateau.  He  is  not  a  C.  O.  by  any  means,  but  he  expressed  respect 
for  a  man  who  would  'stick  up  for  his  ideas'  and  my  confession  seemed  to 
make  him  more  friendly  than  otherwise.  .  .  .  The  efforts  of  the 
German  people  to  make  friends  of  the  U.  S.  soldiers  is  apparently  bearing 
fruit.  One  very  talkative  U.  S.  soldier  on  the  train  told  a  whole  com- 
partment full  of  us  how  the  German  people  feed  and  house  them  free  of 
charge  and  what  a  lot  of  fun  they  have.  He  had  an  iron  cross  they  gave 
him  and  said  he  could  get  all  he  wanted  of  them  for  nothing. 

"And  that  brings  up  the  subject  of  souvenirs.  People  seem  to  be 
crazy  for  them,  but  it  seems  that  the  more  a  man  has  had  to  do  with  the 
war,  as  a  rule,  the  less  he  cares  for  souvenirs.  I  was  talking  broken 
French  to  a  French  motor  truck  driver  who  said  he  was  in  the  war  four- 
and-a-half  years,  and  I  was  able  to  gather  that  he  did  not  care  to  keep 
anything,  and  even  threw  away  his  pack.  He  did  not  want  any  helmets 
or  shells  at  all;  he  had  seen  and  been  through  enough.  He  indicated  by 
a  gesture  how  his  face  had  become  thin  and  wasted  from  hunger  and 
exposure.  He  agreed  with  me  that  a  slip  of  ivy  from  the  garden  of  Joan 
of  Arc's  birthplace  is  a  far  better  souvenir  of  France  than  a  German  helmet 
or  shell  and  rifles." 

Sewers  Take  Notice. 

The  Women's  Committee  urges  intensified  concentration  in  sewing 
for  the  next  three  months.  There  is  need  for  all  we  can  do  in  that  line. 
Wherever  sewing  groups  are  obliged  to  disperse  for  the  Summer,  it  is 
desirable  that  individuals  take  work  home,  as  the  amount  done  in  this 
way  helps  very  considerably. 

Although  canning  and  drying  will  not  begin  for  at  least  three  months, 
it  is  important  that  such  clubs  be  organized  now,  so  they  need  lose  no 
time.  This  work  last  year  filled  a  great  need  and  was  one  means  of  raising 
money  for  the  work. 

Contributions  of  Clothing  for  Week  Ending  Fourth  Month  5, 1919. 
Forty-nine  in  all;  ten  from  Mennonites. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  cablegram  to  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood  from  Edward  Backhouse 
announces  the  postponement  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  All  Friends  till 
the  Eighth  Month,  1920.  It  asks  whether  the  Committees  (probably 
Commissions)  of  English  and  American  Friends  can  meet  in  America 
early  in  Ninth  Month,  1919. 


The  following  brief  message  from  our  dear  friend,  David  Holloway, 
notes  a  correction  we  are  glad  to  make. — [Eds.] 

Barnesville,  O.,  Fourth  Month  5,  1919. 

The  obituary  of  Margaret  C.  Hartley  reads  "in  her  eighty-eighth 
year;"  it  should  be  "in  her  eightieth  year." 

I  arrived  safely  at  my  home  about  noon  to-day.  The  retrospect  of 
my  visit  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  peaceful,  for  which  unmerited  favor  I 
trust  I  am  thankful. 

Thy  friend, 

David  Holloway. 


American  Friends'  Address  to  President  Wilson. — (We  take  this 
item  from  The  Friend  (London).)  The  following  is  the  address  from 
American  Friends  to  President  Wilson  and  other  American  members  of 
the  Paris  Conference  which  it  is  hoped  to  present  in  person  to  the  Presi- 
dent, it  being  also  hoped  that  two  or  three  English  Friends  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  deputation. 

"Representative  bodies  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  have 
authorized  us,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Friends,  to  express  to  President 
Wilson  and  the  other  American  members  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
encouragement  of  all  American  Friends  in  your  efforts  for  a  just  and 
permanent  basis  for  world  peace.  In  these  epoch-making  days  we  rejoice 
that,  instead  of  the  demands  and  aims  of  national  self-interest,  you  ad- 
vocate justice  and  good-will  toward  all  humanity  as  the  foundation  of  the 
future  international  order. 

"For  generations  Friends  have  worked  and  prayed  for  the  day  when 
Christianity  itself  will  be  made  the  basis  of  all  human  relationships.  We 
feel  that  that  day  will  come  only  when  there  shall  be  developed  world 
leaderships  with  the  courage  and  the  faith  to  dare  to  trust  the  spiritual 
forces,  which  are  latent  in  all  men.  We  pray  for  you,  as  guardians  of 
the  welfare  of  countless  millions  of  peoples,  that  strength  beyond  your 
own  may  be  given  you  to  continue  steadfast  in  your  determination  to 
unite  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  a  League  of  Nations  which  shall  find  its 
supreme  sanction  in  these  deep,  unseen,  moral  forces  which  are  more 
powerful  than  armies. 

"May  we  also  appeal  to  you  to  strive  for  complete  disarmament,  for 
only  thereby  can  suspicion  and  fear  be  rendered  impotent,  and  the  faith 
and  confidence  which  are  essential  to  all  effective  co-operation,  become 
a  vital  reality." 

J.  Henry  Scattergood, 
Charles  J.  Rhoads. 

Paris,  Second  Month  12,  1919. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, for  Week  Ending  Fourth  Month  12,  1919. 


Received  from  Meetings  $12,689.29 

Received  from  Seven  Individuals   80.53 

Received  for  Supplies   3.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   24.75 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   46.30 


$12,844.37 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 

NOTICE. 

Correction. — The  name  Achsah  E.  Mott  in  Death  Notices  in  last 
week's  number  should  have  been  Achsah  H.  Mott. 


Died. — At  his  residence,  Bala,  Philadelphia,  on  Third  Month  4,  1919, 
Samuel  Biddle,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age;  an  Elder  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western 
District. 

Wm.  H.  PriE's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Fourth  Month  1",  1919. 
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WESTTOWN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

•    1918  • 

THE  WESTTOWN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  1886 
THE  WESTTOWN  OLD  SCHOLARS  ASSOCIATION  1896 


Let  all  loyal  Westtonians  mark  the  date  of  our  annual 
reunion  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  24th 


Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatter. 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITYV  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  of  EslaillsheJ  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  tie  Year. 

NATHAN  L.JONES. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COiVL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES:  )  Locust^J 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  FriendV  Funeral* 
Ball  'Phone  ii  Sprue*  lMfl 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
R.ligiou*  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Glcen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Sbratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  I7-S1    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Pbone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


T3  US1NESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 

Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


.^Optician_ 

5&LH/6IHST.P 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  books  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  y°ur  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  mailer  what  it  is,  let  us  gel  it  for  you 

Publications  of  the 

American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY; 

A  story  paper  which  should  he  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 


The  Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 
College  Year  1919-1920 

A  Fund  of  $400,000  known  at  the  Moses  Brown  Fund,  has  bee  n 
received  by  Haverford  College,  for  instruction  in  Biblical,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Sociological  studies. 

Its  application  it  limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  grad- 
uates of  reputable  colleges.  They  may  be  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  School  is  housed  in  a  building  on  the  college  grounds  which 
will  be  used  at  a  place  of  residence  and  for  lectures 

The  College  Library  and  other  resources  are  available  for  the  use 
of  the  students. 

The  charge  for  board  and  rooms  will  be  $300  per  vcar.  There 
will  be  no  charge  for  lectures  to  resident  students.  Non-resident 
students  will  pay  a  fee  of  $50  a  year. 

Five  Scholarships  of  $300  each  will  be  offered  to  resident  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  offer  instruction  to  mature  stu- 
dents who  desire  t#  inform  themselves  concerning  modem  religious 
and  social  developments,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
Christian  work  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  the  development  of  Christian 
Thought  are  given  by  Dr.  ftufus  M.  Jones. 

In  problems  of  Labor  and  Finance  by  Dr.  Don  C.  Barrett. 

In  the  Bible  by  Dr.  Elihu  Grant,  who  will  also  lecture  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Missions,  Home  and  Foraign. 

In  Social  Work  by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Watson.  Utt  of  the  S& 
Philanthropy.  N.  Y.,  whose  association  with  Philadelphia  Cham* 
and  Settlement  work  will  enable  practical  instm.  I  ton  to  br  given. 

In  Rcligiout  Education  by  Dr.  Hugh  Hartshorne.  of  Union  The- 
ological Seminary. 

Certain  undergraduate  courses  are  also  open  lo  students. 

Other  related  subject*  will  be  considered  Bg  non  resident  lecturer* 

Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  Isaac  Sharpie*,  IVen. 
Haverford,  Pa. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J, 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Philadelphia's 


1^?  A-r-w one* An 


f  *\  f  nrj 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  M  AGS  LL 

CHARLES  B  HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer: 

General  Asphalt  Company  6%  Debentures 

Due  1925  at  99  1 and  Interest  to  yield  6.10% 
Company  covenants  to  maintain  Sinking  Fund  of 
10%  of  net  earnings  annually  to  retire  these  bonds; 
about  $350,000  of  the  original  issue  of  $2,000,000  have 
been  cancelled  by  operation  of  this  fund. 
Interest  earned  many  times  over. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


P.     b    What  College  to  Select? 
dXGIllo  •   An  Important  Question! 
Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  Prudent 

EARLHAM.       ....  INDIANA 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


TEACHERS  FOR  FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS 


Teachers  for  Elementary  Friends'  Schools  in 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  for  academic  year  1919-20 

1.  AT  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 

An  experienced  teacher  for  I  and  II 
grades.  This  school  is  to  be  opened  in  a 
new  building  in  a  neighborhood  that  will 
appreciate  a  good  school.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  ambitious  teacher  to  build 
up  and  become  principal  of  an  influential 
school. 

2.  AT  LANDSDOWNE,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  and  III  grades  and  one 
for  IV  and  V  grades  in  a  school  of  about 
100  children. 

3.  AT  MEDIA,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  I  and  II  grades.  Also  one 
of  less  experience  for  assistance  in  higher 
grades. 

4.  AT  HAVERFORD,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  grade,  one  for  III  grade 
and  one  for  IV  grade  work  in  school  of 
80  children. 

Salaries  for  these  positions  range  from  $700  to 
$1000  for  teachers  of  sufficient  experience  and 
training. 

All  applications  should  be  made  promptly  to 
Anna  Walton  (Supt.  of  Yearly  Meeting  Schools), 
Moylan,  Pa. 

Young  women  without  experience  wishing  to 
teach  are  urged  to  inquire  of  the  Supt.,  Anna 
Walton,  regarding  the  opportunity  for  positions 


The  Illinois  Central 

^|^E  HAVE  issued  a  pamphlet  on 
this  efficiently  managed  standard 
trunk  line  that  is  easy  to  read.    It  is 
illustrated  with  several  graphs. 

You  may  have  a  copy  by  asking 
for  PF-2I7. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Office*  in  47  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th. 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

P0C0N0  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


WANTED— AT  AIMWELL  SCHOOL.  869  N.  RAN- 
dolph  Street,  Philadelphia,  a  teacher  (or  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  in  ninth 
month  next.    Apply  to  Lucy  B.  Child, 
 869  N.  Randolph  Street,  Philadelphia, 

WANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'  Home,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  1919.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown,  Pa.  

FOR  SALE— HOUSE  AND  LOT,  LANSDOWNE,  PA., 
No.  132  N.  Lansdowne  Avenue,  one-half  square  from 
Meeting-House  and  School;  12  rooms;  all  conveniences. 
Lot  70  feet  front.  Price,  $7,500;  $5,000  may  remain  on 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  adjoining  prop- 
erty^  

WANTED— IN  A  SUBURBAN  TOWN  A  FEW  MILES 
away,  a  woman  as  companion,  pleasant  surround- 
ings, a  good  home.    Address  P,  care  of  "The  Friend", 
 207  Walnut  Place,  Philada. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  GRADUATES  WANTED 
to  cook  and  serve.  Copartnership  lunch  room.  No 
servants.  No  cash  required.  Eight-hour  day.  $75  month- 
ly. Manager,  $100.  Board  and  lodging  in  Club  House, 
$35.  John  Leeds,  1019  Arch  Street,  Philada. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  gives 
notice  that  Hon.  Clinton  N.  Howard,  will  deliver  his 
famous  lecture  "A  Joy  Ride  to  the  Grave"  on  the  evening 
of  Fourth  month  24th.  at  the  BaDtist  Temole.  Broad  and 
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AT  THE  DOOR. 

Lord  of  this  earthly  scene, 

I  who  am  parting 
Gladly  thy  guest  have  been, 

And  wistful  starting, 
Give  thee  my  thanks;  for  though 

The  rest  were  blindness, 
Into  the  dark  I  go 

Singing  thy  kindness. 


I  sing  earth's  common  things 

Thou'st  lordly  granted — 
Sunsets,  and  shy  wood-springs, 

And  dim,  foam-haunted 
In-flowing,  moon-litten  tides, 

The  Spring's  green  laughter, 
And  lost  love's  smile  that  bides 

All  life  long  after. 

Amber  of  morning  walls, 

Dew,  and  child-fingers 
Whose  touch  a  rose-leaf  falls, 

A  rose-breath  lingers, 
Sidling  swift  rains  of  June, 

And  strange,  far-crying 
Birds  in  the  dark  o'  the  moon 

With  Summer  flying. 

Great  gifts  in  grander  hymn 

Be  others'  showing — 
I,  in  the  twilight  dim, 

Trembling  and  going, 
Give  thee  good-night,  good  Lord, 

And  still  thanksgiving 
For  all  one  heart  has  stored, 

Looking  and  living. 


Christiansburg,  Va. 


-William  Harvey  Woods. 


Printed  at  the  request  of  Walter  L.  Moore  and  by  kind  permi.ssi<m  of  the 
author.  Also  by  permission  from  Scribner's  Magazine  for  Second  Month, 
1919,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


PARTNERSHIPS. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  men  face  no  greater  difficulty  in 
business  life  than  that  of  the  choice  of  partners.  In  the  case 
of  great  business  geniuses  this  difficulty  has  often  been  so 
acute  that  they  have  been  forced  without  partners  to  dominate 
their  own  affairs  and  too  often  have  done  so  in  an  imperialistic 
spirit.  Another  and  more  common  alternative  to  partnerships 
has  been  the  legal  process  of  incorporation  by  which  the  domi- 
nance of  individuals  is  assumed  to  be  limited.  Neither  of 
these  forms  of  business  management  satisfies  the  instinct  of 
freedom  inborn  in  the  race.  The  drift  of  the  world — and  for 
the  moment  the  drift  seems  like  a  tidal  wave — is  toward  a 
universal  principle  of  partnership  which  is  called  co-operation. 
Two  items  of  this  present  world-tendency  would  seem  of  mo- 
ment from  the  religious  point  of  view  attempted  by  a  paper 
like  ours. 

First,  what  makes  partnership  on  the  human  plane  so  dif- 
ficult? Business  often  flourishes  by  a  concentration  of  in- 
terest and  effort  on  a  very  limited  territory.  The  man  of 
one  idea  too  often  perhaps  has  been  what  we  call  a  business 
success.  The  affairs  of  the  world,  however,  are  by  no  means 
simple.  The  organism  which  we  call  Society  is  dependent  for 
its  health  upon  the  successful  interplay  of  multitudinous 
forces.  The  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  also  evident.  The 
diseases  of  our  social  system  are  in  large  part  due  to  a  failure 
of  this  inter-play.  The  whole  world  of  human  beings  regarded 
as  one  organism  might  be  in  healthful  activity,  if  the  laws  of 
partnership  had  not  broken  down  in  so  many  points.  In 
substance  this  is  the  argument  elaborated  so  convincingly  in 
Dr.  Nicolai's  monumental  book,  "The  Biology  of  War." 

Speaking  more  concretely  of  the  difficulties  of  human  part- 
nerships it  may  be  observed  that  between  man  and  man  some- 
thing more  is  needed  for  the  best  success  than  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  different  points  of  view.    Adjustment  will  do 
much,  will  enlarge  the  scope  and  power  of  achievement.  But 
behind  adjustment  is  that  great  Scripture  word  reconciliation. 
It  has  a  function  on  every  plane  of  life.    Mere  adjustment 
may  easily  be  dead  subserviency  between  powerful  natures. 
The  best  in  both  may  be  fettered  and  eventually  dcstroxal 
Reconciliation,  on  the  other  hand,  should  bring  the  best  of 
diverse  natures  into  joint  and  active  life.    It  should  enlarge 
the  field  of  service,  but  much  more  it  should  increase  the  power 
of  service.    It  "reduces  to  consistency,"  to  revert  to  the 
dictionary  definition  of  the  word,  the  jarring  notes  of  in- 
dividualism.   Partners  under  its  power  are  able  to  do  much 
more  than  add  strength  to  strength.    They  find  their  latent 
possibilities  quickened  into  life.    Their  vision  is  enlarged  to 
see  that  all  who  have  part  in  their  enterprises  .ire  united  with 
them  in  contributing  to  the  life  of  their  business  organism. 
The  multiplication,  of  late  years,  of  recognition  in  one  form  or 
another  of  this  principle  in  business  is  a  hopeful  sign  amidst 
threatenings  of  upheaval.    There  is  surely  great  promise  for 
the  world,  if  what  is  so  easily  denounced  as  a  wrong  system, 
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can  produce  some  right  fruit.  Let  us  improve  the  systems  of 
business  and  of  life,  but  let  us  be  sure  that  we  realize  what  is 
really  involved  in  the  principle  of  partnership — what  co- 
operation really  is. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  consideration.  Christianity  as 
taught  by  its  Divine  founder  is  unfolded  to  us  as  a  system  of 
partnership.  Human  nature  is  constantly  presenting  difficul- 
ties to  a  full  acceptance  of  this  conception.  Our  strong  self- 
will  thrusts  aside  the  Divine  partner.  We  want  to  be  on  a 
"limited  basis."  We  insist  upon  definite  boundaries  between 
the  religious  and  secular.  So  we  take  our  "divided"  way  and 
the  tragedy  pictured  in  Jean  Ingelow's  appealing  poem  with 
that  title  ("  Divided")  becomes  accentuated.  Or  perhaps  the 
whole  question  of  this  Divine  partnership  suits  us  better  when 
fitted  into  an  organized  system.  Thus  in  the  religious  world 
something  very  nearly  approaching  the  corporation  is  brought 
into  existence.  Through  it  one  can  reduce  the  personal  con- 
tact of  a  partnership  to  a  minimum.  Sacrament  and  ordinance 
can  be  largely  performed  for  us  by  another.  Our  part  need 
hardly  be  more  than  that  of  a  spectator.  Compared  with  the 
intimate  personal  relationships  of  the  Gospel  plan  this  condition 
represents  a  contrast  that  at  the  best  is  startling.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  in  this  connection  the  moving  appeals  of 
a  beloved  minister  of  a  former  generation  (living,  we  are  thank- 
ful to  say,  still).  He  was  led  more  than  once  at  Westtown 
School  to  declare  "this  intimate  basis  of  personal  partnership" 
to  be  the  reason  that  had  decided  him  to  be  a  Friend.  Other 
denomination's  by  no  means  denied  this  partnership.  Indeed, 
most  of  them  would  confess  it  to  be  the  actual  basis  of  their 
fellowship.  But  the  trammels  of  system,  the  assumptions  of 
clergy,  the  professional  character  of  Church  services,  the 
multiplication  of  religious  forms  seemed  to  erect  barriers  be- 
tween his  soul  and  the  offered,  first-hand  partnership  of  Jesus. 
In  the  final  analysis  the  practice  of  Christianity  must  be  based 
upon  this  idea  of  immanence  pervading  every  act  and  item  of 
our  lives.    In  such  a  view  what  poor  partners  we  mostly  are! 

One  other  consideration  in  regard  to  the  method  of  the 
Divine  partnership  may  not  unfittingly  conclude  this  article. 
The  method  of  Jesus  in  partnership  is  not  a  method  of  domin- 
ance according  to  the  meaning  given  to  this  term  in  the 
vocabulary  of  world-imperialism.  He  dominates  by  a  process 
of  developing  implanted  good.  He  reveals  not  our  possibilities 
alone,  not  the  possibilities  of  others  alone,  but  the  multiplied 
inter-relations  of  the  possibilities  of  all  men.  As  a  partner 
He  is  not  just  an  addition  to  our  personality  by  which  the  ag- 
gregate sum  is  increased.  He  has  a  power  of  multiplication 
in  us  and  through  us.  Our  own  capacity  is  indefinitely  en- 
larged, the  capacity  of  our  fellows  in  multiplied  relationships 
seem  in  His  light  to  be  beyond  human  computation.  This 
Divine  alchemy  is  the  one  principle  to  which  we  can  actually 
trust  for  world-reconstruction.  We  want  political  and  social 
organizations  perfected  under  the  dictates  of  justice,  but  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  labor  and  capital,  governed  and  governors, 
must  be  yielded  to  the  transformation  of  the  actual  partnership 
with  Jesus  before  the  eastern  sky  can  give  the  real  promise  of 
a  dawning  day.  This  principle  of  co-operation  on  the  human 
plane  merely,  can  not  save  home  life  or  business  life,  the  body 
social  or  the  body  political,  from  endless  confusion  and  con- 
test. Exalted  to  the  spiritual  plane,  accepted  as  God's  law 
with  the  infinite  possibilities  that  acceptance  implies  it  can 
create  not  a  new  heaven  alone,  but  a  new  earth. 


NOTHING  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

"Nothing  of  Importance"  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  by 
John  Bernard  Adams  published  in  1917  by  Methuen  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London.  The  author  was  a  young  Englishman  of  true 
culture  and  high  ideals;  he  won  a  classical  scholarship  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  served  as  Warden  at  the  Hostel 
for  Indian  Students  in  South  Kensington,  joined  a  Welsh 
regiment,  as  lieutenant,  in  1914,  went  to  the  front  in  1915, 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  England  in  1916,  went  out 
again  and  in  191 7  was  again  wounded  and  died  in  the  field 
hospital. 

The  following  are  his  conclusions  as  thought  out  in  an 
Autumn  afternoon  (1916)  during  his  convalescence  at  the 
residence  of  his  aunt,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
Kent. 

"First  of  all,  War  is  evil — utterly  evil.  Let  us  be  sure  of 
that  first.  It  is  an  evil  instrument,  even  if  it  be  used  for 
motives  that  are  good.  I,  who  have  been  through  war  and 
know  it,  say  that  it  is  evil.  I  knew  it  before  the  war;  instinct, 
reason,  religion  told  me  that  war  was  evil;  now  experience 
has  told  me  also. 

"  For  I  have  seen  the  real  face  of  war;  I  have  seen  men 
killed,  mutilated,  blown  to  little  pieces;  I  have  seen  men 
crippled  for  life;  I  have  looked  in  the  face  of  madness,  and  I 
know  that  many  have  gone  mad  under  its  grip.  I  have  seen 
fine  natures  break  and  crumble  under  the  strain.  I  have 
seen  men  grow  brutalized,  and  coarsened  in  this  war.  (God 
will  judge  justly  in  the  end;  meanwhile,  there  are  thousands 
among  us — yes,  and  among  our  enemy,  too — brutalized  through 
no  fault  of  theirs.)  I  have  lost  friends  killed  (and  shall 
lose  more  yet),  friends  with  whom  I  have  lived  and  suffered 
so  long. 

"War  is  evil.  Justice  is  stronger  than  Force.  Yet,  was 
there  need  of  all  this  bloodshed  to  prove  this?  For  this  war 
is  not  as  past  wars;  this  is  every  man's  war;  a  war  of  civilians, 
a  war  of  men  who  hate  war,  of  men  who  fight  for  a  cause,  who 
are  compelled  to  kill  and  hate  it.  That  is  another  thing  that 
people  will  not  face.  Men  whisper  that  Tommy  does  not 
hate  Fritz.  Again  I  say,  away  with  this  whispering.  Let  us 
speak  it  out  plain  and  bold.  Private  Davies,  my  orderly, 
formerly  a  shepherd  of  Blaenau  Festiniog,  has  no  quarrel 
with  one  Fritz  Schneider  of  Hamburg  who  is  sitting  in  the 
trench  opposite  the  Matterhorn  sap;  yet  he  will  bayonet  him 
certainly  if  he  comes  over  the  top,  or  if  we  go  over  into  the 
German  trenches;  ay,  he  will  perform  this  action  with  a 
certain  amount  of  brutality  too,  for  I  have  watched  him  jab- 
bing at  rats  with  a  bayonet  through  the  wires  of  a  rat  trap, 
and  I  know  that  he  has  in  him  a  savage  vein  of  cruelty.  But 
when  peace  is  declared,  he  and  Fritz  will  light  a  bonfire  of 
trench  stores  in  No  Man's  Land,  and  there  will  be  the  end  of 
their  quarrel.  I  say  boldly,  I  know.  For  indeed  I  know 
Davies  very  well  indeed. 

"Again  I  say,  was  there  need  of  all  this  bloodshed?  Who  is 
responsible?  Who  is  responsible  for  Lance-Corporal  Allan 
lying  in  the  trench  in  Maple  Redoubt?  Again  I  see  yon 
glittering  eyes  looking  down  upon  me  in  the  arena.  And, 
Davies,  too,  in  his  slow  simple  way,  is  beginning  to  take  you 
in,  and  to  ask  you  why  he  is  put  there  to  fight?  Is  it  for  your 
pleasure?  Is  it  for  your  expediency?  Is  it  a  necessary  part 
of  your  great  game?  Necessary?  Necessary  for  whom? 
Davies  and  Fritz  alike  are  awaiting  your  answer. 

"It  is  hard  to  trace  ultimate  causes.  It  is  hard  to  fix 
absolute  responsibility.  There  were  many  seeds  sown, 
scattered,  and  secretly  fostered  before  they  produced  this 
harvest  of  blood.  The  seeds  of  cruelty,  selfishness,  ambition, 
avarice,  and  indifference,  are  always  liable  to  swell,  grow,  and 
bud,  and  blossom  suddenly  into  the  red  flower  of  war.  Let 
every  man  look  into  his  heart,  and  if  the  seeds  are  there  let 
him  make  quick  to  root  them  out  while  there  is  time;  unless 
he  wishes  to  join  those  glittering  eyes  that  look  down  upon  the 
arena. 
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that  we.  too,  are  not  free  from  them,  that  certain  men  have 
stood  out  from  the  arena  as  a  protest  against  war.  These 
men  are  real  heroes,  who  for  their  conscience'  sake  are  endur- 
ing taunts,  ignominy,  misunderstanding,  and  worse.  Most 
men  and  women  in  the  arena  are  cursing  them,  and  as  they 
struggle  in  agony  and  anguish,  they  beat  their  hands  at  them 
and  cry.  '  You  do  not  care.*  I,  too,  have  cursed  them,  when 
1  was  mad  with  pain.  But  I  know  them,  and  I  know  that 
they  are  true  men.  1  would  not  have  one  less.  They  are 
witnesses  against  war,  and,  I,  too  am  fighting  war.  Men  do 
not  understand  them  now,  but  one  day  "they  will." 

"  But  what  of  the  future?  How  are  we  to  save  future 
generations  from  going  down  into  the  arena?  We  will  re- 
arrange the  map  of  Europe;  we  will  secure  the  independence 
of  small  states;  we  will  give  the  power  to  the  people;  there 
shall  be  an  end  of  tyrannies.  So  men  speak  easily  of  an 
international  spirit,  of  a  world  conference  for  peace.  There 
is  so  great  a  will-power  against  war,  they  say,  that  we  will 
secure  the  world  for  the  future.  Millions  of  men  know  the 
vileness  of  war;  they  will  devise  ways  and  means  to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  I  agree.  Let  us  try  all  ways.  Yet  I  see  no 
guarantee  in  all  this  against  the  glittering  eyes;  I  see  no 
power  in  all  this  knowledge  against  a  new  generation  fostering 
and  harvesting  the  seeds  of  war.  Men  have  long  known  that 
war  is  evil.  Did  that  knowledge  prevent  this  war?  Will  that 
knowledge  secure  India  or  China  from  the  power  of  the  glitter- 
ing eyes? 

"There  is  only  one  sure  way,  I  said  at  last.  And  again 
a  clear  conviction  filled  me.  There  is  only  one  way  to  put 
an  end  to  the  arena.  Pledges  and  treaties  have  failed;  and 
force  will  fail.  These  things  may  bring  peace  for  a  time,  but 
they  cannot  crush  those  glittering  eyes.  There  is  only  one 
Man  whose  eyes  have  never  glittered.  Look  at  the  palms  of 
your  hands,  you,  who  have  had  a  bullet  through  the  middle 
of  it !  Did  they  not  give  you  morphia  to  ease  the  pain?  And 
did  you  not  often  cry  out  alone  in  the  darkness  in  the  terrible 
agony,  that  you  did  not  care  who  won  the  war  if  only  the 
pain  would  cease?  Yet  one  Man  there  was  who  held  out 
His  hand  upon  the  wood,  while  they  knocked,  knocked, 
knocked  in  the  nail,  every  knock  bringing  a  jarring,  excruciat- 
ing pain,  every  bit  as  bad  as  yours.  And  any  moment  His 
will-power  could  have  weakened  and  He  could  have  saved 
Himself  that  awful  pain.  And  they  nailed  through  the 
other  hand;  and  then  the  feet.  And  as  they  lifted  the  Cross 
all  the  weight  came  upon  the  pierced  hands.  And  when  He 
had  tasted  the  vinegar  He  would  not  drink.  And  any  moment 
He  could  have  come  down  from  the  Cross;  yet  He  so  cared 
that  love  should  win  the  war  against  evil,  that  He  never 
wavered,  His  eyes  never  glittered.  Do  you  want  to  put  an 
end  to  the  arena?  Here  is  a  Man  to  follow.  In  hoc  signo 
vinces." 

I  submit  the  above  not  only  to  show  the  author's  regard 
for  and  tribute  to  the  conscientious  objector,  but  his  clear 
pointing  to  the  path  which  we  in  America  must  follow  if  ever 
we  are  to  help  a  stricken  world,  Germany  included,  out  of 
darkness  into  light.  War  cannot  kill  War,  nor  Militarism 
cure  Prussian  autocracy.  For  what  shall  America  stand  in 
the  coming  years,  the  Mailed  Fist  or  the  Pierced  Hand? 
Caesar  or  Christ? 

George  M.  Warner. 

Germantown,  Pa. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  NEW  VENTURE  IN  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


EDWARD  GRUBB. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  Committee  on  "War  and  the  Social 
Order,"  appointed  by  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  191 5,  some 
Friends  have  felt  a  strong  concern  to  take  a  practical  step 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  more  brotherly  social  order, 
by  starting  a  New  Town  to  be  worked  from  the  first  on  co- 
operative principles,  and  not  on  the  usual  basis  of  competi- 
tion.  With  the  help  of  a  few  non-Friends,  a  "  Pioneer  Trust" 


has  already  been  formed,  and  incorporated  under  the  Industrial 
and  Proyident  Societies  Act,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  suitable  area  of  land  (of  some  3000  acres)  as  the  site 
of  a  New  Town,  of  securing  the  necessary  capital,  and  of 
preparing  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  a 
permanent  company  in  which  the  property  will  be  vested. 
A  Council  for  the  New  Town  has  been  formed,  numbering 
fifty-two  persons,  of  whom  about  forty  are  Friends;  and  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Council  a  book  has  just  been  published,* 
which  sets  forth  very  fully  and  explicitly  the  objects  aimed 
at,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  hoped  these  objects  may 
be  attained. 

The  book  is  to  be  strongly  commended  to  the  attention  of 
American  as  well  as  of  English  readers;  especially  to  those 
perplexed  persons  who  feel  the  almost  intolerable  wrongs  of 
the  present  competitive  and  money-making  system  of  business, 
but  who  see  no  hope  of  escaping  from  it  unless  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  socialistic  system,  which  in  their  judgment  would 
probably  cause  more  evils  than  it  would  cure.  The  promoters 
believe  that  it  is  possible,  by  such  a  new  start  as  is  here  pro- 
posed, to  preserve  what  is  fundamentally  good  in  our  present 
individualism,  while  replacing  the  profit-making  motive  by 
joy  in  the  service  of  the  community.  A  brief  study  of  the 
book  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  plan  here  outlined  dif- 
fers fundamentally  from  the  many  experiments  in  socialism 
and  communism  that  have  been  made  from  the  days  of 
Robert  Owen  downwards.  What  is  proposed  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  gained  in  such  successful  ventures 
as  the  "Garden  City"  at  Letchworth,  but  to  carry  much 
further  into  practice  the  co-operative  or  Christian  ideal. 

"We  aim  at  right  external  conditions  in  order  to  free  the 
creative  spirit.  Outwardly,  New  Town  is  to  be  a  social  ex- 
periment in  the  provision  of  a  fit  environment  for  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  men  and  women;  inwardly  it  is  to  be  a  call  to 
the  spirit  of  men  and  women  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  active 
service  together  for  the  glory  of  God.  We  believe  the  planning 
of  our  town  as  a  co-operative  city  and  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
association  in  all  the  affairs  of  its  life  to  be  justified,  not  merely 
as  measures  of  economy  or  common  sense,  but  because  they 
are  outward  expressions  of  a  fundamental  characteristic  of 
human  nature.  The  blossoming  of  individualities  will  be 
achieved  through  their  service  of  the  community  and  their 
loyalty  to  it.  Herein  lies  the  reconcilement  of  the  com- 
plementary ideals  that  we  have  labeled  'individualistic*  and 
'socialistic,'  and  herein  a  chance  to  show  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  laws  of  life." 

Means  are  to  be  adopted  whereby  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  town,  at  first  to  be  exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Company,  shall  gradually  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  residents  collectively.  Further  functions  will  be 
undertaken  by  subsidiary  companies — such  as  the  provision 
and  distribution  of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  food,  the  under- 
taking of  agricultural  operations,  the  provision  of  houses,  and 
so  forth.  All  the  land  and  buildings  will  be  owned  by  the 
Company,  and  later  by  the  town  itself,  so  that  no  '"  unearned 
increment"  will  go  to  private  individuals.  The  planning  and 
building  of  the  town  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Company,  and 
care  will  be  taken  to  make  it  both  wholesome  and  attractive, 
with  gardens  and  spaces  for  recreation,  and  to  mix  together 
larger  and  smaller  houses,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  separation  of  classes. 

Of  the  industries  to  be  carried  on  in  the  town,  while  some 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Parent  Company  or  its  subsidiary 
companies,  others  will  be  in  private  hands.  But  a  searching 
test  will  be  applied  to  any  business  or  industry  seeking  for  a 
place  in  the  town,  based  on  the  question— Docs  it  tend  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  associated  with  it,  whether  as  producers 
or  as  consumers?  No  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  start  a  business 
who  does  not  undertake  to  maintain  at  least  standard  con- 
ditions in  such  matters  as  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  the 

*Now  Town,  a  Proposal  in  Agricultural,  Industrial,  Educational  and 
Civic  Reconstruction.  Edited  by  \Y.  H.  Hughes,  M.  A.  ^1919,  Peril 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  London  and  Toronto,  2t.  MtJ 
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disposal  of  surplus  profits  will  be  carefully  guarded.  A  wel- 
come will  be  given  to  individuals  or  groups  wishing  to  set  up 
a  trade  or  business  in  the  town  if  they  will  accept  the  position 
of  "Approved  Companies."  These  will  have  to  submit  their 
constitution  for  approval  to  the  Parent  Company  before  a 
lease  is  granted  ,and  to  allow  their  books  to  be  confidentially 
inspected  if  they  employ  five  or  more  persons;  and  the  disposal 
of  any  surplus  of  profit  remaining  after  all  legitimate  charges 
have  been  met  (including  a  limited  interest  on  capital)  will 
be  restricted  to  certain  public  objects.  In  deciding  whether 
a  business  company  can  be  "approved,"  care  will  be  taken 
not  to  make  the  conditions  too  rigid  or  uniform,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  ensure  that  the  promoters  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  ideals  of  the  Town.  Small  handicraft  trades  will  be  en- 
couraged, but  the  help  of  machinery  and  large-scale  organiza- 
tion will  by  no  means  be  rejected. 

"There  will  be  no  enterprises  run  in  a  purely  autocratic 
way  by  ' masters,'  however  kindly  disposed.  In  every  business 
each  worker  will  be  given  some  responsibility,  direct  or  in- 
direct, in  the  management,  in  the  determination  of  the  con- 
ditions of  work,  and  in  the  disposal  of  surplus.  He  will  be 
given  an  'interest'  in  the  business,  in  a  wider  sense  than  usual, 
and  this  will  lead  to  a  more  whole-hearted  application  of 
brains  and  skill  to  the  improvement  of  the  product,  and  of 
the  methods  and  organization  of  the  business." 

The  fundamental  industry  in  all  human  society  is  that  of 
agriculture,  and  this  will  be  fully  recognized  in  the  New  Town. 

"The  sharp  separation  of  the  British  people  into  towns  and 
country  folk  has  meant  an  impoverishment  of  life  on  both 
sides.  We  must  seek,  therefore,  to  bring  together  these 
divorced  parties  in  a  new  and  happier  form  of  married  life. 
The  boundary  of  the  town  estate  will  not  be  that  of  its  grouped 
dwelling-houses,  but  the  larger  circle  of  all  its  woods  and  farm 
lands.  The  industrial  workers  of  New  Town  will  be  in  the 
country,  and  its  agricultural  laborers  in  the  town.  The 
artisan  must  be  in  touch  with  Mother  Nature  and  learn  the 
secrets  of  her  silence  and  her  joy;  the  farm  worker  must  be 
able  to  share  all  the  intellectual  and  social  benefits  of  corporate 
life  in  a  varied  society.  We  propose,  in  short,  to  establish  a 
town  primarily  dependent  upon  agriculture  carried  on  within 
its  own  borders,  and  an  agricultural  industry  whose  workers 
shall  share  in  all  the  benefits  of  a  new,  vigorous,  healthy  and 
slum-free  town." 

How  this  is  to  be  done  there  is  not  space  in  this  brief  article 
to  set  forth ;  readers  must  be  referred  to  the  book  itself.  They 
will  find  much  food  for  thought  in  this  chapter  on  Agriculture, 
and  also  in  the  one  that  follows,  on  Education — a  matter 
which  is  also  felt  to  be  quite  fundamental  for  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  in  view,  and  in  regard  to  which  some  very  interest- 
ing innovations  are  proposed.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  Friends  should  obtain  the  book  and  read  and  ponder 
the  plans  that  are  outlined,  which  are  not  only  daring,  but 
carefully  thought  out.  The  "concern"  that  has  led  to  these 
valuable  proposals  appears  to  be  sound  and  deep;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  be  so  widely  read  that  the  neces- 
sary financial  support  for  the  scheme  will  be  soon  forthcoming  * 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

JOHN  B.  GARRETT. 

I  am  asked  to  give  you  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  period,  a 
half  century  ago,  when  the  Indian  Aid  Association  and  the 
Associated  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs 
had  their  beginnings.  They  were  simultaneous  and  inter- 
dependent. 

In  order  to  give  a  fit  setting  for  these  events  I  find  it  neces- 
sary tu  go  back  a  few  years  further,  to  the  circumstances 
which  brought  me  into  contact  with  the  North  American 
Indian  and  the  study  of  what  was  then  recognized  in  our 
country  as  the  Indian  problem. 

*Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Bryce  Leicester  (Sec- 
retary, Pioneer  Trust,  Ltd.),  27  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C.  2. 


It  was  in  the  year  in  which  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at 
Appomattox  and  in  which  the  martyr  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  laid  down  his  life  for  a  united  country,  that  the  period 
of  reconstruction  following  four  years  of  Civil  War  began. 
It  was,  as  you  will  recognize,  a  time  much  akin  to  the  present, 
though  the  actual  conflict  had  been  limited,  with  very  little 
exception,  to  the  soil  of  our  own  country.  The  wide  world 
was,  however,  disturbed  by  it.  America  staggered  under  a 
debt  (however  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  national 
debts  of  to-day)  which  imposed  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  its 
thirty-five  millions  of  people,  and  which  dictated  the  political 
policies  which  have  governed  our  legislation  from  that  time 
to  this.  In  order  to  meet  first  the  interest  and  then  the  principal 
of  that  debt,  industry  must  be  stimulated,  and  immigration  en- 
couraged. A  new  and  higher  standard  of  wages  must  be 
created,  and  the  poorer  paid  peoples  of  Europe,  first  from 
Ireland,  then  from  Germany  and  Austria,  from  Italy,  and 
eventually  from  Hungary,  Poland  and  the  Balkan  States 
must  release  from  the  industrial  trenches  our  native  population 
that  the  ranks  of  better-paid  industries  might  be  kept  sup- 
plied. The  policy  of  the  protective  tariff  was  adopted,  to 
which  little  objection  was  raised  so  long  as  America  remained 
a  debtor  nation  in  the  exchanges  of  the  world.  Great  private 
fortunes  resulted.  Class  distinctions  were  fostered.  Luxuri- 
ous habits  were  stimulated,  and  the  whole  body  politic  was 
subjected  to  corrupting  influences.  I  mention  these  facts  only 
that  you  may  realize  that  the  period  in  which  these  associations 
had  their  beginnings  was  a  crucial  one  in  our  national  history, 
and  that  our  Friendly  communities  did  not  escape  the  inevit- 
able results.  The  moral  life  of  the  nation  was  at  stake.  Moral 
standards  were  lowered.  The  evil  elements  became  worse,  the 
better — let  us  trust — became  more  zealous  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness. 

The  Indian  population  of  our  country  in  1865  was  estimated 
at  about  300,000,  scattered  over  the  otherwise  sparsely  peopled 
region  beyond  the  Missouri  and  east  of  a  narrow  strip  border- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  were  divided  into  many  tribes 
or  nations,  varying  greatly  in  their  types  and  advancement  in 
civilization,  speaking  different  languages,  and  in  many  cases 
bitterly  jealous  of  each  other.  Some  were  often,  perhaps 
generally,  engaged  in  warfare,  either  with  other  Indians  or 
with  the  white  man's  government.  Some  also  were  divided 
into  political  factions,  and  some  were  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  human  slavery  and  sympathized  with  the  eagerness  of  the 
South  to  see  the  system  of  slavery  perpetuated  and  extended. 
This  had  brought  considerable  bodies  of  Indians  into  conflict 
with  the  Union  forces,  and  into  co-operation  with  the  Con- 
federate army.  Owing  in  part  to  the  very  limited  means  of 
communication  in  the  territory  west  of  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas, unrest  continued  among  these  peoples  long  after  the  sur- 
render in  the  East.  The  necessity  of  getting  into  touch  with 
these  Indians  and  negotiating  with  them  for  harmonious  rela- 
tion with  our  national  Government  was  urgent.  To  this  end 
a  Commission  of  able  men  was  selected  to  meet  representatives 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  southwest,  and  a  council  was  called 
to  be  held  in  the  Eighth  Month,  1865,  at  Fort  Smith,  which 
is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  where  it 
crosses  the  boundary  between  Arkansas  and  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Indian  Territory.  The  co-operation  of  Friends 
was  desired  by  the  Government.  Officially  Philadelphia 
Friends  had  confined  their  activity  in  ministering  to  the  ma- 
terial, moral,  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  Indian  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  at  Tunesassa,  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
in  southwestern  New  York.  But  a  considerable  group  of 
consistent  and  influential  Friends  was  engaged  unofficially  in 
ministrations  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  ends  in  a  wider 
sense.  Included  in  these  were  such  men  as  Ebenezer  Worth, 
Thomas  Evans,  Thomas  Wistar,  Joseph  Elkinton,  Alfred  and 
Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  and  others.  Thomas  Wistar  was 
selected  as  the  fit  and  available  man  for  a  share  in  this  service 
of  the  Government.  He  was  nominated  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  accepted  the  appointment.  His  friends  felt 
that  he  should  not  go  without  the  companionship  of  another 
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and  younger  Friend.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  selected  as  such 
companion.  I  started  with  no  official  relation  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  but  on  the  way  one  of  the  secretaries  found 
it  necessary  to  return  home,  and  I  was  asked  to  accept  his 
place  and  its  duties  to  the  country,  which  I  did.  So  far  as  I 
recall,  free  transporation,  a  rubber  blanket  on  which  to  lie 
and  a  pair  of  army  blankets  in  which  to  wrap  one's-self  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  or  under  tent,  and  more  than  all  else  the 
consciousness  of  duty  done,  were  the  promised  rewards. 

A  tew  incidents  of  the  journey  may  suffice  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought  in  our  western 
country.  No  transcontinental  railways  had  yet  been  con- 
structed. The  rendezvous  of  the  party  was  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kansas.  The  crossing  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
made  on  a  flat  boat.  How  propelled,  1  have  forgotten.  The 
old  Hannibal  and  St.  Joe  Railroad,  now  and  for  a  long  time 
past  incorporated  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  was  our 
means  of  crossing  the  State  of  Missouri.  During  the  Civil 
W  ar  it  was  occupied  in  turn  by  the  Union  and  rebel  forces, 
the  changes  being  frequent.  Its  condition  as  we  found  it 
was  much  like  a  corduroy  road.  It  took  us  to  St.  Joseph,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  Here  we  took  another 
flat  boat  which  bore  us  to  Leavenworth  City,  a  few  miles  down 
the  river  on  the  opposite  side.  Here  we  first  met  those  who 
were  to  be  for  several  weeks  our  intimate  companions,  and 
here  we  were  outfitted  by  the  Government  for  our  long  journey 
over  prairie  and  mountain  country,  via  Forts  Scott  and  Gibson 
to  Fort  Smith,  our  objective,  and  where  we  were  to  meet  the 
Indians  with  whom  the  Commission  was  to  counsel.  Four 
mule  ambulances  were  provided  for  our  accommodation,  and 
six  mule  heavy  wagons  sufficient  to  make  a  long  train  upon 
the  roads,  to  carry  our  camp  equipage  and  provisions.  A  half 
dozen  or  more  saddle  horses  were  also  supplied  to  afford  a 
relief  for  those  of  us  who  wearied  with  long  journeying  on 
such  wheels.  I  recall  my  first  acquaintance  with  a  slough, 
when  riding  and  failing  to  detect  the  quality  and  depth  of  the 
mire  into  which  the  horse  under  me  sank  to  his  belly  and  with 
difficulty  lunged  his  way  out.  This  was  on  the  first  day's 
journey,  between  Leavenworth  and  Lawrence,  at  which  latter 
town  our  first  night  was  spent.  The  lapse  of  time  since  the 
famous  Kansas-Nebraska  raids  for  the  extension  of  human 
slavery  was  not  long,  and  Lawrence  then  bore  marks  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  marauder,  by  fire  and  otherwise.  Here 
we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sleeping  within  doors,  but  thereafter, 
with  little  exception,  we  slept  in  tents,  and  once  around  a 
tree  in  the  open  with  our  heads  to  the  trunk,  and  bodies  reach- 
ing out  as  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Amira  "Speaking  Her  Piece,"  or  a  "Session  Solemne." 
— Far  away  to  the  south  of  us,  as  you  children  know,  lies  the 
big  country  of  South  America,  with  its  many  states  and  cities. 
Last  year  1  was  traveling  in  one  of  the  northern  countries, 
Colombia,  and  spent  many  days  in  its  capital,  the  beautiful 
city  of  Bogota.  Here  a  small  group  of  earnest  Protestant 
missionaries  are  trying  by  teaching  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
church  to  spread  the  real  knowledge  of  Christ  among  a  people 
who  seem  to  worship  not  Him,  but  His  image  which  is  put  up 
over  church  doors,  at  street  corners  or  in  any  public  place. 

I  became  acquainted  with  these  missionaries  and  was  in- 
vited by  them  to  see  the  "Colegie  Americano  Para  Senoritas," 
which  is  Spanish  for  the  American  College  for  Girls,  have  its 
"Session  Solemne." 

A  "Session  Solemne"!  can  you  translate  this?  A  "solemn 
session,"  yes,  but  a  solemn  session  in  Colombia  means  that 
most  solemn  of  all  school-days  (that  is,  if  it's  your  own!)  is 
commencement.  It  is  rather  a  more  sensible  term  for  it  than 
our  word.  So  this  was  a  college  commencement. 

Now  a  college  in  Colombia  is  a  school,  and  the  girls  may  be 
six  years  old  or  sixteen.  And  for  commencement  time  they 
like  plenty  of  speech-making,  plays  and  recitations.  So  we 


had  a  long  program ;  most  of  the  forty  or  fifty  scholars  had  a 
chance  to  speak,  and  some  several  chances.  Spanish  is  a 
beautiful  language,  but  if  you  don't  understand  it  better  than 
I  did,  you  don't  get  all  of  a  "session  solemne."  But  I  did 
enjoy  watching  the  faces  of  the  children,  and  perhaps  not 
following  all  the  words  gave  me  a  better  chance  to  judge  of 
the  characters  of  the  scholars. 

They  were  not  very  different  from  any  of  you.  Just  as  lively, 
just  as  happy,  just  as  ready  to  say  the  same  things — only  in 
quite  different  words.  A  few  were  Indian,  and  these  were  much 
the  slower  and  more  stolid.  The  Chibcha  Indians  about 
Bogota,  while  among  the  most  civilized  in  America  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  arrival,  seem  now  to  be  a  particularly 
slow,  plodding  people.  Most  of  the  girls  were  of  Spanish  race; 
all  these  most  interesting  children,  and  some  of  them  ver> 
bright.  One  girl,  of  about  thirteen,  I  particularly  liked  to 
watch. 

Whether  in  recitation,  in  the  play,  or  at  the  piano,  Louisa 
Castro  easily  was  the  most  able.  There  was  a  wealth  of  possi- 
bility in  her,  and  her  delicate  face  responded  so  to  each  mood ! 
She  was  the  kind  of  child  that  any  teacher  delights  to  have 
in  her  class,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  draw  out  (and  that  is  the  real 
meaning  of  "educate")  such  a  pupil.  Like  most  Spanish 
children,  her  disposition,  as  I  could  see  when  she  was  with 
her  teachers  but  as  I  knew  anyway  from  her  face,  was  most 
affectionate.  So  Louisa  Castro  held  my  regard  till  Amira 
Castro  appeared. 

I  have  heard  children  "speak  pieces"  before  (have  even 
done  so  myself  long  ago  in  the  days  of  school  picnics),  but 
never  have  I  seen  such  speaking  as  Amira's.  Only  six  years 
old,  the  smallest  in  the  school,  she  stood  up  before  assembled 
parents  and  friends  and  spoke  the  happiest  pieces  in  the  hap- 
piest way.  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  seen  the  mature  ages  of  ten 
or  twelve  speak  as  she  did,  so  perfectly  was  she  master  of  her- 
self and  so  thoroughly  did  she  enjoy  reciting.  The  Colombians 
have  a  strange  word  of  endearment  for  children;  I  could  hear 
them  saying  "the  little  China"  (equals  Chinee).  Oh,  how 
her  teachers  love  Amira  Castro,  the  brightest  as  well  as  na- 
turally the  dearest  of  the  school !  and  now  the  question  1  want 
to  ask  of  you  and  of  your  elders  is,  What  is  her  chance  or  her 
sister  Louisa's  chance  for  the  education  such  children  are 
hungry  for? 

They  live  in  Colombia,  a  land  almost  without  the  thought 
of  education  for  women.  I  believe  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
country  a  school  for  them  of  more  than  high-school  grade, 
and  even  those  of  that  rank  are  very  poor  and  are  strictly  under 
the  Catholic  Church  (this  is  very  narrow  and  backward,  just 
as  it  was  in  Europe  before  Luther).  Then  these  Castros  are 
poor,  even  having  to  be  assisted  by  their  teachers  to  appear 
in  dresses  suitable  for  the  "Session."  What  schools  there  are 
for  women  are  not  for  poor  children.  Is  there  any  hope  for 
education  for  the  bright,  poor  girls  of  Colombia?  Not  for  a 
long  time  unless  we  of  a  more  favored  land  go  in  and  help 
them  to  do  the  best  and  quickest  way  is  to  help  the  smail 
group  of  missionaries  there  to  increase  their  "Colegie  Ameri- 
cano" and  make  it  minister  to  such.  It  is  the  Castro-tvpe  of 
native  girl  who  in  the  future  must  carry  out  the  education  of 
Colombia's  women. 

I  have  seen  palms  and  bamboos  by  the  rivers  in  Colombia, 
and  even  a  glacier  on  a  mountain  summit,  but  1  wonder  if  any 
of  these  will  stick  in  my  mind  so  long  as  the  picture  of  little 
Amira  "speaking  her  piece." — Francis  W.  Pennell. 


TUNESASSA  NOTES. 
The  school-life  at  Tunesassa  is  pleasantly  supplemented  bj 
visits  from  interested  friends.  Eliza  H.  McGrew,  of  Ohio,  spent 
a  part  of  the  22nd  and  23rd  ultimos  here.  On  the  27th.  Edith 
Thorp  Vail  and  Amy  Albertson  came.  The  following  even- 
ing the  second  social  occurred.  Refreshments  were  prepared 
and  served  by  the  Domestic  Science  Class,  In  101s.  \ 
school  was  divided  into  two  Scripture  classes  1  ast  Autumn 
the  same  plan  was  adopted  for  "B"  school,  [he)  now  recite 
during  a  period  before  the  meeting  for  worship  on  First-da) 
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morning — leaving  the  afternoon  free  for  attendance  at  a  Chris- 
tian Fndeavor  Meeting,  recently  organized  for  the  Indians. 
It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  some  of  the  seed  sown  during  a  series 
of  Revival  Meetings  held  last  week  at  Quaker  Bridge  fell  upon 
good  ground.  Tuscarora.  Cattaraugus  and  Corn  Planter 
Reservations  were  represented  by  delegates.  The  School 
shared  in  their  entertainment  and  helped  in  other  ways. 

For  a  long  time  the  farm  fences  have  needed  a  general  over- 
hauling. The  Committee  has  recently  advised  to  renew  as 
much  of  them  as  possible.  Nine  hundred  posts  have  been 
ordered  for  this  purpose— some  of  them  are  already  placed. 

H.  B.  L. 

Fourth  Month  9,  1919. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

ELIZABETH  BIN  FORD. 

From  a  Letter  of  Herbert  V.  Nicholson. 

It  is  indeed  fine  to  think  that  the  terrible  carnage  over  there 
has  stopped.  But  the  reconstruction  period  seems  most  dif- 
ficult. We  are,  of  course,  very  close  to  the  difficulties  in  Siberia 
and  Russia  and  they  seem  most  hopeless.  China,  too,  presents 
a  very  dismal  picture,  and  now  Korea  has  joined  in  the  general 
movement  and  is  rioting  for  independence!  But  it  is  blessed 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  true  heart  peace  at  this  time  and  to  be 
assured  that  this  is  all  as  the  Lord  has  prophesied  and  that 
there  is  to  be  a  way  out  according  to  His  wonderful  plan. 

It  does  my  heart  good  to  keep  in  touch  with  Friends  at 
home  through  the  columns  of  The  Friend,  and  your  dear 
editors  would  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  your  efforts  if  you  but 
knew  a  portion  of  the  joy  the  paper  gives  those  of  us  who  are 
in  the  "overseas  service." 

TOMIYOSHI  JlNKICHI. 

Last  evening  Tomiyoshi  Jinkichi  called.  He  graduates 
from  the  Commercial  School  this  year.  He  has  the  privilege 
of  choosing  from  six  positions  offered  him  upon  graduation. 

The  Principal  of  the  School  has  100  applications  for  gradu- 
ates from  the  Mito  Commercial  School  and  only  thirty  are 
free  to  accept  of  the  fifty-five  graduates,  the  rest  are  mostly 
connected  with  family  concerns. 

This  boy  may  choose  from  a  bank  in  Formosa,  a  firm  in 
Kobe,  a  manufacturer  in  Kyoto,  a  life  insurance  company  in 
Tokio,  a  paper  mill  in  Utsunomiya  and  a  clerk  in  the  copper 
mines. 

I  was  just  talking  with  his  mother  who  delivers  milk.  I 
gave  her  a  cup  of  tea  and  we  had  a  little  visit.  She  says  any- 
thing so  he  don't  go  far  away  from  home.    He  is  the  heir! 

Desire  to  Learn. 
A  mother  said  to  me,  "Last  night  Toki  spent  the  whole 
evening  teaching  me  the  Lord's  Prayer,  just  like  I  was  a  child 
and  she  my  teacher  instead  of  my  daughter!"  Then  she  went 
on  to  say,  "  When  I  was  a  girl  and  a  letter  came  to  the  house 
in  its  lacquered  box  (before  envelopes)  I  wanted  to  read  it  so 
badly  I  cried.  I  did  not  want  to  take  it  to  the  neighbor  to 
read  for  me.  I  wanted  to  know  so  badly  what  was  in  the 
letter  by  reading  myself  I  determined  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.  So  I  took  my  own  little  table  and  joined  a  class  on 
the  floor  in  some  learned  man's  home,  there  being  no  schools 
then."  And  she  did  learn — she  can  read  and  write  the  Chinese 
characters  far  in  advance  of  the  modern  educated  young 
women. 

Then  she  said,  "  Exactly  the  same  desire  gripped  me — the 
only  time  since  I  was  a  girl — the  desire  to  learn  the  Lord's 
prayer  so  I  can  enter  into  the  family  worship  each  morning." 
She  has  learned  a  good  part  of  it.  I  feel  that  desire  is  Holy 
Spirit  planted. 

Labor  Wages  in  Japan, 
e.  j.  s.  binford. 
Yesterday  I  entertained  Okano  San — a  fine  young  Christian 
who  works  in  the  railroad  employ  (Gurney  had  another  young 


man  in  his  study).  Okano  San  began  at  the  very  bottom — 
when  the  bottom  is  much  lower  than  it  is  now,  until  at  present 
he  holds  a  responsible  position  with  good  outlook.  I  quizzed 
him  on  salaries  of  day  laborers  in  the  railway  employ. 

A  day  laborer  entering  the  Government  railway  in  Mito 
gets  50  sen  a  day  for  the  first  six  months,  with  a  raise  of  3  sen 
a  day  the  second  six  months.  At  present  till  Fifth  Month  of 
this  year  all  people  with  a  salary  under  20  yen  a  month  get 
25  per  cent,  of  their  salary  extra  on  account  of  high  cost  of 
living — so  that  brings  the  salary  up  to  $18.75  Per  month.  If 
he  is  able  to  couple  cars  he  can  add  12  sen  a  day  to  his  salary 
for  taking  the  risk.  (No  wonder  it  is  a  risk  when  you  see  7 
or  8  men  trying  to  couple  two  freight  cars.)  That  brings  him 
up  to  Yen  22.35  and  then  if  he  is  willing  to  work  24  hours 
without  sleep  for  ten  times  in  the  month  that  adds  Yen  1.50 
to  his  month's  salary,  totalling  Yen  23.85  as  the  highest  mark. 
A  man  with  an  education  who  can  pass  examinations  can  go 
up  much  higher.  In  the  coal  mines  a  woman  can  even  get 
3  yen  a  day  and  a  man  as  much  as  5  yen.  But  they  can  work 
only  1 5  days  a  month  and  then  they  all  are  a  bad  color  and  1 5 
days  of  idleness  give  Satan  his  historic  chance  and  sake  and 
geisha  get  all  the  money! 


PEACE. 

Peace  Conference  of  All  Friends  After  the  War. 

After  much  correspondence  and  exchange  of  cablegrams, 
the  English  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Peace  Conference  of 
All  Friends  After  the  War  called  by  London  Yearly  Meeting 
has  decided  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  that  the  Con- 
ference be  postponed  to  Eighth  Month,  1920.  The  reasons 
for  this  postponement  have  not  yet  fully  reached  this  side  of 
the  water;  but  the  matter  has  been  argued  by  correspondence 
in  The  Friend  (London),  in  which  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  young  English  Friends  who 
are  at  work  abroad  to  be  present  at  the  Conference,  that  very 
many  of  their  members  are  in  prison  and  would  not  be  out  by 
that  time,  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  pass- 
ports for  Friends  from  distant  places  to  travel  as  early  as  the 
date  originally  set  for  the  Conference.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  urged  that  now  is  the  time  when  the  Message  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  needed  in  the  world;  that  many  of  the 
young  American  Friends  are  at  work  in  France  and  would  be 
available  for  the  Conference  who  would  not  perhaps  be  avail- 
able a  year  later ;  that  we  cannot  yet  foresee  what  the  conditions 
of  travel  will  be  in  Eighth  Month  of  this  year  nor  can  we  by 
any  means  predict  the  interest  in  the  Conference  for  Eighth 
Month,  1920. 

Doubtless  the  English  Friends  have  consulted  the  authorities 
as  to  the  governmental  attitude  toward  the  Conference  and 
have  received  some  definite  answer  from  them;  and  from  cor- 
respondence in  The  Friend  they  seem  also  to  have  consulted 
the  steamship  companies  as  to  the  possibility  of  American 
Friends  securing  return  passages. 

From  our  side  of  the  water  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  has  just  learned  from  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  that  they  would  not  sanction  the  sending  over  of 
more  than  twelve  delegates  from  America ,  and  that  consequent- 
ly, unless  some  remarkable  change  occurs  between  now  and 
the  time  for  Friends  to  be  sailing  from  this  country,  many 
of  our  delegates  will  be  disappointed  by  the  Government. 

A  cable  has  just  been  received  inquiring  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  conference  of  the  English  and  American  Committees  over 
here  in  the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall  of  this  year  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Conference  in  1920. 

This  would  seem  to  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
can Quakerism  to  express  itself  and  get  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing at  first-hand  the  decision  and  purpose  of  English  Friends 
in  this  Conference,  as  well  as  providing  an  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  the  purely  American  problems  which  Recon- 
struction opens  before  American  Quakerdom. 

L.  Hollingsworth  Wood. 

New  York,  Fourth  Month  10,  1919. 
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Commission  II. 

77v  Implication  of  the  Testimony  regarding  War  in  National 
Life  and  International  Relations  has  been  divided  by  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  into  two  parts.  The  first,  embracing  questions 
involving  National  life,  has  been  given  to  a  Commission  of 
which  Isaac  Sharpless  is  Chairman.  A  general  report  has 
boon  put  together  and  certain  definite  subjects  like  Free 
Trade.  Tonal  Systems  and  others  not  yet  completed  will  follow. 
The  report  in  brief  summary  is  as  follows: — 
Two  questions  are  involved  in  our  theory  of  the  State  as 
related  to  our  subject. 

1.  The  Supremacy  of  Conscience  for  the  individual. 

2,  The  Supremacy  of  Love  and  Good  Will  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  machinery  of  the  state. 

War  can  be  objected  to  because  it  demands  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  human  commands  whether  moral  or  not.  The  in- 
dividual conscience  is  not  considered.  This  attitude  is  not 
only  wrong,  but  encourages  a  tendency  fatal  to  good  govern- 
ment which  demands  free  thinking  and  action  and  devotion 
to  personal  duty. 

But  the  State  cannot  yield  to  every  conscience  for  such  are 
often  erratic  or  fanatical  or  perverted.  There  may  be  a  con- 
flict of  duties.  The  State  must  protect  others'  rights  and  the 
man  must  be  faithful  to  his  convictions  and  take  the  con- 
.  sequences.  It  is  very  seldom  that  in  peace  times  a  man's 
conscience  is  invaded  by  state  commands  and  when  it  is  it  is 
a  subject  for  serious  consideration  whether  it  is  right. 

It  may  be.  In  the  past  the  real  leaders  of  reform  have 
often  had  to  set  themselves  against  state  action  and  public 
opinion.  One  never  has  to  do  wrong.  He  may  suffer,  but 
he  need  not  wrong  his  conscience  except  by  his  own  consent. 
There  is  vitality  in  truth,  which  often  prevails  even  under 
discouraging  circumstances.  But  war  and  liberty  would  seem 
to  be  incompatible,  as  witness  the  loss  of  free  speech  and  press, 
the  attempt  to  guide  public  thought  by  government  propa- 
ganda, the  popular  attack  upon  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 

In  our  recent  war  four  positions  could  have  been  taken: — 
(i)  Friends  could  have  joined  the  army;  (2)  taken  alternative 
service  under  military  orders;  (3)  taken  alternative  service 
under  civil  orders;  (4)  refused  anything  but  voluntary  service. 
Any  of  these  could  have  been  adopted  conscientiously,  though 
this  does  not  say  that  they  are  all  equally  in  harmony  with  the 
Quaker  ideal.  A  state  could  not  well  recognize  all  of  them  as 
of  equal  value  to  itself  under  abnormal  condition  of  war.  If 
the  deeds  of  the  battle  line  are  justifiable,  so  also  are  conscrip- 
tion, censorship,  the  curtailment  of  civil  liberty  and  personal 
rights. 

The  man  with  a  conscience  is  the  surest  support  for  a  state. 
He  may  not  always  accept  the  popular  standards,  but  in  the 
long  run  his  attitude  denotes  the  highest  patriotism  So  after 
the  wars,  Presidents  Washington  and  Lincoln  have  declared, 
and  so  will  probably  President  Wilson.  It  was  for  this  that 
America  was  settled  and  William  Penn  especially  was  a  pioneer 
and  enthusiast  for  liberty  of  conscience.  America  of  to-day 
has  inherited  this  and  bases  her  constitution  largely  upon  it. 
If  we  accept  the  imperative  of  Kant,  "Act  on  the  maxim  which 
thou  canst  will  to  be  law  universal,"  a  universal  Quaker  state 
would  be  united,  peaceful,  progressive. 

Military  training,  whether  in  school  or  for  older  men,  if 
compulsory  will  in  time  militarise  the  country  and  break  down 
liberty.  Most  educators  are  opposed  to  it  in  school.  Com- 
missions appointed  by  several  states  have  condemned  it. 
The  continental  system  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  in 
Germany  takes  valuable  time  which  a  young  men  needs  for 
business,  trade  or  education  without  compensating  advantages. 
Our  briefly  trained  soldiers  were  more  efficient  than  the  auto- 
mata they  conquered,  and  as  citizens  vastly  superior. 

II.  In  the  second  inquiry, — as  to  the  application  by  the 
State  of  the  principle  of  Love,  we  may  consider  several  features. 

1 .  The  Press. — The  desire  to  make  money  tempts  the  daily 
press  to  encourage  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Whatever  the 
editorials  may  be,  the  way  the  news  is  told  and  the  headlines, 
too,  often  stimulate  the  war  spirit. 


Friends  may  influence  this  by  assuming  the  management  of 
papers,  by  writing  letters  freely  on  controverted  subjects, 
and  by  raising  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  so  that  a  higher 
standard  will  be  demanded. 

2.  Civil  Order. — Friends  have  always  assumed  that  an 
efficient  police  force  was  a  necessity,  but  some  have  been  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  this  and  an  army,  and  sometimes 
have  underestimated  the  power  of  fearless  and  trustful  treat- 
ment, even  of  desperate  criminals.  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  have  taught  us  lessons  in  this.  But  absolute 
physical  non-resistance,  according  to  Tolstoyan  ideas,  is 
probably  not  a  necessity  of  our  position.  Our  Quaker  moralist, 
Jonathan  Dymond,  says  that  resistance  cannot  be  justified 
when  it  violates  the  moral  law.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  in- 
definite standard,  but  war  and  its  doings  are  so  manifestly 
over  the  line  (unless  the  end  justifies  the  means)  that  the 
maxim  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  There  are  doubtless  manv 
activities  of  sheriffs,  policemen  and  detectives  which  are  at 
least  doubtful,  but  which  may  be  eliminated  in  time.  There 
are  many  conditions  near  the  border  line  of  morality  which 
will  be  differently  judged,  but  the  rule  is  largely  practical,  and 
many  Friends  should  keep  out  of  compromising  official  sta- 
tions. 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  why  Friends  have  been 
unable  to  be  such  efficient  workers  in  certain  moral  reforms, 
the  following  may  be  advanced  for  consideration: 

1.  They  judged  questions  by  principle  rather  than  ex- 
pediency. 

2.  They  listened  in  quietness  and  expectancy  for  Divine 
guidance. 

3.  They  emphasized  a  religion  applicable  to  affairs  of  this 
world. 

4.  They  had  no  closed  creed  or  ritual  to  which  all  acts 
were  to  be  referred. 

5.  They  admitted  the  supreme  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 


Commission  No.  IV  on  Education. 

The  Commission  on  Education  believes  that  the  probability 
of  another  world  war  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  the  type  of  education  which  prevails.  The  form  and  spirit 
of  the  organization  of  the  school  has  a  profound  influence 
on  the  pupil.  Students  learn  more  from  the  way  they  are 
treated  than  from  what  they  are  taught.  The  spirit  and  at- 
titude of  the  teachers  and  officers  in  dealing  with  students 
goes  far  to  determine  the  kind  of  men  and  women  produced. 

If  education  is  to  count  in  developing  the  will  to  peace,  a 
school  must  be  so  organized  as  to  take  account  of  the  student's 
personal  characteristics,  fitting  his  course  of  study  to  his 
capacity.  It  must  be  able  to  estimate  the  student's  capacity. 
Its  discipline  must  be  administered  to  develop  character. 
Good  order  is  desirable  and  necessary,  but  must  come  indirect- 
ly as  a  by-product.  If  good  order  is  made  the  sole  aim  of 
discipline,  the  student  grows  up  expecting  to  be  kept  in  order 
by  force  as  long  as  he  lives.  War  is  inevitable  when  such 
spirit  prevails. 

The  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  helpful  if  they  feel  themselves 
always  unable  to  finish  their  work.  A  spontaneous  interest 
in  the  pupil  as  a  person,  suggests  so  many  ways  of  working 
for  his  development  that  the  real  teacher  only  Stops  because 
time  and  strength  are  exhausted.  The  standard  of  perform- 
ance which  they  set  for  their  pupils  will  be  higher  than  ai 
present,  but  in  deciding  on  a  pupil's  merits  of  promotion,  his 
health  and  character  will  count  as  well  as  his  scholarship 
The  school  will  be  so  organized  that  other  duties  than  com- 
pletion of  lessons  will  be  required  of  students.  So  far  as  the) 
are  able,  they  will  participate  in  the  making  and  enforcing  of 
school  rules.  The  social  and  athletic  life  of  the  school  will 
progress  according  to  their  initiative,  and  when  the  school 
ventures  upon  some  public  service  as  a  unit,  the  Work  will  be 
done  by  the  students  and  a  portion  of  the  leadership  furnished 
by  them.  In  these  ways,  schools  will  do  better  than  at  present 
in  developing  men  and  women  w  ho  respect  the  n^his  >*|  others, 
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preferring  righteousness  for  its  own  sake,  accepting  their  share 
of  social  responsibility,  thus  lessening  the  occasions  for  war 
and  fighting. 

In  the  curriculum  of  schools  there  must  be  unceasing  effort 
to  teach  citizenship  and  religion  in  addition  to  the  usual  sub- 
jects, which  are  studied  to  give  the  students  command  of 
certain  fundamental  processes.  The  aim  of  teaching  citizen- 
ship will  be  to  show  the  student  that  each  person  owes  a  service 
to  humanity  through  his  country.  The  scope  of  his  country's 
service  is  the  world;  its  problem  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  through  mutual  faith  and  peaceful  enterprise.  The 
teaching  should  include  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  foreign 
peoples,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  our  own  machinery  of 
government  and  domestic  problems.  The  teaching  of  religion 
will  be  largely  by  study  of  the  Bible.  Little  or  no  effort  can 
be  made  by  denominational  schools  to  teach  the  peculiarities 
of  their  own  denominations,  for  this  tends  to  separate  peoples 
and  increases  the  chance  of  war.  The  teaching  of  citizenship 
and  religion  will  not  of  itself  make  civic  virtues  and  religious 
faith,  but  it  will  arouse  the  student  to  recognize  these  needs, 
stimulate  his  growth  and  set  standards  by  which  he  can  measure 
his  own  progress. 

In  presenting  the  studies  already  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
a  teacher  will  select  material  that  will  draw  to  the  student's 
mind  the  glory  of  peaceful  enterprise  and  the  damage  of  war. 
Literature  is  full  of  ideals  that  ennoble,  but  in  teaching  it  and 
history  as  well,  it  is  wrong  to  obscure  the  fact  of  war.  It  has 
from  the  beginning  played  a  profound  part  in  human  life  and 
the  student  needs  only  to  face  the  truth  about  it  to  yearn  for 
a  better  day. 

As  military  education  is  direct  preparation  to  kill,  it  cannot 
be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  which  seek  to  help 
produce  permanent  peace  by  making  mind  and  spirit  right. 
Right  mind  and  spirit  are  impossible  unless  health  prevails. 
To  accomplish  this,  schools  will  give  increasing  time  and 
money  to  the  physical  education,  both  in  the  form  of  gymnastic 
drill  and  athletics.  Vigorous  physical  training  under  discip- 
line will  teach  the  student  to  co-ordinate  mind  and  muscle 
more  promptly  than  military  drill,  and  if  properly  combined 
with  the  usual  school  athletics  and  other  lighter  forms  of  sport, 
will  prove  direct  personal  benefit  to  both  boys  and  girls  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  civic  health. 

Forwarded  by  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood. 


LETTER  FROM  EMILY  OLIVER. 

[Written  to  the  Editors,  but  addressed  to  Friends 
generally.] 

On  Board  the  'Northland,  Third  Month  7,  1919. 

Though  I  am  on  board  ship  and  sailing  slowly  eastward, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  my  long  stay  in  America  is  over  and 
I  am  actually  on  my  way  home. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  had  this  rare 
opportunity  of  getting  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  interests 
and  work  of  Friends  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  and  you  have 
so  generously  taken  me  right  into  your  midst  and  made  me 
feel  so  at  home  amongst  you  that  I  have  found  it  very  difficult 
to  say  good-bye  to  you  all.  As  there  are  so  very  many  I 
could  not  see  at  the  last,  may  I  send  through  thee  a  warm 
message  of  gratitude  and  love  to  my  many  friends  not  only 
in  Philadelphia,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  States. 

Your  sympathy  and  loving  interest  have  been  very  precious 
to  me,  and  the  memory  of  it  all  will  be  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration  all  through  the  years  to  come.  My  heart 
is  full  of  thankfulness  to  each  one  of  you,  and  above  all  to  my 
Heavenly  Father,  who  guided  my  way  to  you  and  gave  me 
the  strength  and  comfort  of  your  fellowship  in  this  time  of 
strain  and  anxiety. 

Before  very  long  I  hope  my  husband  will  feel  free  to  take 
his  furlough,  and  if  so  he  will  surely  want  to  come  to  Philadel- 
phia, though  at  present  he  writes  that  "  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  leave  Syria  until  the  whole  situation  is  normal.    How  could 


I  leave  so  many  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  me?  My 
health  must  look  after  itself  for  some  time  to  come. 

"The  last  four  years  have  been  very  full  of  suffering  and 
death  all  around  me.  Hunger,  typhus,  pernicious  malaria, 
etc.,  etc.,  have  carried  away  multitudes.  Most  of  the  houses 
around  the  Seraiyeh  (our  home)  are  empty  and  falling  into 
ruins — all  the  inhabitants  are  dead. 

"You  probably  cannot  realize  what  famine  and  typhus  can 
do  in  the  war  of  destruction.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
seeing  these  things  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day  have 
grown  accustomed  to  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  yet  it  has  so 
saddened  my  spirit  through  and  through  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  never  laugh  again.  .  .  .  When  one  sees  the  children 
being  cut  down,  then  it  is  past  my  powers  of  endurance. 
Bonnie  young  boys  and  girls  to  have  to  die  of  hunger  is  a 
crime  against  humanity.  Oh,  the  horror  of  having  to  witness 
such  things  and  be  practically  helpless! 

"  Some  of  the  boys  that  come  to  me  are  practically  naked — 
a  few  tattered  rags.  We  took  one  little  fellow  into  the  orphan- 
age to-day  who  was  in  a  most  dreadful  condition,  no  one  in 
all  the  world  to  care  for  him — we  had  to  give  him  a  bath  and 
burn  the  things  he  had  on.  1  got  Christine  and  Shaurs  to 
sew  a  girl's  petticoat  into  a  garment  for  him.  The  want  of 
any  material  to  make  clothes  out  of  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  The  clothing 
problem  is  a  very  desperate  one!  We  have  one  hundred  and  * 
sixty  children  in  our  orphanage  in  Brumana  and  are  taking 
up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  one  in  Ras-el-Metn;  we 
also  have  six  hundred  widows  and  children  on  our  list  for  bread 
distribution  daily. 

"I  have  just  got  20  contars  (184  bushels)  of  wheat  which 
is  most  welcome,  but  our  salt  is  finished  and  I  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  to  get  any,  there  is  practically  none  in  the 
Lebanon.  But  I  must  not  weary  you  with  details,  surely 
there  is  a  brighter  day  in  store  for  poor  Syria.  She  has  suf- 
fered beyond  all  description." 

One  of  the  latest  difficulties  with  which  my  husband  has 
had  to  contend  was  a  severe  epidemic  of  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia, which  carried  off  a  number  of  boys  in  the  orphanage  and 
hundreds  of  the  poor,  starving  people  in  the  country  around. 

Marshall  N.  Fox,  writing  from  Beirut,  First  Month  7th, 
to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  says:  "On  our  arrival  we  found  D.  Oliver 
waiting  for  us.  His  left  eye  was  bandaged  and  he  was  return- 
ing next  morning  to  Brumana  and  Ras,  walking  all  the 
way,  and  coming  back  here  on  the  9th  inst.  to  go  into  the 
hospital  for  another  operation.  I  fear  it  means  he  is  going 
to  lose  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  entirely — my  impression  is 
that  he  is  physically  fit,  but  mentally  tired  and  strained, 
though  he  would  not  admit  it." 

I  have  heard  nothing  yet  of  the  result  of  this  operation,  but 
trust  it  has  freed  him  from  the  constant  pain  he  suffered, 
though  it  could  not  restore  sight  to  the  affected  eye. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  thank  Friends  everywhere  most 
heartily  for  the  generous  help  they  have  sent  though  me  to 
my  husband  for  his  relief  work  in  Syria,  and  also  to  the  Ar- 
menian and  Syrian  Relief  Committee,  which  funds  I  have 
forwarded  through  the  Department  of  State,  the  Zionist 
Commission,  but  mostly  through  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Com- 
mission. The  whole  amount  subscribed  from  Seventh  Month 
2,  1916,  to  Third  Month  1,  1919,  has  totalled  $23,938.43 — 
per  E.  Oliver,  $20,038.21;  per  Anna  C.  Evans,  $2,756.17;  per 
Elizabeth  W.  Collins,  $1,144.05.  Of  this  amount  $15,294.62 
was  sent  specially  for  my  husband's  work  in  Syria,  and 
$8,643.81  for  the  General  Fund  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief  sent  through  Asa  S.  Wing. 

Thomas  C.  Potts  very  kindly  audited  my  accounts  before 
I  left  and  found  them  correct,  and  Lydia  W.  Rhoads,  of  1 52 
School  Lane,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  also  very 
kindly  offered  to  receive  and  forward  in  future  any  contribu- 
tions Friends  may  wish  to  send  to  my  husband  for  Syrian 
Relief. 

I  know  he  would  wish  to  join  me  in  this  message  of  loving 
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greeting  and  grateful  thanks  to  all  our  friends  and  helpers, 
and  some  day  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  give  an  account  him- 
self of  the  relief  work  he  has  been  able  to  do  among  the  starv- 
ing Syrians,  by  means  of  this  Fund. 

1  am.  thine  sincerely, 

Emily  Oliver. 
P.  S. — I  also  wish  to  thank  The  Friend  for  the  great  kind- 
ness in  allowing  me  to  get  in  touch  with  Friends  all  over  the 
country  through  its  columns  and  in  this  way  enlisting  their 
sympathy  as  1  could  not  have  done  in  any  other  way.  I  know 
my  husband  shares  with  me  this  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  for 
your  personal  interest  and  sympathy. 


FRIENDS'  ACADEMY  AT  FRIENDSVILLE,  TENN. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  there  is  at  Friendsville, 
Tennessee,  a  Friends'  Academy  which  was  founded  in  1857  as 
a  Monthly  Meeting  school  by  the  Morgan  brothers,  who 
afterward  founded  Penn  College,  Iowa. 

It  has  been  a  modest  work,  little  known  outside  of  its  own 
immediate  vicinity,  but  many  hundreds  of  students  have  passed 
through  its  class-rooms,  their  lives  being  more  or  less  moulded 
by  the  teachers  with  whom  they  there  came  in  touch. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  has  held  some  of  its  sessions 
in  the  old  meeting-house  at  Friendsville.  Wm.  Foster,  of 
England,  while  on  a  religious  visit  to  this  country  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Freedmen,  laid  down  his  life  in  the  service  and 
is  buried  in  the  Friends'  burial  ground.  His  name  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Wm.  Foster  Home  for  Girls,  which  was  built  about 
1870.  This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  a  small  Committee 
of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  a  Trustee  at  Friendsville.  A 
carefully  chosen  Matron  has  charge  of  the  Home  and  its  family 
of  girls  who  live  too  far  away  from  Friendsville  to  return  to 
their  own  homes  each  day.  So  in  earnest  are  some  of  the 
girls  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  advantages  at 
Friendsville  that  one  of  them  walked  sixty  miles  across  the 
mountains  in  order  to  do  so,  and  for  her  and  many  others  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  Academy,  the  Home  has  been  a  boon.  In  addition  to 
having  the  comforts  of  the  Home,  the  girls  are  instructed  by 
the  Matron  in  the  necessary  housework  which  is  done  by  them 
in  turn.  An  association  has  been  formed  by  those  who  have, 
in  former  years,  lived  at  the  Home  and  who,  desiring  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  benefits  received,  make  many  useful  gifts 
of  necessary  household  furnishings.  The  Home  has  been 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  the  past  two  years— the  family 
numbering  eighteen  members. 

A  separate  building,  under  the  oversight  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Academy  and  presided  over  by  a  suitable  Matron,  is  used 
as  a  boarding  home  for  boys,  but  its  capacity  is  also  limited. 

The  Academy  building,  which  was  named  Farnum  Hall 
in  memory  of  Elizabeth  H.  Farnum  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
beneficence  had  enabled  the  Trustees  to  erect  a  more  com- 
modious building  than  the  original  one,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1914.  A  new  hall  was  built,  however,  and  the  good  work 
continues. 

Professor  H.  G.  Tener,  the  Principal,  is  most  hopeful  and 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Academy.  Early 
in  the  year  he  wrote  as  follows:  "Spring  term  is  now  three 
weeks'  old.  We  have  one  of  the  best  schools  the  Academy  has 
seen,  with  five  regular  teachers  and  two  student  assistants. 
The  Manual  Training  and  Household  Science  departments 
are  very  popular  and  helpful  courses.  Agriculture  holds  a 
prominent  place,  but  needs  development.  1  sometimes  think 
what  a  chance  for  Quakerdom  and  the  spread  of  useful  know- 
ledge. I  am  about  resolved  to  make  one  supreme  effort  to 
increase  the  accommodations  for  400-500  students.  There  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  no  fairer  field  for  Friends  and  it  is  my  hope 
and  prayer  that  a  school  endowed  and  equipped  for  the  needs 
may  eventually  be  located  here.  I  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Friends  interested  in  the  work  here  from  different  Yearly 
Meetings  so  that  it  may  become  a  united  concern  of  Friends. 
There  are  some  Friends  in  Tennessee  who  will  give  substantial- 


ly when  they  find  the  work  has  sufficient  backing  and  support 
to  insure  permanence.  This  is  my  fourth  year  at  Friendsville 
and  each  year  1  see  the  increased  need  of  a  Friends'  institution 
here.  I  sincerely  believe  a  Supreme  Power  holds  me  here  or 
many  months  ago  1  should  have  been  in  Europe  or  at  some 
other  work." 

At  present  the  Academy  has  an  enrollment  of  180  pupils; 
it  cannot  accommodate  more  than  200  students — many  have 
been  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  boarding  facilities.  It 
has  a  field  that  would  easily  yield  400-500  students.  It  has 
an  enviable  reputation  earned  by  sixty-two  years  of  self-sacri- 
ficing service  to  the  young  men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls, 
having  in  that  time  had  an  attendance  varying  from  40-300 
students. 

As  the  only  Friends'  educational  institution  in  Tennessee, 
it  has  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  promising,  field  of  any 
of  the  Friends'  schools. 

There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $3 100.  The  trend  of  affairs 
is  to  place  the  Institution  on  an  industrial  basis  so  as  to  make 
it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  self-supporting,  and,  while  the  de- 
partments of  Manual  Training,  Household  Science,  Agricul- 
ture and  Blacksmithing,  which  have  been  opened,  are  but  a 
beginning,  there  is  for  the  future  the  vision  of  a  great  industrial 
school. 

"To  do  this,  however,"  Professor  Tener  writes,  "to  con- 
tinue our  growth,  there  is  one  indispensable  element.  This  is 
adequate  support.  The  school  needs  benefactors  who  can 
give  on  a  scale  that  will  insure  the  future  of  the  institution. 
We  trust  that  such  will  be  revealed  to  us.  The  maintenance 
and  growth  of  Friendsville  Academy  mean  the  growth  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  middle  South." 

M.  M.  Haines. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

We  have  heretofore  printed  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
Katharine  Mason  Elkinton  from  France.  They  were  not 
written  for  publication,  but  had  all  the  intimacy  of  home 
letters.  This,  and  their  most  sprightly  style,  gave  them  un- 
usual charm.  We  have  now  had  the  opportunity  to  go  through 
a  portfolio  of  these  letters  and  to  make  selections  from  them 
for  The  Friend.  Our  thought  has  been  that  our  readers  will 
appreciate  the  first-hand  touch  with  French  life  and  reconstruc- 
tion problems.  The  week  by  week  history  of  our  tquipes  is 
reflected  in  the  Reconstruction  columns  of  our  paper.  These 
personal  letters  give  the  flavor  of  the  war-torn  country  and 
the  sorely  afflicted  people.  We  have  omitted  the  dates  as 
there  is  no  effort  made  at  continuity  in  our  selections.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  family  to  permit 
such  freedom  with  this  store  of  valuable  material. — [Eds.] 

It  certainly  doesn't  take  very  long  to  settle  back  once  more 
into  the  old  ruts  and  take  up  life  where  we  dropped  it  on  the 
eighteenth  of  last  month.  After  three  days  in  Sermaize,  in 
which  time  I  had  a  nerve  killed  in  one  of  my  teeth  (which 
has  since  come  to  life  in  a  most  mysterious  manner),  we  set 
off  in  the  new  agricultural  car. 

As  Ralph  Smith  sailed  for  home  yesterday  (and  1  hope 
may  have  communicated  with  you  ere  this)  another  lad. 
Meade  Elliott,  has  come  to  take  his  place.  This  is  another 
State  heard  from  as  we  now  have  Pennsylvania,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Oregon,  and  Edinburgh. 

Business  in  our  absence  had  been  thriving  and  now  with  the 
help  of  the  motorcycle,  more  villages  can  be  visited  and  more 
work  gotten  through  in  a  shorter  time.  Several  changes  had 
also  taken  place,  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  better.    .    .  . 

Our  new  barracks  had  gone  up  For  at  last  QUI 

nest  in  the  attic  became  untenable  because  of  the  clouds  of 
dust  that  blew  up  from  the  road  and  coated  everything,  so 
we  cleared  out  all  our  possessions  and  have  fixed  it  up  IS  a 
store-room  for  which  it  is  admirably  suited. 

Our  new  room  is  quite  palatial,  reminding  me  much  ol 
Pocono,  with  its  clean,  wide  wood  and  w  ide  windows.  I  he 
house  has  three  rooms  in  all,  two  bed-rooms,  the  boys  and 
ours,  and  a  new  dining-room  and  kitchen  in  between  it  fronts 
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north  and  south.  Our  room  is  fitted  up  with  one  old  box- 
bed  covered  from  sight  by  a  most  gorgeous  patchwork  quilt, 
two  huge  boxes  do  duty  as  bureau  and  washstand  respectively, 
adorned  with  oilcloth  tops  and  pink  cretonne  skirts.  A 
screen,  made  of  potato  sacking,  one  chair,  one  trunk,  two 
shelves,  several  pictures  and  your  photos,  make  it  a  very 
cozy  spot,  and  when  we  get  all  the  tiles  on  the  roof  and  some- 
thing in  the  now  gaping  windows,  the  world  and  its  terrors 
will  mean  nothing  to  us. 

The  dining-room  has  as  yet  not  been  fitted  out,  although 
several  shelves  are  up  and  a  table  and  benches  are  being  built 
for  us  in  Bar.  We  decided  on  benches  instead  of  chairs  as 
being  more  unique  and  less  troublesome.    .    .  . 

At  present  though,  the  people  of  Evres  are  in  rather  a 
state  for  fear  the  enemy  will  make  an  attack  on  Verdun  and 
break  through  or  on  St.  Mihiel  and  cut  us  off.  Poor  souls,  the 
thought  of  losing  their  all  a  second  time  is  pretty  bitter  and 
yet  harvests  must  be  gathered  and  fields  tilled  in  spite  of 
danger.  As  one  woman,  Madame  Caillett,  remarked  to  us 
last  night  as  we  were  calling  on  her,  "It  is  a  terrible  night- 
mare— but  what  is  one  to  do?"    .    .  . 

1,  having  many  errands  to  do  at  Bar-le-Duc,  Howard  brought 
"Pegasus"  to  the  porte-cochere  and  I  mounted  beside  him  on 
the  "tool-box-side-basket."  A  speedy  motorcycle  is  very 
different  from  Old  Sod,  and  so  in  spite  of  a  little  spark  plug 
trouble  we  arrived  in  Bar  in  time  for  a  meal  at  Hotel  Com- 
merce. After  dinner  we  sallied  forth  and  purchased  every- 
thing, from  curtain  material  to  a  cauliflower  (the  latter  being 
a  treat).    .    .    .    Home  at  about  io  p.  m.    .    .  . 

To-night  before  supper  who  should  toddle  in  but  our  little 
white-capped  neighbor,  Madame  Eugene  Ogier,  and  sat  her- 
self down  in  our  midst  for  a  chat.  On  her  departure  she  took 
me  along  and  gave  me  five  heads  of  salad  and  two  roses  and 
some  cbalot  (onions).  A  moment  later  she  toddled  in  with 
more  onions,  and  about  half  an  hour  later,  she  came  again 
most  mysteriously  with  something  under  her  apron,  whisper- 
ing in  my  ear — "C'est  un  petite  cadeau,  pour  vous!"  She 
brought  out  a  bowl-full  of  luscious  strawberries  fresh  off  her 
vines.  These  with  some  of  our  own  will  add  a  tasty  bit  to 
our  oat-meal  to-morrow. 

Life  here  is  indeed  very  pleasant — sometimes  I  am  afraid 
we  enjoy  it  too  much  and  perhaps  we  may  suffer  when  the 
Germans  march  through.  But  till  that  moment,  for  which 
we  are  quite  prepared,  and  over  which  we  do  not  lose  much 
sleep — we  will  continue  to  live  a  sane  and  happy  life  here. 

Our  little  15x10  salle  a'manger  is  fairly  abuzz,  as  we  have 
just  finished  cleaning  up  the  breakfast  dishes,  the  hour  is 
12  m.  and  each  one  is  comfortably  ensconced  reading,  writing 
and  looking  over  photos.  We  have  company  over  the  week- 
end in  the  person  of  Henry  Dearden,  an  Englishman  (whom  I 
first  met  at  Chalons)  and  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the  equipes 
to  collect  interesting  photos  to  be  published  in  some  book 
form. 

The  last  few  days  have  reminded  me  very  much  of  Pocono, 
cool,  breezy,  with  sunshine  coming  in  gusts,  so  to  speak,  and 
rain  in  snatches,  while  the  nights  have  been  flooded  by  a 
glorious  cloud-swept  full  moon. 

We  have  had  great  fun  in  fixing  up  our  new  barracks, 
for  now  that  we  have  oiled  cloth  in  the  windows  we  need  not 
bother  about  the  rain.  The  other  day  1  put  up  curtains  in  all 
the  rooms,  pink  and  white  ones  in  the  boys'  room  and  ours 
and  blue  sprigged  ones  in  the  kitchen-dining-room  with  a 
blue  table-cloth  to  match.  .  .  .  Besides  the  curtains,  we 
have  done  some  decorative  panels  in  black  paint.  .  .  .  Be- 
side all  this  H.  has  put  up  some  nifty  little  shelves  over  the 
doors,  and  cupboards  that  will  hold  all  my  stores,  and  more 
I  think.  When  we  get  our  table  and  new  benches  from  Bar 
we  can  move  in,  and  then  housekeeping  will  be  much  simplified, 
as  the  room  is  so  much  larger  and  airier  and  the  floor  is  not 
stone  flagging.  In  Winter  we  are  planning  to  build  a  little 
storm  door  in  the  front  to  protect  the  dining-room  (but,  of 
course,  all  such  plans  for  the  future  are  begun  with  a  big 
"If").    "If"  we  are  here  at  Xmas  we  intend  to  do  thus 


and  so,  "if"  we  are  here  for  threshing,  such  and  such  things 
must  be  attended  to  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  As  you  can 
easily  guess  there  lies  a  whole  soul-full  of  hope  behind  that 
little  "if." 

Later— It  is  evening  now,  9.30  to  be  exact,  and  as  the  last 
lap  of  the  day  wheels  around  our  little  family  turns  inward 
toward  the  warmth  and  company  of  the  lamp.  Dinner  at 
2.30  left  us  free  to  take  a  walk  till  late  this  p.  m.  .  .  We 
then  wandered  across  meadows  in  which  the  people  with 
Sunday  clothes  tucked  up,  Sunday  boots  pinching  their 
toes,  were  working  away  to  get  in  the  last  loads  of  hay  before 
the  mackerel  sky  turned  traitor  and  spoiled  it.  Through  the 
woods  in  which  the  wild  strawberries  are  thick  and  fragrant, 
.  .  .  and  home  by  the  straight  white  road  from  Triacourt, 
to  find  two  visitors  from  Auzeville.  Of  course,  they  stayed  to 
supper,  and  every  plate,  fork  and  bowl  was  brought  into 
requisition,  the  two  tables  joined  together,  and  all  our  bread 
ration  eaten  for  we  were  nine  hungry  souls.    .    .  . 

(To  be  continued.) 


LETTER  FROM  JESSE  FORSYTHE. 

On  Sixth  Month  2,  1918,  Ezra  Moore,  Jesse  G.  Forsythe 
and  nineteen  others  arrived  in  France.  Two  weeks  later 
Ezra  Moore  and  Jesse  Forsythe  were  assigned  to  Red  Cross 
work  at  Lyon,  where  they  continued  for  about  six  months, 
when  they  were  transferred  to  St.  Etienne.  Under  date  of 
Third  Month  9th,  Jesse  Forsythe  writes  as  follows.  "Two 
days  ago  we  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Ezra  Moore. 
He  left  here  on  the  fourteenth  of  last  month  for  Paris.  Soon 
after  arriving  there  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  with  influenza, 
but  feeling  better  the  doctor  permitted  him  to  make  arrange- 
ments and  procure  the  necessary  paper  for  leaving  for  Havre 
on  the  twenty-second.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  me  on  the 
twenty-first  he  said  he  was  not  feeling  well,  but  that  since 
he  did  not  know  when  he  would  get  another  sailing  date  he 
was  determined  to  get  off.  We  learned  later  that  he  was 
taken  sick  on  the  train  going  to  Havre,  that  he  was  taken  to 
a  hospital  there  on  arrival.  Pneumonia  had  apparently  set 
in  and  he  passed  away  on  the  following  Fifth-day  in  the  after- 
noon. Dr.  Jones  received  a  letter  here  on  the  sixth  from 
Clinton  Longshore  from  Paris  telling  the  sad  news.  The 
doctor  was  not  able  to  sleep  that  night.  He  came  to  us  early 
the  next  morning  and  told  us  the  news.  One  can  appreciate 
how  the  sad  tidings  was  received  at  his  home  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  his  release  from  his  work  here  before 
the  year  had  expired.  During  the  past  week  we  had  from 
day  to  day  been  guessing  how  close  he  might  be  to  New  York, 
when  the  news  of  his  death  came.  He  had  not  been  in  good 
health  since  the  day  that  we  took  our  trip  over  to  the  Rhone. 
Little  did  we  think,  when  we  said  good-bye  to  him  on  the 
train  to  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  that  it  would 
be  for  the  last  time.  Looking  back  over  his  stay  with  us  here 
we  can  truly  say  that  his  presence  was  felt  wherever  he  was 
engaged.  His  former  life  had  not  been  easy  and  what  he 
possessed  he  had  accumulated  by  his  own  effort.  He  had 
been  married  less  than  two  months  before  he  came  over  with 
us  on  the  twenty-third  of  Fifth  Month  last,  and  after  living 
with  him  for  more  than  six  months  we  can  bear  testimony 
as  to  his  power  for  brightening  the  path  of  others.  I  suppose 
the  letter  1  gave  him  before  he  left  and  which  he  proposed 
to  deliver  to  you,  at  home,  in  person,  has  reached  you  before 
this.  William  Biddle  and  Charles  J.  Rhodes  attended  his 
funeral  at  Havre. 

"The  past  week  has  not  been  very  busy  because  of  lack  of 
cars  to  finish  the  work  of  sending  the  furniture  north.  For- 
tunately we  made  a  good  showing  in  this  work  the  previous 
week  and  hope  to  finish  up  entirely  within  a  few  days,  includ- 
ing some  to  be  shipped  from  St.  Chamond.  We  are  looking 
forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  proposed  trip  to  Paris  by 
auto,  although  we  regret  to  part  from  our  many  friends  at 
St.  Etienne.  We  will  be  on  the  road  two  or  three  days  and 
expect  to  arrive  in  Paris  on  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth. 
Our  party  will  consist  of  the  hospital  staff." 
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REPORT  OF  WORK  IN  THE  OMSK  REFUGEE 
BARRACKS. 

NANCY  J.  BABB. 

[Written  from  Omsk,  Siberia,  Second  Month  io,  19 19.  Nancy 
J.  Babb,  Emily  Bradbury  and  Anna  J.  Haines,  our  three 
American  representatives,  went  out  with  the  Russian 
Unit  in  the  Fall  of  191 7.    The  Unit  was  stationed  at 
Buzuluk  in  the  province  of  Samora  and  did  relief  work 
in  the  villages  round  about.    Together  with  other  workers 
the  American  young  women  left  Buzuluk  in  Tenth  Month 
last  year  and  pushed  on  east  to  Irkutsk  and  finally  to 
Omsk  where  they  have  since  been  engaged.] 
When  the  American  Red  Cross  first  investigated  the  refugees 
in  Omsk  they  learned  that  the  Russian  Refugee  Committee 
had  urgently  requested  the  unwelcome  refugees  to  leave  the 
city,  promising  them  no  further  support  if  they  remained. 
So  crowded  was  the  city  that  2500  of  the  poorest  and  most 
shiftless  type  had  found  refuge  in  eleven  soldiers'  barracks, 
seven  of  which  were  temporary  camps  formerly  used  by  the 
soldiers  during  the  Summer  only.    In  addition  to  free  lodging 
and  some  fuel,  the  Committee  had  formerly  given  a  bread 
allowance  and  soup  to  many  of  the  poorer  ones.    These  peas- 
ants, so  unaccustomed  to  city  life  and  its  occupations,  finding 
no  jobs  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  on  charity  be- 
stowed upon  them  so  freely,  were  becoming  more  demoralized 
all  the  time.    They  were  less  inclined  to  work  and  more  pleased 
to  beg.    Finally,  the  city  offered  a  certain  sum  of  money  per 
month  for  each  refugee  who  would  move  out  into  a  small 
village.    Others  were  encouraged  to  build  "dug-outs"  and 
establish  for  themselves  something  resembling  a  home.  Some 
left,  while  many  died. 

In  spite  of  all  these  conditions  2000  of  the  most  hopeless, 
helpless,  shiftless  refugees  were  still  resolved  to  face  the  cold 
Winter  in  eleven  of  these  barracks  not  at  all  equipped  for  home 
life.  These  barracks  are  long  shed-like  buildings  having  two 
long  double-deck  rows  of  shelves  on  either  side  with  a  four- 
foot  dirt  aisle  in  the  middle  and  one  each  side.  The  only 
furniture  is  several  columnar  stoves  for  heating  the  barrack, 
which  must  also  be  used  for  cooking.  The  average  ground 
space  per  person  is  ten  square  feet.  There  is  no  degree  of 
privacy  whatever,  and  on  the  shelves  the  people  sleep,  eat, 
work  and  store  their  baggage. 

Living  in  such  cold,  dark,  crowded  barracks  with  no  facilities 
for  bathing,  laundry  and  toilet,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
that  typhus  and  typhoid  were  spreading  rapidly.  The  city 
hospitals  were  overflowing  and  had  no  places  for  the  refugee 
peasants.  Consequently  many  had  died  and  more  were  dying. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  that  three  or  four  members  of 
a  family  had  died  of  typhus  or  lay  dying  of  it.  The  Red  Cross 
realized  that  something  must  be  done  quickly.  The  so-called 
isolation  barracks  in  which  the  sick  were  lying  on  beds  of  hay 
and  in  their  street  clothes  were  constructed  into  a  temporary 
hospital  by  the  Russians,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
Then  the  American  Red  Cross  according  to  agreement  fitted 
it  out  with  bedding,  linen  and  patients'  clothes,  while  the 
Russians  installed  a  disinfecting  plant.  Soon  the  1 50  beds 
were  occupied,  while  many  still  lay  at  home  ill  and  dying  for 
the  want  of  medical  attention.  Then  a  second  abandoned 
barrack  was  remodeled  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  in  this  hospital 
the  necessary  drugs  and  bedding  were  provided  by  the  Red 
Cross  and  were  likewise  presented  to  the  Russians. 

In  order  to  insure  a  more  thorough  and  frequent  investiga- 
tion of  the  sick  in  these  barracks  and  to  treat  the  medical 
cases  not  admitted  to  the  hospital,  the  Red  Cross  has  also 
built  a  dispensary  and  a  disinfecting  barrack  near  another 


large  group  of  these  barracks,  equipped  it  with  drugs  and  em- 
ployed a  doctor  who  with  medical  assistants  will  take  entire 
charge  of  the  barracks  in  the  name  of  the  Red  Cross.  He 
will  refer  all  isolation  cases  promptly  to  the  hospital  and  give 
medical  assistance  when  possible  in  other  cases. 

The  city  has  also  promised  to  send  a  disinfecting  machine 
to  the  barracks,  so  it  is  planned  to  use  the  disinfecting  barrack 
as  a  shifting  station,  removing  the  refugees  from  the  barracks 
in  turn,  then  thoroughly  disinfecting  and  white-washing  same. 
The  refugees  will  be  under  inspection,  and  no  one  will  be  al- 
lowed to  return  who  has  not  had  all  of  his  clothes  disinfected 
and  himself  thoroughly  cleaned  up.  To  do  all  this  will  re- 
quire several  assistants,  all  of  whom  will  be  refugees  needing 
employment. 

In  addition  to  medical  assistance,  every  family  in  the  bar- 
racks has  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  has  received  clothes 
tickets. 

Milk  tickets  are  distributed  to  the  sick  and  convalescents 
who  are  too  poor  to  buy  milk.  The  amount  furnished  averages 
about  twelve  gallons  per  day.  At  Christmas,  a  Red  Cross 
Santa  Claus  visited  the  barracks,  highly  entertained  the  chil- 
dren and  presented  each  child  with  the  rare  treat  of  a  package 
of  candy. 

Another  and  most  valuable  help  to  the  barrack  refugees  is 
finding  a  job  for  each  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  work. 
If  we  cannot  place  him  or  her  directly  in  our  own  work,  we 
send  him  to  the  Red  Cross  Labor  Bureau,  or  if  the  woman  is 
compelled  to  remain  at  home  with  her  children  and  needs  ad- 
ditional support  for  her  family,  a  ticket  is  given  her  to  the 
Red  Cross  work-room,  where  home  work  is  given  out  and  a 
high  price  paid.  Here  a  mother  can  receive  work  to  support 
her  family  and  sometimes  thus  work  for  additional  felt  boots 
if  she  wishes  to  send  her  children  to  school. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  city,  which  furnished  a  part  of 
the  materials,  a  temporary  barrack  school  of  seven  rooms  has 
been  constructed  by  means  of  refugee  labor.  It  admits  chil- 
dren of  the  first  three  grades  from  the  barracks  and  dug-outs. 
The  school  is  now  overflowing  with  over  three  hundred  pupils, 
and  in  addition  to  the  four  teachers  now  employed  we  shall 
have  to  employ  two  teachers  more.  Here  the  children  can 
find  a  clean,  light  room  where  for  the  first  time  in  three  years 
many  parents  have  had  the  privilege  of  sending  their  children 
to  school. 

With  the  well  employed  and  the  children  at  school,  the 
mother  at  home  will  have  more  time  to  work  and  all  will  be 
happier. 

The  Russian  officials  have  constructed  a  laundry  and  ob- 
tained the  use  of  a  bath  three  days  a  week. 

Fresh  News  Out  of  Russia. 

Esther  White  has  just  come  from  Russia.  She  left  there  Second  Month 
8th  and  came  ma  Petrograd  and  Finland  and  spent  a  few  weeks  in  England 
prior  to  taking  ship  for  "the  States."  She  stayed  in  Russia  for  seven- 
teen months  engaged  in  relief  work  under  our  auspices.  She  left  America 
to  enter  the  Russian  work  in  Sixth  Month,  1917. 

The  body  of  a  Ledger  interview  with  Esther  White  is  as  follows: 

"Asked  what  the  Bolshevist  government  had  done  for  Moscow,  where 
Miss  White  spent  her  last  seven  months  in  Russia,  she  said  the  question 
was  a  little  hard  to  answer,  but  declared  that  order  was  maintained  in  the 
streets  by  the  Red  Guards  and  that  peaceful  conditions  were  maintained. 

"The  principal  food  is  bread,  with  a  limited  supply  of  carrots,  turnips, 
beets  and  some  cabbage.  The  population  has  been  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  bread  each  is  to  receive  every  tw  o  days. 
Soldiers  and  workmen  receive  one-and-one-half  pounds,  children  and 
office-holders  one  pound,  and  the  third  class,  which  includes  every  0M 
outside  of  the  first  two  classes  one-half  pound  The  food  situation  in 
central  Russia,  she  said,  was  very  desperate,  augmented  by  the  disorgani- 
sation of  the  railroads,  the  lack  of  cars  and  a  plague  of  typhus  which  MM 
spreading  at  the  rate  of  1000  new  cases  every  day.  Miss  White  said  she 
was  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  statistics  on  this  phase  of  Russia'!  plight. 
Hunger  and  the  lack  of  soap  and  medicine,  she  s:ud,  were  the  principal 
conditions  which  need  to  be  alleviated. 

"Horse  and  dog  flesh  were  said  to  be  the  only  meat  available  in  the 
country.    Reef  is  a  luxury,  which  only  the  extremely  wealthy  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd  can  afford,  and  under  the  existing  form 
of  government  there  are  scarcely  none  of  this  class. 

"  Miss  White  declared  that  all  the  while  she  was  in  Russia  she  had  never 
heard  of  one  of  the  massacres  which  were  so  luridly  described  in  this 
country  and  that  she  had  always  been  treated  with  courtesy,  the  govern- 
ment often  assisting  the  unit  of  which  she  was  a  member  in  carrying  on 
its  work.  That  violence  was  a  general  condition  she  declares  to  be  untrue. 
At  Buzuluk,  where  the  unit  was  stationed  for  a  time,  she  declared  that 
when  the  Bolshevists  once  lost  control  there,  a  few  murders  had  been 
committed,  but  that  these  were  the  only  atrocities  that  to  her  knowledge 
had  been  committed  in  connection  with  those  seeking  to  obtain  control 
of  the  government. 

"When  asked  what  the  average  peasant's  condition  was,  Miss  White 
described  them  as  a  peaceful,  hard-working  class,  decidedly  hospitable, 
quite  satisfied  with  the  Bolshevist  rule,  preferring  it  over  the  old  rule, 
because  there  was  at  least  an  attempt  to  keep  them  in  food,  although 
they  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  it.  What  they  need 
almost  as  much  as  food,  she  said,  was  education  generally,  but  especially 
from  the  moral  and  religious  stand-point.  She  would  not  commit  her- 
self when  questioned  as  to  what  action  she  thought  the  United  States 
should  assume  toward  relieving  these  conditions. 

"The  principal  hope  of  the  Russians  in  relieving  the  food  situation  is 
that  the  ice-bound  Volga  River  will  thaw  by  May  to  permit  more  general 
transporation  of  what  food  there  is. 

"Miss  White  said  the  work  of  the  unit  to  which  she  was  attached  was 
not  once  hampered  by  the  Bolshevists,  but  rather  assisted,  and  that  she 
had  not  experienced  the  least  difficulty  in  leaving  the  country.  Never- 
theless, she  declared  that  before  leaving  Russia  the  Bolshevists  seemed 
to  be  losing  control,  and  attributed  it  to  their  inability  to  supply  food  to 
the  underfed  people.  It  is  her  opinion,  and  also  one  prevalent  in  Russia, 
that  when  the  Bolshevists  took  control  of  the  food  supply  many  of  the 
shop  owners  hid  food  before  the  shops  were  taken  over.  Whatever  may 
be  the  outcome  of  Bolshevism,  she  is  certain  that  absolute  monarchy  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  Russia. 

"The  work  which  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  performed  in  Russia  was 
largely  in  relieving  the  conditions  of  the  refugee  women  and  children, 
who  came  largely  from  Governor  Grodno  Province  and  Russian  Poland. 
Homes  and  feeding  stations  were  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow 
and  Samara,  at  which  latter  place  Miss  White  spent  her  first  nine  months 
in  Russia.  This  part  of  the  country  is  east  of  the  Volga,  north  of  Tussac 
land  and  above  the  Caspian  Sea." 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  would  be  glad  to  receive 
requests  for  Esther  White  to  lecture  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  She 
is  now  getting  her  material  in  shape  for  some  addresses  on  "Friends' 
Relief  Work  in  Russia." 


The  Way  to  Win  Russia. 

The  Red  Cross  knows  how  to  make  the  Russian  people  love  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  a  method  much  superior  to  force  and  armed  intervention- 
Within  a  month  or  so  we  hope  that  Friends'  workers  can  again  be  helping 
the  Russian  people  in  somewhat  the  same  way. 

In  a  little  over  six  weeks  the  children  in  122  schools  of  Archangel  and 
outlying  districts  ha,ve  consumed  the  following  amounts  of  food  at  the 
daily  luncheons  provided  by  the  American  Red  Cross:  cocoa,  2,049  pounds; 
sugar,  4,224  pounds;  crackers,  7,341  pounds;  milk,  8,161  cans. 

Teachers  report  a  much  increased  attendance  and  better  work  on  the 
part  of  the  children  as  a  result  of  the  noon-day  nourishment.  On  being 
told  that  American  boys  and  girls  contributed  the  money  which  made  the 
daily  feasts  possible,  the  Russian  children  sent  toys  and  letters  to  Red 
Cross  headquarters  with  instructions  to  forward  them  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  United  States. 


At  Work  With  the  Peace  Conference. 
(A  report  by  one  of  our  delegates  who  sailed  for  France  Second  Month 
18th  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  and  counsel  at  the  peace  table. 
William  I.  Hull  is  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  international  law.  He 
is  a  professor  at  Swarthmore  College  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.) 

Now  that  one  month  has  elapsed  since  I  arrived  in  Paris,  it  may  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  make  a  brief  report  of  my  work  in  connection  with  the 
conference.  I  make  reference  only  to  my  work;  the  work  of  the  Unit  in 
France  is  already  fully  and  ably  reported,  and  although  the  Friends' 
Service  Committee  appointed  Wm.  C.  Biddle,  Charles  J.  Rhoads  and  J. 


Henry  Scattergood  to  co-operate  with  me  as  the  way  might  open,  they 
have  been  so  absorbed  in  the  many  and  varied  details  of  their  long  and 
successful  service  in  behalf  of  the  Reconstruction  Unit  that  they  requested 
me  upon  my  arrival  to  undertake  the  work  in  connection  with  the  peace 
conference,  while  at  the  same  time  they  assured  me  of  their  hearty  in- 
terest in  that  work  and  their  desire  to  co-operate  in  it  at  any  special 
emergency  and  in  any  possible  way. 

The  first  task  was  to  procure  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
members  of  the  national  delegation  to  the  conference,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  various  commissions  appointed  by  the  conference.  The  delega- 
tions numbered  twenty -four,  and  the  official  delegates,  sixty;  the  com- 
missions were  twelve  in  number,  with  160  members.  To  these  220  men, 
representative  of  twenty-four  nations — exclusive  of  those  which  had  been 
neutral  or  enemy  during  the  war — was  sent  a  copy  of  the  American 
Friends'  edition  of  William  Penn's  deservedly  famous  and  remarkably 
prophetic  "Essay  on  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe."*  A 
number  of  the  recipients  of  this  essay  have  spoken  of  their  pleasure  in 
receiving  it,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Penn's  benevolent  and  statesman- 
like plan  for  the  preservation  of  peace  may  now  at  last  be  put  into  suc- 
cessful practice. 

The  next  task  was  to  participate  in  the  Conference  of  the  Allied  Societies 
for  a  League  of  Nations.  This  conference  was  organized  two  months 
ago  by  the  French  Government  under  the  presidency  of  Senator  Leon 
Bourgeois,  one  of  the  French  delegates  to  the  official  peace  conference,  and 
a  leader  in  the  organization  and  work  of  the  two  conferences  at  The  Hague. 
The  societies  in  seven  countries  which  have  been  foremost  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a  league  of  nations  were  invited  to  send  delegates  to  this  semi- 
official conference  which  was  designed  to  assist  the  official  conference  in 
any  possible  way  in  developing  a  plan  for  a  league  of  nations.  It  was 
housed  in  a  public  building  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  near  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  where  the  official  conference  holds 
its  sessions,  and  worked  industriously  at  its  task  until  the  fourteenth  of 
Second  Month,  when  President  Wilson,  as  head  of  the  Commission  on 
the  League  of  Nations,  presented  a  draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
at  the  official  conference.  This  conference  adopted  the  draft,  provisional- 
ly, on  that  day,  and  thus  took  a  historic  step  in  the  unfolding  of  the  great 
world-drama. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  preliminary  draft,  came  the  question  of 
amendments.  The  British  members  were  desirous  of  having  the  Bourgeois 
Conference  meet  in  London  for  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and 
ten  days  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  about  twenty-five  of  us,  representing 
the  societies  of  the  seven  countries,  went  up  to  London.  Here,  between 
the  luncheons  and  banquets,  the  conference  heard,  considered  and  de- 
cided upon  a  large  number  of  proposed  amendments.  Among  the  most 
interesting  men  at  this  conference  were  Senators  Bourgeois  and  D'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant,  of  France;  Venizelos,  of  Greece;  Gilbert  Murray  and 
Lord  Shaw  of  Great  Britain.  Oscar  Straus  was  the  Chairman  of  our 
American  delegation.  Dr.  Nansen,  the  famous  explorer  of  Norway, 
attended  most  of  the  sessions,  but  since  he  was  a  representative  of  a 
"neutral"  and  not  of  an  "allied"  country,  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
be  given  neither  voice  nor  vote  in  the  conference  proper;  he  did,  however, 
make  a  speech — the  best  one  made  on  the  occasion — at  the  banquet  at- 
tended by  about  400  men  and  4  women  the  evening  before  the  conference 
closed.  The  amendments  agreed  upon  in  London  were  presented  to 
President  Wilson's  commission,  after  the  President's  return  to  Paris,  and 
have  been  considered  by  his  commission,  together  with  other  amendments 
which  representatives  of  neutral  countries  have  since  proposed.  At  this 
writing  (Third  Month  27th)  it  is  expected  that  the  revised  covenant  will 
be  presented  to  the  conference  within  the  next  fortnight. 

Having  done  all  that  seemed  possible  at  present  in  connection  with 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  next  task  was  to  get  into  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  other  commissions  of  the  conference,  which  have  under  their  care 
the  solution  of  the  many  knotty  problems  of  European  diplomacy.  For- 
tunately, I  found  ten  or  twelve  of  my  American  university  friends  working 
on  one  or  another  of  these  commissions.  Those  with  which  I  have  been 
in  closest  touch  thus  far  are  the  commissions  on  Jugo-Slavia;  the  Rhine 
Frontier,  International  Labor  Legislation;  the  Internationalization  of 
Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways;  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

*This  edition  of  Penn's  Essay  was  prepared  by  William  I.  Hull,  for 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee;  it  was  printed  in  attractive 
style  for  that  Committee  by  the  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  (Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets),  from  either  of  which  committees 
copies  of  it  may  be  procured. 
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Through  the  International  Labor  Legislation  Commission,  and  in 
other  ways,  I  have  endeavored  to  assist  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  of  Boston 
(who  is  a  representative  here  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education),  to  pro- 
cure the  establishment  by  the  conference  of  a  permanent  International 
Commission  on  Education,  which  shall  do  its  utmost  to  carry  the  cam- 
paign for  international  peace  and  co-operation  down  to  its  true  starting- 
point — namely,  the  schools  of  all  nations. 

In  connection  with  the  Jugo-Slavos  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  1  have 
been  able  to  procure  for  the  representatives  additional  and  ample  op- 
portunities of  presenting  their  respective  claims  to  the  American  members 
of  the  commissions  dealing  with  their  boundary  and  waterways  questions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  my  work  here  has  been  my 
discussions  with  the  virile  young  men  of  the  Friends'  Unit  at  the  Student 
Hostel  in  Paris  (where  1  am  privileged  to  make  my  home).  They  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  tasks  of  the  conference,  and 
their  eager  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  a  source  of  great  consolation  and 
inspiration  to  me.  Professor  Fling,  of  Nebraska  University,  U.  S.  War 
Department's  official  historian  of  the  Peace  Conference,  dined  with  us 
last  week,  and  spoke  to  the  young  men  afterwards  on  The  Place  of  the 
Conference  in  History.  Yesterday  evening,  Professor  Pitamic,  of  the 
University  of  Belgrade,  dined  with  us,  and  spoke  afterwards  to  a  com- 
pany of  about  fifty  of  the  young  men  and  their  friends  on  Jugo-Slavia 
and  its  Boundary  Problems.  Next  week,  Professor  Hudson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  is  to  speak  to  us  on  International  Ports,  Waterways 
and  Railways;  and  following  him  will  come  a  representative  of  Czecho- 
slovaks. 

The  additional  supply  of  Penn's  "Essay,"  which  were  sent  after  me 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Barnard  Walton,  have  arrived  safely,  and  I 
am  making  arrangements  to  distribute  them  to  the  members  of  our  various 
cquipes,  to  the  members  of  the  neutral  and  enemy  delegations  when  they 
arrive  in  Paris,  to  the  scores  of  newspaper  correspondents  who  have  gath- 
ered here  from  many  lands  to  report  the  great  Conference,  and  to  Friends 
in  Great  Britain. 

Any  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  "peace  conference  work"  here,  from 
either  the  Committee  or  from  Friends  individually,  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. William  T.  Hull. 


Rosed  ale — An  Obituary. 

On  Third  Month  12th,  "Rosedale  Farm"  passed  out  of  the  control 
of  the  Service  Committee  back  to  its  former  owner.  For  nearly  six 
months  it  has  served  a  unique  and  useful  purpose  as  the  training  ground 
for  workers  en  route  to  France,  as  a  home  and  non-permanent  residence 
for  men  on  farm  furlough  and  others  whose  departure  was  delayed  by 
the  complication  of  the  draft.  Here  was  wholesome  work  and  wholesome 
food,  good  air  and  good  company  for  ten  to  fifty  men  at  a  time.  The 
total  number  of  workers  who  have  shared  in  the  Rosedale  life  aggregated 
some  one  hundred  and  sixty  draftees.  Their  stay  varied  from  three  days 
to  three  months.  Throughout  most  of  the  time  Thomas  K.  Brown  was 
the  master  of  ceremonies  and  chef  d'equipe;  and  beside  many  of  his  former 
West  town  students,  dozens  of  new  friends  of  different  creeds  have  come 
to  know  and  love  "Master  Thomas." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  who  have  been  at  Rosedale  developed 
some  affection  for  the  place.  Its  rickety  old  sheds  and  its  unsightly 
boarding  house  cannot  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  rolling  country  all  about  it. 
To  many  men  it  has  been  the  beginning  of  foreign  travel— out  of  the 
prairies  to  the  fabled  East— a  step  to  the  stranger  land  of  France.  In- 
deed, the  tongue  of  France  has  found  some  fresh  initiates  at  Rosedale. 
One  wonders  whether  the  Rosedale  mules  are  as  good  objects  upon  which 
to  practice  French  as  will  be  the  refugees  of  Grange-le-Comte  or  Dombasle 
and  the  babies  of  Clermont.  Certainly  the  French  vocabulary  of  in- 
dignation need  never  find  surer  stimuli  abroad  than  in  the  aberrations  of 
a  yellow-painted  station  wagon  that  after  life's  fitful  fever  sleeps  well, 
hard  by  the  antediluvian  farm  house. 

And  yet  as  we  bade  farewell  to  Rosedale  a  certain  sadness  was  quite 
natural.  The  ultimate  cause  of  closing  was  the  end  of  the  war— a  con- 
summation devoutly  wished  by  the  American  civilian  war  victims  who 
suffered  torture  of  soul  for  conscience'  sake.  For  these  C.  O.'s  are 
casualties  of  war  and  must  be  in  every  war  until  democracy  is  made  safe 
for  our  country  as  well  as  for  the  world.  And  while  they  looked  with 
wistful  eyes  waiting  for  the  dawn  of  peace,  their  wistfulness  still  remains. 
For  as  the  poet  says: 

"Much  yet  remains  undone, 
Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  ww," 


And  the  fate  of  the  world  still  hangs  in  the  balance  not  at  Verdun  but 
at  Versailles — and  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  can  make  or  mar  the  destiny 
of  nations. 

But  there  is  much  to  rejoice  in  as  one  recalls  the  Rosedale  farm.  It 
was  a  distinct  institution — a  distinctive  spirit — of  fun  and  friendship,  of 
dedicated  youth,  of  fellowship  for  the  reconciliation  of  race  and  class. 
In  the  Rosedale  Forum  the  meaning  of  the  strange  experiences  in  guard 
house  and  stockade  camp  could  be  expressed  and  crystalized.  New 
angles  were  gained  by  which  to  view  things.  There  was  "fraternization" 
of  Socialist  and  Quaker,  the  followers  of  Mennon  and  of  Marx.  Horti- 
culture and  religion  were  well  mixed,  and  the  college  teacher  could  pick 
up  in  successive  moments  some  information  about  Russellites  and  some 
experience  with  a  pipe  wrench. 

Our  last  days  at  Rosedale  were  mild  with  the  first  balm  of  Spring. 
Meadow  larks  sang  as  we  burned  away  the  brush  upon  the  old  wood  lot 
overlooking  the  station.  And  there  was  much  to  do  to  leave  the  two  big 
houses  in  decent  shape  and  to  pack  up  our  own  possessions  for  a  lumbering 
truck  to  carry  back  to  Philadelphia.  But  still  the  little  handful  of  men 
that  remained  had  time  to  feel  the  spirit  which  a  few  weeks  had  made 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  to  thank  God  that  now  in  France 
and  soon  all  over  the  world  there  will  be  found  the  new  messengers  of 
good-will — ordained  by  the  laying  on  not  of  apostolic  hands,  but  the 
rough  hands  of  martial  laws  that  contradict  conscience  and  the  peaceable 
principles  of  Christ.  H.  J.  C. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Representative  Meeting. — -The  session  of  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing held  on  the  18th  inst.,  was  devoted  mostly  to  the  consideration  of 
matters  referred  to  it  by  the  late  Yearly  Meeting. 

Dr.  Joseph  Stokes  and  Anna  Walton  were  present;  they  were  appointed 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  death  of  our  late 
beloved  friends,  Alexander  C.  Wood  and  Samuel  L.  Whitson. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  some 
changes  in  the  fiith  Query:  it  was  requested,  if  way  opened,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  meeting  after  due  consideration,  in  time  for  our  next 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  matter  of  Associate  Membership,  also  referred  to  the  meeting,  re- 
ceived careful  and  serious  attention;  it  was  thought  best  for  members  to 
bear  the  subject  seriously  on  their  hearts  for  a  season,  it  will,  therefore, 
naturally,  be  brought  up  at  the  next  stated  meeting  in  the  Sixth  Month. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  divorce  evil  was  also  referred  to  the 
Representative  Meeting  for  consideration;  during  the  discussion  of  this 
matter,  a  concern  was  expressed  in  regard  to  the  proper  observance  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week— it  was  felt  that  we  should  not  take  a  merely 
negative  attitude  in  this  matter,  but  endeavor  to  do  all  in  our  power 
looking  towards  the  proper  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  particularly 
of  our  young  people.  It  is  likely  that  both  of  these  matters  will  be  con- 
sidered by  one  of  the  standing  committees,  now  in  course  of  revision. 

Near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Wm.  B.  Harvey  made  a  brief  report  of 
the  recent  Conference  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  of  all  the  Friends'  organizations 
engaged  in  Foreign  Missionary  work;  also  his  trip  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
military  prison  in  the  interest  particularly  of  a  number  of  Friends  still 
detained  there,  as  well  as  others  who  claim  our  sympathy;  fuller  reports 
on  these  matters  will,  we  hope,  appear  in  next  issue.  W.  B.  H. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, for  Week  Ending  Fourth  Month  19,  1919. 

Received  from  9  Meetings  $8,823.06 

Received  from  12  Individuals   1,0 

Received  for  Supplies  

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   W 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   oM 

$3,905.91 
Chari.es  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 


Died— On  the  third  of  Second  Month,  1919.  Edwin  11  Sinw  n  I .  son 
of  Branson  D,  and  Abbie  H.  Sidwcll,  in  the  forty  tust  year  of  his  ape. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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In  Six  Months  It  Will  All  Be  Over 


Denied  conventional  pres- 
tige by  the  Press,  this  is  the 
way  we  have  worked  for  a  year: 

We  have  printed  and  are  now  circulating 
90,000  vivid  and  convincing  pamphlets  against 
militarism,  supplying  them  free  to  all  the 
public  libraries;  to  the  extension  divisions  of 
the  state  universities  (for  the  famous  "pack- 
age libraries"  which  go  to  the  "little  red 
school  houses"  everywhere);  to  the  members 
of  all  the  state  legislatures;  to  the  members 
of  Congress;  to  the  editorial  writers  of  all  the 
daily  papers,  of  all  the  religious,  educational 
and  labor  papers,  and  to  many  of  the  weekly 
county  seat  papers. 


We  have  furnished  debate  material  to  the 
participants  in  more  than  six  hundred  college, 
normal  school  and  high  school  debates, — the 
vast  majority  of  which  we  seem,  from  the 
newspaper  clippings,  to  be  winning. 


We  have  met  and,  we  believe,  decisively 
defeated  the  spokesman  of  the  National 
Security  League  in  a  debate,  the  text  of  which 
is  being  studied,  with  apparent  amusement, 
in  Congress.   

In  spite  of  some  petty  persecutions,  we 
have  increased  our  contributing  membership 
from  3,000  to  nearly  4,000  during  the  past 
year.   

We  have  continued,  without  interruption 
from  the  authorities,  our  confidential  bulletin 
service  from  Washington,  giving  the  facts 
from  time  to  time  about  the  fight. 


We  have  built  up  a  press  bureau  serving 
900  daily  and  weekly  papers,  including  some 
of  the  most  influential  papers  in  the  Middle 
West.   

Through  it  all  we  have  tried  to  be  sane 
without  being  insipid;  to  believe  in  America 
no  matter  what  happened;  to  understate 
rather  than  overstate  the  facts. 


//  you  have  found  us  helpful, 
help  us  now. 


AGNES  BROWN  LEACH,  Treasurer 

L.  HOLLI NGSWORTH  WOOD, 
OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD, 

Committee  on  Finance 


Won  Or  Lost! 

In  six  months  we  9ll  know  whether  we  are 
to  resume  our  historic  policy  of  a  small 
volunteer  army — with  eventual  disarmament 
—or  whether  we  are  to  begin  the  training  of 
9,000,000  conscripts  for  "the  next  war.  " 

WE  DARE  NOT  RELAX  OUR 
EFFORTS  NOW. 

We  must  make  vivid  the  case  for  complete 
disarmament  lest  America,  held  back  by  a  jingoistic 
and  provincial  press,  lag  behind  disillusioned  and 
stricken  Europe  in  abolishing  war. 

We  must  be  vigilant  in  exposing  and  checking  in 
Washington  the  powerful  lobbies  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  of  the  National  Guard;  we  must  watch 
every  move  of  the  General  Staff.  We  must  mix 
brains  in  this  fight.  We  must  study  the  personnel 
of  the  new  Congress;  we  must  make  the  members 
feel  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  We  must 
educate  and  arouse  the  people's  press. 

But  to  do  this  we  need  an  assured  monthly 
income  which  will  enable  us  to  continue  our  pamph- 
leteering, to  keep  the  press  bureau  going  at  high 
pressure,  to  release  the  secretary  from  the  quest  for 
funds  so  that  he  may  camp  with  the  military  affairs 
committees  day  and  night  until  the  fight  is  won. 

What  can  you  pledge  each  month  until 
Compulsory  Military  Training  is  defeated 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  ? 

Remember,  a  decisive  defeat  in  either  house  will  tend  to 
make  it  a  dead  issue,  politically,  and  then  we  can  all  be  free 
to  work  for  the  social  and  spiritual  reconstruction  of  America. 
In  six  months,  probably,  it  will  all  be  over.  Until  that  time, 
give  all  you  can  afford;  help  us  arouse  the  people  to  the  crisis. 

Send  pledges  and  checks  to: 

AGNES  BROWN  LEACH,  Treasurer 
203  WESTORY  BUILDING  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Organized  1865 


THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Endowments  Matured  in  1918 


$3,307,534 


The  satisfaction  of  these  Policy- 
holders is  a  valuable  assistance  to 
Provident  Agents,  who  do  not  have 
to  theorize  about  what  is  the  best 
form  of  policy.  They  quote  the 
Hindsight  of  these  satisfied  Policy- 
holders. 

Average  Age  at  Maturity  of  Endowments 
issued  in  1918—63. 


Established  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  onlt; 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phiia.  &  Reading  R.  R 
Established  1849.      Bhll  'Phone. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 

Bell  'Prion.  11  Sprue*  1646 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


PWhat  College  to  Select? 
cLfdltS  *    An  Important  Question! 
Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  President 
EARLHAM.       ....  INDIANA 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th. 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


~W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City,   A  ho  Chapelt 
Accommodations  Jot  Funerals* 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


§M5 


^Optician 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.        Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE    LOCUST  178? 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 


Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 
Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street,  -  Philadelphia 

Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  bool^s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  °f  y°ur  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  lei  us  get  it  for  you 


Publications  of  the 

American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 

A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 


The  Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 
College  Year  1919-1920 

A  Fund  of  $400,000  known  as  the  Moses  Brown  Fund,  has  been 
received  by  Haverford  College,  for  instruction  in  Biblical,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Sociological  studies. 

Its  application  is  limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  grad- 
uates of  reputable  colleges.  They  may  be  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  School  is  housed  in  a  building  on  the  college  grounds  which 
will  be  used  as  a  place  of  res'dence  and  for  lectures 

The  College  Library  and  other  resources  are  available  for  the  use 
of  the  students. 

The  charge  for  board  and  rooms  will  be  $MK)  per  vear.  There 
will  be  no  charge  for  lectures  to  resident  students.  Non-resident 
students  will  pay  a  fee  of  $50  a  year. 

Five  Scholarships  of  $300  each  will  be  offered  to  resident  student* 

The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  offer  instruction  to  mature  stu- 
dents who  desire  t«  intorm  themselves  concerning  modern  religious 
and  social  developments,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themseU-es  for 
Christian  work  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  the  development  of  Christian 
Thought  are  given  by  Dr.  Kufus  M  Jones. 

In  problems  of  Labor  and  Finance  by  Dr.  Don  C  Barrett 

In  the  Bible  by  Dr.  Elihu  Grant,  who  will  also  lecture  on  the 
Theorv  and  Practice  of  Missions,  Home  and  Foreign 

In  Social  Work  by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Watson.  late  ol  the  Sh  vJ  of 
Philanthropy.  N.  Y.,  whose  association  with  Philadelphia  CKmu\ 
and  Settlement  work  will  enable  practical  instruction  to  be  gi\m 

In  Religious  Education  by  Dr  Hugh  Hartshorne.  «V  Unron  The- 
ological Seminary. 

Certain  undergraduate  courses  are  also  open  to  students. 

Other  related  subiocts  will  Ik  considered  hv  non  resident  levt  ire* a. 

Correspondence  mav  be  addressed  to  Isaac  Sharpies.  IVan, 
lla\erford  Pa. 
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LACE  THAT  LASTS 


J.  E.  rhoads  8c  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA:    12  N.  Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:  102  Bebkman  St. 

CHICAGO:  322  W.  RANDOLPH  ST. 

Factory  and  Tannery.  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
B«U — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 


(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test  ? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TEACHERS  FOR  FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS 


Teachers  for  Elementary  Friends'  Schools  in 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  for  academic  year  1919-20 

1.  AT  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 

An  experienced  teacher  for  I  and  II 
grades.  This  school  is  to  be  opened  in  a 
new  building  in  a  neighborhood  that  will 
appreciate  a  good  school.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  ambitious  teacher  to  build 
up  and  become  principal  of  an  influential 
school. 

2.  AT  LANDSDOWNE,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  and  III  grades  and  one 
for  IV  and  V  grades  in  a  school  of  about 
100  children. 

3.  AT  MEDIA,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  I  and  II  grades.  Also  one 
of  less  experience  for  assistance  in  higher 
grades. 

4.  AT  HAVERFORD,  PA. 

A  teacher  for  II  grade,  one  for  III  grade 
and  one  for  IV  grade  work  in  school  of 
80  children. 

Salaries  for  these  positions  range  from  $700  to 
$1000  for  teachers  of  sufficient  experience  and 
training. 

All  applications  should  be  made  promptly  to 
Anna  Walton  (Supt.  of  Yearly  Meeting  Schools), 
Moylan,  Pa. 

Young  women  without  experience  wishing  to 
teach  are  urged  to  inquire  of  the  Supt.,  Anna 
Walton,  regarding  the  opportunity  for  positions 


The  Illinois  Central 

"^^E  HAVE  issued  a  pamphlet  on 
this  efficiently  managed  standard 
trunk  line  that  is  easy  to  read.    It  is 
illustrated  with  several  graphs. 

You  may  have  a  copy  by  asking 
for  PF-217. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  47  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


WANTED— AT  AIMWELL  SCHOOL,  869  N.  RAN- 
dolph  Street,  Philadelphia,  a  teacher  for  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  in  ninth 
month  next.    Apply  to  Ltjcy  B.  Child, 

869  N.  Randolph  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'  Home,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  1919.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown,  Pa. 

pOR  SALE— HOUSE  AND  LOT,  LANSDOWNE,  PA., 
"  No.  132  N.  Lansdowne  Avenue,  one-half  square  from 
Meeting-House  and  School;  12  rooms;  all  conveniences. 
Lot  70  feet  front.  Price,  $7,500;  $5,000  may  remain  on 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  adjoining  prop- 
erty^  

WANTED— IN  A  SUBURBAN  TOWN  A  FEW  MILES 
away,  a  woman  as  companion,  pleasant  surround- 
ings, a  good  home.    Address  P,  care  of  "The  Friend", 
207  Walnut  Place,  Philada. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  GRADUATES  WANTED 
to  cook  and  serve.  Copartnership  lunch  room.  No 
servants.  No  cash  required.  Eight-hour  day.  $75  month- 
ly. Manager,  $100.  Board  and  lodging  in  Club  House, 
$35.  John  Leeds,  1019  Arch  Street,  Philada. 

WANTED — A  woman  with  teaching  experience  to  give 
three  evenings  a  week  teaching  in  return  for  room 
anrt  Hnorrl      Tn  livp  in  Phi l.irlplnhin       AnMrpss  "CI."  The 
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THE  PAROUSIA. 

"]  am  Alpha  and  Omega." 


Alpha. 

Soft  through  the  lilied  fields  of  Galilee, 

By  the  still  lake  or  winding  river's  brim, 
O'er  vales  and  meadows  rich  with  broidery 

Of  His  sweet  flowers,  hid  in  lone  gardens  dim, 

Wrestling  on  mountains  dark,  with  tempters  grim, 
Mingling  with  men  in  city,  mart  and  street, 

Passed  once  this  Presence.    Over  the  dark  world's  rim 
He  disappeared,  but  under  His  shining  feet 
Sprang  Truth  and  Love  and  Peace— God's  deep-sown  wheat! 

Omega. 

O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart;  0  deaf  and  blind! 

Though  Truth  and  Love  and  Peace  were  sown,  men  fail! 
And  grow  instead  a  tare-field,  and  unbind 

Those  powers  of  strife  and  hate  that  still  assail! 

Yet  now,  at  length,  behold,  again  we  hail 
The  Master  of  the  Harvest!    To  release 

His  tare-bound  field  He  comes,  and  shall  prevail! 
As  King  of  kings  He  shall  make  war  to  cease, 
And  bring  a  humbled,  contrite  world  to  God's  Great  Peace! 

—Winifred  B.  Blake,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


"  How  to  qualify  for  prophethood?  that  is  easy  enough  it 
we  are  ready  to  pay  the  price.  The  secret  of  the  Prophet 
was  that  he  had  been  with  God,  had  been  right  up  into  the 
Presence.  Amos  had  been  with  God  in  the  wilderness  of 
Tekoa,  and  his  spirit  caught  fire  at  some  burning  bush;  Isaiah 
had  met  God  in  the  Temple  and  his  lips  were  touched  by  a  live 
coal  from  off  the  altar.  It  was  there  that  Moses  had  been, 
and  Elijah;  it  was  there  John  Wesley  went,  and  Mazzini  and 
Lamennais  and  all  the  prophets.  And  there  we  may  go  and 
find  the  same  grace  and  the  same  fire.  Then  we  should  do 
some  rebuilding  that  were  worth  while— the  only  kind  of 
rebuilding  that  can  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  history  and  the 
racket  of  life. 

"So,  ihen,  it's  'to  your  tents,  0  Israel,'  to  your  altars,  to  your 
knees,  to  the  silence  awbile-^where  God  is." 

Richard  Korhrts. 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 


z. 
o 


■j. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  BACKGROUND  OF  OUR  SERVICE. 

The  present  is  not  only  a  time  of  great  opportunity,  but  is 
also  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  we  have  held  steadfastly  to  our  primal 
conviction  that  all  mankind  are  brothers  and  that  the  Golden 
Rule  is  of  universal  application. 

Thus  we  are  in  a  measure  prepared  to  meet  the  opportunity 
and  accept  the  challenge.  To  hesitate  or  falter  will  be  to 
repudiate  our  past  and  recede  from  a  position  won  at  tremen- 
dous cost.  We  have  resolutely  borne  witness  to  the  truth  that 
because  it  violates  the  law  of  love  war  is  w^png.  Now  is  our 
chance  to  prove  that  our  convictions  are  real  and  not  mere 
tradition,  and  that  our  loyalty  to  our  own  country  involves  a 
devotion  to  humanity  commensurate  with  that  loyalty.  In 
our  day  not  one  man  but  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  gone 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  having  fallen  amongst 
thieves  who  robbed  them,  are  lying  by  the  wayside  wounded 
and  bleeding. 

To  say  that  we  do  not  pass  by  would  merely  beg  the  ques- 
tion; for  all  who  know  the  condition  are  in  the  position  of 
passers-by.  Communication  of  various  kinds  and  the  con- 
sequent rapid  spread  of  intelligence  have  made  every  nation 
upon  earth  our  neighbor.  When  we  read  our  papers,  when  we 
see  pictures  and  listen  to  those  who  have  been  present  and 
seen  the  events,  we  are  journeying,  if  not  upon  a  beast,  at 
least  upon  the  wings  of  thought,  along  the  way  the  nations 
went.  The  whole  Christian  world  has  been  aroused  by  the 
awful  needs  of  the  people,  and  efforts  of  many  kinds  are  being 
made.  Why  isolate  ourselves  and  carry  on  a  separate  work? 
Because  it  has  been  given  to  us  as  a  distinct  quest,  and  in 
meeting  the  obligation  we  are  not  interfering  with  any  other 
association  and  are  simply  concentrating  our  efforts  upon  the 
space  allotted  to  us.  We  should  each  one  squarely  face  the 
situation  and  determine  that  not  one  of  us  shall  be  as  the 
Priest  or  Levite  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  leaving  the 
victims  to  welter  in  their  blood. 

There  are  many  calls,  how  can  we  meet  them  all?  By  each 
one  doing  his  or  her  part.  Those  of  large  means  giving  large- 
ly; those  of  slender  means  not  giving  meagerly,  but  abundant  ly 
according  to  their  measure.  Often  this  can  be  done  by  our- 
selves doing  without  some  things  which  we  should  enjoy  hav- 
ing. 

Many  of  us  in  the  South  remember  our  own  keconstruction 
period:— how  our  farms  were  lying  waste,  our  cattle  cone, 
what  horses  we  had  poor,  our  harness  rnosth  Strings  and  rope, 
our  vehicles  almost  in  the  condition  of  "the  one-horse  sha\  ": 
or  as  1  heard  one  man  describe  a  wagon,  "with  naiv  wheel 
alike,"  our  clothes  not  the  latest  style  and  our  shoes  bard 
to  wear  and  harder  still  to  look  upon.  But  remember  the 
people.  Think  of  those  men  and  women,  of  then  Steadfast 
faith,  their  dauntless  courage,  and  their  imperturbable  de- 
termination to  stand  true  to  then  Convictions,  and  we  shall 
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see  that  pleasant  accessories  are  not  indispensable  in  the  de- 
velopment of  genuine  manhood  and  womanhood. 

1  was  about  to  say  that  we  Southern  Friends  have  a  heritage 
such  as  no  other  body  of  Quakers  in  the  world  possess,  but 
I  remember  that  we  are  scattered  over  the  entire  West  and 
that  to  those  who  went  away  as  to  us  who  remain,  the  past 
is  a  sacred  inheritance  and  over  it  we  all  join  hands  as  never 
before  to  bring  its  promise  to  a  perfect  fruition.  Not  by  say- 
ing, "  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  contended  for  the  faith  in  the 
past?"  can  we  meet  the  accusation,  "I  was  hungry,  and  ye 
did  not  give  me  to  eat;  1  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink; 
1  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me  not;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not."  As  we 
go  forth  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "As  ye  did 
it  unto  one  of  these,  my  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it 
unto  Me,"  we  shall  find  our  own  petty  differences  disappearing 
and  our  own  grievous  wounds  being  healed.  In  a  greater, 
more  Christ-like  service  the  numerous  separations  which 
have  very  largely  hindered  us  from  carrying  our  wonderful 
message  to  the  world  should  "be  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void" 
and  we,  with  renewed  vigor  and  united  effort,  go  forth  to 
prove  our  love  to  God  by  our  love  to  all  mankind. 

Mary  M.  Hobbs. 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


RICHMOND  CONFERENCE-FORT  LEAVENWORTH. 

There  was  held  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  from  Fourth  Month 
i  ith  to  14th,  a  Conference  of  all  American  Friends'  organiza- 
tions, interested  in  furthering  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  in 
foreign  lands. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  had  just  approved  of  the  report 
of  its  year-old  Committee,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  standing  "Committee  on  Christian  Labor  in  Foreign  Lands," 
though  the  personnel  of  this  little  group  will  not  be  complete 
until  all  our  Quarterly  Meetings  have  made  appointments,  it 
was  felt  that  it  should  be  represented,  and  the  writer  was 
requested  to  go  to  Richmond  in  that  capacity,  proceeding 
later  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

The  Conference  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  concern  for  the 
clarification  of  the  spiritual  vision  of  Friends,  with  sincere 
desire  that  there  might  be  closer  co-operation  in  studying  the 
problems  affecting  religious  work  in  foreign  lands  undertaken 
by  American  Friends. 

There  was  an  average  attendance  at  the  Conference  of 
about  twenty-five  delegates,  representing  eight  distinct  or- 
ganizations, and  in  addition,  Max  I.  Reich,  a  member  of  the 
Ad  Interim  Committee,  which  had  arranged  for  this  series  of 
meetings. 

Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  Philadelphia 
had  four  representatives.  The  scope  of  work  which  is  so 
ably  managed  by  this  group  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
The  Friend  (mostly  in  Japan). 

The  American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  mis- 
sionaries in  British  East  Africa,  Palestine,  Cuba,  Jamaica  and 
Mexico.  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  co-operating 
in  the  extensive  labors  of  this  Board. 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  (Larger 
Body)  has  important  religious  work  in  progress  in  India, 
Nanking  and  Lu  Ho,  China;  in  connection  with  hospital  and 
other  medical  work  and  in  conducting  educational  enterprises. 

The  Inter-Collegiate  Association  of  Student  Volunteers  was 
represented;  the  organization  having  been  brought  into  being 
in  order  to  co-ordinate  more  closely  the  religious  activities  of 
young  Friends  in  colleges  all  over  the  United  States  interested 
in  religious  labor  in  foreign  lands;  this,  as  well  as  to  create 
such  an  interest;  the  Association  is  of  recent  creation,  and  had 
been  active  in  securing  mailing  lists  of  such  people  and  ex- 
plaining to  them  their  proposed  labors. 


The  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Union  supports  an  im- 
portant worker  in  India;  its  main  object  is  to  unify  women's 
work  in  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  comprising  the  "  Five 
Years'  Meeting:"  it  does  not  assume  administrative  respon- 
sibility. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  was  represented 
by  two  members;  so  much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
past  and  prospective  work  of  this  important  body,  that  we 
need  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject  here. 

The  California  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  two  members 
who  aimed  to  present  themselves  in  good  season,  but  were 
held  up  in  a  Kansas  blizzard  and  snow  storm,  thus  missing 
the  Opening  session;  this  group  of  thirty  members  meets 
monthly:  a  home  organization  has  important  work  among 
Mexicans  and  Japanese:  their  foreign  work  is  carried  on  in 
Alaska,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Central  America.  We 
were  told  that  the  solution  of  all  their  difficulties  was  prayer. 

A  harmony  of  purpose  prevailed  in  the  different  sittings  of 
the  Conference,  and  the  felt  presence  of  the  Master  was 
evidenced,  as,  time  and  again,  in  the  midst  of  our  delibera- 
tions, different  individuals  were  engaged  in  testimony  or  prayer. 

Many  encouraging  instances  were  given  by  different  dele- 
gates concerning  progress  of  this  work;  as,  for  instance,  the 
marked  growth  in  spirituality  in  the  people  of  Alaska,  where 
labor  is  in  progress  or  that  the  Mexican  Government  has 
positions  open  in  Government  Schools  for  sixty  Christian 
teachers;  these  could  be  occupied  by  Mission  workers  if  the 
supply  was  available. 

The  problem  which  perhaps  most  earnestly  engaged  atten- 
tion at  the  Richmond  Meetings  as  well  (as  was  expressed) 
among  the  home  groups,  was  in  securing  rightly  qualified  per- 
sons to  engage  in  foreign  religious  service.  After  much  earnest 
consideration,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  that  each  Mis- 
sionary Association  should  appoint  members  who  should  form 
an  Allied  Council,  which  body  should  weightily  consider  the 
cases  of  Friends  who  feel  called  and  make  application  for  such 
work.  The  sentiment  was  expressed  that  Friends  should 
carry  the  pure  Gospel  message  of  our  Saviour  to  the  foreign 
field. 

The  Continuation  Committee  remains  under  appointment, 
to  assist  the  above  movement,  or  in  arranging  future  work 
to  be  considered  by  Conference  of  the  Boards  collectively. 

The  three  city  meetings  were  attended  by  the  visiting 
Friends  on  First-day  and  special  meetings  were  held  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

Richmond  Friends  were  most  kind  in  arranging  for  our 
entertainment  in  their  homes. 

We  hesitate  to  occupy  more  space  in  telling  of  the  Conference, 
as  the  errand  further  west,  very  different  in  nature,  should 
now  be  mentioned. 

A  few  Friends  are  still  detained  in  the  military  prison  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  it  seemed  a  Christian  duty  to 
visit  these  brothers  in  bonds. 

Accompanied  by  a  devout  Mennonite  Minister,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  made  soon  after  reaching  Kansas  City,  on  the 
evening  of  Fourth  Month  14th,  and  who  had  been  holding 
religious  meetings  with  some  of  the  prisoners,  I  went  out  some 
twenty-eight  miles  next  morning  to  the  "  Detention  Barracks." 

The  office  of  the  commander,  Colonel  Rice,  was  the  first 
objective;  this  official  was  most  courteous,  and  we  talked  over 
individual  cases,  and  our  interests  in  general,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  an  officer  was  detailed  as  guide  in  a  general  inspection, 
which  included  the  great  Mess  Hall,  seating  1500  men,  the 
kitchen,  comparing  bill  of  fare  with  actual  food  being  served; 
different  wards  all  under  formidable  locks.  The  dark  Solitary 
Ward,  was  the  most  repulsive;  a  young  man,  a  "C.  O.,"  in 
whom  I  was  particularly  interested,  while  in  that  particular 
corridor,  was  in  daylight  Solitary — a  basement  floor,  with 
temperature  of  about  fifty  degrees,  making  it  necessary  to 
wear  overcoat  or  blanket  when  dressed;  it  makes  a  body  sick 
at  heart  to  witness  some  of  the  things  seen,  though  conditions 
have  been  improved  in  the  past  few  months. 

Two  Friends  were  working  at  the  Dairy  Barns,  three-fourths 
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of  a  mile  distant:  the  work  was  not  hard  and  they  looked  well, 
but  they  were  prisoners,  with  individuality  for  the  time  being 
lost,  their  numbers  being  stamped  on  their  garments.  They 
long  for  release. 

A  dairy  of  some  three  hundred  high-bred  Holstein  cows  is 
but  a  part  of  the  equipment  to  be  found  on  this  U.  S.  Reserva- 
tion of  some  24.000  acres.  One  Friend,  formerly  a  banker, 
was  naturally  in  the  accounting  department;  Colonel  Rice 
expected  that  this  man  might  soon  be  released  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  term  on  parole  at  home. 

In  a  second  conference  with  the  commander,  complaint  was 
made  regarding  conditions  in  the  Solitary  Ward;  he  took  im- 
mediate steps  to  have  them  corrected,  also  informing  that 
the  young  C.  O.  held  there  would  be  given  more  freedom  next 
day. 

The  long  terms  of  imprisonment  for  C.  O.'s  have  been  re- 
duced to  eighteen  months,  dating  from  time  of  their  court- 
martial. 

The  fact  that  three  thousand  military  prisoners  are  to  be 
brought  over  from  France  will  very  greatly  crowd  this  place, 
which  now  holds  considerably  more  than  that  number. 

A  considerable  number  of  fine  Mennonite  boys  are  detained 
here  as  prisoners;  one  thing  was  evident — the  clear  eye  and 
open  Christian  countenance  of  not  a  few,  Friend,  Mennonite 
and  others,  made  it  plain  that  an  Invisible  Hand  supported 
them ;  a  testament  in  blouse  pocket  bore  evidence  to  that  Power 
which  does  sustain  the  soul  under  all  circumstances.  Bars 
and  locks,  as  has  been  shown  in  past  generations,  so  now, 
cannot  lessen  obedience  to  Him  who  said  that  His  Kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  else  would  His  servants  fight. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 


A  MORAL  VICTORY. 

Under  this  title  The  Friend  (London)  prints  an  account 
from  the  pen  of  Isaac  Mason,  of  the  burning  early  in  First 
Month  by  the  Chinese  Government  of  opium  valued  at  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  was  done  by  what  we  call  a  heathen 
nation  for  the  public  welfare.  In  this  country  there  is  still 
a  resisting  minority  who  speak  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment, surely  designed  for  the  public  welfare,  as  legislation 
"infringing  individual  liberty."  Can  such  learn  from  the 
Chinese?    I.  Mason's  account  follows. — [Eds.] 

"The  warehouse  was  ceremoniously  opened  by  foreign  of- 
ficials in  the  presence  of  the  staff  of  the  Chinese  customs,  the 
Government  representatives,  and  a  number  of  invited  specta- 
tors. Then  we  saw  hundreds  of  chests,  carefully  covered, 
numbered  and  marked.  Each  chest,  or  box,  of  Patna  opium 
contained  forty  balls,  each  weighing  a  little  less  than  four 
pounds,  including  the  pressed  poppy  leaves  as  wrappers. 
These  balls  had  a  market  value  of  over  £100  each  in  China. 
The  Malwa  opium  was  in  smaller  and  irregularly  shaped 
pieces.  A  number  of  balls  were  picked  at  random  from  each 
chest  and  cut  open  and  tested.  Opium  experts  were  em- 
ployed, and  everything  was  carried  out  openly  and  honestly. 
.  .  .  The  balls,  having  been  examined,  were  recounted  into 
the  chest,  which  was  then  nailed  down,  wired  and  sealed  and 
stacked  ready  for  burning.  Eleven  days  were  spent  in  examin- 
ing the  1,207  chests,  during  which  period  I  gave  much  time 
to  the  work,  and  my  wife  also  paid  several  visits.  Four  fur- 
naces were  specially  constructed  across  the  river,  about  a  mile 
from  the  warehouse;  the  repacked  chests  were  escorted  by 
armed  Sikh  policemen  and  guarded  across  the  river  by  Customs 
officers. 

"Going  across  with  the  officials  on  the  appointed  day,  my 
wife  and  I  saw  the  first  hundred  chests  burned  [worth,  say, 
£400,000],  and  were  permitted  to  put  some  of  the  balls  into 
the  flames,  disposing  of  twenty,  at  a  reputed  value  of  over 
£2,000,  in  a  very  few  minutes!  The  firemen  raked  the  burn- 
ing mass,  and  after  a  few  hours  nothing  remained  of  any  value, 
and  even  the  coal  ashes  were  put  in  sacks  and  taken  out  to 
sea,  thus  thoroughly  to  destroy  all  remnants  of  opium.  The 
burning  occupied  seven  days,  during  which  many  foreigners 
and  Chinese  went  to  see  the  spectacle.    Thus,  at  tremendous 


sacrifice,  and  at  a  time  when  China  is  in  sad  financial  straits, 
she  has  again  declared  for  morality  as  against  greed,  for  loss 
of  money  rather  than  permit  her  people  to  be  demoralized. 
As  a  Chinese  historian  says  of  the  event  eighty  years  ago, 
when  Commissioner  Lin  destroyed  upwards  of  20,000  chests 
of  unwanted  opium,  for  which  the  Chinese  Government  had 
subsequently  to  pay  heavily, — 'Who  can  accuse  the  Chinese 
Government  of  insincerity  when  she  preferred  to  destroy  what 
was  harmful  to  the  people  rather  than  fill  her  treasury  with 
its  sale?'" 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Lo!  a  cloud's  about  to  vanish 

From  the  day; 
And  a  brazen  wrong  to  crumble 

Into  clay. 
Lo!  the  Right's  about  to  conquer; 

Clear  the  way! 
With  the  Right  shall  many  more 
Enter  smiling  at  the  door; 
With  the  giant  Wrong  shall  fall 
Many  others,  great  and  small, 
That  for  ages  long  have  held  us 

For  their  prey. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way! 

— Charles  Mackay. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Temperance  Association 
has  been  held  for  many  years  past  in  the  evening  of  Third-day 
during  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting.  This  year  it  seemed 
best,  in  the  interests  of  organizations  representing  other 
worthy  efforts  for  social  betterment,  to  have  the  meeting  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Second-day.  A  somewhat 
smaller  attendance  than  usual  was  to  be  expected.  This  was 
most  regrettable  in  view  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  speaker, 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  attorney  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America.  His  address  was  one  of  rare  excellence.  Although 
the  subject  is  old,  the  presentation  was  most  illuminating  and 
refreshing.  His  words  were  a  tonic  to  the  discouraged,  a 
challenge  to  believers  and  an  inspiration  to  all.  If  this  man, 
whose  business  it  is  to  match  wits  with  the  shrewdest  minds 
that  the  liquor  traffic  in  its  desperate  effort  to  hold  its  place 
can  buy,  this  man  who,  when  he  wins  his  case  in  one  court 
must  defend  it  again  in  a  higher  court,  facing  scorn  and  bitter- 
ness and  perverted  logic:  this  man  whose  service  requires  much 
haste  and  intense  concentration,  who  is  whirled  about  from 
State  to  State,  eating  and  sleeping  on  railway  trains  and  with 
little  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  home  life — if  such  a  man  is 
cheerful,  assuring,  full  of  enthusiasm,  how  contemptible  by 
comparison  is  the  man  or  woman  who,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  temperance  sentiment  and  victory  after 
victory  for  prohibition  still  questions  its  ultimate  success. 

The  speaker  drew  our  attention  to  the  growth  of  ethical 
standards  as  shown  by  the  tendency  to  measure  the  success 
of  democracy  not  so  much  by  how  great  liberty  we  vote  to 
ourselves  as  by  how  much  restraint  we  are  willing  to  exercise 
for  the  public  good. 

He  charged  the  organized  liquor  traffic  with  being  the  most 
disloyal  and  tyrannical  system  that  ever  threatened  the  United 
States.  He  spoke  of  the  abundant  proof  of  the  close  relation- 
ship of  brewers'  associations  with  the  German-American  Al- 
liance, with  corrupt  political  cliques  and  with  the  iniquity  ot 
vice  throughout  our  land.  The  final  ratification  of  the  XVIII 
Amendment  by  all  the  States  of  the  Union  except  three  of  the 
very  small  States,  one  being  the  smallest  of  all.  was  described 
with  a  humor  that  was  rich  and  catchy.  The  liquor  men  had 
sounded  the  alarm  so  many  times  about  the  possibility  ot  the 
thinly  populated  Slates  attempting  to  overrule  the  senlmient 
of  the  great  populous  States  like  New  York.  IVnnsv Kama, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  etc.    These  false  prophets  are  left  now  to  gather 
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what  consolation  they  can  from  reactionary  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  and  there  is  time  enough  yet 
for  even  these  States  to  repent  of  their  error  and  ratify  during 
the  live  years  of  grace  allowed. 

Answering  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  provision 
in  the  Amendment  that  the  law  shall  be  enforced  by  "con- 
current action"  of  the  States  and  the  United  States,  he  said 
we  must  observe  that  the  method  does  not  call  for  concurrent 
legislation,  but  for  concurrent  action.  In  other  words,  the 
legislation  may  differ  to  some  extent,  but  action  is  permissible 
by  either  the  State  under  its  own  laws  or  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  its  laws  or  by  both.  He  said  this  wording 
grew  out  of  the  united  opinion  of  twenty-five  of  the  most 
capable  legal  advisers  to  be  had  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
need  of  both  the  States  and  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  law 
enforcement. 

As  to  the  question,  "When  is  liquor  intoxicating?"  he  said 
that  the  Federal  law  fixes  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  alcohol  as 
the  limit  allowed  in  beverages  not  classed  as  intoxicating. 
The  States  have  not  as  yet  acted  upon  the  question,  but  an 
attempt  will  be  made  by  the  liquor  interests  to  fix  a  standard 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  above. 

The  importance  of  building  up  a  sentiment  favorable  to  law 
enforcement  was  urged  by  the  speaker  in  his  concluding  re- 
marks as  being  the  part  of  true  patriotism  and  loyalty.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  address  of  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  left  a  strong 
impression  for  good  on  the  minds  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  more  people  who  heard  him.    He  is  a  stirring  speaker. 


Root  Beer. — The  brewers  of  Pennsylvania  have  decided 
to  defy  the  United  States  Government  and  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  containing  not  over  2%  per  cent,  alcohol. 
Under  authority  given  him  by  Congress  President  Wilson  has 
issued  an  order  permitting  the  use  of  grain  in  the  manufacture 
of  non-intoxicating  drinks.  The  brewers  at  once  raised  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  an  intoxicating  liquor  and  have 
decided  for  themselves  that  anything  containing  less  alcohol 
than  the  amount  above  indicated  is  not  to  be  classed  as  an 
intoxicant. 

The  brewers  of  several  States  have  employed  eminent  at- 
torneys to  give  them  advice  on  this  question.  The  best  known 
of  these  lawyers  is  Elihu  Root,  who  has  advised  the  brewers 
that  they  are  safe  in  acting  on  the  2%  basis.  Now  we  know 
what  "  Root"  beer  is. — American  Issue. 


Extracts  from  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  F.  T.  A. — "The  major  effort  of  the  Committee 
has  been  to  maintain  and  render  efficient  the  State  law  which 
requires  instruction  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  our  Common- 
wealth regarding  the  injurious  effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  human 
system.  Our  work  has  been  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia.  The  welcome  given  to 
the  Visitors  whom  we  send  is  now  very  gratifying,  so  that 
our  service  is  broadening  in  a  very  encouraging  manner. 
Many  thousands  of  children  have  been  reached,  and  now  that 
they  know  the  truth  about  alcohol,  their  prejudice  against 
Prohibition  has  been  removed.  Unquestionably,  many  of 
the  parents  of  these  children  also  have  been  influenced  for 
total  abstinence  and  Prohibition.  This  work  of  the  Executive 
Committee  has  proved  very  important,  and  perhaps  greater 
than  our  contributors  have  realized. 

"Our  Visitors — Clara  Hoover  Stilwell  and  Clara  C.  Adams 
— report  as  follows: 

"School  Visits,  368;  Pupils  Addressed,  62,195;  Literature 
given  out,  8,866;  Schools  in  Temperance  Essay  Contest,  89; 
Essays  written  by  the  Children,  7,344;  Interviews  concerning 
the  Work,  71;  Letters  written,  325." 

This  is  a  further  quotation  from  the  Annual  Report: 

"The  XVIII  Amendment  becomes  operative  First  Month 
16,  1920.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  will  depend  in  no  small 
degree  on  what  is  yet  to  be  done.  Our  labors  in  educating 
must  not  slacken.   Our  own  citizens  must  be  taught,  also  the 


great  numbers  of  immigrants  who  come  to  this  country  with 
wrong  ideas  about  drinking.  The  avenue  that  is  open  to  us 
to  teach  Temperance  in  the  Public  Schools  leads  to  oppor- 
tunities greater  than  we  have  resources  to  accept.  Our  service 
is  limited  by  the  funds  at  our  disposal.  Let  no  one  think  that 
our  work  is  finished  because  our  nation  has  endorsed  the  policy 
of  Prohibition.  The  task  of  making  it  effective  calls  for  con- 
tinued wise  and  vigilant  work." 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions during  the  past  year  amounting  to  $1,217.50.  Pay- 
ments for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  School  Visitors 
amounted  to  $948.70.  Other  expenses  of  the  Association 
brought  the  total  payments  up  to  $1,113.72. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Doukhobor  Children. — Some  of  you  know  that  not 
long  ago  our  friend  Joseph  Elkinton  paid  a  visit  to  the  Douk- 
hobors  in  California  and  Canada;  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  children  he  saw  among  these  far-away  people,  and  wants 
to  share  some  of  his  pleasure  at  seeing  and  knowing  them 
with  the  children  here  at  home. 

On  his  way  across  our  big  country  he  stopped  to  visit  people 
here  and  there  who  were  not  Doukhobors.  At  one  place 
close  to  the  Mexican  border  he  went  to  a  large  grammar  and 
high  school  and  talked  to  the  children  there;  they  were  mostly 
children  from  pioneer  homes;  their  fathers  and  mothers  had 
left  comfortable  homes  like  ours  to  go  across  the  mountains 
and  the  prairies  into  new  country;  here  they  had  built  plain 
little  houses,  and  made  out  to  live  with  just  as  few  things  as 
they  could;  they  worked  very  hard  with  little  time  to  read  or 
enjoy  themselves,  but  they  loved  their  children  and  sent  them 
to  school;  these  little  folks  had  such  bright,  interesting  faces! 
They  loved  to  hear  all  about  the  people  on  East  here  and  en- 
joyed exceedingly  the  things  that  Joseph  Elkinton  told  them. 

When  he  reached  Canada,  he  found  that  the  little  Douk- 
hobor children  worked  very  hard;  they  go  out  into  the  fields 
with  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  help  to  fell  the  trees,  to 
plow  and  to  pick  berries.  They  are  very  capable  and  strong 
for  their  age;  they  learn  to  work  quickly  and  become  very 
skilful — one  little  fellow  was  seen  cutting  wood  with  an  axe 
almost  as  big  as  himself,  but  he  never  once  cut  himself. 

One  morning,  as  Joseph  Elkinton  was  walking  along  a 
railroad  track,  two  Doukhobor  boys  came  up  behind  him 
on  a  hand  car;  the  older  of  them  was  working  very  hard  pull- 
ing the  lever  back  and  forth  to  make  the  car  go,  while  his  little 
brother,  who  sat  not  far  behind  him,  but  across  over  the  other 
track,  held  a  broom  hard  on  the  rail  so  the  wheels  wouldn't 
get  clogged  with  snow;  it  was  very  cold  and  very  hard  work, 
but  the  boys  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness ;  they  were 
glad  to  take  Joseph  Elkinton's  bag  on  their  car  to  the  next 
station  where  they  threw  it  off  for  him  and  Walter  Smedley, 
who  was  with  him. 

These  children  have  a  queer  way  of  bathing.  Instead  of 
using  a  bath-tub  as  we  do,  a  small  room  is  filled  with  steam 
by  throwing  cold  water  on  hot  stones ;  you  can  steam  twenty 
boys  in  a  bunch  in  this  way  and  this  is  their  bath.  Joseph 
Elkinton  said  he  tried  it  once,  sixteen  years  ago,  but  he  was 
nearly  smothered  by  the  steam  and  tried  to  get  out  of  it,  so 
the  boys  laughed  at  him! 

At  Orland,  Cal.,  our  friend  visited  a  Doukhobor  family 
named  Vereschagrin.  There  were  eight  children  in  this  family, 
six  boys  and  two  girls.  In  the  evening  they  all  gathered 
around  the  lamp  to  talk  about  going  to  school,  which  was  two 
miles  distant.  John  and  James,  twelve  and  nine  years  old, 
were  doing  finely  in  their  classes.  The  Doukhobor  children 
are  all  eager  to  learn  and  they  soon  go  to  the  head  of  their 
classes;  they  are  really  very  bright  and  quick;  little  Walter, 
only  two  years  old,  could  already  speak  English  as  well  as 
the  Doukhobor  language.  This  family  and  their  guests  all 
slept  in  one  room;  little  Walter  was  tucked  in  at  the  foot  of 
their  bed;  he  would  never  wear  shoes  even  in  Winter.  One 
time  Joseph  Elkinton  saw  him  standing  barefoot  beside  a 
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lemon  tree  while  a  big  turkey  strutted  up  and  down  close  by, 
W  alter's  feet  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been  washed,  and  the 
turkey  might  easily  have  mistaken  his  toes  for  grub  worms. 
His  little  legs  had  a  very  decided  bow,  but  his  father  declared 
that  they  would  straighten  out  with  age  and  use.  The  last 
picture  of  this  little  boy  which  our  friend  bore  away  with 
him  as  he  was  leaving,  was  that  of  him  fearlessly  hugging  a  very 
pretty  calf  by  the  neck. 

This  picture  he  will  long  remember,  as  well  as  others  of  these 
active,  merry  little  folks— but  above  all  he  likes  to  think  of 
their  wholesome  liking  for  work  and  the  beautiful  spirit  of 
helpfulness  which  they  all  showed. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

JOHN  B.  GARRETT. 
(Continued  from  page  541.) 

At  Fort  Scott,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  we  found  accommodation  for  two  nights  in  a  hotel, 
and  here  we  were  joined  by  a  company  of  Illinois  cavalry, 
still  in  the  Federal  service,  who  accompanied  us  under  govern- 
ment orders,  until  we  reached  Fort  Smith,  and  during  our 
stay  there.  They  were  an  intelligent  set  of  young  men,  well- 
behaved  and  companionable.  They  served  the  members  of 
the  Commission  as  orderlies. 

Somewhere  between  Fort  Scott  and  Fort  Gibson  we  saw 
a  train  of  merchant  wagons  drawn  by  from  eight  to  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen  each,  the  train  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  as  it 
slowly  wended  its  way  across  the  prairie  dipped  down  one 
bank  of  a  stream  to  a  ford  and  up  the  other.  At  night  these 
wagons  were  so  placed  as  to  form  a  corral  within  which  the 
men  in  charge  and  their  beasts  of  burden  were  protected 
against  marauders,  and  the  beasts  were  fed  without  cost  on 
the  rich  grass  of  the  prairie. 

I  also  recall  an  incident  while  at  Fort  Smith,  when  I  rode 
several  miles  out  of  the  town  one  afternoon  with  one  of  these 
orderlies  as  my  companion,  with  the  purpose  of  visiting  a 
camp  of  one  of  the  wilder  tribes  (I  think  the  Kiowas)  that 
we  might  see  how  the  wild  tribes  lived  and  conducted  them- 
selves. The  camp  was  in  a  broad  river  bottom.  Their 
tepees  were  scattered  about  and  the  squaws  were  carrying 
their  papooses  on  their  backs.  As  my  companion  and  I  were 
returning,  we  were  passing  through  wild  brush  nearly  reaching 
our  shoulders  as  we  sat  on  horseback,  when  looking  ahead 
over  the  brush  we  espied  a  barouche  and  pair  coming  toward 
us.  We  wondered.  As  we  passed  we  saw  that  it  was  occupied 
by  one  or  more  men  of  mature  age,  whether  or  not  in  uniform 
I  do  not  remember,  but  on  returning  to  our  quarters  we  learned 
that  the  central  figure  was  a  Confederate  general  who  came  in 
to  take  his  parole  and  to  avow  his  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government — so  close  were  we  to  the  final  moves  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  Our  quarters  in  Fort  Smith  were  in  barracks 
upon  a  Government  reservation,  which  was  garrisoned  by  one 
or  two  regiments  of  soldiers,  and  were  of  course  maintained 
by  the  Government. 

The  councils  with  the  Indians  were  formal  and  in  the  open. 
We  understood  that  those  who  met  us  represented  75,000  of 
the  redskins,  or  about  one-fourth  of  all  then  on  reservations. 
They  covered  a  wide  range  of  civilization — from  the  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  Choctaws  and  Seminoles  as  the  most  advanced,  to 
the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  as  those 
less  removed  from  the  primeval  state.  The  Cherokees  dressed 
as  ourselves,  and  addressed  the  council  in  the  English  language, 
and  probably  with  as  much  dignity  and  rhetorical  ability  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  average  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  other  tribes  spoke  each  their  own 
language  and  required  each  their  own  interpreter  in  com- 
municating with  the  Commission.  This  of  necessity  made  the 
interchange  of  views  tedious  and  often  monotonous.  It  was, 
however,  simplified  by  using  a  newspaper  printing  office  which 
produced  in  print  the  addresses  of  the  Commission  and  the 
replies  of  the  Indians  as  repeated  by  their  several  interpreters. 
At  the  adjournments  of  the  day  each  group  gathered  with 
its  own  interpreter  and  deliberately,  very  deliberately,  as  is 


the  wont  of  the  American  Indian — prepared  its  reply,  of  assent 
or  dissent,  which  was  conveyed  through  the  interpreters  in 
turn  at  the  session  of  the  following  day,  until  agreements  were 
reached  of  submission  to  the  will  of  the  U.  S.  Government  as 
to  disavowal  of  previous  affiliation  with  the  Confederates, 
location  upon  reservations,  obedience  to  government  agents, 
apportionment  of  funds,  etc.  I  came  away  with  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Indian  problem 
would  be  found  in  the  absorption  of  the  race  into  the  general 
population  of  our  country,  white  and  Negro,  and  also  that  the 
mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  red  and  black  peoples  was  more 
promotive  of  physical  vigor  than  that  of  the  red  and  white. 

I  might  add  that  the  town  of  Fort  Smith  at  that  time  was 
reputed  to  have  only  about  3,000  inhabitants,  and  its  progress 
in  civilization  did  not  prevent  Indian  lads  riding  their  ponies 
bareback,  and  with  no  more  clothing  than  the  breech-cloth. 
When  the  work  of  the  Council  was  ended,  the  stage  of  water 
permitted  leaving  by  steamboat  on  the  Arkansas  River,  which 
we  took  to  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  a  week- 
end was  spent  and  which  we  left  by  a  short  line  of  railway, 
the  only  one  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  took  us  to 
Duvall's  Bluff  on  the  White  River,  a  beautiful  winding  stream 
bordered  here  and  there  by  overhanging  cypress  trees.  A 
steamer  took  us  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Mississippi  and 
up  this  to  Memphis,  where  we  spent  a  short  time,  first  got  in 
touch  with  home  by  letters  and  newspapers,  and  transferred 
to  a  larger  boat  for  Cairo  and  continuous  rails  homeward. 
On  our  way  we  stopped  at  Whitewater,  Richmond,  Indiana, 
where  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  was  in  session  at  the  time,  and 
where  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  Western  Friends,  and 
first  faced  such  a  body  in  response  to  their  call  upon  us  to  in- 
form them  as  to  the  work  in  which  we  had  just  been  engaged. 

Our  trip  had  occupied  fifty  days,  and  we  reached  home  near 
the  first  of  Tenth  Month— this  in  1865.  Probably  in  the  next 
year  Thomas  Wistar  and  myself,  with  George  Howland  of 
New  Bedford,  also  a  Friend,  were  commissioned  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  to  select  a  location  for  the  Osage  Indians  outside 
State  jurisdiction,  that  is,  within  what  was  then  the  Indian 
Territory,  now  included  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  which  task 
was  satisfactorily  accomplished.  The  plot  selected  for  the  res- 
ervation has  proved  to  be  very  valuable,  and  the  Osages  have 
derived  from  it  substantial  wealth.  Whether  this  has  been  for 
their  very  highest  good  I  will  not  venture  to  say.  The  I  act 
may  be  suggestive  to  students  of  the  "unearned  increment." 
The  incidents  which  I  have  been  narrating  also  led  shortly  after 
to  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  school  and  farm  at  Tunesassa  which 
which  I  did  not  relinquish  until  within  the  last  ten  \ears. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LETTER  FROM  JAPAN. 

Tokio,  Japan,  Second  Month  18,  1918. 
To  the  Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia: — 

Dear  Friends — In  the  meeting  of  our  Friends'  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Committee  held  Second  Month  nth  and  14th  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Tokio  Young  Men's  Work  was  brought  up  in  con- 
nection with  a  letter  from  F.  I.  Ayusawa.  He  did  not  tool 
that  it  was  right  for  him  to  give  himself  to  the  work,  and  in  his 
letter  suggested  that  we  should  have  the  missionary  for  the 
post  before  expecting  to  find  a  Japanese  associate.  While 
we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  this,  it  gave  us  the  concern  to 
write  to  you  in  regard  to  the  worker  for  Young  Men  in  1  okio. 

It  seems  clear  that  no  one  of  us  already  in  Japan  feels  the 
call  to  give  full  time  to  this  student  work  in  Tokio,  as  the  op- 
portunity calls  for,  and  at  present  we  are  too  busy  to  property 
care  for  it.  Gilbert  Bowles  and  I  are  trying  to  hold  the  work 
together  as  best  we  can  till  a  new  man  can  be  found.  W  ith  the 
lot  purchased  and  money  in  hand  for  the  dormitory  and  Keio 
University  with  its  thousands  of  students  with  little  Christian 
work  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  it  is  a  door  that  is  wide 
open  and  should  have  a  strong  appeal  to  mam  young  men  of 
consecration  in  America. 

A  number  of  times  in  our  Committee  meetings  we  have 
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referred  to  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  has  been  stirred  up  among 
our  young  Friends  in  conjunction  with  the  Reconstruction 
work.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  it  seems  right  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  desire  to  serve  should  be  turned  into  missionary 
channels.  We  believe  that  the  call  to  the  mission  field  and 
especially  to  Japan  should  be  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than 
the  call  to  emergency  reconstruction  work.  For  the  work  we 
are  engaged  in  is  reconstruction  work,  only  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature.  The  decay  of  Oriental  religions,  the  frightful 
social  and  industrial  conditions  in  Japan  and  Japan's  position 
as  leader  of  the  Far  East,  all  offer  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
"  reconstruction  worker." 

Keio  University,  with  its  strong  emphasis  upon  courses  in 
Economics  and  Politics,  is  turning  out  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
task  of  these  students  to  give  to  commercial  Japan  a  sense  of 
justice  and  morality  which  has  been  lacking  to  a  great  extent. 
But,  how  are  they  to  do  this  without  having  high  ideals  them- 
selves? Christianity  is  the  hope  for  these  young  men.  An 
open  door  is  before  us,  and  we  are  sure  that  there  are  those  in 
America  who  would  gladly  enter  in  if  they  but  saw  the  appeal 
and  heard  the  call. 

I  need  not  go  into  details  as  to  the  work,  for  that  is  known 
already.  Of  course,  the  young  man  must  be  one  who  has 
himself  experienced  the  re-birth  into  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and 
who  has  a  burning  desire  to  lead  others  there.  Our  prayers 
go  out  with  yours  that  such  a  person  may  be  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  this  need  and  feel  the  call  from  his  Heavenly 
Father  to  enter  in  and  do  what  he  can,  with  the  Lord's  help, 
to  supply  the  need. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  assurance  that  the  way  will  be  opened 
up  before  us  in  regard  to  this  work  for  students  in  Tokio,  as 
we  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  Lord's  "hand  is  not  short- 
ened," Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Herbert  V.  Nicholson,  Correspondent. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  546.) 

The  day's  work  begins  with  breakfast  at  seven  of  oatmeal, 
plum  jelly  (if  our  ration  hasn't  been  eaten  up),  coffee  and 
bread.  We  have  an  "orderly"  system  by  means  of  which 
the  boys  take  turns  week  and  week  about  in  getting  the 
breakfast.  This  week  it  was  Lou's  turn  and  he  being  more  or 
less  of  a  novice  burned  the  porridge  a  bit — but  "C'est  la 
guerre."    .    .  . 

Howard  is  starting  off  on  "Pegasus"  to  take  some  machine 
parts  to  an  outlying  village  and  the  other  boys  are  at  work 
in  the  shop  and  on  the  flats,  repairing  the  invalids  brought  in 
from  all  over  the  country.  We  surely  have  a  cheery  group 
here,  as  all  the  lads  are  in  love  with  Evres.    .    .  . 

A  queer  sound  outside  the  door  just  called  us  out  to  find 
two  quaint  little  Anamites  (half  Chinese)  working  away  over 
one  of  our  grindstones,  sharpening  a  most  villanous  looking 
trench-knife  and  muttering  to  themselves  in  wink,  wank, 
wonking  undertones.  There  are  a  whole  troop  of  the  little 
men  in  the  village,  and  everywhere  you  look  you  can  see 
several  of  them  slipping  softly  about  dressed  in  cinnamon 
suits  and  tam-o'shanters  to  match,  from  under  which  their 
cinnamon  old  world  faces  peek  out.  .  .  .  We  have  a 
dozen  or  so  Moroccans,  who  feel  the  chill  even  in  these  beauti- 
ful days  and  who  pace  about  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in 
winter  overcoats  with  their  turbans  tied  down  over  their 
ears  and  their  blue  French  fatigue  caps  perched  astride  the 
whole.  A  troop  of  young  Italians  who  are  working  on  the 
railroad  here  and  the  ubiquitous  poilu,  make  up  the  decidedly 
cosmopolitan  population  of  this  small  and  peaceful  village. 

Now  here  we  are  at  Sermaize.    .    .  . 

Meeting  is  just  about  to  begin  and  all  the  clan  is  gathered 
round  the  common  room.  .  .  .  These  Source  meetings 
are  very  well  worth  attending,  as  such  a  serious  gathering 
of  young  fellows  is  likely  to  be;  and  I  enjoy  the  chance  when 
we  happen  to  be  here.    .    .  . 

I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  could  get  some  of 
you  to  this  peaceful  home  within  easy  sound  and  range  of  the 


cannon  at  the  front.  After  your  first  nervousness  had  worn 
off  you  could  see  what  I  am  seeing  now,  as  I  sit  at  the  kitchen 
table  in  the  "  Chateau  de  Cremeuse."  Above  my  head  "  Big 
Ben"  ticks  noisily,  trying  to  make  up  in  noise  what  he  lacks 
in  efficiency;  round  and  round  in  lazy  circles  swarm  innumer- 
able flies,  an  unpleasant  adjunqt  of  the  haying  season.  .  .  . 
Outside  the  window  the  garden  shows  ablaze  with  color. 
Blood  red  poppies,  intermingling  with  stately  white  lilies, 
roses,  falling  to  bits  on  their  bushes,  and  sweet  little  pinks, 
whose  spicy  fragrance  is  drawn  out  by  the  sun.  On  the  stone 
window  sill  a  black  home-made  box  flaunts  a  lap  full  of  jaunty 
red  and  yellow  nasturtiums,  while  my  own  little  garden  in 
front  of  the  Chateau  has  a  trellis  full  of  multi-colored  sweet 
peas.  It  is  a  veritable  haven  from  the  Sahara  of  the  dusty 
white  road  outside  our  gates,  and  the  sun-parched  foliage 
along  the  way.  We  have  been  having  a  busy  time  lately,  as 
our  flats  are  jammed  with  machines,  from  the  brand  new 
"weepers  and  binders"  brought  down  from  Auzeville,  to  the 
ramshackly  old  crocks  brought  here  by  the  military  in  the 
last  stages  of  collapse.  As  for  me  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
always  mouths  waiting  round  to  be  filled.  .  .  .  Last  night 
I  served  supper  five  different  times  from  six  to  eight.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  all  part  of  the  game  and  I  am  not  yet  done  with 
my  share  of  that.   .  .  . 

The  weather  lately  has  been  quite  hot  and  very  dry — in- 
deed, the  gardens  are  all  suffering  from  lack  of  rain.  Our 
peas  and  lettuce,  however,  have  done  very  nicely  in  spite  of 
this,  and  Howard's  interests,  once  enlisted,  are  unflagging  in 
pouring  on  water  each  evening.    .    .  . 

I  have  a  finely  meshed  wire  meat  safe  in  which  I  can  lock 
all  my  left  overs  and  hang  them  outside  the  window  away 
from  every  fly's  contaminating  touch.    .    .  . 

We  have  made  an  improvement  in  "Scratchmore"  that 
threatens  to  affect  both  our  health  and  our  comfort  (for  the 
better,  let  me  add  quickly).  This  is  [netting]  in  the  win- 
dows, and  though  it  slightly  spoils  my  lovely  view,  it  ma- 
terially adds  to  my  peace  of  mind,  and  keeps  the  "Sale 
Mouche"  at  bay.  C.  tells  me  that  at  Jubecourt  the  ceilings 
are  absolutely  black  with  them,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
even  sit  down  peacefully  without  having  a  dozen  or  so  settle 
on  your  nose.    .    .  . 

I  am  glad  you  think  we  are  doing  the  best  thing  in  sticking 
on  here,  as  the  work  does  seem  to  be  opening  up,  and  as  you 
say,  we  would  probably  be  discontented  and  restless  at  home 
and  feel  as  if  we  had  shirked  duty  here.  So  we  will  leave  it 
at  that  and  stick  it  out  until  there  are  signs  of  peace  on  the 
horizon.    .    .  . 

We  had  planned  to  go  to  the  Source  for  the  monthly  agri- 
cultural meeting.  .  .  .  which  I,  as  the  only  lady  member, 
had  to  attend.  .  .  .  This  meeting  decided  the  fate  of 
the  threshers,  who  should  go  there,  and  when.  We  will  have 
a  machine  here  at  Evres  which  two  boys  will  work  on — another 
will  be  at  Pembercourt,  whence  a  caravan  will  convey  two 
more  of  our  lads,  thus  cutting  down  our  numbers.  Two  more 
will  probably  stay  here  all  the  time  to  work  on  machines,  for 
which  work  the  boys  will  build  a  big  shed  to  cover  and  protect 
the  machines  from  Winter  weather.    .    .  . 

Shortly  after  we  arrived  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  making 
it  impossible  for  us  to  leave.  So  we  sat  us  down  in  their  cozy 
room  and  gossipped  to  our  heart's  content  with  F.  and  E.  L. 
who  is  staying  with  her.  It  is  so  very  pleasant  to  eat  other 
peoples'  meals  sometimes,  to  use  a  napkin,  and  not  to  have 
to  think  of  the  dish-washing;  so  I  .  .  .  was  thoroughly 
rested  after  a  good  night's  sleep  and  a  morning's  laze.  .  .  . 
You  will  be  as  pleased  as  I  am  over  the  fact  that  we  have 
exchanged  the  tool  box  side  car,  for  a  gorgeous  green-leather- 
lined  riding  side  car,  fitted  with  springs  that  turn  bumps  into 
poems,  and  makes  riding  a  true  pleasure.  This  change  came 
about  because  the  Chief  of  the  auto  dept.  at  S.  thought  it 
very  dangerous  for  me  to  ride  aperch  the  box,  and  it  was 
really  pretty  risky  as  there  was  nothing  to  hold  on  to.  Now, 
however,  I  have  even  a  little  leather  cover  to  keep  off  the 
mud,  and  ride  like  any  queen  of  old.    ...     K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Brown  Brothers. 
We  have  just  received  some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Robert  P.  and 
Henry  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey.  The  former  entered 
our  French  work  Second  Month  of  last  year  and  the  latter,  who  is  one  of 
the  youngest  men  in  the  Mission,  has  been  with  us  since  last  Eleventh 
Month.  He  tells  how  he  saw  President  Wilson  for  the  second  time  in 
Paris.  Young  Brown  was  driving  a  Red  Cross  car  on  the  Boulevard 
St.  Michel: 

"I  was  returning  with  some  American  Red  Cross  furniture  in  my  car 
from  across  the  Seine,  when  I  ran  right  into  the  midst  of  about  five  thou- 
sand students  who  were  returning  from  the  place  where  an  honorary 
degree  had  been  conferred  upon  President  Wilson.  They  seemed  to  be 
lining  up  on  each  side  of  the  Boulevard  preparatory  to  cheering  the 
President  as  he  went  by.  As  there  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no  traffic 
regulations  in  Paris  and  I  saw  no  gendarmes  in  front  of  me,  I  shot  around 
to  the  left  of  a  standing  trolley  car  and  tried  to  go  on  past.  Just  as  my 
car  came  even  with  the  trolley  a  gendarme  stepped  out  in  front  and  held 
up  his  hand  for  me  to  stop,  which  I  accordingly  did.  A  bunch  of  the 
students  at  once  clustered  around  my  car  and  when  they  saw  the  U.  S. 
on  it  and  the  Red  Cross  on  my  sleeve,  they  began  to  shout,  'Vive  1' 
Amerique.'  About  twenty-five  climbed  into  the  car,  picked  me  off  the 
seat,  took  me  out  of  the  car  and  put  me  upon  their  shoulders,  all  the  time 
yelling  and  cheering.  I  finally  persuaded  them  to  let  me  down,  and  just 
then  their  attention  was  diverted  by  the  approach  of  President  Wilson." 

A  little  later  Tatnall  Brown  was  sent  to  Grange-le-Comte,  where  he 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  postal  system  of  the  Unit  whose  activities  are 
being  concentrated  gradually  at  that  place.  At  present  there  are  over 
eighty  persons  in  the  group  there.  The  Post  Office  is  located  in  an  old 
chateau. 

Robert  P.  Brown,  2nd,  has  been  at  Sermaize  repairing  automobiles. 
He  has  made  friends  with  many  of  the  local  people,  including  a  fine 
Frenchman,  M.  Buzon,  a  manager  of  a  co-operative  store.  Brown  de- 
scribes the  way  a  co-operative  store  is  organized  and  operated: 

"Over  here  a  man  or  woman  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Co-operative  Society  to  manage  a  store.  This  person  gets  a  number  of 
other  people  to  purchase  shares,  in  amounts  ranging  from  twenty-five 
francs  to  a  hundred  francs.  A  certain  amount  of  this  money  is  set  aside 
for  running  expenses  and  some  for  purchasing  supplies.  The  share-hold- 
ers have  the  privilege  of  buying  goods  at  reduced  prices  and  also  can 
purchase  some  of  the  scarcer  articles,  like  wine,  sugar,  chocolate,  coal- 
oil,  essences,  etc.  Other  people  in  the  community  cannot  buy  these 
luxuries  at  all  and  also  must  pay  the  regular  prices  for  everything  sold 
in  the  store.  This  yields  a  profit  to  the  store,  which  is  paid  in  dividends 
to  the  share-holders.  The  smaller  stores  are  supplied  from  a  large  one 
in  Bar-le-Duc." 

Robert  P.  Brown  is  one  of  the  few  Unit  men  in  France  who  during  his 
vacation,  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months'  service,  climbed 
to  the  top  of  Mt.  Blanc  with  a  few  other  American  workers. 

The  last  paragraph  in  one  of  his  letters  home  tells  of  the  German  Com- 
mission mentioned  a  few  weeks  ago  in  these  columns: 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  before  this  letter  reaches  you  I  will 
probably  be  in  Berlin.  An  opportunity  has  been  offered  for  me  to  join 
the  German  Commission  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  There  will  be 
fifty-seven  in  our  party,  and  we  are  going  to  Berlin  first  to  take  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  food  to  Russian  prisoners  now  in  Germany.  Dr.  J ames 
A.  Babbitt,  of  Haverford  College,  is  second  in  command  of  the  group  with 
the  rank  of  Major.  I  have  no  idea  what  my  duties  will  be,  but  believe 
I  am  to  drive  a  car." 


Where  a  Million  Died. 
(J.  Henry  Scattergood,  writing  from  the  heart  of  the  worst-devastated 
region,  the  "Verdun  region,"  where  most  of  our  relief  and  reconstruction 
workers  are  now  devotedly  engaged,  gives  one  of  the  most  vivid  pictures 
of  the  battle-ruined  land  that  we  have  seen  anywhere.  The  story  of  the 
refugee  lady  who  made  embroidery  is  particularly  moving  and  ought  to 
illustrate  graphically  the  as  yet  unsatisfied  need  and  yearning  of  the 


French  peasant  and  proletarian.  It  takes  little  imagination  to  understand 
what  signal  assistance  our  Unit  workers  must  be  rendering  to  the  people 
in  the  great  Verdun  area.) 

What  awful  things  have  happened  can  never  be  imagined.     I  can  never 
hope  to  describe  adequately  what  even  I  have  seen.    Yesterday,  I 
had  a  chance  to  run  out  from  Verdun  for  a  short  visit  to  Fort  Douamont, 
which  is  the  northernmost  of  the  outposts  surrounding  Verdun,  and 
which  was  the  scene,  together  with  Fort  Vaux,  of  some  of  the  severest 
fighting  in  the  whole  four  months'  Verdun  1916  attack.    It  fell  to  the 
Germans  in  Third  Month,  1916,  and  was  recaptured  six  or  seven  months 
later  by  the  French.    The  ground  for  a  belt  of  six  miles  in  width,  with 
this  about  in  the  centre,  was  absolutely  so  shot  up  with  great  shell  holes 
that  literally  one  cannot  walk  fifteen  feet  anywhere  in  a  straight  fine. 
One  just  circles  around  the  edges  of  the  shell  craters  and  between  them 
and  only  occasionally  can  find  any  turf  that  is  the  original  soil.  These 
shell  holes  are  usually  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but  some  are  up  to 
thirty-five  feet  across  and  twelve  or  more  feet  deep,  and  generally  full 
of  water.    We  saw  a  good  many  sad  reminders  of  human  beings, — skulls, 
bones  of  various  kinds  and  equipment  and  many,  many  graves.  We 
could  hot  get  the  car  down  on  the  newly-made  road  nearer  the  fort  than 
1600  meters.    The  old  roads  are  entirely  gone.    The  walk  over  this 
horribly  torn  area  reminded  us  at  every  step  of  all  the  hell  that  war  is 
and  of  the  utter  climax  of  insanity  that  human  beings  have  shown.  The 
fort  itself  seemed  to  have  been  all  shot  to  pieces,  so  that  only  a  little 
battered  heavy  masonry  appeared  with  gun  turrets  here  and  there  just 
above  ground,  with  their  gun  slits  covering  the  angles  of  approach.  We 
saw  nothing  to  indicate  present  life  and  thought  there  was  beneath  the 
ground  simply  the  usual  deserted  galleries  and  abris,  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  down,  which  have  been  constructed  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  line;  but  just  as  we  were  leaving  we  heard  a  puff -puff  noise  of  a  gas 
engine  and  then  saw  some  smoke  pipes,  and  on  investigation  found  an 
entrance  to  a  great  underground  fori  large  enough  to  hold  500  men.  There 
were  some  twenty  French  soldiers  there  then  and  one  of  them  showed 
us  through  these  underground  passages.    There  are  four  stories  and 
many  hundreds  of  yards  of  passages,  all  heavily  arched  in  stone.  There 
is  a  chapel  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  dining-rooms,  sleeping  quar- 
ters, vast  ammunition  store-rooms,  telephone  exchange,  power  plant,  etc. 
The  power  plant  had  four  good  sized  dynamos,  two  French  and  two 
German.    There  are  elevators  to  lift  shells  to  the  guns  and  the  little 
railways,  perhaps  sixty  feet  underground.    Fifty  men  man  each  set  of 
two  large  guns,  including  the  supply  of  shells,  and  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred shots  per  minute  of  75mm.  shells  can  be  fired.    The  hillside  covered 
by  these  guns  and  machine  guns  everywhere  was  as  steep  as  twenty-five 
degrees  up-grade  and  yet  the  Germans  took  this  fort,  one  does  not  know 
how,  and  then  the  French  re-took  it  up  an  even  steeper  slope  on  the  other 
side.    The  loss  of  life  was  incalculable.    Each  side  in  the  Verdun  cam- 
paign lost  over  500,000  dead!    What  a  price  for  so  few  yards!  And 
yet  this  was  only  one  little  part  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  front.  The 
total  French  dead  are  now  put  at  1,300,000  and  more  than  300,000  miss- 
ing.   The  latter  are  now,  of  course,  counted  as  dead. 

I  have  now  seen  many  parts  of  the  famous  line — Douamont.  Mori 
d'Homme  Hill  304,  Vanquois,  the  Field  of  C^sar  (near  Lasaignyl.  etc.. 
etc.  All  are  alike  in  their  desolation.  Vanquois  is  perhaps  the  worst 
single  place  of  the  war.  It  is  a  hill  on  which  once  was  a  fair  village,  the 
highest  point  for  many  miles  and  hence  of  great  military  value.  Be- 
sides the  church  spire,  a  great  tree  stood  as  a  landmark  for  all  the  country 
side.  After  the  Marne  defeat  in  1914,  the  Germans  took  up  their  now 
line  and  at  this  point  it  just  included  all  of  this  hill.  On  an  opposite 
hill,  across  a  little  valley,  were  the  French.  From  the  beginning  the 
latter  realized  the  importance  of  this  location  and  Stormed  it  over  ami 
over  again.  After  five  months  or  so  they  captured  half  the  village,  while 
the  Germans  held  the  other  half.  The  fighting  there  lasted  for  all  the 
period  of  the  war  until  Ninth  Month  26th  last,  when  the  Americans 
forced  the  Germans  out  of  all  this  Argonne  area.  Vanquois  is  near 
Varcnnes  and  was  the  highest  hill  west  of  304.  and  its  capture  would 
have  strengthened  the,  Verdun  defence,  although  it  is  nearly  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Verdun.  The  fighting  was  of  all  kinds,  rifles,  grenades, 
hand  to  hand,  liquid  fire  and  gas.  Then  it  turned  to  underground  work 
and  each  combatant  made  great,  mines  from  their  respective  tides  of  the 
hill  and  literally  blew  the  top  of  the  hill  right  off,  W  here  the  old  villacv 
street  was  is  now  a  ravine  100  feet  deep  and  100  yards  wide,  and  then-  is 
not  a  sign  of  the  village  except  here  and  then  a  brick  or  stone  and  the 
stump  of  the  great  t  ree  fallen  way  down  the  ravine.    One  can  walk  under- 
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ground  on  cither  the  French  or  German  side  for  hundreds  of  yards.  Un- 
explodcd  grenades  and  shells  are  everywhere.  There  is  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  trenches  and  barbed  wire  and  shell  holes  all  about.  Across  the  sides 
of  this  great  ravine  caused  by  the  mines,  firing  continued  to  the  end, 
each  from  turrets  on  the  edges.  When  I  visited  this  awful  scene  of 
fright  fulness,  I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  of  our  relief  workers 
and  a  refugee  woman  of  Varennes — a  town  about  two  miles  away.  She 
had  been  in  Bar-le-Duc  the  capable  head  worker  in  our  important  em- 
broidery industry  there.  There  was  until  this  time  no  chance  for  her 
to  see  her  old  town  and  home.  We  took  her  up  to  see  her  home  at 
Varennes  first.  Of  course,  she  found  her  home  entirely  gone  and  we 
could  only  just  find  where  it  had  been  by  the  stump  of  a  fruit  tree  in  her 
garden  and  the  fallen-in  arch  of  a  neighbor's  cellar.  She  was  wonderfully 
brave.  All  of  her  many  commissions  of  inquiry  from  old  neighbors  now 
living  in  Bar-le-Duc  were  answered  in  the  same  sad  way — total  destruc- 
tion. Varennes,  1200  in  population,  was  not  badly  hurt,  although  oc- 
cupied by  the  Germans  and  under  some  French  fire  until  the  American 
drive  of  Ninth  Month  26th  last.  Then  it  was  shot  to  pieces  by  American 
artillery.  This  good  woman  found  a  German  "abri"  in  the  hillside  on 
a  little  separate  piece  of  land  she  owned.  Now  it  and  some  300  or  400 
such  "abris"  are  filled  with  American  Negro  troops.  When  the  latter 
leave  and  women  civilians  are  again  permitted  to  return  to  this  neighbor- 
hood, she  will  come  back  and  live  in  the  "abri"  and  start  life  over  again. 
Varennes  is  more  fortunate  than  most  villages  in  having  these  "abris," 
and  the  Mayor  tells  us  that  he  expects  500  people  will  come  back  this 
Summer  and  live  in  them.  On  account  of  the  troops  no  women  are  yet 
allowed  back,  but  a  few  civilian  men  have  returned  and  are  just  now 
trying  to  start  to  work  their  gardens.  We  already  have  three  of  our 
agricultural  men  plowing  to  help  this  work  and  especially  for  those  people 
who  cannot  get  back  themselves  in  time  for  this  plowing  and  seeding. 
We  also  have  a  relief  equipe  in  charge  of  Mary  Kelsey  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  who  keeps  a  little  hostel  house  for  returning  refugees  who 
come  to  see  their  ruined  properties  and  who  after  long  journeys  find  no 
place  to  sleep  or  eat  except  this  welcome  resting  place.  She  is  especially 
well  fitted  for  this  work.  Because  of  the  "abris,"  we  will  not  have  to 
build  as  much  there  as  in  the  other  places  and  the  people  will  come  back 
with  a  rush  when  the  troops  leave. 

After  lunch  in  the  soldier  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  (this  was  before  we  opened 
our  own  equipe)  we  took  our  refugee  friend  to  see  Vanquois.  She  knew 
the  people  of  that  village,  too,  and  showed  us  where  the  church,  the  tree 
and  other  houses,  etc.,  had  been  and  then  she  realized  that  never  again 
could  there  be  a  Vanquois  at  all,  while  Varennes,  her  village,  could  rise 
once  more  amidst  its  ruins.  And  so  this  brave  soul  said  that  she  "really 
could  not  complain" — she  was  "so  much  more  fortunate  than  her  neigh- 
bors." She  held  out  till  evening  and  then,  poor  soul,  she  could  do  so  no 
more,  and  cried  and  cried  when  it  all  swept  upon  her.  And  yet  she  is 
better  off  than  most,  because  she  has  the  art  of  this  exquisite  embroidery 
work  to  earn  a  living  by.  How  one  wishes  that  those  who  are  now  criticis- 
ing the  French  "meanness"  (so  often  done  now  by  our  soldier  boys) 
could  get  glimpses  such  as  this  of  their  terrible  need  and  their  human 
feelings.  Of  course,  the  soldiers  generally  only  see  the  sharp  trading 
side  of  French  shopkeepers,  and  as  they  don't  know  the  language  and  are 
tired  and  sick  of  being  in  France  any  longer,  they  usually  are  at  outs 
with  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  what  a  privilege  our  boys  have  to 
enter  into  the  lives  of  many  of  these  simple,  but  very  real  people  in  these 
French  peasant  villages.  We  have  the  opportunity  not  open  to  most  to 
see  all  sides  of  their  characters  and  to  know  the  reality  of  their  losses  and 
sufferings. 

J.  Henry  Scattergood. 


Just  Figures. 

On  Fourth  Month  1st  there  were  563  English  and  American  workers 
in  France,  528  in  the  field,  33  on  leave  and  2  on  loan.  Of  the  English 
workers,  125  were  men,  85  were  women.  Of  our  American  workers, 
numbering  346  altogether,  295  were  men  and  51  were  women.  There 
were  7  French  women  working  with  us  on  that  date. 


More  Russian  Pamphlets. 
In  response  to  a  cable  from  us  the  English  F.  W.  V.  R.  C.  have  sent  us 
500  more  copies  of  that  "Unchanging  Russia"  pamphlet.  There  has 
been  a  keen  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  American  Friends  eager  to  know 
how  our  first  undertaking  in  Russia  was  conducted.  Several  days  ago, 
we  received  a  wire  from  Boston — "Send  500  more  'Unchanging  Russia."' 


Now  we  will  be  able  to  complete  that  order  and  fill  others  as  they  come  in. 


Spring  Business. 
"Full  steam  ahead"  is  the  motto  in  France  these  warming  days.  Even 
the  reports  from  the  secretary  in  Paris  indicate  the  tremendous  energy 
with  which  our  workers  are  jumping  at  the  work.  "Tractor  plowing  is 
in  full  swing"  at  Brabant  and  Aubreville,  also  "commencement  of  horse 
plowing,  unloading  of  timber,  building  materials  and  house  sections  and 
commencement  of  erecting  of  two  houses."  Grange-le-Comte  reports 
forty  arrivals  for  the  week.  "Neuvilly"  has  erected  the  shells  of  13 
houses  and  completed  eight  of  these.  Relief  and  medical  work  is  boom- 
ing at  Givry.  The  Brizeaux  Hospital  hums  with  life,  even  the  pharmacy 
is  now  in  order  and  "a  going  concern"  and  with  a  somewhat  more  quiet 
yet  no  less  effective  connotation  comes  the  single  notice  from  Bar-le-Duc: 
"Mattress  making  in  the  oubroir  has  been  started."  From  the  Vioalene 
6quipe  we  have  the  following  record  of  work  completed:  "Olivzy  5  houses, 
Violeane  5,  Autonay  1,  Jonquery  2  complete  and  2  in  combination  with 
the  Cuchery  equipe."  And  then  a  touch  that  is  rather  typical  in  some 
of  these  reports  and  reflects  good  Quaker  common  sense.  "Glass  in 
windows  but  not  puttied;  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  keep  men  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  putty  which  may  be  long  in  coming." 


C.  O.'s  in  England, 
A  Dole  carpenter,  a  former  University  man  who  has  been  with  the 
Mission  since  last  Fall  incloses  a  few  clippings  in  a  recent  letter.  They 
are  from  the  London  Nation,  apparently  the  most  popular  weekly  journal 
that  reaches  our  French  workers.  An  article  with  the  title,  "Saul,  Saul, 
Why  Persecutest  Thou  Me?  "  is  marked,  and  on  reading  we  find  it  an  ap- 
pealing summary  of  the  English  treatment  of  C.  O.'s.  Here  are  the 
facts.  "After  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  Christian  society,  there  lie 
in  prison  in  Christian  England  some  1500  men,  for  refusing  to  serve  in 
British  Armies."  Over  fifty  others  have  died  since  their  arrest.  Two 
score  have  lost  their  senses.  "The  others  have  been  punished,  for  the 
same  offence,  again  and  again."  Already  since  the  armistice  115  of  these 
men  have  been  sentenced  to  new  periods  of  two  years'  hard  labor.  .  .  . 
This  report  is  matched  in  America  by  last  week's  information  that  some 
forty  sincere  C.  O.'s  are  in  solitary  at  Leavenworth.  Perhaps  the  military 
authorities  here  are  animated  by  the  same  purpose  charged  against  the 
English  officials  by  the  Nation.  The  military  men  still  hope  for  the 
maintenance  of  conscription  and  they  know  well  that  C.  O.'s  are  its 
greatest  enemy. 


Can  We  Withhold  Help  From  Russia? 
This  is  from  a  letter  just  received  from  a  man  who  is  waiting  to  go  to 
Russia  with  our  Russian  Unit:  "John  Haynes  Holmes  told  me  last  night 
that  he  spent  three  hours  yesterday  with  Oswald  Villard,  the  editor  of 
the  Nation.  Villard  has  seen  the  Steffens  report  and  talked  with  both 
Steffens  and  Bullitt  (the  men  on  the  President's  Commission  who  re- 
ported back  to  the  Peace  Conference  after  visiting  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
and  talking  with  Lenine  and  other  Russian  leaders).  He  says  that  the 
situation  in  Russia  is  simply  indescribable.  Literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  dying  of  starvation  and  typhus  is  raging.  Hunger  stalks 
the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  Holmes  hopes  that  we  can  go 
at  once,  and  so  do  I." 


Persecution  Continues. 

That  the  policy  of  our  War  Department  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
absolutist  conscientious  objectors  has  not  been  changed  greatly  is  ap" 
parent  from  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  just  received  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Some  of  the  men  referred  to  have  applied  for  service  under  our 
Committee,  but  the  Government  only  knows  when  they  will  finally  be 
freed  from  the  barbarous  treatment  now  being  accorded  them  in  the 

disciplinary  barracks:  "  —  and  40  odd  boys  are  in  solitary  and  bread 

and  water  alternating  with  the  open  isolation  cells  and  regular  diet.  .  .  . 
The  boys  are  receiving  a  trifle  better  treatment  than  those  boys  back 
in  1918  (that  word  'back'  suggests  the  dreary  endlessness  of  prison  life).  As 
for  the  general  conditions  in  the  prison  I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  describe  to  you  an  interesting  game  of  politics  being  played  by 
the  authorities  here.    But  I  cannot." 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  Friends  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  develop- 
ments at  Leavenworth.  One  of  them  recently  visited  the  prison  and 
gives  us  a  report  which  may  be  put  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)    There  are  some  forty  C.  O.'s  now  in  solitary. 
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(2)  Rumors  are  persistent  t  o  t  he  effect  that  Leavenworth  is  to  be  great- 
ly enlarged  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  C.  O.'s  that  will 
ba  created  by  any  permanent  universal  military  service  laws. 

Since  the  general  strike  of  First  Month  20th,  there  have  been 
effort*  to  stir  up  the  other  prisoners  against  the  C.  O.'s. 

(4)  It  is  said  that  no  prisoner  has  remained  in  the  Leavenworth 
Disciplinary  Barracks  for  more  than  three  years  without  losing  either 
his  sanity  or  his  good  health. 


All  Oveh  France. 

We  like  to  receive  letters  like  this  one  from  a  woman  worker  who  has 
been  directing  relief  and  medical  cquipes  all  over  France.  Recently  she 
has  been  going  about  from  one  Friends'  centre  to  another.  At  Epernay, 
at  Be ttan court,  at  Sermaize,  at  Chalons,  at  Reims,  she  has  had  her 
eyes  wide  open.  She  can  hardly  wait  till  she  gets  up  into  the  Verdun 
region  where  "the  people  are  slowly  drifting  back  and  it's  up  to  us  to 
get  them  re-established."  The  following  paragraphs  illustrate  this 
eagerness  and  zest  for  the  work  in  which  our  Units  are  now  busily  engaged : 

"We  have  to  see  that  there  are  stores  for  the  peasants  to  buy  from, 
especially  a  bake  shop,  accommodations  to  live  in,  tools  to  work  with,  etc. 

"One  thing  that  the  agricultural  people  are  doing  I  think  is  fine.  One 
of  our  men  goes  to  the  Mayor  in  each  town,  asks  to  be  shown  the  richest, 
most  productive  land.  We  then  plow  that  ready  for  crops,  regardless  of 
ownership.  If  the  owners  are  not  there  in  time  to  do  their  own  planting, 
we  will  put  in  their  crops  for  them.  Unless  the  ground  is  cultivated  there 
will  be  nothing  for  them  or  their  cattle  to  eat  when  they  return.  Smaller 
plots  are  prepared  in  the  town  for  truck  gardening.  The  French  do  not 
live  on  their  farms  as  we  do.  They  live  together  in  a  village  and  go  out 
each  morning  to  the  fields  perhaps  two  miles  away.  Some  of  the  villages 
in  this  district  are  totally  destroyed,  some  partially,  and  a  few  hardly 
touched. 

"In  the  Champagne  country  where  some  of  our  workers  are,  the  vines 
have  been  affected  by  the  gas  and  look  entirely  dead.  They  have  been 
cut  to  the  root  and  nobody  knows  until  Spring  whether  they  will  grow 
again.  These  people  have  no  means  of  livelihood  until  the  next  crop  of 
grapes. 

"We  hope  not  only  to  help  the  material  wants  of  the  returning  families, 
but  to  teach  them  more  healthful  ways  of  living  and  to  develop  the  social 
and  educational  sides  as  well.  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  move- 
ments are  to  be  started,  a  community  social  centre  is  to  be  established, 
free  libraries  are  already  to  be  formed.  The  stores  are  to  be  co-operative 
so  that  no  one  can  go  in  and  exploit  the  refugees  because  of  their  helplessness." 

After  visiting  Chalons  recently  she  writes: 

"The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  Maternite  Hospital  which  is  on  the 
out-skirts  of  the  city.  They  are  gradually  replacing  English  and  Ameri- 
can nurses  by  French,  training  them  in  the  hope  that  when  we  leave  they 
will  be  competent  to  carry  on  the  work  themselves  according  to  the  most 
up-to-date  methods.  The  majority  of  the  mothers  profit  by  the  training 
thejr  receive  there,  also,  and  take  care  of  their  babies  as  they  have  been 
taught  after  they  leave  the  hospital.  They  also  treat  children  there. 
They  did  look  so  happy  and  were  having  such  a  good  time." 


An  Opportunity  foe  the  Good  Samaritan. 

A  remarkably  timely  editorial  entitled,  "Theorizing  While  They  Perish' ' 
appears  in  the  New  Republic  for  Fourth  Month  19th.  After  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  men,  women  and  children  are  dying  by  the  thousands 
in  Russia,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  going  barefoot,  and  shivering 
in  rags,  while  "in  hospitals  major  operations  are  performed  without 
anaesthetics"  and  wounds  dressed  without  antiseptics,  the  editorial 
continues,  reiterating  the  fact  that  we  can  help  Russia  if  we  would,  and 
that  relief  workers  would  not  be  molested  by  Bolshevik  officials,  in  fact 
they  would  be  cheerfully  and  effectively  aided  in  their  efforts  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  the  great  Russian  people : 

"There  is  not  now  and  there  never  has  been  any  obstacle  on  the  Rus- 
sian side  to  the  free  approach  to  any  part  of  Russia  of  Red  Cross  officials 
or  representatives  of  any  other  philanthropic  organization.  Such  obstacles 
as  there  are  have  been  of  our  own  creation.  Friends  of  humanity  capable 
of  abstaining  from  politics  can  go  anywhere  in  Russia  and  nurse  the  sick 
and  feed  the  hungry,  if  they  can  command  the  means.  They  would  have 
to  negotiate  with  whatever  authorities  are  in  power  for  transportation, 
and  for  formal  permission  to  work.  They  would  get  what  they  required, 
if  for  no  better  reason,  because  no  authority  would  dare  to  deny  them. 


Their  assistance  would  be  accepted  without  political  conditions,  provided 
it  were  offered  without  political  conditions. 

"But  are  there  friends  of  humanity  in  America  and  the  Allied  countries 
who  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  going  to  Russia  merely  to  save 
lives?  Are  there  philanthropists  who  would  give  of  their  plenty  to 
provide  food  for  the  little  children  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  precious 
as  our  own  children  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord?  If  there  are  not,  then,  let 
us  stop  prating  about  the  calamities  of  Russia.  Let  us  not  add  hypocrisy 
to  our  hardness  of  heart. 

"Let  the  politicians  theorize  as  they  must  over  what  kind  of  recognition 
would  encourage  Lenine  and  Trotzky  to  survive  and  what  kind  of  aloof- 
ness would  discourage  them  to  death.  Let  them  continue  to  experiment, 
if  they  must,  with  the  influence  upon  Russian  political  life  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  supply  of  machine  guns  and  rifles,  tri-nitro-toluol  and  lethal 
gas.  But  let  there  be  a  truce  in  the  warfare  against  women  and  children, 
the  old  and  the  infirm  and  the  crippled.  If  our  governments  cannot 
find  a  way  to  finance  the  supplying  of  the  desperate  needs  of  such  as  these, 
let  them  at  least  keep  their  hands  off  and  permit  private  persons  who 
still  have  instincts  of  humanity  to  undertake  so  much  of  the  work  as 
they  can." 

How  much  of  this  work  will  Friends  do?  We  must  answer  this  ques- 
tion now. 


Contributions  of  Clothing  for  Week  Ending  Fourth  Month  19, 

1919. 

Thirty-four  in  all;  nine  from  Mennonites. 


THE  LINGERING  DAY. 

Just  at  the  close  of  day,  when  earth  and  sun 
Meet  for  one  blazing  moment  heart  to  heart — 
One  farewell  kiss  before  he  passes  on, 

The  golden  light  still  lingers,  loath  to  depart. 
Then  come  the  great  world's  busy  workers  home; 

Bees  seek  their  hives,  the  little  birds  their  nest; 
The  reaper  and  his  horses,  flecked  with  foam, 

Find  cheery  welcome  and  a  grateful  rest. 

There,  as  the  twilight  deeps  to  purple  gloom, 

Gathers  the  little  brood  about  his  knee, 
Over  the  garden  and  the  apple  bloom 

Breath  of  the  flowers  is  wafted  soothingly. 
Happily  then  the  triumphs  of  the  day 

Pass  in  review.    To-morrow's  plans  are  laid. 
Now  song  and  story  while  the  time  away. 

And  as  the  angelus  chimes,  a  simple  prayer  is  said. 

So,  when  the  sun  of  active  life  dips  low, 

Leaving  thee  naught  but  golden  memory, 
Dearer  by  far  than  all  but  thee  can  know, 

Call  not  thy  life  old  age,  but  let  it  be 
Only  an  hour  between  the  dark  and  day 

To  raise  thy  weary  head,  and,  breathing  deep, 
To  feel  the  triumphs  of  a  task  well  done 

And  find  thy  God  before  thou  fall  asleep 

—Valley  Flower,  in  the  Springfield  Republican. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  come  in  regular  course  en 
Third-day,  the  sixth  of  Fifth  Month,  at  10.30;  the  meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  at  2.30  p.  m.  the  previous  day. 


Oakland,  California. — A  Meeting  for  Worship  is  held  every  First- 
day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr-King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between 
Grove  and  Castro,  to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  VisittTQ 
remember  the  address. 

The  little  group  of  Friends  in  Oakland,  CaL,  who  meet  in  Starr-King 
Hall  each  First-day  have  recently  held  two  very  successful  nice 

The  first,  advertised  as  a  Public  Meeting  to  Consider  the  Can  of  the 
Conscientious  Objectors,  was  addressed  by  two  Friends,  and  two  non- 
Friends;  and  passed,  unanimously,  a  si  rong  resolul  ion,  asking  for  a  general 

amnesty  for  all  this  class  of  prisoners, 

The  second  was  an  annual  composite  meeting  of  the  Oakland  College 
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Fifth  Month  1,  1919. 


Park,  and  Falo  Alta  Groups;  at  which,  after  a  helpful  devotional  meeting, 
and  a  bountiful  lunch,  three  young  men,  recently  returned  from  Friends' 
work  in  France,  gave  interesting  addresses.  On  both  occasions  the  room 
was  well  rilled. 


All  young  people  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty  are  cordially 
invited  to  an  outdoor  meeting  and  ice  cream  treat  to  be  held  at  Westtown 
School,  at  1.30  p.  m.,  on  Seventh-day,  Fifth  Month  3rd.  The  meeting 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  interested  in  Junior  Reconstruction 
Work,  and  among  the  speakers  will  be  Wilbur  Thomas  and  Esther  White, 
just  returned  from  Russia. 

Your  parents  will  be  welcome  also.  Come  and  bring  a  basket  lunch 
with  you  and  plan  to  stay  to  the  baseball  game  with  Haverford  School 
at  3  p.  m.  All  who  are  coming  please  send  your  names  to  Frances  T. 
Rhoads,  Chairman,  at  304  Arch  Street,  and  state  whether  you  wish  to 
be  met  at  the  station.  The  train  leaves  Broad  Street  at  10.40  a.  m.,  and 
the  returning  train  leaves  Westtown  at  4.35  p.  m. 


The  voluntary  potato  growers  (boys)  at  Ackworth  School  held  a 
meeting  the  other  day  to  receive  a  report  and  to  declare  a  "dividend." 
Frederick  Andrews  presided.  From  the  acre  planted  by  the  boys  the 
whole  School  has  been  fed  since  last  Autumn,  consuming  over  two  cwt. 
daily,  save  during  the  influenza  weeks;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  stock 
will  hold  out  till  nearly  the  end  of  term,  Fourth  Month  10th.  All  farm 
help  has  been  paid  for  and  the  total  cost,  including  that  of  the  seed 
potatoes,  has  been  about  £32.  The  yield  of  King  Edwards — we  under- 
stand the  only  potato  in  that  neighborhood  which  has  kept  well — has 
been  excellent,  estimated  at  about  fourteen  tons,  which  have  been  sold 
to  the  School  at  £7  a  ton.  The  estimated  profit  on  the  transaction  is 
at  least  £60,  which  the  meeting  decided  to  dispose  of  thus:  Reserve  for 
next  year  £12;  to  the  "Cupola"  library  for  boys  of  the  village  £7;  and 
towards  making  a  memorable  day  of  the  Peace  celebration  £40. 


Friends  in  Norway  recently  lost  one  of  their  older  members,  Gustav 
Gunvaldsen,  a  Friend  who  was  keenly  interested  in  the  school  which 
Friends  maintained  for  many  years  at  Stavanger.  A  Friend  wrote: 
"To-day  we  laid  to  rest  our  dear  Friend  Gustav  Gunvaldsen.  He  died 
very  suddenly  at  noon  on  the  twentieth  of  Twelfth  Month  of  brain-stroke. 
He  was  busy  in  his  shop  at  the  time.  Our  Friend  had  been  for  a  long 
time  quite  as  well  as  usual.  We  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  our  little 
congregation;  we  are  so  few  in  number,  and  we  seem  to  need  each  other 
more  and  more.  At  the  graveside  and  in  the  home  there  were  many  who 
bore  testimony  to  his  worth.  Five  of  his  children  (three  sons  and  two 
daughters)  are  married,  and  one  daughter  is  a  deaconess  in  Bergen." 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Fourth  Month  26,  1919. 


Received  from  12  Meetings  $4,536.26 

Received  from  11  Individuals   1,219.30 

Received  for  Supplies   5.35 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   7.50 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   15.00 

Received  for  Interest   11.11 


$5,794.52 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

  Treasurer. 

The  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers  will  have  a  Basket  Picnic  Supper 
at  the  School,  on  Seventh-day,  Fifth  Month  10th,  to  which  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  all  children  now  at  the  School  are  invited.  The  in- 
vitation is  extended  also  to  children  likely  to  attend  Westtown  in  the 
near  future,  and  to  their  parents. 

Parents  may  invite  to  supper  the  friends  of  their  children  at  the  School. 
Hot  coffee  will  be  served  by  the  School.    Ice  cream  may  be  purchased 
on  the  lawn. 

All  those  expecting  to  attend  will  kindly  notify  Charles  W.  Palmer, 
Westtown,  Pa.,  in  advance,  stating  the  number  of  visitors  in  their  party, 
and  sending  a  list  of  scholars  they  wish  to  have  take  supper  with  them. 
Also  state  whether  they  wish  to  be  met  at  the  station. 

The  Lake  will  be  open  for  canoeing  a  portion  of  the  afternoon,  and 
there  will  also  be  a  tennis  exhibition  of  expert  players  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  the  Brightonian  Literary  Society  will  hold  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  gymnasium. 


Trains  leave  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  2.45  and  3.35;  Westtown  6.48 
and  9.37. 

Florence  P.  Yarnall,  President,  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers. 
George  L.  Jones,  Principal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: — 

Dear  Friend — Unless  the  information  has  reached  thee  by  some  other 
channel  thee  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  following  information  relative  to 
the  release  of  C.  O.'s  in  England,  received  to-day  in  a  personal  letter 
dated  Fourth  Month  7th.    My  correspondent  writes: 

"Just  at  the  moment  I  rather  wish  I  were  in  London  to  welcome  so 
many  of  the  men  coming  out  of  prison  this  week.  It  was  a  glorious 
piece  of  news  that  all  the  'two-year  men'  were  to  be  liberated.  We 
hope  it  is  the  prelude  to  the  release  of  all  the  C.  O.'s.  Barry  Brown,  for 
instance,  has  still  some  months  before  he  has  done  two  years,  and  many 
others  the  same.    Corder  C.  will  be  out  this  week,  I  am  glad  to  say!" 

A.  Barratt  Brown  is  lecturer  at  Woodbrooke.  Corder  Catchpool,  who 
resigned  from  the  F.  A.  U.  when  the  Consciption  Act  was  passed,  has 
been  serving  successive  terms  in  prison  ever  since.  Both  these  men  were 
in  America  in  1912. 

Concerning  John  S.  Hoyland,  of  the  Friends'  Mission  at  Hoshangabad, 
another  member  of  the  same  party  of  English  visitors,  the  same  letter 
sends  further  information.  The  death  of  his  wife  occurred  some  weeks 
ago.  Now  comes  the  sad  news  of  the  loss  of  his  baby  boy.  After  nearly 
seven  years'  absence,  J.  S.  H.  was  expecting  to  sail  for  England  from 
Bombay  early  this  month. 

Sincerely  thy  friend, 

Henry  J.  Cadbury. 

Haverford,  Pa.,  Fourth  Month  23,  1919. 

P.  S. — A  post  card  from  Emily  Oliver  in  the  same  mail  stated  that 
she  expected  to  start  from  England  on  the  9th  inst.,  and  hoped  to  be  in 
Syria  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 


NOTICES. 

Meetings  for  worship  which  have  been  held  during  the  Winter  months 
at  the  home  of  John  B.  Comfort  in  Columbus,  N.  J.,  by  members  of  Upper 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  will  on  and  after  Fifth  Month  4th  be  held 
in  the  Meeting-house  at  Mansfield,  on  First  and  Fifth-days,  at  ten  o'clock. 


Merchantville  Meeting. — Concerned  Friends  are  asked  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  meeing  is  held  on  the  first  First-day  of  each  month,  at  three 
p.  m.  The  Trustees  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  meeting-house 
roof  re-shingled.  Those  desiring  to  share  this  expense  may  send  remit- 
tance to  Charles  A.  Lippincott,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  or  Lewis  R.  Whitacre, 
121  W.  Perm  Street,  Germantown,  Pa. 


The  Representative  Meeting  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative), 
with  which  the  subject  was  left,  met  Second  Month  21st  and  decided 
that  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  postponed  last  Tenth  Month  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  influenza,  shall  hold  its  sessions 
beginning  Fifth  Month  30th,  at  Paullina,  Iowa;  the  Meeting  for  Min- 
isters and  Elders  at  8  a.  m.  of  that  date. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  Friends  to  be  with  us.  Further  in- 
formation will  be  furnished  on  request  by  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Clerk  of 
the  Representative  Meeting,  or  Joseph  Henderson,  Correspondent.  Both 
addresses — R.  D.  1,  Paullina,  Iowa. 


Died. — At  her  home  near  Paullina,  la.,  Third  Month  15,  1919,  Emily 
R.  Tow,  wife  of  Omen  K.  Tow,  and  daughter  of  Lorenzo  and  Mary  E. 
Rockwell,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Paullina  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends,  la. 

 ,  at  her  home,  near  Salem,  Ohio,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Tenth 

Month,  1918,  Mildred  E.  Satterthwait,  daughter  of  Isaac  H.  and 
Emily  Hall  Satterthwait,  in  her  sixth  year;  a  member  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Fifth  Month  1.  1919, 


THE  FRIENDo 
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WESTTOWN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

•    1918  • 

THE  WESTTOWN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  1886 
THE  WESTTOWN  OLD  SCHOLARS  ASSOCIATION  1896 


Let  all  loyal  Westtonians  mark  the  date  of  our  annual 
reunion  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  24th 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWitters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -.-       -.-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITYV  N.  J. 


A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year 


NA  THAN  In  JONES- 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th. 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Rac«  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funeralt 
Bell  'Phene  II  Spiuee  16U 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerali 
In  and  Out  of  the  City,   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals 


Bell  "Phone 


Established  ioofi 


R.  C.  Ballinger 


Ernest  R.  Yarnall 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Sprnce  17-81    -    -  Keystone 


John  A.  Stratton 


-Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2000. 


BUSINESS  men  who  are 
looking  for  a  new  print- 
ing connection  will  appre- 
ciate the  close  personal  at- 
tention to  their  accounts 
that  we  give  our  customers. 


Our  counsel  on  printed  advertising 
is  yours  for  the  asking 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

1336  Cherry  Street  Philadelphia 


ARTS 


s^Optician^ 
^iSmi  ,6Ih  stTpS^ 


Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

A  mail  order  house  for  all  Friends'  Books  and 
all  boo\s  Friends  need.  Order  all  supplies  for 
First-day  school  work  of  your  own  denomina- 
tional house. 

No  matter  what  it  is,  let  us  get  it  for  you 


Publications  of  the 

American  Friends'  Bible  School  Board 

THE  PENN  QUARTERLIES: 

The  Teachers'  The  Adult 

The  Intermediate  The  Junior 

THE  CHILD'S  LESSON  LEAF 

THE  PENN  WEEKLY: 

A  story  paper  which  should  be  in  the  home 
of  every  Friend's  Family  TODAY. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  <£  S.  H.  Letchworth 

WALL    PAPERS — All  Grade, 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  hy  appointment  enfr 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila  fit  Reading  R  R 
Established  1849.      Bbli  "Phone. 


H  F  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL. 

OFFICE  and  yari> 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


MLtPHONKS: 


1  Loct'iT  241 
1  RACI  661 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  andfamct 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.  -: 


Phila. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street,  -  Philadelphia 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 


The  Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 
College  Year  1919-1920 

A  Fund  of  $400,000  known  as  the  Moses  Brown  Fund,  has  been 
received  by  Haverford  College,  for  instruction  in  Biblical,  Philosoph- 
ical and  Sociological  studies. 

Its  application  is  limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  grad- 
uates of  reputable  colleges.  They  may  be  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  School  is  housed  in  a  building  on  the  college  grounds  which 
will  be  used  at  a  place  of  residence  and  for  lectures 

The  College  Library  and  other  resources  are  available  for  the  use 
of  the  students. 

The  charge  for  board  and  rooms  will  be  $300  per  year.  There 
Will  be  no  charge  for  lectures  to  resident  students.  Non-resident 
students  will  pay  a  fee  of  $50  a  year. 

Five  Scholarships  of  $300  each  will  be  offered  to  resident  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  offer  instruction  to  mature  stu- 
dents who  desire  t»  inform  themselves  concerning  modern  religious 
and  social  developments,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
Christian  work  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  and  the  development  of  Christian 
Thought  are  given  by  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones. 

In  problems  of  Labor  and  Finance  by  Dr.  Don  C.  Barrett. 

In  the  Bible  by  Dr.  Elihu  Grant,  who  will  also  lecture  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Missions,  Home  and  Foreign. 

In  Social  Work  by  Dr.  Frank  D.  Watson,  late  of  the  School  of 
Philanthropy,  N.  Y.,  whose  association  with  Philadelphia  Charity 
and  Settlement  work  will  enable  practical  instruction  to  be  given. 

In  Religious  Education  by  Dr.  Hugh  Hartshorne,  of  Union  The- 
ological Seminary. 

Certain  undergraduate  courses  are  also  open  to  students. 

Other  related  subjects  will  be  considered  by  non-resident  lecturers. 

Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  Isaac  Sharpies,  Dean, 
Haverford.  Pa. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card*;       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN   TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOG* 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 

1671. 


THE  OAKWOOD 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 

Accommodating  a  limited  number  of  Friends  at  moderate 
rates,  will  reopen  6  Month  17,  1919. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  application  early  in  order 
to  secure  rooms.  l.  KITE, 

636  Stokes  Avenue,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

13  ■         What  College  to  Select? 

1   ctlCilLS  •    An  Important  Question! 
Before  Deciding 

INVESTIGATE 

EARLHAM 
COLLEGE 

ADDRESS 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS,  Prudent 

EARLHAM,       -       -       -       -  INDIANA 


WANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'  Home,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  1919.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown,  Pa. 

TjiOR  SALE— HOUSE  AND  LOT,  LANSDOWNE,  PA., 
"  No.  132  N.  Lansdowne  Avenue,  one-half  square  from 
Meeting-House  and  School;  12  rooms;  all  conveniences. 
Lot  70  feet  front.  Price,  87,500;  $5,000  may  remain  on 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  adjoining  prop- 
erty. 

WANTED— BOARDING  PLACE  AT  ATLANTIC 
City  for  Eighth  and  Ninth  Months,  where  no  other 
boardprs  are  taken.  Three  single  rooms  and  a  bath  room 
desired.    Address  S.  G.  S.,  1034  Spruce  Street,  Philada 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  GRADUATES  WANTED 
to  cook  and  serve.  Copartnership  lunch  room.  No 
servants.  No  cash  required.  Eight-hour  day.  $75  month- 
ly. Manager,  $1C0.  Board  and  lodging  in  Club  House, 
$35.  John  Leeds,  1019  Arch  Street,  Philada. 

WANTED — A  woman  with  teaching  experience  to  give 
three  evenings  a  week  teaching  in  return  for  room 
and  board.  To  live  in  Philadelphia.  Address  "C,"  The 
Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 


w 


ANTED — Assistant  bookkeeper.  Young  lady.  Apply 
1015  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Many  even  of  our  holiest  men  and  women  live  too  active, 
too  hurried  a  life,  to  be  able  to  enter  deeply  into  the  thought 
of  God,  and  thence  to  speak  that  thought  to  the  thirsty  mul- 
titudes who  are  dimly  seeking  after  Him,  and  in  their  hearts 
crying  "Who  will  show  us  any  good?" 

— Josephine  Butler. 


THY  DUTY  AND  MY  DUTY. 

The  terms  co-operation  and  organization,  "group  activity" 
and  the  like,  now  so  much  in  use,  indicate  the  trend  of  thought 
and  action  at  this  time.  With  the  conditions  favoring  variety 
and  extension  of  philanthropic  interests,  the  need  for  organi- 
zation seems  particularly  urgent  and  appealing.  Societies 
and  federations  hardly  to  be  numbered — religious  and  humani- 
tarian, educational,  civic,  and  social — are  constantly  present- 
ing their  claims  to  our  sympathy;  and  pleas  for  the  advance- 
ment of  sundry  worthy  projects,  with  solicitations  for  con- 
tributions of  one  kind  or  another,  form  a  common  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  post-bag.  A  missionary  association,  for  ex- 
ample, would  enlarge  its  boundaries  or  extend  its  operations, 
and  such  work  will  be  impossible  without  financial  aid.  A 
settlement  house  has  been  opened,  and  there  is  a  band  of 
enthusiastic  workers;  but  funds  must  be  forthcoming  for  its 
perpetuation  and  success.  A  playground  enterprise  is  set  in 
motion,  and  the  managers  must  have  more  than  kind  words 
and  approving  smiles.  Some  benevolent  educational  work  or 
a  worthy  publishing  agency  is  languishing,  and  a  few  thousand 
dollars  would  rescue  it  from  failure,  and  enable  it  to  achieve 
much  good.  So  the  calls  come  from  many  quarters,  each 
with  its  own  argument. 

But  quite  overshadowing  these  familiar  activities  are  those 
which  have  to  do  with  replenishing  the  countries  that  have 
been  ravaged  by  war  and  afflicted  by  its  train  of  hunger  and 
poverty.  Probably  never  heretofore  have  measures  of  such 
magnitude  been  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  suffering;  and 
we  have  reason  to  be  glad  that  possibilities  are  thus  opened 
for  helping  in  a  work  of  mercy  and  of  healing.  The  call  to 
self-denial,  the  opportunity  to  assist  even  in  a  small  degree 
in  the  lessening  of  distress,  should  not  pass  without  due 


response  from  those  who  feel  that  they  can  rightfully  con- 
tribute. Doubtless  there  is  in  thousands  of  hearts  a  strong 
feeling  of  regret  that  there  must  be  so  much  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  that  cannot  yet  be  reached,  not  only  in  the  fields  in- 
dicated above,  but  elsewhere  among  the  famine-stricken  and 
the  persecuted  and  the  oppressed.  In  most  of  these  large 
undertakings,  system  and  concerted  action  are  essential  to 
carrying  on  the  work  efficiently,  and  considerable  publicity 
seems  required  to  enlist  the  needful  co-operation. 

Some  considerations,  however,  are  likely  to  arise  in  con- 
nection with  our  part  in  these  interesting  affairs.  Are  we 
not  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  needs  and  claims 
nearer  at  hand,  and  may  there  not  be  a  loss  of  the  warmth 
and  spontaneity  that  go  with  a  closer  personal  experience  in 
bearing  part  of  another's  burden?  To  many,  also,  a  per- 
plexing question  may  come,  how  to  divide  or  apportion  their 
contributions,  especially  when  the  slenderness  of  resources 
renders  it  necessary  to  discriminate  between  one  deserving 
cause  and  another,  or  else  to  make  only  slight  additions  to 
several  accounts.  It  may  be  to  the  comfort  of  such  persons 
to  remember  that  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  or  "  readi- 
ness," it  is  acceptable  according  as  a  man  hath,  and  not  ac- 
cording as  he  hath  not.  Whatever  the  extent  of  our  abilities, 
it  is  good  to  be  in  the  practice  of  giving,  although  this  service 
may  not  always  be  in  money  or  material  goods.  The  spring 
of  love  and  sympathy  must  be  kept  open  and  flowing,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  objective  results  and  for  the  wholesome 
reactions.  Bearing  one  another's  burdens  implies  reciprocal 
service  in  some  way,  and  is  not  to  be  omitted  if  one  would 
"fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

But  let  us  suppose  that  one  has  an  unmistakable  call  to 
private  and  obscure  benefactions,  and  that  these  exhaust  the 
most  of  what  he  can  command  for  distribution.  Here  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  really  liberal  person  may  be  subjected 
to  the  unpleasant  charge  of  indifference  or  lack  of  generosity. 
It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  those  who  are  occupied  with  large 
enterprises  of  a  charitable  kind  to  avoid  an  unjust  criticism 
in  such  cases,  especially  when  the  nature  of  a  person's  benevo- 
lent activities  and  interests  renders  much  explanation  un- 
suitable. We  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  duty  of 
some  individuals  may  be  almost  wholly  of  this  quiet  and  in- 
conspicuous kind,  and  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  prescribe 
or  determine  how  much  another  should  do  in  all  cases. 

Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  to  be  about  our  Father's 
business  does  not  require  all  of  us  to  have  a  hand  in  just  the 
same  kind  of  work.  We  have  been  reminded  that  there  is 
something  in  being  as  well  as  in  doing.  There  is  an  abiding 
lesson  for  us  in  the  account  of  the  breaking  of  the  alabaster 
box;  and  it  seems  that  there  was  a  service  in  the  offering  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  three  hundred  pieces  for  which  t ho 
ointment  might  have  been  sold,  even  though  the  mone\  were 
given  to  the  poor.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  I  Old  Wills 
us  not  only  to  do  good  in  general,  but  to  do  that  particular 
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good  to  which  we  are  individually  called.  If  we  neglect  this 
in  favor  of  some  more  attractive  or  popular  thing,  we  shall 
frustrate  the  Divine  purpose  in  some  degree,  and  hinder  rather 
than  promote  the  growth  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  earth. 

M.  W. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

MAKING  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  SPIRIT  PER- 
MANENT. 

In  his  lectures  on  "The  Power  of  Ideals  in  American  His- 
tory," Professor  E.  D.  Adams  has  shown  clearly  that  each 
crisis  in  national  life  has  produced  something  distinctive 
which  has  later  become  a  permanent  part  of  American  idealism. 
The  study  of  the  history  of  Israel  proves  the  same  fact,  and 
doubtless  every  nation  has  its  illustrations  of  the  imprint  of 
national  crises  on  the  body  of  inherited  ideals. 

It  is  natural  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  history  of 
religious  bodies  like  the  Society  of  Friends.  Each  crisis,  if 
it  has  been  met  with  insight  and  courage,  should  add  to  the 
body  of  serviceable  ideals  that  are  handed  down  to  succeeding 
generations.  It  is  therefore  not  too  early  to  ask  the  question, 
even  if  it  is  too  early  to  answer  it,  "What  has  the  great  war 
done  for  the  Society  of  Friends?"  Indeed,  the  question  is 
particularly  appropriate  if,  as  seems  likely,  there  is  still  op- 
portunity to  interpret  this  crisis  in  permanent  ways,  to  con- 
serve its  value  so  that  nothing  be  lost. 

Whether  the  war  shall  have  strengthened  or  weakened  the 
corporate  peace  testimony  of  the  Society,  can  perhaps  only 
be  discovered  in  case  of  another  crisis  like  that  just  past,  and 
no  body  would  wish  for  such  a  trial.  There  has  been,  in  spite 
of  the  indifference  of  many  Friends  to  our  traditional  pacifism, 
much  in  this  most  recent  and  most  searching  crisis  of  our 
faith  to  strengthen  our  position.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
fidelity  to  your  best  expected  of  you.  The  public  has  been 
instructed  as  to  what  our  official  principles  are,  and  at  least 
nominally  one  government  has  recognized  our  existence  as  a 
sect  "whose  creed  or  principles  forbid  participation  in  war 
in  any  form."  There  are  many  persons  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  who  have  resolved  if  ever  the  question  arises  again 
that  they  will  hold  more  closely  to  the  principle  that  the  end 
of  war  does  not  justify  the  means,  and  even  outside  our  mem- 
bership there  are  still  more  who  either  promise  that  they  will 
adopt  our  absolute  position,  or  who  even  if  they  cannot  adopt 
it  themselves  agree  with  the  French  army  captain  who  de- 
clared that  the  only  way  to  stop  war  is  for  men  to  refuse  to 
fight.  Again  our  position  has  been  strengthened  by  the  most 
recent  and  most  impressive  example  that  recent  events  have 
afforded  of  the  danger  of  war  which  the  old  statecraft  keeps 
smouldering  like  a  volcano,  of  the  futility  of  war,  of  its  ir- 
revocable loss,  morally  as  well  as  in  lives  and  in  property, 
and  of  the  blind  forces  of  passion  and  fear  and  greed  which 
war  lets  loose.  Our  militarists  have  brought  the  world  to 
the  condition  of  the  man  in  the  Bible  who  in  expelling  one 
demon  only  left  room  for  the  occupation  by  seven  other 
demons.  The  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  If  the  Society 
of  Friends  realizes  these  facts — not  as  mere  pessimistic  im- 
pressions, but  through  careful  study,  then  there  is  hope  that 
it  may  have  learned  one  lesson.  We  may  hope  that  on  this 
subject  the  Conference  in  London  will  seal  upon  Friends  the 
world  over  the  meaning  of  the  war. 


But  far  more  important  are  the  new  and  more  positive 
traditions  which  the  war  has  given  Friends  the  chance  to 
create.  It  has  called  us  as  never  before  to  service,  to  co- 
operation, and  to  a  sense  of  duty  for  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. These  ideals  are  best  summed  up  in  the  word  "re- 
construction." In  a  way  these  are  not  new  ideals.  It  has 
been  our  lot  before  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  unjustly  treated 
and  despised.  We  have  lately  befriended  the  enemy  alien 
and  the  neglected  French  civilian  in  the  same  way  that  we 
befriended  the  poor  Indian  and  the  enslaved  Negro.  Already 
our  history  contained  a  chapter,  noble  though  now  little 
known,  of  reconstruction  work  for  the  southern  "blacks," 
which  for  money  and  effort  expended,  for  universality  of  Quak- 
er response  has  been  exceeded  in  this  country  only  by  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  Once  before,  our  own 
experiences  in  jails  gave  us  an  impetus  to  be  pioneers  in  prison 
reform. 

And  the  spirit  of  reconstruction,  as  it  is  not  new,  cannot 
become  only  temporary.  It  will  be  needed  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  demon  of  militarism  has  still,  to  be  cast  out 
in  ways  that  will  not  bring  in  the  seven  more  demons.  The 
church,  the  home,  the  factory,  the  school,  all  need  reconstruc- 
tion. Against  the  entrenched  phalanxes  of  those  who  want 
things  as  they  are  must  be  pitted  not  the  weapons  of  revolu- 
tionary violence,  but  the  no  less  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  We  need  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  holy  discontent 
among  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  present  ills  of  our 
social  and  political  system,  in  order  that  they  may  meet  half- 
way the  discontent  of  their  victims.  Indeed,  we  need  to 
realize  that  we  are  all  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the  failure 
of  our  civilization,  and  instead  of  complaining  that  we  were 
born  to  set  it  right,  we  should  give  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
world  reconstruction.  Our  church  cannot  build  as  a  divided 
house,  nor  can  Quakerism  build  alone.  But  we  can  do  our 
share  and  by  so  doing  we  will  be  making  permanent  in  our 
denominational  ideals  the  spirit  of  reconstruction  that  was 
born  in  the  testing  time  of  our  own  generation.  We  shall 
renew  again  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  "Quaker  of  the 
Olden  Time:" 

"He  felt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 

That  nothing  stands  alone, 
That  whoso  gives  the  motive,  makes 

His  brother's  sin  his  own. 
And,  pausing  not  for  doubtful  choice 

Of  evils  great  or  small, 
He  listened  to  that  inward  voice 

Which  called  away  from  all." 

Henry  J.  Cadbury. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

JOHN  B.  GARRETT. 
(Concluded  from  page  557.) 

In  the  Autumn  of  1868,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  hero  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  was  elected  President  of  the  U.  S.  He 
conceived  (or  adopted)  the  idea  of  dealing  with  the  Indians 
who  were  the  nation's  wards,  through  the  agency  of  the  various 
denominational  organizations  of  the  Churches.  He  sum- 
moned to  his  counsels  Friends  among  others.  In  the  Spring  of 
1869 — just  fifty  years  ago — he  was  inducted  into  office.  His 
plan  became  at  once  a  national  policy.  The  territories  of 
the  West  on  which  the  Indian  reservations  were  scattered, 
were  apportioned  among  the  denominations.  To  our  branch 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  allotted  a  section  adjoining  the 
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States  of  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Texas,  which  be- 
came the  Central  Superintendency,  and  which  you  will 
recognize  as  the  very  locality  in  which  Thomas  Wistar  and  I 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  problems  with 
which  our  Society  was  now  asked  to  deal.  A  group  of  Friends 
representing  four  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  West— Iowa,  Western, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio — already  interested  in  the  Indians'  wel- 
fare, issued  a  call  to  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  coun- 
trv  to  co-operate  with  them  in  official  response  to  President 
Grant's  invitation.  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  acted  as 
their  Clerk.  Owing  to  the  isolated  position  of  Philadelphia 
i  early  Meeting,  an  ;o/official  organization  of  Friends  here  was 
resorted  to  as  the  practicable  way  of  overcoming  a  difficulty. 
The  Indian  Aid  Association  came  into  being.  It  still  lives, 
and  speaks  to  us  in  this  room  this  evening.  We  celebrate  its 
jubilee.  It  has  an  honorable  history.  Its  first  duty  was  to 
respond  to  the  request  for  co-operation  with  Western  Friends, 
and  naturally  enough,  Thomas  Wistar  and  I  were  appointed 
as  their  first  representatives; — your  representatives — in  the 
organization  which  simultaneously  came  into  being  under  the 
name  of  the  "Associated  Executive  Committee  of  Friends  on 
Indian  Affairs."  I  think  Charles  F.  Coffin  was  absent  from 
the  first  meeting  at  which  the  Yearly  Meetings  generally  were 
represented.  He  sent  a  request  to  be  excused  from  service  as 
Clerk,  I  was  selected  as  his  successor,  and  thus  began  a  service 
on  your  behalf  as  presiding  and  recording  clerk  of  that  im- 
portant body.  Its  meetings,  which  then  occurred  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  months,  were  held  in  turn  at  such  centres  of 
Friendly  influence  as  Richmond  in  Indiana,  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Damascus  in  Ohio,  later  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  came  after 
a  series  of  years  to  be  more  frequently  held  in  Philadelphia, 
in  part  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  seat  of  National  govern- 
ment. 

Enoch  Hoag,  of  Iowa,  a  valued  and  most  capable  admini- 
strator, was  appointed  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Central 
Superintendency,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Associated 
Executive  Committee.  Dr.  Wm.  Nicholson  of  North  Carolina, 
removed  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  became  the  General  Agent 
of  the  Committee,  of  which  for  several  years  he  was  a  very 
efficient  officer.  Jonathan  Richards,  an  Elder  esteemed  in 
this  community,  accepted  a  position  as  chief  clerk  to  Enoch 
Hoag.  Lawrie  Tatum,  Brinton  Darlington,  Mahlon  Stubbs 
and  a  number  of  other  valued  Friends  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  were  appointed  by  the  Government,  upon  our 
nomination,  as  agents  upon  reservations,  and  a  well-organized 
bit  of  machinery  was  put  in  motion,  from  which  large  and 
meritorious  work  was  produced.  The  Associated  Committee 
included  such  well-known  and  able  men  as  Francis  T.  King 
and  James  Carey  of  Baltimore,  Edward  Earle  and  George 
Howland  of  New  England,  Benjamin  Tatham  of  New  York, 
John  Butler  of  Ohio,  and  many  other  valiant  apostles  whom 
I  would  gladly  name,  but  the  duties  were  so  heavy  that  fre- 
quent changes  were  inevitable,  and  the  list  became  long  as 
well  as  honorable.  Pressure  of  other  cares  and  duties  did 
not  permit  my  own  continuance  very  many  years,  and  I  was 
succeeded  by  a  more  capable  as  well  as  more  devoted  member, 
the  late  Dr.  James  E.  Rhoads,  who  was  for  a  long  time  the 
associate  of  Thomas  Wistar  in  your  representation;  but  my 
withdrawal  was  not  without  personal  sacrifice,  and  with  the 
service  are,  as  you  will  appreciate,  entwined  many  pleasant 
recollections. 

A  single  incident  may  suffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  interests  of  the 
Indian  were  entrusted  by  the  Government,  and  the  type  of 
man  demanded  for  successful  administration.  The  borders 
of  the  Indian  reservations  were  infested  by  white  men  whose 
moral  standards  were  low,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  defy 
authority  and  violate  law.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
confronting  the  agents  on  the  reservations  was  to  prevent 
trespass  by  these  whites."  The  agents  in  their  helplessness 
appealed  to  Superintendent  Hoag.  Unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation  he  in  turn  appealed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  at  Washington,  the  next  in  authority,  and  also  asked 


counsel  and  co-operation  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  As- 
sociated Committee  appointed  to  aid  him  in  his  tasks,  known 
as  the  Washington  Committee.  We  went  to  the  national 
capital,  met  Superintendent  Hoag,  heard  his  story,  recognized 
the  practical  difficulty  which  baffled  him,  and  joined  him  in 
interviewing  the  Commissioner.  He,  too,  felt  that  his  powers 
were  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation,  and  suggested  that  we 
go  with  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  his  immediate 
superior,  and  seek  his  advice.  On  listening  to  Superintendent 
Hoag's  story  and  seeing  that  the  situation  threatened  serious 
consequences,  the  Secretary  remarked  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  was  called  for  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  inter- 
view, and  he  would  seek  an  opportunity  to  get  a  solution  at 
that  time.  He  invited  us  to  be  at  the  White  House  at  a 
certain  hour,  prepared  to  come  in  at  the  convenience  of 
President  Grant  and  his  advisers.  We  did  so.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  occasion — the  President  at  the  head  of  the  council 
table,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  his  right  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  his  left,  and  so  on  alternating  to  the  incumbent 
of  the  most  recently  established  Cabinet  position  at  the  foot. 
Promptly  on  our  entry  and  presentation,  the  President  called 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recite  the  circumstances 
which  required  consideration.  This  done,  and  a  moment  for 
thought,  when  the  President  himself  asked  the  Secretary  of 
War  whether  he  could  not  issue  such  instructions  as  would  put 
an  effective  barrier  against  the  trespass  of  any  white  persons 
who  failed  to  produce  evidence  of  Superintendent  Hoag's 
approval  of  their  entrance.  He  assented.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  asked  by  the  President  whether  this  would 
remove  the  difficulty.  He  thought  it  would.  And  so  the 
riddle  was  solved.  It  required  the  co-operation  of  two  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  but,  more  even  than  that,  the 
quick  perception  of  the  man  to  whom  a  few  years  before  Lee 
had  surrendered  at  the  conclusion  of  a  struggle  of  four  years, 
sustained  by  his  authority  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Do  you  recognize  the  qualities  of  mind,  of  business  experience, 
of  self-reliance,  of  prudence,  of  justice  and  of  charity,  which 
the  situation  required  in  the  men  whom  the  Associated  Com- 
mittee were  called  upon  to  certify  as  fit  appointees  as  super- 
intendents, agents  and  subordinate  officers? 

Your  President  tells  me  that  I  am  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
original  Associated  Executive  Committee.  Perhaps  so;  1 
find  it  difficult  to  confirm  or  to  disprove.  One  friend  who  was 
present  at  one  of  the  first  meetings  as  representative  of  one 
of  the  Western  Yearly  Meetings,  was  living  quite  recently,  but 
I  believe  was  not  a  regular  or  continuous  member  after  the 
organization.  My  valued  friend,  John  E.  Carter,  of  German- 
town,  was  present  at  some  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  this,  the 
Indian  Aid  Association.  Long  may  he  live,  to  counsel  and 
cheer  the  laborers  in  this  worthy  cause,  in  the  second  half 
century  of  your  history  And  may  you  and  your  successors 
maintain  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  North  American 
Indian  until  his  just  treatment  and  largest  opportunity  of 
advancement  are  assured  by  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
an  established  Democracy. 


SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE. 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
[The  following  is  extracted  from  Bulletin  No.  4,  Fourth 
Month  1,  1919.    As  the  report  of  the  Social  Order  Committee 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  printed  in  full  in  The  Friend,  it 
seems  suitable  to  abbreviate  this  Bulletin. — Eds.] 

A  New  Basis  for  a  Permanent  Civilization. 
This  was  the  topic  of  the  closing  lecture  of  the  course  given 
by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  Professor  of  Applied  Christianitj 
at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa.  Looking  back  into  the  past,  said 
Dr.  Steiner,  we  moderns  view  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilization, 
themselves  founded  on  still  older  civilizations  which  had 
crumbled  before  in  their  turn.    We  feel  secure  regarding  QUI 

own  social  structure,  but  were  one  of  the  Pharaohs  to  appeal 
amongst  us  he  might  say,  "You're  next,  gentlemen 

1  o  I  lie  question  why  do  nations  deca\  .  \  a  nous  MlSWei  s  ha\  t 
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been  given.  Racial  deterioration,  the  lack  of  invigoration 
through  war,  are  advanced,  but  the  real  reason  that  nations 
decay  is  the  corruption  of  national  ideals.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  American  idealism?  Ferrara,  in  conversation  with  Dr. 
Steiner,  once  remarked,  "  The  luxury  of  Rome  would  look  like 
sixty  cents  compared  with  the  luxury  of  America."  The 
decay  of  nations  comes  through  the  selfishness  of  groups.  It 
begins  at  the  top  and  percolates  to  the  bottom.  Dr.  Steiner 
has  been  living  this  Winter  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
City.  He  says  that  the  people  of  the  East  Side  soon  become 
Americanized,  but  evil  as  well  as  good  is  infectious.  The 
deterioration  of  the  West  Side  soon  spreads  to  the  East  Side. 
People,  said  Dr.  Steiner,  fear  the  immigrants,  "I  do  not;  I 
fear  Fifth  Avenue." 

The  ideals  which  are  in  danger  and  which  we  need  to  try 
to  establish  more  completely  in  our  national  life  include:  (i) 
The  right  of  the  individual  to  be  himself.  We  have  sacrificed 
the  man  to  stocks  and  bonds.  We  need  to  realize  that  the 
difficulty  about  poverty  is  not  suffering,  but  that  it  degrades 
and  prevents  the  individual  from  being  himself.  The  desire 
for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  conditions  of  life 
is  the  desire  of  men  to  be  themselves.  Denied  the  opportunity 
for  this  the  man  becomes  a  revolutionist.  (2)  Again,  there  is 
a  call  for  us  to  clarify  our  ideas  of  social  responsibility.  We 
are  debtors  to  all  workers,  and  they  must  have  their  share. 
In  developing  this  point,  Dr.  Steiner  illustrated  the  world's 
failure  to  recognize  social  responsibility  by  some  vivid  ac- 
counts of  conditions  he  had  once  witnessed  in  Russia,  when 
the  poverty-stricken  crowds  gathered  at  the  gate  of  the  Grand 
Duke  at  Moscow,  crying  aloud,  "For  Heaven's  sake,  give  us 
bread."  In  answer  to  this  plea,  armed  men  rode  out  and  beat 
the  crying  men  and  women  back  to  their  cellar  homes.  (3) 
War  must  be  outlawed  and  the  League  of  Nations  established 
to  abolish  the  whirlpool  of  war  and  anarchy  in  Europe.  But 
the  League  of  Nations  cannot  be  built  on  political  foundations 
alone.  It  must  be  built  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  have  done 
with  hate,  and  realize  that  we  are  one  with  each  other,  as 
children  under  one  Father.  May  we  build  nationalism  in 
America  on  these  great  principles. 

Other  Meetings  and  Addresses. 

During  Third  Month,  members  of  the  General  Committee 
spoke  at  the  following  meetings: — 

Third  Month  2nd — at  Kennett  Square,  at  the  First-day 
evening  Community  Service. 

Third  Month  16th — at  Germantown  before  the  First-day 
evening  meeting  held  in  Friends'  Library. 

Literature. 

A  list  of  books  and  publications  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Friends'  Book  Store  at  304  Arch  Street  and  various  Friends' 
Libraries  with  a  recommendation  that  the  publications  men- 
tioned should  be  kept  on  hand. 

Business  Problems'  Group. 
The  Third  Month  meeting  of  the  Business  Problems'  Group 
was  held  on  Third  Month  17,  1919,  at  the  City  Club.  The 
Oneida  Community  with  its  striking  experiment  in  democracy 
and  co-operation  was  interestingly  described  by  A.  N.  Kinsley, 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Company.  Among  the  interest- 
ing points  brought  out  were  the  efforts  that  all  the  Community 
might  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Company's  business,  a 
plan  for  meeting  the  high  cost  of  living  by  adding  to  wages  a 
sum  fluctuating  with  this  cost,  and  the  practice  of  having 
men  at  the  head  of  the  business  retire  at  an  early  age  in  order 
that  younger  men  might  come  up  and  take  their  places. 

Farmers'  Group. 
The  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Group  on  Third  Month  13, 
19 1 9,  was  attended  by  twenty-nine  persons.  The  afternoon 
session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  specialized  agricultural 
education.  After  supper,  the  Group  was  addressed  by  A.  J. 
Anderson,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  who  emphasized 
our  need  of  wise  leadership  to  bring  us  out  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  chaos.   To  obtain  lasting  results  this  leadership 


should  recognize  Christianity  as  the  vital  force  in  human 
society.  He  told  of  a  man  who  in  his  home  community  in 
Michigan  had  filled  his  life  with  helpful  service,  much  to  the 
permanent  betterment  of  his  neighborhood.  The  three  char- 
acteristics which  contributed  to  the  successful  leadership  of 
this  man  were,  first,  his  unselfishness;  second,  his  love  of 
"folks,"  and  third,  his  firm  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
as  revealed  in  Christ.  His  success  had  come,  not  through 
any  unusual  talent,  but  simply  through  the  courage  to  live 
up  to  his  best  principles.  Following  the  address  was  discus- 
sion, most  of  which  centered  around  the  Non-partisan  League 
and  the  labor  situation. 

The  Farmers'  Group  has  prepared  a  paper  containing  sug- 
gestions to  the  Westtown  Committee  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  Helen  R.  Bacon  bequest.  The  statement  recommends 
that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  welfare  of  the  farm 
employees  so  that  they  may  have  suitable  homes,  proper  op- 
portunities for  the  education  of  their  children,  appropriate 
religious  opportunities,  and  a  normal  and  healthy  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  It  also  makes  some  interesting 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Agricultural  School 
itself. 

Property  Group. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Property  Group  were  held  during 
Third  Month  on  the  nth  and  25th  respectively.  Economic 
rent  and  interest  were  discussed  from  the  social  and  ethical 
viewpoint. 

Educators'  Group. 

The  Educators'  Group  met  on  Third  Month  1,  1919.  The 
development  of  industry  was  presented  by  Morris  E.  Leeds. 
Ruby  Davis  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Group. 


FORGIVENESS. 

[Note. — -The  following  verses  were  carried  by  our  late  beloved  friend, 
John  H.  Dillingham,  in  his  wallet,  and  have  been  put  into  our  hands  by 
Mary  P.  Dillingham.  Their  merit  is  in  the  sentiment  rather  than  in  the 
perfection  of  the  verse.  They  will  have  a  wide  appeal  because  of  their 
association  with  our  friend.  He  had  well  learned  the  lesson  they  in- 
culcate.— Eds.] 

Learn  how  to  pardon;  for  the  Great  Forgiver 

Knows  every  hurt  that  we  have  ever  felt, 
But  His  true  heart  no  injury  can  harden, 

His  wounded  love  will  into  pity  melt. 

Is  it  a  great  thing  to  forgive  each  other, 

When  He  forgives  us  many  times  a  day? 
We  all  have  wronged  Him,  yet  He  makes  our  blessings 

Sweet  to  our  touch  as  lovely  flowers  of  May. 

He  carries  a  great  burden  in  his  conscience 

Who  will  not  let  Divine  forgiveness  in; 
To  him  'tis  always  Winter,  with  drear  landscapes, 

And  Spring  does  not  till  very  late  begin. 

But  who  can  dare,  upon  these  nights  of  moonlight, 

To  go  to  bed  with  anger?    Better  far 
Forget  the  injury  which  wounds  and  rankles, 

And  see  instead  Love's  fair  and  shining  star. 

Our  injuries  loom  large  received  from  others, 

And  grow  when  anger  has  its  cruel  sway; 
I  think  they  shrink  among  our  friends  and  brothers, 

When  as  we  look  at  them  we  love  and  pray. 

Therefore  learn  well  the  art  of  true  forgiveness, 

And  learn  it  sitting  at  the  Master's  feet; 
For  He  can  cleanse  and  sanctify  our  pardon, 

And  make  it,  like  His  own,  real  and  complete. 

— Marianne  Farningham. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  entitled  "The  New  Con- 
servatism" that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Friend, 
and  I  regret  that  the  author  of  this  earnest  and  deeply  sig- 
nificant paper  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  sign  it.  It  set 
forth  very  clearly  and  accurately  the  trend  of  thought  and 
spiritual  longings  of  a  large  group  of  our  younger  members 
and  should  not.  in  my  judgment,  be  either  ignored  or  con- 
demned. It  is  a  thought-compelling  paper,  a  challenge  to 
our  older  Friends  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and 
if  1  read  it  correctly  an  appeal  for  guidance  and  leadership 
which  our  Society  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  that  our  young  members  look  in 
vain  to  their  meetings  for  encouragement  and  spiritual  leader- 
ship in  far  too  many  instances,  and  that  our  ministry,  oft-times 
uninspiring,  if  indeed  not  uninspired,  is  not  always  "adequate 
to  the  hunger  of  the  new  generation." 

1  know  of  two  young  graduates  of  Westtown,  one  of  whom 
has  dedicated  her  life  to  service  in  the  missionary  field,  and 
the  other  is  attending  college  and  faithfully  withstanding 
the  unitarian  influence  of  modern  college  life,  each  of  whom 
received  her  inspiration  through  channels  outside  of  our  Soci- 
ety. W  ould  it  not  be  well  to  add  this  query  to  the  third — 
is  our  ministry  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  young 
members  to  go  to  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  their  spiritual  food? 

I  agree  also  that  this  group  of  ardent,  spiritually-minded 
young  Friends  is  not  receiving  from  our  Society  the  sympa- 
thetic leadership  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  this  critical  hour. 
Changes  that  are  fundamental  are  taking  place  in  our  social 
and  industrial  life,  and  the  zealous  progressive  needs  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  the  conservative,  lest  he  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
in-rushing  tide  of  radicalism  that  is  threatening  the  very  life 
of  our  civilization.  I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  the  writer 
in  stating  that  "Jesus  was  a  disturbing  radical"  in  that  He 
came  to  establish  a  new  order,  as  He  did  not  advocate  over- 
turning the  old  by  force.  I  should  say  rather  that  Jesus  was 
a  reformer — a  progressive  if  you  prefer  the  term — who  labored 
to  establish  a  new  social  order  by  instilling  into  the  hearts  of 
men  ideals  that  were  purer  and  higher  than  ever  taught  by 
man. 

There  is  indeed  much  in  our  civilization  that  is  wrong,  but 
in  our  zeal  to  establish  a  higher  order  of  social  justice,  let  us 
guard  against  all  "isms"  that  are  destructive  of  the  best  in 
our  present  social  order.  My  plea  is  that  our  older,  conserva- 
tive Friends  extend  a  hand  of  loving  sympathetic  fellowship 
to  this  splendid  group  of  young  Friends  who  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain will  grasp  it  with  the  hope  of  receiving  guidance  as  well 
as  sympathetic  interest  in  their  ideals  and  aspirations. 

George  DeCou. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Just  a  Picture. — Yes, — just  a  picture.  But  what  is  more 
before  our  eyes  than  the  pictures  on  our  magazine  covers? 
On  the  sitting-room  table  at  home,  on  the  news-stand  at  the 
street  corner,  in  the  book-store,  at  the  railroad  station,  in  the 
hand  of  the  man  on  the  trolley  car,— everywhere  we  notice 
them,  especially  if  they  are  pictures  with  a  story.  And  most 
of  them  are. 

This  one  surely  is!    It  needs  no  title! 

The  centre  of  a  group  of  boys  is  the  returned  soldier.  He 
strides  up  the  street,  and  how  brave  and  jolly  he  looks!  How 
the  little  fellows  are  looking  up  at  him.  All  but  one,  who 
may  be  his  little  brother.  For,  see,  he  knows  how  his  hero 
looks,  and  he  is  as  busy  as  he  can  be,  trying  to  look  just  like 
him! 

An  iron  pot,  upside  down  on  his  head,  with  the  handle  be- 
neath his  plump  chin,  will  do  very  well  for  a  helmet.  He  carries 
a  wooden  sword,  and  on  his  coat  is  hanging  a  tin  medal  cut 
from  the  top  of  some  can.  His  fat  little  figure  is  as  stiff  and 
straight  as  he  can  make  it.  We  can  just  fancy  what  he  hopes, 
as  he  trudges  along,  that  one  day  he  will  be  a  real  soldier, 


coming  home  with  big  stories  to  tell,  and  all  the  town  hurry- 
ing out  to  meet  him  and  praise  him  for  what  he  has  done. 
He  wants  to  be  "the  biggest  man  in  town,"  as  his  brother  is 
now.  We  smile  at  his  funny  little  figure,  and  yet  we  are 
sorry,  too,  for  the  picture  points  so  clearly  to  what  boys  are 
feeling  all  over  our  country  just  now.  Is  it  a  just  and  fair 
way  to  look  at  life? 

Suppose  instead  of  the  soldier,  we  put  the  farmer  into  the 
picture,  carrying  the  tools  of  his  trade,  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  kinds  of  food  he  has  given  to  the  world, — suppose  we  put 
the  doctor,  with  all  the  people  he  has  helped  back  to  health, 
grouped  about  him, — or  the  author,  with  his  books  which  we 
all  love,  and  through  which  we  get  glimpses  into  new  thoughts, 
— would  these  men  have  groups  of  boys  about  them,  looking 
up  to  them  as  heroes?  Would  they  be  longing  to  be  grown 
men,  so  that  they  might  fight  the  diseases  which  waste  human 
life,  and  teach  people  how  to  live  in  a  more  wholesome  way, 
— or  that  they  might  be  captains  in  the  great  "land  army" 
of  food-producers?    1  am  afraid  they  would  not. 

Yet  these  men  have  all  done  more  for  the  world  than  the 
soldier. 

And  do  all  the  soldiers  who  come  back  look  like  the  one  in 
the  picture;  as  if  it  had  been  fine  sport?   No,  indeed! 

Some  are  limping,  or  are  carrying  an  empty  sleeve  where 
a  strong  right  arm  used  to  be.  And  in  many  of  their  faces  is 
a  look  that  shows  they  are  remembering  dreadful  and  sorrow- 
ful things,  of  which  they  are  slow  to  speak.  They  are  glad 
to  say  how  tired  they  are  of  war;  how  they  hope  this  is  the 
world's  last  war. 

So  when  we  look  at  such  a  picture,  let  us  try  to  see  beyond 
it  another  picture  of  the  truer  patriotism  and  the  better  service, 
which  the  farmer,  the  teacher  and  many  another  man  in  his 
chosen  work  is  giving  to  his  country,  and  giving  not  for  a 
term  of  months  or  years,  but  through  a  long  and  busy  life. 
— F.  T.  R. 


A  Little  Girl's  Verses. — Eleanor  was  having  tonsilitis, 
and  you  would  not  have  thought  the  little  girl  would  feel  like 
verse-making.  But  her  throat  was  better,  and  one  Spring 
morning  when  the  sun  shone  on  her  flowers, — the  gifts  of  kind 
friends  who  knew  her  love  for  all  blossoms, — she  wrote  down 
the  following  for  her  mother: 

My  Window  Garden. 

The  pussy-willows 

Soft  as  pillows, 

The  daffodils 

With  yellow  frills, 

The  geraniums  pink- 
Are  pretty,  I  think. 

Tulips,  the  flowers  of  the  Dutch 

I  like  very  much ; 

The  four  o'clocks  few, 

With  flowers  of  pale  hue, 

Are  in  my  garden  too. 

If  we  were  all  in  such  a  spirit  of  service  as  the  young  work- 
ers whose  letter  is  quoted  below,  what  a  power  we  would  be! 
The  letter  is  a  response  to  one  recently  sent  out  to  all  the 
younger  children  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  as  follows: 

Haverford,  Pa.,  Fourth  Month  2.  1919 

Dear  —  . 

The  letter  thee  sent  me  was  very  interesting,  and  it  has  Stirred 
me  up;  now  I  realize  what  even  a  small  present  could  do  to 
help  a  little  child  to  be  happy. 

Now  I've  a  question  to  answer,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  make 
sewing  bags,  and  Tom  is  going  to  make  scrap-books.  \\  OUld 
a  bib,  with  ducks  on  it,  or  "Sun  Bonnet  Babies"  he  accept- 
able? 1  just  love  to  cross-stitch,  and  to  make  those  things 
would  take  little  time  and  yet  be  useful. 

And  has  thee  anything  else  to  suggest  M\  brail)  won't 
allow  me  to  think  very  much,  but  1  would  be  glad  il  some  one 
else  could  make  suggestions. 

To-day  I'm  going  to  see  if  1  cm  get  father's  permission  to 
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buv  a  little  doll,  and  dress  it  completely,  down  or  up,  to  a 
hat.  coat,  and  a  night-gown.    1  am  sure  father  will  let  me, 
for  it's  a  worthy  cause,  isn't  it? 
Tom  and  1  thank  thee  very  much  for  the  letter. 
We  are  thy  helpers, 

Alice  and  Tom  Brown. 


FROM  JAPAN. 

Friends'  Fellowship  Groups  in  the  Orient. 

In  the  Summer  of  1910,  a  group  of  Friends,  resident  in 
Japan,  met  together  with  Anna  Hogg  of  Ireland,  for  a  period 
of  worship  and  conference.  It  was  decided  at  that  time  to 
organize  a  group  of  Friends  from  Yearly  Meetings  outside 
Japan  and  the  organizing  committee  was  as  follows: — Gurney 
Binford,  Anna  C.  Hartshorne,  Gilbert  Bowles,  Lettice  E. 
Braithwaite,  Horace  E.  Coleman,  Sarah  Ellis,  John  Lawrence, 
Elizabeth  R.  Gillett,  Willis  N.  Whitney  and  Mary  C.  Whitney. 

Dr.  John  Lawrence,  of  the  Imperial  University,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  at  that  time  and  served  until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  the  Winter  of  1 9 1 6.  Under  his  able  and  interested 
leadership  meetings  were  held  regularly  every  month  and 
regular  meetings  for  worship  one  First-day  in  each  month. 

Among  the  visitors  who  have  met  with  the  group  in  Tokio 
and  given  messages  are  the  following: — David  G.  and  Mar- 
garetta  S.  Alsop,  Edward  M.  and  Margaret  C.  Wistar,  Maurice 
Gregory,  Susan  G.  Shipley,  Caroline  C.  Brown,  Fred  Rown- 
tree,  Alfred  H.  Brown,  William  C.  and  Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen, 
William  B.  Harvey,  Joseph  Elkinton,  Isaac  Mason,  Helen 
M.  A.  Taylor,  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Clark,  Dr.  John  and  Lydia 
B.  Lewis  Rickman,  Robert  L.  and  Margaret  Simkin. 

Recently  the  following  letter  has  been  received  from  a 
similar  group  in  Shanghai : 

"6,  Jinkee  Road,  Shanghai. 

"To  Friends  in  Japan: — 

"  Dear  Friends — The  small  group  of  Friends  at  Shanghai  send 
greetings  to  you.  Our  thoughts  are  often  turned  towards 
other  'Outposts'  in  the  Far  East,  and  we  desire  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  all  with  whom  we  feel  ties  of  fellowship,  even 
though  we  are  not  all  personally  known  to  one  another.  It 
has  seemed  to  us  that  it  might  be  mutually  helpful  if  the  several 
groups  of  Friends  in  the  East  knew  a  little  more  about  each 
other,  and  exchanged  greetings  occasionally. 

"  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  for  nearly  two  years 
past,  Friends  at  this  city  have  met  together  in  worship  month- 
ly, and  of  late  twice  in  the  month,  meeting  in  our  houses  in 
turn.  We  have  had  as  many  as  sixteen  in  attendance,  though 
not  all  members  of  the  Society,  having  fellowship  and  unity  of 
spirit,  and  appreciating  our  simple  mode  of  worship. 

"A  meeting  for  business  and  for  consideration  of  helpful 
subjects  is  to  be  held  quarterly,  and  it  was  at  the  first  of  these 
meetings  that  it  was  decided  to  send  this  greeting  to  you.  At 
the  time  of  writing  we  are  rejoicing  in  a  visit  from  E.  St.  John 
Catchpool  and  Robert  R.  Tatlock,  who  are  on  their  way  to 
England  after  years  spent  in  work  for  the  relief  of  sufferers 
from  the  war,  in  Russia  and  Armenia.  We  have  listened  with 
deep  interest  to  their  accounts  of  the  work  done  by  Friends  in 
those  regions,  and  recognize  with  feelings  of  deep  thankfulness 
that  their  labors  have  indeed  been  blessed  by  God. 

"To  us  at  Shanghai  it  seems  fortunate  that  the  position 
of  our  city  in  the  East  makes  it  a  stage  on  many  different  routes 
of  travel,  and  we  are  anxious  that  Friends  who  may  pass 
through  should  let  us  know  of  their  presence  in  the  city,  and 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  greeting  them  personally,  and  en- 
joying mutual  fellowship. 

"With  the  stopping  of  the  great  war  there  will  probably 
come  to  us  all  more  opportunities  for  promoting  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  among  men,  and  in  these  days  of  recon- 
struction we  trust  that  Friends  everywhere  may  be  found 
diligent  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  better  world,  in  which 
truth,  righteousness  and  love  may  have  fuller  place  than  they 
have  had  in  the  past. 


"  We  rejoice  in  your  steady  work  in  the  cause  of  Peace  and 
for  the  promotion  of  good  feeling  between  Japan  and  China; 
the  various  other  activities  of  Friends  in  Japan  call  forth  our 
sympathy  and  appreciation.  May  you  continue  to  be  greatly 
blessed  in  all  these  efforts. 

"  With  the  salutation  of  love,  we  remain  your  Friends." 

Alice  L.  Peet, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting 

Both  of  these  groups  would  like  to  be  informed  of  Friends 
who  may  be  passing  through  Tokio  or  Shanghai,  and  if  possible 
get  in  touch  with  them. 

Herbert  V.  Nicholson, 
30  Koun  cho,  Mita,  Shiba,  Tokio,  Japan. 


ENVIRONMENT. 

God  puts  His  own  with  the  people  who,  and  in  the  place 
which  will  tend  most  to  develop  the  spiritual  graces. 

He  puts  one  who  is  quick  with  one  who  is  slow,  and  one  who 
is  quiet  with  one  who  is. talkative;  that  the  one  who  is  quiet 
may  be  patient  with  the  one  who  is  talkative. 

He  puts  one  who  is  orderly  with  one  who  is  untidy,  that  both 
may  learn  lessons.  Often  our  environment  is  but  an  answer 
to  our  prayers. 

We  pray  for  patience,  and  God  sends  those  who  tax  us  to 
the  utmost;  for  "tribulation  worketh  patience."  (Rom.  v:  3.) 

We  pray  for  submission,  and  God  sends  suffering,  for  we 
learn  obedience  by  the  things  we  suffer.  (Heb.  v:  8.) 

We  pray  for  unselfishness,  and  God  gives  us  opportunities 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  by  thinking  on  the  things  of  others. 
(Phil,  ii:  4.) 

We  pray  for  victory,  and  the  things  of  the  world  sweep  down 
upon  us  in  a  storm  of  temptation;  for,  "this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  (1  John  v:  4;  iv:  4.) 

We  pray  for  humility  and  strength,  and  some  messenger  of 
Satan  torments  us  until  we  lie  in  the  dust,  crying  to  God  for 
its  removal.  (2  Cor.  xii:  7,  8.) 

We  pray  for  union  with  Jesus,  and  God  severs  natural  ties 
and  lets  our  best  friends  misunderstand  or  become  indifferent 
to  us.  (John  xv :  2.) 

We  pray  for  more  love  and  God  sends  peculiar  suffering,  and 
puts  us  with  apparently  unlovely  persons  and  lets  them  say 
things  to  rasp  nerves,  lacerate  the  heart,  and  sting  the  con- 
science; for  "love  suffers  long  and  is  kind;  love  is  not  impolite, 
love  is  not  provoked,  love  bears,  love  believes,  hopes  and  en- 
dures; love  never  faileth."  (1  Cor.  xiii:  4-8;  John  xv:  9-10.) 

We  ask  to  follow  Jesus,  and  He  separates  us  from  home  and 
kindred,  for  He  himself  said:  "Whosoever  be  he  of  you  that  for- 
saketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple."  (Luke 
xiv:  33.) 

We  pray  for  the  Lamb  life,  and  are  given  a  portion  of  lowly 
service,  or  we  are  injured  and  must  seek  no  redress;  for  He 
was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  opened  not  His  mouth. 
(Isa.  liii:  7.) 

We  pray  for  gentleness  and  there  comes  a  perfect  storm  of 
temptation  to  yield  to  harshness  and  irritability. 

We  pray  for  quietness,  and  everything  around  is  confusion, 
that  we  may  learn  when  He  giveth  quietness  no  one  can  make 
trouble.  (Job  xxiv:  29.) — Hulda  Stumpf,  Kijabe,  B.  E.  A., 
Africa  Inland  Mission,  from  the  Sunday  School  Times. 


GRANGE-LE-COMTE— THE  "  ROSEDALE  OF 
FRANCE." 


WENDELL  T.  OLIVER. 

Outside  a  wintry  wind  is  lashing  the  horse-chestnuts  by  the 
window.  Across  the  courtyard  sweeps  a  deluge  of  rain  and 
sleet.  The  chimney  whistles  in  the  chilly  blast,  and  all  out- 
doors seems  in  an  uproar.  How  it  reminds  me  of  a  New  Eng- 
land "  Nor'easter."  With  this  setting,  let  us  look  into  the 
common-room  and  library  at  Grange-le-Comte,  the  "  Rose- 
dale  of  France." 
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About  a  cheery  tire,  crackling  in  the  stove  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  is  gathered  a  happy  throng,  resting  from  the  labors 
of  the  day.  Under  the  mantel  is  piled  a  goodly  supply  of 
wood;  in  one  corner  rests  a  piano;  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  a  map  of  France,  some  bulletin  board  and  that  beloved 
institution,  the  mail-board,  on  which  we  find,  at  intervals  all 
too  long,  those  missives  from  our  homes  across  the  sea.  Tables 
and  chairs  are  grouped  about  the  floor,  and  from  the  ceiling 
hangs  the  bulb  that  Hoods  the  room  with  light.  .  .  .  Some- 
times we  devote  part  of  the  evening  to  an  equipe  meeting. 
Should  you  happen  in  during  the  progress  of  the  meeting  you 
would  see  what  a  complete  democracy  we  have,  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  settles  its  local  questions  as  a  body,  or 
appoints  its  representatives  to  see  to  such  affairs  as  demand 
attention.  On  First-day  evenings  you  would  find  in  progress 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  religious  services.  Re- 
ligious life  at  Grange  is  not  neglected.  Such  are  evening 
scenes  at  Grange-le-Comte,  the  "  Rosedale  of  France,"  sub- 
ject to  variations.  One  variation  is  the  accompaniment  of 
the  elements,  for  it  does  not  always  rain  in  France — no,  not 
quite  always. 

Let  us  step  into  the  adjoining  room.  Here  quiet  prevails- 
This  is  the  reading  and  writing-room.  On  the  table  in  the 
corner  are  various  current  magazines — or  would  be,  were 
they  not  in  use.  We  can  see,  by  looking  over  shoulders,  that 
such  periodicals  as  The  World  To-morrow,  The  New  Republic, 
The  Public,  The  Nation  (London),  Literary  Digest,  Gospel 
Herald  and  the  four  Friends,  Philadelphia,  London,  American 
and  Intelligencer,  are  being  read.  As  at  Rosedale,  so  here, 
the  boys  are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  history-making  events 
of  the  day.  They  are  not  forgetting  that  sometime  they  are 
to  go  home  and  face  new  conditions,  and  are  reading  with 
that  end  in  view. 

Upstairs  are  the  offices  of  some  of  the  departments,  and 
even  though  it  is  evening,  were  we  to  look,  we  would  find 
many  of  those  who  plan  the  work  still  busy.  For  them  there 
are  no  "hours." 

The  chateau,  in  which  we  are  is  a  large  stone  mansion,  two- 
and-a-half  stories  high,  with  a  French  roof.  It  is  at  the  crest  of 
a  slope  falling  away  to  the  north  and  east  and  south.  It  and 
the  surrounding  buildings  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  war  just  closed.  First,  the  Germans  made  this  one  of 
their  headquarters,  then  came  the  French,  who  were  here 
for  a  long  time.  The  Italians  next  operated  from  here,  and 
the  war  ended  with  Grange  an  American  headquarters.  And 
now  the  Quaker  armies  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  are  here 
on  quite  a  different  mission  than  the  armies  which  preceded 
them. 

The  courtyard,  down  the  slope  in  front  of  the  chateau, 
which  faces  east,  is  bordered  by  two  rows  of  stone  buildings, 
two  stories  high,  with  red  tile  roofs,  as  you  would  notice  were 
it  daylight.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  double  row  of 
motor  trucks,  for  our  equipment  in  that  line  exceeds  our  hous- 
ing space.  Just  below,  a  brook  ripples  along,  and  beyond  is  a 
rolling  field,  in  which,  on  pleasant  days,  a  French  peasant 
may  be  seen  plowing.  The  stone  buildings  comprise  our  base 
of  operations  and  of  supplies.  The  first  door  to  the  left  is 
the  office  of  our  equipment  department,  where  we  can  get 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  to  replace  those  which  through 
industry  or  disaster  have  ceased  properly  to  function. 

Our  maintenance  department — that  all-important  branch 
of  the  service  which  looks  after  the  needs  of  the  inner  man, 
is  housed  next  door.  It  looks  and  smells  like  the  store-room 
of  a  full-fledged  grocery,  and  well  it  might,  for  from  this  central 
point  are  distributed  the  staples  that  feed  our  five  hundred 
workers  in  this  district.  Perishables  are  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed by  our  shopping  car. 

The  co-operative  department  adjoins.  This  branch  supplies 
the  co-operative  stores  that  we  are  establishing  in  this  area, 
and  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  relief  department.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  former  deals  with  the 
purchased  stock  and  the  latter  with  donated  materials.  The 
co-operative  store-room  resembles  the  back  room  of  a  general 


store.  Chairs,  tables,  beds  and  bedding,  bureaus,  kitchen 
utensils,  staple  groceries,  are  there  in  profusion.  And  also 
agricultural  plows  and  other  implements  are  included.  As 
the  returning  refugees  enter  the  devastated  towns  we  aim  to 
have  supplies  there  to  meet  their  need  and  to  do  this  requires 
an  extensive  stock.  Our  first  week  in  Clermont  netted  fifteen 
hundred  francs  in  sales.  The  policy  of  cost  plus  ten  per  cent, 
enables  us  to  help  many  more  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
and  has  a  better  psychological  effect  on  the  people  than 
giving  the  stock  gratis.  It  is  a  desirable  policy,  too,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  later  the  stores  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
French  people  to  run.  In  cases  of  actual  need,  however,  we 
donate  the  necessary  supplies. 

Below  this  in  the  line  are  the  stables  of  an  emigre  farmer — 
the  mayor  of  Neuvilly,  who,  though  he  has  returned  to  that 
town  still  has  his  stock  here.  The  living  quarters  of  his 
care-taker  and  of  some  of  our  workers  adjoin. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  courtyard  are,  first,  the  stables 
in  which  are  housed  the  horses  and  mules  used  here  at  Grange 
and  on  which  from  time  to  time  we  draw  to  supply  the  needs 
of  other  equipes  Just  below  the  stable  is  a  room  that  will 
particularly  interest  the  women  folks  of  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  and  of  the  conferences  of  Mennonites  and  Dunkards. 
It  is  the  store-room  of  the  relief  department.  In  it,  neatly 
labelled,  and  stacked  on  shelves  ready  to  go  out  as  needed, 
are  the  knitted  goods  and  other  products  of  their  industry. 

The  Agricultural  department  shares  the  chapel  next  door 
with  the  co-operative,  as  a  store-room.  The  chapel  is  where 
religious  services  were  held  by  the  army.  Then  we  come  to 
the  Aggie's  store-room,  repair  department  and  tool  and  seed- 
room,  adjoining  which  is  the  dentist's  office.  Across  a  narrow 
lane,  and  in  the  same  row  with  the  above,  is  the  bicycle-room 
and  a  thoroughly  equipped  garage.  Our  extensive  motor 
equipment  demands  up-to-date  methods  in  caring  for  it,  and 
we  are  fortunate  to  possess  both  the  necessary  materials  and 
men. 

Other  buildings  on  the  premises  are  located  back  and  at 
the  side  of  the  chateau  and  behind  the  garage  and  consist  of 
a  large  rabbitry,  a  hen  house,  our  electric  light  plant,  works' 
department  office  and  tool-room,  post  office,  dining  hall  and 
various  barracks  which  form  the  dormitory  accommodations 
of  the  workers,  which  just  now  number  over  a  hundred.  In 
connection  with  the  two  houses  first  mentioned  you  will 
perhaps  be  interested  to  know  that  we  are  conducting  sales 
of  rabbits  and  hens  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  villages, 
at  a  cost  much  less  than  open  market  prices.  The  sale  is 
limited  to  merely  a  basis  of  a  flock  per  family. 

Thus  your  view  to  the  east  embraces  the  seats  of  Grange- 
le-Comte  industry.  To  the  north  and  west,  beyond  the  roll- 
ing fields,  part  of  which  are  plowed  and  will  sometime  be 
supplying  our  tables  with  fresh  vegetables,  lie  the  wooded 
hills  of  the  Forest  of  Argonne.  On  the  south  these  wooded 
hills  approach  more  closely  and  embrace  Grange  in  a  little 
cove.  Even  though  the  weather  be  damp  and  chill,  from 
these  woods  come  the  birds  that  greet  us  every  morning  with 
the  melody  of  Spring.  And  from  the  rolling  fields — from 
that  part  untouched  by  plow — we  gather  the  little  Fnglish 
daisies  and  primroses  that  bloom  on  through  the  chill  winds 
as  nonchalantly  as  you  please. 

Such  a  place  is  Grange-le-Comte,  the  "  Rosedale  of  France." 
True  it  lacks  certain  Rosedale  essentials — Master  1  homas. 
the  Kennett  meetings,  those  juicy  apples,  and  that  wonderful 
apple  butter,  but  with  so  many  of  the  Rosedale  faces  here, 
and  so  much  of  the  Rosedale  spirit,  there  is  a  resemblance. 
Therefore  this  liberty  1  take,  to  write  you  of  Grange-le- 
Comte  as  the  "Rosedale  of  France"  without  action  of  the 
equipes  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  title. 

Third  Month  )l,  i<)ic). 


Whether  we  stumble  or  whether  we  fall,  we  must  only 
think  of  rising  again  and  going  on  in  our  course,  Cod  ne\  ei 
makes  us  feel  our  weakness,  but  that  we  max  be  led  to  seek 
strength  from  him. — Fenelon. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  558.) 

The  news  of  the  men's  being  called  back  as  their  number 
conies  up  need  not  give  very  much  worry,  I  think,  as  we  have 
several  men  (Meade  being  one)  who  have  been  drafted,  called 
for  examination,  and  formally  declared  soldiers,  and  who  are 
still  working  along  undisturbed.  It  seems  as  if  the  govern- 
ment was  inclined  to  be  lenient  towards  a  work  of  this  kind,  and 
very  sensible  it  is  to  be  so.    .    .  . 

A  blight  seems  to  have  attacked  the  rabbits  and  two  of 
them  swelled  up  and  died  before  my  very  eyes — poor  little 
furries.  So  now  1  have  given  three  away  and  am  only  keep- 
ing four,  as  it  is  so  hard  to  find  food  for  them  in  these  dry 
times;  and  oats  are  almost  prohibitive.  I  must  stop  for  a 
while  and  begin  on  dinner  as  1  have  a  roast  to  fix  and  a  pie 
to  bake.    .    .  . 

As  for  relief  work — no — there  is  none  done  in  Evres  or  in 
any  of  the  nearby  villages,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
people  do  not  need  it.  Here,  there  are  but  two  families  of 
refugees,  one,  the  schoolmaster,  with  his  wife  and  pretty 
daughter  (who  gives  us  French  lessons),  is  well  housed,  and 
taken  care  of  in  the  Mairie.  The  other,  an  Alsatian — M. 
Carmes  by  name — is  a  tenant  of  the  Mayor  and  lives  in  one 
of  the  biggest  houses  in  the  villages.  As  for  the  sinistres 
(or  people  who  have  had  their  houses  or  barns  burned  by  the 
enemy,  or  accident),  these,  at  the  end  of  three  years  are  nearly 
all  settled  into  new  barraquements  and  have  almost  replenished 
their  lost  household  goods.  This  Summer  alone,  five  huge 
barns  have  sprung  up  in  Evres,  and  already  they  are  packed 
with  the  freshly  cut  harvests  of  wheat,  and  oats  waiting  the 
thresher  and  "les  Amis"  friendly  aid.  So  you  can  see  that 
in  a  tiny  village  of  some  two  hundred  people,  the  general 
state  of  pecuniary  health  is  very  fair,  and  that  any  relief 
coming  from  the  mission  would  be  superfluous  and  only  tend 
to  pauperize.    .    .  . 

Our  lack  of  ice  is  made  up  by  a  big  cool  cave  where  up  to 
this  time  I  have  been  able  to  keep  meat  and  milk  fresh,  but 
now  our  bee  man  has  taken  it  over  for  a  honey  store-house 
and  has  spoiled  its  pristine  chill  by  cutting  windows  and  letting 
in  swarms  of  wasps,  etc.    .    .  . 

Two  of  the  boys  will  probably  go  to  Rimbercourt  very  soon 
to  thresh  there  with  another  machine,  and  the  remainder  will 
take  turns  cleaning  up  Evres.  As  they  are  beginning  two 
weeks  or  more  earlier  than  last  year,  I  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  get  through  before  Xmas,  for  threshing  is  a  pretty  hard 
job  and  leaves  the  boys  thin  at  the  end  of  the  time.    .    .  . 

A  sure  enough  fall  day,  gray,  chill  and  full  of  leaves,  finds 
H.  and  myself  at  the  Source  all  ready  for  the  Monthly  Agri- 
cultural meeting,  our  one  and  only  amusement,  that  breaks 
the  round  of  routine  at  our  precious  Evres.    .    .  . 

1  had  set  my  heart  on  getting  up  to  the  storm  centre  (Paris) 
before  the  snows  of  winter  have  completely  cut  us  off.  .  .  . 
H.,  being  a  walking  conscience,  feared  that  this  would  be  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  almost  too  much  to  expect.  To  you, 
who,  like  the  wind,  go  wherever  you  list,  this  would  seem 
strange,  but  to  us  whose  every  move  is  bound  about  with 
passes  and  telegrams  from  headquarters,  the  thing  is  not 
so  easy.  Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  neither  of  us  at  the  moment 
has  our  proper  papers  and  you  will  have  the  situation  which 
1  was  bound  to  jump,  climb  over  or  dig  under  in  order  to 
get  to  Paris.    .    .  . 

Did  I  tell  you  in  my  last  of  the  new  improvements  that  are 
going  on  at  Evres  all  the  time?  Of  the  stone  wall  that  fronts 
our  maison,  of  the  flower  beds,  stone  bordered,  that  await  the 
Spring  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  of  the  new  curtains  in  the 
caravan,  of  the  red  checkered  oilcloth  on  our  washstand,  and 
of  the  hundred  and  one  little  things  that  mean  so  much  to  us 
and  so  little  to  you.  Some  day  I  suppose  we  will  look  back 
on  all  this  as  though  it  were  a  dream — a  queer,  fanciful  French 
dream — but  now,  while  we  are  the  actors,  the  dream  is  a  very 
vivid  reality  and  everything  counts  tremendously  one  way  or 
another.    .    .  . 

Now  here  we  are  ensconced  in  the  little  hotel  St.  Marie,  83 


Rue  de  Rivoli.  This  has  been  partially  taken  over  by  the 
Mission  and  is  therefore  quite  full  of  'les  Amis,"  who  sleep 
here  and  take  their  meals  at  the  Brittainque.  At  the  latter 
hotel  there  is  quite  a  jolly  party,  as  this  is  the  time  of  the 
monthly  executive  meeting  when  all  the  chiefs  assemble  to 
settle  the  fate  of  the  mission.  As  you  can  imagine,  the  Duguid- 
Elkinton  crowd  have  fraternized  considerably,  not  having 
seen  one  another  for  a  year.    .    .  . 

Back  again  at  home,  sweet  home,  with  the  lamp  burning 
cheerily  from  its  perch  on  "Mrs.  Beeton's  Home  Cook  Book," 
and  the  rain  pattering  on  the  tiles  overhead.  And,  although 
it  seems  years  since  we  left  Paris,  in  reality  it  was  but  yester- 
day morning  on  the  8  a.  m.  train.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it  that  after  three  or  four  months'  rusticating,  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  city  like  Paris  harmonize  very  pleasantly  with  one's 
feelings,  so  you  can  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  H.  and 
I  prepared  to  wander  about.  Unfortunately  for  our  plans 
H.  was  sick  for  a  day-and-a-half,  but  a  diet  of  bread  and  toast 
and  a  rest  in  bed  fixed  him  up.    .    .  . 

Night  before  last  H.  and  I  went  out  visiting  for  the  special 
purpose  of  buying  potatoes  for  the  Winter  months.  The 
French  are  much  more  particular  about  the  kind  of  potatoes 
they  use  than  we  are — par  example — when  we  use  one  kind 
only  for  every  type  of  cookery,  they  have  pommes  roses  for 
general  use,  pommes  longues  for  frying,  another  kind  for  soup, 
and  still  another  for  the  pigs,  and  so  one  has  to  be  careful  in 
buying  to  state  the  kind  you  wish.  First  we  went  to  Madame 
Nicholas,  she  of  the  rosy  cheeks  and  toothless  mouth.  (It 
does  seem  too  bad  the  way  these  French  people  neglect  their 
teeth — for  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  girl  or  boy  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  without  a  front  tooth  or  so  missing,  and  nearly  all 
the  middle-aged  are  minus  all  their  upper  or  lower  teeth — ■ 
a  fact  that  spoils  many  an  otherwise  pretty  face.)    .    .  . 

But  life  in  Evres,  whether  because  or  in  spite  of  such  daily 
interruptions,  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  one  that  is  going  to 
be  increasingly  difficult  to  leave  behind  us  apres  la  guerre. 
Indeed,  the  people  are  always  advising  us  to  buy  a  few  hectares 
of  land  and  build  a  nice  little  house  and  settle  down  as  cul- 
tivaleurs,  continuing  our  work  on  the  side.    .    .  . 

K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Two  Days'  Business  Meeting  Without  Motion  or  Voting. 

Paris  is  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  map  for  Friends  in  France.  Offices 
are  still  maintained  at  the  Red  Cross  Headquarters  and  at  53  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  the  hospitable  doors  of  the  Hotel  Brittanique  and  93  Boulevard 
St.  Michel  still  swing  open,  and  the  stream  of  shipments  from  America 
and  England  still  flows  through  the  warehouses, — some  things  must  be 
done  in  Paris.  But  the  name  now  destined  to  become  a  household  word 
among  the  Friends  the  world  over  is  Grange-le-Comte,  our  headquarters 
for  the  "Verdun  Area." 

Five  years  ago  Grange  was  a  huge  dairy  farm,  its  large  chateau  and 
great  out-buildings  lying  peacefully  in  a  hollow  of  the  Argonne  hills. 
When  the  Friends'  Mission  hands  it  back  to  its  owner  many  strange 
memories  other  than  those  of  our  reconstruction  work  will  be  clustered 
about  its  walls.  Situated  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  blood-drenched 
Argonne  forest,  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  famous  fortress  of  Verdun, 
and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  four  years'  battle-line  of  trenches,  it  has 
served  successively  as  French,  Italian  and  American  divisional  head- 
quarters since  the  short  period  of  German  occupation  in  1914. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hustling,  bustling  life  of  this  Headquarter's  Equipe 
were  held  the  late  sessions  of  the  General  Committee.  Among  the  host 
of  new  impressions  crowding  upon  a  new  member  of  the  Committee 
(indeed,  upon  many  an  old  member  also)  two  received  frequent  comment 
— the  large  scope  of  the  Mission's  present  work  and  the  amazing  variety 
of  its  problems. 
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Fn  B  Hundred  ami  Sixty  Workers  Spend  $50,000  a  Month. 
Most  of  the  Commit  too  sessions  were  consumed  with  the  reports  of 
the  ton  departments  of  work,  out  of  which  would  flash  unexpected  in- 
trieate  problems.  The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  the  departments  is 
illuminating,  and  is  sufficient  for  an  article  of  this  scope:  Building, 
Manufacture,  Agriculture,  Relief,  Medical,  Transport,  Maintenance, 
Equipment,  W  orks  and  Co-operative  Stores.  Engaged  in  this  varied 
activity  are  about  560  workers,  grouped  in  29  iguiprs  and  expecting  to 
spend  in  a  month  a  budget  of  255,450  francs  (about  $50,000).  Other 
interesting  statistics  might  be  multiplied:  107  motor  cars  and  cycles 
with  an  average  monthly  travel  of  about  40,000  kilometers  (25,000 
miles);  25  tons  of  food-stuffs  at  Grange;  a  total  of  two  hundred  German 
prisoners  now  being  used  in  several  equipts.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
General  Committee  Meeting  there  were  391  members  of  the  Mission, 
the  high  water  mark  of  575  was  reached  in  Third  Month  of  this  year,  and 
50  more  workers  from  England  and  75  from  America  have  been  asked  for 
during  the  three  months.    .    .  . 

When  Should  the  Work  Close? 

The  first  report — that  of  the  Medical  Department — revealed  one  of 
our  greatest  present  problems — namely,  the  time  when  we  should  cease 
our  work.  The  rapid  demobibzation  of  French  doctors  and  nurses  and 
their  desire  to  recover  their  former  practice  makes  it  advisable  to  rapidly 
turn  over  to  them  our  medical  work.  All  of  the  Mission  hospitals  have 
now  been  concentrated  at  Brizeaux  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Verdun 
area,  where  a  large  group  of  army  hospital  barraquements  have  been 
placed  at  our  disposal.  District  nursing  continues  only  in  those  sections 
where  the  returning  local  doctors  and  nurses  desire  our  help. 

A  very  different  situation  exists  as  yet  in  the  building,  agricultural 
and  relief  departments.  Everywhere  people  are  desirous  of  returning  to 
their  homes,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  have  no  houses,  nor  farming 
tools  nor  household  supplies.  Even  those  who  have  money  cannot  buy 
until  some  organized  effort  has  made  available  in  their  home  districts 
the  things  which  they  wish  to  buy.  This  organized  effort  is  not  yet 
being  furnished  by  the  French  government  authorities,  and  it  now  seems 
that  many,  many  more  months  will  elapse  before  the  vast,  intricate 
reconstruction  machinery  of  the  government  will  begin  to  move.  Mean- 
while the  Friends'  Mission  is  being  besieged  with  appeals  for  help  far 
beyond  our  ability  to  grant.  There  is  no  question  as  to  our  being  needed 
for  an  mdefinite  period  in  the  Verdun  area  and  also  in  other  regions  if 
we  have  the  workers  and  the  funds.    .    .  . 

Back  to  the  Somme. 

A  very  live  problem  was  raised  by  the  urgent  appeal  of  some  workers 
to  return  to  the  Somme  region  from  which  we  were  driven  in  the  German 
advance.  It  was  decided  to  send  a  few  workers  for  repair,  agricultural 
and  relief  work  into  the  villages  around  Ham,  where  we  had  started  work 
— Gruny,  Golancourt,  Revigny,  Villers,  St.  Christfhe,  etc.  The  import- 
ance of  the  decision  is  disclosed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  direct  reversal 
of  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  Meetings  previously.  The 
former  action  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  Verdun  project  would 
require  all  our  resources  of  workers,  money  and  transport.  Those  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  our  obligation  in  the  Somme  reported  that  many  of 
our  houses  are  still  uninjured  and  many  others  could  be  made  habitable 
by  repairs;  they  told  of  urgent  appeals  for  our  return  from  the  French 
people  with  whom  they  had  shared  the  joys  of  reconstruction  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  second  disaster.  I  am  sure  that  Friends  in  America 
will  welcome  the  decision,  as  they  recall  the  stories  from  Ham  and  Gruny 
sent  back  by  our  first  American  workers,  and  will  increase  the  funds  for 
this  additional  work. 

Should  We  Use  German  Prisoner  Labor. 

The  morality  of  using  German  prisoner  labor  was  the  novel,  unexpected 
problem  which  two  or  three  equipes  thrust  upon  the  tired  Committee  at 
its  final  session.  On  one  extreme  were  those  who,  at  first,  felt  keenly  that 
it  was  a  moral  question  of  slave  labor.  Others  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  men  were  much  better  off  working  for  us,  than  remaining  idle 
in  camp,  and  were  eager  to  do  so.  Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  fitness 
in  their  helping  to  rebuild  the  villages  they  destroyed, — a  fitness  which 
one  hopes  they  themselves  will  recognize.  The  Committee  finally  united 
in  a  decision  to  continue  using  them  as  at  present,  taking  every  step  to 
improve  their  conditions,  consistent  with  the  natural  regulations  of  the 
French  authorities.  When  one  remembers  how  their  faces  would  light 
up  at  a  pleasant  "Guten  morgen,"  how  eagerly  they  joined  in  a  soccer 
game,  one  is  glad  for  the  decision  to  continue  the  present  arrangement. 
In  addition  to  the  present  large  extension  of  our  work  among  tho  French 


people  which  this  labor  makes  possible,  there  is  the  interesting  possibility 
of  getting  into  touch  with  these  German  boys  and  their  families  after  the 
war.  Thus  we  might  build  a  slight  bridge  across  which  streams  of 
healing  could  flow,  supplementing  the  many  friendships  now  being 
formed  between  American  soldiers  of  occupation  and  the  families  with 
whom  they  are  living.  A  strong  argument  against  using  them  was  the 
effect  of  the  practice  upon  us.  When  a  large  group  are  marched  up  under 
armed  guard  and  parcelled  out  among  several  Friends'  leaders,  when  it 
is  known  that  any  number  can  be  obtained  at  practically  no  expense  to 
the  Mission  there  is  a  grave  danger  of  our  forgetting  that  they  are  men 
with  souls  and  our  fellow-workers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  chance 
of  finding  in  this  test  a  stepping-stone  to  a  larger  realization  of  the 
great  Ideal  of  Brotherhood  which  has  brought  us  to  France. 
No  Motions  and  No  Voting. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  all  Meetings  of  the  Mission  is  an  absence  of 
motions  and  voting  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Friendly  ideal  of  finding 
the  real  "sense"  or  "unity"  of  the  meeting.  When  one  remembers  the 
widely  different  and  extremely  individualistic  personnel  that  must 
manage  business  of  ten  departments,  expending  $50,000  a  month  and 
using  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  one  may  wonder  how  any  sense  or  unity 
is  ever  reached  on  any  question. 

Sixty  C.  O.'s  of  all  kinds  of  conscientious  belief  and  of  two  nationalities 
trying  to  solve  big  business  problems  without  ever  taking  a  vote!  What 
a  mad-cap  venture  it  must  be!  But  the  venture  has  become  the  largest 
present  war-relief  organization  in  France,  has  gained  the  unbounded 
gratitude  of  French  villagers,  the  wide  co-operation  of  French  officials, 
and  its  methods  of  relief  work  have  been  largely  copied  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  after  careful  study  by  experts.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
Mission  can  obviously  be  traced  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  details 
gained  by  every  committee  member,  and  the  large  measure  of  final  unity, 
produced  by  the  full  and  frank  discussions  as  the  best  wisdom  of  all 
seeks  to  construct  a  basis  of  general  agreement. 

Perhaps  such  a  method  "would  not  work"  except  in  groups  where 
each  member  sought  to  control  his  thinking  by  standards  of  unselfish 
service.  But  no  method  ever  really  "works"  under  any  other  standards. 
Many  of  us  are  learning  many  things  in  France.  One  of  them  is  the 
reason  for  the  poor  success  of  so  many  of  our  religious  and  philanthropic 
undertakings.  The  world  is  suffering  agony  from  too  much  of  self  even 
in  the  churches.  The  future  of  Friends'  Relief  Service  may  be  a  series 
of  very  practical  experiments  in  a  way  of  life  as  old  as  Christianity,  but 
deemed  impracticable  by  each  successive  generation  of  Christians. 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson. 


"Sweet  Land  of  Liberty." 

A  conscientious  objector  Friend  writing  from  the  stockade  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  gives  us  a  picture  of  conditions  which  it  is  hard 
to  believe  could  exist  in  America.  We  have  always  been  taught  that 
this  was  a  land  for  the  exiled  of  other  lands,  and  an  asylum  for  those  who 
suffered  from  political  and  religious  oppression.  But: 

"Recently  some  nine  boys  were  discharged  from  this  group  and  we  are 
now  reduced  to  forty-eight  in  number.  These  boys  included  the  six 
Russian  Molokans  from  Arizona,  who  were  loved  by  all  of  us  and  greatly 
missed  since  their  going,  also  one  Huttrian  Brother  from  South  Dakota, 
who  was  one  of  the  four  men  at  Alcatraz  Island  of  whom  two  died  of  mal- 
treatment; and  two  individual  religious  objectors.  The  Molokans,  some 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  as  also  the  Huttrians.  arc  selling  out 
their  colonies  and  farms  and  emigrating  to  Canada  and  Russia  at  tin- 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  This  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  country 
for  they  are  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil,  peaceful  people,  raising  large 
families  and  very  intelligent.  It  is  part  of  their  custom,  however,  to 
move  to  other  parts  whenever  persecution  sets  in  and  thus  they  arc 
regretfully,  and  at  a  great  loss  financially,  leaving  our  country." 


Village  Farming. 
(In  view  of  the  relief  work  soon  to  be  undertaken  in  Russian  villages 
by  Mennonitcs  and  Friends,  the  article  below  has  a  peculiarly  timely 
value.) 

It  was  in  1789  that  the  first  Mennonitcs  emigrated  to  Kussia  and.  m 
a  long  train  of  wagons,  arrived  in  the  Khortitta  Valley  on  the  Dnieper 
River,  the  land  set  apart,  for  their  settlement  by  Empress  Catherine  II 
and  Prince  Potemkin.  According  to  (heir  origin  they  grouped  thcmscU  M 
into  two  congregations,  the  Flemish  and  the  Frisian.  Layman  leader 
Hoeppner  and  seventeen  other  Flemish  Mennonitcs  received  (heir  allot- 
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ments  of  land  on  the  island  Khortitza,  between  arms  of  the  Dnieper 
River.  Here  on  the  island  the  settlers  felt  safe  enough  to  take  their 
shares  of  sixty-five  dessiatines  each  in  a  compact  body  and  to  build  their 
houses  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  allotment. 

One  stormy  night,  however,  Hoeppncr  and  two  comrades,  upon  their 
return  from  a  journey,  found  his  house  in  possession  of  six  burglars  who 
bad  bound  the  members  of  his  family,  had  armed  themselves  with  his 
own  guns,  he  being  a  great  hunter,  and  now  disabled  him  and  one  comrade 
promptly  upon  their  arrival  and  demanded  his  money.  The  third 
Mennonite  comrade  escaped  and  shouted  into  the  woods  in  Russian, 
"Come  here,  boys!"  The  burglars,  fearing  there  might  be  others  to 
surround  them,  seized  a  few  articles  and  disappeared,  in  their  hurry  for- 
getting to  take  the  fourteen  rubles  of  money  which  they  had  found. 

The  result  of  this  experience  was  that  the  farmers  of  island  Khortitza 
moved  their  buildings  into  what  has  since  been  known  as  village  Khortitza, 
and  that  village  farming,  the  system  that  prevails  in  European  Russia, 
was  adopted  for  all  Mennonite  colonization  in  Russia.  It  was  the  safer 
system  for  Mennonite  principles  of  peace  and  truth-telling. 

Native  Ukrainian  villages  are  large  and  may  reach  a  population  of 
ten  thousand.  Volost  and  village  administration  are  consolidated,  and 
the  village  farmer,  in  those  days  entitled  to  so  many  dessiatines  for 
each  male  member  of  his  family,  may  have  many  miles  to  travel  to  get 
to  his  fields. 

The  settlements  of  the  Mennonites  and  other  immigrants  in  New  Russia 
or  South  Russia  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Domains  whose  local  organ  of  administration  was  the  Colonies'  Commit- 
tee in  Odessa  and  later  also  the  unique  organizer  and  administrator,  Johann 
Cornies  and  his  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Trades.  The  settlements  were  to  be  models,  and  the  village  farmer 
originally  held  his  sixty-five  dessiatines  on  conditions  that  he  be  and 
remain  a  model  farmer.  The  village  commune  and  said  Society  in  a  few 
cases  sold  the  village  holdings  of  men  that  refused  to  develop  into  proper 
models. 

The  Mennonite  villages  in  Russia  are  of  this  model  type,  are  of  moderate 
size,  having  75  to  150  building  lots  in  the  village  and  the  fields  not  farther 
than  three  or  four  versts  from  the  village,  and  making  it  possible  for  the 
village  meeting  of  the  householders  to  manage  all  village  and  school 
affairs.  They  are  still  large  enough  to  maintain  a  good  elementary 
school,  to  hire  a  village  herdsman,  hold  and  maintain  a  village  cemetery, 
keep  the  highways  and  streets  in  repair,  and  to  maintain  a  co-operative 
store  and  engage  in  other  convenient  co-operative  enterprises. 

Every  ten  village  householders  were  entitled  to  a  deputy  in  the  volost 
meeting.  The  fifty  Mennonite  villages  of  the  Molochan  settlement  in 
Gubernia  Taurida  constituted  two  volosts,  and  the  one  volost  building 
being  situated  in  village  Halbstadt  and  the  other  in  village  Gnadenfeld. 
The  valleys  of  the  Molochna  River,  of  the  Kurushan,  Yushanlay  and 
other  brooks  or  creeks  bearing  Tartar  names  held  chains  of  villages  sur- 
rounded and  filled  with  trees  and  even  connected  with  each  other  by 
roads  lined  with  shade  trees. 

How  much  destruction  the  terrible  war  has  wrought  in  these  beautiful 
Molochna  villages  has  not  been  learned.  Steinbach,  a  proprietary  vil- 
lage or  khutor,  five  miles  south  of  Gnadenfeld,  is  in  ruins. 


Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  Week  Ending  Fourth  Month 

26,  1919. 

Thirty-eight  in  all;  seven  from  Mennonites.  In  the  cash  contributions 
for  the  week,  an  item  of  $1264.50  from  the  Doukhobors  was  reported. 


Recent  Arrivals  in  France. 
Samuel  E.  Peters,  Friendsville,  Tenn.;  James  W.  Ridpath,  New  Sharon, 
Iowa;  Ernest  Nicholson  Votaw,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

We  are  informed  that  Christiansburg  Institute,  Va.,  is  in  need  of  a 
second-hand  wardrobe  and  small  writing  desk.  Can  some  one  contribute 
these  articles  of  furniture  to  a  worthy  cause? 

Address — Agnes  L.  Tierney,  W.  Coulter  Street,  Germantown. 


Joseph  Elkinton  was  with  the  group  of  Friends  at  Harrisburg, 
Fourth  Month  13th.  It  is  desired  that  Friends  who  travel  that  way  or 
such  as  may  be  drawn  will  keep  in  mind  that  meetings  are  held  "about 
once  a  month  at  the  convenience  of  visiting  Friends."  Such  will  please 
correspond  with  W.  R.  McCord,  Bellevue  Park,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Jane  P.  Rushmore  makes  it  clear  in  a  letter  that  a  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  the  meetings  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  during  the  week  of 
their  Yearly  Meeting,  Fifth  Month  10th  to  16th.  She  especially  sug- 
gests that  the  meeting  to  be  addressed  by  Professor  George  A.  Coe  on 
Fourth-day  evening,  and  that  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  on  Fifth-day  even- 
ing will  attract  Friends. 


William  F.  Wickersham  raises  some  interesting  questions  in  regard 
to  the  measure  of  co-operation  between  The  Friend  and  Friends'  Book 
Store,  and  between  The  Friend  and  Friends'  Library.  Can  the  books 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  our  paper  be  ordered  through  the  Book 
Store?  It  is  the  understanding  now  that  the  Book  Store  desires  to  per- 
form this  function.  Even  with  foreign  books,  when  they  are  not  in 
stock,  an  immediate  order  will  be  forwarded.  Thus  any  questions  of 
custom's  duty  are  simplified  and  the  delay  is  not  very  great. 

As  to  Friends'  Library,  the  Committee  in  charge  is  particularly  de- 
sirous of  providing  books  of  interest  to  the  Friendly  circle.  The  aim  is 
to  secure  very  promptly  such  as  are  favorably  reviewed  in  The  Friend 
or  such  as  are  recommended  by  the  Social  Order  Committee  or  by  other 
committees  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Library  goes  one  step  further.  ' 
It  very  gladly  forwards  selected  lists  of  books  to  country  neighborhoods 
on  loan  for  a  month  or  longer. 


A  hole  was  burned  in  the  tin  roof  of  Twelfth  Street  meeting-house 
during  the  early  morning  of  Fifth  Month  1st.  It  was  ignited  by  a  fire 
brand  from  what  the  papers  called  a  half-million  dollar  fire  at  1205 
Chestnut  Street.  The  firemen  broke  the  lock  on  the  meeting  yard  gate 
and  on  the  meeting-house  and  found  access  by  a  ladder  to  the  loft  over 
the  main  meeting-room.  Their  quick  and  careful  action  averted  what 
might  easily  have  been  a  disastrous  fire.  The  situation  of  the  historic 
meeting-house,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  such  high  buildings,  makes  it  a 
somewhat  easy  prey  to  adjacent  fires. 


Woolman  School  Extension  Work. — Last  Summer  the  Managers 
of  Woolman  School  decided  that  since  the  young  people  were  too  busy 
with  emergency  work  to  come  to  the  school,  they  would  take  the  school 
to  the  people.  The  extension  work  planned  in  consequence  for  the  past 
Winter  has  met  a  great  need  judging  from  the  response.  The  year's 
work  has  just  come  to  an  end,  and  it  is  possible  to  review  the  results. 

Courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  to  the  Senior  girls  at  the  Friends' 
Central  School;  to  the  boys  of  the  Secunda,  Tertia  and  Quarta  grades  in 
the  William  Penn  Charter  School;  and  to  the  Senior  and  First  Class 
students  at  Westtown.  A  brief  course  in  Friends'  History  was  given 
to  some  Swarthmore  College  students. 

The  Life  of  Christ,  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  The  Parables  of 
Jesus,  The  Hebrew  Prophets,  and  Hebrew  History  were  the  subjects 
most  in  demand.  Other  subjects  asked  for  are  Christian  Standards  of 
Conduct,  Old  Testament  Characters,  The  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Bible, 
Christianity  and  Social  Problems,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Teaching  the 
Bible  to  Children,  and  The  History  of  Friends. 

Altogether  twenty-one  courses,  ranging  from  four  to  twenty-five  lectures 
each,  were  given  by  the  Director,  and  two  courses  by  Elizabeth  Collins. 
In  addition,  the  Director  gave  thirteen  single  lectures  on  various  religious 
and  social  topics.  No  record  was  kept  of  the  actual  number  of  persons 
attending  the  lectures,  but  the  figures  for  the  average  attendance  show 
that  more  than  1900  persons  attended  at  least  one  course. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  schools  mentioned  above,  courses  were 
given  in  Philadelphia  (4),  Germantown  (3),  Media  (2),  New  Garden, 
Horsham,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Baltimore,  Norristown,  West  Grove, 
Wilmington,  Lansdowne,  Camden  and  Moorestown. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  Week  Ending  Fifth  Month  3,  1919. 

Receive4from  17  Meetings  $11,420.31 

Received  from  7  Individuals   149.00 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   52.50 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   4.50 


$11,626.31 
Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Planet  Jn  Tools 


The  nation  needs  more  food, 
and  the  call  comes  for  more 
intensive  cultivation.  One  man 
can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with  Planet  Jr.  implements. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe  has  Hoes 

that  are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  Plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and  hill  grow- 
ing crops.  The  Cultivator  Teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.  The  Leaf  Lifters  save  time 
in  late  work.  Crops  are  straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between 
rows  with  one  or  two  wheels. 

This  No.  17  Planet  Jr.  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

can  be  used  by  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the  cultivation  in 
your  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest 
and  most  profitable  way.    The  high 
steel  wheel  makes  it  easy-running. 
Strong,  indestructible    steel  frame 
lasts  a  life-time.    Gets  bigger  crops 
with  half  the 
work.  Cos  t  s 
little  and  soon 
pays   for  itself. 


No.  12 


S.L.  ALLEN  &CO.,inc. 

Box  A-711        PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
72  Page  Catalog;,  free. 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  different  tools,  including; 
Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes.  Harrows.  Orchard-. 
Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  Write 
postal  for  it  today! 


14  other  styles 
of  wheel-hoes. 


No.  17 


Westtown  Alumni  Association 

-  1918  > 

Th  e  Westtown  Al\jm  n  rAssdci  at  ion  1886  . 
Th  e  Westtown  Old  Scholars  Association  i896  t 


ALL  WESTONIANS 
PLEASE  REMEMBER 

2 st  ■  Alumni  Reunion  at  Westtown, 
Fifth  Month,  24th. 

2nd'  "old  scholars"  and  grade 
uates  automatically  members  of 
our  New  United  Association. 

3l'd :  Become  a  contributing  mem- 
ber and  help  our  committees 
carry  out  the  important  work 
they  have  to  do  for  Westtown. 


4th. 


The  New  Westonian  is  sent 
free  to  those  who  contribute 
$5.00  or  more.  Send  check  to 
Samuel  H.  Brown,  Treasurer, 
Westtown,  Pa. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
WESTTOWN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N,  J, 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends '  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona  n  Sprue.  1641 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Sell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITYr  N 

4  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year 

NATHAN  t.  JONES. 


T  TNLESS  you  sell  your  goods 
there  is  no  use  being  in  busi- 
ness. Printed  advertising,  properly 
written  and  planned,  will  get  your 
product  moving. 

Let  us  prepare  your  copy  and 
~tvor{  out  the  complete  idea. 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia 
J.  Linton  Engle,  President 


Organized  1865 


THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Endowments  Matured  in  1918   -  $3,307,534 

The  satisfaction  of  these  Policy- 
holders is  a  valuable  assistance  to 
Provident  Agents,  who  do  not  have 
to  theorize  about  what  is  the  best 
form  of  policy.  They  quote  the 
Hindsight  of  these  satisfied  Policy- 
holders. 

Average  Age  at  Maturity  of  Endowments 
issued  in  1918 — 63. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

•  FECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OP  BOOKS   AND  CATALOG* 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL)  AMA  AAA 

surTlus!  $10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee.  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 
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HOSE  THAT  LASTS 

RHOADS  "NONKINK" 


'  I  'HE  velvet  lawn,  the  fruitful  gar- 
den,  or  the  shining  automobile, 
may  bespeak  the  satisfactory  service 
of  Rhoads  Nonkink  Hose. 

It  is  light  and  smooth;  slides  nicely 
over  the  grass;  a  pleasure  to  use;  so 
built  that  it  does  not  so  soon  kink  or 
break. 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 
12  N.  THIRD  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test  ? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th. 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

P0C0N0  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


For  Rent 


a  BUNGALOW  at 

BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 
In  the  pines  and  on  the  lake,  for  6th,  7th  and  8th  months. 
Boating  and  Fishing.  Apply  to  M.,  care  The  Friend, 
207  Walnut  Place.  Philadelphia. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street,  -  Philadelphia 

THE  OAKWOOD 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 

Accommodating  a  limited  number  of  Friends  at  moderate 
rates,  will  reopen  6  Month  17,  1919. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  application  early  in  order 
to  secure  rooms.  l.  B.  KITE, 

636  Stokes  Avenue,  Collingswood,  N.  J, 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron, 

WANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'  Home,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  1919.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown,  Pa.  

TfOR  SALE — HOUSE  AND  LOT,  LANSDOWNE,  PA., 
"  No.  132  N.  Lansdowne  Avenue,  one-half  square  from 
Meeting-House  and  School;  12  rooms;  all  conveniences. 
Lot  70  feet  front.  Price,  $7,500;  $5,000  may  remain  on 
mortgage.  Apply  to  Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  adjoining  prop- 
erty.  

WANTED — A  position  as  a  companion,  or  care  of  an 
invalid,  or  as  housekeeper.    Address  S,  office  of  The 
Friend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia.  

WANTED — A  woman  with  teaching  experience  to  give 
three  evenings  a  week  teaching  in  return  for  room 
and  board.  To  live  in  Philadelphia.  Address  "C,"  The 
Friend,  207  Walnut  Place.  

WANTED — A  managing  housekeeper  for  Friends'  Select 
School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  Ninth  Month  1st. 
Applications  to  be  made  to  Walter  W.  Haviland.  Principal, 
140  North  16th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


w 


ANTED — Assistant  bookkeeper.  Young  lady. 
1015  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Apply 
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"And,  Friends,  be  careful  how  ye  set  your  feet  among  the 
tender  plants  that  are  springing  up  out  of  God's  earth,  lest  ye 
tread  upon  them,  hurt,  bruise  or  crush  them  in  God's  vineyard." 

— George  Fox. 

COUNTING  BY  ONES. 

"Ten,  twenty,  thirty  " 

"No  fair!    You  must  count  by  ones!" 
The  little  child  hugged  the  willow  tree  more  resolutely  and 

began  again,  "One,  two,  three,  four—  ,"  with  a  final 

bang  at  one  hundred,  "Coming?" 

Not  a  single  little  head  was  unhidden  and  the  child  started 
out  to  seek.  She  began  systematically.  No  rushing  off  into 
long  sallies  around  the  house  or  back  of  the  garage  or  down 
by  the  garden  fence  yet.  Each  nearest  tree  and  pillar  was 
furtively  app&hed  and  the  home  base  securely  covered. 
Slowly  the  circle  widened  and  the  great  moment  arrived  for 
running  clear  around  the  house.  For  this  there  were  great 
preparations.  First  a  quick  rush  to  one  corner  and  then  a 
touch-down  back  to  home  base;  a  general  scanning  of  the 
garden  fence  and  the  garage;  then  a  dart  for  the  other  corner 
of  the  house;  a  look  back;  and  the  final  plunge  clear  around. 
In  this  lies  the  true  art  of  hide-and-seek  for  the  seeker:  to 
lead  up  to  the  climax  by  a  series  of  preparatory  circles  and  to 
make  the  reckress  dash  at  no  premature  moment. 

1  fell  to  thinking  of  the  game  we  older  little  children  play 
and  wondered  whether  we  were  really  counting  fair  at  the 
start  and  playing  out  from  the  home  base  as  seekers  should 


and  covering  the  base  all  the  time  as  we  must.    And  because 
such  "long,  long  thoughts"  come  when  we  begin  thinking  of  ' 
that  running  clear  around  the  house  some  day  far  off,  suppose 
we  think  now  of  that  counting  by  ones  at  the  start  clear  up 
to  one  hundred. 

The  reason  why  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  weren't  doing 
so  is  because  the  run  around  the  house  is  so  excessively  popular 
for  amateurs.  We  rush  through  primary  school  and  high 
school  and  the  passion  for  service  almost  gets  the  better  of 
us  before  the  life  is  ready.  We  fill  the  ranks  of  inexperienced 
workmen  with  clumsy  tools.  We  volunteer  for  this  and  that 
and  grow  breathless  and  headlong.  Even  college  is  not  suf- 
ficiently pre-digested  and  vocationally  condensed  for  our 
emergency  requirements.  Scarcely  time  for  four  years  in 
college.  A  short  course  will  do.  It  is  swallowed,  but  it  isn't 
enough.  We  just  have  sense  enough  to  feel  hungrier  than 
before.  Well,  another  short  course  in  another  subject.  Two 
subjects  would  be  better.  One  in  French — French  could  not 
come  in  amiss.  Everybody  feels  the  need  of  French  some- 
how: and  one  in  nursing  for  an  emergency.  Possiblv  a  general 
cultural  course  in  Victorian  Poets  should  be  added.  This  is 
truly  the  frosting  on  the  cake! 

And  then  we're  ready  for  anything— reconstruction  work 
abroad,  emergency  service,  teaching  English  to  foreigners. 
The  joys  of  a  life  of  service!  We  shall  give  our  lives— all  that 
we  have! 

This  dedication  is  beautiful.  It  is  Christian.  It  is  earnest. 
It  is  going  to  transfigure  life.  But  we  have  counted  by  tens. 
We  shall  fail.  It  will  be  a  fine,  selfless  failure  to  be  sure. 
But  "the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser."  We  go  out  too 
soon  for  the  run  around  the  house.  We  are  not  covering  the 
home-base.  We  are  not  masters  in  the  art  of  seeking,  or  the 
art  of  finding.    And  we  must  not  lose. 

If  we  would  "pay  the  price  of  power"  we  must  count  by 
ones.  Plants  grow  slowly— "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  on  the  ear."  Think  of  the  infinite  wonder 
of  one  life.  On  the  physical  side— all  the  amazing  adjustment 
to  environment,  the  delicate  interdependence  of  cell  upon 
cell;  the  emergence  of  new  functions  and  the  interplay  of 
these  upon  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual.  For  this  we 
scarcely  give  time  and  freedom.  Little  children  become  pale 
and  sophisticated.  Undue  nervous  stimuli  take  their  toll  I  torn 
the  deep  reserves  of  life  energy. 

Intellectually  we  do  not  create  hunger.  Minds  are  satiate 
and  unawakened.  There  is  little  ravenous  intellectual  thirst 
Only  the  stress  of  excitement  penetrates— feverish  and  ab- 
normal. There  are  movies  and  dances  and  melodramatic 
plays.  There  are  motor  trips  and  scheduled  delights  and  no 
leisure.  The  great  quiet  kingdom  of  the  mind  lies  behind 
moat  and  drawbridge,  defying  entrance. 
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And  the  spirit  starves.  No  time  for  it  to  hunger  and  be 
filled.  No  time  to  play  in  the  great  quiet  reaches  of  God. 
To  lie  down  in  the  sunshine  and  feel  the  pinkness  penetrating 
through  closed  eye-lids.  To  rise  and  stretch  and  sing  for  joy 
alone.    To  eat  for  utter  hunger  and  be  filled  and  rest. 

We  eat  only  to  keep  from  exhaustion — little  swallows  of 
pre-digested  spiritual  food  taken  on  the  run.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose — there  is  only  life  to  lose  in  the  desperate  dedica- 
tion "  before  the  night  cometh."  As  though  it  mattered  so 
much  just  what  quantity  of  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  we 
were  able  to  render.  As  though  we  ourselves  by  straining 
every  nerve  could  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  violence, 
or  by  a  new  committee  or  a  little  more  machinery. 

"The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  "Consider  the 
lilies  how  they  grow."  This  is  a  breath  from  a  different  world — 
a  world  where  beauty  is  achieved  in  quietness  and  confidence; 
where  life  unfolds  into  perfect  grace.  God  is  our  Father;  we 
are  missing  the  great  Comradeship;  we  are  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  Kingdom,  not  slaves  in  a  factory.  We  are  being  cheated 
— it  isn't  fair;  we  must  start  fresh  and  count  by  ones.  We 
must  have  a  great  deal  more  time  to  grow;  a  great  deal  more 
sunshine  and  wind  and  bird-song.  We  must  have  more  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  adventure.  When  the  Wanderlust  is 
upon  us  we  must  have  free  road  again  to  the  desert.  Civiliza- 
tion has  pushed  the  desert  afar — there  is  no  retreat.  Even 
college  may  be  denied  with  its  four  or  more  years  apart. 

Every  young  person  knows  a  moment  when  the  call  of  the 
Invisible  fills  his  heart.  He  longs  to  be  alone  and  face  what- 
ever grim  or  gracious  realities  burn  within.  This  supreme 
spiritual  moment  is  all  too  often  lost  or  dissipated.  No  wonder 
the  world  of  the  spirit  is  unreal. 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

The  eternal  Now  and  Here  presses  back  the  deeper  Eternities. 
Great  souls  and  deep  spirituality  are  developed  in  solitude 
and  through  struggle  of  long  days  and  nights.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  they  are  not  humanized  and  sweetened  in  the  stress 
of  action  and  in  the  contacts  of  the  normal  life.  But  the 
flower  of  the  deep  forest  will  not  grow  in  our  green-houses, 
nor  on  our  Lincoln  Highways.  For  it  we  must  go  to  the  deep 
forest  and  press  far  into  its  depths.  It  will  take  time  and 
patience  and  great  hunger  of  heart.  But  we  shall  find.  There 
will  be  a  new  strength  in  our  lives  when  we  "return  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit."  We  shall  keep  the  Great  Contact 
through  busy  days  of  service  after  we  have  once  made  it  un- 
mistakably and  have  known  the  "life  that  is  life  indeed." 
We  must  count  by  ones  and  learn  the  art  of  seeking  and  play 
out  from  the  home-base  as  Seekers  should  and  cover  the 
Home-base  all  the  time  as  we  must.  E.  S. 


Lost,  long  ago,  that  garden  bright  and  pure, 

Lost,  that  calm  day  too  perfect  to  endure, 

And  lost  the  childlike  love  that  worshipped  and  was  sure 

For  men  have  dulled  their  eyes  with  sin, 
And  dimmed  the  light  of  heaven  with  doubt, 
And  built  their  temple  walls  to  shut  Thee  in, 
And  framed  their  iron  creeds  to  shut  Thee  out. 
But  not  for  Thee  the  closing  of  the  door, 
0,  Spirit  unconfined! 

Thy  ways  are  free 
As  is  the  wandering  wind, 
And  Thou  hast  wooed  Thy  children,  to  restore 
Their  fellowship  with  Thee, 

In  peace  of  soul  and  simpleness  of  mind.      Henry  Van  Dyke. 


THE  FAITH  TO  FAIL. 

By  all  accepted  standards  one  of  the  worst  failures  known 
to  history  is  Jesus,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  He  believed 
Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  the  Jews  were  expecting. 
He  first  tried  to  persuade  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  His  people 
to  acknowledge  Him,  but  they  rejected  Him.  Then  He  went 
among  the  common  people  of  His  native  Galilee,  but  they, 
too,  misunderstood  and  failed  to  appreciate  Him.  Of  His 
twelve  boon  companions  one  betrayed  Him  and  the  others 
deserted  Him  in  His  hour  of  greatest  need.  Only  in  a  very 
slight  degree  did  they  comprehend  Him  and  His  message. 
Forsaken  by  all,  even  by  His  Father  in  Heaven,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, He  was  crucified  between  two  criminals  at  the 
instance  of  the  leaders  of  His  own  people,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart — broken  by  His  failure. 

Yet  this  is  the  person  whom  we  hail  as  our  Leader,  our 
Master,  our  Saviour,  our  Redeemer.  He,  we  claim,  revealed 
completely  the  character  of  God.  He  showed  us  the  methods 
by  which  God  works  and  wishes  us  to  work  to  bring  His  King- 
dom on  this  earth. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  our  greatest  fault  is  in  being  afraid 
of  being  failures?  Take,  for  example,  this  war.  I  think  very 
few  of  us  would  be  willing  to  declare  that  war  is  a  Christian 
method  of  righting  or  stopping  wrong.  Yet  many  of  us  felt 
that  it  was  the  only  method  which  would  be  successful  under 
the  circumstances,  and  actively  participated  therein  or  loaned 
our  money  to  buy  the  bayonets  and  hand-grenades  to  carry 
it  on.  Was  it  not  because  we  were  afraid  of  what  might 
happen  if  Christian  methods  were  not  instantaneously  suc- 
cessful? 

Did  Jesus  ever  stop  because  of  what  might  happen  to  Him 
or  His  friends  if  He  was  not  successful?  Did  He  ever  give 
up  God's  methods  because  they  did  not  "work;"  because 
"human  nature  was  not  yet  changed?" 

As  we  tackle  the  problems  of  reconstruction  now  looming 
before  us  may  we  have  the  courage  to  be  failures;  may  we 
have  faith  that  God  is  like  Jesus;  that  the  true  methods  to 
bring  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  are  those  used  by  Him. 
May  we  be  able  to  overcome  the  temptation  to  succeed  by 
other  methods  and  be  willing  to  use  God's  methods  only, 
come  what  may. 

"Dreamer  of  dreams,  we  take  the  taunt  with  gladness, 
Knowing  that  God,  beyond  the  years  we  see 
Hath  wrought  the  dreams,  that  count  with  us  for  madness, 
Into  the  substance  of  the  life  to  be." 

Ernest  N.  Votaw. 


Be  not  ashamed,  my  brothers,  to  stand  before  the  proud  and  the  pow- 
erful 

With  your  white  robe  of  simpleness. 

Let  your  crown  be  of  humility,  your  freedom  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 
Build  God's  throne  daily  upon  the  ample  bareness  of  your  poverty, 
And  know  that  what  is  huge  is  not  great  and  pride  is  not  everlasting. 

— Rabindranath  Tagore. 


TYPICAL  COMMENTS  ON  ARTICLE  OF  FOURTH 
MONTH  17th— ENTITLED  "THE  NEW  CON- 
SERVATISM." 

Dear  Friend: — 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  "The  New  Conservatism," 
Young  Friends'  issue  of  The  Friend,  Fourth  Month  17,  1919. 
.  .  .  These  things  needed  saying  and  I  am  glad  they  have 
now  been  said  so  ably. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  idea  that  social  readjustment 
must  have  spiritual  power  back  of  it,  that  material  reorganiza- 
tion not  permeated  with  spiritual  energy  will  be  like  a  ship 
without  an  engine. 

Have  you  planned  to  reprint  this  article?  In  separate  form 
it  could  and  would  be  more  easily  kept  and  distributed.  It 
should  have  a  wide  reading.    .    .  . 

Gratefully  and  cordially, 

Bernard  G.  Waring. 


Fifth  Month  15.  1919. 
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 and  I  both  think  the  article  in  the  last  Friend 

entitled.  "The  New  Conservatism,"  is  most  excellent.  It  is 
such  a  joyful  satisfaction  to  have  some  one  express  so  well 
and  so  comprehensively  the  facts  which  we  feel,  and  yet  do 
not  know  how  to  express,  though  we  feel  they  need  expression. 
.  .  .  To  whomever  wrote  it  we  would  say,  "That  Friend 
speaks  my  mind."    .    .  . 

Maria  Moon  Albertson. 


.  .  .  1  want  to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  view 
taken  by  the  anonymous  Young  Friend,  especially  in  regard 
to  Westtown.  My  concern  is  that  it  be  kept  a  Friends' 
school.  Our  schools  here  in  New  England  are  of  little  value 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Some  of  our  members  come  to  us, 
but  not  a  great  number,  so  that  they  are  forced  into  the 
minority  and  are  lost  to  view.  ...  I  do  feel  that  we  must 
not  let  our  desire  to  make  our  school  the  best  possible  and  to 
have  them  self-supporting  overrule  our  vision.    .    .  . 

Robert  H.  Dann, 
Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Me. 


Though  the  name  of  the  author  of  "  The  New  Conservatism," 
in  the  latest  Young  Friends'  Number  of  The  Friend  is  with- 
held by  request,  I  feel  sufficiently  sure  of  the  author  to  risk 
writing  a  little  note  to  say  how  fully  it  expressed  my  own 
sentiments  in  every  detail;  and  how  gratified  1  am  that  some 
one  has  courageously  and  respectfully  voiced  the  feeling  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  our  young  Friends. 

Elizabeth  Abbott  Christ. 


"  The  article  has  a  Prophetic  ring." 

M.  I.  R. 


Stirred  by  the  appeal  of  The  Friend  of  Fourth  Month  17th, 
I  plead  that  we  examine  our  methods  closely.  .  .  .  We 
would  not  cause  physical  suffering;  shall  we  be  less  careful 
about  causing  spiritual  suffering?  We  are  desperately  in 
earnest  about  giving  our  lives  to  the  Master's  service.  In 
order  to  help  bring  in  His  Kingdom  we  must  learn  individually 
at  His  footstool.  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister."  Does  he  ask  us  to  flock  together  to 
hear  Him  or  to  go  forth  endeavoring  to  enter  into  His  Kingdom 
by  doing  the  will  of  the  Father?  Possibly  the  Society  must 
be  willing  to  lose  its  life  for  His  sake  in  order  to  find  it. 

Sarah  B.  Harker. 


Editors  of  Young  Friends'  Number: — 

There  appears  in  the  issue  of  Fourth  Month  17,  19 19,  of 
The  Friend  an  article  called  the  "New  Conservatism."  It 
is  such  an  excellent  statement  of  the  way  I  feel  about  the 
situation  that  I  want  to  be  allowed  to  take  exception  to  the 
one  thing  that  1  do  not  like  about  it.  It  is  just  this,  that  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  writer  did  not  see  fit  to  allow  his 
or  her  name  to  appear  with  it.  When  I  agree  very  much 
with  anyone  I  like  to  know  their  name.  It  is  good  that  people 
of  the  same  mind  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  each  other,  at  least  to  be  introduced. 

Now  I  have  asked  too  much,  haven't  I?  But  even  if  I 
may  not  know  the  name  may  I  at  least  ask  that  you  pass  my 
note  on  to  that  person  so  that  he  will  know  that  I  have  a 
warm  handshake  for  him  because  of  what  he  has  said.    .    .  . 

It  is  easy  for  young  people  to  criticize  older  ones  who  have 
had  more  experience,  but  perhaps  they  will  forgive  me  if  I 
say  that  I  feel  that  some  of  them  in  the  past  have  acted  as 
though  the  talent  committed  to  their  trust  was  a  sort  of  thing 
that  might  be  stolen  from  them,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
might  be  in  danger  of  becoming  mummified  because  we  have 
not  anything  to  share  with  those  around  us.  If  our  Chris- 
tianity is  not  worth  sharing  and  if  we  are  not  eager  to  pass  it 
on  we  had  better  all  resign.  "We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father"  will  not  keep  us  alive  spiritually. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continuing  success  of  the  Young 
Friends'  Number,  I  am  sincerely,  Joseph  Cope. 


Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Fourth  Month  29,  1919. 
Dear  Friend: — 

Since  reading  the  article  on  the  New  Conservatism  in  the 
recent  Young  Friends'  Number  of  The  Friend,  I  have  had  it 
on  my  mind  to  write  thee  something  about  it,  and  I  am  doing 
so  not  as  being  particularly  an  objector,  but  only  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  points  regarding  methods. 

I  am  employed  in  the  Sales  Department  of  a  manufacturing 
concern.  We  buy  raw  materials,  work  them  up  into  various 
kinds  of  finished  and  semi-finished  products,  develop  uses 
for  these  products,  send  out  our  salesmen  and  our  letters  to 
educate  people  to  recognize  the  usefulness  of  our  products 
and  to  buy  our  goods,  and  in  general  our  whole  aim  is  to  make 
and  distribute  a  kind  of  service  to  the  world  by  means  of  our 
goods. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  have  a  purchasing  department  to 
secure  our  raw  materials,  a  manufacturing  department  to 
work  them  up,  a  sales  department  to  get  our  service  to  the 
public,  'financial  departments  to  check  up  costs  and  values, 
and  an  Executive  Committee  actively  in  touch  with  all  de- 
partments, correlating  and  helping  and  guiding  in  every  way 
possible.  If  we  were  a  larger  concern  probably  we  would 
have  a  "house  organ"  of  some  kind,  in  which  the  various  de- 
partments could  keep  acquainted  and  gain  inspiration  from 
one  another  to  carry  on  our  service  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage of  all. 

In  all  of  our  departments,  practically,  we  have  people  of 
various  ages  and  degrees  of  wisdom  and  experience.  For 
instance,  our  oldest  salesman  is  over  seventy,  and  has  been 
with  us  I  think  for  more  than  forty  years.  •  His  whole  system 
is,  we  think,  old-fashioned;  certainly  it  is  one  which  none  of 
the  rest  of  us  would  think  of  attempting.  In  the  office  we 
criticize  him  freely,  in  private,  though  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  when  he  ceases  his  activity  we  shall  lose  a  noticeable 
fraction  of  the  trade  which  he  is  holding  for  us. 

Now  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  a  sense  the  situation  as 
regards  the  Society  of  Friends  is  somewhat  comparable  to 
the  situation  in  our  company.  We  get,  as  it  were,  a  raw 
material,  the  spiritual  life.  We  work  this  up  into  a  finished 
or  semi-finished  product,  Quakerism,  or  if  the  term  be  pre- 
ferred, Applied  Christianity.  This  is  our  product,  our 
"  goods,"  with  which  we  aim  to  serve  the  world.  The  processes 
of  putting  it  before  our  own  members  and  others  are  really 
processes  of  salesmanship.  We  have  to  educate,  to  persuade, 
to  convince,  or  in  a  word,  to  "sell." 

The  analogy  as  to  the  different  departments  cannot  be 
carried  out  strictly,  because  in  our  service  the  same  persons 
are  often  the  securers  of  the  raw  materials,  the  makers  of  the 
goods,  and  the  salesmen.  And  yet  aside  from  this  the  analogy 
is  pretty  close.  At  least  it  seems  to  me  that  from  a  study  of 
what  is  done  in  such  a  concern  as  ours  we  can  get  a  line  on 
what  we  might  find  worth  while  in  Quakerism. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  some  of  our  younger  salesmen 
believed  that  there  was  a  kind  of  service  which  our  goods 
could  render  if  slight  changes  were  made  in  them.  What 
would  they  do?  Probably  they  would  gather  together  a 
body  of  positive  evidence  in  their  favor.  They  would  care- 
fully describe  just  what  they  think  they  could  do,  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  new  kind  of  service,  the  changes  that  need  to 
be  made  to  make  the  service  possible.  W  ith  this  carefully 
worked  out  they  would  go  to  the  Sales  Committee.  If  this 
committee  were  convinced  that  the  plan  was  worth  trying 
they  would  confer  with  the  Manufacturing  Department  to 
see  whether  the  new  kind  of  goods  was  possible  to  make  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  If  so,  they  would  go  to  the  other  depart- 
ments concerned,  and  then  report  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  authority  to  proceed,  or  for  suggestions. 

Now  suppose  that  the  scheme  is  turned  down  somewhere 
along  the  line,  what  is  there  to  do?  If  the  proposers  are  still 
convinced  that  it  ought  to  be  tried,  they  will  work  up  then 
case  again,  with  more  care  in  showing  the  need  lor  the  new 
line  and  the  advantage  in  having  it.  fortifying  their  plea 
with  a  specific  case  if  possible.    Sometimes  it  ma\  take  several 
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years  and  a  number  of  patient  trials  to  get  the  desired  move 
made.  But  if  it  is  a  good  move  and  the  men  who  are  pushing 
are  really  in  earnest,  and  are  patient,  the  result  is  pretty  sure 
to  come.  And  meanwhile  those  interested  are  continually 
learning  more  about  how  to  get  things  across. 

It  is  the  same  way  in  other  kinds  of  efforts.  If  we  think 
that  the  quality  of  one  of  our  lines  is  being  lowered  we  go 
quietly  and  patiently  to  the  Manufacturing  Department  to 
find  out  the  situation  and  to  confer  about  a  possible  remedy. 
If  the  Accounting  Department  is,  we  think,  too  strict  in  its 
credit  terms  we  try  to  get  together  on  the  subject.  And  if 
our  Executive  Committee  does  not  approve  what  we  ask  for 
we  try  our  best  to  present  our  case  so  that  they  will.  In 
the  back  of  our  heads  is  continually  the  positive  conviction 
that  all  the  departments,  even  those  that  appear  to  be  mainly 
obstructive,  are  really  working  for  a  single  aim,  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  useful  goods  to  serve  the  public. 

What  is  the  connection  between  this  and  the  article  in  The 
Friend?  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  article  in  The  Friend 
represents  an  attempt  to  gain  an  object  by  a  method  which 
in  a  business  concern  we  should  never  think  of  trying,  and 
should  never  expect  to  be  of  the  slightest  use.  If  the  younger 
salesmen  in  our  business  had  all  the  grievances  that  the  young- 
er Friends  are  represented  to  have,  they  would  not  think  of 
publishing  in  the  "  house  organ"  or  anywhere  else  an  elaborate 
article  criticizing  practically  all  the  departments  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  article  criticizes  the  "Sales  Department"  for  not  meet- 
ing the  intellectual  and  religious  needs  of  some.  It  attacks 
the  "Manufacturing  Department"  for  being  satisfied  with 
brands  of  Quakerism  which  seem  to  many  to  be  compromising 
and  of  the  "it-will-do"  sort  instead  of  the  very  best  that  can 
be  produced.  It  attacks  the  "Accounting  Department"  be- 
cause of  a  fear  that  some  undesirable  accounts  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  books.  It  criticizes  the  factory  management, 
suggesting  that  one  of  the  factories,  Haverford,  has  been  let 
go  pretty  much  to  ruin,  or  at  least  has  been  diverted  to  the 
production  of  other  kinds  of  goods  than  ours,  and  hoping  that 
another  of  our  factories,  Westtown,  can  be  saved  from  such 
diversion  until  the  present  younger  Friends  can  get  control 
of  it.  Finally,  it  describes  the  present  personnel  of  the  "  Ex- 
ecutive Committee"  as  being  largely  incompetent  to  recognize 
the  need  for  or  value  of  quality  goods  and  real  service. 

Even  if  all  these  criticisms  were  absolutely  justified  by  the 
facts,  is  it  not  pretty  obvious  that  the  remedies  are  hardly 
to  be  found  or  conditions  improved  by  making  them  thus 
publicly?  Solid  progress  is  nearly  always  made  rather  by 
some  such  methods  as  are  used  in  our  business. 

For  example.  Each  year  there  come  from  Westtown  and 
from  Haverford  and  elsewhere  a  number  of  young  Friends 
back  into  their  home  communities.  At  Westtown  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  a  ministry  that  is  educative  as  well  as 
religious,  and  adapted  to  their  needs  and  capacities.  At 
Haverford  they  have  had  ministry  that  might  be  described 
perhaps  as  "scholarly"  as  well  as  religious.  At  both  places 
there  have  been  abundant  opportunities  for  them  to  be  active 
in  as  much  Christian  and  helpful  work  as  they  have  had  time 
and  inclination  for.  They  have  been  in  training,  and  at  the 
same  time  actually  doing  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  for  which 
they  have  been  training. 

These  young  people  come  home,  and  they  find  conditions 
very  different.  Probably  the  ministry  does  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  educative  or  scholarly  or  adapted  to  them,  and 
certainly  it  is  different  from  much  of  what  they  have  become 
used  to.  The  opportunities  for  Christian  service  such  as 
they  have  had  seem  to  have  dwindled.  Their  meetings  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  them  at  work.  They  have  very 
real  needs,  and  indeed  somewhat  of  a  grievance,  and  how  shall 
it  be  met? 

Well,  the  usual  way  has  been  to  grumble  more  or  less  at 
the  situation,  and  at  Friends  in  general,  and  to  go  off  and 
find  the  needed  inspiration  and  opportunities  elsewhere,  or 
to  take  it  out  in  criticism  and  do  nothing. 


I  believe,  however,  that  if  some  such  plan  were  patiently 
tried  as  is  used  in  a  business  concern  there  would  be  more 
result.  Suppose  the  young  Friends  in  a  community  got  to- 
gether, considered  carefully  what  they  think  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves  and  to  their  community,  worked 
out  some  suggestions  in  detail,  and  then  judiciously  presented 
their  suggestions  by  a  letter  or  address  to  their  Monthly  or 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Take  the  subject  of  ministry,  for  in- 
stance. If  the  sense  of  hunger  for  a  ministry  to  meet  a  con- 
dition were  patiently  presented  to  a  meeting,  I  believe  that 
in  due  time  some  kind  of  real  result  would  be  attained.  Simi- 
larly with  the  matter  of  being  set  to  work.  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  no  meeting  that  is  overburdened  with  workers,  par- 
ticularly with  younger  ones.  And  it  is  certain  that  after  all 
there  is  but  one  aim  with  all. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  things  that  I  should 
like  to  see  the  younger  Friends  try  out,  ways  of  Working  with 
meetings  and  ways  of  getting  meetings  to  work  with  them. 
Most  of  the  aspirations  suggested  by  the  article  in  The  Friend 
are  exceedingly  laudable,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them  en- 
couraged and  forwarded  in  every  proper  and  effective  way. 
But  this  letter  is  already  very  long,  and  doubtless  many  adap- 
tations of  the  plan  of  conference  and  interdepartmental  co- 
operation will  suggest  themselves  to  anyone  who  sets  himself 
to  think  them  out.  And  until  all  the  resources  of  personal 
work  and  conference  and  patient  efforts  at  co-operation 
throughout  the  whole  organization  are  positively  exhausted 
I  hope  that  we  all  may  work  steadily  and  unitedly  at  the 
common  cause. 

Sincerely  thy  friend. 

Richard  C.  Brown. 


IF  NOT  SOCIALISM— WHAT? 

If  private  enterprise  and  not  socialism,  as  some  of  us  be- 
lieve, is  required  for  the  country's  prosperity,  how  shall  we 
remedy  the  outstanding  evils  of  the  present  situation?  Our 
prayer  for  "an  earnest  loving  spirit"  needs  a  program  of 
practical  action. 

Let  us  recognize  frankly:  (a)  that  the  value  of  each  man's 
economic  production  is  determined  by  definite  economic  laws. 
It  can  be  made  greater  only  by  altering  economic  conditions, 
not  by  any  possibility  of  state  or  philanthropic  fiat;  (b)  That 
the  Community  from  a  Christian  standpoint  must,  and  from 
an  economic  standpoint  can  well  afford  to  subsidize  many 
activities  of  its  citizens  to  increase  their  future  productive 
capacity. 

If  these  distinctions  are  borne  clearly  in  mind,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  merit  of  certain  needed 
reforms,  even  for  the  citizen  who  tends  to  think  largely  in 
terms  of  things  material.  The  economic  worth  of  anything 
is  determined  by  the  relation  of  its  demand  to  its  supply. 
Air,  for  instance,  is  essential,  but  becomes  valuable  only  when, 
as  in  office,  subway  or  mine,  some  expense  is  required  to  obtain 
enough.  The  value  of  the  services  of  any  class  of  citizens 
is  increased  if  they  become  few  in  number  for  the  opportunities 
which  need  their  service,  and  conversely  is  decreased  if  they 
are  too  numerous.  At  present  the  demand  for  individuals 
able  to  earn  large  salaries  greatly  exceeds  the  available  supply. 
If  the  community  can  increase  the  productive  capacity  in  its 
numerous  classes,  automatically  they  will  secure  a  larger  share 
of  what  is  produced.  The  ditch  digger  and  the  president  are 
equally  essential,  for  instance,  to  the  telephone  service.  If 
individuals  capable  of  being  president  can  be  made  as  numerous 
as  those  capable  of  being  ditch  diggers,  the  two  automatically 
will  obtain  the  same  salary.  Those  of  us  who,  through  the 
blessings  of  Providence,  have  more  than  average  productive 
ability,  must  watch  carefully  that  we  are  willing  always  to 
help  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  less  fortunate,  even  though 
in  consequence  they  compete  with  us.  In  so  far  as  increased 
capacity  yields  more  product,  of  course  there  will  be  more 
reward  for  all. 

Education,  especially  the  forms  of  it  which  increase  economic- 
productive  capacity,  is  the  first  economic  task  of  our  coun- 
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try.  1  here  is  a  limit  to  the  possible  development  of  each  of 
us.  but  the  community  must  spare  no  effort  at  least  to  try 
to  develop  in  us  by  education  our  greatest  producing  power. 
Let  us  all  help  to  persuade  our  communities  to  spend  abundant- 
ly on  education,  public  and  private,  sums  at  least  comparable 
to  the  huge  budgets  in  times  past  they  have  been  willing  to 
spend  on  military  defenses. 

Health  has  greater  economic  value  than  most  of  us  appre- 
ciate. Think  what  increase  in  production  there  would  be  in 
the  world  if  everybody  could  be  well  and  at  work  for  a  single 
day!  Our  communities,  through  both  public  and  private 
means,  certainly  must  stir  themselves  in  the  future  better  to 
insure  the  health  of  their  citizens.  Scientific  sanitation  and 
dietetics  are  less  than  a  century  old.  We  may  have  great 
hopes  of  the  next  generation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  next 
century,  if  we  can  educate  ourselves  to  place  sufficient  funds 
at  the  disposition  of  professionals  in  these  services. 

Minimum  living  standards  are  essential  for  economic  ef- 
ficiency. Some  citizens  may  not  and  others  cannot  earn  a 
respectable  living.  The  community  can  well  afford  to  sub- 
sidize these  and  maintain  fit  homes  for  its  children.  A  mini- 
mum wage  probably  is  the  best  form  of  subsidy  if  care  is 
taken  to  recompense  any  particular  industry  which  is  found 
essential  and  unable  to  carry  the  load. 

Leisure  has  economic  value;  we  all  know  its  value  for  culture. 
The  workers  who  demand  reduction  of  working  hours,  first 
to  eight  and  now  in  some  places  to  six  in  twenty-four,  rightly 
may  be  asked  to  make  profitable  use  of  their  increased  leisure. 
It  can  be  made  as  valuable  to  the  community  as  the  additional 
time  at  work,  but  much  thought,  much  education,  and  much 
willingness  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  learn  and  to  practice, 
will  be  needed  to  make  the  change  of  real  advantage. 

The  right  to  employment  deserves  more  thought  than  it  has 
received.  The  sloth  and  the  worthless  probably  never  will 
work.  For  them,  starvation  or  at  least  a  meagre  diet  may 
be  the  only  suitable  prescription.  All  of  us  have  some  lazi- 
ness, but  the  community,  by  private  and  public  means,  can 
well  afford  to  insure  to  every  man  the  opportunity  to  work. 
Our  present  complicated  industrial  system  needs  all  the  aid 
in  this  direction  which  even  the  most  radical  among  us  ad- 
vocate. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  men  with  families,  un- 
aided, to  move  where  their  labor  is  needed  under  shifting  con- 
ditions. Do  not  let  us  fall  into  the  error,  however,  of  throwing 
away  the  benefit  of  private  initiative  by  making  all  employ- 
ment agency  work  compulsorily  governmental. 

Old  age,  premature  death  and  other  accidental  causes  long 
will  continue  to  destroy  men's  productive  capacity.  Insurance 
for  these  should  be  provided  in  ample  form,  probably  best  by 
educating  the  individual  citizen  to  purchase  such  protection, 
but  it  is  fairly  questionable  whether  the  community  cannot 
better  afford  even  to  subsidize  such  risks  for  those  who  will 
not  protect  themselves  rather  than  to  have  the  health  of  its 
living  members  weakened  by  over-concentrated  strains.  The 
capitalist  needs  always  to  remember  that  by  his  private  owner- 
ship of  capital  in  trust  for  the  community,  he  has  constant 
insurance  of  his  private  needs.  The  citizen  who  is  not  called 
to  such  a  trusteeship  is  entitled  to  this  insurance  feature  by 
other  means. 

Does  religious  evangelism  seem  a  strange  companion  for  the 
other  planks  of  our  platform?  Professor  Thomas  N.  Carver, 
of  Harvard  University,  in  his  book,  "  Essays  in  Social  Justice," 
says:  "The  real  moral  leader  or  the  preacher  of  righteousness 
need  not  apologize  for  his  existence  in  the  presence  of  either 
the  engineer  or  the  lawmaker,  for  his  work  is  more  constructive 
than  theirs."  "The  .  .  .  energy  of  human  nature  which 
tends  ...  to  waste  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  whims  .  . 
vice  and  luxury  .  .  .  needs  to  be  tamed,  harnessed  and 
put  to  work.  This  is  a  task  of  even  greater  importance  than 
that  of  taming  and  harnessing  the  winds,  the  tides,  and  the 
water-falls."  For  productive  value — our  atheistical  radical 
friends  notwithstanding — the  Fear  of  God  has  few  equals. 
If  the  Christian  Church  will  provide  saints  and  preachers  as 
efficiently  as  we  hope  the  commuuity  will  provide  its  sociologi- 


cal experts,  we  may  look  forward  to  an  effective  alliance  be- 
tween intelligence  and  faith  in  the  cause  of  social  reform. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton. 


APROPOS  OF  SOCIALISM. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  one  of  the  Editors.) 
People  seemed  better  able  to  understand  a  Quaker  who  is  a 
C.  O.  ("a  Quaker  girl  has  some  right  to  be  a  pacifist")  than 
to  understand  a  Quaker  who  is  in  sympathy  with  socialism 
(whether  with  a  big  or  little  S.).  That  is  too  wild.  It  is  like 
having  a  reverently  buried  Pilgrim  Father  rise  up  and  say: — 
"I  am  an  I.  W.  W." 


THE  FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

It  is  certainly  too  early  to  tell  what  effect  the  war  has  had 
on  the  Young  Friends'  Movement,  but  one  can  already  begin 
to  see  what  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  did  for  the  Society 
of  Friends  during  the  war. 

In  the  years  before  the  war  it  was  my  privilege  to  come  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  Movement  in  England 
and  with  those  of  the  Hicksite  and  Pastoral  Friends  in  America. 
There  was  a  sense  of  groping  in  our  spirit  then.  It  was  hard 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Movement  to  tell  what  was  its  pur- 
pose, just  where  it  was  leading,  but  now  with  the  wisdom  of 
retrospect  one  can  see  that  quite  unconsciously  it  was  pre- 
paring for  the  unexpected  emergency.  I  recall  one  evening 
in  England,  during  Eighth  Month,  191 2,  when  my  friend, 
Wilfred  Hinde,  took  me  on  his  motorcycle  from  Street  to  the 
meeting  at  Long  Sutton,  and  how  we  sat  on  a  wall  by  the  road- 
side and  looked  across  wistfully  at  the  grey  walls  of  llchester 
Gaol,  where  in  1661,  according  to  Besse  and  Braithwaite, 
two  hundred  and  ten  Friends  were  imprisoned  at  one  time. 
Those  walls  were  the  subject  of  our  talk  as  we  ate  our  picnic 
supper  in  the  long  English  twilight.  What  was  the  modern 
substitute  for  the  discipline  of  gaol,  that  could  crystallize 
the  Young  Friends'  Movement  with  some  of  the  strength 
that  had  marked  these  first  "publishers  of  truth?"  Life  seemed 
too  easy  in  those  unsuspecting  days  of  peace.  Motion  needs 
friction,  so  physicists  teach  us,  and  few  obstacles  helped  the 
Young  Friends'  Movement  move.  We  had  no  wish  for  mar- 
tyrdom, we  did  not  seek  excuses  for  asceticism,  and  yet  we 
lacked  the  reality  of  cross-bearing.  Many  of  our  minor  testi- 
monies seemed  dead  issues  and  we  needed  new  ones.  The  cul- 
tivation of  spiritual  life  and  religion  was  all  well  enough,  but 
there  was  nothing  challenging  or  heroic  that  could  make  the 
unexplained  awakening  of  young  Quakerism  influential  be- 
yond our  own  membership,  or  even  beyond  a  small  circle 
within  it.  Was  it  that  we  needed  leaders  to  take  the  place  of 
John  Wilhelm  Rowntree  who  had  so  clearly  shown  the  power 
of  leadership  before  he  died?  Or  was  it  the  application  of  our 
ideals  to  service  that  was  lacking?  All  this  was  just  two  years 
before  the  war.  And  for  two  more  years  we  continued  our  con- 
ferences, our  tramps,  our  study  circles  and  wondered  whither 
it  was  leading.  'As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,"  so  it  was  with 
us  until  the  very  day  that  the  storm  broke.  For  main  of 
us  the  war,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  has  answered  those 
questions.  In  Exeter,  not  many  miles  from  old  I  llchester  gaol, 
my  friend  Wilfrid  Hinde  has  been  serving  his  fourth  sentence 
to  hard  labor  as  a  C.  O.  Life  has  not  been  easy  or  idle  for  an) 
of  us.  There  have  been  real  crosses  to  bear,  there  has  been 
practical  work  to  do,  and  there  has  been  no  surplus  tune  to 
cultivate  the  soul,  except  perhaps  in  jail.  We  cannot  boasl  of 
how  we  have  met  the  emergency  and  vet  no  one  will  den)  that 
our  record  would  not  have  been  even  as  good  as  it  has  been  1! 
we  had  not  awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  life  and  of  the  life 
of  our  Society.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  every  young 
man  in  England  sent  by  the  Young  Friends'  Cent ral  Com- 
mittee to  America  in  the  \  ears  before  the  war  has  been  sen  infl 

terms  in  English  jails,  or  that  1  he  w  ork  of  I  he  Vmei  ican  1  riends 
Service  Committee  originated,  as  far  as  America  w  as Ooncei  nod. 
in  our  own  Young  Friends'  Committee  in  Philadelphia,  It 
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is  safe  to  say  that  the  young  Friends  who  accepted  military 
service  in  any  part  of  the  world  were  those  who  had  never 
been  "reached"  by  the  Young  Friends'  Movement. 

All  this  can  be  said  in  humility,  and  with  deep  appreciation 
for  those  of  our  members,  younger  or  older,  who  have  not 
maintained  our  testimony  for  peace.  But  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Society  and  for  the  service  of  Quakerism  to  man- 
kind 1  believe  the  future  lies  with  the  absolutists.  There 
is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  abandonment  of  Quakerism,  but 
it  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  the  inconceivable  pressure  of 
public  opinion  any  small  group  of  Friends  should  so  resolutely 
refuse  to  accept  even  temporarily  the  philosophy  of  militarism. 
Pacifists  are  Christians  who  take  their  Christianity  so  seriously 
that  they  cannot  become  soldiers.  And  that  fidelity  to  Quak- 
erism and  that  desire  to  achieve  a  grounded  Christian  expe- 
rience, which  have  marked  the  Friendly  C.  O.,  are  in  some 
degree  at  least  due  to  the  Young  Friends'  Movement. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  this  particular  manifesta- 
tion of  Christianity  is  too  passive  and  negative.  Is  it  there- 
fore no  vindication  of  a  creative  and  positive  religion?  Crosses 
are  never  positive,  nor  are  they  an  end  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  often  revelations  of  positive  strength.  What  could 
have  been  more  negative  than  the  cross  on  Calvary?  and  yet 
it  has  served  as  a  window  to  reveal  the  highest  qualities  of 
God. 

Yet  the  cross  is  not  always  the  severest  test.  We  may  find 
it  harder  to  live  out  our  principles  than  to  suffer  for  them.  Just 
as  the  war  does  not  really  end  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  so  our 
Quaker  duty  does  not  end  with  the  demobilization  of  our 
reconstruction  workers  in  France,  or  with  a  modern  Quaker 
jail-delivery  in  England.  The  old  question  will  soon  return, 
Whither  are  we  aiming?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Society? 
What  shall  we  prepare  for?  We  are  no  prophets  of  the  fu- 
ture, but  if  we  can  read  the  recent  past  this  lesson  is  plain  to 
us,  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  unknown  is  the  following 
of  individual  and  collective  aspirations  for  spiritual  life  and 
knowledge.  If  Young  Friends  are  to  prepare  for  the  many  new 
problems  that  already  confront  them,  and  for  the  even  more 
serious  testing  of  their  faith  that  may  yet  arise,  let  them  "mind 
the  light"  and  lay  the  broad  foundation  of  genuine,  sensitive, 
personal  religious  life.  That  is  the  true  preparedness  for  ser- 
vice or  for  suffering. 

Indeed,  that  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  for  all  ages.  Young 
Friends  are  humbly  aware  that  their  assets  are  not  achieve- 
ments but  ambitions.  I  do  not  construe  the  recent  article  on 
the  "New  Conservatism"  as  any  comparison  of  the  young 
and  old.  It  is  the  comparison  of  two  attitudes.  We  know 
that  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  is  not  really  as  young  as 
we  are,  and  that  it  owes  everything  to  the  liberality  of  older 
Friends  who  prepared  the  way  for  it  and  who  encouraged  it. 
It  has  no  monopoly  on  the  radicalism  or  the  spirituality  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  Our  generation  is  just  as  much  in  danger 
of  getting  the  "executive  mind"  and  the  materialistic  bias 
and  the  habit  of  compromise  whenever  we  are  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  authority.  Our  institutions  reflect  pretty  accurately 
the  actual  state  of  Society.  If  they  are  interested  in  material 
things  it  has  been  because  our  membership  has  been  inter- 
ested in  those  things.  If  our  membership  as  a  whole  were 
more  intellectual  or  more  spiritual  our  schools  would  show  it 
in  their  own  life.  Though  the  ideals  of  our  schools  are  high, 
and  though  we  wish  them  to  maintain  a  moral  leadership,  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  rise  much  above  the  level  of  their  source — 
their  patrons  and  friends.  It  would  be  pitiful  for  us  to  try  to 
make  our  children  good  Friends  without  being  good  Friends 
ourselves.  And  so  even  if  no  new  emergencies  like  that  just 
past  arise,  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  will  have  plenty 
to  do  in  overcoming,  not  the  faults  of  the  past,  but  our  own 
shortcomings,  our  intellectual  laziness,  our  compromise  with 
the  second  best  in  ourselves.  It  will  require  all  the  stuff  of 
the  martyrs  to  win  this  victory  over  ourselves.  This  is  the 
world  we  are  to  overcome  with  our  faith.  As  Faber's  quaint 
hymn  puts  its: 


Faith  of  our  fathers!    Living  still 

In  spite  of  dungeon,  fire  and  sword; 
O,  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy 

Whene'er  we  hear  that  glorious  word! 

Our  fathers,  chained  in  prisons  dark, 

Were  still  in  heart  and  conscience  free; 
How  sweet  would  be  their  children's  fate 

If  they  like  them  could  die  for  thee! 

Faith  of  our  fathers!    We  will  love 

Both  friend  and  foe  in  all  our  strife; 
And  preach  thee,  too,  as  love  knows  how, 

By  kindly  words  and  virtuous  life. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury.  , 


Let  me  so  live  that  when  Thy  call  shall  come 

I  shall  not  shirk  the  duty  that  is  mine, 
But  speak,  instead,  with  hps  that  have  been  dumb, 

Knowing  the  call  is  Thine. 

Let  me  so  live  that  when  Thy  still  small  voice 
Shall  whisper  in  my  heart,  I  shall  not  fear, 

But  welcome  in  the  message  and  rejoice, 
Feeling  that  Thou  art  near. 

Let  me  so  live  that  every  word  of  mine 

Shall  shadow  forth  Thy  presence  in  my  heart; 

Grant  me  to  do  each  day  a  task  of  Thine, 
Loving  my  humble  part. 

— By  a  Young  Friend. 


Highways  and  Bypaths. — I  used  to  think  of  the  "Straight 
and  Narrow  Way"  as  a  highroad  with  walls  on  either  side  to 
shut  out  all  things  harmful,  now  I  know  it  is  a  footpath  lead- 
ing directly  over  one  problem-mountain  after  another  with 
easy  by-paths  at  every  step  leading  to  courses  downward. — ■ 
Sarah  Balderston  Harker. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN  WHO  LOVE  FRIENDS'  MEETING 

No  one  who  has  attended  Arch  Street  Mid-week  Meeting 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  Aimwell  School  Girls.  From 
the  moment  they  march  in  until  they  march  out  their  attitude 
is  reverent  and  earnest  and  responsive.  Here  are  some  para- 
graphs that  they  have  written  about  Friends'  Meeting.  They 
are  printed  exactly  as  the  children  wrote  them,  and  are  kindly 
shared  with  us  by  their  teacher,  Lucy  B.  Child,  who  has  com- 
municated her  own  appreciation  of  the  meeting  to  them. 

Twelve-year  old  girl — 

I  feel  that  we  should  have  meeting  because  it  helps  and 
teaches  us  the  way  to  live  and  how  to  follow  Christ.  I  feel 
that  in  meeting  where  we  are  not  disturbed  we  can  listen  for 
Christ  so  we  can  live  closer  and  know  His  will  better  and  have 
more  faith  and  obey  His  voice  more  willingly. 

Eleven-year  old  girl — 

Meeting  makes  me  think  of  what  I  have  done  wrong  and 
makes  me  think  of  the  Bible  lesson  and  makes  it  clear  to  me. 
Meeting  is  a  great  help  to  me.  Meeting  is  very  necessary  in 
my  life. 

Twelve-year  old  girl — • 

I  would  rather  be  here,  because  God  can  speak  to  us  in  our 
hearts.  When  I  first  came  I  did  not  understand  it  so  well. 
I  have  noticed  that  someone  in  meeting  has  always  spoken 
of  something  in  reference  to  our  Bible  Work.  And  this  is 
because  God  tells  them  in  their  hearts  what  to  speak  about. 

German  Catholic  child — 

I  would  rather  be  here  instead  of  being  at  school  because 
when  I  am  in  meeting  I  am  alone  and  can  think  better  about 
our  Dear  Father.  When  I  was  in  Public  School  I  didn't 
learn  any  thing  about  Bible,  but  when  I  came  here  I  learn  a 
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great  deal  of  our  Dear  Heavenly  Father.    In  meeting  there 
is  a  lady  who  speaks  very  kind,  and  it  makes  me  feel  in  my 
heart  that  when  1  grow  older,  1  could  be  kind  to  everybody 
and  even  when  I  am  a  child.    I  love  meeting  very  much. 
Eleven-year  old  girl — 

Meeting  is  very  important  to  hear  the  voice  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  and  to  sit  quiet  and  listen  for  some  message  that 
God  want  us  to  distribute  to  somebody-else,  and  at  school 
we  are  most  always  busy  and  cannot  think  or  hear.  A  lady 
once  said  that  to  humble  ourselves  and  worship  is  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else  and  that  impressed  my  mind  very 
much. 

Catholic  child — 

I  would  rather  be  at  meeting.    The  quietness  of  it  gives 
us  a  chance  to  think  of  God. 
A  little  Catholic— 

In  my  mind  meeting  is  a  great  help  to  us  because  when  we 
sit  quiet  and  listen  we  can  hear  our  Lord  speaking  in  our 
hearts  and  I'd  rather  have  meeting  than  be  in  school,  for  when 
we  listen  to  our  Lord  He  will  help  us  more  and  more  and  a 
great  deal  more. 

NOTES. 

On  Fourth  Month  1 1,  1919,  the  Mission  Committee  of  Ten 
invited  the  Student  Volunteers  and  others  particularly  con- 
sidering Missions  as  a  life-work  to  meet  Alice  G.  Lewis  from 
Tokio,  Friends'  Girls'  School. 

After  supper  we  considered  together  the  general  subject, 
"What  Constitutes  a  Missionary  Call?"  We  decided  that 
it  was  illogical  to  expect  a  supernatural  kind  of  compulsion 
to  work  abroad  and  to  settle  down  on  a  home  job  with  no 
attempt  to  know  that  it  also  was  the  will  of  God  for  our  lives; 
that  the  scope  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  whole  world — 
Philadelphia  and  Mito  and  Vladivostok — and  that  not  one 
genuine  Christian  could  afford  to  drift  in  the  line  of  least 
resistance  without  questioning  earnestly  just  where  God 
needed  his  life  most.  One  of  the  Volunteers  present  told 
very  simply  and  frankly  how  the  call  came  to  her.  She  ex- 
plained the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  which  has  brought 
effectively  the  program  of  Missions  before  collegians  for  some 
thirty  years. 

Alice  Lewis  spoke  to  us  of  the  qualifications  for  foreign 
workers,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  one  cannot  carry  the 
Christian  message  to  others  until  it  possesses  one's  own  soul. 
She  spoke  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  the  Tokio  Mission  as 
being  a  young  man  (or  a  young  married  couple)  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  men's  dormitory  and  to  work  among  the  University 
students  as  successor  to  Horace  Coleman;  a  young  man  as 
Secretary  for  the  Mission  to  take  Herbert  Nicholson's  position; 
and  a  teacher  for  the  Girls'  School. 

The  meeting  opened  and  closed  with  a  period  of  earnest 
prayer  that  we  might  know  the  will  of  God  for  our  lives  and 
"rise  and  follow  Thee  whithersoever  Thou  goest." 

We  want  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  the  Student  Volun- 
teers in  our  Yearly  Meeting.  Furthermore,  we  need  the  fel- 
lowship of  one  another  in  this  great  life-purpose.  At  present 
we  know  of  ten  Young  Friends  here  who  have  not  yet  gone  to 
the  field,  but  who  feel  quite  sure  that  their  path  lies  thither- 
ward. Will  Young  Friends  please  keep  us  in  touch  with  their 
plans? 

Any  who  wish  to  know  further  particulars  of  the  openings 
on  the  foreign  field  or  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
may  apply  to  the  Young  Friends'  Secretary  for  arrangements 
for  personal  conference  with  qualified  advisers  or  inquire  of 
the  following  members  of  the  Young  Friends'  Mission  Com- 
mittee : — 

James  F.  Walker,  Chairman,  Westtown,  Pa.;  Margaret  H. 
Bacon,  162  Queen  Lane,  Germantown;  Helen  P.Cooper, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Frances  D.  Elkinton,  Moylan,  Pa.;  Arthur 
E.  James,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  R.  Barclay  Moon,  Morrisville, 
Pa.;  A.  Ernest  Nicholson,  Westville,  N.  J.;  Esther  B.  Rhoads, 
159  W.  Coulter  Street,  Germantown;  Horace  D.  Webster, 
Friends'  Hospital,  Frankford,  Pa. 


Young  Friends'  Office. — Come  and  see  how  we  have 
expanded.  Through  the  kindness  of  Friends'  Institute  we 
now  have  a  great  deal  more  light  and  oxygen  to  share  with  our 
guests.  The  partition  between  the  two  first-floor  rooms  melts 
away  and  reappears  at  will,  reminding  us  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  Monthly  Meeting  shutters  in  ye  olden  meeting- 
houses.   Come  and  hold  joint  session. 

Furthermore  we  have  had  another  gift.  The  Book  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  presented  us  to 
date  with  sixteen  brand-new  books  and  more  to  follow.  They 
are  for  the  particular  uses  of  the  Young  Friends'  Groups  that 
are  using  the  pamphlet  on  Discussion  Topics,  issued  last  Fall 
by  the  Young  Friends'  Committee.  You  may  have  noticed 
the  little  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  subject.  These 
books  are  now  assembled  for  reference.  Come  in  and  browse. 
If  you  haven't  read  Violet  Hodgkin's  "  Book  of  Quaker  Saints" 
or  A.  Neave  Brayshaw's  "Personality  of  George  Fox,"  not 
to  mention  the  others,  you  have  a  glad  adventure  into  the 
early  Quaker  enthusiasms  before  you.  These  books  can  all 
be  ordered  now  from  the  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street.  This 
little  beginning  of  a  Young  Friends'  Reference  Library  will 
help  us  to  discover  books  we  want  to  own.  It  may  be  that 
someone  will  want  to  give  us  the  complete  set  of  the  Swarth- 
more  Lectures  or  some  of  Rufus  Jones's  books,  or  others  that 
touch  the  present  need  vitally.  We  do  thank  the  Book 
Committee  for  the  following  books: 

The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism — Wm.  Braithwaite. 

The  Present  World  Situation— John  R.  Mott. 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints — L.  V.  Hodgkin. 

Newer  Ideals  of  Peace — Addams. 

The  Story  of  Quakerism — E.  B.  Emmott. 

War  and  Its  Alleged  Benefits — J.  Novicow. 

A  Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel — Walter  Rauschenbusch. 

The  Meaning  of  Prayer — Fosdick. 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master — Fosdick. 

The  Arm  of  God. 

Friends  Beyond  Seas — Hodgkin. 

The  Gospel  for  a  Working  World — Harry  F.  Ward. 

Christ  and  War — Wm.  E.  Wilson. 

What  is  Quakerism? — Edward  Grubb. 

New  Wars  for  Old — John  Haynes  Holmes. 

The  Day  of  Our  Visitation — Littleboy. 

The  New  Social  Outlook — Morland. 


As  announced  before  Yearly  Meeting  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Westtown  Conference  and  the  Haverford  Summer  School 
might  both  be  held  at  Westtown  this  Spring. 

As  it  has  since  been  decided  to  make  extensive  changes  in 
the  buildings  at  the  School  this  conjunctive  plan  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee 
decided  on  Fourth  Month  1 1,  1919,  to  omit  entirely  the  West- 
town  Conference  this  Spring.  The  Haverford  Summer  School 
will  be  held  at  Haverford  Sixth  Month  16  to  Sixth  Month 
23,  1919.    We  hope  many  young  Friends  will  attend. 

A  number  of  considerations  entered  into  this  decision.  The 
original  expectation  was  that  the  Westtown  Conference  should 
be  held  not  as  a  matter  of  course  every  year,  but  when  a 
particular  need  arose  which  we  felt  could  best  be  ministered 
to  in  this  way.  Last  year  during  the  searching  days  of  the 
war  it  seemed  peculiarly  necessary  to  draw  apart  and  feel  the 
fellowship  of  others  who  had  taken  by  deep  conviction  an 
unpopular  and  difficult  stand. 

This  year  problems  of  Reconstruction  face  us  and  manifold 
programs  arc  offered  in  baffling  variety.  Possibly  by  another 
year  we  may  be  able  to  see  a  clearer  course  through  the  man 
with  the  help  of  the  young  Friends  returned  from  the  task 
overseas.  In  the  meantime,  the  alternative  is  suggested  this 
Spring  and  Summer  of  working  more  intensive!)  in  the  local 
neighborhoods  and  more  extensively  through  other  Yearly 
Meetings.    The  purpose  of  this  is  two-fold: 

1.  To  discover  and  develop  leadership  within  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 
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2.    To  use  leaders  in  work  beyond  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  possibilities  are  suggested 
for  the  consideration  of  Young  Friends. 
Intensive: 

1.  Quarterly  Meeting  Conferences  (afternoon  and  evening 

sessions). 

2.  Pilgrimages  to  smaller  meetings  desiring  it  (First-days 
only  or  a  week-end). 

3.  Week-end  house  parties  to  consider  our  opportunity 
and  duty  in  the  present  Reconstructive  period. 

Extensive: 

1 .  A  larger  delegation  than  ever  before  to  Earlham  Con- 
ference held  Seventh  Month  25  to  Eighth  Month  4,  1919. 

2.  A  delegation  to  the  New  England  Conference,  held  at 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Sixth  Month  30  to  Seventh  Month 
6,  1919. 

3.  Visitation  of  other  places  by  individuals  with  credentials 
from  our  central  Young  Friends'  Committee. 

For  further  information  about  any  of  these  suggestions  or 
for  request  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Central  Committee  in 
working  them  out,  apply  to  Edith  Stratton,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee. 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

LOVE'S  VERY  PRESENT  HELP. 

Love's  leadings  in  the  past  rebuke 

The  doubtful  mind  to-day; 
Rememb'ring  Love  my  Potter  is, 
I  find  heart's  ease  and  solid  peace, 

However  dark  the  way. 

Love's  brooding  Spirit  wraps  me  round 

Where'er  my  footsteps  roam. 
Love's  canopy  is  everywhere. 
Love  makes  my  daily  wants  its  care, 

Love's  Presence  is  my  home. 

Why  should  to-morrow's  unborn  wants 

Cause  anxious  thoughts  to-day? 
Love's  very  present  help  will  still 
My  empty  cup  with  plenty  fill, 

And  gently  clear  the  way. 

What  harm  can  touch  a  life  at  rest 

In  Love's  Divine  decree? 
Go,  hide  thee  in  God's  fatherhood! 
Life's  skilful  Potter  worketh  good, 

And  only  good,  for  thee. 

— Max  I.  Retch. 


 CHILDREN'S  CORNER.  

Junior  Reconstruction. — The  Junior  Reconstruction 
Meeting,  held  at  Westtown  School,  Fifth  Month  3rd,  brought 
together  a  large  group  of  young  people,  and  some  parents  and 
teachers  as  well.  Perfect  Spring  weather  with  "orchards 
sweet  with  apple  bloom,"  and  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  West- 
town  campus  emerald  green  in  bright  sunshine,  added  greatly 
to  our  enjoyment. 

Guests  brought  their  lunch,  which  was  eaten  picnic  fashion 
in  Maple  Grove,  while  the  School  was  at  dinner,  and  then, 
being  joined  by  the  students,  we  sought  the  girls'  hockey 
field,  where  benches,  rugs  and  cushions  were  placed  for  the 
out-door  meeting.  When  it  was  called  to  order,  Wilbur  K. 
Thomas  spoke  to  us  of  the  Service  Committee  as  an  opportuni- 
ty for  American  Friends  to  work  together  for  a  great  cause, 
and  of  how  it  gives  to  our  young  men  and  women  a  field  of 
national  service.  In  this  way  they  may  offer  to  their  country 
one  or  two  years  of  voluntary  service  which  may  be  of  far 
more  real  value  than  that  given  under  military  orders  And 
this  need  not  be  in  foreign  lands  necessarily.  In  prison  re- 
form, in  temperance  work  (and  this  in  a  new  field,  that  of 
helping  provide  a  substitute  for  the  saloon),  in  helping  solve 


Field  Committee  P.  Y.  F.  C. — Another  evening  at  Crum 
Creek  is  planned!  Those  of  us  who  remember  the  meetings 
of  the  Young  Women's  Auxiliary  held  there  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  again  for  a  Big  Fellowship.  Please 
reserve  Sixth  Month  6,  1919,  for  a  gathering  of  Young  Friends 
around  the  large  Camp  Fire  for  supper  and  a  meeting  follow- 
ing.   There  will  be  further  notice. 


Since  Yearly  Meeting  still  another  Young  Friends'  College 
Group  has  been  formed — this  time  at  Vassar.  The  Move- 
ment grows! 


Within  the  month  two  additional  college  meetings  have 
been  visited.  Mary  Moon  spent  a  week-end  with  the  Young 
Friends  of  Oberlin  College,  and  Annette  G.  Way  and  Edith 
Stratton  with  those  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  Two  Monthly  Meetings 
have  considered  their  responsibility  toward  the  college  phase 
of  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  and  have  expressed  a  deep 
desire  to  co-operate. 

Mary  J.  Moon, 
Chairman  of  Field  Committee. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

the  problems  of  capital  and  labor,  in  work  for  the  Indian  race, 
— in  many,  many  ways  the  service  is  waiting  for  those  called 
to  and  prepared  for  it. 

As  the  expected  worker  from  the  French  field  could  not 
be  present,  we  felt  all  the  more  favored  in  4raving  Esther 
White,  so  lately  returned  from  Russia,  to  make  clear  to  us 
the  unbounded  need  of  that  great  country;  the  opportunity 
to  find  there  whatever  of  romance,  of  historic  interest,  of 
contrasted  types  of  people,  one  is  desirous  of  finding.  Above 
all  the  suffering  to  be  relieved.  Her  most  urgent  plea  was 
for  money  to  buy  food,  medicines  and  soap  that  the  diseases 
due  to  hunger  and  filth  may  be  checked.  Surely  no  one  who 
heard  her  could  fail  to  ask  the  question,  "  What  can  I  do  for 
Russia?" 

Our  thoughts  were  then  turned  to  the  special  work  of  the 
Junior  Reconstruction  Committee,  that  of  interesting  our 
young  people,  and  helping  them  to  see  their  part  in  it,  while 
still  too  busy  with  school  work  and  too  young  to  go  overseas. 

If  as  a  recent  writer,  not  a  Friend,  has  said  of  us,  we  "have 
shone  in  what  might  be  called  the  front-line  trenches  of  mercy 
and  good-will,"  we  all  want  to  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
and  faithful  in  making  the  best  use  of  it. 

Helen  D.  Potts  and  John  C.  Borton  gave  two  bright  and 
suggestive  five-minute  talks  on  the  opportunities  Summer 
vacation  days  offer  for  such  work,  and  were  followed  by  Emma 
Cadbury  summing  up  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  helpful 
suggestions  may  come  to  us  from  the  young  workers  themselves 
who  know  best  what  they  can  do.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
one  of  the  girls  present  from  Aimwell  School  suggested  to 
a  member  of  the  Committee  after  the  meeting  that  they 
should  make  a  book  from  the  best  parts  of  worn  school-readers 
and  primers.  An  extract  from  a  recent  letter  of  Edith  C. 
Moon,  which  was  read  during  the  meeting,  told  of  the  great 
demand  for  scrap-books  in  France  and  described  "little 
Gaston,"  who  had  been  shown  an  old  copy  of  a  Red  Cross 
magazine  in  the  evening,  and  who  woke  in  the  morning  calling 
out,  "Show  me  the  Book  again!" 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  ice  cream  and  cake  were  served, 
then  the  base-ball  field  was  popular;  and,  as  the  afternoon 
shadows  lengthened,  we  went  our  ways,  thankful  for  the 
hospitality  of  Westtown,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  day. 

F.  T.  R. 


What  is  Christianity?  It  is  joy,  love,  peace;  joy  so  in- 
tense, so  all-pervading,  that  pain  can  find  no  place  therein; 
love  so  deep  and  wide  that  hate  is  crowded  out;  and  finally 
the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  understanding,  a  harmony 
wherein  no  discordant  note  can  be  struck. — Jessie  Brodie, 
in  The  Venturer. 


Fifth  Month  15,  1919. 
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WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS  Publicity.  REBECCA  CARTER.  Women  3  Work- 

J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  recent  years  so  important  for  its  future,  as  the  institution 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  and  its  work  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  and  undivided  Society. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  aspects  of  the  matter;  the  one 
dealing  with  the  external  work  by  which  thousands  of  suffer- 
ers from  war  conditions  have  been  rescued  or  helped  to  a  new 
outlook;  the  other  with  the  reaction  of  such  service  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  individual  and  upon  his  religion.  The 
first  of  these  is,  to  many  of  us,  rather  a  new  aspect  of  our  re- 
ligious duty,  though  we  have  drawn  near  to  it  in  various  forms 
of  social  service, — now  seen  more  clearly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  will  never  again  lose  sight  of  that  meaning  of  "neighbor" 
shown  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  whoever  has 
most  need  of  us.  Hereafter  we  hope  we  will  never  be  content 
to  love  them  that  love  us  only,  but  will  recognize  the  greater 
privilege  of  giving  love  and  service  where  love  and  service 
are  most  needed.  As  our  work  in  France  draws  to  a  close, 
we  naturally  turn  our  attention  once  more  to  the  Jericho 
road  to  see  where  is  to  be  found  the  next  certain  man  who  has 
fallen  among  thieves.  I  suppose  none  can  question  that  the 
neighbor  most  in  need  is  Russia.  Already  our  Friends  have 
come  into  close  contact  with  a  considerable  and  representa- 
tive group  of  Russian  people  of  the  class  that  includes  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation;  and  their  work  has  made  it  plain  that  a 
service  of  loving-kindness,  entirely  separated  from  political 
problems,  reaches  the  Divine  element  in  the  hearts  of  this 
sorely-tried,  much-abused  and  greatly  maligned  people. 
There  is  also  a  call  for  service  that  we  can  give,  from  Serbia, 
from  Germany,  and  from  the  Orient;  and  the  opportunities 
all  about  us  at  home  are  unlimited. 

The  work  needed  is  indeed  world-wide;  but  we  must  not 
overlook  the  other  element  of  the  situation,  which  is  our  need 
of  the  work.  We  have  supplied  many  individuals  to  the  great 
Christian  causes,  free  religion,  free  speech,  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  temperance,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  many  others;  but  our  Society 
has  never  fully  and  officially  accepted  such  duties  to  mankind 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  recognition  of  a  universal  brother- 
hood of  men.  We  have  lacked  the  form  of  organization 
which  is  necessary  to  open  the  way  of  service  to  our  young 
folk  of  each  generation.  The  readiness  to  volunteer  on  the  part 
of  hundreds  of  our  younger  members,  has  opened  our  eyes  to 
the  injustice  we  have  done  them  in  the  past,  in  that  we  have 
let  them  go  at  once  into  their  breadwinning  occupations  on 
leaving  school  with  no  chance  to  dedicate  a  free  year  or  two 
to  human  service.  Unknowing  we  have  robbed  both  society 
and  our  boys  and  girls;  the  first,  of  their  work,  and  then  of 
the  baptism  of  unrewarded  service,  and  in  addition  to  these 
we  have  robbed  our  church  of  their  consecrated  ministry. 

May  we  not  look  to  continuing  the  work  so  well  begun? 
The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  if  continued,  can 
be  for  our  young  members  just  that  guiding  and  directing  in- 
fluence which  we  need  for  starting  them  aright  and  in  the  right 
spirit,  into  their  "reasonable  service."  A  few  months  or 
years  spent  in  helping  on  the  spread  of  Christian  civilization 


will  prepare  the  way  for  just  the  noble  manhood  and  woman- 
hood we  so  deeply  need  for  the  leadership  of  our  future. 

Jesse  H.  Holmes. 

Three  members  of  the  office  force  at  Philadelphia  have  recently  with- 
drawn: Samuel  J.  Bunting,  Jr.,  Personelle  Secretary,  Wm.  B.  Harvey, 
Farm  Furlough,  and  Robert  W.  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the  Publicity  De- 
partment. Their  several  services  to  the  work  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  are  appreciated  wherever  they  are  known. 


Who's  where  in  France?  This  is  hard  to  answer  these  days  when 
our  workers  are  emigrating  mostly  to  Verdun,  but  some  to  Germany  and 
some  home.  The  latest  issue  of  Reconstruction  (fifteen  cents)  gives  the 
list  of  workers  revised  to  Third  Month  15th.  The  same  paper  contains 
several  interesting  stories  by  the  workers. 


William  Penn's  Plan  for  a  League  of  Nations,  is  the  title  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  20,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee.  This  handsome  twenty-page  pamphlet  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  original  essay  with  notes  prepared  by  William  I.  Hull.  He  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Paris  have  been  using 
this  pamphlet  in  their  work  with  the  Peace  Conference  delegates  and 
others. 


Dorothea  B.  Jones,  who  has  been  longer  in  the  continuous  work  of 
the  Service  Committee  than  any  other  American,  first  in  the  Philadel- 
phia office  and  now  in  the  office  in  Paris,  writes  her  first  impression  of 
the  battle  area: 

"By  a  special  dispensation  I  did  get  down  in  the  Meuse  last  week-end, 
and  I  long  for  the  gift  of  being  able  to  tell  all  I  saw  and  felt.  I  had  my  first 
glimpse  of  ruined  villages,  and  I  slept  in  a  house  without  a  front  wall, 
and  I  went  to  "Palm  Sunday  Service"  with  the  people  who  had  not  kept 
Holy  Week  in  their  church  for  three  years.  "For  three  years,"  said  the 
Cure,  "you  have  borne  your  Calvary — and  now  is  the  resurrection." 
There  were  no  palms  to  be  had,  of  course,  but  each  woman  and  man 
had  a  bunch  of  box  or  a  sprig  of  pine  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  for  a  blessing. 
It  rained  in  torrents,  and  splashed  dismally  enough  through  the  hole  in 
the  roof  which  hasn't  been  entirely  stopped.  The  back  seats  were  filled 
with  German  prisoners,  who  stood  in  stolid  rows. 


As  you  go  down  the  railroad  line  and  pass  through  one  station  after 
another  where  we  have  equipes — Ste.  Menehould,  Clermont-en-Argonne, 
Les  Islettes,  Dombascle,  every  once  in  awhile  you  see  a  neat  little  Mission- 
house  in  the  midst  of  the  red  ruins,  it  gives  you  a  queer  feeling  of  proprie- 
torship. Mission  barraquem  nts  and  Mission  gardens  come  down  all 
the  way  to  the  tracks  at  Dombascle,  and  you  can  fairly  feel  the  Mission 
even  from  the  train." 


Appreciation  From  Russia. 
To  the  Representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  "Quakers,"  for  Helping 
Refugees  and  Starving  Children. 

Knowing  of  your  imminent  departure  from  Russia,  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  True  Freedom  in  memory  of  L.  N.  Tolstoy,  wishes  to  extend 
to  you  their  sense  of  deep  regard  in  the  work  so  great  in  importance,  which 
you  and  your  early-returned  comrades  have  extended  during  the  last 
few  years  to  the  Russian  people. 

Undoubtedly  all  Russian  people  who  have  had  OCOftSIOn  to  observe 
your  work  join  in  this  expression  of  sincere  regard. 

The  Quakers  have  been  connected  with  Russia  by  friendly  relations 
of  many  years'  standing.  During  the  last  one  hundred  years  more  thai) 
once  have  the  Quakers  entered  Russia  with  the  unchangeable  purpose  to 
draw  more  closely  to  the  Russian  people,  to  lean  bolter  (he  conditions 
of  their  life  and  the.  spirit  of  her  development  and  also  with  the  ami  of 
giving  groat  help  to  her  during  the  periods  of  severe  famine. 

Last  in  time,  during  the  years  of  the  great  war  and  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances, the  brotherly  intercourse  of  the  Quakers,  musl  especially 
strongly  connect  you,  the  English  defenders  and  friends  of  jvnee.  with  us 
who  arc  also  earnestly  working  and  gladly  spreading  (he  ideas  of  i>o.iee 
and  love  as  expressed  by  our  great  teacher,  L.  X.  Tolstoy.  This  sense 
of  inner  connection  with  you  was  strengthened  in  us  during  (his  ve:>r 
when  wo  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  witli  what  wonderful  energy 
you  and  your  comrades  worked  for  (he  welfare  of  the  needy  and  sulTonng 
population  of  Russia.    Now,  knowing  of  your  departure  from  Kussia. 
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wc  wish  to  dream  of  one  thing,  and  to  ask  you  one  thing,  "Come,  please, 
again  to  us  quickly." 

Accept  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  our  sincere  wish  for  your  safe  journey 
and  the  best  of  everything  from  God. 

With  brotherly  and  friendly  regards, 

The  Representatives  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
True  Freedom  in  Memory  of  L.  N.  Tolstoy. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting. — Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing held  its  sessions  in  regular  course  on  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  confirmed  the  nomination  from  the  Western  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting  of  three  Friends  as  Elders,  viz:  Edward  S.  Yarnall, 
Matilda  W.  Evans  and  Jonathan  M.  Steere. 

The  session  on  Third-day  was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  attend- 
ance^— the  deficiency  being  particularly  apparent  on  the  men's  side.  A 
number  of  Aimwell  School  children  were  welcome  additions  on  the 
women's  side.  The  ministry  in  the  meeting  for  Worship  was  varied  in 
character,  three  messages  emphasizing  the  resurrection  life,  faithfulness 
to  personal  ministry,  and  the  use  of  the  individual  man  or  woman  in  the 
service  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the  business  meeting  the  extracts 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  the  customary  attention. 
Edith  Stratton  was  appointed  as  the  Quarterly  Meeting's  representative 
on  the  new  appointment,  known  as  the  "Committee  on  Christian  Labor 
in  Foreign  Lands."  The  report  of  the  Arch  Street  Centre  gave  an  encour- 
aging account  of  that  important  work.  Two  contributions  of  one  thous- 
and dollars  each  during  the  year  had  reduced  the  indebtedness  assumed 
by  the  Arch  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 


Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Fifth- 
day,  Fifth  Month  8th,  at  Germantown.  Joseph  Elkinton  was  present, 
and  spoke  of  the  assurance  that  rises  in  our  hearts  that  through  all  and 
in  us  all  there  is  a  power  greater  than  ourselves — a  power  we  can  trust, 
whose  strength  and  love  never  fail.  Max  I.  Reich  also  spoke,  emphasizing 
the  precious  legacy  left  us  by  Christ  in  the  "peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding."  Another  Friend  reminded  us  of  the  responsibility 
that  rests  on  each  one  of  us  to  "be  still  and  know"  the  Lord.  Difficult 
as  this  is  jn  the  press  and  hurry  of  modern  life,  there  is  no  other  way  to 
gain  the  spiritual  power  that  is  so  sorely  needed  to-day.  Another  mes- 
sage laid  before  us  our  individual  need  to  experience  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
revealing  to  us  our  own  sin  in  the  light  of  Christ's  righteousness,  till  we 
cry  with  Whittier: — 

"  More  than  your  schoolmen  teach,  within 
Myself,  alas!  I  know: 
Too  dark  ye  cannot  paint  the  sin, 
Too  small  the  merit  show." 

Painful  as  this  experience  is,  it  is  the  first  step  towards  victory  and  true 
peace,  where  hatred  and  harsh  judgment  cease,  and  the  words  of  the  poet 
find  an  echo  in  the  heart: 

"Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west, 

And  I  smiled  to  think  God's  greatness  flowed  around  our  incomplete- 
ness,— 

Round  our  restlessness,  His  rest."  A.  C.  E. 


NOTICES. 

The  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends. — (Fifth  Month  6, 1919) — Notice  of  Increase  in  Participa- 
tion Limit. — The  Trustees  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  are  glad  to 
announce  that  the  Fund  is  about  to  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  set  forth  in  the  printed  plan.  This  increase  in  participation 
is  made  possible  by  additional  recent  contributions,  either  paid  or  promi- 
ised,  amounting  to  about  $20,000. 

For  teachers  aged  fifty  or  over  when  the  Plan  was  inaugurated,  and  who 
are  eligible  for  free  Retiring  Allowances  this  will  mean  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  their  Retiring  Allowances  over  the 
amount  that  would  be  paid  on  the  present  basis;  that  is,  teachers  who  have 
served  at  least  thirty  years  in  Friends'  Schools  will  be  entitled  to  a  Retir- 
ing Allowance  of  $300  per  year,  at  age  sixty,  instead  of  a  Retiring  Allow- 
ance of  $240  per  year. 

For  teachers  under  age  fifty  when  the  Plan  was  inaugurated,  the  in- 
crease in  participation  limits  will  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  Savings 
Fund  or  Life  Insurance  plans  to  the  extent  of  $8000;  that  is,  an  amount 


sufficient  to  provide  Retiring  Allowances  of  $600  per  year.  This  is  the 
amount  originally  contemplated  in  the  printed  plan. 

We  very  much  hope  that  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  to  the  new  maximum  limit,  as  we  believe  they 
have  everytliing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  such  participation. 

It  should  be  stated  that,  in  deciding  to  permit  this  additional  par- 
ticipation by  teachers,  the  Trustees  realize  that  they  are  assuming  a 
slight  risk  in  that  the  income,  even  from  the  additional  contributions,  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  demands  upon  it  should  all  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  become  participants.  We  feel,  moreover,  that  the  Retirement 
Fund  is  not  yet  sufficiently  large  to  provide  really  adequate  retiring 
allowances,  and  that  it  should  be  decidedly  increased  properly  to  fulfil 
its  function.  It  is,  so  far,  only  a  partial  step  in  the  right  direction. 
On  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 

Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 
M.  Albert  Linton,  Treasurer. 


Admission  to  Westtown  School. — Parents  who  are  intending  to 
enter  children  at  Westtown  this  coming  school  year  are  requested  to  make 
as  early  application  as  possible,  in  order  that  careful  plans  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  lessons,  room,  etc.  Beginning  this  Fall,  we  shall  again  be 
able  to  admit  pupils  who  are  below  High  School  age.  For  several  years 
younger  pupils  have  not  been  admitted,  except  in  special  instances,  as 
it  was  felt  that  the  methods  of  school  and  dormitory  life  adapted  to  older 
pupils  were  not  suitable  for  the  younger  children,  and  that  they  could 
not  therefore  be  given  adequate  care.  Plans  are  now  being  definitely 
made  for  remodelling  the  double  stone  house  down  the  Lane  as  a  dormi- 
tory for  younger  boys,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  them  suita- 
ble care  and  to  surround  them  with  homelike  influences. 

George  L.  Jones,  Principal. 

A  concern  was  laid  before  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  held 
Fifth  Month  6th,  that  it  might  be  right  to  hold  an  appointed  meeting  at 
Parkersville  Meeting-house  on  the  first  of  Sixth  Month  next.  After  care- 
ful consideration  this  was  agreed  to,  and  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  First-day  the  first  of  Sixth  Month  at  2.30  in 
the  afternoon.  A  desire  was  expressed  that  a  general  invitation  might 
be  issued.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  meeting-house  is  not  entirely 
finished,  but  the  improvements  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  insure  all  of  a 
comfortable  room  to  meet  in.  Norris  G.  Temple. 


A  cable  message  just  received  from  England,  states  that  Dr.  H.  Watson 
Smith,  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases,  expects  to  leave  for  a  brief  visit  to  America  on  Fifth  Month  21st. 
Dr.  S.  took  the  place  of  our  friend,  Theophilus  Waldemeier,  who  es- 
tablished this  Hospital  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  whose  visit  to  this  coun- 
try some  years  ago  many  of  our  friends  will  remember. 

Dr.  Smith  comes  to  this  country  to  tell  of  his  experiences  and  of  the 
work  carried  on  at  Asfuriyeh  during  the  time  of  the  War.  He  remained 
at  his  post  throughout  the  entire  time,  and  kept  the  Hospital  open  under 
many  difficulties,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  although  sorely  tried  in 
many  ways,  and  while  it  was  almost  stripped  of  everything  that  could  be 
carried  off,  the  buildings  were  undamaged  and  patients  cared  for  during 
the  entire  time. 

The  urgent  need  at  present  is  for  restocking  the  institution  with  all 
needed  supplies,  as  medicines,  bedding,  furniture,  household  linens,  and 
general  Hospital  supplies.  Repairs  to  buildings  and  some  alterations 
are  also  much  needed. 

We  trust  that  Friends  generally  will  give  Dr.  Smith  a  cordial  reception, 
and  arrange  meetings  of  either  a  public  nature  or  parlor  meetings  wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  as  his  story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country  around  the  Hospital,  which  was  made  a  centre  of  Red  Cross 
relief  during  the  War,  is  most  terrible,  and  of  a  nature  which  can  be  little 
dreamed  of  in  our  favored  land. 

Dr.  Watson  Smith's  stay  will  probably  be  very  brief  in  this  country, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  return  at  an  early  date  to  England  and  to  Palestine 
to  take  up  his  work  again,  after  a  short  furlough. 

For  arrangement  of  meetings,  address  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Robert  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Phila. 


A  meeting  for  Divine  worship  is  appointed  to  be  held  in  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house, Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  on  First-day,  Fifth  Month  25th,  at 
three  o'clock  p.  m.  by  order  of  a  Committee  of  Haddonfield  and  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Joshua  S.  Wills,  for  Committee. 


Fifth  Month  15,  1910, 
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Grow  your  own  Vegetables 


Vera 


Your  country  needs  all  the  food  you  can  raise.  Save 
time  and  labor,  and  produce  larger  and  better  crops  by  using 

Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tools 

ai        *>'a"et  *'*"•  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe  made. 
A  hand-machine  whose  durable  construction  enables  a  man,  woman, 
°r\v°n  t0  cult'vate  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
W  ill  more  than  save  its  cost  the  first  season  in  time  and  labor 
saved. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  ?£&7£L 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doine 
actual  farm  and  garden  work,  and 
describes  over  55  different  tools, 
including1  Seeders,  Wheel- Hoes, 
Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-, 
Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding 
Cultivators^  Write  postal  for  it 
today  1 


Westtown  Alumni  Association 

-  1918  - 

TheWesttown  Alumni  Association  1886 
The  Westtown  OldScholars  Association  189 


ALL  WESTONIANS 
PLEASE  REMEMBER 

J Alumni  Reunion  at  Westtown, 
Fifth  Month,  24th. 

2nd'  "old  scholars"  and  grad- 

uates automatically  members  of 
our  New  United  Association. 

3rd '  Become  a  contributing  mem- 
ber and  help  our  committees 
carry  out  the  important  work 
they  have  to  do  for  Westtown. 

£fJl  .  The  New  Westonian  is  sent 
free  to  those  who  contribute 
$5.00  or  more.  Send  check  to 
Samuel  H.  Brown,  Treasurer, 
Westtown,  Pa. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
WESTTOWN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


"W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALM 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals* 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


R.  C.  Ballioger 


John  A.  Stratton 


Ernest  R.  Yarnall 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    .    .    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Organized  1865 


THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Endowments  Matured  in  1918 


$3,307,534 


The  satisfaction  of  these  Policy- 
holders is  a  valuable  assistance  to 
Provident  Agents,  who  do  not  have 
to  theorize  about  what  is  the  best 
form  of  policy.  They  quote  the 
Hindsight  of  these  satisfied  Policy- 
holders. 

Average  Age  at  Maturity  of  Endowments 
issued  in  1918 — 63. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


H  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

office  and  yard 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


^MONTHLY  FOLDER 

mailed  out  regularly,  will 
keep  y  ou  in  touch  with  your 
prospects  and  bring  in  the 
business.  We'll  tell  you 
how — and  prepare  and 
print  them  for  you. 
Put  us  to  the  test! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia 
J.  Linton  Engle,  President 


Where  to  Buy  Your  Bonds 

"T^HE  extraordinary  care  with  which 
we  investigate  securities  before 
offering  them  to  our  clients  is  a  strong 
feature  of  our  national  bond  service. 

Our  bond  men  are  always  glad  to  talk 
to  you  about  your  investment  problems. 

Our  latest  offering  sheet  will  be 
sent  you  upon  request  for  PF-22S 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Office*  in  48  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Cheatnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  908 4 X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


A  Family  Houst  »/  EstaHtshei  Reputation. 
Open  Tknutkoul  lit  Year. 


SATHAS  L  J  ONUS, 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO.                      RAILROAD  AND 

BANKERS                               PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

FOR 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

JAMES  P.  MAGILL 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  JR, 

i       d  r%  v  n.  live      1 1 N  v  do  1  IVI  EL  IN  1  • 

LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  TTrr, —  

FULL     PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 

Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.    No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored  j 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women.  j 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique  J 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School,  j 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to  j 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
!    they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 

Vacation  Time  is  Near. 

REMEMBER 
The  Extra  Pair  of  Glasses  and 
Avoid  Annoyance  This  Year. 

QUICK, 
ACCURATE  SERVICE. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle, 

Incorporated 

918  Chestnut  Street,   -  Philadelphia. 
OPTICIANS  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Let  Me 
WM      Help  You 

CV7     T     ft  jS    _TTJ_ .  .  

W.  J.  Macwatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic          -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"Durable  as  Iron" 

X1AKJJW1L.JV  05  IVLAVjilfJl*  VAJ. 

1220  Market  Street 

1  Ul    1\C11L   BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 
In  the  pines  and  on  the  lake,  for  6th,  7th  and  8th  months. 
Boating  and  Fishing.    Apply  to  M.,  care  The  Friend, 
207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test  ? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

VARMAI  T    PATMT  fTiMPANTV 
I  AKIN  ALL,  r  A  UN  1   LUIVlr  A1N  I 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST     PHILADELPHIA  PA 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th, 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona                n                Spruce  1641 

DL'l  J  l  L*  »  ^ 

r  hiladelphia  s 
Representative  Store 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

j       SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

"pOR  RENT— Furnished  House,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  for 
"     the  summer;  9  rooms,  all  conveniences,  sleeping  porch, 
corner  lot,  100x200  feet;  lawn,  garden,  fruit,  garage. 
Address  B.  S.  DeCod, 

144  E.  Oak  Ave.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TTTTANTED — A  Friends'  family  of  three  adults  would 
'  "     like  to  take  charge  of  a  suburban  home  during  the 
summer  while  the  owners  are  away. 

Address  R.  S.  F., 
Care  "  The  Friend,"  207  Walnut  Place. 

TXT  ANTED — A  matron  for  Friends'  Home,  Newtown, 
W  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  by  Fifth  Month  1,  1919.  A 
mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters  would  be  considered. 
Address  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Newtown,  Pa. 

TTiOR  SALE— HOUSE  AND  LOT,  LANSDOWNE,  PA., 
"     No.  132  N.  Lansdowne  Avenue,  one-half  square  from 
Meeting-House  and  School;  12  rooms;  all  conveniences. 
Lot  70  feet  front.    Price,  $7,500;  $5,000  may  remain  on 
mortgage.    Apply  to  Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  adjoining  prop- 
erty. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

TTTANTED — A  position  as  a  companion,  or  care  of  an 
W  invalid,  or  as  housekeeper.    Address  S,  office  of  The 
Friend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front     -      Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 

TT7 ANTED — A  managing  housekeeper  for  Friends'  Seleot 
VV  School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  Ninth  Month  1st. 
Applications  to  be  made  to  Walter  W.  Haviland,  Principal, 
140  North  16th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

"Practical  Mysticism." 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  in  his  article  in  No.  45  of  The  Friend, 
entitled,  "A  Two  Days'  Business  Meeting  Without  Motion  or 
Voting,"  concentrates  attention  again  on  the  plea  made  by 
T.  Edmund  Harvey  that  the  Reconstruction  Service  of  Friends 
should  be  Friendly  in  its  method  as  well  as  in  its  message.  It 
was  William  James,  was  it  not?  who  characterized  George 
Fox  as  a  "practical  mystic?"  Before  this  characterization 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  in  his  able  life  of  Fox,  had  emphasized  the 
fact  that  Fox  was  probably  greater,  as  we  measure  greatness, 
in  the  method  of  "church  administration"  developed  by  him, 
than  in  his  message  of  the  "  Inner  Light."  The  message  at 
least  was  a  revival.  Fox  and  his  colleagues  freely  cited  au- 
thorities to  show  that  it  did  not  originate  with  them.  The 
manner  of  conducting  meetings  "without  motion  or  voting" 
may  have  had  a  succession  from  apostolic  times,  but  it  was  a 
succession  very  much  obscured  under  mountains  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal practice.  Fox  gave  the  method  vitality  and  made  it  so 
much  a  Quaker  discovery  that  a  learned  Cardinal  at  Rome 
two  centuries  afterward  put  his  finger  on  it  as  the  specific 
mark  of  Quakerism  when  he  asked  William  Jones  to  explain  it. 
Is  it  now  to  come  as  a  reflex  of  our  Service  in  Europe  as  a  new 
discovery  to  American  Quakerism  ?  The  drift  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  America  the  past  fifty  years  has  undoubtedly 
been  away  from  this  great  foundation  principle  of  Christianity. 
The  principle  can  be  obscured,  we  all  well  know,  in  the  most 
conservative  type  of  meeting.  Our  Society  has  made  it  clear 
enough  that  formality  is  not  escaped  by  a  mere  protest  against 
form.  A  deliberate  substitution  of  an  incompatible  method, 
however,  so  as  to  put  ourselves  in  line  with  general  "church 
activity,"  is  doubtless  the  present  danger.  Certain  kinds  of 
efficiency  may  be  promoted  in  this  way,  but  our  special  mis- 
sion and  service  may  be  sacrificed.  We  know  of  no  section  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  that  may  not  profitably  ponder  this 
situation  that  our  young  Friends  in  Europe  have  brought  so 
prominently  into  the  foreground.   Shall  we  not  all  turn  back 


the  pages  of  The  Friend  and  re-read  T.  Edmund  Harvey's 
compelling  plea?* 

J.  H.  B. 

*See  No.  24,  page  290. 

Luxury  Tax. 

The  new  luxury  tax  meets  us  at  every  turn.  It  brings  to 
light  in  our  fellow-men  an  infinite  variety  of  character  from 
those  who  hardly  notice  it  to  those  who  seem  violently  agitated 
at  its  exactions.  Some  trades  people  feel  that  it  has  put 
them  under  intolerable  burdens,  others  make  it  the  occasion 
of  nothing  more  than  a  passing  jest.  How  many  of  us  realize 
that  it  may  mean  a  most  valuable  ethical  training  for  us 
in  a  direction  of  great  significance?  A  famous  literary 
character,  John  Galesworthy,  is  warning  our  country  against 
the  degeneracy  of  what  he  calls  "purse-proud  power."  One 
of  the  great  snares  to  this  degeneracy  is  the  easy  love  of 
luxury.  It  is  a  ditch  into  which  we  all  fall — so  difficult 
do  we  find  it  to  discriminate  between  necessity  and  luxury 
in  an  advancing  civilization.  Now  one  need  not  claim 
that  the  act  of  Congress  defining  luxury  exhibits  any  great 
degree  of  wise  discrimination.  The  point  of  possible  advantage 
to  us  does  not  rest  in  accepting  the  decisions  of  the  law.  Will 
the  act  force  us  in  any  practical  way  to  challenge  ourselves  and 
our  families  and  to  seek  out  the  dangerous  pit-falls  that  beset 
us? 

In  England  and  France  before  the  war  a  very  determined 
movement  was  perceptible  "with  the  best  people"  to  deliver 
children  at  least  from  the  handicap  of  luxury.  This  movement 
had  a  positive  program.  It  devised  a  new  type  of  school  from 
which  surplus  luxury  was  excluded  of  course.  But  the  point 
of  such  schools  was  not  in  any  way  to  exaggerate  prohibitions. 
The  daily  activities  were  so  framed  that  luxuries  became  a 
hindrance  to  the  things  the  children  wanted  to  do.  Their 
success  in  games,  in  occupational  lines,  in  school  studies  was 
advanced  by  simple  food,  plain  clothing  and  simple  surround- 
ings. The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  opened  up  something  of 
the  wealth  of  unused  energy  in  child  life.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  shall  we  put  our  young  people  back  into  the  harness  of 
old-time  convention,  or  shall  we  study  the  possibilities  of  a 
simpler  life  in  which  luxuries  lose  something  of  their  lure? 

 t   J.  H.  B. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  ISAAC  SHARPLESS. 

Not  long  ago  announcement  was  made  that  the  Book  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting's  Representative  Meet- 
ing was  planning  to  issue  a  number  of  modern  Quaker  books, 
to  be  called  "  The  Pennsbury  Series,*'  and  to  he  edited  bj 
Isaac  Sharpless.  The  first  volume  is  now  ai  hand,  from  the 
press  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  entitled.  "  Political  I  e.ulers 
of  Provincial  Pennsylvania,'  by  Isaac  Sharpless. 

The  publication  of  the  various  books  of  the  series  will 
doubtless  draw  the  attention  of  Friends  freshly  to  t  he  "  history, 

present  position  and  outlook  of  the  Societj  "  and  there  IS  a 
special  timeliness  in  the  appearance  of  this  Stud)  of  eight  oi 
the  active  leaders  of  the  "Holv  Experiment."  written  by  one 
who  has  made  early  Pennsylvania  history  lus  particulai  field. 
Thoughtful  people  the  world  over  arc  Wrestling  with  the 
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fundamentals  of  government,  political  and  economic,  and  our 
own  Society  of  Friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  earnestly 
striving  to  determine  the  basis  of  a  truly  Christian  order  of 
society,  one  evidence  of  which  is  the  proposed  establishment  by 
a  group  of  English  Friends  of  the  "New  Town"  community, 
whose  aims  of  greater  freedom  and  fulness  of  life  than  ordinary 
conditions  permit  are  essentially  those  of  William  Penn's 
experiment. 

It  is  probably  easier  to  see  how  the  Christian  spirit  may  be 
applied  to  social  and  even  to  industrial  matters  than  to  political 
life,  and  there  are  not  a  few  Friends  interested  in  political 
progress,  who  are  unable  to  discover  the  practicability  of  the 
Christian  approach;  by  such  the  book  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest,  for  the  author  states  clearly  that  this  is  the  problem 
he  is  attacking.  He  says,  "The  names  of  the  Quaker  poli- 
ticians in  this  book  have  been  selected  with  the  view  of  showing 
the  applicability  (or  otherwise)  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
government  of  the  principles  which  to  some  extent  ruled  their 
lives." 

In  reading  the  book  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  those 
Friends  faced  different  problems  from  those  now  in  political 
life.  They  usually  had  no  great  difficulty  in  being  elected  to 
office  and  they  were  generally  able  to  pass  such  legislation  as 
they  desired,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  act  as  representatives  for 
people,  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  whom  did  not  agree  with 
their  scruples  on  war,  oaths,  etc.  After  about  seventy  years 
the  situation  as  regards  war  and  oaths  became  so  acute  that 
with  few  exceptions  Friends  gave  up  their  leadership  in  politics. 

WhaOconclusions  does  the  author  reach  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  those  Friends?  He  says,  "As  a  whole  the  experiment 
succeeded.  .  .  .  Their  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  their  penal  and  hospital  sys- 
tems, the  large  material  good  which  accompanied  their  man- 
agement and  the  general  tone  of  their  public  life  afford  a 
favorable  judgment  upon  their  experiment."  But  he  also 
says,  "As  in  politics  in  general  there  was  temporizing,"  and 
he  states  that  the  whole  experience  "would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  application  of  the  Quaker  conscience  to  state  affairs 
in  a  non-Quaker  community  is  impossible."  He  also  quotes, 
apparently  with  some  reluctance,  "The  method  of  Chris- 
tianity does  not  lend  itself  to  those  accommodations  and 
compromises  without  which  nothing  can  be  done  in  politics." 
He,  however,  holds  that  this  "does  not  prove  that  Friends 
may  not  accept  many  posts  in  government,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  which  need  not  touch  on  their  convictions  and  in 
which  they  may  render  signal  service.  They  may  also  bring 
the  attention  of  a  nation  to  the  moral  issues  of  the  day,  a 
task  for  which  Friends  with  the  ancient  sort  of  standards 
would  seem  to  have  great  advantages."  Perhaps  there  is 
reference  here  to  what  may  be  accomplished  by  voluntary 
associations  of  earnest-minded  people,  a  non-political  method 
of  work  which  appeals  to  many  Friends  more  than  political 
life,  which  is  effective  in  developing  a  right  public  opinion 
and  is  not  so  severe  a  strain  on  the  conscience. 

One  hesitates  to  conclude  that  the  participation  in  politics 
of  provincial  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  indicates  that  the 
objective  results  secured  for  the  people  of  the  provinces  were 
excellent,  but  that  the  effects  of  apparently  unavoidable  com- 
promises were  detrimental  to  the  religious  growth  of  those  who 
took  part,  yet  the  lesson  seems  to  point  that  way.  Perhaps, 
again,  there  is  a  hint  of  a  solution  in  the  remark  that  "  In 
England  where  they  [Friends]  had  no  political  power,  when 
laws  went  against  them  they  protested  and  suffered.  The 
method  had  been  effective  and  Quaker  scruples  were  often 
crystallized  into  legislation."  It  may  be  that  this  quieter, 
slower  method,  which  is  more  productive  of  the  growth  of 
Christian  character,  is  also  the  more  effective  one  in  the  long 
run. 

The  closing  suggestion  in  the  Introduction  may  offer  the 
clue  we  are  seeking.  It  is  that  just  as  to  many  a  Friend  min- 
ister in  the  past  there  has  been  Divinely  opened  the  condition 
and  need  of  some  one  present  at  a  meeting,  so  may  we  not 
"believe  that  when  a  company  of  dedicated  souls  sitting  in 


quiet  with  all  worldly  voices  and  desires  hushed,  unitedly 
expecting  instruction  from  above,  and  their  whole  being  at- 
tuned to  its  reception  and  awaiting  its  deliverance,  should 
have  the  feeling  which  is  evidence  that  their  community 
duties  pointed  in  a  certain  direction?"  Accept  also  the  idea 
of  many  workers  that  "laws  as  immutable  as  gravitation  de- 
termine sociological  conditions,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  find  and 
apply  them  and  that  Christian  experience  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it  than  with  the  movements  of  the  planets."  Then, 
the  conviction  is  expressed,  "  If  we  could  join  together  on  the 
one  hand  the  sources  of  enlightenment  which  seem  to  have 
been  effective  with  Friends  of  the  past,  and  on  the  other  the 
modern  ideas  about  the  reign  of  law  and  the  lessons  of  history 
as  contributory  and  influential,  such  a  union  would  be  ir- 
resistible." 

W.  F.  W. 


THE  NATURAL  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

ROBERT  L.  PITFIELD,  M.  D. 

Commonly  when  we  speak  of  natural  phenomena  it  is 
understood  that  we  allude  to  the  physical  phenomena  of  natural 
things  upon  the  earth  as  in  the  heavens.  To  speak  of  the 
natural  phenomena  of  the  supernatural  is  a  bald  and  perhaps 
seemingly  impossible  thing  to  do.  When  we  describe  the 
lightning  a  natural  thing,  for  instance,  we  compare  its  attributes 
to  things  which  we  can  feel  or  see  near  at  hand  and  which 
can  be  in  a  way  analyzed,  confined  in  a  jar,  measured,  etc. 
That  men  might  understand  the  nature  of  God,  God  compared 
himself  to  a  father  and  called  himself  Father,  and  so  did 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  prayer. 

That  we  might  understand  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christ  called 
it  the  Comforter,  i.  e.,  the  warmer  of  hearts. 

When  anyone  for  the  first  time  comes  across  something 
entirely  new,  whether  it  be  a  substance,  a  person  or  an  ex- 
perience, he,  according  to  William  James,  in  order  to  study 
and  classify  it,  at  once  compares  it  to  something  already  known 
to  him. 

Almost  any  new  thing,  after  one  has  lived  for  awhile  in 
this  life,  can  be  compared  in  a  way  to  something  older  in 
one's  experience.  An  aeroplane  suddenly  bursting  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  sight  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen  one  or 
pictures  of  one  or  who  had  never  heard  of  such  things,  would 
at  once  be  compared  by  him  to  a  giant  bird.  If  he  had  never 
seen  a  flying  bird  or  insect  he  would  be  at  once  perplexed, 
mystified  and  perhaps  terrified. 

A  hundred  things  in  the  every-day  life  of  even  a  school  gir 
would  mystify  and  terrify  such  a  sturdy  spirit  as  that  of  Juliu 
Caesar,  were  he  suddenly  to  come  to  life  again.    With  what 
could  he  compare  a  locomotive  rushing  at  sixy  miles  an  hour, 
or  the  mysterious  and  sudden  ringing  of  a  telephone  bell? 

All  of  the  emotions  which  stir  the  human  heart  differ  from 
one  another.  Any  one  experiencing  intense  fear  for  the  first 
time  cannot  compare  it  with  anything  else  that  he  has  known, 
it  is  not  like  worry  or  rage,  yet  all  three  of  these  emotions  hav 
common  attributes.  They  react  in  somewhat  the  same  wa 
upon  the  human  body,  and  yet  he  must  compare  fear  to  them. 
Any  sudden  emotion,  joy,  rage,  hate,  indeed  all  emotions 
cause  a  violent  outpouring  of  secretion  from  certain  glands — 
the  body  called  endocrine  glands.  These  secretions  in  turn 
affect  the  brain,  heart,  the  skin,  the  pupils  and  the  muscles. 
The  heart  distends,  throbs  and  burns,  the  skin  flushes  or 
blanches  or  perspires,  the  tissues  tremble,  so  does  the  voice, 
pupils  dilate.  The  reactions  may  be  so  severe  that  the  in- 
dividual, as  is  well  known,  might  die.  By  these  symptoms 
the  individual  learns  to  know  them  and  very  often  to  dread 
them. 

Almost  all  of  the  emotions  cause  a  burning  of  the  heart,  a 
feeling  of  distension,  fullness  mayhap  pleasurable  within  the 
bosom,  and  often  depressing  and  painful. 

I  am  reminded  of  that  sweetly  pathetic  incident  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  two  disciples  went  to  the  village  of  Emaus 
and  on  the  way  met  the  risen  Lord  and  knew  Him  not  until 
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afterward  when  their  eyes  were  opened.  "And  they  said 
one  to  another,  "did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  while  He 
talked  with  us  by  the  way  and  while  He  opened  to  us  the 
Scriptures.'"  Not  only  did  emotions  cause  heart  burnings  in 
those  days  as  now,  but  the  Divine  afflatus  emanating  from 
Christ  did  also. 

Probably  when  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  they  burned 
with  the  tire  that  kindled  them  when  Christ  before  His  death 
was  with  them,  and  by  this  glowing  warmth  were  they  enabled 
to  identify  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  Jesus  left  them. 

To  what  can  it  be  compared?  What  things  in  this  world 
cause  the  heart  to  burn  with  pleasurable  feelings.  What 
animates  the  breast  other  than  perfect  love?  Nothing!  God 
is  manifest  in  all  His  works,  the  sea  is  His  and  He  made  it. 
Looking  across  it  men  say: 

"Listen!  the  Mighty  Being  is  awake 
And  doth  with  His  eternal  motion  make 
A  voice  like  thunder  everlastingly." 

In  "the  meanest  flower  that  blows"  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  Creator's  existence  and  His  plan  and  power; 
thus  God  plays  upon  instruments  that  are  natural,  but  not 
human.  Every  thump  of  one's  heart  is  but  a  tribute  to  His 
goodness  and  might.  But  where  in  all  creation  is  there  any 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  save  in  the  heart  of  man. 
It  is  the  instrument  upon  which  the  Spirit  plays  solely.  It 
glows,  hums  and  becomes  radiant  under  Its  influence. 

When  John  the  Baptist  baptized  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  like  a  dove  upon  the  head  of  our  Saviour.  Again 
in  the  day  of  Pentecost  "there  came  a  sound  from  Heaven 
as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind."  "And  there  appeared  unto 
them  cloven  tongues  like  fire  and  It  sat  upon  each  of  them." 

In  nature  the  various  manifestations  of  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere  are  spoken  of  as  the  natural  phenomena  of  this 
element.  With  perfect  propriety  and  due  reverence  we  can 
speak  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  comparing 
it  for  the  reasons  of  study  to  those  things  in  the  natural  world 
which  most  resemble  it  in  some  of  its  manifestations.  The 
parallel  is  short,  nothing  compares  with  it  except  in  a  trivial 
way,  human  love  for  human  kind  swells  the  heart  and  com- 
pels men  to  be  lovely,  noble,  long-suffering  and  kind,  but  it 
is  not  holy.  Electricity  in  its  manifold  subtle  and  wonderful 
manifestation,  speeding  like  light,  penetrating  matter,  felling 
trees,  driving  huge  ships,  carrying  the  voice  across  continents 
and  messages  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  not  like  it;  its  service 
is  not  always  holy.  Both  are  forces,  nor  is  the  new  element 
radium,  the  wonder  of  the  age,  like  unto  it,  but  in  that  it 
gives  off  an  emanation  which  illuminates,  warms,  penetrates, 
it  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  this  wonderful  and  Divine 
force. 

If  a  little  vial  containing  radium  bromide — a  white  powder, 
was  put  in  my  hand,  how  would  I  or  any  one  else  distinguish 
it  from  any  other  white  chemical  powder?  Radium  has 
many  strange  properties.  Its  energy  is  great;  in  nine  years  a 
grain  of  it  will  produce  8oo  times  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
by  the  instantaneous  combustion  of  an  equal  amount  of  the 
best  coal.  One  grain  gives  out  133  calories  (heat  units)  in  one 
hour  and  yet  loses  nothing  appreciably  in  weight  in  this 
period.  The  emanation  of  radium,  of  course,  is  included  in 
this  experiment.  The  emanation,  in  fact,  produces  three 
times  the  number  of  calories  that  radium  does  itself ;  a  quantity 
of  it  which  does  not  weigh  one-one-hundred  thousandth  part 
of  a  grain  gives  out  enough  energy  to  produce  visible  effects 
in  a  darkened  room.  Radium  produces  burns  if  left  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin;  it  shrivels  up  tumors,  cures  skin  diseases 
of  a  certain  kind;  it  has  healing  powers.  The  emanation  is 
like  a  gas  in  that  it  can  be  withdrawn  from  a  closed  vessel 
and  kept  in  another,  if  tightly  corked. 

The  simplest  electrical  instrument  ever  devised  is  a  gold 
leaf  electroscope,  which  consists  of  a  small  strip  of  gold  foil 
suspended  in  the  middle  from  a  rod  and  contained  in  a 
vacuum. 

If  a  piece  of  radium  bromide  half  as  heavy  as  a  grain  of 


wheat  be  so  subdivided  into  many  parts  so  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  whole  earth  has  a  portion,  and  if  this 
portion,  or  one-billionth  of  a  grain  be  brought  near,  but  not 
touching,  the  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  diverge  widely; 
it  thus  manifests  its  presence  and  the  electroscope  is  a  sure 
and  certain  detector  of  the  presence  of  radium.  And  yet  the 
white  powder  which  acts  in  the  electroscope,  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic plate  or  fluorescent  screen  otherwise  cannot  be  told 
from  salt  or  sodium  bromide  or  any  white  chemical  salt.  It 
may  produce  warmth  if  the  amount  is  large  and  it  will  redden 
the  skin  if  long  in  contact  with  it. 

Radium  imparts  radiance  to  other  substances,  causing 
them  to  glow  in  the  dark,  notably  phosphide  of  zinc  and 
some  others.  The  rays  from  this  substance  penetrate  at 
will  heavy  metals,  printing  photographs  through  a  pile  of 
shillings  four  inches  in  height.  All  of  these  wonderful  proper- 
ties given  off  in  the  form  of  rays,  alpha  beta  and  gamma,  all 
possessing  different  qualities  if  they  had  been  known  and 
exhibited  a  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered 
supernatural.  A  man  possessing  radium  and  showing  what 
it  could  do  three  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  been  stoned 
or  worshipped.  This  giving  off  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat 
and  light  and  other  effects  goes  on  year  after  year  without 
any  appreciable  loss  in  weight,  and  yet  we  know  that  all  of 
these  wonderful  properties  are  produced  by  its  decay,  and 
degeneration  into  something  else  (Helium),  and  its  ultimate 
end,  after  thousands  of  years  of  activity,  is  thought  by  many 
physicists  to  be  lead — dross. 

But  it  plays  not  on  the  heart.  Many  emotions,  sound, 
electric  waves,  radium  emanation,  reach  and  traverse  our 
sensoria  unperceived.  The  still,  small  voice  may  speak  and 
we  not  hear  it.  A  wireless  message  from  Honolulu  to  Wash- 
ington may  go  quite  unperceived  right  through  our  bodies. 
We  might  in  our  travels  stand  upon  a  mass  of  pitchblende 
containing  the  worth  of  a  prince's  ransom  in  radium  and  the 
rays  from  it  would  uninfluence  our  senses  in  the  slightest 
degree.  We  must  be  attuned  to  all  these  subtle  but  powerful 
influences  through  the  medium  of  instruments,  else  they  go 
by  like  the  flash  of  a  falling  star — this  is  true  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  futile  to  try  to  measure  the  Divine  afflatus  as 
we  do  all  mundane  forces,  it  is  contained  in  nothing  but  the 
human  heart.  It  is  the  only  chosen  instrument  upon  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  plays,  there  are  no  alpha  beta  and  gamma 
rays,  the  vibratory  periods  of  which  have  all  been  measured 
by  scientists.  There  is  nothing  like  a  fluroscope  to  study 
it  with,  nor  an  electroscope  to  detect  its  presence.  It  cannot 
be  handled,  imprisoned,  dissected  or  weighed,  it  is  not  polariz- 
able,  and  has  not  a  single  physical  attribute  other  than  its 
power  over  the  heart  of  man.  It  cannot  be  bought,  this  in- 
effable thing  of  no  substance  and  yet  it  is  the  most  precious 
of  all  things.  1 1  penetrates  prison  walls  and  prints  the  loveliest 
visions  on  the  minds  of  those  hitherto  of  the  vilest. 

God  .  .  .  sends  wind  and  rain.  His  beneficence 
"brightens  the  sunshine."  He  rocks  the  world  with  an  earth- 
quake and  we  know  that  He  is  God.  He  is  the  author  of  all 
natural  phenomena: 

"God  the  all  terrible,  Thou  who  ordainest, 
Thunder  Thy  clarion,  lightning  Thy  sword." 

But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  peculiarly  human  in  its  visitations 
and  investments. 

The  heart  of  man  reacting  with  burnings,  bursts  with 
rapture,  glows  and  overflows  only  if  it  is  pure  and  yielding 
to  its  influence,  thus  does  it  become  the  detector  and  indicator 
of  the  Divine  afflatus.  To  be  on  fire  with  it,  to  be  filled  with 
it,  is  the  Divinest  gift. 

Some  natures  are  so  sensitive  to  the  Spirit,  so  attuned  to  its 
slightest  breath  or  effulgence  that  they  are  filled  with  unspeak- 
able joy,  it  is  their  constant  guide  and  aid.  lis  habitat  while 
solely  in  the  heart  is  never  in  the  unclean  hearts  of  men  at 
Monte  Carlo  or  in  brothels.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
the  humblest  may  feel  it  and  know  it.  while  the  mightiest 
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may  be  unwarmed  and  unvisited  in  the  faintest  degree  be- 
cause they  have  not  attuned  themselves  unto  it. 

While  it  blinded  Paul,  it  again  protected  him  against  the 
virus  of  the  deadly  viper;  still  it  must  be  invited  to  enter  its 
habitats  which  must  be  clean  and  as  unsullied  and  bright  as 
the  gold  foil  in  an  electroscope. 

Furthermore  the  natural  history  of  the  Holy  Spirit  actuating 
through  the  minds  of  men,  contains  no  records  where  it  ever 
slew  anybody.  It  pulls  no  triggers,  makes  no  bayonet  thrusts 
and  never  sank  ships  or  burned  and  devastated  homes  of 
even  the  most  sinful.  It  is  ever  living,  shielding,  stimulating, 
healing,  comforting,  guiding.  It  cannot  destroy  any  more 
than  God  can  lie,  it  is  not  its  nature.  It  reacts  on  sin  in  the 
most  violent  way,  it  is  its  deadliest  antidote.  It  actuates  men 
to  brave  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  to  endure  all  kinds  of  dangers 
and  misery.  It  is  ever  a  "kindly  light  amid  the  encircling 
gloom."  No  eye  has  ever  perceived  it  since  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (at  least  there  is  no  record  of  its  presence  being  at 
all  visible)  any  more  than  the  emanations  of  radium  can  be 
seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  Unlike  the  latter  substance  it  is 
not  the  product  of  decay  and  death,  but  is  the  effulgence  of 
eternal  life.  It  leaves  no  dead  dross  when  it  is  spent,  it  is 
never  spent.  If,  then,  one  has  the  temerity  to  liken  this  great 
force,  this  gift  of  God,  to  anything  else,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  nothing  like  it,  the  parallel  to  radium  is  profane  and  unholy. 
But  the  latter  has  properties  which  merely  illustrate  some  of 
the  Divine  attributes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  comparison 
is  ephemeral  and  dies. 

To  love  alone  has  it  any  similarity,  love  makes  life  a  joy, 
it  binds  other  people  to  him  who  has  it.  Its  work  is  seen  on 
every  hand,  but  itself  is  never  seen,  its  rays  make  radiant 
screens  of  men's  faces,  but  it  never  makes  men  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  angels,  love  never  does  this  unless  it  is  God's  Love 
and  that  is  what  this  radiant  Spirit  is. 


PREPAREDNESS. 

God,  the  Eternal  Right,  command  us  now, 
Here  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  we  stand. 

Custom  and  greed  cry  loud  for  armament, 
And  fear  makes  mock  at  our  defenseless  land. 

The  sons  of  war  may  one  day  cross  our  sea — 

God  of  the  Past,  dare  we  depend  on  Thee? 

Lo,  it  is  midnight  in  a  garden  black, 
And  one  in  grip  of  hell  stands  undismayed! 

A  sword,  rejected  lying  at  his  feet, 
And  angel  legions  deem  to  give  him  aid 

He  makes  his  choice  in  earth's  supremest  hour, 

And  journeys  forth  to  Calvary— and  power! 

Our  time  has  come  to  choose — God  help  us  now! 
"Who  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword! " 
And  every  land  since  history  began 

Has  proved  the  sure  fulfillment  of  that  word. 
We  arm,  and  peace  turus  back  a  thousand  years; 
We  arm,  and  die — the  victim  of  our  fears! 

Throw  down  thine  arms,  O  Nation  of  God's  hopes! 

We  will  not  change  our  land  to  ages  dead; 
But  trusting  Love,  dare  the  onslaughts  of  hell, 

Like  Him  who  trod  for  us  the  wine-press  red, 
And  count  it  glory,  though  we  shed  our  blood, 
So  earth  shall  reap  eternal  brotherhood! 

— Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 


The  death  of  Jesus  gives  the  answer,  "Without  limit"  to 
the  question,  "How  long  am  I  to  repay  hate  with  love?" — 
Wm.  E.  Wilson,  from  The  Venturer. 


A  man  is  not  truly  victorious  until  he  has  mastered  the  art 
of  harnessing  prosperity  and  gladness  as  well  as  the  art  of 
defeating  adversity  and  disappointment. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

a  department  conducted  by  john  t.  emlen. 

Lynching. 

{A  Statement  by  a  Committee  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia.) 

"During  the  last  four  years  the  thoughts  of  the  world  have 
been  turned  in  one  direction,  and  its  efforts  have  been  largely 
concentrated  in  the  attempt  to  bring  the  awful  struggle  of 
the  nations  to  a  close  by  force  of  arms,  or  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  conflict.  It  may  be  partly  for 
this  reason  that  we  in  America  have  neglected  some  problems 
which  deserve  our  serious  attention.  Among  the  most  press- 
ing of  these  is  the  problem  of  eradicating  from  our  land  the 
awful  crime  of  lynching.  There  were  more  than  sixty-five 
lynchings  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  year. 

"The  hanging  of  men,  women  and  children,  the  torturing 
and  burning  alive,  for  even  a  serious  offense,  is  terrible  to 
contemplate  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  all  civilized  lands. 
In  most  cases  the  crime  is  committed  upon  an  untried  person, 
sometimes  for  a  very  slight  offense,  sometimes  for  only  a 
suspected  offense. 

"The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  during 
one  of  the  sessions  of  its  late  Yearly  Meeting,  directed  a  portion 
of  its  time  and  thought  to  this  great  national  crime  of  lynching. 
It  felt  this  sin  to  be  a  shameful  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  our 
beloved  land;  it  felt  its  injustice  and  barbarity  to  its  helpless 
victims,  be  they  innocent  or  guilty,  and  its  brutalizing  and 
degrading  effect  on  those  who  perpetrate  the  crime  and  on 
the  thousands  who  often  gather  to  see  their  fellow-beings 
tortured  and  killed.  Above  all  it  felt  this  thing  to  be  intoler- 
able and  wounding  beyond  our  power  to  conceive,  to  the 
Infinite,  Eternal  Spirit  whose  children  are  not  white  alone, 
nor  black  alone,  but  of  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and 
people. 

"A  Conference  on  this  subject  was  held  in  New  York  City 
on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Fifth  Month,  1919.  The  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  have  no  official  connection 
with  this  conference,  but  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it. 
The  hope  that  there  would  be  a  large  attendance  of  people 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  earnestly 
seeking  wisdom  and  courage  from  God  and  the  uplifting  power 
of  His  love  was  realized.  So  alone  can  they  be  led  aright  in 
their  effort  to  destroy  forever  this  awful  thing,  and  to  remove 
from  our  land  the  shameful  blot  now  resting  upon  it. 

"Chairman  of  Committee,  Esther  Morton  Smith. 
"Secretary  and  Treasurer,  D.  Robert  Yarnall,  Yarnall- 
Waring  Co.,  Mermaid  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa." 

A  Committee  was  appointed  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  this  year  to  do  whatever  they  can  by  use  of 
protest  or  otherwise  in  the  interest  of  abolishing  lynching. 
An  earnest  appeal  was  made  that  "this  Meeting  enter  into  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  iniquitous  practice  of  lynching 
and  the  spirit  that  prompts  it,  that  has  been  so  noticeably  on 
the  increase  in  several  States  during  the  past  few  months." 
The  following  were  appointed  on  the  Committee: 

Esther  Morton  Smith,  Chairman,  D.  Robert  Yarnall,  Sec- 
retary, Hannah  P.  Morris,  Agnes  L.  Tierney,  Ann  Sharpless. 
Anne  T.  Griffith,  Frances  Tatum  Rhoads,  Anna  Walton, 
Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Morris  E.  Leeds,  Benjamin  F.  Whitson, 
George  Vaux,  Jr.,  John  T.  Emlen. 

The  statement  by  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  lynch- 
ing was  sent  to  all  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  towns  of  over 
2,000  in  the  United  States,  to  all  the  religious  weeklies  and 
to  the  Yearly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  different  branches 
of  Friends.  Visits  by  members  of  the  Committee  are  planned 
to  some  of  the  conferences  of  other  religious  bodies.  Four 
delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Conference  on  Lynching  in 
New  York  City.  Statistics  with  regard  to  lynching  are 
being  gathered  from  different  sources. 


Fifth  Month  22,  1919. 
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Freedmen's  Night. 

On  Second-day  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  on  the  night 
known  as  Freedmen's  Night,  a  joint  meeting  was  held  in  the 
interests  of  the  organizations  conducted  by  Friends  of  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets,  tor  the  Negroes. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett  gave  an  interesting  address  summarizing 
the  work  and  future  plans  of  the  Benezet  House  Association, 
Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans,  Christiansburg  Industrial  School, 
and  the  Cheyney  Training  School.  He  brought  out  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  these  four  organizations  are  directed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  colored  children  of  all  ages.  The  community 
work  at  Benezet  House  includes  among  its  other  activities, 
work  for  infants  and  very  young  children.  The  work  of  the 
Shelter  is  for  orphan  girls  somewhat  older— Christiansburg  is 
a  boarding  school  with  grammar  and  high  school  grades,  and 
Cheyney  is  a  training  school  for  teachers. 

Professor  Kelly  Miller,  of  Howard  University,  showed  by 
his  address  on  Education  the  ability  and  clearness  of  thought 
which  can  be  attained  by  a  full-blooded  Negro. 

Friends,  the  New  Insurgency  and  the  Negro. 

The  editorial  entitled  "The  New  Conservatism,"  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Friend,  calling  Friends  to  a  new  spiritual 
life  in  connection  with  their  meetings  and  with  the  swiftly 
moving  world  to-day,  calls  to  mind  an  evening  recently  spent 
with  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Editor  of  The  Nation.  As  he 
traveled  from  place  to  place  in  Germany  he  found  the  people 
with  whom  he  talked  thinking  deeply  but  with  many  points 
of  view.  There  were  two  things,  however,  on  which  he  said 
almost  all  of  them  agreed.  One  was  that  the  Kaiser  and  his 
old  associates  in  the  Government  could  never  be  permitted 
to  return  again,  and  the  other  was  that  the  church  had  proved 
itself  a  failure.  Many  of  them  said  that  its  doors  should  be 
closed  and  that  some  form  of  service  cultivating  a  sound 
ethical  system  should  be  established. 

As  the  people  of  this  country  have  looked  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  see  where  the  leadership  would  come  from,  some  have 
expected  to  see  it  come  from  statesmen,  some  from  labor, 
some  from  the  socialists  and  some  from  other  radical  groups, 
but,  sad  to  say,  few  have  expected  to  see  any  important  change 
brought  about  by  the  church.  Losing  or  partially  losing  faith 
in  the  church  they  have  turned  to  other  movements  to  bring 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  These  new  movements  often 
have  the  aim  of  Jesus  and  are  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  of  faith.  Sometimes  they  have  these  in  a  greater 
sense  than  the  church  has,  and  yet  many  who  go  into  them 
and  share  in  them,  and  rejoice  that  they  have  gone  into  them 
and  shared  in  them,  realize  that  they  do  not  find  the  fullness 
of  the  spirit  and  presence  of  Jesus  which  can  give  them  their 
greatest  effect  and  can  make  their  growth  continuous  without 
back  currents. 

Among  Negroes  as  among  whites  there  is  a  great  radical 
movement  to-day,  and  it  is  toward  a  greater  degree  of  democ- 
racy and  brotherhood.  The  majority  have  not  thought  of  a 
changed  industrial  or  social  order.  Their  new  vision  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  this  earth  is  connected  with  the  same 
industrial  system  that  we  have  at  present  except  that  dis- 
criminations against  any  race  are  wiped  out.  They  do  not 
see  the  justice  of  bars  against  any  groups  or  races  in  business, 
employment,  education,  amusements  or  in  worship,  and  most 
important  of  all  to  them  is  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  brother- 
hood. They  resent  the  opposite  of  these  with  intense  bitter- 
ness and  with  increasing  boldness.  The  tendency  of  many 
is  to  yield  to  their  sense  of  bitterness  and  of  pride,  even  though 
it  takes  them  further  from  their  goal.  They  withdraw  "into 
their  shells"  with  a  feeling  of  hate  which  we  usually  cannot 
read  in  their  faces.  To  use  a  popular  slang  phrase,  they 
"Jim  Crow"  the  whites.  This  may  seem  to  some  to  be 
desirable,  but  in  reality  it  is  raising  the  kind  of  bars  which 
have  made  the  nations  of  Europe  fight  against  each  other 
and  may  make  the  great  races  of  the  world  light  at  some  future 
time. 


Surely  the  Society  of  Friends  has  a  message  for  the  Negro 
and  white  groups  which  are  working  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  Our  Society  has  stood  during  the  war  for  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  love  and  brotherhood,  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  Jesus.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  Jesus  which  conquer  and  by  which  we  can  come  to  His  goal. 
On  account  of  our  tradition  and  experience  these  things  should 
be  easier  for  us  than  for  some  others.  Can  we,  as  we  work 
side  by  side  with  them,  bring  this  message  to  others? 

A  CHINESE  GIRL'S  EXPERIENCES. 

Canton,  Third  Month  18,  19 19. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: — 

The  following  was  written  by  one  of  my  wife's  pupils  at 
the  Canton  Christian  College,  and  is  an  accurate  account  of 
her  experiences.  The  serious  illness  was  appendicitis,  for 
which  I  treated  her  first  at  the  College  and  later  at  the  Canton 
Hospital.  The  experiences  of  this  girl  are  similar  to  those 
of  many  other  students  under  our  care  here.  We  believe  the 
account  will  interest  the  readers  of  The  Friend. 

Wm.  W.  Cadbury. 

There  lived  in  China  a  girl,  whose  name  was  Suet  Hung  or 
"Snow  Bird."  She  was  the  youngest  one  of  her  family,  so 
her  parents  loved  her  very  much.  Her  two  brothers  and 
sister  loved  her  dearly  because  she  was  of  a  lively  temper. 
She  was  so  happy  and  gay  that  she  did  not  know  what  was 
sorrow,  and  her  family  was  glad  over  this. 

When  she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  began  to  be  fond  of 
thinking.  After  she  thought  so  much  she  became  nervous. 
Although  she  was  nervous,  yet  she  was  thinking  every  day. 
By  and  by  she  became  sad  and  sorry.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
this  world  was  full  of  sadness  and  doubt. 

She  began  to  study  when  she  was  ten  years  old.  Four  years 
later  she  was  all  changed  because  of  her  thinking.  She 
changed  her  happiness  into  sadness  and  gay  heart  into  a 
sorrowful  one.  She  worried  about  anything  which  happened 
to  her.  She  thought  that  she  was  a  sinful  girl  and  could  not 
be  cleansed.  Then  she  had  no  desire  to  live.  She  wanted 
to  kill  herself  many  a  time.  There  was  no  reason  for  her  to 
feel  so.  Her  parents,  brother  and  sister  loved  her  still  so 
much.    She  did  those  things  always  unknown  to  her  dear  ones. 

No  sooner  had  she  become  sad  than  Dr.  Eddy  came  to 
China,  she  changed  again.  She  knew  now  there  was  a  way 
to  hope  for.  Then  she  began  to  study  the  Bible.  At  first 
she  did  not  believe  in  God  and  Christ.  She  thought  that  the 
Gospels  were  good  teaching,  but  she  did  not  think  that  God 
was  a  true  Heavenly  Father  of  all  men. 

After  she  had  studied  the  Bible  two  years  she  began  to  go 
to  church,  to  observe  the  Sabbath.  She  believed  in  God  now, 
but  still  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  join  a  church. 
She  did  everything  just  like  a  Christian.  One  who  saw 
her  and  did  not  know  about  her  would  think  that  she  was 
a  real  Christian.  Yes,  she  was  a  real  Christian  in  heart,  but 
still  she  was  not  brave  enough;  it  was  because  she  knew  that 
she  had  to  make  a  public  confession,  but  she  was  afraid  of  her 
family.  Her  family  opposed  Jesus  Christ  very  strongly.  For 
this  reason  she  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  join  a  church. 

One  day  she  was  reading  the  Bible  to  "Come  unto  me  and 
ye  shall  be  saved,"  she  felt  a  voice  saying,  "Go  and  take  tins 
step.  Decide  before  men,  and  God  will  save  you."  1  hen  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do  for  she  was  still  weak.  She  was 
afraid  her  family  would  not  support  her.  for  she  was  Studying 
in  school  and  she  could  not  support  herself. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Eddy  came  again  to  China.  Then  she  de- 
cided to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  her  Saviour.  She  though! 
now  it  was  the  time  for  her  to  decide  and  co\\\d  not  wait  an\ 
longer.  So  she  did  decide  in  school  and  begged  her  parents 
and  brothers  to  let  her  join  a  church.  But  her  parents  and 
brothers  answered  her  dreadfully.  The\  said  it  she  wanted 
to  be  a  Christian,  they  would  not  accept  her  as  then  daughter 
or  sister,  and  one  of  her  brothers  said  it  sin-  was  baptized  he 
would  kill  her,  and  the  other  said  that  he  would  drive  her 
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from  home  and  would  not  take  care  of  her  any  more.  She 
was  sad,  of  course,  for  she  worried  about  her  family.  She 
then  prayed  very  hard  and  asked  God  to  live  in  the  hearts  of 
her  parents  and  brothers.  After  receiving  her  brothers' 
words,  she  wrote  to  them  saying  that  she  was  still  their  sister, 
although  they  did  not  love  her,  yet  she  loved  them  the  same 
as  before  or  even  more.  Her  parents  were  now  softened  and 
asked  her  to  go  home. 

Fortunately,  when  she  went  home  she  did  not  see  her  two 
brothers.  If  she  met  them  they  would  prevent  her  from  going 
back  to  school,  for  they  planned  to  take  her  out  of  the  school. 

About  four  weeks  later  she  became  ill — terribly  ill.  When 
she  was  sick,  she  was  in  school.  Then  her  schoolmates  visited 
and  comforted  her,  and  she  said,  "  I  am  happy,  for  I  know  it 
is  God's  will.  Thank  you."  Though  she  was  so  ill  she  prayed 
for  her  family  earnestly.  This  is  what  she  asked:  "May  I 
live,  O  God.  For  as  I  know  that  my  family  is  against  Thee 
and  I  have  not  done  anything  to  them  for  your  sake." 

Then  she  was  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day.  At  last 
she  had  to  take  an  operation,  so  she  told  her  parents  concerning 
this  sickness.  This  time  her  brothers  were  softened  and  one 
of  them  went  to  her  school  to  take  her  to  the  hospital.  He 
went  to  see  her  every  day  many  a  time.  After  the  operation 
she  had  to  rest  a  great  deal,  so  she  did  not  go  back  to  school. 
By  and  by  Summer  vacation  came,  anchby  and  by  the  vacation 
was  over.  So  she  prepared  everything  to  go  to  school,  but 
it  had  happened  to  her  that  her  family  did  not  like  to  support 
her  to  study  in  the  Christian  school.  They  said  they  would 
not  support  her  unless  she  confessed  that  her  belief  in  God  was 
wrong.  They  would  not  support  her  to  study  in  the  school  in 
which  she  was  studying  when  she  confessed  these  words. 

She  was  very  strong  in  trusting  God  so  she  did  not  listen 
to  them.  She  said  she  would  rather  die  than  to  say  that  she 
would  not  believe  in  Christ.  She  held  very,  very  tight  to  her 
desire.  She  would  never  fail.  Then  she  went  back  to  school 
without  the  help  of  her  family,  She  asked  for  a  scholarship 
in  school  and  worked  a  little  besides.  She  prayed  to  God 
earnestly  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  asking  God  to  make  her 
family  feel  that  God  is  love.  After  she  prayed  so  much  her 
parents  were  very  much  softened,  and  they  began  to  think  • 
that  her  belief  in  God  was  all  right;  but  still  her  brothers  were 
against  Christ  very  strongly. 

I  think  her  brothers  will  believe  in  God,  too,  afterwards.  It 
is  because  she  had  acted  out  so  bravely  and  trusted  in  God  so 
firmly. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


THE  SECRET  OF  HAPPINESS. 
Are  you  almost  disgusted  with  life,  little  man? 

I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  trick 
That  will  bring  you  contentment,  if  anything  can — 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

Are  you  awfully  tired  with  play,  little  girl, 

Weary,  discouraged  and  sick? 
I'll  tell  you  the  loveliest  game  in  the  world — 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

Though  it  rains  like  the  rain  of  the  flood,  little  man, 

And  the  clouds  are  forbidding  and  thick, 
You  can  make  the  sun  shine  in  your  soul,  little  man — 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

Though  the  skies  are  like  brass  overhead,  little  girl, 

And  the  road  like  a  well-heated  brick, 
And  all  earthly  affairs  in  a  terrible  whirl — 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

— Copied  from  The  Australasian  Friend. 


LISTEN. 

Among  the  things  that  this  day  brings 

Will  come  to  you  a  call, 
The  which,  unless  you're  listening, 

You  may  not  hear  at  all: 
Lest  it  be  very  soft  and  low, 
Whate'er  you  do  where'er  you  go, 
Be  listening. 

It  may  be  that  a  little  child 

Whom  you  shall  meet  to-day, 
Is  dropping  tears  of  baby  grief 

That  you  can  wipe  away. 
Or,  if  the  call  should  come  to  you 
So  sweet  a  service  thus  to  do, 
Be  listening. 

It  may  be  but  to  clasp  a  hand, 

Where  such  a  clasp  is  needed; 
It  may  be  you  can  warn  a  soul, 

Where  counsel  goes  unheeded; 
Oh,  lest  to-day  this  call  should  come, 
Awake,  asleep,  abroad,  at  home, 
Be  listening. 

It  may  be — hardest  task  of  all — 

To  stand  from  out  God's  way 
While  others  rightly  do  the  work 

Wherein  you  failed  to-day; 
But  if  the  call  should  e'en  be  this, 
Think  only  that  the  voice  is  His. 
Be  listening. 

Then  whatsoe'er  the  call  may  be, 

The  service  small  or  great, 
To  cross  the  seas  and  speak  God's  love, 

To  smile,  to  rule  a  state — 
When  God  shall  come  and  say  to  you, 
"Here  is  the  thing  that  you  must  do," 
Be  listening. 

— B.  H.  M.,  in  The  Sunday  School  Times. 


MOUNT  ASAMA. 

LLOYD  BALDERSTON. 

No  doubt  those  who  have  visited  many  volcanoes  will  testify 
that  no  two  are  alike.  Those  who  have  climbed  Asama  more 
than  once  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  never  twice  alike. 
As  I  have  studied  only  one  volcano,  and  made  the  ascent  but 
once,  it  is  perhaps  presumptuous  of  me  to  write  of  it  at  all. 

About  ninety  miles  by  rail  from  Tokio  lies  the  old  mountain 
village  of  Karuizawa.  During  twenty-five  years  or  more  a 
Summer  resort  for  the  foreigners  who  live  in  Japan  has  been 
growing  about  this  old  village.  The  altitude  is  about  3000 
feet,  most  of  the  climb  being  made  in  the  space  of  seven  miles 
by  electric  engines,  the  railway  passing  through  twenty-six 
tunnels  in  this  distance.  The  rest  of  the  line,  both  toward 
Tokio  and  beyond  Karuizawa,  is  operated  by  ordinary  locomo- 
tives. 

The  station  of  Karuizwa  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  nearly  level 
plain  of  several  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  foreign  settlement  is  distributed  about  the  bases  of  several 
hills,  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  station.  In  one  of  these 
cottages  we  spent  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  of  1918. 

But  little  of  the  plain  is  under  cultivation,  apparently  be- 
cause it  is  not  fertile.  In  most  places  where  the  surface  is 
broken,  one  comes  upon  scoria  a  few  inches  down.  This 
material  is  quite  uniform  all  over  the  neighborhood,  light  grey 
in  color  and  very  light  in  weight,  being  in  fact  nothing  but  small 
pieces  of  pumice  stone.  Not  only  is  the  plain  made  up  of 
this,  but  all  the  hills  about  it,  with  a  few  cliffs  of  hard  rock 
to  break  the  monotony,  are  covered  with  the  same  volcanic 
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material.  It  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  eruption  of  the 
neighboring  crater  of  Asama  in  1783.  The  amount  of  soil  is 
everywhere  small,  some  slopes  having  almost  none. 

Two  other  kinds  of  material  are  abundant,  a  very  hard 
porphyr)  and  a  volcanic  conglomerate  called  breccia.  The 
porphyry  consists  of  a  hard  dark  grey  matrix  in  which  are 
imbedded  very  small  nearly  white  crystals.  A  piece  of  this 
rock  will  scratch  window  glass.  Small  pieces  of  it  are  mixed 
with  the  scoria,  larger  pieces  lying  about  in  many  places,  and 
in  some  places  there  are  cliffs  of  it.  The  breccia,  which  makes 
up  many  of  the  cliffs,  seems  to  be  built  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  nut  candy,  small  angular  pieces  of  various  sorts  of 
rock  imbedded  in  a  mass  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  melted 
and  poured  among  the  broken  pieces. 

The  mountains  which  immediately  surround  the  plain  of 
Karuizawa  rise  above  it  1000  feet  or  less,  the  cliffs  which  project 
from  their  scoria  slopes  being  mostly  near  the  top.  There  are 
a  few  large  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  instead  of  many  small 
ones,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  the  hills  have  the  simplicity 
of  structure  which  one  would  expect  of  piles  of  volcanic  debris. 
At  a  distance  of  six  miles,  a  little  north  of  west,  dominating 
the  whole  region,  the  beautiful  cone  of  Asama  rises  to  a  height 
of  5000  feet  above  the  plain,  a  total  above  sea  level  of  8100 
feet.  On  those  rare  occasions  when  no  wind  was  blowing  across 
the  peak,  we  saw  a  column  of  sulphurous  vapor  rising  another 
1000  feet  and  there  caught  in  an  upper  current  drifting  away 
to  the  east  or  south.  Generally  the  vapor  simply  flows  down 
the  mountain  side,  driven  by  the  wind,  and  when  the  wind 
was  in  the  east,  we  saw  nothing  to  indicate  that  Asama  was 
active  at  all. 

The  record  of  its  activities  is  a  long  one.  The  last  great 
eruption,  that  of  1783,  is  referred  to  above.  About  fifty  vil- 
lages were  destroyed  and  more  than  a  thousand  lives  lost. 
Eight  years  ago  there  was  a  great  storm  in  the  region,  with 
heavy  rain-fall.  The  erosion  due  to  a  swollen  stream  brought 
to  light  a  temple  bell  from  one  of  the  destroyed  villages.  Be- 
sides the  vast  quantity  of  scoria  thrown  out  in  this  eruption, 
there  was  a  lava  flow  from  an  opening  in  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain,  covering  perhaps  six  square  miles. 

There  were  severe  explosions  a  few  years  ago,  throwing  out 
quantities  of  rock  from  the  crater.  A  party  of  Americans  was 
caught  in  one  of  these  showers  of  stones,  and  one  man  was 
killed.  More  recently  As'ama's  activities  have  been  confined 
to  throwing  out  steam  and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  mild 
adventure  of  climbing  the  gently  sloping  cone  has  had  only 
the  slightest  spice  of  danger. 

During  the  moonlight  period  of  Seventh  Month,  several 
parties  from  Karuizawa  made  the  ascent,  and  were  fairly 
unanimous  in  saying  that  the  effort  was  well  repaid.  One  of 
these  parties  included  several  members  of  our  household,  but 
1  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  away  from  Karuizawa  when  they 
started.  They  went  up  in  the  moonlight,  reaching  the  top 
before  sunrise,  so  they  could  see  the  red-hot  bottom  of  the 
crater.  They  heard  the  mighty  roar  of  escaping  gases,  and 
one  extra  violent  spasm  gave  them  quite  a  fright,  as  they  had 
ventured  a  little  way  down  into  the  crater.  1 1  is  not  surprising 
that  the  men  of  long  ago,  seeing,  hearing  and  smelling  such 
things,  pictured  an  inferno  with  fire  and  brimstone  as  the  out- 
standing features. 

When  the  moonlight  nights  came  in  Eighth  Month,  a  party 
of  five  set  out  to  climb  Asama,  one  Japanese  youth,  a  professor 
in  Keio  University,  a  young  Presbyterian  missionary,  Thomas 
E.  Jones  and  I.  T.  E.  J.  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  up 
three  weeks  before,  so  he  acted  as  guide.  The  usual  method  of 
making  the  trip  is  that  already  alluded  to,  to  go  up  in  the 
night  so  as  to  get  the  sunrise  from  the  top,  and  then  spend  the 
morning  coming  back. 

We  started  about  7  p.  m.  on  bicycles.  Our  way  lay  for  four 
miles  west  in  the  valley  to  the  next  village.  Here  our  Japanese 
friend  failed  to  appear.  Another  of  the  party  went  back  some 
distance  calling  him  without  result.  After  waiting  fifteen 
minutes,  furnishing  entertainment  to  a  circle  of  curious  small 
boys,  we  went  on  without  him,  turning  sharply  to  the  north. 


Our  road  was  rough  and  increasingly  gullied  as  we  slowly 
climbed,  making  about  1 500  feet  in  four  miles.  When  we  had 
gone  perhaps  three  miles,  our  deserter  turned  up.  He  had 
punctured  a  tire,  pushed  his  machine  into  the  village,  and  then 
overtaken  us  afoot,  riding  on  the  rough  road  in  the  dark  being 
impossible.  The  moon  was  obscured  by  clouds  half  of  the 
time,  and  pushing  a  bicycle  ceased  to  be  a  pleasure  long  before 
we  reached  the  "tea-house"  where  we  left  the  road  for  the 
climb  proper. 

The  tea-house  is  a  Japanese  institution,  found  on  all  routes 
frequented  by  sight-seers.  It  differs  widely  from  the  cor- 
responding American  institution,  furnishing  tea  gratis  and 
perhaps  selling  carbonated  water,  or  other  refreshments.  The 
traveler  may  also  lie  down  on  the  mats  if  he  wishes,  or  eat  his 
own  lunch.  When  he  leaves,  he  pays  a  few  sen,  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  for  the  privileges  he  has  enjoyed. 

We  arrived  at  the  tea-house,  then,  about  9.30,  ate  some 
lunch  and  lay  down  to  get  a  little  sleep.  We  were  not  the  only 
guests.  In  fact,  the  place  was  crowded,  so  that  I  preferred  to 
lie  on  .the  grass  outside,  wrapped  in  my  overcoat.  We  had 
intended  to  start  on  at  11,  but  it  took  so  long  to  wake  some  of 
our  party,  and  others  took  so  long  to  adjust  their  complicated 
foot-gear  that  it  was  near  1 1 .30  when  we  set  out  for  the  three- 
mile  climb  to  the  top.  Just  as  we  were  ready  to  leave,  a  party 
of  four  of  our  acquaintances,  with  a  horse  and  guide,  arrived. 
The  business  of  the  horse  was  to  carry  impedimenta,  and  the 
three  ladies  of  the  party  took  turns  riding  on  top  of  the  im- 
pedimenta. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  572.) 

I  suppose  you  have  been  reading  the  war  news  with  as  much 
avidity  from  the  Public  Ledger  as  we  have  from  Le  Peiit 
Parisien,  and  I  expect  you  know  more  about  affairs  than  we 
do,  as  the  P.  P.  puts  into  one  page  material  that  the  P.  L. 
can  spread  over  twenty.  .  .  .  However  L.  and  J.  came 
in  to-night  from  threshing  to  say  that  the  latest  is  that  the 
whole  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland  has  been  pushed 
back,  and  that  Bulgaria  has  made  motions  toward  the  Allied 
side  of  the  fence.  As  for  the  Verdun  offensive,  although  but 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  we  hear  surprisingly  little- 
nothing  but  an  everlasting  rumble,  to  which  one  quickly  be- 
comes inured  and  rouses  from  one's  lethargy  only  when  there 
is  a  specially  loud  report.    .    .  . 

To-morrow  H.  and  I  are  going  down  to  Sermaize  to  the 
monthly  agricultural  meeting,  for  this  time  weighty  matters 
are  to  be  settled  and  the  chiefs  are  called  in  conclave.  You 
see,  now  that  the  Chateau  Thierry  and  the  Verdun  sector  are 
opening  up,  workers  and  new  cquipes  will  be  in  order  in  both 
of  them.  The  great  question  is,  who  shall  go  and  who  shall 
stay  here  to  carry  on  the  work.    .    .  . 

By  the  way,  we  have  not  had  an  American  letter  for  nearly 
a  month  now,  and  until  to-night  1  could  not  imagine  win 
feeling  sure  that  you  had  not  gone  back  on  us  quite  that  badly. 
Just  now,  Ed.  Webster,  who  sits  writing  beside  me,  said  thai 
there  have  been  cases  of  the  "Black  Plague"  at  Brest,  and 
that  because  of  this  the  mail  had  to  be  held  up  and  fumigated 
— so  perhaps  ours  is  undergoing  this  purification  and  will 
shortly  put  in  appearance.    .    .  . 

Things  have  been  going  on  very  smoothly,  and  our  plans,  one 
at  a  time,  come  to  a  head  in  the  most  pleasant  fashion.  For 
instance,  we  are  planning  to  start  a  co-operative  Store  to 
be  run  and  financed  by  the  people  themselves  a--  soon  as  we 
get  it  on  its  feet.  Those  we  have  spoken  to  are  very  enthusi- 
astic about  it,  and  indeed  there  is  a  great  need  of  just  such  .1 
store  here,  for  the  nearest  is  at  Bar  le  One,  thirty  kilometers 
away,  and  for  these  people  such  a  distance  is  loo  terrible  to 
think  about.  We  would  begin  by  Selling  a  material  for  aprons, 
shirts  and  simple  dresses.  Stockings,  sabots  and  things  of  that 
kind,  gradually  enlarging  our  borders  as  the  business  grows 
As  a  starter  we  have  been  selling  stoves  to  tin-  people  and 
you  would  be  surprised  how  last  those  Stoves  went.  . 
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We  order  up  three  and  had  barely  gotten  rid  of  them,  when 
two  more  demands  came  in — and  so  the  ball  rolls.  Now 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  enough  stoves  to  fill  the  orders,  for  just 
at  present  stoves  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  and  one  less 
than  a  meter  long  will  cost  300  francs.  Yesterday,  having 
nothing  especial  to  do,  1  took  a  little  perambulation  through 
the  town.  .  .  .  Finally,  1  got  by  the  barricade  of  Yankees 
and  out  to  the  last  house  in  the  village,  where  an  old  lady  was 
supposed  to  be  quite  sick.  1  knocked  at  the  door  and  heard 
a  feeble  little  "entrez"  from  inside,  so  in  1  went,  and  found 
myself  in  a  little  room  half  filled  by  a  huge  curtained  bed,  in 
which  my  hostess  lay.  I  discovered  that  she  had  been  in 
bed  for  three  weeks  with  some  bronchial  trouble,  and  that  she 
was  alone  all  day,  seeing  someone  only  at  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing. .  .  .  After  a  list  of  woes,  I  was  rather  taken  aback 
to  have  the  old  lady  express  a  desire  for  a  stove  like  M.  Nicholas, 
and  when  1  said  I  thought  it  might  be  too  big  for  one  person 
— naming  the  price  as  an  aside — she  immediately  said,  "Not 
at  all  too  big  and  the  price  was  quite  all  right — as  soon  as  I 
am  cured  I  would  like  to  buy  one.'  So  these  quaint  folk  get 
you  going,  first  telling  you  tales  that  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  they  had  absolutely  nothing  left  in  the  world — and  then 
fishing  out  a  tremendous  roll  of  bills  and  wanting  to  buy  some 
new-fangled  piece  of  farm  machinery.  If  they  were  not  such 
an  innocent  bunch,  you  would  certainly  think  they  were  the 
most  double-faced  crew  that  ever  drew  breath.  The  old 
madame  made  me  promise  to  write  to  the  doctor  and  to  come 
again  and  see  her  as  soon  as  possible.    .    .  . 

This  morning  we  had  our  first  taste  of  the  approaching 
Winter,  when  at  7.30,  H.  and  I  being  orderlies,  we  left  our 
cozy  cot.  Phew!  1  don't  know  whether  we  can  stand  it 
sans  stove  or  not,  for  somehow  the  water  develops  icy  ten- 
dencies and  one's  hair  snarls  more  quickly  and  one's' blood 
neglects  the  end  of  one's  fingers,  and  all  in  all,  dressing  ceases 
to  be  a  pleasure  and  becomes  a  mere  hard  necessity.    .    .  . 

As  you  can  see  from  the  date  we  have  but  twenty-four  more 
hours  before  we  know  whether  Germany  has  so  misjudged 
public  opinion  as  to  refuse  the  peace  terms  of  the  Allies,  and 
as  you  can  well  imagine  we  can  hardly  wait  to  hear  the  results. 
Our  friends  the  aviators,  just  over  the  hill,  are  very  decent 
about  telling  us  the  news  which  they  get  by  wireless,  and  by 
this  means  we  get  tid-bits  that  appear  the  day  after  in  the 
newspaper.    .    .  . 

As  for  finding  home  a  nice  place  and  being  patriotic  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  when  we  get  back,  there's  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  world  of  it!  If  I  ever  get  back  again  there  will  be  no 
question  of  happiness.    .    .  . 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  Mission  have  had  it  (influenza) 
in  some  form  or  other,  the  hospitals,  patients  and  staffs  have 
all  been  laid  low,  and  two  of  the  Paris  members  have  suc- 
cumbed— the  head  treasurer,  Philip  Meyer,  being  one  of  these. 

Once  more  the  pleasant  Sabbath  has  rolled  around  and  the 
family  are  gathered  round  the  open  fire!  This  is  literally 
true,  for  since  I  last  wrote,  H.  and  I  have  made  a  prize-winning 
purchase  that  adds  more  than  any  one  thing  to  the  comfort 
and  coziness  of  our  main  room.  I  don't  believe  you  have 
ever  seen  its  like  before  (I  never  did  until  I  struck  this  part  of 
the  Meuse),  but  imagine  a  neat  black  stove  across  the  corner 
of  the  room,  with  regulation  oven,  wood-box,  water  reservoir 
and  all  and  below  it  in  the  place  which  is  usually  a  gaping 
void,  the  high  piled  logs  and  red  flames  that  go  to  make  up 
a  regular  wood  fire.    .    .  . 

K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Prayer  for  the  Day. — O  Father!  give  to  Thy  child  that 
which  he  himself  knows  not  how  to  ask.  Behold  my  needs 
which  I  know  not  myself;  see,  and  do  according  to  Thy  tender 
mercy.    Teach  me  to  pray;  pray  Thyself  in  me. — Fenelon. 

Not  how  little,  but  how  much;  not  an  ordinary,  but  the 
best  service  that  one  can  render  for  God  and  humanity,  is  the 
ideal  toward  which  all  men  should  strive  with  faith  and  with 
increasing  persistence. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executtoe  Secretary. 
Secretaries: 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  Publicity.  REBECCA  CARTER,  Women's  Work. 

J.  BARNARD  WALTON.  Personnel. 


A  Typical  Farm. — The  following  picture  of  an  uninjured  farm  in  the 
Marne  is  from  a  letter  of  Leah  T.  Cadbury,  of  Haverford,  Penna.,  who  ha? 
been  buying  chickens  from  the  farmers  for  the  refugees  who  are  returning 
•  to  their  old  houses  farther  East. 

"I  hadn't  realized  before  what  our  refugees  had  lost  until  I  got  inside 
the  farm.  You  know  the  buildings  are  all  together  around  the  court. 
Walking  past  the  open  doors,  we  caught  sight  of  magnificent  horses  and 
cows.  We  waded  across  the  manure  pile  to  the  house  door.  The  interior 
of  the  house  is  rather  dark.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  long  dining 
table  and  benches,  no  chairs.  The  old  hearth  is  still  there,  but  usually 
there  is  a  big  modern  stove,  where  '  la  patronne '  does  the  cooking.  In  the 
far  corners  of  the  room  built  against  the  wall  are  big  feather  beds  with 
heavy  red  canopies.  The  bread  chest  is  about  as  big  as  our  cedar  chest. 
There  are  often  three  or  four  tall  cupboards  full  of  the  '  patronne' s  trous- 
seau.' 

"As  there  are  no  other  rooms  in  the  house,  except  granaries,  you  can 
imagine,  when  all  the  buildings  are  destroyed,  the  farmer  is  in  a  bad  way." 

Word  Out  op  Germany. — We  have  given  mention  before  in  these 
columns  of  Dr.  Elisabeth  Rotten's  work  in  Germany  and  the  correspond- 
ence carried  on  between  her  and  the  English  Emergency  Committee  for 
the  Assistance  of  Germans,  Austrians  and  Hungarians  in  distress.  Marion 
C.  Fox.  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Committee,  writing  to  the  A.  F. 
S.  C.  says: 

"I  very  much  hope  that  this  may  be  a  beginning  of  a  new  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  the  relief  of  distress,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  what 
your  Committee  feels  about  it.  I  may  add  that  we  are  co-operating  close- 
ly with  the  Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee  both  in  the  sending 
of  necessaries  to  babies  and  mothers  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  also 
in  the  hoped-for  personal  service  to  follow." 

Elisabeth  Rotten  writes  to  Marion  Fox  of  the  forming  of  a  new  organi- 
zation in  Germany  which  should  embody  the  ideals  of  the  small  organiza- 
tion which  has  taken  care  of  all  aliens  in  Germany  much  as  Friends  have 
shown  kindness  to  German  aliens  in  England : 

"The  leading  thought  of  the  founders  of  the  new  Association  is  like 
that  of  our  Auskunft  und  Helfstelle  and  we  hope  that  active  help  between 
countries  where  need  and  misery  exist  overstepping  the  bounds  of  na- 
tions will  gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  thing  for  all  re- 
ligious ethically-minded  people. 

"I  must  add  that  the  fact  the  war  did  not  end  in  the  madness  of  victory 
was  perhaps  a  blessing,  as  it  leads  to  the  spread  of  the  deepening  of  this 
thought  in  our  country  and  people,  though  it  might  have  been  still  better 
on  account  of  the  danger  and  comfortless  despair  if  the  result  had  not 
been  an  extreme  one  on  either  side. 

"In  spite  of  all  misfortune,  suffering  and  trouble,  a  look  into  the  future 
emboldens  us  to  hope  that  many  of  us  may  soon  be  able  to  discuss  these 
questions  with  you  and  your  circle.  I  do  not  give  up  the  hope  that  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee  or  of  your  Society  may  receive  permission  to 
accompany  and  distribute  the  things  you  have  chosen  for  us  and  if  not, 
independently  of  them  and  soon  after.  The  kind  and  delicate  way  in 
which  you  have  offered  your  help  has  touched  us  so  much  that  we  begin 
to  love  the  givers  so  much  as  almost  to  forget  the  gifts 

"My  wishes  and  hopes  with  regard  to  the  widening  of  the  scope  of  the 
new  German  Wohlfahrstelle  in  order  that  it  might  gradually  become  a 
giving  as  well  as  a  receiving  member  of  an  International  Welfare  move- 
ment have  found  the  most  joyful  response  in  the  small  branch  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

"I  have  been  strengthened  in  this  idea  by  extracts  from  American  pa- 
pers in  the  Cambridge  Review,  which  tell  of  a  strong  movement  in  humani- 
tarian circles  in  the  United  States,  in  favor  of  an  organized  mission  work, 
extending  for  years,  for  the  building  up  of  the  lands,  devastated  by  the 
war,  especially  those  of  the  East.  On  this  follows,  as  is  naturally  known 
to  you,  that  the  International  Red  Cross  Society  recognized  after  the 
armistice,  that  its  duties  were  by  no  means  at  an  end  with  the  close  of 
the  actual  hostilities,  but  that  the  Geneva  movement  must  now  turn 
to  entirely  fresh  problems.    In  a  circular  on  the  subject,  dated  Twelfth 
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Month  1 .  1918,  which  doubtless  you  have  seen,  it  says,  "Instead  of  merely 
binding  up  the  blooding  wounds,  as  heretofore,  the  Red  Cross  will  now  set 
itself  to  lighten  all  the  miseries  resulting  from  the  war.  It  will  put  forth 
its  whole  strength  to  solve  mighty  problems,  which  till  now  have  hardly 
boon  tackled,  for  instance,  the  assistance  of  the  disabled,  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis,  etc.  Speaking  generally,  from  now  onwards  it 
will  have  to  keep  before  it,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  the  relieving 
of  human  misery. 

"One  will  surely  endeavor  to  bring  all  philanthropic  efforts  of  this  kind 
into  co-operation,  whether  Red  Cross  Societies  or  other  charitable  Asso- 
ciations or  groups,  to  work  together.  And  I  think  to  myself  that  similarly 
with  your  Committee  and  the  kindred  ones  of  your  Society  the  Friends 
in  America  will  take  a  large  share  in  such  a  work  of  love.  Assuredly, 
not  only  Russia,  but  especially  the  Balkans,  will  need  the  help  of  happier 
lands  for  many  years  to  come. 

"It  would,  of  course,  be  essential  only  to  select  for  the  work  those  who 
understand  it  in  a  truly  humanitarian  spirit  and  would  devote  themselves 
to  it  unselfishly.  We  should  be  very  happy  if  you  would  perhaps  bring 
up  sometimes  at  your  Committee  and  find  out  whether  you  would  per- 
haps pass  it  on  to  American  Friends,  and  if  so,  in  what  way.  I  need  not 
say  how  pleased  we  should  be  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  take  our  place 
amongst  the  circle,  of  'givers,'  even  in  a  small  way,  as  well  as  being  're- 
ceivers.' " 


Coming  and  Going. 
On  the  day  when  Philadelphia  celebrates  the  return  of  its  soldiers,  a 
much  smaller  company  of  reconstruction  workers  are  scheduled  to  sail 
on  the  S.  S.  Baltic  for  Liverpool  en  route  for  France.  This  party  of 
thirty-nine,  is,  writh  one  exception,  the  largest  single  group  of  workers  who 
have  left  at  one  time  for  French  Reconstruction  Work.  It  further  marks 
almost  the  close  of  departures  for  that  field.  It  also  indicates  the  wide 
distribution  of  workers.  The  two  women  come,  one  from  Oregon,  the 
other  from  Pennsylvania.  The  thirty-seven  boys  in  the  group  represent 
seventeen  different  States,  as  follows:  California,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia.  The  boys  are  mostly  college  under-graduates  who  are  going 
for  the  brief  final  term  of  French  service.  This  explains  their  unusually 
low  age  average  (approximately  twenty-one).  Nine  Friends'  colleges 
are  represented  in  the  list.  A  send-off  meeting  was  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Committee  in  which  the  significance  of  this  large  delegation  was 
fully  expressed.  It  is  fully  expected  that  this  final  group  will  maintain 
the  high  standards  of  earlier  groups. 


Wanted — Volunteers  for  Serbia. 

The  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  now  ready  to  receive  offers  of  service 
by  volunteers  for  civil  reconstruction  work  in  Serbia.  It  is  hoped  that 
through  the  Minister  in  Washington  the  Serbian  Government  will  grant 
Friends  the  privilege  of  undertaking  in  some  favorable  and  accessible 
district  of  a  distressed  country  work  similar  to  that  which  is  advancing 
toward  completion  in  France.  The  Service  Committee  is  prepared  to 
finance  an  initial  unit  of  men  only,  and  to  make  the  necessary  selection 
from  those  who  may  volunteer  for  twelve  months  of  service. 

It  is  certain  that  a  physician  will  be  required,  and  about  ten  able- 
bodied  men  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  who  should  have  the 
same  qualifications  for  the  work  in  France.  Volunteers  should  share  the 
deep  concern  of  Friends  to  express  international  good-will  by  earnest 
work  and  self-sacrifice.  There  is  no  financial  compensation  for  this 
service,  but  all  necessary  expenses  are  borne  by  the  Committee.  Com- 
munications and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wanted — An  Accountant. 

The  French  office  writes  that  they  need  a  well-trained  accountant  for 
service  abroad  for  about  six  months. 

Please  apply  to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Representative  Meeting. — A  special  meeting  of  this  body  was  held 
Fifth  Month  9th,  to  consider  certain  matters  of  importance. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett  gave  a  resume  of  the  progress  of  the  Ad  Interim 
Committee  on  Organic  Church  Union,  which  is  making  arrangements 
for  the  Council  on  Organic  Union  to  be  held  within  a  year,  previously 
alluded  to  in  these  minutes. 

The  proposed  Union  by  means  of  a  permanent  Super-Denominational 
Council  with  interchange  of  membership,  of  ministry,  and  of  inter-com- 
munion, presented  obstacles  among  other  Protestant  organizations,  even 
more  serious  than  those  affecting  our  own  religious  Society. 

One  instance  presented,  regarding  the  difficulty  of  interchange  of 
membership,  was  in  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  baptism,  the  question 
being,  what  form  could  be  accepted  in  the  large  Union?  Baptists  felt 
that  a  member  cannot  enter  into  full  Christian  life  unless  entirely  im- 
mersed in  water:  others  cannot  accept  this  limitation. 

As  to  interchange  of  ministry,  the  difficulty  was  in  the  ordination  of 
the  ministers;  it  was  felt  by  one  very  prominent  denomination  that  no 
ministry  was  valid  without  recognition  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  or 
Historic  Episcopate.  It  feels  that  this  view  cannot  be  set  aside;  others 
were  not  willing  to  come  under  such  a  plan. 

A  prominent  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  expressed  regret  that  he 
must  present  such  divisive  matter,  but  the  leaders  of  his  denomination 
insisted  on  their  presentation.  If  the  Council  were  composed  entirely  of 
laymen  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  these  matters. 

It  was  felt  that  as  far  as  possible,  vital  issues  on  which  there  was  unani- 
mity of  judgment  by  the  religious  organizations  represented  should  be 
considered  by  the  Committee. 

One  important  question  confronts  us:  Is  Quakerism  a  simple,  pure  form 
of  primitive  Christanity,  or  is  it  a  special  form  of  Christianity  needing 
more  or  less  protection?  If  the  former,  may  we  not  have  a  message  for 
the  Council  concerning  some  of  these  vital  Christian  issues? 

We  do  believe  in  baptism,  but  it  is  that  of  the  Spirit;  we  believe  in  com- 
munion, but  it  is  also  spiritual  in  its  nature  and  not  outward ;  we  believe 
in  a  Divine  ordination  or  qualification  for  service,  but  not  in  the  outward 
forms. 

The  meeting  expressed  confidence  in  Alfred  C.  Garrett's  grasp  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  encouraged  him  to  give  expression  in  the  Com- 
mittee, as  way  opened,  to  the  important  and  rather  delicate  subjects 
from  the  viewpoint  of  our  religious  Society. 

House  bill  number  769  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  giving  juries 
the  discretion  of  fixing  penalty  at  life  imprisonment  in  murder  case*, 
received  favorable  comment,  and  the  Clerk  was  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Chairman  of  Judiciary  General  Committee  urging  its  passage. 

A  concern  was  expressed  relative  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  prisons  and 
the  need  of  a  constructive  essay  on  prison  administration,  methods  and 
reforms;  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion and,  if  way  opens,  present  a  paper  to  a  future  meeting. 

Warm  interest  and  sympathy  were  expressed  for  our  members  and  those 
associated  with  them  in  Reconstruction  work  abroad;  this  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  which  was  authorized  to  draft  a  letter 
on  behalf  of  the  meeting  and  send  to  this  noble  group  of  workers,  without 
awaiting  the  meeting's  formal  approval. 

Another  important  matter  was  presented  in  regard  to  the  vital  issues 
about  to  come  before  the  country  in  the  submission  to  the  I  S.  Senate 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  now  under  consideration  at  Versailles,  A  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  as  affecting  OUT  duty 
to  the  nation  and  take  such  action  as  may  be  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  our  faith. 

W.  B.  Hakvkt. 


Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Max  1.  Koieh  has  reeeived  his 
passports  which  will  permit  him  to  proceed  to  the  British  Isles  to  engage 
in  religious  work  for  which  minutes  were  granted  him  at  our  late  \  early 
Meeting.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able  to  go  to  Germany  lor  Gospel 
service  in  due  season.  Max  I.  Reich  is  expecting  to  leave  America  ftbottt 
the  middle  of  Sixth  Month. 


Contributions  of  Clothing  for  Week  Ending  Fifth  Month  10,  1919. 
Forty-eight  in  all;  fifteen  from  Mennonites. 


Would  Conkehence  on  Chkiktian  IYndamentals.— Uoginnme  Fifth 
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Fifth  Month  22,  1919. 


Month  25th  and  continuing  until  Sixth  Month  1st  there  is  to  be  a  notable 
conference  in  Philadelphia  on  Christian  Fundamentals.  The  Conference 
is  to  be  Interdenominational  and  will  appeal  to  Friends.  Definite  in- 
formation and  programs  may  be  had  from  the  general  secretary,  J.  Davis 
Adams,  1725  Spring  Garden  Street. 


Zebedee  Haines  has  the  approval  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  for  a  pros- 
pect of  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Iowa.  A  notice  of 
the  time  of  this  meeting  appears  in  the  current  number. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  will  begin  its  ses- 
sions with  the  meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  Sixth  Month  7th.  The 
business  sessions  begin  on  the  following  Second-day,  Sixth  Month  9th. 


Japan  Yearly  Meeting. — The  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Japan  met  this  year  from  Fourth  Month  10th  to  Fourth  Month 
13th,  in  the  town  of  Shimodate.  It  is  the  third  gathering  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  each  year  has  shown  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  understanding  of  the  functions  of  a  Yearly  Meeting. 
This  year  the  business  sessions,  with  the  regularly  appointed  Clerk  in  the 
chair,  became  the  central  feature,  and  the  effort  to  carry  on  the  business 
according  to  rules,  was  encouraging.  The  discussions,  while  sometimes 
unduly  prolonged,  were  educative  and  ought  to  clear  the  ground  for  next 
year.  The  business  that  came  up, — as  I  now  recall  it,  was  the  recognition 
of  representatives  from  the  local  meetings;  the  reports  of  the  treasurer 
and  of  the  statistician;  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  committees, 
and  the  adoption  of  estimates  for  the  coming  year;  correspondence  with 
Yearly  Meetings  in  other  countries,  and  the  appointment  of  Gilbert 
Bowles,  S.  Hirakawa,  and  Alice  Lewis  to  represent  Japan  Friends  in  the 
Peace  Conference  in  London;  reports  of  the  work  in  the  local  meetings, 
and  of  the  Tent-meeting  Committee;  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  consider  separate  gatherings  for  women  Friends  during  the  Yearly 
Meeting;  and  the  report  of  relief  work  done  during  the  year  for  refugees 
in  Siberia. 

The  three  evenings  were  used  for: — 1st,  a  talk  on  Friends'  principles 
by  Herbert  V.  Nicholson;  2nd,  a  talk  by  M.  Nakamura,  in  which  he  gave 
some  of  his  impressions  of  American  home  life,  and  American  Friends, 
very  interestingly;  and  3rd,  a  large  public  meeting,  in  which  some  of 
the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  were  presented  by  several  of  our  men, 
to  people  who  gathered  to  hear,  perhaps  for  the  first  time. 

The  business  sessions  were  begun  with  a  short  period  of  devotion,  and 
on  First-day  morning,  Friends  met  first  for  Bible  study,  and  then  for 
worship. 

The  social  intercourse  was  very  pleasant  this  year.  Visiting  members 
lodged  in  the  homes  of  Shimodate  Friends,  paying  only  the  rental  cost  of 
their  sleeping  mats,  Meals  were  prepared  and  served  in  the  tent,  which 
the  Binfords  use  for  their  country  meetings.  Everyone  took  his  or  her 
turn  helping,  so  that  expenses  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some  who 
wished  to  be  more  free,  stayed  in  the  hotel,  but  we  all  came  together 
one  day  for  lunch,  and  later  took  an  expedition  to  the  park,  where  we  had 
a  beautiful  view  of  blossoming  cherry  trees,  and  snow-covered  mountains 
from  the  same  point. 


A  concern  was  laid  before  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  held 
Fifth  Month  6th,  that  it  might  be  right  to  hold  an  appointed  meeting  at 
Parkersville  Meeting-house  on  the  first  of  Sixth  Month  next.  After  care- 
ful consideration  this  was  agreed  to,  and  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  First-day  the  first  of  Sixth  Month  at  2.30  in 
the  afternoon.  A  desire  was  expressed  that  a  general  invitation  might 
be  issued.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  meeting-house  is  not  entirely 
finished,  but  the  improvements  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  insure  all  of  a 
comfortable  room  to  meet  in. 

Norris  G.  Temple. 


Herbert  E.  Bowles,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Minnie  P.  Bowles,  has  gone 
to  Vladivostok  to  work  under  the  American  Red  Cross  in  relief  of  refugees, 
thus  becoming  the  second  representative  of  Friends  in  Japan  to  go  to 
that  city.  Thomas  E.  Jones,  who  has  been  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
Vladivostok  since  last  Tenth  Month,  returned  to  his  work  in  Japan  on 
Third  Month  15th.  Thirteen  groups  of  Japanese  Friends  and  others 
connected  with  Friends  are  assisting  with  money  and  clothing  in  this  work 
of  Siberian  relief. — The  American  Friend. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fifth  Month  1,  1919. 

To  the  Editors  : — 

Will  you  kindly  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fact  that  a 
Summer  School  is  to  be  held  at  Haverford  this  coming  Sixth  Month, 
between  the  16th  and  22nd,  inclusive?  It  is  five  years  since  a  Summer 
School  has  been  held  at  Haverford,  and  we  believe  the  need  for  such  a 
short  period  of  inspiring  instruction  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  at  any 
previous  time.  Many  things  have  happened  since  we  last  met  and  many 
new  problems  have  arisen  which  must  be  faced  earnestly  and  intelligently 
from  the  Christian  standpoint.  At  the  same  time  most  of  us  feel  the 
need  of  returning  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  personal  Christian 
experience  after  the  distraction  of  many  public  problems.  The  pro- 
gramme that  is  being  arranged  will  be  similar  to  that  of  previous  Summer 
schools,  and  will  include  beside  members  of  the  Haverford  faculty, 
sympathetic  and  able  speakers  from  elsewhere.  We  hope  that  all  Friends 
interested  will  at  once  reserve  these  dates  and  will  in  due  course  apply  for 
accommodations  during  the  sessions.  The  completed  programme  will 
be  issued  and  published  later. 

Henry  J.  Cadbtjry, 
On  behalf  of  the  Summer  School. 


NOTICES. 

Springfield  Friends'  Meeting. — A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  who  are  interested  to  be  present  on  "Old  Springfield  Day,"  First-day, 
Fifth  Month  25, 1919,  at  11  a.  m. 

Cars  on  the  Media  Short  Line  leaving  both  Media  and  Sixty-ninth 
Street  at  10.02  a.  m.  allow  comfortable  time  to  walk  the  mile-and-a- 
quarter  from  Springfield  or  South  Springfield  station. 

For  those  who  cannot  easily  walk,  the  10.32  car  will  be  met  at  South 
Springfield  (Saxer  Avenue)  if  you  write  not  later  than  the  24th  to  William 
M.  Parker,  Media,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Richard  T.  Ogden,  William  M.  Parker,  Minerva  W.  Lownes,  Rebecca 
M.  Hippie.   

A  meeting  for  Divine  worship  is  appointed  to  be  held  in  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house, Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  on  First-day,  Fifth  Month  25th,  at 
three  o'clock  p.  m.  by  order  of  a  Committee  of  Haddonfield  and  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Joshtta  S.  Wills,  for  Committee. 


Admission  to  Westtown  School. — -Parents  who  are  intending  to 
enter  children  at  Westtown  this  coming  school  year  are  requested  to  make 
as  early  application  as  possible,  in  order  that  careful  plans  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  lessons,  room,  etc.  Beginning  this  Fall,  we  shall  again  be 
able  to  admit  pupils  who  are  below  High  School  age.  For  several  years 
younger  pupils  have  not  been  admitted,  except  in  special  instances,  as 
it  was  felt  that  the  methods  of  school  and  dormitory  life  adapted  to  older 
pupils  were  not  suitable  for  the  younger  children,  and  that  they  could 
not  therefore  be  given  adequate  care.  Plans  are  now  being  definitely 
made  for  remodelling  the  double  stone  house  down  the  Lane  as  a  dormi- 
tory for  younger  boys,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  them  suita- 
ble care  and  to  surround  them  with  homelike  influences. 

George  L.  Jones,  Principal. 


The  Representative  Meeting  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative), 
with  which  the  subject  was  left,  met  Second  Month  21st  and  decided 
that  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  postponed  last  Tenth  Month  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  influenza,  shall  hold  its  sessions 
beginning  Fifth  Month  30th,  at  Paullina,  Iowa;  the  Meeting  for  Min- 
isters and  Elders  at  8  a.  m.  of  that  date. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  Friends  to  be  with  us.  Further  in- 
formation will  be  furnished  on  request  by  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Clerk  of 
the  Representative  Meeting,  or  Joseph  Henderson,  Correspondent.  Both 
addresses — R.  D.  1,  Paullina,  Iowa. 


Died. — On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Fourth  Month,  1919,  at  her  home  in 
Philadelphia,  Martha  L.  Shoemaker,  wife  of  Comly  B.  Shoemaker 
and  daughter  of  Edward  and  Anna  Whitall  Bailey,  in  her  sixty-fifth 
year;  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Alva  Peacock,  Winchester,  Ind.,  on  the 

Fourth  of  Third  Month,  1919,  Elijah  Peacock,  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year;  a  minister  and  member  of  Jericho  Particular  and  White  River 
Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 
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The  nation  needs  more  food,  and  the  call  comes  for  more 
intensive  cultivation.    You  can  save  time  and  labor  and  get 

%%ZT  Planet  Jr.  S.a;2r 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe 

has  Hoes  tli3t  are  wonderful  weed  killers.    The  Plows  open 
furrows,  cover  them  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  Cultivator 
Teeth  work  deep  or  shallow,    The  Leaf  Lifters  save 
time  in  late  work.    Crops  are  strad 
died  till  20  inches  high,  then  the 
tool  works  between  rows  with 
one  or  two  wheels. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  A-711  Philadelphia 

72-poge  Catalog,  freel 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doin?  actual  work 
and  describes  over  55  different  tools  lor 
farm  and  garden.    Write  postal  for 
M  today/ 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.C.  &  S.H.  Letchworth 


Westtown  Alumni 

-  1918  - 

The  Westtown  Alumni  Association.  1886 
The  WesttownOld  Scholars  Association  1896 . 


ALL  WESTONIANS 
PLEASE  REMEMBER 

2sf  •  Alumni  Reunion  at  Westtown, 
Fifth  Month  24th. 

2nd'  A11  "old  scllolars"  anc!  srad" 

uates  automatically  members  of 
our  New  United  Association. 

•  Become  a  contributing  mem- 
ber and  help  our  committees 
carry  out  the  important  work 
they  have  to  do  for  Westtown. 

/fitfo  .  The  New  Westonian  is  sent 
free  to  those  who  contribute 
$5.00  or  more.  Send  check  to 
Samuel  H.  Brown,  Treasurer, 
Westtown,  Pa. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
WESTTOWN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EHBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 


Haverford  Summer  School 


Sixth  Month  16th  to  22nd. 


After  five  strenuous  years  Haverford 
College  again  invites  Friends  to  a  quiet 
retreat  amid  its  academic  shades  for  a 
week  of  religious  thought  and  fellow- 
ship. Among  the  speakers  are  included : 

from  Drake  University 
PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  HOLMES 

from  Harvard  University 
PROFESSOR  THOMAS  N  CARVER 

from  Haverford  College 
PROFESSOR  RUFUS  M.  JONES 
PROFESSOR  ELIHU  GRANT 

from  Union  Theological  Seminary 
PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  C.  McGIFFERT 
PROF.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 

from  Woolman  School 
PROFESSOR  ELBERT  RUSSELL 

A  special  week-end  conference  on  religious 
experience  and  expression  in  Quakerism  is 
being  arranged  for  the  21st  and  22nd. 

The  only  expense  is  the  actual  cost  of  board 
and  lodging.  For  further  information,  and 
for  reserving  accommodation,  address 

HENRY  J.  CADBURY, 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford,  Pa. 


"Every  comment  has  been  compli- 
mentary, and  justly  so,  I  think" 
writes  one  customer  about 
a  little  announcement  we 
prepared  and  printed. 
The  small  job  gets  the  same  careful 
attention  as  the  large,  at 

The  Holmes  'Press 

1336  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia 

J.  Linton  Engle,  President 


In  Touch  With 
All  Markets 

NEW  YORK 
MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  ORLEANS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  many  other  Correspondent  Offices 
are  now  linked  by  10,000  miles  of  pri- 
vate wires. 

Investors  in  bonds  and  short  term  se- 
curities should  find  this  service  of  value. 

Current  list  of  offerings  sent  on 
request  for  PF-222. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Office*  in  SO  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Cheetnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


Vacation  Time  is  Near. 

REMEMBER 
The  Extra  Pair  of  Glasses  and 
Avoid  Annoyance  This  Year. 

QUICK, 
ACCURATE  SERVICE. 


Williams,  Brown  &  Earle, 

Incorporated 

918  Chestnut  Street,   -  Philadelphia. 
OPTICIANS  FOR  35  YEARS. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  giren  to  FrieadV  FimeraU 
Ball  'Phon.  H  Spru*.  MM 


GOO 
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HOSE  THAT  LASTS 
RHOADS  "NONK1NK" 


HPHE  velvet  lawn,  the  fruitful  gar- 
*     den,  or  the  shining  automobile, 
may  bespeak  the  satisfactory  service 
of  Rhoads  Nonkink  Hose. 

It  is  light  and  smooth ;  slides  nicely 
over  the  grass;  a  pleasure  to  use;  so 
built  that  it  does  not  so  soon  kink  or 
break. 


J.  E.  RHOADS  8c  SONS 
12  N.  THIRD  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  P..  Yarnall        John  A.  Strattoo 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS  • 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

Sun  Company  10  years  6%  Bonds  due  5/1/29 

at        and  accrued  interest. 

All  bonds  to  be  retired  by  operation  of  Sinking  Fund 
by  maturity. 

Assets  nearly  9  times  amount  of  Bonds  outstanding. 
Net  Earnings  reported  last  year  16  times  Bond 
Interest. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 


(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER  JUST  PUBLISHED 


Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 
Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th, 
■     WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


"Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania" 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street,  -  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  OAKWOOD 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 

Accommodating  a  limited  number  of  Friends  at  moderate 
rates;  will  reopen  Sixth  Month  17,  1919. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  application  early  in  order 
to  secure  room. 

L.  B.  KITE, 

636  Stokes  Avenue,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM— SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ARTS 


jjptician^  " 


FOR  RENT— Furnished  House,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  for 
the  summer;  9  rooms,  all  conveniences,  sleeping  porch, 
corner  lot,  100x200  feet;  lawn,  garden,  fruit,  garage. 
Address  B.  S.  DeCou, 

144  E.  Oak  Ave.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE  at  Saybrook  Point,  Connecticut. 
Furnished  Residence;  ten  rooms,  two  baths  and  toilets, 
large  screened  porch.  House  screened  throughout.  Accom- 
modation for  automobile  or  horses  and  cow.  Water  front, 
large  lawn  and  shade  trees;  kitchen  garden. 

Address  Leo  B.  Santanqelo,  205  Main  Street, 

MlDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


w 


ANTED — Woman  about  one  week  monthly  to  make 
and  mend  children's  clothing. 

Helen  Chapman,  335  South  16th  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


WANTED  for  Friends'  Indian  School,  Tunesassa,  New 
York — two  experienced  teachers,  also  a  young  man 
to  have  care  of  the  boys  and  to  teach  manual  training. 
Those  who  feel  drawn  to  this  service  may  apply  to 
Anna  Walton,  Moylan,  Penna., 
Chairman  of  Instruction  Committee,  or 
William  Biddle,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Philada., 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


WANTED — A  Friends'  family  of  three  adults  would 
like  to  take  charge  of  a  suburban  home  during  the 
summer  while  the  owners  are  away. 

Address  R.  S.  F., 
Care  "  The  Fbiend,"  207  Walnut  Place. 


ANTED — A  managing  housekeeper  for  Friends'  Select 
School,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  Ninth  Month  1st. 
Applications  to  be  made  to  Walter  W.  Haviland,  Principal, 
140  North  16th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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DOES  QUAKERISM  IMPLY  MEDIOCRITY  ? 

There  is  no  help  for  differences  of  opinion  in  a  community 
which  thinks  for  itself.  Our  Yearly  Meeting,  after  a  long  time 
of  dependence  on  earlier  generations,  has  come  to  the  point 
where  it  feels  the  pulses  of  the  times  and  responds.  There  is 
therefore  diversity  of  view  on  many  modern  questions,  but 
there  ought  not  to  be  diversity  of  sympathy  or  lack  of  unity 
of  feeling  in  so  far  as  common  objects  are  sought  for. 

Some  of  these  divergences  are  artificial.  We  say  we  want 
democracy  among  ourselves  and  straightway  we  propose  to 
produce  it  by  weakening  the  influence  of  men  of  exceptional 
merit.  Thus  we  honor  mediocrity  in  the  name  of  democracy. 
Some  urge  the  view  of  great  teachers  and  Christian  leaders  in 
our  schools  and  are  met  with  the  statement  that  what  we 
really  need  is  Friendliness.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
one  who  would  dissent  from  the  superlative  importance  of  this 
latter  quality,  but  why  assume  that  the  two  are  incompatible? 
If  we  cannot  have  both,  of  course  we  need  the  Friendliness,  but 
we  can  have  both  if  we  do  not  allow  to  grow  up  an  idea  that 
all  strong  men  are  in  some  way  unsound;  that  Quakerism  is 
possible  only  with  the  commonplace. 

We  certainly  wish  to  develop  fidelity  to  Quaker  principles 
and  testimonies,  hence  the  strongest  leaders  both  intellectually 
and  religiously  are  none  too  good.  By  liberality  and  con- 
scientious action  in  thinking  and  expenditure  we  may  have 
them. 

Our  educational  system  from  bottom  to  top  needs  the 
convictions  of  its  most  devoted  friends,  the  generosity  of  its 
most  liberal  friends,  the  thinking  of  its  wisest  friends  and  a 
standard  of  quality  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  which  demands  the 
best  in  every  line  of  scholarly  and  religious  endeavor  in  har- 
mony with  Friendly  ideals.  Isaac  Shartless. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 
Intervisitation. 
The  Young  Friends'  movement  is  marked  by  many  en- 
couraging features.   As  has  been  several  times  pointed  out, 


it  is  essentially  a  religious  movement.  Its  safety  lies  in  that. 
Religious  experience  makes  "all  things  new,"  and  the  perennial 
character  of  Christianity  in  both  message  and  method  is  having 
renewed  demonstration  in  vV>at  our  Young  Friends  are  and 
in  what  they  do.  Seventeenth  century  Quakerism  emphasized 
brotherhood  as  the  essential  basis  of  association,  and  an 
itinerant  ministry  as  a  necessary  reflex  of  brotherhood.  So 
our  Young  Friends,  in  intervisitation,  under  the  varying  names 
of  camp  fire  fellowships  (see  notice  in  this  number),  tramps 
and  week-end  visits  are  merely  reviving  an  ancient  practice 
under  a  new  name.  This  revival  of  ancient  theory  (if  not  of 
practice)  applies  also  in  good  part  to  the  appointment  of 
delegates  by  meetings  to  attend  conferences  and  Summer 
schools.  Some  suspicion  of  this  practice  as  a  departure  from 
principle  has  been  manifested.  It  might  easily  become  a  de- 
parture if  those  appointed  assumed  that  authority  had  been 
delegated  to  them.  So  far  as  we  have  observed  nothing  has 
been  delegated  but  interest  and  sympathy.  Our  present  plea 
therefore  is  for  a  growth  of  intervisitation  under  whatever 
name  we  may  choose  to  give  to  it. 

Fifty  Philadelphia  Friends  unofficially  attended  the  late 
sessions  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting.  Within  the  same  radius 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  groups  of  Friends  of  several  varieties. 
It  might  overwhelm  some  of  these  to  have  fifty  unexpected 
visitors.  We  should  not  favor  any  mechanical  arrangements 
to  bring  visitation  to  pass.  What  does  seem  desirable  is  that 
we  should  keep  ourselves  open  to  these  multiplied  opportuni- 
ties. If  visits  are  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  those  who  feel 
authorized  to  ask  for  minutes  from  Monthly  Meetings,  we 
can  hardly  escape  some  of  the  deadening  effects  of  formality. 
Our  necessary  forms  (our  testimony  is  againt  unnecessary 
forms)  are  kept  alive  in  proportion  as  Friends  live  above  them. 
We  mean  by  this  that  we  must  recognize  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  the  "good  order  established  amongst  us." 

Two  points  in  regard  to  an  enlarged  scope  of  visitation  need 
to  be  kept  in  mind  by  both  old  and  young.  The  chief  profit, 
other  than  spiritual  refreshment,  is  in  the  direction  of  under- 
standing. Christian  love  is  distinguished  by  its  range  of 
understanding.  Unregenerate  nature,  human  tradition,  prece- 
dent, established  practice,  can  very  easily— any  one  of  them 
or  all  of  them  together— breed  misunderstanding.  Our  Lord 
was  constantly  called  upon  to  break  through  this  crusl  of 
established  convention.  How  might  the  Pharisees  have  boon 
enlarged  not  only  in  understanding  but  in  sympathy  if  the) 
had  "eaten  with  publicans  and  sinners."  Quite  as  dearly, 
however,  do  we  all  need  to  see  (this  is  our  second  point)  the 
danger  of  easy  compliance  with  practices  we  cannot  ftppiw  G 
as  we  see  them  indulged  by  those  whose  loving  traits  appeal 
to  us.    In  this  situation  we  need  seek  for  no  more  practical 

example  than  that  of  our  Master-Teacher,  Upon  occasion  I  le 
could  rebuke  such  practices,  but  usually  the  powei  of  His 
Presence  worked  the  needed  change.  In  that  thought  rests 
the  final  justification  of  intervisitation.    We  are  called  to  it 
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as  part  of  the  Divine  order  in  human  society.  As  our  Lord 
bestows  His  spirit  upon  us  He  impels  us  to  administer  it  to 
others  in  the  regularly  ordered  channels  of  social  and  religious 
association.  It  is  true  in  this  association  that  what  we  are 
counts  for  more  than  what  we  say  or  do. 

  J.  H.  B. 

Service  for  the  Indians. 

Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  in  his  appeal  to  Friends  to  make  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  permanent, 
specifies  work  for  the  Indians  as  one  line  that  should  have 
compelling  force.  In  the  historical  recital  by  our  Friend, 
John  B.  Garrett,  of  fifty  years  of  such  service,  recently  printed 
in  The  Friend,  one  easily  recognizes  that  in  the  process  of 
time  much  of  "the  spirit  of  high  adventure"  has  gone  from 
the  work.  The  settled  reservation  life  and  the  almost  un- 
conquerable stolidity  of  Indian  character  make  the  field  one 
of  difficulty  and  discouragement.  Those  of  our  Young  Friends 
who  have  been  attracted  to  it  have  mostly  remained  a  short 
time  only  on  the  field.  This  short  tenure  of  service  may  be 
what  we  must  expect.  It  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  In  the 
outcome,  if  the  situation  is  properly  handled,  it  may  mean 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  our  young  people  will  have  a 
first-hand  experience  with  the  work. 

The  suggestion  that  the  graduates  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges shall  devote  a  year  or  two  to  voluntary  public  service  is 
already  carried  into  happy  effect  in  circles  not  far  removed 
from  our  own.  Within  five  miles  of  Westtown  there  is  one  of 
the  notable  corrective  schools  of  the  country,  It  is  known  as 
Sleighton  Farm  School.  One  can  find  there  at  any  time  as 
many  as  twenty-five  college  graduates  (graduates  of  the  very 
best  colleges)  who  are  devoting  a  year,  or  part  of  a  year,  to 
the  important  work  of  social  uplift.  As  graduate  doctors 
must  now,  to  be  properly  equipped,  take  a  year  or  more  in 
dealing  with  morbid  conditions  in  a  good  hospital,  so  future 
teachers,  social  secretaries,  business  women,  or  plain  home- 
makers  get  a  valuable  understanding  of  human  nature  as  they 
contribute  to  the  education  and  happiness  of  the  six  hundred 
girls  at  Sleighton  Farm. 

In  the  same  way  our  Tunesassa  School,  our  North  House 
or  Benezet  House,  our  other  institutions  for  colored  children 
might  properly  present,  not  merely  a  field  for  exploit  to  "ad- 
venturous youth,"  but  a  very  substantial  and  much  needed 
training  in  fundamental  social  service  as  a  preliminary  for  any 
life  career.  If  each  of  the  Indian  schools  for  which  Friends 
have  a  share  of  responsibility  could  command  such  resources 
our  religious  Society  would  certainly  feel  the  quickening  of  a 
new  life. 

J-  H.  B. 

ADMISSION  TO  WESTTOWN. 

[The  following  letter  is  put  into  our  hands  by  George  L. 
Jones  for  publication.  The  Clerk  of  the  Westtown  Executive 
Committee,  George  A.  Rhoads,  says  of  it,  "  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  it  could  be  published  as  I  think  the  other  side  of  the 
question  has  been  presented  rather  more  than  this  side." — Eds. J 

Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Fifth  Month  i,  1919. 
George  L.  Jones,  Westtown  Boarding  School,  Westtown, 
Penna.: — 

Dear  Friend: — A  member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
has  asked  me  to  write  to  thee  for  the  Committee,  my  views  in 
regard  to  opening  W.  B.  S.  to  those  not  members  of  our 
Society. 


Since  my  graduation  in  1892,  I  have  spent  but  one  year  in 
teaching  in  a  Friends'  school.  Therefore,  my  point  of  view 
is  rather  one  of  what  I  find  that  other  schools  lack  from  the 
lasting  impressions  that  Westtown  has  had  upon  my  own  life 
rather  than  one  of  personal  contact  with  W.  B.  S.  With  a 
wide  experience  in  teaching  both  in  public  and  private  schools, 
I  am  unhesitatingly  opposed  to  admitting  non-members  to 
Westtown.    My  opposition  is  based  on  the  following: 

1.  Westtown  is  a  training  school  for  Quakerism.  One 
student  not  religiously  inclined  might  influence  dozens  for  life 
just  at  an  age  when  impressions  are  most  lasting.  A  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  or  a  scornful  lift  of  the  eyebrows  in  regard  to 
religious  matters,  may  have  a  moral  effect  far  beyond  calcula- 
tion. Boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  are  often  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  religious  matters. 

Indeed,  young  men  and  women  in  the  early  twenties  often 
succumb  to  the  force  of  bad  example.  We  unfortunately  have 
sufficient  proof  of  this  in  the  way  in  which  both  our  men  and 
women  have  taken  up  the  habit  of  smoking  while  doing  re- 
construction work  in  France.  The  trend  toward  socialism 
and  free  thinking  also  is  one  to  be  regretted. 

2.  Year  after  year  I  have  watched  the  force  of  bad  example 
amongst  the  students  in  this  high  school.  A  boarding-school 
is  more  potent  in  habit-forming  influences  than  a  day  school. 
Far  more  harm  is  done  outside  of  school  hours  than  during  the 
hours  when  students  are  under  the  control  of  their  teachers. 

3.  A  student  religiously  inclined  and  whose  presence  at 
Westtown  would  be  an  asset  has  the  option  of  joining  the 
Society.  Therefore,  desirable  students  need  not  necessarily 
be  debarred. 

4.  Education  on  an  equal  par  with  W.  B.  S.  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  a  number  of  private  schools.  It  is  the  religious  train- 
ing and  the  carefully  guarded  home  life  that  no  other  institu- 
tion is  able  to  offer  amidst  such  surroundings  as  Westtown 
offers.  Few  Roman  Catholics  ever  become  Protestants.  Is 
it  not  because  as  children  they  are  so  carefully  trained  in  the 
tenants  of  Catholicism?  The  gift  of  this  guarded  education  to 
my  mind  is  the  highest  gift  that  the  Society  can  bestow  upon 
its  children.  We  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  it  should 
pass  it  on. 

The  years  which  I  have  spent  amongst  people  not  Friends 
have  strengthened  my  conviction  that  Quakerism  stands  for 
the  highest  and  best  in  the  religious  world.  Now,  as  never 
before,  we  are  before  the  public  because  of  our  stand  for  peace 
principles  and  also  because  of  the  fine  work  done  abroad.  This 
then  should  not  be  the  time  to  weaken  our  cause  by  diluting  it 
at  one  of  the  biggest  sources. 

A.  Gertrude  Jacob. 

m  1  m 

FROM  WINCHESTER  PRISON. 

Sonnet. 

As  many  years  ago,  a  gallant  band 

(Ten  thousand  Greeks,  and  with  them  Xenophon) 
In  midmost  Persia  found  themselves  alone, 

Threatened  by  foes  and  far  from  their  own  land, 

Yet  struggled  homeward,  over  burning  sand 
And  pathless  mountains,  reaching  finally 
A  hill-top,  looked,  and  cried,  "The  sea!  the  sea!" 

And  wept  for  joy,  and  hand  grasped  friendly  hand,— 

So  we,  who  two  long  years  have  lain  in  jail, 
Far  from  our  friends  and  home,  and  loved  ones  dear, 

Shall  one  day  climb  our  hill-top,  see  the  sail 
On  the  horizon,  pledge  of  friendly  cheer, 

And  as  the  gates  are  opened,  forth  shall  fare 

Into  the  world,  and  cry,  "The  air,  the  air! " 

— Henry  Smith. 

Winchester  Prison. 

This  sonnet  was  written  by  a  young  English  Conscientious 
Objector,  son  of  George  and  Catherine  Smith,  of  Fritchley, 
in  Derbyshire.  He  was  twice  sentenced  for  the  same  offence, 
to  hard  labor  in  prison,  and  was  only  recently  liberated,  after 
an  attack  of  influenza.    Since  his  return  home,  the  Govern- 
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mcnt  has  ordered  the  release  of  all  C.  O.'s  who  have  been  for 
two  years  in  prison. 

Extract  From  a  Letter  From  Henry  Smith. 

"My  New  Year's  message  is  somewhat  on  this  wise: — to 
get  back  a  little  of  the  romance  and  poetry  of  our  lives.  R.  L. 
S..  in  one  of  his  essays,  says  that  the  child  who  reads  that  his 
Fairy  Princess  has  supped  on  bread  and  milk,  finds  a  subtle 
charm  in  his  own  bread  and  milk  for  a  week  afterwards.  I 
think  we  need  to  recover  some  of  that  mystical  charm,  thereby 
transforming  the  trivialities  of  our  daily  work  into  things  of 
beauty  and  joy.  'It  is  our  business,'  Morris  said  once,  'to 
make  this  earth  a  beautiful  and  happy  place;'  and  the  need 
is  still  greater  now  than  in  his  day. 

"  The  old  question  has  recurred  to  me  of  late,  as  to  why  we 
should  be  just  and  good.  It  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Plato 
gives  us  ten  books  of  the  Republic,  and  then  leaves  us  with  a 
vague  sense  of  argumentative  juggling.  Christ,  with  wonder- 
ful simplicity,  but  profound  meaning,  says,  'That  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.'  If  we  are 
to  be  really  that,  our  lives  will  be  poetry  indeed." 

Winchester  Prison,  Twelfth  Month  31,  1918. 


THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE. 

[Note. — The  following  article  is  presented  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee  as  a  study,  not  as  a  pronouncement.  It 
will  be  suggestive  even  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  chal- 
lenge some  parts  of  it. — Eds.] 

The  Institution  of  Property. 
The  origin  and  characteristics  of  the  institution  of  property 
in  primitive  communities  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 
Fortunately,  a  discussion  of  property  rights  in  our  modern 
civilization  need  concern  itself  but  little  with  primitive  con- 
ditions and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  sketch 
in  broad  outline  the  development  of  the  institution  of  property 
during  the  last  three  thousand  years. 

Biblical  Aspect  of  Property. 

The  duties  attaching  to  the  ownership  of  property  reached 
a  high  plane  in  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
prophets  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  obligations  resting  upon 
men  and  women  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  stewardship  which  God 
had  entrusted  to  them.  It  stirred  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and 
Micah  to  witness  that  social  justice  is  of  the  essence  of  true 
religion.  During  the  four  or  five  centuries  following  the 
Exile  the  ideal  became  clouded,  but  was  revived  by  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  message  contained  a  strong  social  note. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  property  is  an  extension 
and  intensification  of  the  social  message  of  the  great  prophets. 
We  do  not  find  that  Jesus  pronounced  upon  the  institution  of 
property  as  such.  We  do  find,  however,  that  throughout  His 
teaching,  there  is  a  dominant  note  of  the  infinite  worth  of 
personality  as  against  material  things;  of  the  essential  right- 
eousness of  caring  for  others  as  much  as  for  ourselves;  of  the 
Christian  duty  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  in 
distress  and  of  sharing  the  good  things  of  life  with  those  who 
are  less  favorably  situated.  Jesus  did  not  deal  directly  with 
economic  conditions,  but  with  the  fundamental  principles 
that  should  govern  men's  relations  to  one  another.  In  view 
of  the  complexity  of  modern  economic  conditions  this  method 
of  enunciating  broad  underlying  principles  possesses  great 
advantages.  The  application  of  the  principles  will  change 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  the  principles  remain  un- 
changed. It  is  evident  from  Jesus's  teaching  that  property 
rights  could  never  be  considered  as  independent  of  their  social 
bearing.  They  should  be  limited  by  the  rights  of  all  others 
to  the  conditions  of  personal  well  being. 

Early  and  Medieval  Church. 
The  early  church  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine  that  material 
possessions  were  given  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  men 
and  that  men  in  their  capacity  of  stewards  of  God's  gifts 


should  deal  justly  with  their  fellows.  From  the  Fourth  to  the 
Seventh  Centuries,  the  institution  of  private  property  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  concession  to  human  avarice,  as  a  conveni- 
ent expedient  to  enable  people  to  live  together  harmoniously 
in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  material  things.  As  a  result  of 
this  conception,  alms-giving  became  a  duty  and  not  merely 
an  act  of  mercy.  The  man  in  need  had  an  inalienable  right 
to  his  share  of  what  God  had  given  for  the  common  enjoyment 
of  all.  His  need  was  the  result  of  a  fault  in  the  functioning  of 
the  institution  of  property  and  a  duty  was  therefore  laid  upon 
him  who  had  property  to  share  with  him  who  was  in  need. 
This  conception  developed  to  so  great  an  extent  that  a  teaching 
is  attributed  to  one  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  Fourth 
Century  that  he  who  keeps  for  himself  more  than  he  needs  is 
guilty  of  taking  that  which  belongs  to  another.  We  shall  see 
that  to-day  there  are  men  of  deep  religious  insight  who,  as 
they  contemplate  modern  conditions,  are  coming  to  remarkably 
similar  conclusions. 

The  union  of  the  church  and  state  under  Constantine  ham- 
pered the  development  of  property  rights  along  Christian  lines 
and  they  remained  largely  under  pagan  influence.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  monastic  system  tended  greatly  to 
separate  the  affairs  of  every  day  life  from  religious  influence, 
so  that  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, conditions  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  involved  a  reaction  from  the  tyranny  and 
corruption  of  the  medieval  church;  yet  in  spite  of  this  fact  it 
required  many  generations  for  the  new  sects  to  learn  the  les- 
son of  religious  tolerance.  In  the  realm  of  property,  however, 
great  individual  liberty  was  permitted  and  to  the  tendencies 
thus  released  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  our  present  social  order.  During  the  latter  part  of  Luther's 
life  there  occurred  a  social  movement  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Anabaptism.  Among  other  things  the  Anabaptist 
sects  believed  that  the  Reformation  meant  the  application  of 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  the  existing  social  order.  Their 
attempt  to  realize  this  ideal  culminated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  in  the  Peasants'  Revolt  in  Germany. 
Luther  had  lived  to  see  the  church  he  had  founded  come  into 
the  control  of  the  propertied  classes,  and  while  he  regretted 
the  fact,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  the  established 
order  involved  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  that  he  encour- 
aged the  merciless  suppression  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt.  As 
an  inevitable  result,  the  hold  of  the  propertied  classes  upon  the 
church  was  intensified  and  the  lot  of  the  peasants  was  much 
worse  than  before. 

Puritanism. 

The  Puritan  branch  of  the  Reformation  has  had  the  most 
intimate  bearing  upon  our  own  particular  social  problems. 
The  Anabaptist  movement  made  a  deep  impression  upon  re- 
ligious leaders  and  the  Puritans  went  to  extremes  to  avoid 
any  charge  that  they  were  social  revolutionaries.  This  fact 
helps  to  explain  the  extreme  distrust  with  which  the  early 
Quakers  were  viewed.  The  Quaker  message  that  God  was  .1 
present  reality  and  that  His  kingdom  was  on  earth  might  easily 
have  social  consequences  resembling  the  ideals  of  Anabaptism. 
Under  the  Puritans  great  individual  liberty  was  permitted  in 
the  exercise  of  property  rights.  Under  thorn  our  modern  in- 
dustrial system  had  its  beginning  and  with  this  system  arose 
the  general  taking  of  interest — a  practice  that  had  been  forbid- 
den by  the  early  and  medieval  church.  Some  Purtian  leaders 
did  attain  to  a  high  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  (ho  steward- 
ship involved  in  the  ownership  of  property,  but  in  practice 
too  much  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  individual  rights  0! 
property  and  too  little  emphasis  upon  one's  obligations  \^ 
society.  As  we  approach  modern  problems  we  face  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  doctrine  of  stewardship  entirely  adequate 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  our  present  social  order.  Ho  wo  not 
perhaps  need  extensive  limitation  of  property  rights  in  order 
that  we  may  create  condition^  conducive  to  'he  maximum 
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possible  development  of  personality  on  the  part  of  all  members 

of  society? 

Modern  Conditions. 
1 1  is  obvious  that  our  modern  social  order  abounds  in  striking 
contrasts.  Great  masses  of  human  beings  are  engaged  in 
deadening  toil  for  meagre  wages,  are  not  sure  of  permanent 
employment,  and  are  continually  on  the  verge  of  poverty. 
They  and  their  families  have  no  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life.  Their  lot  is  a  continued  struggle  for  existence. 
At  the  other  extreme  there  is  the  propertied  class,  possessing 
great  estates,  owning  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, and  able  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  income  from  their 
property  without  necessarily  contributing  any  valuable  per- 
sonal service  to  the  community.  Between  the  two  extremes 
and  blending  into  them,  is  the  middle  class  of  men  and  women 
owning  moderate  amounts  of  property  and  living  almost 
entirely  upon  moderate  earned  incomes  that,  however,  do 
enable  them  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  degree  of  self-development. 
It  is  becoming  ever  more  clear  that  society  has  a  duty  to  the 
submerged  toiling  masses,  to  do  everything  possible  to  render 
their  life  more  full  and  abundant.  Moreover  the  war  has 
tremendously  strengthened  the  group  consciousness  of  the 
laboring  classes  and  there  are  evidences  that  they  intend  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  new  world  that  is  dawning.  Oppression 
breeds  violence,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  live  and  rectify 
u  n just  conditions  in  the  spirit  that  does  away  with  all  cause 
for  violence.  The  facts  about  the  defects  of  our  social  order 
and  the  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  op- 
portunity cannot  be  developed  here.  They  should,  however, 
be  thoroughly  investigated  and  kept  continually  in  mind  as  we 
seek  to  discover  the  basis  of  a  more  Christian  social  order. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


MOUNT  ASAMA. 

LLOYD  BALDERSTON. 
( Concluded  from  page  595.) 

We  had  expected  to  get  walking-sticks  at  the  tea-house,  but 
were  disappointed,  so  delayed  further  to  cut  saplings  for  staves. 
For  half  a  mile  our  way  was  nearly  level,  winding  around  the 
base  of  a  small  cone,  evidently  an  old  crater.  The  moon  had 
set,  and  we  were  depending  on  candle  lanterns  to  find  the  path. 
The  slope  of  the  main  cone  is  nearly  uniform,  about  ten  degrees. 
Up  this  the  path  zigzags,  being  marked  by  wooden  stakes 
every  120  yards  or  so.  When  we  were  more  than  half  way  up 
we  lost  the  path  and  had  some  trouble  to  find  it  again.  We 
blamed  this  misadventure  on  the  absorption  of  our  guide  in  his 
discussion  on  pacifism  with  the  other  young  missionary. 

As  we  climbed,  the  wind  became  stronger,  and  our  lanterns 
would  blow  out  occasionally.  The  last  part  of  the  path  lies 
diagonally  across  a  steep  slope.  By  the  time  we  reached  this 
part,  only  one  lantern  remained  in  service,  and  not  only  was 
the  wind  so  strong  that  it  threatened  to  blow  us  down,  but  it 
was  raining  hard,  and  the  sulphur  fumes  drifting  over  us  made 
our  eyes  smart  and  half  suffocated  us.  When  our  lantern 
blew  out  here,  it  took  all  of  us  many  minutes  to  get  it  lighted 
again,  during  which  time  my  hat  blew  off.  Examining  the 
spot  in  the  light  next  morning,  I  estimated  that  it  had  de- 
scended 2500  feet  and  traveled  two  miles  before  it  stopped.  1 
did  not  go  after  it.  Our  professor  had  a  hood  on  his  rain-coat, 
and  he  insisted  on  my  wearing  his  hat.  Presently  our  lantern 
went  out  again,  and  as  the  sulphur  fumes  were  getting  worse 
at  every  step,  two  of  us  decided  to  leave  the  path  and  try  to 
reach  the  top  by  a  route  lying  to  windward  of  the  fumes.  By 
this  time  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  we  were  able  to  pick  our  way 
by  starlight.  We  made  out  very  well  until  we  came  to  the 
last  slope  extending  up  to  the  crater.  This  is  quite  steep,  of 
loose  sand  with  many  blocks  of  porphyry  up  to  three  feet  in 
size  lying  among  the  sand.  We  sank  several  inches  and  slipped 
back  a  little  at  each  step.  While  we  were  struggling  with  the 
sand,  our  friends  on  the  path  were  overtaken  by  the  party  who 
had  come  to  the  tea  house  as  we  were  leaving.  They  were  so 


fortunate  as  to  have  an  electric  lantern  which  did  not  blow 
out.  The  path  crossed  our  slope  one  or  two  hundred  feet  up, 
and  my  companion  reached  it  by  the  time  the  others  arrived. 
T.  E.  J.  generously  came  down  the  slope  and  helped  me  up 
to  the  trodden  path. 

Our  various  mishaps  had  so  delayed  us  that  it  was  half 
light  by  the  time  we  reached  the  crater,  which  was  filled  with 
an  opaque  mass  of  fumes.  The  strong  west  wind  which  had 
blown  the  fumes  in  our  faces  as  we  climbed,  seemed  to  hold 
them  packed  in  the  crater,  and  to  keep  the  top  leveled  off  by 
blowing  the  gases  away  as  fast  as  they  rose.  The  interior  of 
the  crater,  beyond  the  ten  or  twenty  feet  at  the  top,  was  as 
thoroughly  hidden  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  cotton  wool. 
The  fumes  looked  like  any  other  cloud,  and  seemed  to  consist 
mainly  of  water  vapor  and  sulphur  dioxide,  the  gas  made  by 
burning  sulphur.  As  we  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  crater  we  could 
see  the  fumes  pouring  out  from  holes  in  the  ground  a  few  feet 
below  us. 

The  surface  here  is  made  up  of  angular  blocks  of  porphyry, 
nearly  white,  of  all  sizes  up  to  ten  feet  across,  and  rather  fine 
sand.  There  were  bits  of  sulphur,  some  of  them  several 
inches  in  size.  The  white  color  of  the  surface  of  the  porphyry 
rocks  seems  to  be  due  to  the  bleaching  effect  of  the  sulphur 
fumes  which  bathe  them.  When  it  grew  light  enough  to  see 
clearly  1  noticed  that  one  of  my  black  shoe-strings  had  turned 
to  a  red  brown.  The  other  had  not.  Evidently  they  were  not 
a  pair.  T.  E.  J.'s  raincoat  had  passed  from  grey  to  a  dull 
brown.  Both  regained  their  natural  color  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  I  suppose  the  colors  were  changed  by  losing  oxygen 
to  the  sulphur  dioxide,  and  that  they  were  able  to  recover  the 
lost  oxygen  from  the  air. 

The  sun  rose  behind  a  heavy  bank  of  cloud,  but  otherwise 
the  air  was  very  clear,  so  that  we  had  fine  views,  both  near 
and  distant.  Seventy-five  miles  away  to  the  south  the  great 
cone  of  Fujisan  stood  out  sharp  against  the  sky,  half  as  high 
again  as  the  peak  on  which  we  were  standing.  One  can  readily 
forgive  the  Japanese  for  being  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration 
of  Fuji.  East  and  north  lay  the  almost  unbroken  jagged  wall 
of  the  Japanese  Alps,  their  higher  gulches  filled  with  snow. 
This  range,  whose  nearest  point  is  perhaps  twenty-five  miles 
away,  made  a  splendid  panorama,  whose  total  length  is  near  a 
hundred  miles. 

We  were  glad  to  sit  behind  a  rock  for  shelter  from  the  strong 
wind.  It  was  cold  enough  to  make  our  hands  tingle,  and  over- 
coats were  very  much  in  place.  A  lake  of  mist  obscuring  several 
square  miles  of  farms  and  villages  lay  undisturbed  during  the 
two  hours  that  we  were  on  the  top,  showing  that  there  was 
no  wind  in  the  valley. 

We  walked  nearly  all  the  way  around  the  crater,  and  picked 
out  many  familiar  objects  in  the  wide  scene  spread  out  below 
us.  The  lava  flow  of  1783  is  very  conspicuous,  a  wide  dark- 
brown  desert.  We  crept  down  the  inner  slope  of  the  crater 
far  enough  to  feel  the  heat  of  the  rocks  from  among  which  the 
vapors  were  flowing,  but  the  rope  which  we  had  brought  for 
crater-climbing  was  not  brought  into  use.  The  chance  to  see 
anything  appeared  too  small  to  be  worth  the  effort. 

After  eating  a  frugal  lunch  and  drinking  the  contents  of  our 
thermos  bottles  we  were  ready  to  start  down.  After  the  other 
two  Americans  had  started  down  T.  E.  J.  took  twenty  minutes 
to  put  on  a  new  pair  of  waraji  (straw  sandals),  so  the  others 
got  a  mile  start,  and  we  next  spoke  with  them  at  the  tea-house. 
We  found  that  the  trail  down  is  straight,  cutting  across  the 
zig-zags  of  the  upward  path. 

The  slope  is  made  up  of  sand  with  pieces  of  porphyry  among 
it.  These  pieces  are  small,  and  most  of  them  cracked,  so  that 
they  are  easily  pulled  apart.  This  cracked-to-pieces  condition 
in  which  we  find  it  seems  to  be  due  to  rapid  cooling.  Coming 
from  the  crater  red-hot,  and  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  the  rapid 
cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  outer  portion  causes 
strains  which  rend  it  to  pieces,  just  as  hot  glass  cracks  on  cool- 
ing in  air.  This  breaking  up  of  the  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater 
sometimes  takes  place  with  explosive  violence.  We  found 
numerous  shallow  pits  on  the  slope,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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which  lay  .1  roughly  circular  patch  of  fragments,  with  the  hole 
at  its  centre.  It  seemed  that  these  were  places  where  large 
pieces  had  exploded. 

On  all  this  slope,  for  two  miles  down  from  the  crater,  we 
saw  hardly  a  piece  of  scoria.  That  form  of  material  seems  to 
have  been  thrown  out  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  crater  was  so  high  that  the  rock  was  thrown  up  in 
a  melted  condition.  The  expansion  of  the  gases  within  when 
the  pressure  was  removed  filled  the  mass  with  holes,  just  as 
dough  is  filled  with  holes  in  rising.  More  recently  the  rock  has 
been  ejected  hot,  but  not  molten,  so  we  have  rock  fragments, 
but  no  scoria.  All  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  very  new,  deposit- 
ed in  perhaps  one  life-time.  It  is  so  new  that  the  rain-washed 
gullies  are  quite  small.  Probably  that  is  partly  due  to  the 
very  loose  character  of  the  material,  permitting  the  rain  to 
soak  in,  so  that  there  is  no  run-off  except  in  case  of  exceptional- 
ly heavy  rain-fall.  This  water  which  is  always  soaking  in 
provides  a  probable  explanation  for  the  occasional  explosions, 
as  water  and  hot  rocks  make  steam. 

The  first  vegetation  we  found  was  perhaps  half  a  mile  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cone  proper,  a  species  of  Polygonum.  A 
little  further  we  found  a  wiry  grass,  and  these  two,  becoming 
quite  abundant,  were  all  until  we  came  upon  stunted  pine 
trees,  many  of  which  were  dead  or  dying,  near  the  bottom. 

Reaching  the  tea-house  at  perhaps  half  past  eight,  we  had 
lunch  from  the  packs  we  had  left  there.  Our  friends  were 
going  back  by  another  route,  so  T.  E.  J.  and  I  started  down 
the  badly  gullied  road  toward  the  village.  We  were  able  to 
ride  most  of  the  way,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  a  straw  hat  for 
ten  sen  to  wear  the  rest  of  the  way,  having  returned  my  friend's 
hat  to  him  at  the  tea-house.  We  got  home  long  before  noon, 
somewhat  stiff,  but  happy  in  the  possession  of  numerous  vivid 
recollections  of  our  intimate  visit  to  a  real  live  volcano. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Power  of  Pictures. — In  these  days  of  strong  posters  and 
billboards,  we  are  made  increasingly  to  feel  the  influence  of 
sight  on  our  mental  outlook.    We  say  with  Thomas  Ellwood: 

"Oh,  that  mine  eyes  might  closed  be 
To  what  becomes  me — not  to  see!" 

Then  we  are  reminded  of  our  friend  Josiah  Leeds,  who  in 
his  zeal  wielded  his  pen  against  demoralizing  art,  and  was 
widely  known  in  this  country  and  England  for  his  enforcement 
of  legislation  in  this  uplift. 

But  while  we  add  our  protest  to  that  which  degrades,  we 
need  to  view  the  subject  from  another  angle  and  to  draw  the 
public  toward  pictures  that  educate  in  purity  and  Christianity. 

One  girl  interested  in  schools  had  historical  scenes  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  rooms,  and  talked  to  the  children  about  the 
artists  and  their  environment  in  by-gone  days. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  had  a  depart- 
ment where  the  mill  girls  were  loaned  small  framed  pictures 
for  a  month,  and  these  were  exchanged,  so  that  the  old  masters 
might  impress  them  and  papers  be  written  concerning  each. 

Thus  children  can  be  shown  how  to  study  detail,  to  learn 
the  values  of  color,  the  cloud  effects,  the  characteristics  of 
animals,  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  divine,  where  drapery 
enhances  graceful  attitudes,  and  "pagan  art  gives  place  to 
Christian  art."  "A  room  full  of  pictures  is  a  room  full  of 
thoughts,"  said  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Listen  to  Phillips 
Brooks  on  this  subject: 

"What  is  more  dreadful  than  irreverent  art  which  paints 
all  that  it  sees?  which  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  there 
is  no  sacredness  in  woman,  nor  nobleness  in  man,  nor  secret 
in  nature,  nor  dignity  in  life.  Irreverence  everywhere  is 
blindness,  not  sight.  The  whole  thought  of  art  must  be  en- 
larged and  mellowed  till  it  develops  a  relation  to  the  spiritual 
and  moral  natures  as  well  as  to  the  senses  of  mankind.  I  hat 
is  the  change  which  has  come  between  the  Venus  of  Milo  and 
the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  between  the  Iliad  and  Paradise 
Lost.    Pictures,  parks,  museums,  libraries,  a  healthier  religion 


— these  are  the  positive  powers  which  must  come  in  with  every 
form  of  restraint,  before  our  poorer  people  can  be  brought  to 
live  a  sensible  and  sober  life." 

It  was  with  a  similar  though i  that  a  woman  talked  one  day 
to  a  blacksmith,  where  she  went  to  pay  a  bill.  Around  the 
shop  were  pictures  of  maidens  clad  in  "  tights,"  and  a  word  of 
remonstrance  could  not  be  withheld  by  her.  "  I  do  it  to  please 
the  boys,"  said  he,  "the  cigarette  man  gave  them  to  me." 

"  Doubtless  they  are  bright  in  color,  but  they  educate  the 
boys  the  wrong  way.  Let  me  bring  some  copies  of  paintings 
done  by  truly  great  artists." 

"All  right,"  answered  the  blacksmith,  "if  I  like  them  better, 
I  will  pull  these  down." 

On  the  arrival  a  few  days  later  of  his  visitor,  his  face  became 
a  study  at  the  sight  of  Perry  pictures,  inexpensive,  but  de- 
picting Rosa  Bonheur's  and  Landseer's  magnificent  delineation 
of  animals  in  action.  "Are  these  for  me?  They  surely  are 
fine;  the  boys  will  like  them,  too!"  This  substitution  of  good 
for  bad  is  the  secret  of  success  in  educational  effort. — H.  P. 
Morris. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE, 

(Continued  from  page  596.) 

1  am  anxiously  waiting  to  get  a  letter  telling  of  the  way 
peace  was  received  at  home,  but  however  it  happened,  .  .  . 
it  could  not  beat  the  reception  given  it  by  the  gallant  Evresians. 
I  really  think  that  they  were  afraid  to  believe  that  the  war 
was  actually  over,  afraid  to  believe  for  fear,  once  again,  their 
hopes  would  be  cruelly  shattered.  At  any  rate,  when  anyone 
with  half  an  eye  could  see  that  the  war  was  over,  when  the 
Germans  had  sent  over  their  envoy  and  arrangements  for  the 
beginnings  of  an  armistice  were  under  way,  our  neighbors  were 
barely  interested  and  intensely  skeptical.  Up  to  as  late  a 
date  as  the  ioth  of  the  month  (hostilities  ceased  at  1 1  a.  m., 
Eleventh  Month  i  ith),  I  could  hardly  wake  up  any  enthusiasm 
in  those  I  spoke  to.  .  .  .  But  to  do  the  Evresians  credit, 
they  did  wake  up  on  the  twelfth,  gave  the  children  a  holiday, 
and  the  street  cleaners  a  big  feast,  and  fairly  tore  the  old  church 
bells  out  by  their  roots,  so  madly  were  they  rung.  .  .  . 
We  all  were  happy  in  different  ways.  Now  that  all  is  over 
we  common  people  begin  to  think  of  the  home-coming.  Prob- 
ably our  threshing  will  be  over  by  Christmas,  at  which  time 
the  boys  now  threshing  will  be  free  either  to  go  on  up  to  the 
new  centre  or  to  go  home.    .    .  . 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  believe  that  the  great  war  is  actually 
over,  and  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  gun-fire  of  rival 
batteries  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  never  to  be  heard  again.  But 
when  we  talk  to  Madam  Phleas  and  Madam  Igier,  whose 
sons  are  expected  home  this  month  after  being  imprisoned  for 
a  long  time  in  Germany,  then  we  can  appreciate  what  peace 
means  to  them,  and  indeed  what  a  new  thing  life  becomes. 
If  it  were  not  for  such  occasional  personal  touches  we  would 
hardly  realize  that  any  change  had  taken  place,  and  would  go 
on  putting  up  our  shutters  each  night  to  keep  the  Roche  from 
living  by  our  lights.    .    .  . 

The  time  has  begun  to  fly  by  now,  for  since  hostilities  have 
actually  ceased,  such  a  weight  has  gone  from  the  background 
of  everyone's  consciousness  that  even  the  air  seems  easier 
to  breathe,  and  old  nature  herself  responds  by  sending  us  golden 
days  instead  of  the  downpour  we  expected.  Can  you  imagine 
the  difference  between  this  time  and  two  months  ago!  Then 
the  village  was  full  of  stragglers,  tired,  hungry  and  lost  from 
their  divisions — not  caring  whether  they  ever  caught  up.  M 
catching  up  only  meant  a  taste  of  front  line  trenches  and 
German  shell  (ire.  Now  the  troops  are  defiling  southward, 
whooping  and  singing  as  they  go,  and  I  can  tell  vou  there  are 
no  stragglers  left  behind  now,  for  word  has  gone  around  that 
they  are  bound  for  home.  ... 

You  cannot  imagine  how  proud  we  far-awaj  Yankees  are 
of  President  W  ilson!    Every  new  act  of  his  is  eager!)  disv  :ussed 
and  passed  on.    .    .    .    The  gentleman  in  question  has  no 
more  loyal  supporters  than  those  Un\n>.\  at  I  vres, 
strongly  backing  his  peace  program  and  the  I  eagueol  Nations 
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France,  that  is  the  northern  section,  is  full  of  quickly  built, 
demountable  baraquements  like  ours,  covered  roof  and  sides 
with  tar  paper  (wc  arp  sporty  and  have  tiles).  These,  as  you 
can  imagine,  become  as  dry  as  tinder  and  as  inflammable 
witness  the  fire  less  than  two  months  ago  that  burned  the 
barn  opposite  us.  Well,  before  dawn  one  morning  we  were 
awakened  by  a  terrific  explosion  and  tearing  outside,  saw  the 
sky  red  and  flickering  in  the  direction  of  our  beloved  Madam 
P.  .  .  .  Right  across  from  the  Phleas'  had  stood  a  long 
baraque  in  which  the  passing  troops  were  housed,  and  where 
a  band  of  poor,  miserable  Moroccans  (road  menders)  huddle 
together.  This  baraque  was  a  mass  of  flame  from  end  to  end, 
and  in  the  half  light  of  the  dawn,  the  dancing  flames  lit  up  the 
mob  of  excited  villagers,  the  nearby  houses,  and  the  impassive, 
expressionless  faces  of  the  Moroccans  in  startling  relief.  It 
proved  that  all  had  been  awake  and  about  to  go  to  work  when 
the  fire  began  and  had  safely  left  the  house  to  its  fate,  when 
some  a  little  more  adventurous  or  fool-hardy  than  the  others 
had  attempted  to  go  in  search  of  their  belongings  through 
the  door  farthermost  from  the  fire.  But  something  fatal  had 
happened,  and  the  twelve  adventurous  ones  were  trapped  in- 
side, asphyxiated,  and  burned  to  death  before  help  could  get 
to  them.  When  we  got  there  the  damage  was  almost  done, 
but  several  of  the  poor  "Cabeel"  who  had  been  badly  burned, 
were  being  led  up  and  down  the  road  by  sympathetic  yet 
ignorant  friends,  another  group  who  had  escaped  untouched 
were  wildly  embracing  each  other  and  chattering  nervously 
together,  with  their  backs  to  the  glow.  Still  a  third  set  sat 
immobile  upon  their  heaped  belongings,  not  moving  a  muscle, 
or  saying  a  word,  as  if  stunned  by  the  greatness  of  the  calamity 
that  had  overtaken  them.  .  .  .  Such  tragedies  occur  too 
often  in  these  villages,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  when 
a  fire  once  gets  started  beyond  the  bucket-of -water  stage,  but 
to  let  it  go.  Why  Evres  has  not  burned  down  many  times  I 
do  not  know,  as  every  house  leans  on  its  neighbor,  and  one 
wall  serves  for  two.  But  no — it  was  the  poor  "Cabeel"  who 
suffered,  as  if  they,  poor  things,  were  not  already  miserable 
enough  in  this  cold  and  cheerless  clime,  so  far  from  their  own 
sunny  country.  K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  SILVER  LINING. 

JOHN  W.  DORLAND. 

The  old  expression  "that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining" 
we  hope  may  be  true  in  the  desolated  area  around  Verdun,  of 
which  Grange-le-Comte  is  the  Friendly  centre,  so  to  speak. 

The  Psalmist  David,  in  one  of  his  familiar  Psalms,  said, 
"They  looked  unto  Him  and  were  radiant,  and  their  faces 
shall  never  be  confounded."  (Revised  Version).  The  word 
radiant  always  seems  very  expressive  to  me.  I  remember  in 
the  old  days  on  the  farm  in  Canada,  we  had  a  stove  in  the 
parlor  called  "Radiant  Home,"  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 
particular  stove  gave  far  more  heat  than  any  other  stove  in 
the  house;  whether  it  actually  did  or  not  was  a  question; 
probably  the  name  had  the  most  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  past  years  of  this  war,  and  during 
the  present  time,  it  must  be  a  comforting  thought  to  the  be- 
liever, that  as  followers  of  Christ,  we  can  turn  our  faces  to 
Him,  and  catch  the  reflection  of  His  glory.  There  need 
be  no  darkness  in  our  lives  because  of  the  illumination  of  His 
presence.  The  Psalmist  here  expresses  his  own  faith.  The 
songs  of  David  were  the  outpourings  of  a  Spirit  in  harmony 
with  God.  "They  looked  unto  Him,  and  were  radiant." 
This  is  the  privilege  of  the  believer  to  look  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  looking  become  like  Him. 

Our  work  here  in  France  demands  faith,  and  a  vision  of  the 
future  we  trust  lies  ahead.  Our  tasks  often  may  seem  hum- 
drum, in  fact,  almost  menial,  if  we  lived  entirely  in  the  present 
it  would  be  hard  indeed.  In  my  work  as  a  dental  surgeon 
going  around  to  our  various  equipes,  not  a  few  of  the  boys 
have  expressed  themselves  as  feeling  disappointed,  and  wonder- 
ing if  it  were  all  worth  while  after  all.  One  writer  has  expressed 
the  thought  thus: — 


"Let  the  dark  curtain  fall, 
I  better  know  than  all, 
How  little  I  have  gained, 
How  vast  the  unattained." 

1  suppose  all  of  us  have  felt  this  way  at  times,  and  it  is  just 
here  where  we  must  step  out  of  the  natural  into  the  super- 
natural, and  call  down  strength  from  a  source  outside  of  our- 
selves. 

At  Grange-le-Comte,  in  the  Meuse,  not  far  from  Verdun, 
most  of  the  work  is  centering  now.  Before  the  war  a  cheese 
factory,  afterwards  a  barracks  for  French,  Italian  and  U.  S. 
A.  troops,  is  now  utilized  for  the  pacific  work  of  Reconstruction. 
Edmund  Harvey  in  a  recent  number  of  Reconstruction,  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  our  work  here,  among  other  things  he 
showed  how  we  had  built  up  a  great  machine  at  Grange,  but 
that  now  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  the  machine,  else  it 
would  conquer  us.  The  spirit  and  intent  of  our  work  must 
come  first,  and  the  material  things  second. 

Our  intimate  connection  with  the  Red  Cross,  it  might 
seem,  has  if  anything,  added  to  the  materialistic  side.  In 
many  ways  it  has  been  much  to  our  advantage  to  be  thus 
connected,  but  our  position  as  a  Religious  Society  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  lost.  I  have  always  been  addressed  Red  Cross 
by  American  troops  in  France,  even  with  my  insignia  plainly 
in  evidence,  the  significance  of  the  star  does  not  seem  to  be 
known.  Doubtless  many  of  the  French  know  us  as  a  distinct 
organization,  while  others  connect  us  wholly  with  the  Red 
Cross.  Our  power  does  not  lie  in  numbers,  in  money,  in 
organization,  but  in  our  message,  which  it  is  true  may  be 
helped  by  these  things,  but  only  as  they  are  brought  into 
subordination  to  it.  There  is  no  desire  here  to  underrate  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  Red 
Cross  is  a  national  organization  in  close  harmony  with  the 
army;  that  armed*  Red  Cross  attendants  carry  the  wounded 
from  the  battlefields,  and  are  pledged  if  necessary  to  transport 
munitions  to  the  front.  We  from  America  are  a  part  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  whether  we  will  or  not,  as 
our  papers  show,  regardless  of  the  so-called  Civilian  Branch 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

As  peace-makers  then,  let  us  realize  our  solemn  task,  and 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  this  work.  There  is  a  silver  lining 
to  the  dark  clouds  that  hover  over  the  world.  We  can  be 
the  silver  lining  if  we  wish.  We  can  be  the  leaven  that  will 
leaven  the  lump.  Is  it  too  much?  Will  our  faith  permit  us 
to  compass  it?  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us." 
"They  looked  unto  Him,  and  were  radiant." 

One  night,  a  small  boy  awoke,  and  calling  for  his  father, 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  After  the  water  had  been  brought, 
quiet  reigned  for  a  few  minutes,  when  a  small  voice  said, 
"Father,  are  you  awake?"  When  assured  that  he  was,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  sleep  now,  there  was  silence  again. 
Presently  out  of  the  darkness  of  that  room  the  same  little 
voice  piped  up  again,  this  time  with  a  tremble  in  it — "  Father, 
is  your  face  turned  this  way."  On  being  assured  that  father's 
face  was  turned  his  way,  the  little  chap  went  to  sleep,  feeling 
safe  and  comforted  in  the  thought.  To  me  this  has  brought 
a  very  precious  truth,  that  the  believer  through  the  dark  hours 
of  life  and  always  may  have  the  assurance  that  his  Heavenly 
Father's  face  is  turned  towards  him,  and  thus  he  may  find 
rest  and  satisfaction  in  it.  This  is  our  privilege.  Our  own 
poet  Whittier  has  said: — 

"I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air. 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift, 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

"They  looked  unto  Him  and  were  radiant,"  and  the  answer 
comes  back  clear  and  convincing,  "And  their  faces  shall  never 
be  confounded." 

Grange-le-Comte  (Meuse),  France,  Fourth  Month  25,  1919. 
This  refers  to  side  arms. 
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West  of  Verdun. 

For  months  past,  members  of  the  Mission  all  over  the  field 
have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  new  work  in  the  Verdun 
area  and  to  the  centre  of  Grange-le-Comte,  about  to  become 
our  Field  Headquarters.  At  last  the  dream  is  coming  true; 
the  erstwhile  divisional  headquarters,  whence  French,  Italian, 
and  American  armies  successively  took  their  instruction  during 
the  long  years  of  combat,  are  being  put  to  a  very  different  use. 

Grange-le-Comte  is  a  large  isolated  farm,  built  to  accom- 
modate a  herd  of  some  two  hundred  cattle,  with  great  barns 
and  farm  buildings  on  either  side  of  its  huge,  muddy  court- 
yard, and  between,  at  one  end,  the  chateau,  or  owner's  house. 
Behind  and  on  one  side  of  this,  a  number  of  temporary  huts 
were  erected  to  serve  as  lodgings  for  the  staff  officers  and  their 
men;  they  are  now  housing  a  large  part  of  the  Mission  staff. 

The  farm  lies  in  a  hollow;  on  one  side  are  the  woods  and  the 
ridge  of  the  Argonne  hills,  on  the  other  green  rolling  fields 
scarred  by  the  white  ballast  of  the  new  military  railway  line, 
behind  which,  two  kilometres  away,  lies  Auzeville.  This  is 
the  railhead  of  the  little  Meusien  line  and  the  chief  surviving 
village  of  the  district,  fortunate  in  its  most  active  and  capable 
mayor,  our  good  friend  M.  Loyseau  du  Boulay.  To  the  north- 
west, the  forest  ridge  leads  to  the  little  hill  of  Clermont-en- 
Argonne.  crowned  with  pines,  dominating  the  small  ruined 
town  below  it,  and  giving  a  view  far  and  wide  over  the  old 
lines  of  combat,  down  the  long,  straight  road  past  Neuvilly 
to  Varennes,  and  on  to  the  hill  of  Montfaucon  beyond. 

Already  eight  or  nine  outlying  equipes  are  busy  at  woTk, 
and  several  new  ones  will  shortly  be  added  to  their  number. 
At  Clermont,  Henry  Dearden  and  his  colleagues  are  making 
good  progress  in  putting  in  order  and  making  habitable  the 
larger  block  of  the  hospital  building;  at  Clermont,  too,  Parvin 
Russell  and  a  little  group  of  builders  are  busy  erecting  wooden 
houses.  Very  soon  a  relief  equipe  will  be  open  in  one  of  the 
few  remaining  stone  houses;  a  large  wooden  building  is  being 
put  up  in  the  garden  as  a  reception  centre  where  the  returning 
inhabitants  will  find  a  welcome,  and  temporary  lodgings. 
The  co-operative  department  has  its  shop  ready  in  a  not 
distant  house,  and  hard  by  a  wood  workshop  has  been  set  up. 
In  the  woods  south  of  Clermont,  a  little  group  is  busy  taking 
down  military  barracks  for  conversion  to  civilian  needs,  living 
in  the  little  old  monastic  building  of  Beauchamp,  which  well 
deserves  its  beautiful  name. 

Some  five  miles  to  the  northwest,  past  Les  Islettes  (where 
the  relief  equipe  which  has  been  doing  such  good  work  from 
its  centre  of  Sainte-Menehould  will  shortly  be  settled)  lies 
le  Neufour,  where  a  repair  group  under  Kenneth  Cross  has 
been  busy  for  several  months,  making,  habitable  the  houses  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  village  of  le  Claon,  which  have  suffered 
from  shell-fire,  but  are  still  repairable.  Northward  along  the 
same  little  valley  lies  la  Chalade,  once  a  village  of  woodcutters, 
now  totally  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  old  abbey 
buildings  which,  though  badly  damaged,  are  still  in  large  part 
habitable.  Some  temporary  repair  has  already  been  effected 
here,  and  very  shortly  a  small  equipe  will  be  at  work  on  the 
great  roof,  so  that  the  returning  villagers  may  find  the  lodging 
which  the  kind-hearted  French  owner  is  willing  to  offer  them 
in  the  unoccupied  rooms  of  her  ancient  house. 

Another  large  village,  Aubreville,  lies  in  utter  desolation 
two  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Neuvilly;  a  confused  heap  of 
wrecked  tanks  in  one  corner  by  the  main  street  tells  its  story 
of  the  conflict  that  raged  there.  Lionel  Peckover  is  busy  with 
another  group  of  builders  erecting  a  cili  of  wooden  houses  on 
a  hill  beyond  the  ruins,  while  two  or  three  members  of  the 


agricultural  department  are  tilling  the  soil.  Another  five 
miles  eastward,  past  Parois  and  Recicourt  (whereibefore  long 
another  equipe  may  be  at  work)  we  come  to  Dombasle,  where  a 
building  group  under  Howard  Lippincott  is  working,  sharing 
its  lodgings  in  a  disused  army  hut  with  four  agricultural 
workers.  Some  two-and-a-half  miles  to  the  southeast,  on 
the  way  back  towards  Auzeville,  is  Brabant,  where  the  agri- 
cultural group  under  Martin  Walker  has  been  joined  by  a 
group  of  repair  workers  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Shrigley, 
while  a  small  relief  equipe  has  been  opened  in  the  village  with 
a  successful  co-operative  store. 


At  Grange-le-Comte  itself  there  are  now  usually  about  a 
hundred  workers.  There  are  the  offices  of  the  various  de- 
partments, stores  for  maintenance  of  our  workers  in  the  whole 
area,  large  rooms  devoted  to  the  stock  of  the  co-operative 
shops,  furniture,  seeds,  linen  clothes,  and  food;  or  to  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  tractors;  stables  for  the  horses,  two 
large  barracks  put  up  for  the  breeding  of  rabbits  and  poultry; 
the  garage  with  its  various  sections — all  with  workers  busied 
in  seeing  after  them.  The  whole  group  of  buildings  is  now  lit 
by  electric  light,  installed  under  Leslie  Heath's  direction  some 
weeks  ago,  while  a  power-house  hard  by  provides  the  current 
under  the  care  of  Mission  experts.  The  works  department  is 
very  busy  erecting  a  large  dining-room,  which  will  also  be 
useful  for  meetings,  and  the  agricultural  department  has  al- 
ready made  great  progress  with  the  vegetable  garden.  In  the 
great  courtyard  are  now  drawn  up  some  units  of  the  large 
new  fleet  of  twenty-four  cars  which  Henry  Scattergood  has 
recently  secured  to  help  to  solve  the  ever-growing  problem  of 
transport.  New  tasks  continually  pour  in  for  the  works  de- 
partment at  different  points;  in  a  few  days'  time  they  will  be 
putting  up  a  dental  surgery  and  doctor's  consulting  room  to 
complete  the  offices  at  the  Mission  centre. 

How  strange  it  all  seems  to  those  who  remember  our  small 
beginnings  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  past;  this  vast  ma- 
chine of  work,  this  great  store  of  goods  at  the  service  of  relief, 
and  the  immense  new  stocks  of  tools  and  implements  and  ma- 
terial which  a  recent  purchase  has  made  available  in  the  very 
area  of  our  work,  or  in  the  near  neighborhood.  It  is  indeed 
a  great  task  that  is  before  us,  for  somehow  or  other  we  have  to 
conquer  this  machine,  to  subdue  this  vast  material  that  has 
been  given  us  to  use  and  make  it  subservient  to  the  spirit 
which  brought  our  work  into  being;  for  if  we  fail,  the  machine 
will  master  us,  we  shall  judge  of  results  by  arithmetical  quanti- 
ties and  gradually  think  of  things  rather  than  men.  All  this 
new  power  that  has  been  put  into  our  hands  can  only  help  us 
if  it  is  spent  in  the  service  of  those  in  need,  and  our  work  will 
fail,  however  great  the  results  we  seem  to  achieve,  if  we  lose 
touch  with  those  essential  personal  relationships  which  are 
more  than  houses  and  lands  and  goods  that  perish.  We  are 
here  in  France  to  be  friends;  to  try  to  translate  some  tin\ 
fragment  at  least  of  the  teaching  of  our  Master  into  our  daily 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  our  neighbors;  whatever 
little  work  we  can  do  which  is  touched  by  that  spirit  will  not 
be  in  vain.  We  have  a  wonderful  field  in  front  of  us.  and  tools 
to  work  with  such  as  we  have  never  had  before  or  even  thought 
possible.  We  have  all  the  greater  need  of  the  clear  vision  of 
faith  and  the  love  that  never  fails. 

Meanwhile  in  every  department  of  the  Mission,  men  and 
women  are  busy  at  tasks  often  dull  and  monontonous  in  them- 
selves, sometimes  laborious  and  exacting;  they  cannot  always 
see  just  the  place  their  work  has  in  the  whole,  or  its  full  use- 
fulness. Amid  desolate  surroundings  and  wreckage  of  mined 
homes,  cut  off  from  the  wider  world  and  often  struggling  in 
the  midst  of  mud  and  damp  with  unaccustomed  forms  of  toil, 
they  may  grow  discouraged,  but  still  they  slick  on.  making 
the  best  of  difficult  surroundings  and  cheering  those  about 
them,  often  without  knowing  it.  These  men  and  women  are 
of  the  very  heart  of  the  Mission:  they  are  helping  to  keep  us 
where  we  should  be:  "  In  the  handiwork  of  then  craft  is  theil 

prayer." — Abridged  from  Reconstruction  by  1.  Edmund  H\k- 
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Skuvice  Notes. 

Friends  will  remember  that  an  "allowed"  Monthly  Meeting  was 
established  in  France  by  London  Yearly  Meeting  consisting  mostly  of 
workers  in  the  Anglo-American  Mission.  Now  we  learn  that  this  meet- 
ing has  appointed  as  its  respresentatives  to  London  Yearly  Meeting 
(which  begins  its  sessions  Fifth  Month  21st)  the  following  Americans: 

Wm.  J.  Brockelbank,  Newmarket,  Ontario;  Benjamin  A.  Darling, 
Newburg,  Oregon;  Luther  E.  Warren,  Wilmington,  Ohio;  Dorothy  Wal- 
ton, Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Edward  Wright,  Moylan,  Pa.;  Wilmer  J.  Young, 
Springville,  Iowa. 


English  Friends  are  evidently  intending  to  expand  their  work  as  soon 
as  they  can.  They  are  meeting  the  same  obstacles  in  entering  European 
Russia  that  confronts  the  American  Committee.  They  say,  "At  present 
the  wray  is  not  open  for  sending  workers  to  Germany  and  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  face  any  attempt  to  get  workers  to  Russia."  But  they 
are  not  lacking  in  hopes.  "Our  intention  would  be  to  send  a  small  unit, 
including  probably  one  or  two  good  doctors  and  nurses,  with  10,000 
pounds  worth  of  goods."  It  is  also  rumored  that  one  of  the  principal 
medical  workers  from  English  Friends  has  plans  to  go  forward  with  work 
in  Austria.  Meanwhile  they  are  making  inquiries  as  to  the  need  and 
practicability  of  sending  a  medical  mission  to  Poland. 

Russia  continues  to  be  the  "acid  test  of  Democracy."  As  we  said  last 
week,  Russia  still  starves  and  that  new  and  innocent  sounding  instrument 
of  international  dealing  which  is  proposed  as  part  of  a  "league  of  peace" 
— the  economic  boycott  is  killing  Russian  civilians  at  a  greater  weekly 
rate  than  cannon  ever  killed  soldiers  on  the  Western  Front.  In  his  report 
for  the  interallied  relief  organization,  Herbert  Hoover  names  all  the  needy 
nations  except  Russia  as  having  received  his  help  and  reports:  "While 
undernourishment  exists  in  several  localities,  leading  to  heavy  mortality 
through  inability  to  resist  disease,  there  was  no  acute  starvation  during 
April  except  in  Armenia,  certain  sections  of  the  Carpathians,  and  in 
Bolshevist  Russia.  Armenia  is  declared  to  be  solely  a  problem  of  inter- 
nal transportation,  and  every  human  effort  is  being  made  to  overcome 
the  difficulties."  The  intentional  famine  seems  therefore  to  be  aimed 
directly  at  European  Russia. 


What  the  French  Government  Thinks  op  Our  Work. 
Charles  Rhoads  writes  from  Paris: 

"I  enclose  herewith  two  letters  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish, 
received  in  response  to  letters  I  sent  M.  Tardieu  and  M.  Cangardel.  I 
learned  that  the  French  government  had  taken  active  steps  to  combat 
the  impression  that  the  French  authorities  no  longer  needed  or  wished  the 
help  of  foreign  relief  agencies  and  therefore  wrote  to  M.  Tardieu  and  M. 
Cangardel  (who  is  attached  to  M.  Tardieu's  commission),  asking  them 
to  write  me  officially  letters  which  could  be  published  in  America  if  needed, 
to  correct  any  misapprehension  there.  While  the  French  government  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  meet  the  situation,  they  find  they  cannot  really  cover 
the  field  and  are  most  anxious  that  all  existing  experienced  relief  agencies 
continue  their  work  till  the  end  of  the  Summer  at  least,  though  they  have 
set  no  time  limit." 

The  letters  from  the  office  of  the  Commisariat  General  des  Affairs  de 
Guerre  Franco-Americaines  may  be  translated  as  follows: 

April  1,  1919. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  inclose  a  letter  which  M.  Tardieu  is  having  sent  to  you,  in  order  to 
assure  you  of  the  sympathy  with  which  he  personally  views  your  work. 

I  can  only  add  for  my  part  the  feeble  testimony  of  one  of  his  co-workers, 
who  has  also  highly  appreciated  the  services  rendered  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  I  can  assure  you  that  for  my  part  I  shall  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  serve  you  and  to  facilitate  your  heavy  task. 

The  reports  of  which  you  speak,  according  to  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  no  longer  desirous  of  appealing  to  the  help  of  America  for  relief 
of  the  devastated  regions,  constitutes  an  absolute  calumny.  Never  has 
the  French  Government  had  any  such  thought,  which  would  constitute 
on  its  part  a  veritable  ingratitude  for  the  services  rendered  by  all  the 
Americans  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ravaged  country. 

Please  receive,  sir,  the  expressions  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)  Cangardel. 

The  second  letter  is  from  the  Comissaire  General: 

April  1,  1919. 

Sir:— 

I  reply  with  pleasure  to  the  inquiry  you  have  addressed  to  M.  Can- 


gardel in  regard  to  the  work  accomplished  in  France  by  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

I  know  what  services  have  been  rendered  by  this  Society  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  populations  of  devastated  France  and  what  a 
sense  of  gratitude  these  populations,  and  indeed  all  France,  are  certain, 
to  preserve. 

The  French  Government  could  not  possibly  lend  too  much  assistance 
to  such  undertakings  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  will  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  facilitate  their  operations. 

You  know  so  well  the  lamentable  conditions  in  which  the  populations 
of  the  liberated  territory  still  find  themselves  that  you  must  know  that 
for  long  months  yet  the  charitable  societies  would  be  of  use.  In  any 
case,  the  French  Government  will  do  everything  possible  to  develop  their 
activity.    I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  you  of  this. 

I  beg  you  to  accept  the  expression  of  my  high  consideration. 


The  Peace  Conference  at  Paris.* 
The  ten  days  since  my  last  report  have  been  exceedingly  critical  and 
anxious  ones  at  the  Paris  Conference.  The  demand  of  Poland  for  Danzig 
and  a  long  strip  of  seacoast  on  the  Baltic;  the  demand  of  Belgium  for 
Luxemburg,  Limburg,  etc.,  the  demand  of  France  for  the  Saar  Valley 
and  the  removal  of  the  Rhine  Valley  from  Germany's  sovereignty;  the 
demand  of  Italy  for  Fiume  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic;  and 
the  demand  of  Japan  for  Kiao  Chow  and  Shantung;  these  have  been  the 
five  outstanding  questions  at  issue,  each  and  all  of  which  have  tested  the 
sincerity  of  the  Allies  and  the  stability  of  one  or  another  of  President 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  As  is  well  known  to  you,  long  ere  this  report 
reaches  you,  the  Adriatic  Question  has  finally  brought  forth  a  frank 
statement  of  opposition  to  Italy's  extreme  claims,  from  President  Wilson, 
and  a  response  from  Premier  Orlando  that  Italy  would  immediately  with- 
draw from  the  Conference.  In  the  face  of  the  German  peace  delegation's 
arrival  at  Versailles  within  a  few  days,  this  rupture  looked  very  serious. 
But  in  an  interview  I  had,  in  company  with  a  few  other  Americans,  three 
hours  ago  with  Colonel  House,  he  said  that  Orlando  was  then,  and  had 
been  for  two  hours,  talking  with  President  Wilson,  at  the  house  of  the 
latter,  and  that  he  was  very  hopeful  of  Orlando  yielding  to  the  justice  of 
America's  stand.  He  supposed  it  probable  that  if  Orlando  yielded,  he 
would  find  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  leave  the  Conference  for  a  time,  to 
explain  the  situation  to  the  Italian  people;  but  that  meanwhile  the  treaty 
with  the  Germans  would  proceed  as  planned;  and  that  meanwhile,  also, 
the  United  States  would  abide  by  its  agreement  to  lend  money  and  send 
food  to  the  Italian  people. 

The  result  of  this  and  many  other  fateful  days  to  follow,  will  be  known 
to  you  before  this  letter  reaches  you;  but  I  am  sending  it  to  you  as  a 
report  from  the  thick  of  the  current  discussion  and  the  anxiety  they  have 
caused.  My  contact  with  several  of  the  Conference  commissions  has 
kept  me  keenly  interested  in  the  development  of  these  and  other  dis- 
cussions; and  it  has  so  happened  that  four  of  the  five  chief  issues  of  the 
conference — aside  from  that  of  the  League  of  Nations — have  been  dis- 
cussed here  at  the  Student  Hostel  by  members  of  the  commissions  dealing 
with  them. 

Since  my  last  report,  Yun  Kuam  Kuo,  of  the  Chinese  delegation, 
Martynas  Ytchas,  of  the  Lithuarian  delegation,  and  Jane  Addams,  have 
dined  with  and  spoken  with  us. 

The  Chinese  delegate  told  a  moving  story  of  Western  aggressions  against 
China,  and  more  particularly  of  the  industrial  and  political  exploitation 
by  foreigners  of  Mongolia  (Inner  and  Outer),  Thibet,  Manchuria,  and  the 
Shantung  Peninsula  and  Kiaochow.  He  described  also  the  efforts  of 
China's  statesmen  to  develop  the  government,  religion,  language  and 
education  of  the  people,  and  their  attitude  towards  the  League  of  Nations. 

Martynas  Ytchas  was  a  member  of  the  Russian  Duma  for  five  years, 
the  Russian  minister  of  education  in  Prince  Lvof's  provisional  govern- 
ment which  followed  the  Czar's  dethronement,  and  is  now  Lithuarian's 
minister  of  finance.  In  very  intelligible  English,  he  gave  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  Lithuaria's  people  and  their  outlook  on  life;  of  the  devastation 
caused  during  the  recent  war  by  the  five  invasions,  Russian  and  German, 
which  had  swept  across  its  125,000  square  miles  of  land;  and  of  the  various 
aspirations,  national  and  international,  of  its  6,000,000  people.  At  one 
time,  the  Lithuarians  were  nearly  all  Protestant,  but — like  the  Bohemians 
— they  had  been  reconverted  to  Catholicism;  to-day,  only  one  per  cent, 
of  the  people  are  Protestant,  with  some  thousands  of  Jews.  Complete 

*The  third  report  from  William  I.  Hull  to  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  dated  Paris,  Fourth  Month  24,  1919. 
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religious  liberty  exists,  however,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  a 
cabinet  of  nine  members,  three  are  Protestant,  and  one  is  a  Jew.  M. 
Ytehas  is  himself  a  Protestant,  as  is  his  brother,  who  is  Lithuania's  min- 
ister of  education.  He  had  traveled  in  the  United  States,  soliciting  aid 
for  his  people  among  the  1,000,000  Americans  of  Lithuarian  birth  or 
parentage,  and  had  married  one  of  these  Lithuarians-Americans.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  greatly  interested  in  the  growth  of  Protestantism 
within  Lithuania,  and  would  cordially  welcome  a  Friends'  Unit  and  its 
beneficent  activities  to  their  war-stricken  land.  Their  people  are  almost 
exclusively  agricultural,  and  their  simple,  straight-forward  character  and 
plain,  substantial  ways  should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  our  judgment,  as 
their  needs  and  their  eager  desire  to  learn  appeal  to  our  sympathies. 
Situated  between  their  two  big  neighbors,  Germany  and  Russia,  with 
ambitious  Poland  to  the  south  of  them,  their  international  position  is  a 
difficult  one.  So  that  from  several  points  of  view,  Lithuaria  would  be  a 
promising  field  of  labor  for  one  of  our  Units;  and  the  present  government 
would  give  us  every  possible  facility.  Several  of  the  young  men  (two  of 
them  Mennonites)  who  heard  M.  Ytchas's  talk  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  take  part  in  the  work,  if  the  Committee  finds  it  practicable  to  establish 
a  Unit  there. 

Jane  Addams,  of  course,  found  a  very  congenial  audience  and  most 
sympathetic  and  responsive  listeners  in  our  household.  She  spoke  of  the 
Women's  Conference  which  she  is  organizing  at  Berne  for  the  tenth  of 
next  month,  at  which  women  are  expected  from  "enemy"  as  well  as 
•'allied-'  countries;  and  then  in  reply  to  questions,  her  talk  touched  upon 
many  topics  of  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  by  no  means  to  the  exclusion 
of  pacifism  and  conscientious  objectors.  Her  presence  was  a  great  in- 
spiration to  us;  while  she  in  turn  expressed  warm  interest  in  our  work, 
and  she  hopes  to  go  with  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  next  week  to  see  some  of  it 
at  Grange. 

The  Perm  "Essays"  have  been  nearly  all  distributed  now — to  the  peace 
delegations  and  newspaper  men  in  Paris;  to  the  members  of  our  own 
cquipes;  and  900  copies  to  England  for  distribution  at  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  or  elsewhere  as  wray  may  open. 


Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  During  Week  Ending  Fifth 
Month  17,  1919. 
Forty  in  all;  two  from  Mennonites. 

It  will  be  no  longer  possible  for  the  Service  Committee  to  send  personal 
boxes  through  its  store-room  in  Philadelphia  to  workers  in  France;  but 
packages  not  exceeding  seven  pounds  in  weight  can  be  sent  by  parcel 
post  to  any  point  in  France.  This  Committee  is  very  glad  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  serve  at  a  time  when  transmission  by  mails  was  im- 
possible. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

It  is  expected  that  the  next  number  of  The  Friend  will  be  a  book 
review  number. 

A  report  on  the  tabular  statement  prepared  for  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing shows  a  decrease  of  twenty-four  in  total  membership  during  1918. 


At  a  session  of  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  Fourth  Month  25th, 
J.  W.  Harvey  Theobald  was  released  for  service  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  He  explained  his  concern  to  include  Yearly  Meetings  as 
follows:  "Western,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Baltimore,"  and  he  proposed  "to 
pay  visits  to  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
including  Kansas,  Nebraska,  California,  North  Carolina,  Battle  River, 
Calgary  and  Toronto." 


The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  of  105  E.  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City,  announces  the  publication  of  a  new  magazine — The 
American  Child.  The  prospectus  of  the  first  number  makes  it  clear  that 
this  will  be  a  publication  of  unusual  value  to  teachers  and  in  homes. 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy  is  announced  as  editor.  The  point  of  view  of  the  effort 
is  fairly  indicated  in  the  statement  that  "so  long  as  our  schools  persist 
in  'leaching'  instead  of  educating  our  children,"  it  will  have  a  mission. 


The  Y'early  Meeting's  Peace  Committee  a  few  months  ago  sent  a  con- 
tribution (to  which  additional  sums  were  added)  to  assist  in  (lie.  valuable 
work  of  the  American  Peace  Society  of  Japan  for  its  publicity  work. 

Gilbert  Bowles  in  acknowledging  its  receipt,  states  that  "The  check 
came  at  an  opportune  time,  as  our  fund  for  that  purpose,  the  half  furnished 


by  Americans,  was  used  up.  I.  Kawakami,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau,  is  working  faithfully,  but  much  of  his  work  must  be  in  the  quiet, 
interviewing  men  and  studying  the  situation;  he  is  now  giving  much  time 
to  the  Korean  situation,  which  is  very  difficult  and  delicate.  Most  Jap- 
anese are  seriously  disappointed  at  the  outcome  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  it  will  take  some  time  for  things  to  settle  down,  even  after  the  Con- 
ference finishes  its  work.  With  a  message  of  thanks  to  Friends  who  have 
contributed  to  this  fund,  and  with  assurance  that  the  Bureau  is  doing 
faithful,  though  quiet  work.    Cordially,  Gilbert  Bowles." 

W.  B.  H. 


Notice  to  Young  Friends— Camp  Fire  Fellowship  at  Crum  Creek, 
Sixth  Month  6,  1919. 

Directions— Take  the  Media  Short  Line  trolley  from  Sixty-ninth 
Street  at  5.02,  5.32  or  6.02.  Get  off  at  Crum  Creek  and  follow  signs.  If 
you  go  by  auto,  go  out  Baltimore  Pike,  watch  for  sign  between  Clifton 
and  Covered  Bridge  over  Crum  Creek.  Girls  please  bring  box  supper  for 
two.  Ice  cream  cones  will  be  on  sale.  In  case  of  rain  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements will  be  made,  so  please  come  on. 

Individual  invitations  are  omitted  for  pecuniary  reasons.  Please  ex- 
tend invitation  to  Young  Friends  between  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five. 

Mary  J.  Moon. 


The  following  newspaper  excerpt  is  probably  founded  in  fact  as  we 
have  had  some  confirmation  of  it. — [Eds.] 

Montreal,  Que. — Informed  that  the  great  War  Veterans'  Association 
has  passed  a  resolution  demanding  that  Doukhobor  lands  be  given  to 
the  soldiers  because  the  Doukhobors  had  not  taken  up  arms,  it  being 
against  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  members  of  the  Canadian  Doukhobor 
community,  while  mildly  protesting  that  war  is  savagery,  voluntarily 
offered  all  their  lands  and  possessions  to  the  soldiers  and  offered  thanks  to 
the  British  nation  for  saving  them  from  Russian  despotism.  The  com- 
munity statement  reads : 

"The  directors  of  the  Christian  Society  of  Universal  Brotherhood  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  call  a  meeting  at  Brilliant,  Que.,  of  our  society 
to  discuss  resolutions.  At  this  meeting  more  than  2,000  of  our  society 
were  present,  the  women  being  in  the  majority,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
announce  that  we  solemnly  offer  all  lands  which  are  occupied  by  Douk- 
hobors in  Canada  to  soldiers  who  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  recent 
war." 

The  Doukhobors  express  their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  make  their 
living  under  any  circumstances. 


The  New  York  Tribune  prints  an  arresting  account  of  a  Conference  in 
the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Here  are  some  quoted 
sentences  of  Bishop  Roger  Israel  upon  his  return  after  serving  as  chaplain 
to  the  forces  at  the  front: 

"What  would  have  happened  if  Christian  nations  had  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame?  Might  not  the  world  have  gained  more  and 
lost  infinitely  less,  if  we  had  suffered  a  national  crucifixion?    .    .  . 

"I  am  a  pacifist,"  said  Bishop  Israel.  "Before  America  entered  the 
war,  I  had  arranged  to  go  to  the  front  with  the  British  forces,  but  I 
accepted  with  joy  and  thankfulness  the  opportunity  to  serve  under  our 
own  flag.  But  through  all  my  service  I  was  haunted  with  the  question 
— should  we  have  met  might  with  might,  horror  with  honor,  slaughter 
with  slaughter?    .    .  . 

"Religion  is  peace,"  continued  Bishop  Israel,  "but  not  all  peace  is 
religion.  God's  peace  can  only  be  among  men  of  good  will.  As  long 
as  there  is  rivalry  between  man  and  man,  corporation  and  corporation, 
nation  and  nation — each  striving  to  make  peace  for  its  own  aggrandise- 
ment, we  are  far  from  the  ideal." 

Dr.  William  Austin  Smith,  editor  of  The  Churchman,  spoke  at  the  same 
Conference,    lie  is  reported  in  the  Tribune  as  follows: 

"I  think  it  heartless,  un-Christian,  indecent  for  clergy  and  philosophers 
to  glow  over  the  spiritual  benefits  of  a  war  that  laid  7.000.000  boys  in 
their  graves,  starved  and  maimed  from  20,000,000  to  30,000,000  beings, 
and  bathed  the  world  in  hate  and  darkness.  1  cannot  share  the  GMQ 
enthusiasm  of  those  gentlemen.  I  see  in  this  war  a  tragedy  pathetic 
beyond  words  or  tears.    The  church  would  do  well  to  leave  war  in  the 

unpretentious  category  whore  General  Sherman  placed  it." 

A  RJBCBNT  interesting  occasion  at  Moorestown.  X.  J.,  was  a  caihcnng 
arranged  by  (he  Monthly  Meeting's  Commillee  in  charge  of  the  l  ust 
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day  School.  Teachers  in  the  Bible  Classes,  parents  of  the  children,  and 
members  of  the  Adult  Class  were  invited  to  supper  at  the  school-house 
on  Fourth  Month  1 1th.  About  sixty  sat  down  at  the  long  table,  and  were 
waited  on  by  younger  Friends.  After  a  happy  meal  together  we  sat 
back  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  First-day  School,  Howard  C.  Darnell, 
spoke  on  some  special  aims  of  the  Committee,  such  as  co-operation  with 
the  week-day  school  in  memory  work  in  the  Bible,  and  efforts  to  educate 
the  children  in  wise  and  interested  giving  of  money  and  service  to  those 
in  need.  He  appealed  for  sympathy  and  support  from  all  in  the  work  of 
the  school. 

Philip  Howard,  President  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  was  then  in- 
troduced and  presented  very  forcibly  the  great  value  and  importance  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  especially  at  this  critical  time  in  the  world's 
history,  when  in  many  countries  moral  standards  have  been  lowered  and 
religion  is  treated  with  indifference.  He  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
possibilities  for  influence  in  the  development  of  the  fullest  and  best  life 
in  the  coming  generation  that  lie  before  parents  and  other  rightly-qualified 
teachers  of  the  Bible,  stimulating  in  us  all  an  earnest  desire  to  share  in 
some  way  in  this  great  work. 

E.  C,  Jr. 


The  following  item  of  relief  work  was  reported  to  the  London  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  last  month: 

"The  three  truck-loads  of  goods  purchased  by  Joan  Fry  on  Friends' 
account  in  Switzerland  for  transmission  to  Vienna,  mentioned  last  week, 
were  worth  £1,000  each.  The  trucks  contained  chiefly  rice  and  con- 
densed milk,  and  there  were  also  a  few  india-rubber  goods  such  as  surgical 
gloves.  About  £22,000  had  been  received  for  the  Foreign  Fund,  but 
the  Committee  would  be  spending  all  that,  and  more  would  be  required. 
Friends  might  be  assured  that  all  help  given  (either  in  clothing  or  materials 
for  it  and  knitting  or  money — contributions  should  not  be  in  the  form 
of  food)  would  be  carefully  dealt  with.  " 

A.  C.  Vail  and  C.  C.  Balderston  were  mentioned  in  The  Friend  (Lon- 
don) of  Fourth  Month  4th  as  working  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
relief  work  in  Belgium. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, Week  Ending  Fifth  Month  24, 1919. 


Received  from  15  Meetings  $2,379.69 

Received  from  6  Individuals   90.00 

Received  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   2.00 

Received  for  Supplies . . . .  j   4.90 

Received  for  Reconstruction  Magazine   8.00 

Received  from  Interest   386.66 


$2,871.25 

Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

Treasurer. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

This  is  a  letter  to  the  Editors: — 

Washington,  [May]  13,  1919. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  what,  I  respectfully  submit,  might  be  justly  entitled: 
A  Model  Letter! 
for  the  consideration  of  groups  and  meetings  of  Friends  during  this  critical 
period  in  the  fight  against  the  permanent  militarization  of  the  country! 

Charles  T.  Hallinan. 

Agnes  Brown  Leach,  Treasurer,  American  Union  Against  Militarism, 
Westory  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: — 
Dear  Friend — Thee  will  find  enclosed  a  draft  for  $25.00  to  be  used  in 
the  fight  against  a  permanent  system  of  universal  military  training.  The 
amount  enclosed  comprises  individual  pledges  from  the  members  of  our 
Young  Friends'  Reading  Circle.  We  understand  that  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  system, 
but  were  deficient  in  means  to  carry  on  the  fight  to  the  full  extent  possible. 
We  are  pledging  ourselves  this  amount  to  be  paid  the  first  of  each  month 
for  five  months  if  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  you  for  that  length  of  time. 


NOTICES. 

Members  of  the  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Commit- 
tee and  other  Friends  will  be  interested  in  the  convention  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  to  be  held  Sixth  Month  2nd  to  7th,  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Seventeenth  and  Sansom  Streets.  The  meetings  will  be 
at  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  there  will  be  a  mass 
meeting  at  Witherspoon  Auditorium,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets,  at 
which  there  will  be  speakers  from  the  English  women  workers  as  well  as 
our  own.  All  who  are  interested  will  be  cordially  welcome  at  all  meet- 
ings. Anna  Cope  Evans. 


Admission  to  Westtown  School. — Parents  who  are  intending  to 
enter  children  at  Westtown  this  coming  school  year  are  requested  to  make 
as  early  application  as  possible,  in  order  that  careful  plans  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  lessons,  room,  etc.  Beginning  this  Fall,  we  shall  again  be 
able  to  admit  pupils  who  are  below  High  School  age.  For  several  years 
younger  pupils  have  not  been  admitted,  except  in  special  instances,  as 
it  was  felt  that  the  methods  of  school  and  dormitory  life  adapted  to  older 
pupils  were  not  suitable  for  the  younger  children,  and  that  they  could 
not  therefore  be  given  adequate  care.  Plans  are  now  being  definitely 
made  for  remodelling  the  double  stone  house  down  the  Lane  as  a  dormi- 
tory for  younger  boys,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  them  suita- 
ble care  and  to  surround  them  with  homelike  influences. 

George  L.  Jones,  Principal. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. — The 
following  books  have  recently  been  added  to  Friends'  Library: 
Bassett — Lost  Fruits  of  Waterloo. 
Clark — In  the  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul. 
Dickinson — Choice  Before  Us. 
Foulke — Fighting  the  Spoilsmen. 
Harper — Story-hour  Favorites. 
Hudson — Far  Away  and  Long  Ago. 
Hutchinson — Doctor  in  War. 

 Near  East  from  Within. 

Newton — Amenities  of  Book-collecting. 

Phillips — American  Negro  Slavery. 

Ravage — American  in  the  Making. 

Royce — Philosophy  of  Loyalty. 

Sabin — Opening  the  West  with  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Tead — People's  Part  in  Peace. 

Thurston — Flower  of  Gloster. 

Linda  A.  Moore,  Librarian. 


Dates  for  Holding  Conservative  Yearly  Meetings.— It  may  be 
of  interest  to  not  a  few  Friends  to  know  the  dates  for  holding  the  several 
Conservative  Yearly  Meetings  far  and  near. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  will  begin  its  ses- 
sions with  the  meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  Sixth  Month  7th.  The 
business  sessions  begin  on  the  following  Second-day,  Sixth  Month  9th. 

Canada  Yearly  Meeting  falls  due  Sixth  Month  20th,  at  Pickering, 
Ontario. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  commencing 
Ninth  Month  13th. 

The  date  of  holding  Western  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  is  Tenth  Month 
6th,  at  Sugar  Grove,  near  Plainfield,  Ind.,  to  be  preceded  by  a  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  on  Tenth  Month  4th. 

We  cannot  at  this  date  know  what  action  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  will 
take  at  its  meeting  already  alluded  to,  concerning  holding  its  sessions  next 
Autumn;  its  scheduled  date  for  beginning  being  Tenth  Month  15th. 

Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  is  due  to  be  held  this  year  at  Emporia,  Kansas, 
beginning  Tenth  Month  24th;  their  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
occurring  the  previous  afternoon. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  will  assemble  on  Eleventh  Month  1st, 
at  Cedar  Grove,  near  Woodland,  N.  C;  their  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  being  due  the  previous  day  at  ten  o'clock.  W.  B.  H. 


Francis  E.  Mott, 
Paullina,  Iowa. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Fifth  Month  2d,  1019. 
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Your  country  needs  all  the  food  you  can  raise.  Save 
time  and  labor,  and  produce  larger  and  better  crops  by  using 

Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tools 

No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe  made. 
A  hand-machine  whose  durable  construction  enables  a  man,  woman, 
or  boy  to  cultivate  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
Will  more  than  save  its  cost  the  first  season  in  time  and  labor 
saved. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  ?j 


oxA-711 
Philadelphia 


72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doing; 
actual  farm  and  garden  work,  and 
describes  over  55  different  tools, 
including  Seeders,  Wheel-IIoes. 
Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-, 
Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  R'ding; 
Cultivators.  Write  postal  for  i* 
today  I 


Haverford  Summer  School 


Sixth  Month  16th  to  22nd. 


After  five  strenuous  years  Haverford 
College  again  invites  Friends  to  a  quiet 
retreat  amid  its  academic  shades  for  a 
week  of  religious  thought  and  fellow- 
ship. Among  the  speakers  are  included : 

from  Drake  University 
PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  HOLMES 

from  Harvard  University 
PROFESSOR  THOMAS  N.  CARVER 

from  Haverford  College 
PROFESSOR  RUFUS  M.  JONES 
PROFESSOR  ELIHU  GRANT 

from  Union  Theological  Seminary 
PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  C.  McGIFFERT 
PROF.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 

from  Woolman  School 
PROFESSOR  ELBERT  RUSSELL 

from  Stanford  University 
PROFESSOR  AUGUSTUS  T.  MURRAY 

A  special  week-end  conference  on  religious 
experience  and  expression  in  Quakerism  is 
being  arranged  for  the  21st  and  22nd. 

The  only  expense  is  the  actual  cost  of  board 
and  lodging.    For  further  information,  and 
for  reserving  accommodation,  address 
HENRY  J.  CADBURY. 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford,  Pa. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.C.  &S.H.  Letchworth 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Organized  1865 


THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Endowments  Matured  in  1918 


$3,307,534 


The  satisfaction  of  these  Policy- 
holders is  a  valuable  assistance  to 
Provident  Agents,  who  do  not  have 
to  theorize  about  what  is  the  best 
form  of  policy.  They  quote  the 
Hindsight  of  these  satisfied  Policy- 
holders. 

Average  Age  at  Maturity  of  Endowments 
issued  in  1918 — 63. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


H,  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

miFHONEBtj^V' 


We  recently  put  in  an  advertis- 
ing department  to  serve  our  cus- 
tomers. The  idea  was  a  happy  one 
and  is  giving  valuable  aid  wher- 
ever it  is  being  used.  Possibly  you 
need  such  service.  Let  us  work 
with  you. 

The  Holmes  'Press 

1336  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia 
J.  Linton  Engle,  President 


The  Loans  of 
Every  Day 

The  War  loans  are  over,  but  there  are 
loans  to  governments,  municipalities, 
railroads  and  substantial  industries  that 
offer  attractive  returns  to  investors. 

Our  monthly  offering  sheet  of  carefully 
selected  securities  will  be  sent  to  you, 
upon  request  for  PF-227. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Office*  in  50  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Cheatnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring 

WIT  J  JAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2660. 

Glaslyn-Chath  am 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N  J. 

*  family  Hetut  e)  EtttUithti  RtpuUtmn. 
Jpen  rhraut»out  tit  )  4cr 

HATH AH  L. /lArVa* 
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ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Celling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE    LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 


W.  U.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  jot  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS— 47/  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BfJEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  hy  appointment  on/j- 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.       Beli  'Phone. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARN  ALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona  11  Spruea  1646 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.jR, 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

Sun  Company  10  years  6%  Bonds  due  5/1/29 

at  98^  and  accrued  interest. 

All  bonds  to  be  retired  by  operation  of  Sinking  Fund 
by  maturity. 

Assets  nearly  9  times  amount  of  Bonds  outstanding. 
Net  Earnings  reported  last  year  16  times  Bond 
Interest. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  Mac  Walters 


In  Selecting  Your, 

RUGS  2£  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th, 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

P0C0N0  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


N 


ear. 


Vacation  Time  is 

REMEMBER 
The  Extra  Pair  of  Glasses  and 
Avoid  Annoyance  This  Year. 

QUICK, 
ACCURATE  SERVICE 


Williams,  Brown  &  Earle, 

Incorporated 

918  Chestnut  Street,   -  Philadelphia. 
OPTICIANS  FOR  35  YEARS. 


For  Rent  a  BUNGAL0W  at 

1  Ul  1\CI1L  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 
In  the  pines  and  on  the  lake,  for  6th,  7th  and  8th  months. 
Boating  and  Fishing.  Apply  to  M.,  care  The  Friend, 
207  Walnut  Place.  Philadelphia. 


ARTS 


S£5 


^Optician 


SQUIRREL  INN 

Twilight  Park,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Open  Fifth  Month  20  to  Tenth  Month  20 
Special  Rates  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Months 

Managers:    A.  Foulke  Pirn, 
M.  F.  Wistar. 


YOUNG  WOMEN  wishing  to  train  for  nurses,  complete 
course.  Excellent  experience  and  training,  admitting  to 
State  registration.  Apply  at  once  to  the  Superintendent 
Woman's  Southern  Homeopathic  Hospital,  739  South 
Broad  Street,  Philada. 


WANTED  for  Friends'  Indian  School,  Tunesassa,  New 
York — two  experienced  teachers,  also  a  young  man 
to  have  care  of  the  boys  and  to  teach  manual  training. 
Those  who  feel  drawn  to  this  service  may  apply  to 
Anna  Walton,  Moylan,  Penna., 
Chairman  of  Instruction  Committee,  or 
William  Biddle,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Philada., 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE  at  Saybrook  Point,  Connecticut. 
Furnished  Residence;  ten  rooms,  two  baths  and  toilets, 
large  screened  porch.  House  screened  throughout.  Accom- 
modation for  automobile  or  horses  and  cow.  Water  front, 
large  lawn  and  shade  trees;  kitchen  garden. 

Address  Leo  B.  Santangelo,  205  Main  Street, 

Middletown,  Conn. 


w 


ANTED — Woman  about  one  week  monthly  to  mak 
and  mend  children's  clothing. 

Helen  Chapman,  335  South  16th  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


WANTED — A  position  as  a  companion,  or  care  of  a 
invalid,  or  as  housekeeper.    Address  S,  office  of  ThI 
Friend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 
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ORGANIC  UNION. 
The  chief  incentive  to  the  promotion  of  the  movement  for 
Church  Union  is  the  desire  to  obey  the  commands  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  endeavor  to  carry  out  His  will.  The 
great  longing  of  His  dying  hours,  that  all  His  disciples  might 
be  one,  remains  unfulfilled;  and  the  purpose  of  that  oneness 
which  He  longed  for — that  the  world  might  believe  that  God 
had  sent  Him, — is  delayed  in  its  attainment.  If  it  be  true 
that  "  the  evident  mission  of  the  Church  is  the  Christianizing 
of  the  world,"  then  the  condition  here  indicated  by  our  Lord 
as  pre-requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  mission — that  His 
followers  should  be  one — must  claim  our  earnest  attention  and 
effort.  The  Christianizing  of  the  world,  the  faith  of  the  un- 
believing, appears  to  wait  upon  the  oneness  of  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

The  great  new  commandment,  too,  "that  ye  love  one  an- 
other," is  presented  with  a  similar  consequence  attached: 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another," — it  will  produce  faith;  men  will  see 
and  believe.  And  this  love  that'  is  commanded  cannot  be 
limited  to  a  small  circle  of  one  assembly  or  Society;  it  must 
apply  among  all  Christians,  and  so  to-day  among  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christendom.  And  such  love  must  not  be  "in 
word  or  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth;"  it  must  be  a 
love  for  our  fellow  Christians  that  shows  itself  in  action,  not 
merely  in  profession.  Neither  can  it  be  simply  a  mystical 
love  or  a  mystical  union;  for  it  must  be  one  that  the  un- 
believer can  see,  that  the  world  must  acknowledge,  if  it  is 
to  be  true  as  our  Lord  said,  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
God  had  sent  Him.  Hence  the  purpose  is  expressed  of  seeking 
a  "visible  unity;"  we  must  work  for  an  organism  so  real  that 
all  may  behold  and  confess  its  reality. 

Such  commands  of  our  Lord  are  so  plain  and  so  often  re- 
peated by  His  apostles,  that  it  is  beyond  belief  how  long  His 
followers  have  been  in  obeying  them.  It  can  only  be  because 
they  have  preferred  insisting  upon  their  own  concepts  of  Truth 
rather  than  obeying  His  simple  wish:  "Full  well  do  ye  reject 


the  commandment  of  God  that  ye  may  keep  your  tradition." 
If  we  treated  the  other  commandments  of  Christ  as  we  treat 
this  one,  we  should  indeed  be  sorry  Christians.  It  is  to  be 
feared  a  heavy  burden  of  sin  is  upon  us  because  of  this  age- 
long disobedience.  Let  us  show  forth  works  meet  for  repen- 
tance by  striving  wherever  occasion  offers  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  our  Master.  Let  us  begin  to  work  for  unity,  and 
so  begin  to  obey. 

Now  the  method  proposed  for  a  union  of  denominations 
must  not  be  forgotten;  it  is  not  proposed  to  re-shape  and  blend 
or  merge  the  outward  organizations,  but  to  leave  them  and 
their  historic  inheritance  unchanged.  The  Society  of  Friends 
is  not  asked  to  alter  its  faith  or  practice,  its  principles  or  wor- 
ship. If  this  should  be  required,  its  representatives  would 
doubtless  withdraw  from  the  movement.  The  ideal  is,  di- 
versity in  unity,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  apostle, — 
"There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  And 
there  are  diversities  of  ministrations,  but  the  same  Lord." 
No  denomination  has  a  right  to  say  of  another,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee;"  but  all  are  members  in  the  great  Unity  which 
is  the  body  of  Christ.  As  is  truly  said  in  the  paper  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue:  "The  Christian  Church  in  name  may 
be  recognized  as  a  whole  under  different  organizations."  The 
feeling  of  many  leaders  in  the  bodies  of  our  fellow  Christians 
is  that  there  is  a  clear  leading  of  Divine  origin  at  the  present 
time  toward  a  more  visible  or  recognizable  union ;  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  been  long  working  an  increasing  unity  of  spirit, 
which  He  is  now  leading  us  to  recognize  by  an  outward  ex- 
pression or  declaration  or  covenant.  The  term  "organic 
union"  is  sometimes  misunderstood,  as  though  it  laid  emphasis 
upon  outward  organization.  Its  real  meaning  is  rather  the 
reverse;  "organic"  refers  to  a  living  organism,  the  living, 
growing  spiritual  unity  which  lies  beneath  the  surface,  of  which 
the  "union"  is  to  be  the  outward  expression.  To  some  of  us 
it  seems  as  though  it  had  been  the  mission  of  Friends  to  testify 
to  very  much  what  our  fellow  Christians  are  now  groping  after, 
the  true  spiritual  Church. 

The  real  intention  of  the  movement  in  this  regard  is  well 
expressed  in  its  official  declaration: 

"  1.  The  Conference  is  profoundly  solicitous  that  the  effort 
for  organic  union  shall  have  first  regard  to  those  forces  of  vital 
spiritual  life  which  alone  give  meaning  to  our  effort.  No 
mechanical  uniformity  must  be  sought,  nor  any  form  of  or- 
ganization which  ignores  or  thwarts  the  free  movement  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  His  servants. " 

"2.  The  Conference  hopes  the  Committee  will  be  able  to 
devise  plans  so  broad  and  flexible  as  to  make  place  for  .ill  the 
evangelical  churches  of  the  land,  whatever  their  outlook  Of 
tradition,  temperament  or  taste." 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  our  beloved  Societ) 
was  not  raised  up  in  the  beginning  by  our  Heavenlj  Ptthei 
as  a  separate  people  to  His  praise.  I  Ins  is  undoubted!)  true; 
and  the  principle  of  separateness  on  right  occasion  is  ol  high 
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value  in  religion.  But  the  true  separateness,  we  are  con- 
vinced, is  when  we  are  called  to  be  separate  from  the  world, 
not  from  our  fellow  Christians.  We  should  be  separate  from 
sin,  from  sinners  (if  in  danger  of  defilement),  from  worldliness, 
even  from  an  apostate  church  it  may  be;  but  should  never 
separate  ourselves  from  those  who  are  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  early  Friends  lived  in  a  day  of  an  apostate  Church,  we 
may  indeed  believe;  but  it  is  well  recognized  to-day  that  most 
Christians  have  come  to  truer  and  more  spiritual  views  of 
religion,  and  as  this  is  increasingly  the  case,  the  relation  of  our 
Society  to  them  must  rightfully  and  inevitably  be  altered. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  faith  for  which  Friends  endeavor 
to  stand  is  a  pure  form  of  Christianity  itself,  simple,  sincere 
and  spiritual;  that  it  is  of  high  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
total  of  Christian  truth,  and  should  not  be  merged  with  others, 
or  obliterated  by  any  combination;  and  the  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  others  should  therefore  be  carefully  guarded.  May 
it  not  be  that  as  the  differences  of  sects  are  eliminated,  and  they 
retrace  the  steps  of  their  divergences  towards  a  more  primitive 
simplicity,  spirituality  and  unity,  they  may  be  found  to  be 
coming  ever  nearer  to  us,  retiring  into  the  oneness  of  the  Spirit 
that  lies  back  of  all  forms,  and  in  which  all  true  Christians  find 
their  deepest  life?  In  some  such  faith  as  this  we  desire  to 
proceed. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett. 


For  "The  Friend." 

FRIENDS  AND  ORGANIC  CHURCH  UNION. 

DAVID  HOLLOWAY. 


That  our  beloved  Society  was  raised  up  in  the  beginning  by 
the  High  Hand  and  outstretched  arm  of  Omnipotency  to  be 
a  separate  people  to  His  praise  I  have  no  doubt.  Called  of 
God,  chiefly  out  of  the  differing  sects  of  Christendom,  of  that 
time  to  exemplify  more  fully  than  any  in  the  reformation  had 
yet  done,  the  entire  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

This  the  lives  of  those  first  faithful  adherents  to  the  terms 
of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
stituting our  high  and  holy  profession  in  its  integrity,  amply 
verify;  as  the  history  of  the  time  sufficiently  illustrates.  And 
there  is  nothing  left  upon  record,  by  George  Fox  and  his  co- 
workers, or  those  like-minded  of  later  generations,  but  what 
this,  their  mission,  was  to  continue  while  time  lasts. 

The  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  King  Solomon, 
I  believe,  is  clearly  figurative  of  the  formation  of  the  militant 
Church.  We  may  remember  that  all  the  various  parts  enter- 
ing into  the  construction  of  that  temple  which  under  the  former 
figurative  dispensation  God  directed  to  be  built  as  a  place  to 
put  His  name,  were  all  prepared  in  the  mountain  beforehand, 
by  the  highly  skilled  master  builder  so  that  the  erection  was 
but  the  assembling  of  the  parts  to  their  proper  places  in  the 
completed  structure,  and  so  fitted  was  each,  that  all  went 
together  without  the  sound  of  a  hammer. 

So  do  1  believe  that  likewise  the  Church  militant  on  earth, 
representing  Christ's  body,  and  of  which  He  is  the  Head,  can 
only  be  constituted  of  those  whom  He,  the  Master  Builder,  has 
prepared  beforehand  for  the  assembling  to  their  respective 
places  in  His  mystical  body  the  Church, — the  part  of  each  one 
as  to  action  having  been  only  submission  to,  and  co-operation 
with,  Him  their  blessed  and  glorified  Head.  The  willing, 
running  and  contrivance  of  the  creature  not  being  in  evidence, 
as  seems  disclosed  in  the  movement  now  on  foot  for  the  union 
of  the  Churches,  a  movement  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  savors 
too  much  of  "  Babel  Building." 

As  the  writer  understands  it,  the  incentive  to  this  movement 
is  chiefly  in  answer  to  the  world's  challenge  that  Christianity 
to  consistently  lay  claim  to  recognition,  should  first  present 
an  unbroken  front.   This  challenge  is  not  altogether  inapt,  as 


it  contains  a  wholesome  criticism  of  Christianity  where  the 
organizations  representing  it  are  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
unprofitable  or  bitter  contention  over  non-essentials  in  pro- 
fession, which  I  believe  arises  chiefly  from  improper  human 
intermeddling  in  things  Divine.  But  altogether  inapt,  where 
it  applies  to  those  organizations  under  different  names  as  they 
may  exist,  who  are  of  different  degrees  of  enlightenment  in 
the  Truth.  For  the  least  of  these  as  they  have  been  faithful 
to  the  light  and  knowledge  granted  them,  are  as  acceptable 
in  the  Divine  sight  as  those  more  advanced  in  Christian  attain- 
ment. 

If  so,  then  this  view  presents  just  ground  for  believing 
that  the  Christian  Church  in  name  may  be  recognized  as  a 
whole  under  different  organizations,  so  long  as  it  pleases  its 
Holy  Head  for  purposes  of  His  own,  to  so  recognize  it,  for  its 
care  and  supervision  is  essentially  His  business,  and  it  may  not 
be  successfully  hastened  towards  a  more  consolidated  form 
by  human  intervention,  whatever  may  be  the  motive,  or  how- 
ever imperative  may  seem  to  be  the  need. 

If  the  motive  should  be  worldly  honor,  or  prestige  in  answer 
to  the  world's  challenge,  it  would  be  altogether  inexcusable, 
and  quite  empty  as  to  reward  from  the  true  Christian  stand- 
point, should  it  be  gained.  The  gain  would  very  inadequately 
compensate  for  the  further  lowering  of  the  standard  of  our 
high  and  Holy  profession. 

So  1  believe  that  not  Only  Friends,  but  professors  of  every 
name  as  to  religion  would  do  well  where  lacking,  to  seek  to 
come  more  and  more  to  the  righteous  standard  of  Truth  in 
ourselves,  rather  than  to  be  seeking  to  shape  and  blend  the 
various  outward  organizations  so  as  to  merge  them  into  one. 
For  such  a  consummation  would  be  at  best,  I  believe,  largely 
of  human  admixture,  and  contrivance,  simply  agreement, 
rather  than  from  access  to  unity;  the  Christian's  cementing 
bond — the  basis  of  which  must  become  so  individually  before 
it  can  be  experienced  collectively. 

The  Church,  to  be  truly  instrumental  in  Christianizing  the 
world  (its  evident  mission),  must  first  be  vitally  Christianized 
itself,  through  individual  submission  to  the  wonder-working 
power  of  Divine  Grace,  the  appointed  and  all-sufficient  means 
of  man's  salvation.  This  accords  with  the  apostles'  admoni- 
tion, viz.:  By  Grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  and  that  not 
of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest  any 
man  should  boast.  For  we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained 
that  we  should  walk  in  them.  (Eph.  ii:  8  to  io,  inc.) 

So  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  not  the  works  of  our  own  choos- 
ing, however  good  in  themselves,  that  are  required;  evidently 
such  works  are  now  in  this  time  of  excitement,  unrest  and 
bewilderment,  much  in  the  ascendency,  and  from  which  boast- 
ing is  not  excluded.  But,  rather,  let  our  works  be  such  as 
spring  out  of  the  new  creation,  and  are  of  the  putting  forth 
and  operation  of  Faith — the  faith  that  works  by  love  to  the 
purifying  of  the  heart,  and  without  which  (saith  the  apostle) 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 

Further,  we  are  admonished  by  the  same  apostolic  authority 
that  all  religious  procedure,  which  is  not  of  this  Divine,  all- 
conquering  Faith,  is  sin.  With  this  stupendous,  incontestable 
fact  in  view,  we  are  impelled  to  the  belief,  that  Faith,  the  all- 
essential  motive  spring  of  action,  and  procedure,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently in  evidence  in  the  movement  in  question  to  warrant 
a  people  professing  as  Friends  do,  to  join  therewith,  and  thus 
subject  themselves  to  the  entanglements  it  presents,  however 
commendable  it  may  appear  from  the  popular  and  more 
worldly  viewpoint. 

Rather,  at  this  juncture,  should  we  remember  the  seemingly 
applicable  and  suggestive  Scripture  admonition,  viz.:  "He 
that  believeth  doth  not  make  haste." 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  Fourth  Month  30,  1919. 


The  man  who  neglects  his  calling  does  not  prosper.  There- 
fore we  should  keenly  feel  the  importance  of  knowing  God's 
plan  in  our  lives. 


Sixth  Month  5,  1919. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Book  Friendship, 
sara  a.  kinne. 


The  enjoyment  of  human  friendship  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  life  that  make  it  worth  living.  W  hat  we  are  and  what  we 
hope  to  be  is  often  not  so  much  due  to  inherent  qualities  and 
self-inspired  aspirations  as  it  is  to  the  supporting  and  en- 
nobling intluence  of  much-loved  companions.  Our  habits, 
manners  and  our  very  thoughts  are  all  more  or  less  tinged  with 
hues  reflected  from  our  associates.  True  friendship  we  prize 
more  than  all  our  other  earthly  possessions,  while  we  pity  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  never  known  or  does  not  appreciate 
its  rich  rewards. 

Closely  akin  to  this  love  of  human  companionship  is  that 
which  we  feel  in  an  intimate  contact  with  books.  These  silent 
friends  sometimes  penetrate  farther  into  the  deep  recesses  of 
our  hearts  than  we  are  willing  to  admit  a  flesh  and  blood  as- 
sociate. We  accord  them  privileges  which  we  deny  our  most 
zealous  friends.  They  unrestrainedly  finger  the  secret  springs 
of  our  emotions  and  passions  before  which  we  are  wont  to 
draw  a  curtain  in  a  human  presence.  How  often  in  the  con- 
templation of  their  pages  do  we  feel  the  heart  soften  and  the 
eye  grow  dim  while  righteous  resolves  and  lofty  ambitions 
spontaneously  spring  into  being  which  could  never  have  been 
elicited  from  a  less  subtle  source.  In  deference  to  their  silent 
mandates  we  shape,  to  some  extent,  our  everyday  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  sensitive  persons  find  a  better  guide  to 
action  from  the  books  which  they  read  than  from  the  example 
and  influence  of  their  friends.  Many  a  man  finds  himself 
growing  graciously  courtly  in  his  manners  after  lingering  long 
over  pages  which  strongly  depict  some  peculiarly  knightly 
character.  We  have  all  felt  ourselves  changed  in  various 
ways,  temporarily  at  least,  by  the  books  which  we  have  read. 
That  which  has  such  a  firm  hold  upon  our  lives  and  characters 
cannot  fail  to  arouse  within  us  both  admiration  and  love. 
These  voiceless  unquestioning  friends  come  to  occupy  a  very 
large  place  in  our  lives.  We  treasure  them  up,  and  as  the  years 
go  by,  and  they  remain  our  steadfast  companions  about 
which  many  pleasant  associations  thickly  cluster,  our  affection 
for  them  deepens.  Old  books  thus  become  peculiarly  dear  to 
us  since  they  speak  eloquently  of  these  old  memories. 

This  strong  love  which  we  all  feel  more  or  less  for  our  old 
books  is  perhaps  best  understood  by  the  scholar  who  has 
spent  his  whole  life  in  their  midst  and  whose  companionship 
through  many  years  has  been  steadily  growing  stronger.  They 
speak  to  him  of  disappointments,  bitter  struggles  and  final 
triumphs.  Many  years  ago  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  gave  his 
medical  works  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library  Association. 
On  that  occasion  he  said  in  his  presentation  speech  in  regard 
to  those  well-beloved  volumes:  "These  books  are  dear  to  me; 
a  twig  from  some  one  of  my  nerves  runs  to  every  one  of  them 
and  they  mark  the  progress  of  my  study  and  the  stepping- 
stones  of  my  professional  life.  If  any  of  them  can  be  to  others 
what  they  have  been  to  me,  I  am  willing  to  part  with  them 
even  if  they  are  such  old  and  beloved  companions."  I  once 
asked  a  friend  if  a  pile  of  his  old  college  notebooks  should  not 
be  destroyed,  as  they  seemed  useless  to  me.  He  looked  at 
them  a  moment  in  profound  thought  and  shook  his  head. 
"  But,"  I  insisted,  "they  are  of  no  use;  you  have  all  they  con- 
tain in  your  library."  With  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  them 
he  answered:  "Those  books  represent  to  me  four  years  of  the 
hardest  struggles  of  my  life;  no,  I  cannot  part  with  them."   .  . 

To  those  who  live  much  with  their  books  the  library  often 
becomes  one  of  the  most  companionable  of  spots.  One  finds 
friends  there  who  are  never  erratic,  querulous  and  fault-finding. 
They  speak  with  an  open-heartedness  and  directness  of  pur- 
pose that  we  rarely  find  in  a  human  associate.  Then,  too, 
they  never  harshly  jar  on  our  varying  moods  with  inharmoni- 
ous themes  and  inapt  allusions.  If  glad  and  gay  we  readily 
find  a  suitable  companion;  if  burning  with  eloquence  and  soul- 
inspiring  thought  we  may  at  will  commune  with  one  well  suited 


to  that  mood;  if  cast  down  in  spirits  and  the  world  seems  un- 
attractive we  instinctively  turn  to  those  which  cause  the  clouds 
to  lift  and  the  world  grow  larger. 

Thus  these  tactful  friends  ingratiate  themselves  into  our 
hearts  and  affections  and  we  learn  to  rely  on  them,  without 
fear  of  disappointment,  for  the  enjoyments  of  life  which  are 
often  unattainable  from  other  sources. — From  the  Journal  of 
Education. 


What  We  Read. 

The  valuable  work  of  Thomas  Elwood  in  publishing  "The 
Sacred  History"  seems  to  be  almost  lost  sight  of.  Many 
Friends  are  not  acquainted  with  it  at  all.  It  is  out  of  print 
and  cannot  easily  be  obtained.  Some  years  ago  when  in  the 
East  some  second-hand  volumes  were  found  for  sale,  which  we 
were  glad  to  get.  There  are  books  and  books  of  Bible  history 
and  Bible  helps,  but  none  like  this  one.  The  preface  explains 
the  burden  of  his  mind,  which  lead  to  what  must  have  been  a 
long  and  laborious  task. 

"  Nothing  can  be  said  to  add  to  the  excellency  or  credit  of 
the  Scriptures;  two  things  more  especially  led  me  to  the  under- 
taking.   (The  first  is  too  long  to  insert  here.) 

"The  other  motive  was  that  all  the  youth,  especially  under 
whatsoever  religious  denomination  might  be  furnished  with 
such  entertainment  as  might  yield  them  both  profit  and  delight. 
For  having  not  without  uneasiness  of  mind  observed  how  much 
too  many  misspend  their  precious  time,  some  in  reading  vain 
fictions  .  .  .  others  more  soberly  and  religiously  inclined 
in  reading  that  which  if  not  much  hurtful  yet  not  much  in- 
structive or  beneficial.    .    .  . 

"Although  the  Bible  should  be  read  by  all  with  diligence 
and  attention  of  mind  yet  since  the  history  lies  diffused  and 
scattered  through  the  whole  book  it  is  no  small  discourage- 
ment to  the  reader  that  is  desirous  to  peruse  the  history  in  a 
regular  course  to  find  the  thread  thereof  frequently  cut  off 
by  interposition  of  other  matters.  To  remove  all  such  dis- 
couragement I  have  in  this  work  endeavored  to  draw  together 
the  dispersed  parts  of  the  history  connecting  them  into  a 
continual  series." 

A  new  edition  was  published  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in 
1853,  by  Enoch  and  Emily  Harris,  the  first  in  the  form  of  two 
volumes.  They  say,  "The  publishers  hope  they  will  be  render- 
ing some  service  to  the  reading  community  and  especially  to 
their  young  Friends  who  may  be  desirous  of  studying  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  great  work  and  pains  this  good  man 
took  for  the  benefit  of  others  should  go  into  oblivion. 

Many  do  not  seem  to  take  time  to  consider  the  great  im- 
portance of  what  they  read  or  the  effect  of  it  on  the  mind  and 
on  our  lives.  There  is  such  a  flood  of  reading  matter  of  all 
kinds  obtainable  we  need  to  have  a  fixed  purpose  to  direct 
our  course  if  we  expect  to  avoid  great  waste  of  time,  and  really 
be  lastingly  instructed  and  benefitted  by  what  we  read.  A 
few  years  ago  when  quite  a  little  was  being  said  about  Dr. 
Eliott's  five-foot  shelf  of  books,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  put 
some  of  these  books  on  the  trains  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveling 
public.  They  soon  found  they  were  not  in  demand  and  had 
to  take  them  off.  Many  people  are  intellectually  indolent 
and  will  not  read  anything  that  requires  an  effort  to  compre- 
hend, consequently  the  lightest  and  most  sensational  Kx^ks 
are  in  demand. 

The  newspaper  habit  is  almost  involuntarily  acquired.  W  G 
do  not  want  to  be  wholly  ignorant.  The  stirring  times  in- 
crease their  popularity.  It  is  the  only  way  people  can  be  in- 
formed on  current  events,  misleading  as  the  "news"  111.1v  be. 
We  find  as  a  rule  a  man's  opinion  on  public  affairs  is  governed 
largely  by  the  kind  of  paper  he  roads,  wrong  or  right.  A  large 
daily  absorbs  about  all  the  time  the  average  man  has  to  spend 
in  his  home  reading  with  his  family,  if  he  is  inclined  to  use  it 
that  way. 

When  young  the  writer  was  frequent  1\  in  I  home  where 
there  was  a  large  family  of  children.    The  father  was  sue- 
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ccssful  in  business  and  provided  well  for  his  family,  but  when 
in  the  home  was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  newspaper  that  he 
seemed  utterly  oblivious  to  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
The  companionship,  the  help  in  governing  the  noisy  brood 
which  only  a  father  can  give,  was  lost  in  this  continual  living 
in  the  outer  world,  to  the  hurt  of  his  own  little  world.  So 
at  least  it  seemed  to  me.  I  wondered  if  in  the  days  of  his 
wooing,  his  time  in  the  presence  of  his  intended  had  all  been 
occupied  thus,  if  he  would  have  won.  Several  years  later  he 
fell  dead  while  sitting  in  his  chair  reading  the  newspaper. 
While  this  was  an  extreme  case  it  has  afforded  a  life-long  lesson. 

Friends  generally  in  those  days  discouraged  the  reading  of 
novels  as  all  fiction  was  called.  However  much  it  was  dis- 
couraged there  was  some  violation  of  this  admonition.  Books 
and  papers  were  sometimes  hidden  away  and  read  when  parents 
or  guardians  did  not  observe.  Here  is  a  little  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. After  having  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  read  some- 
thing unprofitable,  the  desire  was  lost  to  read  anything  sub- 
stantial or  serious  or  even  the  Bible  very  much.  It  produced 
a  dreamy,  unreal  condition  of  mind  which  unfitted  me  for 
duty.  Duty  was  neglected  to  hurry  back  to  the  reading  again. 
The  relish  for  the  worth-while  kind  of  reading  was  destroyed 
for  the  time, — fhe  kind  that  will  help  us  to  live  the  life  we 
should,  to  glorify  our  Heavenly  Father.  That  kind  helps  us 
to  grow  in  grace  and  deepen  in  the  root  of  immortal  life. 

When  once  the  key  has  been  turned  that  unlocks  the  treasure 
house  and  the  fountain  of  living  truth  is  revealed,  where  deep 
calleth  unto  deep,  from  thqs.e  who  have  gone  before  us,  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  arise  and  speak  to  us.  What  they  say  is  no  longer 
old,  but  new,  no  longer  tedious  and  tiresome,  but  refreshing 
and  stimulating. 

Let  us  strive  for  the  right  balance  between  the  knowledge 
needful  for  this  world  and  the  knowledge  that  maketh  wise 
unto  salvation. 

Ella  Newlin. 

Earlham,  la. 


"ON  TWO  FRONTS."* 

"On  Two  Fronts,"  by  T.  Corder  Catchpool,  may  be  describ- 
ed as  a  great  little  book!  Between  its  modest  grey  paper 
covers  is  contained  not  only  a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of 
war  as  it  really  is,  drawn  by  one  who  has  seen  at  close  range 
what  he  describes, — but  a  no  less  remarkable  picture  of  the 
inner  life  of  a  young  man — an  honest,  high-spirited,  warm- 
hearted young  man,  being  led  on,  step  after  step,  by  the 
Guide  which  he  recognized  as  above  all  earthly  authorities, — 
to  the  position  of  an  "absolutist,"  as  regards  war. 

It  is  a  difficult  book  to  review;  so  complete  in  itself,  and  one 
part  so  interwoven  with  another  that  one  hesitates  to  quote, 
feeling  quotations  but  poorly  represent  the  whole.  The  edit- 
ing is  done  by  a  sister  of  C.  C.  and  a  foreword  by  J.  Rendel 
Harris  adds  much  value.  He  says,  "These  letters  are  'good 
copy'  in  more  senses  than  one;  no  one  will  read  Corder  Catch- 
pool's  experience  with  the  ambulance  at  the  front,  and  desire 
for  himself  or  for  others  any  other  brand  of  courage  or  calmness 
than  is  there  disclosed."  Then,  speaking  of  the  change  of 
feeling  some  readers  will  experience  when  "  the  scene  changes 
abruptly  from  a  French  battle-field  to  an  English  detention 
cell,"  he  adds,  "  Perhaps  as  we  read  these  pages  we  shall  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  Light  that  such  men  are  following,  and  be 
able  by  analysis  to  determine  whether  it  is  the  last  and  worst 
of  Humanity's  Will-o'-the-Wisps,  or  the  Light  that  comes 
from  the  very  Sun  of  Righteousness  Himself,  from  whose 
wings  the  healings  are  to  drop  upon  the  discords  of  the  nations." 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  C.  Catchpool  on  a  "tramp" 
among  the  Swiss  mountains,  with  some  friends.  And  there 
he  was  detained,  in  Lucerne,  with  a  crowd  of  anxious  tourists 
through  long  days  of  uncertainty  about  money,  transportation, 
etc.  He  saw  troops  being  mobilized,  was  able  to  help  a  poor 
old  woman  get  in  her  hay-crop,  after  the  men  left,  and  finally, 

*The  book  can  be  obtained  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  304  Arch  Street — 
price  90  cents. 


at  some  risk  of  personal  safety,  reached  England.  As  he 
crossed  northwestern  France  he  met  the  first  draft  of  the 
English  army  going  out.  In  the  midst  of  the  feelings  produced 
by  this  scene,  and  his  realization  that  he  would  be  "unable  to 
enlist  or  bear  arms  either  for  offense  or  defense,"  he  experienced 
as  he  believed,  "a  call  to  take  up  ambulance  work,  should 
way  open." 

Of  course,  with  this  spirit,  way  soon  opened,  and  a  group  of 
young  men,  Friends,  entered  upon  a  course  of  training  for  Red 
Cross  work.  They  camped  at  Jordans,  and  C.  C.  also  had 
some  work  in  a  London  Hospital,  in  dressing  wounds.  Early 
in  Eleventh  Month,  they  were  on  their  way  to  France  and 
found  urgent  need  for  their  help  at  Dunkerque,  where  men 
had  been  sent  from  long  distances;  their  severe  wounds  almost 
without  attention;  their  sufferings  extreme.  C.  C.  does  not 
spare  himself  (or  his  readers)  the  horrible  details,  or  his  sense 
that,  work  to  the  utmost,  they  were  only  able  to  "touch  a 
fringe."  "The  thought  of  that  groaning  sea  of  tortured  men 
was  almost  more  than  I  could  stand,"  he  writes.  He  stood 
it  by  working  ever  harder  and  more  earnestly,  and  longed  to 
do  yet  more — to  be  in  the  thick  of  it.  "  I  have  not  been  out 
to  the  front  line  yet,  but  shall  be  glad  and  happy  to  have  my 
turn  when  the  time  comes,"  he  says. 

Over  and  over  through  this  section  of  his  story — "  The  First 
Winter,"  come  such  expressions.  Other  letters  show  his  re- 
ligious faith,  as  (page  29) :  "  We  had  a  very  helpful  meeting 
this  morning.  I  had  much  in  mind  some  words  of  Henry  Van 
Dyke: 

'He  that  careth  for  the  sick  and  wounded 

Watcheth  not  alone; 
There  are  three  in  the  darkness  together 

And  the  third  is  the  Lord.' 

which  led  me  very  simply  to  a  little  service  in  the  ministry." 

Or  he  writes  of  his  "very  large  opportunity  for  spreading 
Peace  principles,"  although  he  feels  the  need  of  being  fair  to 
the  authorities  "who  have  enlarged  the  rigidity  of  the  military 
machine  to  admit  a  band  of  peace  lovers,  bent  upon  a  mission 
of  love."  But,  "one  suggests  that  this  may  be  the  last  war, 
if  the  right  spirit  prevails  in  human  hearts.  Particularly  when 
one  sees  a  group  of  soldiers  gibing  round  a  wounded  German 
does  one  seem  to  be  of  some  use  in  this  direction.  1  tackle 
them  something  like  this,  '  1  don't  reckon  a  man  as  an  enemy 
any  longer  when  he  is  wounded.  It  is  not  pauvres  diables  like 
you  and  me  and  the  wounded  German  who  make  wars;  it  is 
the  diplomats,  the  war-lords,  the  rulers.'  They  nearly  al- 
ways see  the  point." 

His  experiences  at  the  Advance  Post  follow,  giving  fresh 
pictures  of  suffering,  bodily  and  mental.  Referring  to  a  sad 
case  of  the  latter,  he  speaks  of  having  read  an  article  by  "a 
thoughtful,  religiously-minded  young  man,"  developing  the 
idea  that  God  was  showing  man  by  and  through  war  His  way 
of  "hastening  on  the  great  day"  when  the  world  shall  be 
governed  in  accordance  with  His  will.  Recalling  what  he  had 
seen,  C.  C.  comments,  "  I  hope  all  men  who  have  fought  and 
kept  their  conscience  clean  may  be  spared  the  sight  of  such  as 
these — or  their  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts  for  the  rest  of 
their  days  might  be  haunted  by  the  horror,  '  I  am  the  cause 
of  that!'" 

Some  "old  Sidcot  boys,"  all  younger  than  himself,  came 
out  from  England  to  help,  and  he  enjoys  their  company,  and 
acting  as  elder  brother  to  them.  At  this  time  his  whole  heart 
is  in  the  work.  To  go  out  through  great  danger,  seeking  the 
wounded;  to  bring  them  in,  and  do  for  them  the  utmost  that 
could  be  done — this  was  joy — even  though  "all  the  glamour, 
if  ever  there  were  any;  all  the  romance,  if  war  has  romance; 
all  the  interest,  has  worn  off  long  ago.  We  are  just  grimly 
working  out  a  purpose."  And  "  In  the  long  night-watches, 
when  sleep  is  denied  by  suffering,  pain  gnaws  at  the  steadiest 
nerves."  Sometimes,  "kneeling  by  their  bedsides,  holding 
their  hands  .  .  .  answering  questions  .  .  .  speaking 
soothingly  .  .  .  one  thought  of  Another — a  supreme  Per- 
sonality— who  went  about  long  ago  healing— and  of  how 
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much  more  one  might  do,  if  one's  purpose  were  purer — one's 
mind  stronger  for  good." 

What  wonder  that  C.  C.  rapidly  gained  recognition  and 
esteem  from  army  officers  and  doctors  as  well  as  from  his 
patients?  Yet  more  and  more  a  certain  hopelessness  began 
to  appear  in  his  thought  of  the  work;  the  sense  of  its  being 
as  he  puts  it,  "a  stream'' — never  ceasing — going  on  and  on; 
more  and  more  we  read  between  the  lines  of  his  letters,  a  con- 
viction that  his  testimony  for  Peace  could  not  end  here.  After 
"the  second  battle  of  Ypres"  comes  the  section  entitled, 
"Standardized  Days  at  Headquarters,"  dealing  with  his  work 
after  he  had  been  given  the  rank  of  Adjutant  and  the  super- 
vision of  ambulance  work. 

Then  came  the  "Adjourned  Yearly  Meeting"  of  1916, 
which  he  attended  while  on  leave  in  England,  and  of  which  he 
carried  an  account  to  his  colleagues  in  France.  He  now  saw 
how  Friends  in  England  had  been  "  working,  organizing  and 
above  all,  thinking  for  Peace,"  and  what  Conscription  would 
mean  to  them.  He  went  back  to  his  work,  but  before  long 
began  to  see  that  while  some  men  might  go  on  in  ambulance 
service,  others  could  not.  While  sympathizing  with  those  who 
felt  they  must  leave,  C.  C.  at  first  felt  that  his  position  as 
Adjutant  excepted  him,  but  finally  sent  in  his  resignation,  and 
returned  to  England  and,  in  due  course,  appeared  before  the 
Tribunals,  where  his  certificate  of  exemption  was  withdrawn. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  the  book  deals  with  his  battles 
"On  the  Home  Front;"  with  detentions  and  court-martials, 
some  details  of  which  we  have  heard  through  the  English 
periodicals.  He  does  not  spare  the  unpleasant  features  of 
prison  life,  any  more  than  those  of  the  Ambulance  service. 
But  the  same  cheery  spirit  lights  up  the  shadows,  and  the  same 
unshaken  faith  supports  him.  He  enjoys  greeting  his  elderly 
guard  with  "Hello,  Dad!"  as  he  is  roused  from  sleep.  He 
enjoys,  when  being  sent  on  guard  through  London — having 
to  pilot  the  "grandmotherly"  old  sergeant  through  the  mys- 
teries of  "tubes"  and  "trams,"  carrying  his  documents,  taking 
care  of  his  tickets,  admonishing  him,  "Cheer  up,  Sergeant!" 
when  he  "  seemed  so  depressed."  "  Any  of  us  could  have  made 
off  a  hundred  times,"  he  says,  "with  the  most  sedate  ease." 

During  his  detention  in  the  Guard-room  at  Worcester,  he 
writes:  "Each  evening  we  have  asked,  'Have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  our  having  a  little  meeting?'  '  Do  just  whatever  you 
like.'  And  as  we  read  a  few  verses,  sang  a  hymn  or  two,  and 
had  a  few  words  of  prayer,  the  foul  talk  stopped,  absolute  quiet 
reigned,  and  the  soldiers'  heads  were  bowed  .  .  .  They 
gave  us  a  quiet, '  Good  luck  to  you,  wherever  you  go!'  when  we 
left." 

Through  all  we  see  how  not  only  the  steadfast  adherence 
to  duty,  but  his  Christian  courtesy,  make  the  way  for  him. 
He  confesses  to  "regretting  that  some  C.  O.'s  do  not  try  to 
be  more  obliging"  (this,  just  after  they  had  been  tendered  the 
uniform  and  refused  to  wear  it).  "  Some  slouch  and  walk  out 
of  step,  with  hands  in  pockets;  are  surly,  or  even  commit  the 
(to  me)  quite  gratuitous  offence  of  grinning  at  one  another  in 
the  presence  of  high  officers — I  agree  that  the  latter  are  just 
ordinary  men — but  it  is  on  that  account  I  don't  like  to  see 
their — or  any  one's — feelings  needlessly  hurt.  1  try  to  get  my 
friends  to  pull  themselves  together,  stand  upright,  more 
smartly,  and  I  say  to  them,  '  Let's  look  like  men,  all  the  more 
because  we're  not  sdldiers!'" 

With  Corder  Catchpool's  return  to  a  prison  cell,  after  his 
fourth  court-martial,  the  book  closes.  Fortunately,  we  have 
been  lately  told  in  The  Friend,  his  release  seems  now  near  at 
hand. 

The  last  scene,  when  the  weary  mind  and  body,  almost 
overcome  the  brave  spirit,  and  the  shouts  of  newsboys  in  the 
street  bring  back  the  days  when  he,  too,  was  active  in  service 
at  the  front — closes  with  a  sentence  which  seems  to  sum  up 
the  whole  story:  "  He  drops  back  helpless  and  baffled  .  .  . 
Nay,  has  he  not  just  come  out  from  the  base  with  a  new 
draft?  Shall  the  soldier  choose  the  front  where  he  will  fight? 
Oh,  Christ,  give  patience  to  this  simple  private!" 

F.  T.  R. 


STEPHEN  HOBHOUSE  AND  JOSEPH  STURGE. 

AGNES     L.  TIERNEY. 


When  we  take  up  an  unfamiliar  book  to-day  our  first  glance 
is  at  the  date.  If  it  saw  the  light  before  Eighth  Month,  1914, 
we  are  likely  to  lay  it  down  unread.  We  may  not  analyze  our 
reason  for  doing  this  beyond  the  consciousness  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  new  era  and  facing  problems  which  no  ante-bellum 
author  could  foresee.  But  deeper  than  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  feeling  that  only  out  of  suffering  can  a  writer  speak  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  world.  Our  unconscious  questioning 
may  be,  "What  has  this  author  suffered?"  "How  has  he 
earned  the  right  to  be  an  interpreter  to  his  generation?" 

This  suffering  has  not  been  the  exclusive  province  of  those 
who  starved  or  were  massacred  or  fought  or  sent  their  loved 
ones  into  unimaginable  horror.  Men  and  women  removed 
from  participation  in  the  conflict  have  sounded  depths  of 
mental  and  spiritual  anguish.  These  have  borne  in  their, 
hearts  the  whole  world's  sorrow  and  in  addition  have  grieved 
immeasurably  over  the  delusion,  falsehood  and  hate  by  which 
war  is  nourished  and  carried  on.  They  paid  unbounded  hom- 
age to  the  noble  sacrifice  of  everything  for  an  ideal  offered  up 
by  the  majority,  but  they  themselves  saw  through  the  mist  of 
war-psychology  that  spectacle  which  the  Public  Ledger  of  the 
other  morning  editorial  presented:  "the  vast  multitude  of  all 
nations  who  were  but  blinded,  conscripted,  cattle-driven, 
pawns  in  the  cruel  game  of  predatory  war."  When  this  clarity 
of  vision  constrained  these  to  resist  conscription  there  was 
added  to  the  acuteness  of  vicarious  suffering  the  torture  of 
soul  that  comes  of  misunderstanding,  contempt  and  isolation. 

Of  such  was  Stephen  Hobhouse.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
tell  readers  of  The  Friend  about  him,  but  a  quotation  from 
Gilbert  Murray's  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  will  place  him 
before  us:  "Stephen  Hobhouse  began  life  as  the  son  of  rich 
parents;  he  was  a  scholar  of  Eton,  afterwards  a  scholar  of 
Balliol ;  he  won  First  Class  Honours  in  Moderations  and  Second 
Class  Honours  in  Greats  after  which  he  obtained  a  post  in  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  was  rich  and  well-connected,  he  was 
clever  and  successful  and  had  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
career.  But  from  early  life  he  had  a  conscience  more  exacting 
than  the  consciences  of  most  of  us.  He  was  religious  with  a 
touch  of  mysticism.    He  wanted  to  follow  Christ." 

Through  the  writings  of  Tolstoi  he  became  convinced  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  all  war.  This  conclusion  drew  him  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  which  he  joined  about  ten  years  before  the 
war  broke  out.  Then  in  the  belief  that  for  him  to  follow  Christ 
meant  to  identify  himself  with  the  dispossessed  he  renounced 
his  hereditary  claims  and  educated  himself  for  service  by  the 
most  rigorous  simplicity  of  living. 

Those  of  us  who  associated  with  him  in  the  Young  Friends' 
Group  which  came  to  America  in  1912  perceived  the  spirituality 
of  his  nature  and  the  depth  of  his  experience  of  redeeming 
love.  His  patient  sufferings  during  his  long  confinement  as  a 
C.  O.  brought  protests  against  the  action  of  the  government 
from  men  high  in  government  favor  like  Gilbert  Murray  and 
led  his  mother  to  issue  that  plea  for  liberty  of  conscience  which 
has  been  widely  circulated  under  the  title.  "  1  Appeal  Unto 
Caesar." 

If  we  wish  to  know  what  the  spirit  can  detect  of  the  Divine 
beneath  the  welter  of  war  we  read  the  experience  of  those  who 
participated  in  its  horrors.  But  if  we  look  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  life  lived  with  difficulty  in  accordance  with  convic- 
tions which  ran  counter  to  prevailing  thought  and  deed  W« 
turn  eagerly  to  an  author  who  has  himself  borne  his  Master's 
cross  of  unpopular  resistance  to  evil. 

Stephen  Hobhouse  has  written  a  book  entitled.  "Joseph 
Sturge,  His  Life  and  Work." 

Joseph  Sturge  was  born  in  1701  and  died  in  1858.  During 
these  sixty-five  years  he  devoted  himself  to  most  of  the  causes 
for  which  Friends  and  others  are  still  working.  IK'  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune  as  a  grain  merchant,  but  his  conscience 
never  seemed  quite  easy  on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  in- 
dividualism in  business  and  industry,    "  The  Societj  of 
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Friends  have  a  large,  and  I  sometimes  think,  an  increasing 
amount  of  guilt  as  regards  the  means  of  acquiring  and  dispos- 
ing of  wealth,"  he  wrote,  and  his  biographer  comments,  "  there 
seemed  to  him  no  other  way  than  by  private  trading  for  profit 
of  supplying  with  corn  the  people  of  our  land;  and  in  point  of 
fact  no  other  satisfactory  way  had  been  organized  or  scarcely 
even  suggested  at  that  time."  But  his  sensitive  spirit  was 
often  sorely  wounded  by  the  effort  "  to  reconcile  the  dictates 
of  the  Gospel  of  co-operative  Love  and  the  competitive  strife 
of  the  profit-making  system."  The  effect  of  riches  on  those 
who  acquired  them  and  on  their  heirs  often  engaged  his  serious 
thought  and  expression  and  he  himself  withdrew  early  from 
business  in  order  to  devote  the  time  which  might  have  been 
absorbed  in  greater  accumulation  to  the  religious  duties  which 
he  believed  laid  upon  him. 

Joseph  Sturge  saw  before  his  death  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Into  this  cause  he  had 
thrown  all  his  energies  with  great  effect.  His  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1841  was  in  this  interest.  Who  can  doubt 
that  if  he  were  living  now  he  would  be  laboring  as  valiantly  to 
free  the  Negro  from  the  prejudice,  brutality  and  political 
chicanery  which  bears  him  down,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
ignorance  and  vices. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  take  away  the  appetite  for  this  extreme- 
ly readable  and  interesting  Life  by  telling  too  much  of  its 
contents.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  Friend  will  read  it  to 
learn  how  Joseph  Sturge  worked  for  the  severance  of  Church 
and  State;  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  removal 
of  property  qualification ;  for  universal  free  trade  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life;  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment  and  of  international  war.  As  a  "  Pioneer 
of  Peace"  he  made  a  valiant  fight  against  national  aggressive- 
ness and  war.  It  is  amazing  in  these  days  of  unpopular 
pacifism  to  read  of  his  success  in  peace  propaganda.  He  was 
an  "absolutist,"  refusing  even  to  prosecute  a  pickpocket  be- 
cause he  "could  not  conscientiously  accept  for  the  protection 
of  his  person  or  his  property  the  aid  of  government  police  who 
used  weapons  calculated  to  take  human  life." 

His  friendship  with  his  co-workers,  Richard  Cobden  and 
John  Bright,  is  of  fascinating  interest. 

Joseph  Sturge's  funeral  took  place  on  a  day  of  pouring  rain, 
but  "it  is  said  that  the  two  miles  of  streets  traversed  were 
lined  on  either  side  by  crowds  of  people,  while  nearly  all  the 
tradesmen  along  the  route  put  up  their  shutters  and  suspended 
business  for  the  time." 

It  may  seem  to  one  who  reads  the  Life  that  the  most  perfect 
tribute  to  this  lover  of  humanity  came  from  the  lips  of  a  little 
girl  who  accompanied  him  on  a  picnic  given  for  the  boys  of  a 
farm  school  which  he  had  established.  This  child,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  Quaker  friends,  thought  he  must  be  "like 
God,  since  he  was  able  to  look  after  so  many  big  things  and 
so  many  little  things."  This  and  Whittier's  "In  Remem- 
brance" wherein  he  attributes  to  his  friend: 

"Truth's  directness  meeting  each  occasion 
Straight  as  a  line  of  light," 

give  us  some  idea  of  the  power  of  a  life  wholly  governed  by 
faith  in  God's  love  for  all. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS* 

Henry  Adams  calls  his  autobiography — "A  story  of  Educa- 
tion, seventy  years  of  it  and  the  practical  value  remains  to 
the  end  in  doubt."  If  any  one  therefore  desires  a  definite, 
constructive,  self-satisfied  treatise  on  education  he  would 
better  turn  elsewhere.  The  author  never  published  the  book, 
never  overcame  his  doubts  and  questions,  always  considered 
himself  a  partial  failure  in  life;  but  for  clever  analysis,  rare 
self-revelation,  humor,  irony,  charm,  delicate  descriptions  and 
racy  English,  one  must  look  far  for  his  equal. 

He  was  born  under  the  shadow  of  Boston  State  House  in 
1838,  and  in  childhood  vacillated  from  Boston  to  Quincy^ 
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where  he  sat  in  church  with  his  President  grandfather  and 
read  over  his  head  the  tablet  in  memory  of  his  President  great- 
grandfather, "who  had  pledged  his  life,  his  fortune  and  his 
sacred  honor  to  secure  the  independence  of  his  country." 

From  earliest  childhood  his  life  was  double.  "Town  was 
winter,  school,  discipline,  restraint,  law;  country,  only  seven 
miles  away,  was  liberty,  diversity,  tropical  license,"  and  so 
he  calls  the  two  seasons  the  most  decisive  force  in  his  education. 

When  he  was  three  he  developed  scarlet  fever,  "for  several 
days  was  as  good  as  dead.  For  a  time  his  nerves  were  more 
delicate  than  boy's  nerves  ought  to  be.  He  was  always 
puzzled  as  to  the  effect  of  this  illness  on  his  life,  questioning 
how  much  it  contributed  to  his  habit  of  distrusting  his  own 
judgment  and  rejecting  the  judgment  of  others."  Another 
strong  influence  was  his  English,  exotic  grandmother,  "the 
madam,"  who  "try  as  she  might  could  never  be  Bostonian. 
From  her  doubtless  came  some  of  those  rebellions  against  law 
and  discipline  which  marked  more  than  one  of  her  descendants." 
His  maternal  connections  were  extensive  and  brilliant.  His 
grandfather  Brooks  left  at  that  time  the  largest  estate  in 
Boston  to  his  seven  surviving  children.  Generally  speaking, 
these  connections  were  clerical  and  Bostonian.  But  it  was 
his  father  who  was  the  larger  part  of  his  education.  "His 
father's  business  in  life  was  to  get  past  the  danger  of  the  slave 
power.  His  children  were  anti-slavery  by  birth,  as  their 
name  was  Adams  and  their  home  was  Quincy."  All  these  in- 
heritances and  influences  he  considered  typically  eighteenth 
century.  "  He  was  born  an  eighteenth  century  child  and  at 
ten  years  old  was  a  priest  and  a  politician,  his  education  was 
warped  beyond  recovery  in  the  direction  of  Puritan  politics." 

His  parents'most  intimate  friends  were  Charles  Sumner, 
Dr.  -John  D.  Palfrey,  Richard  H.  Dana.  These  men  were 
constant  guests  at  the  home  table,  and  with  his  gifted  parents 
and  "a  large  and  overpowering  set  of  brothers  and  sisters," 
contributed  no  little  to  his  development.  "  His  father  made 
no  effort  to  force  his  mind,  but  left  him  free  to  play."  For 
school  he  had  a  positive  dislike.  He  found  it  hard  to  memorize, 
he  hated  school  methods.  "He  was  born  too  old  for  school. 
He  always  felt  that  his  school  days  from  ten  to  sixteen  were 
thrown  away.  For  success  in  the  life  imposed  upon  him,  he 
needed  the  facile  use  of  only  four  tools — Mathematics,  French, 
German  and  Spanish,  but  he  never  controlled  any  one  of  them. 
And  so  he  felt  no  sensation,  but  one  of  unqualified  joy  that  this 
experience  was  ended." 

The  next  regular  step  was  Harvard  College.  "He  went 
there  because  his  friends  went  there  and  the  college  was  their 
ideal  of  social  self-respect."  1 1,  too,  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.  "It  taught  little  and  that  little  ill,  but 
it  left  the  mind  open,  free  from  bias,  ignorant  of  facts,  but 
docile."  His  ambitions  he  pronounces  "not  cheap,  though 
they  might  be  negative."  However,  despite  all  his  criticisms, 
he  admits  that  "he  took  to  the  pen,  He  learned  to  write." 
He  was  chosen  class  orator  and  was  said  to  have  been  remark- 
ably calm  and  self-possessed.  "  He  was  ready  to  stand  up 
before  any  audience  in  America  or  Europe,  with  nerves  rather 
steadier  for  the  excitement,  but  whether  he  should  ever  have 
anything  to  say  remained  to  be  proved." 

Still  following  the  natural  Bostonian  bent,  "he  presented 
to  an  exceedingly  indulgent  father  and  mother  his  request  to 
begin  at  a  German  University  the  study  of  Civil  Law — although 
neither  they  nor  he  knew  what  the  Civil  Law  was,  or  any 
reason  for  his  studying  it."  An  ocean  voyage  in  a  "Novem- 
ber gale"  did  something  towards  destroying  his  wonted 
calm !  "  He  could  never  see  the  humor  of  sea-sickness,  but  the 
stride  in  knowledge  seemed  gigantic."  He  eventually  reached 
Berlin  and — though  "faith  held  out,  the  paths  grew  dim.  His 
first  lecture  was  his  last.  That  the  language  would  require 
three  months'  hard  work  before  he  could  touch  the  Law  was 
an  annoying  discovery.  He  found  the  lecture  system  in  its 
deadliest  form  as  it  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  German  students  were  strange  animals,  but  their  profes- 
sors were  beyond  pay!"  He  fell  back  on  the  language  and 
one  day,  catching  sight  of  Charles  Sumner  in  a  cab,  ran  after 
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him  and  eventually  took  his  advice  to  spend  three  months  in 
the  grammar  school.  "  He  never  did  anything  else  so  foolish, 
but  he  was  given  a  bit  of  education  which  served  him  some 
purpose  in  life."  Also  much  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  he 
had  received  a  taste  and  love  for  music.  "  Among  the  marvels 
of  education  this  was  the  most  marvelous."  Nevertheless, 
when  the  time  came  to  leave  Berlin,  "his  heart  sang  like  a 
bird.- 

After  Berlin  he  pursued  an  "accidental  education"  until 
his  sister,  "Mrs.  Kuln,"  who  was  "hotly  Italian,"  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  her  to  Italy.  "  Italy  was  mostly  an  emotion, 
and  the  emotion  naturally  centred  in  Rome."  Also  "it  was 
his  first  experiment  in  giving  the  reins  to  a  woman  and  he  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  result  that  he  never  wanted  to  take 
them  back.  1  n  after  life  he  made  a  general  law  of  experience — 
no  woman  had  ever  driven  him  wrong;  no  man  had  ever  driven 
him  right."  His  long  letters  home,  printed  in  the  Boston 
Courier,  tell  of  his  visit  to  Garibaldi  and  other  unusual  ex- 
periences. He  "  squandered  two  or  three  months  in  Paris," 
"dropped  back  on  Ouincy  like  a  lump  of  lead;"  but  was  soon 
packing  his  trunk  for  Washington  to  become  private  secretary 
to  his  father  who  was  in  Congress.  This  was  the  critical 
W  inter  of  1 86 1 — the  Winter  when  he  first  made  friends  with 
John  Hay.  "  From  the  first  slight  meeting  he  recognized 
Hay  as  a  friend  and  never  lost  sight  of  him  at  the  future 
crossing  of  their  paths."  His  own  path  soon  led  back  to 
Europe,  for  his  father  was  now  United  States  minister  to  Eng- 
land, and  thought  himself  entitled  to  at  least  one  of  his  sons, 
so  "  Henry  packed  his  trunk  again  without  a  word."  These 
were  serious  days  for  an  anti-slavery  minister  in  London,  when 
English  sympathies  were  for  the  South,  but  "whatever  the 
minister  thought,  his  manner  was  the  same  as  ever,  not  a 
word  escaped,  not  a  nerve  twitched.  For  once  the  private 
secretary  knew  his  own  business,  which  was  to  imitate  his 
father  as  clearly  as  possible  and  hold  his  tongue."  When  the 
war  was  over  and  his  own  position  in  English  society  estab- 
lished, he  returned  once  more  to  America,  where  he  felt  "that 
one  profession  alone  was  possible — the  press."  He  accord- 
ingly "went  to  Newport  and  tried  to  be  fashionable,"  went 
to  Washington  and  made  friends  with  everybody  and  "with 
Sam  Hoar  learned  the  charm  of  Washington  Spring,  education 
for  education  nothing  ever  compared  with  the  delight  of  this." 

One  new  and  bitter  form  of  education  was  to  follow.  While 
he  was  reveling  in  the  delights  of  a  London  Spring  he  was 
called  to  Italy  to  see  his  beloved  sister  die  in  convulsions  from 
tetanus.  "The  last  lesson,  the  sum  and  term  of  education — 
began  then." 

This  first  real  grief  was  followed  by  President  Eliot's  offer 
of  the  Assistant  Professorship  in  History  at  Harvard  College. 
"  But,  Mr.  President,"  urged  Adams,  "  1  know  nothing  about 
Medieval  History."  With  the  courteous  and  bland  smile  so 
familiar  to  the  next  generation  of  Americans,  Eliot  mildly 
but  firmly  replied,  "  If  you  will  point  out  to  me  any  one  who 
knows  more,  Mr.  Adams,  I  will  appoint  him." 

Adams  was  also  editor  of  The  North  American  Review  and 
"when  his  first  year  of  professing  and  editing  was  at  last  over 
he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  and  took  the  next  train  for  the 
West."  Here  he  met  his  other  affinity,  Clarence  King.  "A 
new  friend  is  always  a  miracle,  but  at  thirty-three  years  old, 
such  a  bird  of  paradise  rising  in  the  sage-brush  was  an  avatar." 

"When  Adams  started  back  to  Cambridge,  to  take  up  again 
the  humble  tasks  of  schoolmaster  and  editor  he  was  harnessed 
to  his  cart — Education,  systematic  or  accidental,  had  done  its 
worst.    Henceforth,  he  went  on,  submissive." 

Ruth  E.  Chambers. 


 CHILDREN'S  CORNER.  

A  Six-year  Old  Heroine. — "  1  won't  become  a  Moslem,  1 
won't,  I  won't."  A  little  golden-haired  girl  of  six  stood  sur- 
rounded by  four  officers.  Her  feet  were  bare  and  only  a  rag 
of  a  garment  covered  her  body.  It  was  cold  outside  the  rude 
building  which  afforded  some  protection  from  the  chill. 

"It  is  warm  and  comfortable  inside  the  Moslem  school," 


one  of  the  men  said,  touched,  perhaps,  by  the  beauty  of  the 
child.    "  You  will  have  food  and  clothing  there." 

"  I  won't  become  a  Moslem,"  the  child  repeated,  shaking 
loose  from  the  hand  that  had  been  laid  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  stamping  her  foot  upon  the  hard  floor  for  emphasis. 
Christiana  was  a  Christian  and  to  become  a  Moslem  was  to 
deny  Jesus. 

"  But  your  mother  and  father  and  brother  are  gone,  your 
home  is  gone.  You  have  no  food.  Surely  you  would  rather 
become  a  Moslem  than  starve  to  death." 

"  I  won't,  I  won't,"  Christiana  repeated. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  before  made  ready  to  speak 
again,  but  the  officer  in  command  cut  him  short.  "We  have 
had  enough  of  this  nonsense.  The  brat  refuses  to  come  with 
us.  We  haven't  time  to  fool  with  her.  Throw  her  into  the 
stable  with  the  fierce  Kurdish  dogs — unless — " 

"  I  won't  become  a  Moslem,"  the  child  again  repeated  and 
she  was  rudely  pushed  inside  the  stable  door. 

In  the  dim  underground  hovel  were  huddled  half  a  dozen 
hungry  dogs,  who  leaped  forward  the  instant  the  door  was 
opened. 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  men  outside,  angry  at  the  child,  and 
content  that  one  piece  of  Armenian  impertinence  had  been 
punished. 

No  one  will  ever  know  just  what  happened  inside  the  stable, 
for  little  Christiana  was  too  small  to  tell  the  story,  but  when 
the  officers  opened  the  door  the  next  morning  expecting  to 
find  her  torn  into  bits  by  the  fierce  dogs,  they  found  her  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor,  her  head  resting  upon  the  great  shaggy  back 
of  one  of  the  animals.  She  had  not  escaped  without  injury, 
for  two  great  gashes  in  her  arm  showed  where  long,  ugly  teeth 
had  been  imbedded. 

The  officer  who  opened  the  door  pulled  her  up  angrily, 
"Wake  up,  wake  up,  and  this  time  if  you  won't  become  a 
Moslem  you  shall  be  sold  in  the  market  place  to  the  highest 
bidder." 

Little  Christiana  rubbed  the  sleep  out  of  her  eyes  and  looked 
about  the  room  filled  with  dogs  and  angry  men.  "  I  won't 
become  a  Moslem,"  she  said  almost  automatically. 

The  men  hustled  her  out  of  the  stable  and  into  the  road, 
driving  her  before  them  to  the  market  place  in  L  . 

There  in  the  warm  sunlight  she  was  placed  upon  a  block  and 
the  officer  in  charge  began  to  call  his  sale.  An  indifferent 
group  gathered  about  the  auctioneer,  stopping  in  their  lazy 
eastern  way  upon  their  various  errands,  but  the  sale  of  Armen- 
ian refugees  had  already  become  a  common  thing  in  the  market 
place.-  Christiana  was  only  a  little  child  and  no  one  wanted 
to  buy  a  child,  even  if  she  was  a  pretty  child.  To-morrow  the 
auctioneer  might  offer  a  pretty  maiden,  and  it  would  be  a 
better  bargain. 

Finally,  when  the  auctioneer  had  almost  given  up  hope  of 
selling  her,  she  went  for  a  small  sum  to  a  purchaser,  who.  hav- 
ing no  place  to  keep  her,  took  her  into  a  home  which  happened 
to  be  a  Christian  home.  An  American  woman  cared  for  her 
until  a  place  with  four  other  children  in  a  tumble-down  house 
was  found.  She  is  now  being  supported  by  American  relief 
funds. 

(This  story  was  told  to  the  American  Committee  for  Armen- 
ian and  Syrian  Relief,  No.  l  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  b) 
a  missionary  who  has  just  returned  from  the  foreign  field,  who 
says:  "You  in  America  cannot  even  comprehend  the  condi- 
tions to-day  in  Asia  Minor.  Now  that  1  am  here,  they  seem 
unreal  even  to  me.  The  suffering  of  these  people  and  then- 
courage  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.  Relief  funds 
are  giving  Christiana  and  her  four  little  friends  in  the  tumble- 
down house  enough  food  to  keep  them  alive,  but  other  children 
are  dying  by  the  hundreds  for  bread  in  the  vet)  city  that  1 
have  just  left.")—. Selected  by  William  C,  Autn  from  The 
Friend  of  Honolulu. 


Joy  is  a  working  thing.  It  builds  up  while  it  enlarges  the 
whole  nature.  It  is  the  wine  to  strengthen  the  heart,  to  hi  ace 
it  to  carry  noble  enterprise! — Dora  Greenwai  . 
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GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  572.) 

You  know  how  we  have  been  longing  to  get  up  nearer  the 
front  and  see  a  little  of  the  devastation  that  has  taken  place 
there  in  this  last  drive.  ...  So  yesterday  we  started 
out  with  lunch  and  Thermos  bottle  to  explore  to  the  north  of 
us.  After  two  punctures  we  reached  Clermont  in  time  for 
lunch.  You  can  see  on  your  maps  that  this  town,  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  cliff,  was  just  far  enough  behind  the  old  lines 
to  be  properly  shelled.  The  civilian  population  have  not  yet 
come  back  and  the  town  is  full  of  soldiers.  .  .  .  High  on 
the  hill  stands  what  is  left  of  a  once  fine  old  church — a  relic 
of  those  mad  old  days  when  this  section  ran  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  nobility  of  early  France  and  still  earlier  Germany — 
in  the  reign  of  the  Caputians  or  their  direct  descendants. 
Here,  on  the  church  steps,  we  ate  our  lunch  of  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  drank  our  soup,  and  munched  doughnuts  and  choco- 
late, while  spread  out  before  us  lay  mile  after  mile  of  very 
slightly  rolling  country  over  which  the  Argonne  drive  com- 
menced. Leaving  Clermont,  we  took  a  road  running  without 
turn,  straight  as  an  arrow,  across  this  level  terrain,  and  as 
the  motorcycle  was  doing  its  prettiest,  we  soon  came  to  the 
fighting  zone.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  only 
a  month  ago  those  same  fields  were  covered  with  moving, 
crawling  armies  intent  on  the  slaughter  of  other  moving  armies, 
and  that  that  same  peaceful  atmosphere  was  rent  with  the 
hell  of  cannon  fire — a  terrible,  shrieking  death.  Now  nothing 
remains  of  all  this  but  pock-marked  meadows,  undermined 
with  sinuous  trenches,  snarls  of  barbed  wire,  dented  helmets, 
the  ever  ubiquitous  "Lucky  Strike"  tobacco  tins,  a  broken 
cammion  or  two,  caught  by  a  shell  in  the  road,  piles  of  un- 
exploded  hand  grenades  and  shells,  road  barricades  fearfully 
spiked,  and  here  and  there  and  everywhere  dug-outs  and 
abris  yawning  in  the  bank.  Passing  through  Neuvilly,  which 
is  a  mere  shell  of  a  village,  we  came  finally  to  Boureilles — 
or  what  once  was  B.  Here  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  the 
fleeing  Germans  had  blown  up  the  bridge,  a  massive  stone 
affair,  and  the  Yankee  engineers  had  promptly  built  another 
of  wood.  The  village  itself  is  a  wreck,  not  a  wall  standing, 
nor  a  semblance  of  a  road  to  be  found.  One  pathetic  little 
gate  opens  into  a  tangle  of  destruction  that  was  once  a  garden, 
in  a  heap  of  ruins  we  found  a  child's  broken  rake  and  this  was 
the  only  sign  of  life  that  we  could  see  in  all  that  desolation. 
A  horrible  place  you  can  imagine.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  nameless  feeling  that  creeps  over  you  at  the 
sight  of  all  that  mess,  the  uselessness  and  the  waste!  Just 
to  think  that  those  trenches  run  through  what  were  once 
pleasant  gardens  and  burrow  under  once  mossy  walls  now 
fortified  to  form  machine  gun  nests.  Even  the  old  cellars 
are  built  into  abris,  damp,  smelly  little  holes  at  that,  with 
moisture  dripping  from  the  walls  and  slimy  mud  on  the  floor. 
Ugh!  We  had  soon  seen  enough  of  Boureilles,  with  its  haunt- 
ing feeling  and  so,  scrambling  over  the  heaps  of  rock  and 
barbed  wire,  we  got  back  to  the  road  and  "Pegasus"  and 
continued  on  our  way  to  Varennes.  .  .  .  Varennes,  in 
spite  of  being  in  this  battle,  is  not  as  badly  damaged  as  might 
be  expected.  Of  course,  lots  of  the  houses  are  flat  and  lots 
more  are  mere  hollow  shells,  but  there  are  still  a  few  which 
are  inhabitable  and  the  life  of  the  town  lives  on  in  these  few. 
Soldiers  are  everywhere.  ...  At  Cheppy  there  is  again 
nothing  left  of  the  village,  but  we  found  a  rather  interesting 
stone  building  divided  into  little  rooms  with  cement  floors 
and  neat  casement  windows,  officers'  quarters  no  doubt. 
Over  the  door  of  one  was  cut  in  stone  "  Schriebe  stube"  and 
I  could  not  help  but  wonder  how  many  letters  had  gone  from 
this  room  home  to  Deutchland,  from  pens  that  would  never 
write  again.  Out  in  front  stood  a  cross  with  " Hier  rube 
Fran{  Kruger,"  while  on  the  hillside  above  a  cloud  of  small 
white  crosses,  unmarked  save  for  the  identity  tag  nailed  to 
each,  showed  where  lay  the  Americans  who  had  stormed  this 
stronghold.  It  was  fast  growing  dark  by  this  time,  so  as 
we  were  far  from  home  we  turned  back,  glad  to  leave  behind 
us  such  desolate  waste.    We  had  supper  at  the  Jubecourt 


iquipe  and  came  home  in  the  dark,  our  lamp  with  its  acetylene 
fixture  having  been  stolen  while  we  ate.  Home,  with  the 
fire,  the  lamp  and  the  sense  of  happy  well-being  round  about, 
was  indeed  a  joy.    ...  K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 

The  fourth  report  of  William  I.  Hull  to  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  dated  Paris,  Fifth  Month  6,  1919. 

The  fortnight  since  my  last  report  has  been  filled  chiefly  with  work  for 
the  Commission  on  Minority  Nationalities.  I  have  prepared  for  the 
Commission  a  report  summarizing  the  ambitions  and  arguments  of  six  or 
more  "small  and  oppressed  nationalities"  of  Europe,  and  have  discussed 
this  delicate  and  difficult  question  with  three  of  the  "minority  delega- 
tions" here  in  Paris. 

The  latter  opportunity  has  come  to  me  in  private  conferences  and  at 
luncheons  given  by  the  delegates  from  Albania,  Jugo-Slavia  and  Egypt; 
and  the  Jewish  delegates  from  the  United  States,  who  are  striving  to 
secure  religious  liberty  among  other  rights  for  the  Jews  in  Europe,  have 
included  my  report  to  the  commission  of  the  conference  in  their  studies. 

The  Egyptians  are  determined  to  secure  complete  independence, — by 
force,  if  necessary, — but  are  willing  to  accept  genuine  international  super- 
vision, if  the  conference  should  insist  upon  this  as  a  temporary  measure. 
One  of  their  representatives,  M.  A.  Abul  Fath,  the  editor  of  The  Valley 
of  the  Nile  (Wadinnil),  a  daily  newspaper  of  Alexandria,  dined  at  our 
Hostel  last  night  and  presented  Egypt's  case  to  the  members  of  our  equipe. 
Both  on  this  occasion  and  at  the  Egyptian  luncheon,  we  endeavored  to 
urge  a  peaceful  appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  and  the  world 
instead  of  a  revolution  by  violence,  and  when  our  osvn  example  of  1776 
was  cited  against  us,  we  cited  Norway's  bloodless  revolution  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  later. 

It  was  an  interesting  coincidence  of  Abul  Fath's  visit  to  our  Hostel 
that  he  found  himself  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Egyptian  students — who 
studied  in  Paris  during  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last  century! 

Other  visitors  to  the  Hostel  since  my  last  report,  include  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  of  Boston,  who  spoke  of  the  women's  work  at  the  Conference 
in  behalf  of  the  recognition  by  the  League  of  Nations  of  the  equal  rights 
of  women,  of  social  purity,  and  of  education;  our  Friend,  Amos  J.  Peaslee, 
of  New  York,  now  a  major  in  command  of  the  TJ.  S.  courier  service,  who 
spoke  of  some  aspects  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  of  the  work  which 
he  is  doing;  our  Friend,  Carolena  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  who  brought  us 
a  greeting  from  Friends  at  home  and  in  England;  one  of  the  Mennonite 
mission,  who  spoke  of  his  observations  in  Syria,  and  the  Hoffs  of  Detroit, 
the  owners  of  the  Hostel,  which  they  kindly  lend  without  charge  to  our 
Unit. 

The  members  of  the  pacifist  and  liberal  group  in  Paris  have  seen  more 
than  usual  of  each  other  duirng  the  recent  stay  of  Jane  Addams  and  her 
party;  and  the  latter  heard  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Friends' 
Unit,  before  they  went  on  for  the  Women's  International  Congress,  which 
is  to  be  held  this  week  in  Berne. 

The  Peace  Conference  itself  has  been  very  anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  controversies  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  and  between  Japan  and 
China.  The  daily  discussions  of  these  and  other  questions,  between 
Colonel  House,  Secretary  Lansing,  Ambassador  White,  and  the  American 
journalists,  have  been  exceptionally  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
present  news  is  that  the  Italian  delegates  are  returning  to  Paris,  and  that 
the  Japanese  have  triumphed  over  China.  The  predatory  tendencies  of 
governments  would  be  most  discouraging,  in  the  face  of  these  and  other 
incidents,  were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  the  world's  public  opinion  may 
yet  be  successfully  appealed  to  for  the  just  settlement  of  the  Fiume, 
Shantung  and  other  similar  questions.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the 
British  people,  especially,  may  be  relied  upon  to  repudiate  and  to  prevent 
their  government's  negotiation  of  such  secret  treaties  as  those  with  Italy 
and  Japan  which  have  made  the  just  settlement  of  these  burning  questions 
so  exceedingly  difficult  and  impossible.  It  is  a  deep  satisfaction  to  know 
that  our  President  has  done  his  utmost  to  make  righteousness  prevail  in 
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their  settlement;  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  hoped  and  striven  for  that  our 
peopk  shall  advocate  the  retirement  of  all  external  political  control  from 
China.  The  public  sentiment  of  the  American,  the  British  and  the  Jap- 
anese people  must  be  aroused,  enlightened,  organized  and  applied,  to 
make  this  ideal  a  reality;  while  China  herself,  with  her  vast  population 
and  resources,  must  be  aided— honestly  and  unselfishly— to  carry  through 
the  political  and  religious  reforms  upon  which  she  has  already  entered. 

The  fifth  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  Fourth  Month  28th,  and  was  noteworthy  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  amended  form,  and  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Resolutions  reported  by  the  Commission  on  Labor. 
As  T  looked  upon  and  listened  to  the  apparently  perfunctory  proceedings 
of  this  historic  session,  I  could  but  pray  and  believe  that  the  Conference 
was  building  better  than  many  of  its  workers  and  witnesses  knew  or 
imagined.  The  gradual  working-out  of  methods  of  international  law, 
justice  and  co-operation,  as  represented  in  the  Covenant;  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  just  and  righteous  principles  of  dealing  with  labor 
problems— as  represented  in  the  Resolutions  of  the  Labor  Commission, 
are  surely  full  of  hope. 

And  surely  this  pitiful  world  of  ours  is  in  sad  need  of  hope,  and  of 
practical  means  of  climbing  out  of  its  misery.  The  tendency  to  resort 
to  violence  to  achieve  ends,  both  good  and  bad,  has  become  almost  uni- 
versal since  the  cessation  of  the  last  terrible  war  itself.  The  "May  day" 
riots  in  Paris,  reports  of  violence  in  the  United  States,  continued  revolu- 
tion throughout  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  make  us  realize  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  "breaking  Heaven's  laws"  even  in  the  attempt 
to  "achieve  Heaven's  ends,"  and  the  need  of  an  unswerving  devotion  on 
the  part  of  leaders  and  people  to  the  practical  realities,  the  Divine  truths 
and  beatitudes,  of  the  religion  of  Christianity. 


Food  Relief  for  Germany. 
On  Fifth  Month  28th  the  Executive  Committee  decided  to  guarantee 
a  fund  of  130,000  for  the  use  of  a  small  party  of  workers  to  take  food  into 
Germany.  Friends  are  requested  to  make  special  contributions  to  this 
fund  promptly  through  the  regular  channels,  designating  them  as  for 
Germany.  It  cannot  be  too  urgently  stated  that  this  new  work  must 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  support  of  the  work  in  France.  It  was  the 
belief  of  the  Committee  that  Friends  and  others  would  willingly  make 
special  efforts  for  the  particular  purpose.  The  need  in  Germany  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere.    The  following  correspondence  will  explain  the  plan: 

Charles  J.  Rhoads  to  Herbert  Hoover. 

Fourth  Month  25,  1919. 
"Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  Quakers,  both  American  and  English, 
can  co-operate  with  you  in  the  distribution  of  food  and  relief  supplies  in 
Russia,  Poland,  Serbia  and  the  Central  Powers?  General  Smuts  told 
one  of  our  English  members  that  he  thought  Quakers  would  be  especially 
fitted  for  such  work  in  the  Central  Powers.  As  you  know,  we  have  a 
group  of  American  volunteer  workers  here  in  France  doing  relief  and 
reconstruction  work  under  the  A.  R.  C,  also  a  few  workers  in  Russia  and 
Siberia.  The  Quakers  wish  to  take  part  in  any  relief  work  and  have  a 
limited  number  of  workers  who  wish  to  work  in  the  countries  mentioned 
above.  If  you  can  use  any  of  these,  and  will  let  me  know,  I  will  at  once 
notify  our  Committees  in  London  and  Philadelphia." 

Herbert  Hoover  to  Charles  J.  Rhoads. 

Fourth  Month  29,  1919. 

"Disregarding  every  political  question  (which  I  know  is  the  whole 
basis  of  Quaker  work)  I  should  say  that  the  area  to-day  where  there  is  the 
most  acute  suffering  that  is  receiving  no  assistance  from  any  foreign 
quarter  is  probably  industrial  Germany,  more  particularly  in  Saxony. 
As  a  matter  of  sheer  misery,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  arc 
undoubtedly  suffering  most.  There  are  several  organizations  at  work  in 
these  quarters  so  far  unable  for  various  physical  and  financial  difficulties 
to  entirely  cope  with  the  emergency. 

"The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  no  direct  relation  with 
the  German  people,  as  we  are  acting  entirely  through  the  German  Govern- 
ment. I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  if  your  Society  is  able  to  provide 
supplies  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  there  in  the  delivery  of  these 
supplies,  or  in  the  free  movement  of  your  personnel  in  Germany." 

Charles  J.  Rhoads  to  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

Fifth  Month  10,  1919. 
"Recently  we  have  been  actively  occupied  in  arranging  for  the  follow- 
ing surveys  for  new  work: 


"1.    Carolena  M.  Wood  and  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  to  go  to  Germany. 

"2.  A.  Ruth  Fry,  Thompson  Eliott,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Stephens  to  go  to 
Poland  in  response  to  a  request  to  establish  a  300-bed  hospital  for  typhus 
and  other  epidemic  diseases. 

"3.  Dr.  Hilda  Clark  and  Miss  MacColl  to  go  to  Vienna  to  ascertain 
if  medical  relief  work  is  needed  for  unfed  children. 

"  In  a  sense  these  three  matters  are  related,  because  besides  the  problem 
of  opening  up  new  fields  we  find  that  the  permits  for  the  visits  are  issued 
by  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  which  endeavors  to  prevent  duplica- 
tions. 

"You  have  had  Henry  Scattergood's  letter  about  his  interview  with 
H.  Hoover,  which  though  most  interesting,  seemed  to  open  no  doors. 
About  the  same  time  as  his  interview  I  wrote  H.  Hoover  and  received 
his  reply  as  per  inclosed  copies.  Just  after  this,  at  the  invitation  of  Lucy 
Biddle  Lewis,  Jane  Addams  and  party  visited  our  field  and  were  most 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  it.  Jane  Addams  having  seen  H.  Hoover 
before  his  visit,  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him,  and  sent  word 
to  him  that  she  would  like  to  help  the  Friends  organize  their  work  in 
Germany.  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis,  Carolena  Wood,  and  I  then  saw  H. 
Hoover  who  was  most  cordial.  I  think  the  endorsement  of  our  work  by 
Jane  Addams  carried  great  weight  with  him,  because  he  offered  to  send 
out  groups  anywhere  under  his  Good  Commission  Passports,  which  he 
told  us  had  taken  people  safely  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  told  us 
Germany  needed  most  of  all  moral  stimulus,  but  that  the  way  to  approach 
was  by  taking  material  help  in  one's  hands.  He  explained  that  he  could 
only  sell  food  and  supplies,  that  he  could  not  give  anything,  but  that  he 
would  be  delighted  to  sell  us  any  kind  of  supplies  he  had,  delivering  them 
to  us  at  Rotterdam  to  be  turned  over  to  the  German  authorities,  who  he 
said  would  transport  them  for  distribution  under  our  direction.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  still  the  most  efficient  people 
in  Europe  in  distribution  and  that  he  would  not  need  a  large  personnel 
to  carry  out  the  work. 

"I  inclose  herewith  confirmation  of  cable  sent  you  to-day  after  con- 
sultation with  Lucy  Lewis,  Carolena  Wood,  and  Henry  Scattergood.  The 
suggested  plan  for  work  in  Germany  is  to  have  the  English  and  American 
groups  work  together.  Requests  for  funds  are  to  be  cabled  to  London  and 
Philadelphia  at  the  same  time,  London  will  naturally  answer  first,  ad- 
vising Philadelphia  of  their  action,  and  Philadelphia  will  answer  as  soon 
as  possible,  advising  London  of  their  action." 


NEWS  ITEM. 

The  following  item  from  the  report  of  the  London  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, Fifth  Month  2nd,  arrests  attention: 

"It  was  reported  that  the  contribution  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  Fund  had  exceeded  the  present  levy  of  £3,750,  by 
£5,  12s.,  7d."  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  at  its  last  session  made  a 
"levy"  of  $23,500. 


NOTICES 

Friends'  Meeting  at  Stony  Brook,  Near  Princeton,  N.  J. — The 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  will  hold  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  in 
the  meeting-house  at  Stony  Brook,  on  First-day  afternoon,  Sixth  Month 
8,  1919,  at  three  o'clock.  A  cordial  invitation  to  attend  is  extended  bo 
the  residents  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  company  of  all  who  feel  in- 
terested will  be  welcome. 

Joseph  S.  Middleton,  Wm.  B.  Kirkbride,  Dallas  Reeve,  Committer. 

Note. — To  reach  the  meeting-house  from  Trenton,  lake  trolley  marked 
"Princeton"  running  south  on  Warren  Street,  at  (he  corner  of  West 
Hanover  Street.  Princeton  cars  now  circle  the  loop,  and  leave  above 
corner  every  hour,  fifty-five  minutes  after  the  hour.  Time  from  Trenton 
to  Stony  Brook,  fifty  minutes.    Cars  run  by  the  meeting-house. 

Canada  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (Conservative1!  was  adjournal 
to  be  held  at  Norwich,  Ontario,  for  this  year  and  opens  with  a  meeting 
for  discipline  on  the  twentieth  of  Sixth  Month.  The  Meeting  for  Min- 
isters and  Elders  will  be  held  on  Fifth-day,  the  19th,  at  3.80  r.  m. 

Further  information  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  V\  illiam  SaUan  or  by 
Joseph  G.  Pollard,  address— Norwich,  Ontario,  Canada, 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Piuladem'UI a. —Dur- 
ing Seventh  anil  Eighth  Months,  Friends'  Library  w  ill  be  open  only  on 
Fifth-day  mornings,  from  9  a.  m.  to  I  r.  M< 

Linda  A.  Moore,  Librarian 
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IF  THINE  ENEMY  HUNGER 

Charles  J.  Rhoads,  Head  of  the  Friends'  Mission  in  France,  has  just 
cabled  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  our  representatives,  Caro- 
lena  M.  Wood  (of  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York)  and  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  (of 
Lansdowne,  Pa,),  to  go  into  Germany  with  a  few  other  workers,  to  help 
in  the  distribution  of  food  and  to  bring  a  message  of  love  and  good-will 
to  this  downcast  people.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Food  Commissioner  for 
Europe,  has  granted  passports  and  will  sell  food  to  our  workers  for 
this  use. 

Most  people  apparently  have  but  a  small  idea  of  the  terrible  suffer- 
ing, misery  and  disease  which  the  long-continued  food  blockade  has  caused 
the  German  people,  particularly  the  babies,  children  and  women — inno- 
cent victims.  First-hand  accounts  appear  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy 
of  newspaper  reports  of  the  situation. 

It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  of  comparatively  brief  dura- 
tion, and  will  not  require  a  very  large  expenditure,  compared  with  our 
other  work. 

FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

for  this  purpose  are  greatly  needed  at  this  time,  and  we  ask  Friends  and 
any  others  who  may  be  interested  in  this  practical  application  of  a  part 
of  our  Master's  teachings  to  forward  contributions  marked  for  this  pur- 
pose through  the  usual  channels  or  to  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia 


[See  previous  page]. 


Sixth  Month  5,  1910. 
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The  nation  needs  more  food,  and  the  call  comes  for  more 
intensive  cultivation.    You  can  save  time  and  labor  and  get 

£  S„7ps  Planet  Jr.  S2T 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe 

has  Hoes  that  are  wonderful  weed  killers.   The  Plows  open 
furrows,  cover  them  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  Cultivator 
Teeth  work  deep  or  shallow,   The  Leaf  Lifters  save 
time  in  late  work.    Crops  are  strad 
died  till  20  inches  high,  then  the 
tool  works  between  rows  with 
one  or  two  wheels. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  A-711  Philadelphia 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doineactualwo 
and  describes  over  55  different  tools  for 
farm  and  garden.    Write  postal  for 
tt  today! 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.C.  &  S.H.  Letchworth 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 

Residence;  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  onlf 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phonk. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

Thorn,  Spruce 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALM 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania" 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 
302  Arch  Street,  ■  PHILADELPHIA 


Havcrford  Summer  School 

HAVERFORD.  PA. 

Sixth  Month  1 6th  to  22nd. 

A  week's  conference  for  Religious  and  Social  Study 
Please  note  these  features: 

1 .  Daily  open  forum  discussions  on  present-day 
problems  of  Friends. 

2.  Week-End  Conference  on  "Quakerism  and 
Service." 

3.  A  great  college  campus  and  its  hall,  adapt- 
ed for  rest  and  refreshment. 

4.  Expense:  actual  cost  of  food  and  service 
only. 

N.  B.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  reduce 
the  flat  rate  for  the  week  to  $15.00,  instead  of 
$17.50  as  previously  announced. 

To  secure  program  or  accommodations  (reserved 
in  advance),  write  to  HENRY  J.  CADBURY. 

Haverford,  Pa. 


HERRNHUT  HOUSE 

CRAGSMOOR  l\  0. 

ULSTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

Will  reopen  Sixth  Month  14th. 
TERMS  moderate. 

Apply  to 

A.  KITE, 

Crag.moor,  New  York 
L.  G.  HOPKINS, 

HaddonA.ld,  N.w  J.ri.y. 


TNLESS   you  sell  your  goods 
there  is  no  use  being  in  busi- 
ness.   Printed  advertising,  properly 
written  and  planned,  will  get  your 
product  moving. 

Let  us  prepare  your  copy  and 
lvor{  out  the  complete  idea. 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia 
J.  Linton  Engle,  President 


What  Our  Service  Offers  You 

■VJ  ATIONAL  CITY  bond  service  means 
■*■  ™  thoughtful  advice  based  on  latest  in- 
formation in  the  hands  of  our  nation-wide 
organization.  This  is  always  at  your  dispos- 
al when  you  wish  to  invest.  Let  our  exper- 
ience aid  you  in  your  choice  of  investments. 

Our  monthly  offering  sheet  of  carefully 
chosen   securities  will  be  sent  upon 
request  for  PF-230. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SO  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone— 5400  Locust 


Vacation  Time  is  Near. 

REMEMBER 
The  Extra  Pair  of  Glasses  and 
Avoid  Annoyance   This  Year. 

QUICK, 
ACCURATE  SERVICE. 


Williams,  Brown  &  Earle, 

Incorporated 

918  Chestnut  Street,    -  Philadelphia. 
OPTICIANS  FOR  35  YEARS. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  giran  »o  FrieedY  Funersb 
Ball  'Phena  II  Sprue.  MM 
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HOSE  THAT  LASTS 


|§f  RHOADS 
l-^X  "NONKINK" 


THE  velvet  lawn,  the  beautiful  gar- 
den, or  the  shining  automobile, 
may  bespeak  the  satisfactory  service 
of  Rhoads  Nonkink  Hose. 

It  is  light  and  smooth ;  slides  nicely 
over  the  grass;  a  pleasure  to  use;  so 
built  that  it  does  not  so  soon  kink  or 
break. 

NONKINK — A  MOULDED  HOSE 

AH  lengths  up  to  500  ft. 
siza  19c  per  ft.,  %"  size  22c  per  ft. 

CORINTH  ANOTHER  GOOD  HOSE 

25  ft.  and  50  ft.  lengths 
Y2"  size  \&%c  per  ft.,         size  19c  per  ft. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 
12  N.  THIRD  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratlon 
TELEPHONES 
Bali — Sprnce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  8c  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company.  First  Mortgage  5% 
Bonds  due  1966  to  yield  about  5M%. 

Income  from  these  well  secured  bonds  is  free  from 
Penna.  State  Tax  and  Normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 
Net  Earning  reported  as  being  twice  interest  charges. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Opens  Fifth  Month,  29th 

TROUT  SEASON  OPENS 

Fourth  Month  15th, 
WINTER  INN  NOW  OPEN 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

Pocono  Manor  Pa.  (Post  Office) 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 
J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ARTS 


^Optician 

!£2l£Hf6IHST.1 


THE  OAKWOOD 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 

Accommodating  a  limited  number  of  Friends  at  moderate 
rates;  will  reopen  Sixth  Month  17,  1919. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  application  early  in  order 
to  secure  room. 

L.  B.  KITE, 

636  Stokes  Avenue,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 


SQUIRREL  INN 

Twilight  Park.  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Open  Fifth  Month  20  to  Tenth  Month  20 
Special  Rates  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Months 


Managers: 


A.  Foulke  Pirn, 
M.  F.  Wistar. 


pOR  RENT — Rooms  at  Cape  May,  with  private  fam- 
ily.   Cottage  near  beach.    Special  rates. 

H  P.  Allen, 
Premium  Dept.  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  Phila. 


YOUNG  WOMEN  wishing  to  train  for  nurses,  complete 
course.  Excellent  experience  and  training,  admitting 
to  State  registration.  Apply  at  once  to  the  Superintendent 
Woman's  Southern  Homeopathic  Hospital,  739  South 
Broad  Street,  Philada. 


WANTED  for  Friends'  Indian  School,  Tunesassa,  New 
York — two  experienced  teachers,  also  a  young  man 
to  have  care  of  the  boys  and  to  teach  manual  training. 
Those  who  feel  drawn  to  this  service  may  apply  to 
Anna  Walton,  Moylan,  Penna., 
Chairman  of  Instruction  Committee,  or 
William  Biddle,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Philada., 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


WANTED — A  Friends'  family  of  three  adults  would 
like  to  take  charge  of  a  suburban  home  during  the 
summer  while  the  owners  are  away. 

Address  R.  S.  F., 
Care  "  The  Friend,"  207  Walnut  Place. 


WANTED — In  a  suburban  town  a  few  miles  away,  a 
woman  as  companion  and  helper;  pleasant  surround- 
ings. A  good  home.  Address.  "  P,"  office  of  Thb  Friend, 
207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


A FRIEND  going  to  England  about  21  June  on  busi- 
ness, is  prepared  to  undertake  commissions  for  oth- 
ers. Reply  to  H.  T.,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED — A  Friend  to  act  as  stenographer  and  gen- 
eral assistant  in  the  office  of  Germantown  Friends' 
School  from  Ninth  Month  1st  to  tha  following  Sixth 
Month  30th.    Prompt  application  should  be  made  to 
Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Principal, 
Germantown  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Phila. 


WANTED  for  the  Eighth  Month,  1919,  reliable  adult 
caretakers  for  home  in  Germantown  Attractive 
surroundings.  Address,  G,  office  of  The  Friend,  207 
Walnut  Place,  Phila. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsstthe, 
Mart  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failurt  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  at  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"Watch  against  the  expectation  of  hearing  thy  own  praise; 
and  when  thou  art  commended,  let  not  thy  thoughts  dwell  on 
it  with  delight ;  but  let  it  be  to  thee  as  nothing.  When  friends, 
out  of  love,  over-value  thee,  it  concerns  thee  not  to  over-value 
thyself ;  nor  take  more  than  thy  due,  though  they  give  it. 
Watch  against  all  secret  pleasure  in  the  lessening  of  another, 
for  advancing  thyself." 

Reprint  from  "  The  Friend,"  1852. 


REASONABLENESS  AND  HOPE. 
A  sermon  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Third  Month  last,  brings  to  view  in  a  courageous  and 
Christian  manner  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  League  of 
Nations  as  framed  by  the  Council  at  Versailles.  The  address 
appears  in  the  International  Relations  section  of  The  Nation 
for  the  seventeenth  of  Fifth  Month,  and  is  worthy  of  more 
than  a  casual  reading.  The  hope  that  lifted  the  spirits  of  so 
many  at  the  beginning  of  the  deliberations  and  the  chilling 
disappointment  now  experienced  in  face  of  the  actual  outcome 
are  delineated  with  a  straightforwardness  that  carries  evidence 
of  something  more  powerful  than  sentiment  or  theory.  When 
the  good  Bishop  says  that  Germany  must  doubtless  be  punish- 
ed, but  in  such  manner  "that  she  may  learn  a  lesson  of  reason- 
ableness and  hope,"  the  statement  suggests  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Jonathan  Dymond  in  his  essay  on  the  proper 
ends  of  punishment.  In  consonance  with  his  fundamental 
position  of  holding  under  every  circumstance  to  the  supreme 
authority  and  "paramount  importance"  of  the  Christian 
moral  law,  with  its  all-pervading  principle  of  good-will,  Dy- 
mond gives  the  chief  objects  of  punishment  in  the  following 
order:— reformation,  example  and  restitution,  or  reparation,  as 
we  may  prefer  to  call  it.  Admitting  that  the  last  part  is  not 
always  possible,  still  the  principle,  he  says,  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Now,  we  must  agree  that,  so  far  as  justice  is  considered, 
reparation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  terms  of  settlement,  if 
reparation  be  possible.  It  seems  not  so  much  an  object  of 
punishment  as  a  part  of  the  penalty  itself,  and  as  a  thing  in- 
volved in  the  very  principle  of  honesty.   Punishment  in  the 


old  vindictive  sense  can  no  longer  be  defended,  though  the 
tendency  is  still  to  some  extent  to  measure  the  justice  of  a 
penalty  by  the  supposed  deserts  of  the  case.  The  question 
(as  Dymond  signifies)  is  not  what  an  offender  deserves  to  suffer, 
but  what  will  bring  about  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Granting  that  Germany  should  feel  her  obligation  toward 
the  people  and  the  lands  she  has  despoiled,  one  does  not  like 
the  sound  of  the  statement  from  the  victors  that  "  the  nationals 
of  the  .Allied  states  should  be  freed  from  their  debts  to  Ger- 
mans," the  creditors  to  look  to  their  own  government  for  com- 
pensation. 

Although  this  address  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  deals  especially 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  it  also  comprehends  in  part  the 
subject  of  peace  and  the  true  ideals  of  government.  Some  of 
our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  it,  but  others  may  find 
satisfaction  in  making  acquaintance  with  it.  The  following 
paragraphs  do  not  constitute  a  synopsis,  but  they  show  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  and  tone  and  purpose  of  the  message.  One 
may  hope  that  some  of  it  fell  upon  good  ground. 

"And  now,  where  do  we  stand?  Was  there  ever  a  moment 
in  the  war  in  which  thoughtful  men  found  themselves  filled 
with  a  profounder  anxiety  than  at  this  particular  moment? 
And  why?  Because  since  the  armistice  was  struck  we  seem 
to  have  looked  in  vain  among  the  nations  of  the  world  for  any 
better  spirit  than  that  of  the  old  national  individualism.  A 
great  many  of  us  knew  that  it  was  idle  to  talk,  as  men  did  talk 
in  the  war,  as  if  the  spirit  of  aggressiveness  was  limited  to 
Germany.  ...  I  ask  you,  cast  your  eye  over  the  nations, 
where  do  you  see  a  spirit  larger  than  the  old  selfish  spirit  of 
claiming  as  much  as  you  can  get?  Out  of  the  spirit  of  claiming 
as  much  as  you  can  get,  there  can  arise  nothing  except  the 
universal  scramble.    .    .  . 

"It  is  hard  to  resist  the  impression,  however  you  distribute 
the  blame,  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  the  greatest  peril 
of  becoming  an  organization  of  the  Allies  to  keep  Germain 
permanently  crushed.  That  is  what  is  felt,  and  the  signs  are 
at  present  not  visible  of  a  disarmament  of  any  nation  except 
Germany.    Witness  our  own  war  budget  or  army  budget.  .  .  . 

"What  we  want  is  an  organization  of  the  moral  feeling  of 
all  mankind,  to  say  that  certain  things  must  be  and  certain 
things  shall  not  be;  that  the  League  of  Nations  shall  not  de- 
generate into  a  league  of  the  conquerors  to  punish  and  to  crush : 
that  Germany  must,  no  doubt,  be  punished  and  will  be  punish- 
ed, but  in  order  that  it  may  learn  a  lesson  of  reasonableness 
and  hope,  saved  and  not  starved,  and  feeling  that  she  owes 
the  possibility  of  her  salvation  to  the  change  in  her  own 
spirit.    .    .  . 

"What  we  have  got  to  demand  of  our  statesmen  is  thai  the) 
shall  take  a  wider  and  a  wiser  view  than  that  inspired  by  the 
narrowness  of  revenge  and  the  mete  feeling  of  triumph  ov  er 
an  insolent  opponent. 

"Secondly,  we  put  our  faith  in  democracy,  it  was  Erasmus 
who  first  said  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  in  the  long  run  it 
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was  the  dynasties  who  were  always  in  favor  of  war,  and  the 
working  people  who  in  the  long  run  were  always  in  favor  of 
peace;  and  that  1  believe  to  be  true.  ...  I  believe  that 
democracy  is  the  winning  cause,  and  that  you  cannot  fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time,  as  President  Lincoln  said.  They  will 
find  out  that  their  interest  is  not  with  war  but  with  peace,  and 
not  with  armaments,  but  with  courts  of  conciliation.    .    .  . 

"And  lastly,  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  church. 
.  .  .  We  might  have  had  a  league  of  all  churches  to  behave 
as  one  church,  to  demand  the  end  of  militarism  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  with  which  the  progress  and  hope  of  the 
world  can  be  identified;  such  a  league  of  all  the  civilized  nations 
as  shall  create  the  supernational  authority  cognizant  of  right 
and  justice  for  all  people  and  able  to  enforce  itself  over  any 
one  recalcitrant  nation.  Meanwhile,  the  call  is  indeed  the 
call  as  of  a  trumpet  to  the  heart  of  Christendom." 

M.  W. 


GENTLEMAN  AND  SCHOLAR. 

[Note. — The  following  editorial  from  the  Public  Ledger  ex- 
presses with  true  feeling  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  circle 
of  old  Haverfordians,  and  of  devoted  friends  of  our  lamented 
Professor  Gummere. — Eds.] 

The  old,  old  linking  of  the  appellations,  "gentleman"  and 
"scholar,"  has  not  in  our  time  been  more  appropriate  than  in 
the  instance  of  the  respected  and  beloved  Francis  Barton 
Gummere. 

Doctor  Gummere  was  among  the  profoundest  of  scholars 
in  the  realm  of  his  predilection — the  rich  tillage  of  the  field  of 
the  popular  ballad.  He  believed  that  poetry  ought  to  dwell 
very  close  to  the  heart  of  humanity ;  and  if  we  had  more  teachers 
such  as  he  there  is  no  doubt  that  poetry  would  be  domesticated 
on  intimate  terms  among  us.  Like  his  great  teacher,  Francis 
James  Child,  he  made  no  pompous  pretense  of  oracular  au- 
thority. He  talked  to  his  pupils — he  did  not  thunder  and 
autocratically  dogmatize. 

In  all  he  said  and  in  all  he  wrote  he  revealed  an  intellectual 
quality  and  capacity  of  the  highest.  He  could  not  make  a 
low  choice  for  himself,  and  so  he  could  not  indicate  a  low  aim 
for  his  pupils.  But  he  did  not  set  a  pattern  for  their  idealism 
so  austerely  high  that  they  could  not  hope  to  reach  it.  He 
made  it  clear  to  them  that  literature  at  its  best  dwells  in  a 
pulsing,  close  alliance  with  human  life — the  life  that  swarms 
and  teems  about  us  day  unto  day. 

Doctor  Gummere,  therefore,  did  not  merely  open  books  and 
turn  pages  in  a  class-room.  The  four  walls  became  invisible. 
The  great  voices  out  of  the  past  became  audible.  What  count- 
ed and  remained  was  the  indelible  personal  influence  of  a  fine 
character  and  a  great  man.  Many  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed 
now,  even  as  they  sought  him  out  in  his  life.  Of  all  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  him  he  was  worthy.  To  him  whose  life 
is  immortalized  by  the  generations  that  shall  carry  on  his  in- 
fluence, any  epitaph  seems  an  irony. 


THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE. 

(Concluded  from  page  604.) 

Inherent  Rights'  Theory  of  Property. 

As  we  approach  this  problem  it  is  important  to  possess  a 
criterion  by  which  to  test  the  institution  of  property  so  that 
we  may  know  whether  any  proposed  limitation  thereof  rests 
upon  a  secure  foundation.  Throughout  the  ages  philosophers 
have  advanced  various  basic  theories  to  account  for  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property.  For  example,  it  has  been  urged 
that  property  rights  are  inherent  in  the  individual  and  can- 
not be  denied  him  on  any  pretext.  In  a  very  limited  sense, 
say  as  to  the  bare  necessities  of  existence,  this  conception  may 
be  valid,  but  as  a  broad  basis  for  justifying  existing  property 
rights  it  is  totally  inadequate.  Consider,  for  example,  the  in- 


stitution of  slavery  and  its  relation  to  the  "inherent  rights" 
theory.  A  century  ago  multitudes  of  men  and  women  be- 
lieved that  a  man  had  an  inherent  right  to  the  possession  of 
his  slave,  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  vain  gave  their 
lives  to  support  their  belief.  Be  it  noted  in  passing  that  not 
all  slaveholders  were  cruel  to  their  slaves.  In  great  numbers 
of  instances  the  slaves  were  far  better  off  under  their  masters 
than  they  were  in  the  years  immediately  following  their  grant 
of  freedom.  But  this  fact  did  not  deter  men  from  rising  up 
and  decreeing  that  henceforth  property  rights  in  human 
beings  should  cease.  In  the  modern  industrial  system  many 
see  a  form  of  human  relationship  closely  akin  to  slavery.  At 
the  same  time  we  find  the  system  upheld  because  here  and 
there  it  works  well.  This  is  not  the  criterion,  any  more  than 
was  the  merciful  slaveholder  the  criterion  by  which  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  was  judged.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  present  industrial  order  is  basicly  false  and  un-Chris- 
tian,  no  sporadic  instances  of  satisfactory  results  will  suffice 
to  prevent  its  modification.  Finally,  we  need  but  reflect  upon 
the  inwardness  of  the  movement  that  has  overwhelmed  the 
liquor  traffic  to  realize  what  an  aroused  public  sentiment  can 
accomplish. 

Labor  Theory. 

Another  theory  that  has  been  urged  as  a  basic  of  property 
rights  is  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  possess  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor.  It  is  the  so-called  "labor  theory."  In  primitive  civili- 
zation the  theory  was  probably  sufficiently  adequate  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Society  was  not  complex.  But  to-day 
conditions  are  totally  different.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  of  the  production  of  anything  of  value  absolutely 
independent  of  one's  fellows.  Our  whole  life  from  infancy 
onward  has  been  moulded  and  fashioned  by  the  organized 
society  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  actual  process  of 
producing  the  thing  of  value  can  hardly  at  some  stage  be  in- 
dependent of  organized  society,  and  certainly  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  vast  amounts  of  surplus  wealth  that  people  are 
able  to  accumulate,  who  can  say  that  they  have  been  produced 
single-handed  or  that  the  share  which  comes  into  possession 
of  the  owner  at  the  top  justly  represents  the  product  of  his 
labor?  The  labor  theory  as  a  basis  of  modern  property  rights 
has  long  ago  been  proved  inapplicable  to  a  complex  civilization. 

General  Welfare  Theory. 

The  most  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  to  support  the  in- 
stitution of  property  is  known  as  the  "general  welfare  theory." 
This  theory  holds  that  the  criterion  by  which  a  property  right 
shall  be  tested,  is  its  ability  to  serve  most  completely  the  wel- 
fare of  the  social  group  as  a  whole.  For  example,  we  see  the 
working  out  of  this  theory  in  the  principle  underlying  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  finally 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  And  as  a  philosophical 
basis,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  being  applied  in  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  nation,  it  is  satisfactory.  We  are  members 
one  of  another  and  a  property  right  that  involved  injustice 
to  our  fellows  could  not  satisfy  our  Christian  conscience. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  for 
the  general  welfare.  There  will  always  be  the  problem  of  the 
conscientious  objector  who  will  not  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  agency  charged  with  determining  what  is  for  the  general 
welfare.  But  the  fact  does  remain  that  the  ideal  of  attempting 
to  attain  the  general  good  of  the  whole  is  the  true  ideal  toward 
which  to  strive.  Like  all  other  infinite  goals  it  can  only  be 
approximated  in  actual  experience. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  the  general  welfare  theory  is 
that  property  rights  are  not  static,  but  are  subject  to  modifica- 
tion as  conditions  change.  Certainly  the  institution  of  slavery 
need  only  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  point.  We  therefore 
come  to  the  fundamental  question  of  our  modern  world.  Is 
the  institution  of  property,  and  the  results  that  flow  from  it, 
best  adapted  to  serve  the  general  welfare?  If  not,  what  limita- 
tions are  necessary  that  it  may  meet  the  test?  It  is  at  this 
point  that  our  real  difficulties  commence.  Perhaps  a  solution 
is  indicated  in  the  suggestion  that  property  should  be  classified 
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into  two  groups:  first,  property  "for  use,"  and  second,  property 
"for  power."    In  the  words  of  Bishop  Gore,  of  Oxford:  - 

"Property  'for  use',  what  a  man  needs  for  true  freedom, 
is  a  very  limited  quantity.  Speedily  as  it  expands  it  becomes 
property  'for  power.'  That  is  where  property  has  manifestly 
gone  wrong.  1  n  our  own  civilization,  we  find  vast  masses  who 
cannot  be  reasonably  described  as  having  any  adequate  meas- 
ure of  property  for  use.  They  cannot  go  out  into  life  with 
the  security  of  free  men.  The  conviction  rises  in  our  minds 
that  we  need  by  peaceful  means  and,  if  it  may  be,  by  general 
consent,  to  accomplish  such  a  re-distribution  of  property  as 
shall  reduce  the  inordinate  amount  of  property  'for  power'  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  and  give  to  all  men  in  reasonable  measure 
property  '  for  use.' " 

Pressing  Problems. 

The  problems  that  lie  before  us  are  manifold.  First,  we 
must  know  the  facts  of  our  social  order.  We  must  know 
wherein  it  succeeds  or  fails,  and  wherein  and  in  what  measure 
it  has  given  men  property  for  use  or  property  for  power.  We 
should  examine  into  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  interest 
whereby  a  man  may  receive  an  income  without  necessarily 
rendering  personal  service.  Interest  was  forbidden  by  the 
early  and  medieval  church  and  came  into  general  use  with 
the  Reformation.  One  prime  essential  in  dealing  with  these 
subjects  is  that  our  minds  should  be  open.  We  want  the 
truth,  for  only  then  can  we  intelligently  support  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  social  forces  that  are  now  manifesting  great 
strength.  Again,  what  principles  of  taxation  are  most  just 
and  practicable  to  attain  our  end?  If  we  would  accomplish  a 
re-distribution  of  property  held  for  power  so  that  it  may  be- 
come for  "all  men,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  reasonable  manner, 
property  for  use,"  how  are  the  details  to  be  worked  out?  If 
our  industrial  system  makes  men  slaves  and  denies  them  the 
opportunity  of  growth,  how  can  the  system  be  modified  for 
the  general  good  of  all,  dealing  justly  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees alike?  These  and  many  other  problems  loom  up  for 
consideration. 

But  in  the  background  and  overshadowing  all  must  be  the 
Christian  principles  of  unselfishness,  good-will,  justice,  mercy, 
forgiveness,  love — without  which  all  systems,  be  they  ever  so 
perfect  mechanically,  are  doomed  to  failure. 

M.  Albert  Linton, 

Secretary. 


The  Women's  Problems  Group. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  fifth  group  of  the  Social  Order 
Committee — the  Women's  Problems  Group — was  held  as  a 
luncheon  at  the  City  Club,  Philadelphia,  on  Fifth  Month  20th. 

Lydia  E.  Morris,  the  Chairman  for  the  Committee  on  or- 
ganization of  the  group,  presided.  In  her  opening  remarks 
she  emphasized  the  need  of  earnest,  definite  work  in  this  line, 
speaking  of  the  importance  of  our  daily  lives,  and  reminding 
us  that  since  Christianity  is  indeed  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a 
creed,  it  seems  to  be  a  vital  concern  to  women  especially  to 
find  the  way  of  life  that  will  most  truly  express  the  mind  of 
Christ. 

Elizabeth  Howell  Bacon  gave  some  interesting  points 
brought  out  by  the  answers  to  the  275  questionnaires  that  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  organization  committee.  She  also  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  efficiency  that  we  are 
seeking  for  in  this  study,  but  the  Christian  solution  of  the 
problems  before  us,  with  emphasis  on  the  Christian. 

Emma  Bailey  Speer,  wife  of  Robert  E.  Speer,  president  of 
the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  America,  was  introduced  as  our  visitor-speaker,  on  the 
subject  that  we  felt  embraced  all  the  topics  that  lay  before  us  in 
our  further  study— namely,  Family  Ideals.  Her  talk  sparkled 
with  bright  sayings,  and  inspired  us  with  higher  ideals.  She 
started  out  by  quoting  Richard  Cabot:  Men  can  afford  to  be 
specialists;  but  women  have  got  to  be  universalists.  Such  is 
the  scope  of  the  women's  problems.   We  need  to  find  out  not 


only  what'a  family  is,  but  what  the  family  is  for,  and  if  we  can 
assume  that  it  is  a  living  organism  with  infinite  possibilities 
for  joy  and  for  upbuilding,  we  shall  find  the  road  toward  our 
ideal.  Christ  made  the  attainment  of  such  an  ideal  possible 
for  us,  and  we  can  grow  in  His  likeness.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  the  ideal  of  to-day  may  become  the  prejudice  of  to-mor- 
row, so  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  ideals  keep  pace  with  the 
days,  and  that  they  are  linked  up  with  a  dynamic  and  living 
personality — Christ.  We  cannot  tell  yet  what  we  can  do. 
Far  higher  accomplishment  may  be  possible  for  us  yet.  Not 
long  ago  we  thought  the  locomotive  was  the  highest  test  of 
man's  endurance  of  speed;  but  now  the  airplane  puts  him  to 
a  far  higher  test — and  he  meets  it.  So  higher  things  are  de- 
manded of  us,  too.  We  think  we  are  working  up  to  our 
limit.  But  are  we?  If  we  really  cannot  do  all  this  that  we 
think  we  have  to  do,  we  must  be  doing  more  than  our  job. 
And  if  we  really  had  to  do  it  all,  then  God  will  help  us  do  it. 
We  can  be  sure  of  that.  He  wants  us  to  make  better  use  of 
our  eyes  and  ears,  of  our  Bibles  and  of  prayer.  If  we  rely  on 
God  and  learn  our  lessons  in  efficiency,  God  will  never  give 
us  more  than  we  can  do. 

What  then  is  our  job?  Surely  the  house  and  the  home. 
And  for  these  we  must  work  out  our  own  present-day  ideals. 
We  must  set  our  ideas  in  order  and  choose  our  goal.  We  are 
not  asked  to  do  without  everything,  for  women  must  have 
things  to  value  and  care  for.  But  we  can  learn  rapidly  to 
transfigure,  to  learn  new  processes,  to  do  in  a  short  time  what 
it  took  women  in  the  past  all  the  time  they  had,  to  do.  Our 
inherited  ideals  of  education  are  fundamentally  false;  the 
training  of  the  hand  must  go  together  with  the  training  of  the 
head  or  mind.  Each  child  or  person  in  the  house  must  take 
his  share  of  the  work  of  the  home,  and  realize  the  true  value  of 
it.  We  must  take  the  "horrid  things,"  like  dish-washing  or 
scrubbing,  and  dignify  them.  We  must  take  the  things  that 
hinder  us — from  our  reading  or  music  or  art — and  just  love 
them.  We  must  respect  each  other  and  our  work.  Respect 
indeed  is  the  key-word.  It  will  solve  even  national  and  inter- 
national questions.  Theory  and  practice  must  dove-tail. 
Citizens  rather  than  leaders  are  what  we  need  now.  And  the 
home  is  the  only  place  where  what  we  need  can  he  produced. 
We  must  be  like  the  man  in  Revelations  who  stood  upon  a 
sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire.  The  glass  represents  the  in- 
tellectual clarity  that  we  need,  but  it  must  be  mingled  with 
the  fire  of  spiritual  power.  We  must  not  separate  one  from 
the  other. 

What  we  need  is  the  continuous  urge.  Even  such  a  writer 
as  H.  G.  Wells  arraigns  our  present  society  because  it  has 
few  God-fearing  homes,  and  those  even  fewer  than  they  used 
to  be.  To  form  our  ideals  for  the  family  will  take  work  and 
thought.  We  must  simply  take  the  time  for  it,  use  our  minds, 
and  logically  and  prayerfully  develop  our  ideas  until  we  know 
what  we  want  and  what  we  ought  to  stand  for. 

Anna  Cope  Evans  briefly  sketched  the  origin  of  the  Social 
Order  Committee,  and  sketched  what  lines  of  work  she  felt 
lie  in  the  field  of  this  particular  group.  To  dignify  labor  -  our 
responsibility  as  purchasers  or  consumers;  and  to  free  ourseh  es 
from  class  feeling.  Class  feeling  she  reminded  us  is  a  very 
subtle  and  little  recognized  element  in  our  lives.  For  in- 
stance, are  we  not,  down  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  rather  well 
satisfied  that  there  is  an  "inferior"  class,  who  do  not  really 
need  all  the  nice  things  that  we  have,  and  whom  we  really 
can  ask  to  do  the  work  that  we  do  not  care  to  do  ourselves. 

Olive  R.  Haviland  presented  a  list  of  alluring  books,  on  the 
subjects  that  lie  in  our  field. 

Mary  Garrett  Williams  was  then  introduced  as  the  per- 
manent Chairman  of  the  group.  She  sketched  the  plan  rot 
our  work  for  next  Winter  which  will  be  to  arrange,  probably,  tor 
monthly  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  addressed  b)  experts  on 
different  subjects.  During  the  Summer  she  hoped  thai  much 
reading  would  be  done  anion;:  the  books  thai  Oln  o  Haviland 
had  just  presented.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  allconstruc- 
tivc  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  when  we  meet  again  m  the 
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Fall  we  shall  be  brimful  of  ideas  and  ready  just  to  love  our  new 
work. 

Hannah  Cadbury  Pyle. 
Suggested  List  of  Books  for  Summer  Reading, 
i  .    Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question.    Francis  Peabody. 
Macmillan  Co.,  1900. 

2.  The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and  Jesus.  Chas. 
Foster  Kent.    Scribners,  191 7.    Part  III,  Chapters  18  and  21. 

3.  Christianizing  the  Social  Order.  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch.    Macmillan,  1912. 

4.  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.  Jane  Addams.  Mac- 
millan, 1902.  Chapters — Filial  Relations,  Household  Adjust- 
ment. 

5.  Personal  Economy  and  Social  Reform.  Herbert  G. 
Wood.    Wm.  Clowes  &  Son,  London. 

6.  Whence  Come  Wars?  First  Report  of  the  War  and 
Social  Order  Committee  of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  Pages 
96-100;  Appendix  C. 

7.  Progress  in  the  Household.  Lucy  Maynard  Salmon. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1906. 

8.  Increasing  Home  Efficiency.  Martha  and  Robert 
Bruere.    Macmillan,  1912. 

9.  Life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.  Caroline  Hunt.  Whitcomb 
&  Barrows,  191 2. 

10.  The  New  Housekeeping.  Christine  Frederick.  Double- 
day-Page,  191 3. 

1 1 .  The  Business  of  the  Household.  C.  W.  Taber.  Lip- 
pincott. 

12.  The  Household  Budget.    John  B.  Leeds. 

13.  Co-operation:  the  Hope  of  the  Consumer.  Emerson 
Harris.    Co-operation  League  of  America. 

14.  Mothers  and  Children.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher. 
Chapter — A  Fair  Division  of  the  Home. 

Olive  L.  Haviland. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  LYNCHING. 

The  National  Conference  on  Lynching,  held  in  New  York 
City  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  last  month,  was  called  by  a 
committee  of  men  of  note  the  country  over,  comprising 
governors,  lawyers,  statesmen,  clergymen,  philanthropists  and 
others  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  that  confronts 
our  nation. 

The  little  delegation  from  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee 
to  consider  the  Subject  of  Lynching  journeyed  to  our  neighbor 
city  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  many  men  of  deserved  fame, 
of  meeting  interesting  personalities,  and  of  receiving  ideas 
that  would  help  us  at  this  modest  and  humble  beginning  of 
our  task. 

In  the  last  two  respects  we  were  not  disappointed;  interest- 
ing personalities  there  were  in  numbers,  and  ideas,  too,  of  a 
practical  and  excellent  nature.  But  despite  the  fact  of  the 
importance  of  such  a  gathering  to  every  citizen  of  America, 
and  despite  the  names  of  those  who  called  the  Conference  and 
of  those  who  addressed  it,  the  large  attendance  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Negroes.  To  them,  this  awful  thing  is 
in  very  fact,  what  it  should  be  to  every  American,  an  issue  of 
the  most  intense  and  vital  interest. 

The  Conference  was  presided  over  by  Moorfield  Storey,  of 
Boston.  Most  striking  it  was  to  see  a  man  who  so  embodied 
New  England's  best,  presiding  over  a  sea  of  eager,  dark  faces, 
almost  unrelieved  by  those  of  his  own  color.  It  made  one 
think  of  the  old  days  of  Garrison  and  Phillips  and  of  Lowell's 
moving  lines: 

"Wherefore  he  went 

And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part 
Fanatic  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  content 

So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart 
And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 
Through  all  the  wide-spread  veins  of  endless  good." 
Moorfield  Storey's  understanding  of  his  audience,  his  tact 
and  sympathy,  as  well  as  his  firmness,  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  some  of  those  who  were  present. 
At  the  opening  mass  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  even- 


ing of  the  5th,  we  heard  five  addresses  by  Ex-Governor  Hughes, 
of  New  York,  Ex-Governor  O'Neal  of  Alabama,  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  James  Welden  Johnson  and  General  Sher- 
bourne.    Governor  Hughes,  amongst  other  things,  said: 

"Civilization,  as  well  as  democracy,  is  at  stake — the  hope 
of  democracy  is  in  justice,  the  only  hope  of  justice  is  in  tribunals 
through  which  justice  can  be  secured,  the  only  hope  of  the 
functioning  of  these  tribunals  is  in  a  sentiment  which  shall 
demand  that  they  within  their  department  shall  be  supreme 
and  that  any  effort  to  incite  to  mob  violence  shall  be  regarded 
as  an  attack  upon  the  very  foundations  of  society  itself ;  and 
if  there  is  any  criminal  in  this  broad  land  who  should  not  go 
unwhipped  of  justice,  it  is  the  man  who  takes  the  law  into  his 
own  hands." 

General  Sherbourne  spoke  from  first-hand  knowledge,  of 
the  courage  and  faithfulness  of  the  Negro  soldier,  and  of  his 
success  in  achieving  the  almost  impossible,  against  overpower- 
ing odds. 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  said  that  the  white  man  should 
be  punished  for  his  crime  against  a  colored  woman,  as  well  as 
the  black  man  for  his  crime  against  a  white  woman. 

James  Welden  Johnson,  a  Negro,  brought  out  a  significant 
point  apparently  not  realized  by  the  other  speakers,  when  he 
said  that  in  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cases  of  lynching  was  the 
crime  alleged  to  be  that  of  rape. 

The  speakers  were  at  one  in  denouncing  mob  violence  and 
the  horrible  barbarities  committed  under  the  sway  of  passion 
and  blood-lust. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  following  morning,  the  propor- 
tion of  white  to  colored  was  even  smaller  than  on  the  previous 
evening.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was,  if  possible,  to 
formulate  plans  to  eradicate  lynching  from  our  land.  The 
colored  people  present  brought  messages  from  very  many 
States  of  the  Union,  and  were  so  anxious  to  deliver  them  that 
four  or  five  were  often  on  their  feet  at  the  same  moment  striv- 
ing to  attract  the  attention  of  the  chair. 

When  at  length  a  chance  came  for  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
group  to  say  a  few  words,  the  announcement  that  a  small 
delegation  was  there  from  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  brought  a  burst  of  hearty  and  spontaneous  ap- 
plause. 

The  result  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings  was  the 
passage  of  the  following  resolutions: — 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  Federal  Law 
making  lynching  a  constitutional  offense. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  influence  Congress  to 
make  a  Federal  investigation  of  the  whole  subject. 

That  an  educational  campaign  be  conducted  in  the  schools. 

That  a  Publicity  Committee  be  organized  to  advertise  the 
subject  freely  in  the  papers  by  means  of  half  or  full  page  state- 
ments. 

That  a  Committee  of  Southern  men,  both  white  and  black, 
be  organized  throughout  the  South  to  study  the  best  means 
of  abolishing  lynching.  The  Chairman  of  this  committee  to 
be  Jack  Wilson  of  Mississippi  who  attended  the  Conference. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  one  day  in  the  year  be  set  apart 
by  the  different  churches  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

To  carry  out  such  a  campaign  as  that  suggested  by  the  above 
resolutions,  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  considered  necessary. 
To  this  sum  the  Negroes  themselves  contributed  most  gener- 
ously. An  excitable  little  man  from  Texas  several  times 
spoke  with  vehemence  and  many  gesticulations,  using  a  curious 
kind  of  dialect  most  difficult  to  follow.  But  he  made  us  un- 
derstand that  he  was  a  very  successful  farmer,  and  that  "  Book- 
er" had  more  than  once  visited  him  and  his  farm — and  that 
he  "  Booker,"  had  come  there  to  get  ideas.  We  understood, 
too,  the  amazing  fact  that  this  unlettered,  horny-handed  child 
of  the  soil  proposed  to  contribute  $1,000  to  help  fight  the 
lynching  menace!  Another  large  contribution  came  from  a 
colored  woman,  a  New  York  hair-dresser  who  had  accumulated 
a  fortune  through  her  genius  for  turning  very  curly  hair  straight. 
Her  contribution  was  $5000. 

The  large  and  final  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  was 
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held  in  the  Ethical  Culture  Building,  and  was  addressed  by 
Moorheld  Storey,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  Wm.  T.  Pickens, 
dean  ot  Morgan  College.  Baltimore.  All  the  speeches  were 
eloquent  and  inspiring.  That  of  Wm.  T.  Pickens  was  full  of 
pathos  and  humor,  as  well  as  fire;  he  was  an  orator  like  so 
many  ot  his  race,  and  moved  his  audience  to  tears  or  laughter 
as  he  would.  After  the  speaking  was  ended,  John  R.  Shillady, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the"  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  brought  into  play  his  Irish  tact  and  humor 
and  was  successful  in  drawing  from  the  audience  money  and 
pledges  which  brought  the  whole  sum  well  above  $9,000. 
And  so  the  Conference  ended. 

Will  not  the  readers  of  The  Friend  help  in  this  righteous 
struggle  against  evil? 

Through  three  simple  channels  this  can  be  done: 

By  writing  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  No.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for 
the  pamphlet.  "  Thirty  Years  of  Lynching  in  the  United  States" 
(price  I.50),  with  the  request  that  one  or  two  dozen  of  the  free 
pamphlets  entitled  "The  Negro  Question,"  by  Moorfield 
Storey,  be  also  sent  (these  for  distribution). 

By  sending  donations  of  money  to  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
Treasurer  of  the  same  Association. 

By  subscribing  to  The  Crisis,  at  the  same  address,  price 
1 1. 00  a  year. 

This  campaign  should  be  one  of  education — first  of  oneself 
and  then  of  one's  community.  When  the  facts  are  realized 
and  thoughtfully  considered  by  the  plain  people  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  long  allowed  to  continue. 

Esther  Morton  Smith. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle  replied, 
That  "maybe  it  couldn't,"  but  he  would  be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  in  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 

That  was  hopeful.    If  he  worried  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

There  are  thousands  to  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done; 

There  are  thousands  to  prophesy  failure; 
There  are  thousnds  to  show  to  you,  one  by  one, 

The  obstacles  sure  to  assail  you; 
But  just  buckle  in  with  a  grit  and  a  grin, 

And  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it; 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 

That  "cannot  be  done" — and  you'll  do  it. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


A  Substantial  Victory. — Can  you  think  of  any  victory 
won  by  the  liquor  traffic  during  the  past  fifty  years?  Has  not 
this  traffic  been  losing  steadily  in  prestige  and  in  power  all 
this  time?  Why  are  people  so  doubtful  of  its  ultimate  over- 
throw? Why  doubtful  of  its  overthrow  very  soon?  The 
leaders  of  the  forces  aligned  against  the  liquor  traffic  are  not 
doubtful.  They  are  confident  .  They  are  not  blind  to  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  nor  forgetful  of  the  power  and  treachery  of 
large  money  interests  and  of  what,  heretofore,  have  been 
vested  privileges.  But,  as  stated  by  Wm.  H.  Anderson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  they  are  "confident  that  every  attempt  of  the 
liquor  interests  to  avert  prohibition  will  prove  futile."  He 
bases  this  hope  on  the  fact  that  "  The  liquor  traffic  has  not 
gained  a  substantial  victory  in  fifty  years."  On  the  contrary, 
prohibition  has  won  repeatedly  an  increasing  place  in  the 
"  enduring  fabric  of  the  land."  The  fact  that  such  able  lawyers 
as  Elihu  Root  are  willing  to  champion  still  the  losing  case  of 
the  liquor  men  is  not  good  reason  for  alarm,  nor  even  for 


anxiety.  Their  judgment  is  not  infallible.  Was  it  not  Elihu 
Root  who  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Bill  in 
1912  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "not  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress?"  But  the  Supreme  Court  judged  to  the 
contrary  by  a  convincing  majority.  Was  it  not  William 
Howard  Taft,  President,  who  vetoed  the  Webb-Kenyon  Bill, 
seeking  to  kill  it  before  it  got  to  the  Supreme  Court?  But 
Congress  passed  it  over  the  veto,  and  the  Court  ignored  minor 
opinions.  Our  honored  Ex-President  has  a  different  view  of 
the  matter  now.  He  no  longer  writes  opinions  that  the  liquor 
press  can  publish  with  high  approval.  The  views  of  Elihu 
Root  may  change  also,  if  he  shows  a  like  measure  of  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment.  He  may  win  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  being  the  foster  parent  of  "Root  Beer"  (2% 
per  cent,  alcohol)  and  of  writing  it  in  the  law  as  a  privilege  in 
States  that  may  adopt  this  standard,  but  even  this  would  not 
be  a  "substantial  victory"  for  the  liquor  traffic.  It  would  be 
nothing  more  than  an  experiment  in  legislation  to  determine 
what  is  an  intoxicating  drink.  There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the 
saying  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "A  thing  is  never  settled  until 
it  is  settled  right." 


Eat,  Think  and  Be  Merry  is  the  title  of  a  sixteen-page 
leaflet  just  issued  by  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  for 
general  distribution.  It  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  James 
J.  Walsh,  published  in  the  American  Magazine  for  Fifth  Month, 
IQ19.  It  is  introduced  by  the  following  comments  from  the 
Editor  of  the  magazine.  "  Old  John  Barleycorn  is  going,  going 
— almost  gone.  It  is  a  splendid  prospect,  but  when  rum  is 
gone  there  will  still  be  ways  to  make  fools  of  ourselves.  I  have 
noticed  that  not  all  the  idiots  by  way  of  the  stomach  are  con- 
fined to  bar-rooms.  More  than  one  teetotaler  has  dug  his 
grave  with  his  teeth.  Undertakers  do  business  in  'dry' 
territory  as  well  as  'wet' — not  so  much  business,  I  think,  but 
still  they  do  business.  So  let's  approach  the  subject  sensibly, 
rationally.  Let's  look  at  some  of  the  other  appetites.  Let's 
not  stop  learning  and  striving  just  because  booze  has  been 
routed."  The  leaflet  is  printed  in  a  size  to  enclose  in  an  ordi- 
nary business  envelope.  The  subject  matter  is  divided  under 
the  following  sub-heads:  Looking  Ahead,  What  Shall  We 
Drink?  Coffee?  Sugar,  Ice  Cream  Sodas,  Leaving  Off,  Exercise 
Essential.  The  suggestions  of  most  value,  perhaps,  come 
under  the  heading — Leaving  Off.  It  was  this  feature  in  par- 
ticular that  led  to  the  printing  of  the  leaflet,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Friends  everywhere  in  America  will  aid  in  distributing 
it  serviceably.    Address  the  Editor  of  this  page. 


How  Men  Act  When  They  Cant  Get  a  Drink  is  the  title 
of  another  valuable  contribution  to  the  American  Magazine 
for  Sixth  Month.  The  essay  is  written  by  E.  M.  Statler, 
proprietor  of  four  hotels  in  four  different  States  of  the  Union, 
and  also  lessee  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania — the  largest  hotel 
in  the  world.  He  writes  with  apparent  candor,  chiefly  from 
a  business  standpoint,  but  without  bitterness.  He  speaks  of 
the  Detroit  hotel  having  been  dry  for  one  year,  prohibition 
having  gone  into  effect  in  Michigan  in  Fifth  Month.  101S. 
He  speaks  of  the  bar  and  foot-rail  and  the  little  tables  remain- 
ing as  formerly.  But  back  of  the  bar  now  is  a  soda  fountain. 
The  most  popular  drinks  are  grape-juice  "highballs"  (grape 
juice  and  seltzer)  and  ice  cream  sodas.  The  number  of  patrons 
is  not  so  large,  but  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  place  has  im- 
proved wonderfully.  The  crowded  hour  formerly  was  after 
11  p.  m.,  when  the  theatres  were  closing.  The  busiest  time 
now  is  from  6.30  p.  M,  to  8.30  p.  M.,  and  increasingly  SO.  f  or- 
merly it  was  a  common  thing  for  men  to  line  up  at  the  tele- 
phone booths  between  5  and  6  P.  M.  to  sav  to  the  folks  at  home 
that  "business"  would  keep  them  down  town  they  would 
not  be  home  to  supper.  Now  the  message  is  more  apt  to  be. 
"Come  on  down  and  have  supper  at  the  hotel."  But  despite 
the  lessened  patronage  in  the  bar-room  "the  average  check 
for  luncheon  ami  for  dinner  is  20  per  cent,  more  than  it  used 
to  be."     This  is  not  explainable  by  the  increased  cost  of  fo«\1. 

Careful  study  and  accounting  seem  to  prove  that  at  least  10 
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per  cent,  more  is  invested  now  in  food  than  when  liquors  were 
sold.  The  idea  that  men  will  eat  more  when  they  have  drinks 
with  it  appears  to  be  untrue.  They  are  spending  16  per  cent, 
more  for  food  alone  than  formerly  they  spent  for  both  food 
and  drinks.  The  writer  predicts  an  increased  use  of  tobacco, 
but  states  that  the  sales  from  the  cigar  stand  in  the  Detroit 
hotel  do  not  justify  his  prediction.  He  says  the  increase 
of  the  drinking  habit  among  women  has  been  very  noticeable 
of  recent  years,  and  that  a  popular  vote  on  prohibition  in  our 
great  cities  if  taken  among  men  and  women  separately  would 
reveal  a  surprising  demand  for  intoxicating  drinks  by  the 
women.  He  thinks  there  will  be  an  enormous  amount  of 
illicit  manufacture  and  sale,  but  that  gradually  both  business 
and  social  custom  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  order  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  all.  "When  we  are  forced  into  a 
thing,"  he  says,  "we  accept  it,  and  sometimes  find  it  unexpected- 
ly easy,  even  pleasant." 

What  Are  People  Going  to  Do? — "  So  far  as  I  can  answer 
that  question,"  says  Dr.  J.J.  Walsh,  "they  are  probably  going 
to  do  exactly  as  thousands  already  have  done — they  are  going 
to  attend  to  their  business  and  forget  drinking."  The  writer 
was  conversing  with  a  traveling  salesman  from  western  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  one  of  those  wholesome  fellows  of  whom 
there  are  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  on  the  road  all  the 
time  nowadays,  who  wear  "  a  smile  that  wont  come  off,"  and 
can  be  seen  before  it's  heard,  a  modern  Gideonite  believing  in 
the  Lord  and  humanity  as  forces  for  united  action.  He  was 
telling  me  how  the  drinking  people  of  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  behaved  when  about  two  hundred  saloons  (all  there  were 
in  the  county)  were  closed  by  order  of  Judge  Snyder,  who 
refused  to  renew  any  licenses  under  the  present  state  of  Federal 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic.  There  are  two 
judges  in  Westmoreland,  but  the  granting  of  any  liquor  license 
requires  the  approval  of  both.  One  of  the  judges  was  favorable 
to  renewing  the  licenses,  but  Daniel  J.  Snyder  gave  a  published 
opinion  that  was  simply  unanswerable,  and  being  a  man  of 
his  word,  the  saloons  had  to  "close  for  keeps"  on  Fifth  Month 
1  st.  By  the  way,  we  have  seventeen  dry  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania now.  Well,  how  did  the  people  accept  this  action 
forced  upon  the  county  by  one  of  two  judges  and  without 
public  opinion  organized  to  back  it  up?  Did  anything  happen 
to  Judge  Snyder?  Was  there  any  rioting,  or  any  more  disorder 
than  usual?  My  friend  was  in  Greensberg,  a  mining  centre. 
The  population  there,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  is  largely 
foreign  born.  The  last  day  for  the  saloons  had  come.  An- 
ticipating excitement  he  spent  part  of  the  evening  inspecting 
bar-rooms.  There  was  the  usual  throng  of  drinking  men. 
In  one  or  two  places  they  were  lined  up  for  a  rod  or  two  await- 
ing their  turn.  He  had  seen  it  the  same  way  many  a  time 
before.  But  he  failed  to  find  any  open  exhibition  of  bitterness 
against  the  Judge,  or  any  agitation  for  revenge  or  reprisal. 
The  next  evening  came.  He  made  his  rounds  again.  The 
town  was  orderly  and  calm  beyond  any  time  before  that  he 
could  remember.  My  friend  has  traveled  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific  time  and  again,  and  throughout  most  of  the  States 
between.  He  has  "put  up"  in  hotels  big  and  little,  nice  and 
naughty,  some  of  them  "dry  in  spots"  only  and  some  "dry" 
from  principle  and  not  of  necessity.  He  says  there  is  not  an 
up-to-the-minute  traveling  man  who  will  not  welcome  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibition;  and  as  to  insurrection  among  the 
drinking  men,  native  or  foreign,  have  no  fear.  They  will 
accept  the  law,  go  on  with  their  business,  and  in  a  short  time 
will  discover  how  much  better  off  and  how  much  happier  they 
are.  Then  they  will  be  loyal  to  prohibition,  as  many  of  them 
really  are  already.  Don't  be  frightened  by  the  "punk"  and 
buncombe  of  the  liquor  men.  It  is  pure  bluff,  and  they  know 
it.  Their  own  publications  admit  that  "  Prohibition  is  effective 
in  Canada  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  twelve  months  there- 
after." They  know  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months  at 
the  most,  when  the  United  States  will  be  as  dry  as  its  sister 
nation  to  the  north. 

The  Mind-Slant  of  Liquor  Men. — Here  are  some  clippings 


from  The  Other  Side,  a  liquor  organ  published  under  the  slogan, 
"The  Truth,  the  Whole  Truth  and  Nothing  But  the  Truth 
about  Prohibition." 

Exhibit  No.  1. — The  Spirit  of  '76. — By  a  vote  of  20  to  14, 
the  Connecticut  Senate  rejected  national  prohibition  and 
upon  reconsideration,  voted  24  to  7  to  adhere  to  its  former 
rejection,  thus  killing  the  bill. 

The  Rhode  Island  Senate  slew  the  resolution  ratifying  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  on  a  roll 
call  vote,  25  to  12. 

Exhibit  No.  2. — Our  Constitution  establishes  the  most 
highly  centralized  fabric  of  government  on  the  face  of  all  the 
earth.  The  mischief  begins  in  the  first  sentence,  "We  the 
people,"  instead  of  that  wiser  wording  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, "  We  the  States."  So  long  as  this  power  of  empire 
was  not  put  into  practice  we  could  get  along.  Now,  however, 
that  the  centralization  of  authority  is  being  taken  seriously 
and  put  to  use,  we  hear  the  grinding  of  an  imperialistic  machine 
that  will  crush  the  individual  into  pulp. 

Exhibit  No.  3. — The  Prohibition  Amendment  is  an  essential 
blow  at  the  Union,  and  its  passage  will  result  in  more  class 
dissension  in  the  next  two  years  than  anyone  has  thought. . 

Exhibit  No.  4. — The  conflict  between  the  body,  which  is  by 
nature  immoral,  and  the  mind,  which  is  severely  moral,  is 
productive  of  a  condition  of  strain  and  nervousness  that  calls 
for  artificial  stimulants  or  sedatives. 

Exhibit  No.  5.— When  the  people  everywhere  are  demanding 
more  rights,  it  is  a  bad  time  to  start  a  fight  to  take  away  from 
them  what  little  liberty  they  have. 

Exhibit  No.  6. — There  are  many  here  who  believe  that  after 
the  demon  of  drink  has  been  cast  out  of  this  nation  it  may  take 
unto  itself  "seven  other  spirits  more  wicked"  than  the  first. 
It  would  be  well  to  wait  and  see  what  may  be  the  last  state  of 
the  nation  delivered  of  this  devil. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


LAGGARD  SPRING. 

Winter  hung  about  the  ways, 

Very  loth  to  go. 
Little  Spring  could  not  get  past  him, 

Try  she  ever  so. 

This  side, — that  side,  everywhere, 

Winter  held  the  track. 
Little  Spring  sat  down  and  whimpered, 

Winter  humped  his  back. 

Summer  called  her, — "Come,  dear,  come! 
Why  do  you  delay?" 
"Come  and  help  me,  Sister  Summer, 
Winter  blocks  my  way." 

Little  Spring  tried  everything, 

Sighs  and  moans  and  tears. 
Winter  howled  with  mocking  laughter, 

Covered  her  with  jeers. 

Winter,  rough  old  surly  beggar, 

Practised  every  vice, 
Pelted  her  with  hail  and  snow  storms, 

Clogged  her  feet  with  ice. 

But,  by  chance,  at  last  they  caught  him 

Unawares  one  day, 
Tied  his  hands  and  feet,  and  dancing, 

Sped  upon  their  way. 

Selected  by  S.  S.  Kite.  — John  Oxenham. 

Making  and  Breaking. — When  the  writer  was  a  boy,  his 
father  gave  him  a  watch.  It  was  not  new,  and  had  never 
been  a  very  good  timepiece;  but  it  was  a  watch,  and  it  filled 
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the  boy's  heart.  About  the  same  time  he  inherited  from  an 
older  brother,  who  had  been  a  jeweler,  a  small  screw-driver, 
such  as  watchmakers  use.  This  was  a  bad  combination. 
Gel  a  boj  .  a  watch,  and  a  small  screw-driver  together,  and 
what  will  happen?  Can  you  guess?  When  the  accident  had 
happened  and  the  boy  carried  the  dead  watch  to  the  jeweler's 
shop,  hoping  to  get  it  set  right  before  his  father  found  what 
he  had  done,  he  was  told  that  about  everything  had  been 
broken  in  the  works  that  could  break  and  that  it  was  beyond 
repair. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  heard  a  wise  neighbor 
say,  "Don't  break  what  you  can't  make."  These  words 
meant  more  to  him  just  then  than  they  would  have  meant  if 
the  screw-driver  had  not  been  used  so  unwisely  on  the  watch. 
He  felt,  someway,  as  though  the  good  neighbor  knew  what 
he  had  done.  Even  if  his  destruction  of  the  watch  was  not 
known,  the  small  boy  felt  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
things,  that  he  was  a  breaker  and  not  a  maker;  and  he  resolved 
to  get  over  into  the  other  group  as  fast  as  he  could. 

There  are  other  things  than  watches  that  can  be  broken. 
You  can  break  friendships,  break  your  word,  break  the  good 
order  in  school,  break  your  father's  or  your  mother's  heart. 
Better  not!  Those  things  are  even  harder  to  make  whole 
again  than  watches.  It  may  cost  a  good  deal  to  repair  a 
watch,  but  it  can  be  done.  You  can  even  buy  a  new  one.  But 
when  you  break  some  other  things,  you  can  never  get  them 
repaired.  No  money,  no  labor,  can  make  again  the  most 
precious  things,  once  they  are  broken. 

Don't  be  a  breaker:  be  a  maker.  Young  children  sometimes 
seem  to  take  great  delight  in  smashing  things.  But  the  boys 
and  girls  soon  become  ashamed  of  doing  that,  and  then  they 
learn  that  it  is  ever  so  much  more  fun  to  make  things.  Make 
kites,  make  doll  dresses,  make  book-rests,  foot-stools,  towel- 
racks,  lamp-shades;  better  still,  make  friends,  make  peace, 
make  happiness,  make  your  school  a  good  school,  make  your 
home  a  place  you  will  always  be  glad  to  remember,  make  your 
father  and  mother  proud  of  you.  You  can  do  it!  And  you 
will  find  that  this  business  of  making  things  that  are  worth 
while  ends  in  making  you  worth  while — in  making  you  a  noble 
man,  a  noble  woman. — Selected  by  Hannah  P.  Morris  from  The 
Beacon. 

MESSAGE  FROM  JOHN  BURTON. 

Canterbury  Prison,  Eighth  Month  27,  1918. 
Often  while  in  my  cell  I  have  thought — What  is  joy? 
What  is  peace?  Is  it  not  what  we  all  desire?  And  yet  how 
few  really  find  it.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  not  because  we  think 
that  prosperity  and  the  things  of  this  world  can  satisfy  this 
desire? 

With  all  our  science  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  which 
we  see  being  put  to  such  misuse  at  the  present  time,  has  the 
world  found  peace?  No!  It  seems  to  me  we  must  look  to 
another  course  for  the  satisfying  of  this  desire.  We  have  got 
to  come  back  to  the  simple,  yet  unsurpassable  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

Above  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  world,  yes,  and  amidst 
tribulation,  to  know  the  Divine  Presence  forever  with  us,  that 
is  Peace,  that  is  joy  which  will  satisfy  the  very  deepest  soul. 

Let  us  make  this  the  real  quest  of  our  lives,  so  that  by  our 
example  others  may  be  brought  to  that  fulness  of  life,  the  life 
which  seeks  not  its  own  will,  but  the  Will  of  God:  so  that  with 
Paul  we  may  say  (though  he  was  speaking  of  another  age): 
"  Follow  not  the  customs  of  the  present  age,  but  be  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  so  that  you  may  learn  by  ex- 
perience what  God's  will  is;  that  will  which  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful and  perfect. 

(This  is  from  a  young  man  who  has  passed  through  much 
experience.) 


It  would  be  agreeable  to  believe  that  a  permanent  and 
elevating  change  in  European  character  was  going  to  result 
from  this  war,  but  history  forbids  it. — Geo.  H.  Lorimer, 
Editor  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  620.) 

For  the  past  three  or  four  days  we  have  been  having  a 
jolly  visit  from  R.  and  K.  M.,  the  former  being  the  Mission 
dentist  and  the  latter  (his  wife)  needing  a  rest  from  her  work 
in  Paris.  They  live,  when  at  home,  at  Wilmington,  R.  being 
a  Westtowner  and  a  C.  O,  and  they  are  therefore  very  con- 
genial with  us.  ...  In  spite  of  all  the  fun  that  we  had, 
R.  managed  to  fill  ten  teeth  for  H.,  nine  for  me,  six  for  another 
chap,  two  for  W.,  and  extract  three  for  one  of  the  natives,  for 
which  he  received  ten  eggs  in  payment.  Nine  and  ten  fillings 
seem  pretty  bad  for  young  teeth,  and  I  was  horrified  to  find 
that  I  had  so  many,  but  it  merely  goes  to  show  that  the 
Scotch  dentist  we  had  before  R.  was  too  hard  worked  to  be 
thorough,  or  else  that  we  get  too  many  sweet  things  to  eat, 
or  both.  At  any  rate  we  are  now  well  fixed  for  another  three 
or  four  months  and  it  is  convenient  not  to  have  to  pay  a  fat 
sum  to  get  it  done. 

Just  as  the  M.  family  were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  who 
should  prance  in  but  Sam,  having  taken  advantage  of  "le 
beau  temps"  to  walk  up  from  his  work  at  Revigny,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  eighteen  miles.  He  is  working  very  hard,  and 
seems  to  be  enjoying  life  immensely — thinking  it  a  privilege, 
as  indeed  it  is,  to  have  this  opportunity.  As  you  can  well 
imagine,  we  were  overjoyed  to  see  him  and  he,  on  his  side, 
was  pleased  with  Evres  and  kept  saying  over  and  over,  "  My, 
I  wish  father  and  mother  could  see  this  place,  they  surely 
would  enjoy  it!"  .  .  .  He  makes  a  most  salubrious  and 
satisfactory  guest.  Last  night  after  eating  an  enormous 
supper,  we  sat  about  the  fire  chatting  of  boar-hunts  to  be,  of 
adventures  in  Camp  Meade,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  that  a  fire  brings  out  so  well. 

This  morning  the  thermometer  is  very  low,  but  the  weather 
is  otherwise  absolutely  perfect,  so  we  cannot  complain.  How- 
ard has  gone  to  a  household  sale  at  Faucancourt,  the  next 
village.  .  .  .  The  other  lads  have  gone  salvaging  around 
the  deserted  aviation  camp.    .    .  . 

H.  and  I  have  been  leading  a  fine  old  life — snuggling  up  to 
our  "ain  fireside"  of  an  evening,  with  a  book  and  a  cat  on 
knee  and  "Big  Ben"  industriously  ticking  away  the  hours. 
We  went  to  the  new  hospital  at  Brizeaux — probably  the  last 
effort  of  the  medical  department  in  the  war  zone,  owing  to 
the  ever-increasing  presence  of  doctors,  released  from  army 
service  and  anxious  to  take  up  their  civilian  practice  once 
more.  Brizeaux  took  the  equipment  and  staff  left  idle  when 
the  Chateau  Hospital  at  Sermaize  was  closed  and  Drs.  Packer 
and  Stevens  are  ably  filling  the  gap  left  void  by  Dr.  B.'s  side- 
step into  Germany.  Here  they  have  seven  or  eight  long  bar- 
raquements  connected  by  boardwalks,  heated  by  cozy  Stoves, 
and  lighted  by  electricity  and  already  their  wards  are  filling  up, 
although  they  have  been  open  barely  a  month  in  all.  We 
had  been  invited  to  supper  to  hear  Edward  Grubb,  from 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  expound  his  theories  on  the  work  of 
our  beloved  Society  in  this  present  world  of  sin  and  pain. 
We  ate,  we  listened,  and  we  came  home,  well  content  with 
ourselves,  our  ancestors,  and  the  world  at  large — what  could 
have  been  nicer!    .    .  . 

Just  as  I  was  lighting  my  stove  for  supper,  coaxing  il  alone 
as  is  my  wont,  with  a  nip  of  kerosene  and  a  mouthful  of  chips, 
what  should  I  hear  but  the  rumble  of  wheels,  grinding  on  the 
broken  tiles  in  front  of  our  door.  Looking  up  1  beheld  the 
sad  and  anxious  face  of  a  horse  almost  thrust  through  the 
window  and  behind  him  in  a  tip-tilted  cart,  the  merry  grins 
of  Sams — Mason  and  Morris.  They  were  on  then  way  to 
Grange-le-Comte  and  wanted  to  spend  the  night  with  US 
As  you  will  divine  we  were  more  than  charmed  to  see  them, 
and  after  supper  .  .  .  Sam  and  1  had  a  tine  old  ch.it 
together.  He  seemed  in  good  health  and  spirits.  I  lis  new 
work  leads  him  to  the  iquipe  at  Dombasle,  which  has  jus! 
begun  under  the  chef-ship  of  II.  M.  and  M.  I  .  from  here 
Sam  and  Ashton  Tatnall  are  to  build  a  han.uniement  there 

1  believe,  and  as  the  company  is  pleasanl  and  the  country 

interesting  I  think  he  will  get  along  all  right,    Dombtsk  you 
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will  find  on  the  map  on  the  line  running  from  Clermont  to 
Verdun — a  village  altogether  destroyed,  with  none  of  the 
citizens  living  there  and  not  much  to  encourage  their  speedy 
return.  On  Fifth-day  morning,  Sam  left,  taking  with  him 
YY.'s  little  cot,  as  he  had  none.  Seventh-day  wheeling  around 
found  him  here  again,  taking  supper  with  us  after  walking 
down  from  Dombasle,  a  fifteen-mile  jaunt.  He  seems  to 
like  it  here  so  well  and  we  love  to  have  him  so  that  1  wish 
he  could  stay  here  all  the  time  until  we  go,  but  that  1  guess 
cannot  be.  He  stayed  until  about  three  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, when  H.  very  kindly  and  in  spite  of  an  on-rushing  stiff 
back,  took  him  half  way  home  in  "  Pegasus."  Speaking  of 
H.'s  stiffness  the  poor  child  has  been  laid  quite  low  by  an 
attack  of  lumbago  in  his  neck  and  shoulders  that  laid  him  flat 
in  bed  all  day.  Besides  this  he  has  neuralgia  in  his  face, 
which  wakes  him  up  at  night  and  is  anything  but  pleasant, 
so  all  in  all  he  is  having  a  rather  suffering  time. 

Later.  A  rather  grey  day,  and  although  H.  is  feeling  better 
after  a  good  night's  sleep,  I  have  persuaded  him  to  stay  in- 
doors and  reorganize  my  accounts  this  morning.  My  .  ac- 
counts, needless  to  say,  are  the  bugbear  of  my  existence  and 
the  less  said  about  them  the  better — miserabile!  Did  I  tell 
you  that  F.  G.  has  been  trying  his  hardest  to  get  us  to  go  to 
Italy  with  him.  Although  we  should  love  to  go,  the  time  is 
a  little  too  soon  for  us  to  finish  up  in,  and  as  he  has  only  twelve 
days  to  spend  in  sight-seeing  we  should  be  rushed — so  regret- 
fully we  had  to  say  him  nay.  At  any  rate  by  Fifth  Month 
the  restrictions  will  be  taken  off  the  English  trip,  in  all  prob- 
ability, and  we  will  be  able  to  get  over  in  time  for  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  There  are  about  seven  or  eight  others  wanting  to 
go,  too,  I. believe,  so  we  should  have  quite  a  party.  But  now 
1  must  confess  that  the  warmth  of  sunny  Italy — fleas  or  no 
fleas — does  certainly  appeal  to  my  rheumatic  old  bones  in  a 
way  that  even  England's  charms  cannot  overcome.  But  one 
cannot  do  everything,  and  if  we  get  "down  to  Kew  in  lilac 
time"  we  will  indeed  be  lucky. 

It's  pouring  rain  out-doors,  the  kind  of  a  rain  that  some 
one  referred  to  as  propagating  May  flowers — I  don't  believe 
it  myself.  Howard  is  working  away  energetically  in  his  shop 
repairing  the  beater  of  the  thresher  or  "batteuse."  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  his  lumbago  is  better  this  morning  and  that  the 
neuralgia  in  his  face  is  quite  gone,  but  this  damp  weather  is 
enough  to  put  the  "dolor"  in  the  sprightliest  back  and  as  H. 
and  1  lean  that  way  anyway,  thee  can  imagine  our  troubles. 
.  .  .  I  am  writing  at  the  table  with  a  jolly  fire  crackling 
beside  me.  On  the  table  itself  is  a  bowlful  of  delicious  dough- 
nuts and  another  of  white  snow  drops  from  our  garden — a 
lovely  decoration!  The  doughnuts  are  great  things  to  give 
to  my  visiting  neighbors,  or  the  children  who  are  always 
lingering  about  in  the  hopes  of  "  quelque  choses  de  bon."  For 
instance,  Madame  Leblanc,  the  "factrice"  (mailman)  will 
soon  be  in  with  the  letters,  walking  five  kilometres  from 
Triacourt  each  day  to  carry  them,  and  she  should  have  one. 
Then  after  school  is  out,  1  am  nearly  sure  to  see  two  small 
comical  figures,  Marguerite  and  Roger  Gaud,  pulling  each 
other  toward  my  door,  uttering  loud  cries,  and  trying  to  appear 
unconcerned  and  without  errand.  You  would  laugh  if  you 
could  see  them,  for  Roger,  aged  two,  is  the  queerest  little 
hob-goblin  I  ever  saw  and  dirty-faced  Marguerite  with  her 
elfin  grin  and  picturesque  red  dress  isn't  much  better.  Then 
in  the  evening  comes  Marie  Carme,  a  slim,  white-faced  little 
soul,  who  brings  us  our  four  litres  of  good  rich  milk  and  she, 
too,  must  have  an  American  goody — so  away  go  the  dough- 
nuts! As  for  the  snow  drops  with  their  dainty  tracery  of 
green,  they  supply  the  otherwise  lacking  aesthetic  touch  that 
appeals  to  one's  sense  of  fitness  and  lifts  one  above  the  frying 
pans  for  a  space.  Thee  gets  the  same  thing  by  watching  the 
sunshine  filter  through  the  depths  of  the  goldfish  bowl  and 
glance  off  their  shining  scales — and  my,  how  it  helps! 

K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Christianity  has  not  been  tried  and  found  wanting;  it 
has  been  found  difficult  and  not  tried." — G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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How  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  Work 
Appeals  to  Us. 

frances  t.  rhoads. 

"Us"  in  this  case  means  the  women  who  have  not  left  their 
home  surroundings  to  go  overseas,  and  yet  have  felt  their  lives 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  our  service  committee  work,  so  that 
their  hearts  thrill  at  the  "  sign  of  the  star,"  on  the  button,  or 
in  a  window. 

How  has  it  appealed  to  us?  First  in  comradeship.  Some 
of  us  are  members  of  small  meetings,  and  have  seen  other 
churches  organize  for  work  of  a  kind  in  which  we  could  not 
conscientiously  join.  When  the  war  activities  grew  feverish 
we  had  some  fear  of  appearing  as  slackers,  or  do-nothings. 
But  here  came  our  chance.  Our  own  organized  work,  recog- 
nized as  excellent  by  those  outside  its  personnel,  winning  a 
recognition  by  fellow-workers  in  the  fields.  Not  that  we  would 
boast,  but  that,  with  honest  satisfaction,  we  can  take  our 
own  place  in  our  own  work. 

And  how  a  place  has  been  found  for  all  ages — all  sorts  of 
women!  A  Friend  spoke  recently  of  the  "dear  older  women" 
with  their  "quaint  little  jokes"  about  the  old-time  industries 
coming  to  the  fore  again; — patchwork  for  example.  One 
white-haired  lady  has  shown  herself  past-mistress  of  patch- 
work. How  much  she  does  with  the  left-over  scraps.  When 
cotton-batting  soared  in  price,  she  began  to  ask  for  Friends' 
shawls  of  the  old-time  kind  and  collected  many  a  soft  woolen 
square,  that  had  been  carefully  kept. in  camphor,  "because  it 
was  grandmother's  or  Aunt  Sarah's."  They  were  precious, 
but  not  too  precious  to  be  gladly  given  for  the  comfort  of  some 
poor  chilly  refugee.  Quilts  interlined  with  these  soft  shawls 
surely  were  proof  against  the  dampness  of  a  French  Winter. 

Some  of  the  older  women  are  experts  in  drying  fruit  and 
vegetables;  some  are  soap-makers,  we  have  in  our  own  group 
a  button-hole  expert,  whose  perfect  work  rejoices  the  hearts 
of  "inspectors,"  and,  no  doubt,  of  French  needlewomen. 

To  our  sewing  and  knitting  groups  gather  in  not  only  women 
of  all  ages,  but  those  who  are  not  our  own  members.  "  I  would 
rather  work  with  you  than  go  down  to  the  Red  Cross  Centre!" 
"  I  live  so  near,  I  like  to  run  in  and  help  you  a  little."  "  I'm 
not  a  sewer;  but  if  you  are  going  to  do  canning,  let  me  know." 
etc.,  etc.  So  it  may  be  through  Service  Committee  work  that 
our  long-felt  wish  to  see  the  Meeting  House  a  Community 
Centre,  comes  to  pass.  We  come  to  know  our  neighbors 
better,  as  we  ply  our  needles, — and  our  tongues.  But  please 
do  not  smile  over  that  last  phrase,  for  here  is  no  idle  "  sewing 
circle  gossip."  No  indeed.  Our  work  is  so  interesting  we 
talk  about  it,  and  all  its  varied  phases.  "Aunt  Mary"  has 
just  had  a  letter  from  George,  telling  of  his  experiences  with 
thresher  or  tractor,  and  we  talk  about  agricultural  work. 
"Aunt  Rebecca"  can  tell  us  what  "  Robert"  saw  in  Paris.  The 
last  Round  Robin  letter  may  be  read,  and  its  suggestions  dis- 
cussed.   The  talk  is  well  worth  while. 

And  we  are  learning  how  to  handle  our  groups  better,  and 
use  our  workers  in  the  place  where  they  belong.  We  all  know 
the  enthusiastic  member,  who  "doesn't  claim  to  be  a  cutter," 
whose  stitches  sometimes  are  of  a  size  that  recalls  the  famous 
one  that  "saved  nine,"  who  forgets  to  pull  out  her  bastings, 
and  gets  one  sock  foot  an  inch  longer  than  the  other.  Just 
excuse  her  from  all  that,  and  ask  her  to  talk  up  the  work,  and 
hunt  new  members.  Then  watch  your  group  grow!  Her 
social  gifts  are  as  evident  as  her  stitches.  There  is  the  woman 
whose  work  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  in  this  imperfect 
world.  Make  her  your  inspector,  if  she  has  tact  enough  to 
bring  imperfections  up  to  her  standard  without  discouraging 
unduly.    So  there  is  room  to  develop  all  sorts  of  ability. 
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A  woman  in  our  town,  who  did  not  sew,  carried  on  all  last 
Summer  a  thriving  business  in  the  popular  paper  knitting 
bags,  which  she  decorated  with  really  worthwhile  pictures,  and 
so  made  main  a  dollar  for  our  work. 

After  the  sense  of  comradeship,  perhaps  the  next  best  thing 
for  us-stay-at-home  women,  has  been  the  widening  of  our 
mental  horizons.  Those  French  villages,  where  our  workers 
have  been  building  up  friendships,  along  with  other  more 
material  things,  have  grown  so  real  to  us.  We  may  not  be 
always  sure  how  to  pronounce  their  names,  but  we  feel  as  if 
we  had  seen  them.  We,  who  could  never  cross  the  ocean, 
have  yet  gone  over  on  an  airy  bridge  of  good-feeling  and 
loving  thought,  into  other  lands  and  other  lives. 

Another  appeal  to  us  is  the  influence  of  Service  Committee 
Work  upon  our  children.  The  activities  of  the  war  period 
into  which  children  have  been  so  largely  drawn  made  it  im- 
portant that  our  children  should  not  feel  "left  out,"  but  make 
their  definite  contribution  of  service  also.  We  are  learning 
what  they  can  do.  and  seeing  how  it  helps  them. 

In  a  certain  school,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  a  magnetic 
young  teacher  has  had  wonderful  results  from  organizing  the 
children  for  Service  Committee  work.  A  "  Food  Sale"  recently 
held,  brought  in  as  a  small  boy  joyfully  reported,  "One  hundred 
dollars  and  one  cent."  Not  only  cakes  and  candy,  and  the 
usual  things  were  sold,  but  also  garden  seeds  and  plants,  small 
envelopes  marked 

"Corn  to  pop!    Corn  to  pop! 
Buy  a  little  as  you  stop, 
This  will  seed  a  Summer  crop!" 

were  popular  at  five  cents  each.  Last  year  these  same  children 
gave  an  entertainment  with  magic  lantern  slides,  and  "lec- 
tures" on  trips  some  of  them  had  taken.  They  sew  carpet 
rags,  they  make  quilts,  they  dress  dolls,  and  make  scrap  books. 
(Any  new  suggestions  for  children's  vacation  work  will  be 
gladly  received  by  the  Children's  Committee,  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Finally  the  work  appeals  to  us,  because  it  goes  on  steadily, 
persistently,  in  what  we  should  like  to  think  is  the  real  Quaker 
way,  not  with  a  furious  "drive,"  and  then  a  slack-up.  "  Have 
you  heard  about  the  wonderful  reconstruction  work  in  France?  " 
a  fashionable  club-woman  asked  a  Friend  this  Spring  when 
"reconstruction"  became  a  popular  word.  "Why,  we've 
been  doing  it,"  my  friend  replied  quietly.  "  Yes,  we've  been 
doing  it," — thankfully  doing  it, — and  we  hope  to  quietly  con- 
tinue "doing  it,"  so  long  as  the  need  for  it  exists. 


Service  Notes. 

Collier's  Weekly  for  Fifth  Month  24th  published  a  two-page  exhibit  of 
pictures  of  the  Quaker  Reconstruction  work  in  France  under  the  caption, 
"Friends  Indeed." 

According  to  a  press  despatch  M.  Lebrun,  Minister  of  Liberated  Ter- 
ritories, submitted  statistics  of  the  destruction  of  buildings  in  the  de- 
vastated districts  of  France  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies :  300,000 
buildings  were  totally  destroyed,  while  250,000  were  destroyed  in  part. 

Two  interested  visitors  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Service  Committee  on 
Fifth  Month  22nd  were  Bishop  S.  E.  Allgyer,  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  and 
Vernon  Smucker,  of  Orville,  Ohio.  These  two  older  Mennonites  were 
expected  to  sail  the  following  day  to  inspect  the  work  in  France,  to  bring 
a  message  of  encouragement  to  the  fifty  members  of  the  church  engaged 
with  the  Unit,  and  to  bring  back  reports  and  an  appeal  for  further  support 
to  the  Mennonites  in  America. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Stephens,  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  who  was  recently  made  head 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Anglo-American  Mission,  has  recently 
accepted  an  invitation  to  join  with  English  Friends  in  establishing  a 
hospital  in  Poland. 

The  Evening  Post  Magazine  for  Fifth  Month  24th  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  Russian  prisoners  in  Germany, 
by  Captain  Hampton  Anderson,  Commissioner  for  Allied  Prisoners  in 
Germany.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  of  Haverford, 
was  made  medical  head  of  this  commission  and  that  others  of  our  workers 
went  with  him,  viz.:  Robert  P.  Brown,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Hugh  E. 
McKinstry,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Walter  E.  Smith,  Eureka,  N.  J.;  Donald 


B.  Snyder,  Wabash,  Ind.  We  hope  to  publish  reports  of  this  interesting 
work  next  week. 

Frank  Keddie,  of  Scotland,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Friends'  Mission 
in  Russia,  who  has  been  detained  in  the  United  States,  has  at  last  received 
his  permit  and  has  sailed  for  England.  It  is  his  intention  to  return  at 
once  for  relief  work  in  Russia. 

Robert  R.  Tatlock  has  also  been  delayed  in  getting  home,  though  he 
traveled  the  other  way  round  the  world.  English  Friends  have  heard 
from  him  at  Port  Said  and  more  recently  at  Marseilles. 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine  for  Sixth  Month  contains  several  articles  of 
interest  to  Friends,  dealing  with  relief  and  reconstruction  problems  in 
Serbia,  Siberia  and  France.  Edward  Hungerford  writes  of  the  plans  of 
the  French  government  for  the  rebuilding  of  northern  France.  In  pass- 
ing he  mentions  our  work  as  follows: — ■ 

"And  much  real  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Americans,  with- 
out either  the  adoption  of  towns  or  the  hurting  of  the  rather  delicate 
sensibilities  of  the  French  at  this  time.  The  efforts  of  the  Anglo-American 
Friends'  Mission  are  rather  typical.  The  first  work  of  this  organization 
was  in  the  Marne  and  the  Meuse  districts  between  Vitry-le-Francois  and 
Bar-le-Duc.  In  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1917,  these  quiet  folk  did 
splendid  work  in  the  Aisne  and  Somme  districts;  and  already  they  are 
planning  a  big  campaign  of  helpfulness  in  the  field  southwest  of  Verdun." 

Not  infrequently  an  unexpected  reference  to  our  work  occurs  in  a  local 
newspaper.  The  following  is  an  example  from  the  Evening  News,  San 
Jose,  California: — ■ 

"There  recently  passed  through  San  Jose  on  his  way  to  his  home  in 
Hawaii  a  young  Quaker  engineer  named  Joel  Cox,  who  has  been  serving 
with  the  Friends'  Reconstruction  corps  in  France.  This  young  man, 
like  many  others  of  his  creed,  steadfastly  refused  throughout  the  war  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  dominant  theory  that  bloodshed  is  at  times  a  neces- 
sary and  even  virtuous  thing;  but  in  spite  of  this,  he  gladly  went  all  the 
way  from  Hawaii  to  France  to  help  rebuild  that  suffering  country.  The 
Quakers  suffered  much  mistreatment,  rough  handling,  in  England  from 
the  military  authorities.  But  apparently  in  this  country  the  Quakers' 
problem  was  solved  by  their  decision  to  participate  in  the  essential  re 
construction  work.  It  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to  think  of  alert  young 
technical  experts  like  Joel  Cox  and  his  associates,  moving  about  in  France, 
and  seeking  to  serve  mankind  in  the  only  way  their  consciences  permit." 

Friends  who  come  upon  such  references  please  send  a  copy  to  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  for  our  scrap  book. 

The  Meaning  oe  Reconstruction  to  a  Worker. 

Selecting  as  Friends  did,  the  work  of  Reconstruction  in  Northern 
France,  and  the  relief  of  refugees  from  the  invaded  zones — the  real  suf- 
ferers from  the  war,  the  work  struck  me  from  the  beginning  as  being  the 
most  needed  service  that  an  organization  like  ours  could  render.  The 
satisfaction  that  I  now  have  in  looking  back  upon  a  year  and  one-half's 
work  with  the  l<s  Amis  comes  from  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which 
the  work  was  planned,  and  secondly  from  the  real,  earnest  and  effective 
way  in  which  members  of  the  Mission  took  hold  of  any  particular  duty. 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  workers  laid  their  hands  to  the  work,  the 
readiness  with  which  all  parties  put  aside  all  things  that  might  hinder  or 
retard  the  work,  the  spirit  of  service  that  pervaded  our  Mission  was  an 
inspiration  and  is  now  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me. 

The  Mission  in  France  has  been,  as  it  were,  a  "Melting  Pot"  for  all 
Friends.  Into  that  Pot  have  gone  varying  shades  of  Biblical  interpret  a- 
tion,  differences  of  doctrine,  and  the  difference  of  nationality.  Out  of  it 
has  come  a  splendid  service  to  a  people  that  needed  all  that  we  could  give. 
Out  of  it  has  come  a  bond  of  unity  and  fellowship,  that  aside  from  t  ho  work 
accomplished,  is  worth  while  .  It  took  us  back  to  first  principles,  and  itt 
those  principles  we  are  one  and  not  many.  While  out  of  our  Mission 
has  come  a  benefit  to  ourselves,  the  purpose  of  that  work  w  as  not  our  own 
benefit,  but  the  help  of  others.  Our  own  benefit  is  only  incidental  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Mission.  The  real  test  of  the  work  is  not  its  effect  upon  US, 
but  the  amount  of  suffering  we  relieve,  and  the  good  we  do,  in  comparison 
with  the  means  at  hand.  Judged  by  this  test  tin-  work  measures  up  well. 
The  union  of  two  nationalities  to  work  for  a  third  has  brought  home  to 
us  the  fact  (hat.  humanity  is  one  family;  (hat  there  is  so  much  m  common 
between  all  nationalities  that  (he  points  of  difference  arc  certainly  not 
worth  quarreling  about.  There  remains  wit  h  me  after  leaving  <hc  work, 
and  I  believe  the  same  is  (rue  of  Others,  a  souse  of  luimlile  pride  in  having 
had  a  part  in  a  work  that  so  vitally  (ouches  a  crying  need  of  humanity. 

K.  J.  M  Honns. 

Qbbbkbboro,  N.  C. 
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Workers  Who  Have  Recently  Returned  to  America. 

Sidney  V.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind.j  Leah  T.  Cadbury,  Havcrford,  Pa.; 
J.  Campbell  Cocks,  Cornwall-on-Iludson,  N.  Y.;  Fred  A.  Dushamc, 
Law  rence,  Mass.;  William  L.  Edwards,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Helen  Janeway 
Clifford,  Evanston,  111.;  Maurice  H.  Gifford,  Lindsay,  Cal.;  Joseph  J. 
lloskins,  Lecsburg,  Ohio;  Harlan  T.  Jones,  Allen,  Nebraska;  Ezra  W. 
Lamb,  Amboy,  Ind.;  John  Wm.  Magee,  Silverton,  Oregon;  Raymond  D. 
Mesner,  Central  City,  Nebraska;  Huldah  Ross,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


Contributions  of  Clothing,  Week  Ending  Fifth  Month  24,  1919. 
Forty-two  in  all;  five  from  Mennonites. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Report  of  the  "Commission  to  Investigate  Penal  Systems"  issued 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  document  which  fortunately 
is  getting  some  valuable  publicity  in  the  public  press.  Extracts  from  it 
have  been  published  very  widely.  Prison  Reform  has  been  a  Quaker 
subject,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  this  tradition  preserved  in  the  activities 
of  Albert  H.  Votaw,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  as  a 
member  of  this  commission.  While  the  report  points  out  discouraging 
defects  in  the  present  system,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  constructive  report  and 
proposes  definite  legislation  to  accomplish  desirable  ends. 


The  "New  North  House"  is  the  title  of  a  neat  booklet  of  nineteen 
pages  that  has  come  to  the  editors'  desk.  This  valuable  social  work  is 
directed  and  much  of  it  actually  done  by  our  Young  Friends.  North 
House  is  said  to  be  "the  only  House-keeping  Centre  in  Philadelphia." 
It  is  located  at  Nos.  864-66  N.  Randolph  Street.  Its  location  is  favorable 
to  such  a  work.  The  amount  of  good  accomplished  at  an  expenditure 
of  about  $2500  is  altogether  heartening.  It  helps  one  very  much  to  be- 
lieve that  the  problems  of  our  congested  city  lives  are  solvable.  Friends 
should  take  the  time  to  peruse  this  little  publication. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letter  Sent  to  Clerks  of  American  Yearly  Meetings. 

Fifth  Month  28,  1919. 

Dear  Friend: — 

The  Peace  Conference  of  All  Friends  After  the  War  has  been  adjourned 
by  the  English  Friends  to  meet  in  Eighth  Month,  1920. 

This  Conference  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  conference  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  English  Friends  and  our  American  Commissions 
here  in  the  United  States.  We  are  hoping  to  have  the  delegates  who  have 
been  appointed  to  attend  the  English  Conference  present  at  this  confer- 
ence in  America,  or  at  any  rate,  the  Chairman  of  each  delegation;  and 
would  accordingly  request  that  the  appointment  of  delegates  be  under- 
taken and  some  Friend  named  as  Chairman  or  Secretary  with  whom  the 
American  Commission  can  correspond,  in  preparing  for  this  preliminary 
conference. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Commissions, 
Very  truly  thine, 
(Signed)  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 

Chairman. 


NOTICES. 

Admission  to  Westtown  School. — Parents  who  are  intending  to 
enter  children  at  Westtown  this  coming  school  year  are  requested  to  make 
as  early  application  as  possible,  in  order  that  careful  plans  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  lessons,  room,  etc.  Beginning  this  Fall,  we  shall  again  be 
able  to  admit  pupils  who  are  below  High  School  age.  For  several  years 
younger  pupils  have  not  been  admitted,  except  in  special  instances,  as 
it  was  felt  that  the  methods  of  school  and  dormitory  life  adapted  to  older 
pupils  were  not  suitable  for  the  younger  children,  and  that  they  could 
not  therefore  be  given  adequate  care.  Plans  are  now  being  definitely 
made  for  remodelling  the  double  stone  house  down  the  Lane  as  a  dormi- 
tory for  younger  boys,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  them  suita- 
ble care  and  to  surround  them  with  homelike  influences. 

George  L.  Jones,  Principal. 


The  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends. — (Fifth  Month  6, 1919) — Notice  of  Increase  in  Participa- 


tion Limit. — The  Trustees  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  are  glad  to 
announce  that  the  Fund  is  about  to  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  set  forth  in  the  printed  plan.  This  increase  in  participation 
is  made  possible  by  additional  recent  contributions,  either  paid  or  prom- 
ised, amounting  to  about  .$20,000. 

For  teachers  aged  fifty  or  over  when  the  Plan  was  inaugurated,  and  who 
are  eligible  for  free  Retiring  Allowances  this  will  mean  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  their  Retiring  Allowances  over  the 
amount  that  would  be  paid  on  the  present  basis;  that  is,  teachers  who  have 
served  at  least  thirty  years  in  Friends'  Schools  will  be  entitled  to  a  Retir- 
ing Allowance  of  $300  per  year,  at  age  sixty,  instead  of  a  Retiring  Allow- 
ance of  $240  per  year. 

For  teachers  under  age  fifty  when  the  Plan  was  inaugurated,  the  in- 
crease in  participation  limits  will  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  Savings 
Fund  or  Life  Insurance  plans  to  the  extent  of  $8000;  that  is,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  provide  Retiring  Allowances  of  $600  per  year.  This  is  the 
amount  originally  contemplated  in  the  printed  plan. 

We  very  much  hope  that  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  to  the  new  maximum  limit,  as  we  believe  they 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  such  participation. 

It  should  be  stated  that,  in  deciding  to  permit  this  additional  par- 
ticipation by  teachers,  the  Trustees  realize  that  they  are  assuming  a 
slight  risk  in  that  the  income,  even  from  the  additional  contributions,  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  demands  -upon  it  should  all  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  become  participants.  We  feel,  moreover,  that  the  Retirement 
Fund  is  not  yet  sufficiently  large  to  provide  really  adequate  retiring 
allowances,  and  that  it  should  be  decidedly  increased  properly  to  fulfil 
its  function.  It  is,  so  far,  only  a  partial  step  in  the  right  direction. 
On  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 

Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 
M.  Albert  Linton,  Treasurer. 


A  cable  message  just  received  from  England,  states  that  Dr.  H.  Watson 
Smith,  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases,  expects  to  leave  for  a  brief  visit  to  America  on  Fifth  Month  21st. 
Dr.  S.  took  the  place  of  our  friend,  Theophilus  Waldemeier,  who  es- 
tablished this  Hospital  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  whose  visit  to  this  coun- 
try some  years  ago  many  of  our  friends  will  remember. 

'Dr.  Smith  comes  to  this  country  to  tell  of  his  experiences  and  of  the 
work  carried  on  at  Asfuriyeh  during  the  time  of  the  War.  He  remained 
at  his  post  throughout  the  entire  time,  and  kept  the  Hospital  open  under 
many  difficulties,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  although  sorely  tried  in 
many  ways,  and  while  it  was  almost  stripped  of  everything  that  could  be 
carried  off,  the  buildings  were  undamaged  and  patients  cared  for  during 
the  entire  time. 

The  urgent  need  at  present  is  for  restocking  the  institution  with  all 
needed  supplies,  as  medicines,  bedding,  furniture,  household  linens,  and 
general  Hospital  supplies.  Repairs  to  buildings  and  some  alterations 
are  also  much  needed. 

We  trust  that  Friends  generally  will  give  Dr.  Smith  a  cordial  reception, 
and  arrange  meetings  of  either  a  public  nature  or  parlor  meetings  wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  as  his  story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country  around  the  Hospital,  which  was  made  a  centre  of  Red  Cross 
relief  during  the  War,  is  most  terrible,  and  of  a  nature  which  can  be  little 
dreamed  of  in  our  favored  land. 

Dr.  Watson  Smith's  stay  will  probably  be  very  brief  in  this  country, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  return  at  an  early  date  to  England  and  to  Palestine 
to  take  up  his  work  again,  after  a  short  furlough. 

For  arrangement  of  meetings,  address  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Robert  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Phila. 


Died. — At  his  home,  Dexter,  Iowa,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Fourth 
Month,  1919,  Milton  Mills,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year;  a  member  and 
Elder  of  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Earlham,  Iowa,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Fifth 

Month,  1919,  Susanna  E.  Ramsey,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  her  age; 
a  member  and  Elder  of  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Your  countrj'  needs  all  the  food  you  can  raise.  Save 
time  and  labor,  and  produce  larger  and  better  crops  by  using 

Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tools 

17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe  made, 
and-machine  whose  durable  construction  enables  a  man,  woman, 
boy  to  cultivate  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
Will  more  than  save  its  cost  the  first  season  in  time  and  labor 
saved, 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  Philadelphia 
72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doinj* 
actual  farm  and  garden  work,  and 
describes  over  55  different  tools, 
including  Seeders,  Wheel-  Hoes, 
Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-, 
Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding 
Cultivators.  Write  postal  for  it 
today ) 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.        Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE    LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D,  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

DNDERTAER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals* 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL    PAPERS—/*//  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  onlp 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R,  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ARTS 


1  ^Optician^ 
Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
B«U — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchwotth        TJHPHONESi  )  race'ooI4' 


HL  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


^MONTHLY  FOLDER 

mailed  out  regularly,  will 
keep  y  ou  in  touch  with  your 
prospects  and  bring  in  the 
business.  We'll  tell  you 
how — and  prepare  and 
print  them  for  you. 
Put  us  to  the  test! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia 
J.  Linton  Engle,  President 


Five  New  Issues 

We  own  and  offer  the  following  high 
grade  securities  returning  attractive 
yields  : 

Yield  about 

5.50 
5.50 
5.60 
5.80 
6.75 

A  wide  selection  in  State  and  Municipal  issues 
at  prices  to  yield  from  4.30  to  5%. 


Morris  &  Co.  1st  Mtge  4^'s 
Trinity  Bigs.  Corp.  1st  Mtge  5^'s 
Province  of  Ontario  Cpn.  5's 
Cuba  Railroad  1st  Mtge  5's 
Northern  Ohio  7-yr  6's  Sec'd  Notes 


The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SO  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  20S4X 

WIT  J  JAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone: — Filbert  2600. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J 


A  family  Haass  e)  EstaHithrJ  Rtputatton 
6pm  Thnuthout  tkt  Ysar 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test  ? 


We  offer — 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company.  First  Mortgage  5% 
Bonds  due  1966  to  yield  about  534%. 

Income  from  these  well  secured  bonds  is  free  from 
Penna.  State  Tax  and  Normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 
Net  Earning  reported  as  being  twice  interest  charges. 


WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL/S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M— — —  IIISI  ■— — — 

JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  M  Sprue*  164« 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWattera 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ™Z  CARPETS 

Domestic         -.-       -.-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8s  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


Haverford  College 

HAVERFORD,  PA. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  College,  a 
Meeting  for  Worship,  to  which  are  invited  all  Haver- 
fordians  who  are  Friends  or  who  are  in  unity  with 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  Roberts  Hall,  Haverford  Col- 
lege, on  First-day,  Sixth  Month  15,  1919,  at  3  P.  M. 
After  the  Meeting  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  for 
free  discussion,  when  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  gain  a 
new  sense  of  our  spiritual  and  intellectual  fellowship 
and  of  the  united  service  we  may  render  our  Society 
and  College  through  our  common  experience  and  loyalty. 
John  B.  Gabeett,         Alfred  G.  Scattebgood 
George  M.  Waeneb,     Francis  R.  Taylor, 
A.  Morris  Cabey,         Carroll  T.  Brown, 
Alfbed  C.  Garrett,      M.  Albert  Linton, 
Morris  E.  Leeds,         Alfred  Lowby. 


SQUIRREL  INN 

Twilight  Park,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Open  Fifth  Month  20  to  Tenth  Month  20 
Special  Rates  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Months 

Managers:    A.  Foulke  Pim, 
M.  F.  Wistar. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  MAGAZINE 

It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  work  for 
a  living.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  self-confidence, 
enthusiasm,  and  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  its  read- 
ers. It  will  bring  a  closer  and  a  kindlier  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employee.  Sub- 
scription price,  $2.00  per  year.  Subscription  solicitors 
wanted,  good  commission.  Write  J.  MULLOWNEY, 
5506  Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — A  position  where  electrical  engineering 
education  and  experience  will  be  of  value.  Now 
Sec'y  of  Alien  Relief  Committee,  college  graduate,  age  26. 

A.  J.  Vail, 

304  Arch  Street,  Phila. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  plants,  John  Baer  and  Chalk's 
Early  Jewel ;  Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market 
and  Charleston  Wakefield — all  large,  strong,  field-grown. 
50c.  per  100,  prepaid,  $2.00  per  1,000,  collect. 

Ruth  W.  Copeland, 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


WANTED  for  Friends'  Indian  School,  Tuneaassa,  New 
York — two  experienced  teachers,  also  a  young  man 
to  have  care  of  the  boys  and  to  teach  manual  training. 
Those  who  feel  drawn  to  this  service  may  apply  to 
Anna  Walton,  Moylan,  Penna., 
Chairman  of  Instruction  Committee,  or 
William  Biddle,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Philada., 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


WANTED — A  Friends'  family  of  three  adults  would 
like  to  take  charge  of  a  suburban  home  during  the 
summer  while  the  owners  are  away. 

Address  R.  S.  F., 
Care  "  The  Friend,"  207  Walnut  Place. 


WANTED — In  a  suburban  town  a  few  miles  away,  a 
woman  as  companion  and  helper;  pleasant  surround- 
ings. A  good  home.  Address.  "  P,"  office  of  The  Friend, 
207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


A FRIEND  going  to  England  about  21  June  on  busi- 
ness, is  prepared  to  undertake  commissions  for  oth- 
ers. Reply  to  H.  T.,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place, 
Pliiladelphia. 


WANTED — A  Friend  to  act  as  stenographer  and  gen- 
eral assistant  in  the  office  of  Germantown  Friends' 
School  from  Ninth  Month  1st  to  tha  following  Sixth 
Month  30th.    Prompt  application  should  be  made  to 
Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Principal, 
Germantown  Friends'  School,  Germantown,  Phila. 


WANTED  for  the  Eighth  Month,  1919,  reliable  adult 
caretakers  for  home  in  Germantown  Attractive 
surroundings.  Address,  G,  office  of  The  Friend,  207 
Walnut  Place,  Phila. 
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J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor. 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failurt  promptly  to  renew  o  subscription  is  not  rega'ded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends' 
Committee  by  the  following: 

Edward  W.  Marshall 
Editor 

AND 

Alfred  Lowry  Edith  Stratton 

Jane  Moon  Snipes  Alice  Trimble 

Associates 


SMUGNESS.  -  ' 

The  recent  Westtown  Alumni  Reunion  was  a  most  success- 
ful occasion.  There  was  an  excellent  attendance  at  the  morn- 
ing meeting  in  the  big  tent.  The  speakers  were  carefully 
chosen  and  had  prepared  their  addresses  with  equal  care. 
Loyalty  to  our  School  and  to  the  best  for  which  it  stands  was 
manifest  throughout.  Many  times  there  rang  out  spontan- 
eous and  sincere  applause  as  some  new  scheme  for  Westtown's 
betterment  was  broached,  or  the  old  ideal  once  more  held  up 
to  us.  Hope  was  expressed  that  Westtown  might  come  to 
mean  for  all  American  Quakerdom  what  it  now  means  to  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting. 

Yet  some  of  us  from  Philadephia  (who  are  marvellously 
quick  at  finding  fault!)  were  not  entirely  satisfied  at  the  way 
these  ideals  and  hopes  were  sometimes  expressed.  We  could 
not  help  wondering  whether,  if  there  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing any  parents,  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  a  little  "on  the 
fence"  as  to  sending  their  children  to  Westtown  next  term, 
they  might  not  be  repelled  somewhat  by  the  ever-recurring 
pagans  of  praise  sung  to  "our  Philadelphia  method." 

Those  who  have  been  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
actual  internal  administration  of  Westtown  would  probably 
be  least  likely  to  laud  unduly  "our  Philadelphia  methods." 
Their  exact  knowledge  of  conditions  would  probably  lead  them 
to  be  a  little  reticent  on  the  subject,  feeling  how  far  short  of 
realization  were  their  ideals  for  the  best  life  of  the  School. 


They  would  not  so  much  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  as 
they  would  desire  that  those  methods  might  be  less  talked 
about  and  more  earnestly  applied,  so  that  the  finished  product 
might  come  nearer  to  being  what  we  all  long  for. 

Just  as  the  Philadelphia  section  talks  of  "our  Philadelphia 
method"  as  if  it  were  something  quite  superior  in  itself,  so 
Friends  as  a  body  tend  to  talk  about  Quakerism  in  the  same 
manner:  without  regard  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
fruit  produced  by  that  or  some  other  system.  If  we  have 
something  fine  (and  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  have)  let  us 
share  it  with  as  many  as  we  can,  not  just  guard  it  as  a  precious 
heirloom.  If  we  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  worth  while,  we 
won't  have  to  talk  it  up;  if  we  can't,  talking  about  it  won't 
help  much. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  among  ourselves,  that  "the  world 
is  looking  to  Friends  in  this  time  of  trial  and  turmoil."  Those 
who  have  traveled  farthest  about  the  world  during  the  past 
five  years  have  probably  been  least  conscious  of  any  such 
wistful  regard.  We  must  learn  how  to  "stand  aside  and 
watch  ourselves  go  by."  In  spite  of  any  glorious  history,  in 
spite  of  a  few  great  figures  of  the  past  or  present,  in  spite  of 
the  truths  we  believe  we  have  been  entrusted  to  proclaim,  we 
are  but  a  tiny  band,  who  in  rather  mediocre  fashion  expound 
ideals  which  we  ourselves  fall  sadly  short  of. 

The  only  place  where  "the  world"  really  is  "looking  to 
Friends"  is  in  those  sections  of  devastated  Europe  where  so 
many  are  trying  to  live  out  something,  without  much  talk 
about  it.  Those  who  are  working  there  would  probably  be 
among  the  last  to  feel  a  conscious  superiority  to  the  world  at 
large.  Their  sense  of  proportion  is  being  developed.  And 
when  they  return,  will  they  be  satisfied  to  find  themselves 
plunged  once  more  into  much  the  same  smug  atmosphere  they 
left? 

They  will  realize  that  the  upheaval  of  these  years  of  war  has 
by  no  means  ceased,  that  we  shall  need,  all  of  us,  to  have  every 
faculty  alert,  as  we  face  the  years  ahead.  We  dare  not  doze 
forever,  smiling  complacently  in  our  sleep.  We  hear  about 
"giving  until  it  hurts."  We  must  learn  how  to  give  our  lives 
in  the  same  way,  how  to  throw  ourselves  whole-souledly  into 
something.  Sitting  on  committees  is  not  enough.  I  wonder 
if  we  don't  sometimes  think  it  is  enough? 

"Awake,  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead:  and 
Christ  will  give  thee  light!"  But  only  on  condition  that  we 
want  light  hard  enough,  that  we  really  are  not  content  with 
this  gloom  in  which  we  grope,  and  that  we  have  some  definite 
intention  of  minding  the  I  ighl  when  it  comes. 

A.  L 

 — ^ — — ^— 

NEW  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR. 
The  Young  Friends'  Committee  has  the  pleasure  of  announc- 
ing the  addition  to  its  Editorial  Hoard  of  Alfred  I  owrv.  jusl 
returned  from  relief  work  abroad, 
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POSSIBILITIES  FOR  SERVICE  ABROAD. 

[This  paper  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the 
Moorestown  Young  Friends'  Conference  reported  elsewhere  in 
this  number. — Eds. J 

Experts  in  their  subjects  have  dealt  with  the  other  questions 
of  the  afternoon.  But  is  it  not  an  indictment  upon  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  that  we  number  so  few  experts  on  "foreign 
Missions"  among  us?  One  or  another  of  the  following  quali- 
fications seem  to  me  to  be  essential  to  the  expert  handling  of 
this  subject.  Either  the  speaker  should  be  a  returned  mission- 
ary, a  person  prepared  to  become  one,  or  one  whose  main 
purpose  in  life  is  the  promotion  of  foreign  missionary  effort — ■ 
a  person  with  a  passion  for  missions.  How  many  of  us  can 
answer  "here"  to  a  roll  call  of  that  kind?  Perhaps  if  we  at- 
tempt to  answer,  sincerely,  a  few  questions  regarding  the 
reasons  for  the  urgent  call  to  such  service  we  may  trace  to  its 
source  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  our  apparent  lack  of  zeal: 
Why  foreign  missions  at  all?  The  following  answers  suggest 
themselves : — 

1.  Jesus  commanded  this  service:  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

2.  Certain  prophecies,  some  believe,  will  not  be  fulfilled 
until  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  desperate  need  for  spiritual  help  manifested  by  the 
exceeding  unrest  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Is  any  one  of  these  answers  sufficiently  dynamic  to  account 
for  the  marvellous  missionary  effort  of  all  ages?  Would  any- 
one of  these  be  sufficient  to  drive  you  to  a  distant  place  for 
life  service?  Isn't  the  root  of  the  matter  here — having  known 
the  love  of  God,  the  fellowship  of  Jesus,  and  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fill  and  satisfy  every  need  of  our 
lives,  we  are  impelled  to  share  that  joy  and  privilege  with  others. 
There  is  nothing  so  dynamic  as  love.  The  very  essence  of 
its  life  is  giving  life.  The  spirit-filled  life  is  full  of  the  passion 
for  service.  Therefore  may  we  not  say,  that  while  there  are 
many  serviceable  lives  that  are  not  spirit-filled — there  cannot 
be  a  spirit-filled  life  which  is  not  serviceable.  There  then  is 
at  least  one  essential  for  this  missionary  zeal,  which,  as  a 
Society,  we  lack.  Another  attribute  which  is  underrated 
and  largely  undeveloped  in  us  both  individually  and  as  a 
group,  is  imagination.  It  should  impel  to  action  to  feel 
vividly  the  utter  emptiness  of  effort,  the  almost  complete  lack 
of  purpose  in  lives  that  are  haunted  by  the  fear  of  evil  spirits, 
whose  daily  devotions  are  but  incantations  against  the  hover- 
ing host,  and  whose  supreme  hope  is  to  become  without  will, 
absorbed  in  the  great  mysterious  spirit  that  controls  the  uni- 
verse. A  loving,  forgiving  God  is  not  conceived  of  outside 
the  Christian  revelation. 

As  we  add  to  our  conception  of  the  ideal  "missionary"  let 
us  examine  our  reaction  to  that  word.  Does  it  suggest  to 
anyone  of  us  a  frail,  anemic  person,  a  saint  of  peculiar  quality, 
but  whose  intellectual  endowments  are  not  of  a  high  order,  and 
whose  normal  level  of  life  does  not  rise  above  patience  and 
resignation?  Possibly  that  was  the  usual  implication  fifty 
years  ago,  but  lest  the  suggestion  persists  let  us  substitute  the 
word  "  Messenger." 

Our  ideal  messenger  then  is  a  spirit  on  fire  with  love  and 
with  an  imagination  kindled  at  the  same  source.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  must  be  prepared  for  service  by  education,  and  it  is 
well  if  he  is  an  expert  in  at  least  one  direction.  Physically 
he  should  be  strong,  and  temperamentally  he  should  be  op- 
timistic. In  other  words,  the  best  of  his  kind  should  be  this 
messenger  of  God  to  the  distant  places  of  the  earth.  All  this 
applies  equally  to  the  serviceable  person  whose  work  is  at 
home.  The  type  of  person  qualified  to  carry  the  good  news 
abroad  differs  in  no  essential  from  him  who  carries  it  to  the 
needy  in  his  own  land.  The  geographical  difference  in  the 
field  limits  the  foreign  service  perforce.  To  the  majority  of 
people  the  pre-eminent  call  of  duty  is  to  those  at  home.  But 
I  wish  we  might  rid  our  minds  of  the  sentimentality  and  mis- 
conception that  influence  our  thought  of  foreign  service. 

The  doors  of  the  non-Christian  countries  are  standing  open 


— opportunities  are  clamoring  for  recognition.  Jean  Kenyon 
Mackenzie  writes  the  following  of  her  beloved  Africa: 

"It  is  Saturday  morning.  The  white  woman  of  Efulen 
station  is  making  a  spice  cake.  The  little  bark  kitchen  hangs 
like  a  bird  cage  upon  the  brink  of  the  hill  among  the  wooded 
hills— the  little  wooded  mountains  of  the  Kamerun  range. 
The  missionary  might,  if  she  choose,  look  across  blue  valleys 
and  crowding  peaks  to  the  west  and  tell  her  heart  that  by  fifty 
miles  of  such  country  one  comes  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
where  are  settlements  of  white  people. 

"  Presently  there  appear  in  the  clearing  by  the  kitchen  win- 
dow a  man  and  a  woman.  Not  strange  to  the  missionary's 
eyes,  for  all  the  fantastic  head  dress  and  the  brass  anklets  and 
the  great  collar  of  brass  and  the  strong  purple  net  of  tattoo; 
for  all  these — just  man  and  woman. 

"'She  has  come  to  confess,'  says  the  man,  indicating  his 
wife  with  a  wave  of  his  spear,  and  the  woman  looks  up  at  the 
kitchen  window  with  a  kind  of  timid  appeal.  'Wait  under 
the  eaves,'  says  the  missionary  with  a  last  stab  at  the  spice  cake. 

"Presently  under  the  shade  of  the  eaves  the  women  sit 
together,  knee  to  knee,  brown  woman's  knee  against  white 
woman's  knee,  brown  face  intent  upon  white  face,  while  about 
them  falls  the  peace  of  the  forest  morning,  pierced  with  the 
call  of  birds  

"  They  pray  together  and  they  part,  to  meet  perhaps  from  day 
to  day,  or  not,  perhaps,  to  meet  again.  For  the  woman  goes 
before  her  husband  down  the  brown  path  into  the  magic  forest. 

"There  are  days  when  the  white  woman  hears  many  such 
women.  In  these  days  of  great  awakening  among  the  inland 
people,  the  minister  has  come  to  share  with  whatever  lay  mis- 
sionaries are  available  the  hearing  of  confessions.  There  are 
days  in  every  month  when  the  little  company  at  this  station 
gather  at  the  table  pale  and  heedless  of  their  food,  while  the 
crowd  waits  upon  them  in  the  clearing  between  the  houses. 
From  sunrise  until  sunset  of  such  days  the  white  people  and 
the  black  people  speak  together  of  the  things  of  God  and  the 
needs  of  the  soul.  Then  the  one  permanent  white  woman 
which  our  short-handed  mission  has  allowed  this  station,  and 
that  other  white  woman  who  is  spared  first  from  one  and  then 
from  another  station,  hold  a  kind  of  clinic.  Widows  and 
childless  women  and  women  bereaved  of  their  children  and 
sad  young  wives  of  old  head-men,  and  little  girls  who  have 
been  sold  to  such — one  by  one  these  come  into  her  room  for 
their  portion. 

" '  I  have  met  grief,'  sighs  one. 

"'  I  am  quick  to  speak  evil,"  sighs  another. 

" '  I  think  I  could  be  good  if  my  husband  were  a  Christian, 
but  he  has  the  power  to  spoil  my  heart.' 

'"It  is  a  beautiful  word  that  we  shall  meet  our  little  ones 
who  have  died.  I  have  said  in  my  heart  I  shall  arise  and  follow 
after  them  to  the  town  of  God.' 

'"True,  I  have  done  much  evil,  all  evil  things  I  know  and 
have  done,  but  I  have  thrown  them  all  down  the  river;  I  have 
done  with  them  forever.' 

"This  last  optimism  is  a  path  making  off  into  the  bush- 
there  are  so  many  such  paths.  The  shepherdess  knows  them 
well.    .    .  . 

"After  such  a  day  the  missionary  looks  down  upon  the 
forest  with  yearning.  So  many  women  lie  down  in  so  many 
villages — all  invisible  under  the  magic  cloak  of  it.  Among 
all  those  little  villages  there  is  none  where  she  would  not  be 
welcome.  In  every  one  there  are  cabins  where  she  would 
have  a  place  by  the  fire  and  a  part  in  the  peanut  porridge, 
while  a  happy  hostess,  sweeping  the  floor  in  her  honor,  would 
call  out  to  her  neighbors:  'Come  see.    I  have  a  great  guest!' 

'"The  words  of  God  have  come  to  our  town  to-day,'  they 
would  say. 

"This  beautiful  knowledge  is  a  burden  to  the  heart  of  the 
white  woman,  walking  by  herself  in  the  evening,  looking  down 
in  the  moonlight  upon  the  secret  forest.  For  well  she  knows 
that  she  is  not  equal  to  these  things.  Very  well  she  knows 
that  at  none  of  the  stations  of  her  mission  is  there  a  force 
equal  to  these  things. 
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"Every  day  of  their  lives  in  the  little  clearing  above  that 
forest  of  opportunity,  the  white  men  and  women  listen  for  the 
sound  of  beautiful  feet  upon  the  paths  in  the  mountains." 

India,  with  its  uncounted  villages,  where  the  natives  live 
hungry,  spirit-haunted  lives  should  appeal  to  the  agricultural 
experts  among  us — for  is  it  necessary  that  thousands  should 
die  every  \  ear  of  starvation  in  that  abundantly  fertile  country? 
rhe  circumscribed  and  empty  lives  of  many  of  the  high  caste 
women  of  the  cities  and  the  enormous  body  of  Eurasians,  out- 
cast alike  by  Indians  and  Europeans,  call  for  enlightenment 
and  hope  and  education  from  their  Western  sisters.  Siam  is 
a  unique  opportunity  for  the  professionally  trained  woman, 
because  the  status  of  women  is  recognized  there  and  she  is 
admitted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  law. 

China  presents  the  sad  picture  of  a  republic — so-called — 
without  Christian  enlightenment.  Its  population  is  so  enor- 
mous that  it  is  computed  that  every  fourth  child  that  is  born 
is  Chinese.  The  South  American  States  that  lie  so  close  to 
our  doors  are  suffering  under  a  depraved  and  perverted  form 
of  Catholicism,  of  which  we  know  nothing  here.  And  our  own 
Japan — for  lbaraki  Ken  (with  its  million  inhabitants)  has 
been  apportioned  to  Friends  for  evangelization — is  in  imminent 
danger  of  embracing  western  vices,  as  well  as  the  peculiarly 
Oriental  ones  it  possesses,  but  without  the  leavening  grace  of 
Christianity.  A  young  man  to  take  up  the  secretarial  work 
Herbert  Nicholson  has  had  to  give  up,  and  a  man  and  his 
wife  to  take  the  places  of  the  Colemans,  are  desperately  needed 
by  our  own  missions  in  Tokio  and  Mito.  And  I  am  told  at 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street  that  Russia  is  the  great  field  for  future 
Reconstruction  work.  They  are  needing  young  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  devote  many  years  to  service  there. 

But  lest  the  multiple  needs  and  extent  of  the  field  are  over- 
whelming let  us  take  heart  of  hope  in  the  thought  that  every 
trained  Western  leader  is  a  dynamo  of  influence  that  reaches 
far.  He  is  the  root  from  which  branches  of  native  effort  take 
life  and  spread  to  all  corners  of  the  earth.  I  quote  from  a 
pamphlet  on  China:  "One  doctor  in  his  lifetime  may  become 
a  hundred  doctors.  In  another  generation  ten  from  that 
hundred  going  themselves  into  medical  schools,  may  become 
a  thousand — the  line  increases  indefinitely — until  all  China  is 
filled  with  the  salvation  of  Christian  healing."  Therefore, 
perhaps,  if  one  wants  to  make  his  life  count  for  the  most  in 
actual  work  accomplished  and  in  definite  results  seen,  he  should 
choose  now  the  field  of  foreign  service.  For  the  trail  has 
been  blazed  by  pioneers  who  toiled  with  few  apparent  results, 
while  to  us  has  been  given  the  unspeakable  joy  of  being  able 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  to  sow  seeds  that  ripen 
more  quickly  than  they  dreamed  was  possible. 

The  various  methods  of  missionary  effort  are  so  familiar 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  them — the  educational, 
the  medical,  and  the  purely  evangelistic.  Another  kind  has 
always  appealed  to  me  as  being  at  least  worth  trying  by  some 
adventurous  spirit.  Might  not  the  simple  living  of  a  normal 
Christian  life,  self-supported,  by  an  individual  or  group  have 
some  advantages  over  the  usual  mission  station  which  must 
always  be  more  or  less  apart  from  the  native  life  about  it? 
Of  course,  disadvantages  suggest  themselves  at  once— it 
would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  those  at  home  to  have  fewer  foreign 
outlets  for  their  dollars,  and  only  under  certain  favorable 
climatic  conditions  would  this  kind  of  life  be  possible  to  the 
Occidental.  But  where  it  would  be  physically  possible,  might 
not  the  witness  to  Christian  ideals  in  the  act  of  earning  that 
self-support  be  a  very  powerful  if  silent  one?  A  person  living 
in  that  way  would  be  less  open  to  the  temptation  to  impose 
Western  civilization — so-called — upon  his  neighbors.  Western 
civilization  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  influenced  by  the  fruits  of 
Christian  thought  is  crude  and  blatant  compared  to  that  of  the 
East — which  was  old  two  thousand  years  before  Christ  was 
born.  Our  definite  aim  is  to  carry  the  good  news  of  God's 
love,  and  to  show  forth  the  sweetness  and  light  that  are  the 
outgrowths  of  it.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible, 
should  we  attempt  to  impose  also  our  manners,  our  habits,  our 
speech,  our  history,  our  business  methods,  our  feverish  haste, 


the  multiplicity  of  detail  in  our  daily  lives,  or  in  fact,  anything 
that  is  ours  which  does  not  obviously  make  for  better  and 
truer  living!  The  ethical  standards  and  institutions  which 
are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  Christian  teaching,  and  Western 
habits  of  life  have  often  been  confused,  but  the  relative  de- 
sirability between  them  is  rapidly  being  recognized.  Briefly 
to  summarize:  we  have  sketched  an  ideal  messenger  of  God — 
glanced  at  some  of  the  fields  he  may  work  in — and  outlined 
some  methods  of  service  in  those  fields.  May  we  do  less  than 
ask  in  singleness  of  purpose  and  simplicity  of  heart  whether 
it  is  in  God's  plan  that  a  part  in  this  service  is  for  us? 

Rachel  R.  Cadbury. 


NEW  WORDS  FOR  OLD. 

In  this  time  of  progress  when  everyone  is  crying,  "  Forward ! 
Let  us  grow,  let  us  change,  let  us  advance!"  one  phase  of  life 
has  been  neglected.  Our  vocabularies  have  not  kept  pace 
with  our  other  activities.  In  our  hurry  we  forget  that  words 
grow  old  quickly,  that  they  need  rest  and  change.    Listen  now: 

"In  this  time  of  'world  conflict'".  Poor  old  "world  con- 
flict!" I  plead  for  his  release!  Let  him  have  a  vacation  and 
substitute  "Holocaust,"  at  least  during  the  Summer  months! 

"  I'll  'get  in  touch  with'  John.    This  is  a  'vital'  matter." 

"Get  in  touch  with"  is  tottering  along  feebly.  "Vital" 
lost  his  individuality  long  ago,  yet  he  is  still  kept  in  the  traces, 
a  faithful  servitor  bearing  diverse  burdens.  He  has  many 
team-mates.  Good  old  "inspiring"  and  "life  of  service," 
"vision,"  and  "earnestly,"  even  "dynamic,"  are  still  in  use. 
With  a  total  lack  of  sympathy  we  drag  them  out  day  after 
day  and  make  them  bear  the  load  of  long  and  tedious  conversa- 
tions. They  have  labored  faithfully  at  their  task.  Let  us 
try  in  the  future  to  spare  them  the  responsibilities  of  everyday 
life. 

There  are  many  ready  to  fill  their  places.  Sprightly  little 
"stimulating"  might  substitute  for  "inspiring,"  plain  "work" 
for  "life  of  service."  Perhaps  an  uncultivated  word  like 
"  living"  might  give  "  vital "  a  chance  to  relax  for  a  moment. 

I  urge  that  everyone  keep  an  open  ear  for  decrepit  parts  of 
speech.  There  are  many,  many  more  than  the  few  which  I 
have  mentioned.  They  are  crying  to  be  freed.  Young  words 
are  crowding  forward,  eager  for  a  place  in  our  vocabularies. 
Open  your  minds  to  them,  give  them  work  to  do  and  let  the 
worn-out  hacks  slip  away  to  a  well-earned  repose. 

A.  T. 


WHY  IS  IT? 

If  Quakerism 

Is  really  a  revival  of  Early  Christianity, 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  but  a  handful 

After  centuries  of  opportunity? 
Is  it  only  because 

We  have  disowned  so  many  members  in  the  past 

For  reasons  which  would  now  be  overlooked; 

Or  because  of  secessions  from  our  midst? 
Or  can  it  be 

That  we  have  kept  our  precious  heritage 

Too  much  to  ourselves,  admired  it  overmuch. 

And  locked  it  in  a  drab-colored  jewel  case 

Until  it  has  nearly  lost  its  brightness? 
And  that  we  are  so  fearful 

Of  proselyting,  that  we  have  shut  our  eyes 

To  the  great  white  harvest  field 

Of  unchurched  men  and  women  all  around  US,  who  need 

To  know  Christ? 
Is  it  because  our  ministry  is  focussed 

In  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  while  the  membership  .tt  large 

Feels  a  sense  of  irresponsibility 

In  the  spiritual  life  of  the  meeting? 
Or  because 

Our  religion  lacks  warm  imagination,  the  parent  of  faith. 
And  we  arc  become  too  coldly  intellectual? 
And  are  we  buzzing  around 
Absorbed  in  petty  matters  and  deceiving  ourselves 
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[nto  supposing  that  we  are  doing  something  important, 

Mistaking  the  material  shadow  for  the  spiritual  substance? 
Or  may  it  also  be  (whisper  it  softly) 

That  we  are  too  prosperous — the  careful  thrifty  Friend 

Is  now  so  well-to-do  that  worldly  possessions 

Partly  obscure  his  vision  of  riches  in  Heaven? 
Is  it  because  we  pray  aloud  and  preach 

At  times  in  Old  English  phrases  which  sound 

So  strange  and  unmeaning  to  many  persons 

That  they  give  no  heed, 
Instead  of  imitating  Jesus 

And  using  words  and  illustrations 

Based  on  everyday  experience,  which  strike  home 

Because  they  are  understood? 
Is  it  because  our  Society  lacks 

A  message  for  these  men  and  women  of  to-day 

Who  demand  a  religion  of  action,  to  which 

They  can  give  themselves  whole-heartedly? 
Or,  are  we  losing  touch  with  Christ? 

Are  we  professing  zeal  we  do  not  feel  within? 

Are  we  fifty  per  cent.  Christians? 

Do  we  pray  enough? 
And  although  we  claim  to  be  Friends 

Do  we  actually  seek  and  follow  His  guidance 

In  our  everyday  affairs 

As  did  the  first  Friends? 
Are  we  truly  dedicating  our  lives  to  Him 

In  proper  measure? 

Ask  ourselves  these  questions 

And  find  out,  each  for  himself, 

Whether  they  are  pertinent  or  not? 
Remember! 

That  handful  of  Early  Christians 

Fresh  from  their  Pentecostal  experience 

Did  not  dwindle  in  numbers. 
That  handful  was  the  mustard  seed 

From  which  a  great  tree  grew. 

If  Quakerism 

Is  really  a  revival  of  Early  Christianity 
Why  is  it  that  we  are  but  a  handful 
After  centuries  of  opportunity? 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  LABOR. 

"The  Social  Order,"  how  frequently  the  words  are  on  our 
lips,  but  how  deeply  has  the  longing  to  bring  about  a  better 
social  order  been  planted  in  our  hearts?  Is  this  desire  an 
actual  part  of  our  daily  thinking?  Above  all,  does  it  find  a 
place  in  our  prayer  life? 

As  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  we  hesitate  to  lay  too 
much  importance  on  the  formal  prayers  used  by  members  of 
other  Christian  bodies,  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  power 
and  the  strength  in  words  such  as  these  that  follow.  They  are 
used  by  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  of  which 
Richard  Roberts  is  pastor  and  were  written  by  Percy  Dearmer, 
D.  D.,  of  England. 

The  service  is  called  "Intercession  for  the  Social  Need." 
Space  prevents  our  giving  it  all;  but,  after  emphasizing  in  a 
few  simple  sentences  the  humility  of  the  birth  and  life  of 
Jesus,  the  all-inclusiveness  of  His  kingdom  "in  whom  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  one,"  it  takes  up  in  succession  the 
groups  of  people  for  whom  we  have  so  often  only  a  casual 
thought.  Then  it  continues: 

"We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  mighty  and  pitiful,  that  Thou 
wilt  guide,  protect,  and  inspire  all  those  who  toil  and  labor 
truly  to  get  their  own  living. 

"  For  men  who  face  peril, 

"  For  women  who  suffer  pain, 

"  For  those  who  till  the  earth, 

"For  those  who  tend  machinery, 

"  For  those  who  strive  in  deep  waters, 

"  For  those  who  venture  in  far  countries, 


"  For  those  who  work  in  offices  and  warehouses, 
"For  those  who  labor  at  furnaces  and  in  factories, 
"  For  those  who  toil  in  mines, 
"  For  those  who  buy  and  sell, 
"For  those  who  keep  house, 
"For  those  who  train  children, 
"  For  those  who  live  by  strength  of  arm, 
■  "For  all  who  live  by  cunning  of  hand, 
"  For  all  who  control,  rule,  or  employ." 
To  quote  another  paragraph: 

"And  for  all  those  who  are  poor  and  broken  and  oppressed: 

"  For  all  those  whose  labor  is  without  hope, 

"  For  all  those  whose  labor  is  without  honor, 

"  For  all  those  whose  labor  is  without  interest, 

"  For  those  who  have  too  little  leisure, 

"  For  those  who  are  underpaid, 

"For  those  who  work  in  dangerous  trades, 

"  For  those  who  cannot  find  work, 

"For  those  who  will  not  work, 

"  For  those  who  have  no  home, 

"  For  prisoners  and  outcasts, 

"  For  all  the  victims  of  lust, 

"  For  all  who  are  intemperate  or  luxurious, 

"  For  all  who  are  sick  or  hungry." 

"We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  Good  Lord." 

We  all  come,  while  uniting  in  such  prayer,  a  little  nearer  to 
really  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  We  are  bearing  his 
burden  and  laying  it  before  our  Father  in  heaven.  We  have 
acknowledged  part  of  our  share  of  responsibility  for  his  need. 

Again,  suppose  one  of  "those  who  labor  without  hope"  or 
one  "who  cannot  find  work"  should  slip  by  chance  into  a 
group  who  were  making  his  need  their  special  prayer.  A  link 
would  be  formed  between  him  and  them,  the  hunger  in  his 
heart  might  be  more  readily  satisfied,  the  charm  between  his 
world  and  theirs  would  grow  less,  for  he  would  know  then 
that  they  really  cared. 

Rebecca  Carter. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 


THOSE  OUTSIDE  OUR  BORDER. 

When  we  say  that  we  are  afraid  that  Westtown  will  lose  its 
vital  message  of  Quakerism  upon  admitting  those  with  only 
one  parent  "a  member,"  I  believe  we  are  revealing  a  serious 
weakness  of  faith.  We  are  showing  a  lack  of  faith  in  God  and 
are  doubting  His  interest  in  the  endurance  of  our  Quaker 
message;  we  are  exhibiting  a  lack  of  faith  in  those  who  would 
ask  to  be  admitted,  and  we  are  displaying  a  lack  of  faith  in 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  body  of  members  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  We  are  doubting  that  our  message  is  so  vital  and 
so  strong,  that  it  will  endure  if  we  allow  those  who  are  not 
members  to  live  in  the  same  buildings,  to  study  in  the  same 
class-rooms,  and  to  worship  in  the  same  groups  with  those 
who  are  members.    Such  fears  are  a  sign  of  our  weakness. 

Just  what  is  the  peculiar  message  that  God  desires  us  to 
contribute  to  the  world  which  many  feel  we  are  so  in  danger  of 
losing  if  we  admit  those  with  only  one  parent  a  member?  I 
wish  that  there  might  be  a  number  of  articles  by  Young  Friends 
such  as  the  series  on  "Christ — An  Honest  and  Positive  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  stating  as  clearly  and  as  definitely  the  peculiar 
Quaker  belief  that  Westtown  should  help  in  teaching. 

Friends  are  no  longer  alone  in  declaring  that  the  life  which 
satisfies  is  based  upon  simplicity  and  service  for  others,  nor 
are  we  alone  in  advocating  the  practice  of  love  and  justice  in 
the  world.  The  need  of  our  giving  more  thought  and  more 
attention  to  the  application  of  these  principles  could  scarcely 
be  greater  than  it  is  now. 

I  believe  that  what  we  need  particularly  to  develop  and  to 
demonstrate  to  others  is  our  belief  in  a  church  service  which 
places  upon  everyone  present  an  equal  responsibility  in  the 
reception  and  the  expression  of  God's  message,  instead  of 
making  this  the  business  of  one  or  two  men  of  the  church. 
If  those  of  us  who  have  been  born  into  membership  do  our 
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pan  1  do  not  believe  that  the  presence  at  Westtown  of  a  few 
children  with  only  one  parent  a  member  who  are  eager  to 
attend,  will  hinder  our  efforts  to  make  this  important  element 
of  our  message  more  live  and  more  vital.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  believe,  that  if  we  admit  these  children  we  are  widening  our 
opportunity  to  spread  our  message  and  are  venturing  to  accept 
a  needed  challenge  to  the  vitality  of  our  methods  and  our 
mission. 

Lauretta  P.  James. 


THE  WAY  TO  PEACE. 

[The  paper  bearing  the  above  title,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken,  was  written  by  a  young  Chinese  Chris- 
tian and  forwarded  to  us  by  Jane  C.  Balderston.  As  the  date 
will  indicate,  it  was  prepared  a  year  ago,  but  was  only  just 
released  to  us  by  the  censor.  We  are  printing  parts  of  it, 
even  at  this  late  date,  less  because  of  any  novel  ideas  it  con- 
tains than  to  show  how,  even  in  far-off  China,  there  are  cur- 
rents of  thought  running  nearly  parallel  to  those  of  many  of 
ours.  The  original  wording  is  left  practically  unchanged. — Eds.] 

The  most  popular  current  question  which  is  discussed  now- 
a-days  far  and  wide  is  certainly  that  of  "War  and  Peace." 
1  he  phases  of  the  question  itself  are  numerous  and  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  conviction  of  each  individual  person.  There 
are  those  who  are  interested  to  prosecute  the  war  indefinitely; 
there  are  those  who  are  desiring  peace  and  disarmament,  as 
soon  as  their  hope  is  attained  to,  solely  the  victory  of  the  war 
by  their  side;  there  are  those  who  are  simply  talking  about  it 
just  because  it  is  a  popular  question,  and  there  are  those  who 
see  that  war  is  definitely  against  humanity  and  are  devoted 
themselves  in  the  works  of  reconciliation.  Besides  these  there 
are  those  who  can  not  be  definitely  classified,  their  minds  being 
so  volatile  and  so  easily  subject  to  sudden  and  instantaneous 
changes.    .    .  . 

[Here  the  author  quotes  at  some  length  from  the  "  Medita- 
tions on  an  Ancient  Battlefield,"  by  Li  Hwa,  a  scholar  and 
statesman  of  the  seventh  century,  and  adds:] 

.  .  .  Though  races  are  different,  the  souls  are  just  the 
same.  Of  whatever  race  you  may  happen  to  be,  if  you  com- 
mand yourself  to  give  an  honest  eye  on  these  meditations,  you 
will  be  convinced  of  what  does  war  truly  mean  and  the  necessity 
of  peace.    .    .  . 

Many  may  criticize  and  condemn  that  these  meditations 
are  non-applicable  in  this  age.  But  just  imagine  the  modern 
warfare.  .  .  .  Back  of  us  we  have  the  support  of  all  our 
resources  of  wealth,  man-power,  modern  civilization  and  scien- 
tific invention.  .  .  .  The  dynamic  power  that  drives  the 
world  into  such  a  nerve-shattering  struggle  is  the  desire  for 
future  peace — "autocracy  must  be  conquered  by  democracy." 

But  as  far  as  my  conviction  goes,  this  seems  very  doubtful, 
for  peace  can  under  no  circumstances  be  procured  through 
sword.  Here  is  a  great  lesson  for  us  to  learn,  for  Christ  con- 
quered the  world  by  love  instead  of  by  sword.  It  was  His 
love  to  His  Father  and  to  the  world  that  made  Him  most 
willingly  end  His  life  on  the  passionate  cross.  The  one  great 
aspect  of  our  Lord's  life  is  His  perfect  submission  to  God's 
will,  which  is  really  an  example  that  was  set  before  us  in  ordet^ 
to  teach  us  to  live  as  far  as  possible  a  similar  "approved  life." 
His  life  on  the  earth  presents  to  us  two  vivid  pictures,  one 
representing  His  duty  to  God  and  the  other  His  loving-kindness 
and  sacrifice  to  the  world.  ... 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  as  Christians.  .  .  .  To  be 
a  Christian  is  by  no  means  only  sufficient  to  join  ourselves  in 
our  regular  Christian  worship,  prayers,  to  say  our  creed  and 
to  maintain  our  outward  form.  The  supreme  task  is  to  live 
as  a  Christian.  .  .  .  It  is  our  failure  to  walk  in  His  way, 
therefore  we  are  to-day  dragged  into  war.  ... 

1  may  honestly  narrate,  that  1  am  born  heathen.  In  China, 
religion  is  so  heterogeneous,  but  why  I  take  Christianity? 
Ever  since  I  was  sensitive  enough  to  begin  to  distinguish  the 
things  in  the  world,  1  felt  there  was  constantly  a  voice  which  is 
a  centripetal  force  that  pulls  me  nearer  and  nearer  to  Him. 


By  honestly  answering  to  this  most  gracious  call,  which  I 
believe  firmly  is  the  voice  of  God,  I  began  to  search  for  the 
truth  and  to-day  I  am  one  of  the  converted.  I  am  sure  this 
most  gracious  voice  is  behind  everyone  in  the  world,  at  all 
seasons  and  at  all  whereabouts,  but  many  have  refused  to 
answer  to  it  or  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  inert  in  its  realiza- 
tion. .  .  .  May  each  of  us  be  converted  to  change  into 
or  to  accept  this  excellent  conviction  that  war  is  definitely 
against  the  spirit  of  love — love  of  God  and  love  of  mankind. 

.  .  It  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  our  honest  living  and  by 
our  constant  close  communion  with  Him.  And  the  next 
step  is  living.  This  is  not  only  so  with  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  but  was  also  proclaimed  by  our  great  sage 
Confucius.  For  he  said,  "He  who  wishes  for  his  country 
peace,  he  must  start  with  the  development  from  his  own  family, 
then  again  must  go  back  to  start  with  his  own  life,  but  after 
all  he  must  take  his  own  soul  as  the  initial  point."  This  is 
certainly  the  prescription  of  the  day.  For  when  the  individual 
parts  are  in  order,  certainly  the  great  mass  will  naturally  win 
its  excellence.    .    .  . 

Men  who  are  now  fighting  at  the  front,  who  are  willing  to 
give  up  their  lives  for  their  country  are  certainly  worthy  of 
commendation.  .  .  .  But  had  they  been  convicted  that 
there  is  another  noble  mode  of  living;  there  is  another  way  to 
do  their  duty  to  their  country;  and  there  is  another  means  to 
answer  to  the  call  of  self-sacrifice;  and  the  combination  of 
these  noble  calls  is  to  serve  God  and  to  live  peaceably,  for  by 
this  way  they  may  not  only  deliver  their  country  from  earthly 
bondage,  but  also  out  of  spiritual  slavery.  Then  I  am  sure 
they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  turn  to  Him.  Men's 
failure  to  such  realization  is  commonly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
privilege  to  serve  Him  is  so  common  and  open  to  all  that  we 
often  neglect  to  enjoy  it  or  through  the  unsoundness  of  our 
minds  we  become  too  insensitive.  Therefore  at  this  hour  of 
agony  and  disappointment,  many  become  so  dismayed  and 
so  pessimistic  that  they  often  forget  their  proper  duty  towards 
Him  and  groan  mournfully  that  in  this  world  there  is  absolutely 
no  hope  for  an  everlasting  peace.  .  .  .  These  persons 
forget  to  blame  their  own  inactiveness  and  negligence  to  find 
out  the  right  solution  and  merely  condemn  the  ungodliness 
of  those  who  are  now  contributing  themselves  in  this  great 
sacrifice.  Each  of  us  is  endowed  with  a  particular  spiritual 
gift  and  may  we  apply  it  always  conscientiously  and  consciously 
in  our  daily  living  and  to  its  best  advantage.    .    .  . 

May,  after  this  holocaust,  men's  hearts  be  purged  and 
renovated,  so  that  His  will  be  really  done  "on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven."  .  .  .  We  Chinese  are  known  from  our  tradi- 
tions as  the  most  peace-loving  people  in  the  world.  Though 
we  are  now  facing  so  many  misfortunes  in  our  own  country, 
we  hope  the  storm  will  be  soon  over  and  behind  the  cloud  is 
the  shining  sun.  Christianity  is  permeating  rapidly  into  the 
souls  of  our  people.  With  our  old  virtues  and  new  motives, 
the  world  will  find  that  in  this  land  there  are  also  many  who 
are  willing  to  pledge  all  their  efforts  and  with  even  sincerity 
and  zeal  to  work  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

Eli  Ernest  Lo. 

Santai,  Szechuan,  West  China,  Fifth  Month  10.  1918. 


THE  CAMP  FIRE  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Camp  Fire  Fellowship  of  Young  Friends,  scheduled  for 
Sixth  Month  6th,  at  Crum  Creek,  was  hold  instead  at  Media 
Meeting-house  on  account  of  the  weather.  I'ho  Box  Supper, 
supplemented  by  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ice  cream  cones, 
was  eaten  in  the  Lunch-room  and  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
grove  at  the  rear  of  the  meeting-house,  The  program  consisted 
of  a  short  address  by  our  new  Chairman,  Howard  G.  1  aylor; 
and  messages  from  George  M.  Warner,  who  had  been  asked  to 
speak  for  the  older  Friends,  and  Edith  Si  radon  for  the  \  oungor 
Friends.    An  account  of  the  meeting  follows 

"Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteOUSMSS 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.*'  HllS  text  WIS 
the  substance  of  the  opening  remarks  gi\  en  i>\  Howard  i  a)  kw . 
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the  new  Chairman  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  at  the 
meeting  on  Sixth  Month  6,  1919. 

Robert  Yarnall  gave  to  us  an  appropriate  analogy  of  our 
relation,  as  young  Friends,  to  the  older  generation. 

We  were  impressed  by  George  Warner's  earnest  words  and 
his  desire  that  young  Friends  may  frankly  talk  over  the  policies 
of  our  Society — that  we  may  "come  into  the  open  and  thresh 
it  out."  He  is  eager  for  us  to  feel  that  the  older  Friends  are 
far  from  indifferent  to  our  troubles  and  perplexities  and  is 
anxious  for  us  to  avoid  the  possible  drifting  away  from  the 
problems  that  trouble  them.  He  asked  the  question,  "Why 
do  we  have  so  little  ministry  that  brings  our  meetings  under 
the  baptism  of  God?"  We  long  that  those  who  minister  may 
be  developed  on  the  human  side, — in  education;  and  supremely 
on  the  spiritual  side, — in  seeking  the  source  of  inspiration,  so 
that  they  can  say,  "Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel." 
He  told  us  that  William  Foster  said  seventy  years  ago,  "We 
do  not  want  a  merely  eloquent  ministry,  but  one  that  shall 
break  the  hard  heart  and  heal  the  wounded  one."  He  is 
anxious  for  us  to  remember  what  we  owe  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  and  that  for  us  who  are  still  here  there  is  great 
service  ahead.  He  quoted  Thomas  Erskine's  statement  that 
"God  created  men  that  He  might  educate  them  to  Fellowship 
with  Christ."  His  closing  appeal  was  that  we  may  "  Preach 
the  word  in  season  and  out  of  season  not  only  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  by  example  and  daily  communion." 

Edith  Stratton  spoke  to  us  in  a  very  real  and  urgent  way, 
telling  us  some  of  the  obstacles  that  are  blocking  the  path  of 
our  young  Friends.  She  repeated  an  analogy  about  the  small 
boy  who  jumps  on  one  end  of  a  board  to  see  whether  it  will 
break.  He  doesn't  want  it  to  break,  but  if  it  is  going  to,  he 
wants  it  to  do  so  then  before  he  builds  it  into  his  scheme  of 
things.  So  we  leap  upon  the  platform  of  the  past  to  see  wheth- 
er the  boards  are  sound  enough  to  build  into  the  world  of  our 
dreams.  She  made  a  strong  appeal  against  a  criticism  that 
is  merely  a  juvenile  delight  in  destruction,  pleading  that  we 
become  apprentices  with  the  older  generation  and  help  them 
now  as  our  best  preparation  for  the  future  to  make  their  unique 
contribution  to  the  future.  It  is  their  day  for  building;  ours 
for  learning.  She  spoke  then  of  the  development  of  greater 
spirituality — first  on  the  negative  side.  We  must  surrender 
our  freedom  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  and  nothing  is  too 
great  to  surrender  for  it.  What  external  evidence  bears  witness 
to  our  inner  experience?  She  urged  that  we  clear  out  the  un- 
derbrush that  chokes  our  spiritual  lives  and  make  room  for 
the  best  things.  We  must  make  our  lives  more  abundant  by 
emptying  ourselves  of  the  second  best.  She  told  us  of  Rendall 
Harris's  testimony  that  "  Divine  Guidance  begins  with  the 
negative  and  passes  over  to  the  positive."  Men  have  always 
passed  through  periods  of  denial  before  they  came  to  lives  of 
affirmation,  from  the  restraints  of  law  to  the  constraints  of 
love.  She  hinted  at  the  possibilities  of  the  positive  phase, 
nto  which  we  grow  by  passing  through  the  negative — "We 
must  allow,  as  the  early  Christians  did,  a  momentous  fact  to 
eclipse  all  thought  of  sacrifice." 

At  the  end  of  her  talk  she  repeated  an  extract  from  Thomas 
Story's  Journal: — 

"He  called  for  my  life  and  I  offered  it  at  His  footstool;  but 
He  gave  it  me  again  with  unspeakable  addition. 

"He  called  for  my  will  and  I  resigned  it  at  His  call;  but  He 
returned  me  His  own  in  token  of  His  love. 

"He  called  for  the  world;  and  I  laid  it  at  His  feet  with  the 
crowns  thereof,  I  withheld  them  not  at  the  beckoning  of  His 
hand. 

"But  mark  the  benefit  of  exchange! 
"  For  He  gave  me  instead  of  earth, 

"A  Kingdom  of  eternal  peace,  and  in  lieu  of  the  crowns  of 
vanity,  a  crown  of  glory. 

"  He  gave  me  Joy  which  no  tongue  can  express,  and  Peace 
which  passeth  understanding. 

"He  gave  me  power  to  do  wonders  also;  to  keep  His  Com- 
mandments through  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  Righteousness  with  Joyful  Songs. 


"  I  begged  Himself, — and  He  gave  me  All." 

During  the  silence  at  the  close  of  our  meeting  a  prayer  for 
the  blotting  out  of  all  obstructions  in  our  lives  was  offered  and 
a  plea  for  a  sense  of  the  Truth  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  was 
voiced  in  deep  sincerity. 

I  would  end  this  account  with  a  verse  of  Tennyson,  which  I 
think  would  most  nearly  express  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  as 
a  whole: — 

"Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and 
Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet; 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and 
Nearer  than  hands  and  feet." 

Rebecca  Hutton  Biddle. 


THE  MOORESTOWN  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

As  the  result  of  "a  right  concern"  being  laid  before  the 
Moorestown  Fortnightly  Bible  Class,  a  small  committee  chosen 
from  this  group  recently  promoted  a  short  but  very  profitable 
little  conference. 

Delegates  from  Friends'  groups  came  from  six  or  more  Penn- 
sylvania communities,  and  were  entertained  over  night  in 
Moorestown.  On  First-day  delegations  visited  Marlton, 
Westfield  and  the  local  meeting. 

On  Seventh-day  afternoon  the  Conference  was  opened  by  a 
devotional  period  led  by  Elizabeth  S.  Roberts,  who  gave  a 
most  helpful  and  instructive  exposition  of  Scripture  passages 
relating  to  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  emphasizing 
His  desire  to  qualify  and  empower  for  service,  as  well  as  to 
"lead  into  all  truth." 

A  series  of  papers  then  followed  on  topics  of  practical  and 
timely  importance.  "Our  First-day  Schools,"  by  Howard  C. 
Darnell,  Superintendent  of  the  Moorestown  Meeting's  School, 
sounded  a  warning  that  in  this  critical  time  of  an  impoverished 
world  we  should  not  slacken  in  the  least  our  endeavor  to  make 
the  First-day  School  a  very  definite  agency  for  the  deepening 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  meetings.  He  also  challenged  us 
with  a  call  to  the  service  of  such  teaching,  where  those  are 
needed  who  will  not  in  any  way  "cause  one  of  God's  little 
ones  to  stumble." 

In  discussing  "Our  Unused  Meeting  Houses,"  Henry  H. 
Albertson,  of  Burlington,  suggested  that  we  consider  means  of 
bringing  our  houses  into  a  larger  service  to  their  communities, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  used  but  two  or  three  hours  a  week. 
Non-denominational  First-day  schools  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  groups 
were  suggested  as  opportunities  to  relate  our  houses  to  the 
spread  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  That  Burlington  County  Friends 
are  not  adaquately  occupying  their  field  or  multiplying  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  only  eight 
meetings  are  under  our  care,  out  of  the  one  hundred  Protestant 
places  of  worship. 

"Home  and  Foreign  Service"  were  then  considered  by 
Eleanor  Stokes  and  Rachel  R.  Cadbury  respectively.  The 
opportunities  for  religious  and  social  service  at  North  House 
and  the  new  Anthony  Benezet  House  in  Philadelphia,  and 
among  the  foreigners  who  work  among  us  in  the  Summer,  were 
clearly  brought  before  us,  with  a  call  to  faithfulness. 

For  the  Foreign  Field,  the  great  needs  of  Japan,  China  and 
Africa  were  clearly  shown,  and  then  the  greatest  need  of  worthy 
carriers  of  the  "Good  News,"  who  would  know  how  to  save 
souls  as  well  as  minds  and  bodies  for  Christ. 

The  evening  program  consisted  of  an  address  by  Orson  R. 
Palmer,  of  Philadelphia,  a  Director  of  the  Africa  Inland  Mis- 
sion; on  the  topic,  "To  Know  the  Living  Christ,  the  Great 
Need  of  To-day."  It  seemed  very  fitting  that  after  having  the 
opportunities  of  religious  service  opened  to  us  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  now  shown  from  Whom  we  could  obtain  the  power  and 
wisdom  needed  to  accomplish  the  tasks.  After  laying  down 
the  fundamental  conditions  upon  which  the  work  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  rests,  Orson  Palmer  then  made  clear  to  us  that  it 
was  only  after  a  complete  yielding  of  ourselves  to  our  Lord, 
that  He  could  work  out  His  will  in  our  lives.  The  message 
brought  a  sense  of  conviction  of  our  unfaithfulness  in  the  past, 
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and  a  division  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  to  pray  definitely  now 
tor  a  real  revival  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

William  H.  Richie. 


LETTER  TO  YOUNG  FRIENDS  FROM  THE  SOCIAL 
ORDER  COMMITTEE. 
[This  letter  was  sent  to  the  graduating  class  at  Westtown 
and  to  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  graduates  of  other 
schools  and  colleges  as  far  as  the  completeness  of  our  lists  made 
possible.  It  deserves  the  consideration  of  all  young  Friends. 
— Eds.] 

Dear  Friend: — 

Probably  most  of  you  young  men  and  women,  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  are  graduating  from  school  and 
college  this  year  have  heard  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  We  who  are  members  of  it  have 
been  thinking  of  you  and  wonder  what  your  ideas  are  about 
the  problems  which  are  claiming  our  attention. 

As  a  Committee  we  are  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  possible  to  establish  all  human  relationships  on  a  Christian 
basis.  But  we  believe  that  before  the  Christian  ideal  shall 
become  the  universal  motive  power  of  society  there  must  be 
some  radical  changes  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  mankind.  We 
further  believe  that  these  changes  should  begin  with  us. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  been  governed  by  loyalty 
to  conscience  and  duty  and  has  been  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize and  abolish  certain  great  outstanding  evils.  But  on  the 
whole  it  has  accepted  the  prevailing  social  and  industrial  stand- 
ards. These  standards  have  promoted  the  desire  to  get 
rather  than  the  will  to  serve.  They  have  resulted  in  an  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  which  has  given 
these  few  undue  power  to  control  the  lives  of  great  numbers  of 
their  fellow  beings. 

This  is  everywhere  and  inevitably  the  result  of  placing  the 
emphasis  on  profit  rather  than  on  service.  You  may  recall 
that  Ruskin  in  "Unto  this  Last"  has  some  penetrating  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  ideals  of  the  professional  and  the  busi- 
ness man.  The  professional  man,  he  points  out,  is  expected 
by  society  to  look  upon  his  fee  as  a  secondary  consideration, 
placing  the  service  of  truth  and  humanity  first.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  business  man  is  almost  universally  expected  to  con- 
sider his  own  gain  first. 

Cannot  we  do  something  to  change  these  ideals?  As  Ruskin 
reminds  us  "  sixpences  have  to  be  lost,  as  well  as  lives,  under 
a  sense  of  duty;"  the  market  must  "have  its  martyrdoms  as 
well  as  the  pulpit;  and  trade  its  heroisms,  as  well  as  war." 
Cannot  we  as  professed  followers  of  Him  who  became  the  Light 
of  the  world  through  the  absolute  triumph  of  spirit  over  ma- 
terial things,  learn  to  look  upon  the  mere  gaining  of  possessions 
as  unworthy  our  best  powers  and  effort?  Should  not  all  who 
enter  business  whether  as  employer  or  employed  regard  that 
business  as  a  means  of  genuine  service  to  the  community 
rather  than  an  opportunity  for  profit? 

We  believe  in  all  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  ad- 
vantages that  you  and  we  have  had.  Our  real  desire  should 
be  not  for  possessions  in  themselves  but  for  that  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  power  which  possessions  enable  us  to  de- 
velop. If  these  advantages  are  desirable  for  us  let  us  work 
to  the  end  that  every  human  being  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  their  benefits. 

We  need  your  vision  and  your  power  and  we  ask  for  your 
sympathy  and  interest  in  our  efforts  to  apply  to  these  problems 


the  spirit  of  Christ  who  said:  "I  am  among  you  as  he  that 
serveth,"  not  the  family  only,  nor  the  Meeting,  nor  one  social 
circle,  but  the  world  even  to  "the  least  of  these  my  brethren." 

By  direction  of  the  Social  Order  Committee. 

Edward  W.  Evans, 
General  Secretary. 

YOUNG  FRIENDS'  COMMITTEE  WORK  FOR  YEAR 

1918-1919. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  has  been  done 
largely  through  five  important  sub-committees  working  with 
the  office  of  the  Executive  Secretary. 

1.  The  Mission  Committee  of  Ten  has  made  important 
progress  toward  organizing  Student  Volunteers  and  in  bringing 
the  need  of  missions  more  within  the  scope  of  a  normal  human 
appeal.  It  has  co-operated  with  the  Foreign  Missionary  As- 
sociation in  their  financial  campaign  and  in  their  other  activi- 
ties. It  has  introduced  some  missionary  consideration  to  the 
Local  Young  Friends'  Groups  within  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
supplying  an  outline  for  Mission  study.  It  has  published  a 
pamphlet  "Spreading  the  Message  of  Friends  in  Japan."  It 
was  represented  at  the  Richmond  Conference  of  Missionary 
interests  among  Friends  and  has  held  one  large  public  meeting 
during  the  year. 

2.  The  Editorial  Board  has  supplied  copy  for  ten  issues  of 
the  Young  Friends  Number  of  The  Friend  during  the  year. 

3.  The  Finance  Committee  raised  a  budget  of  $1277.05  for 
the  year's  work. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Westtown  Student  Welfare  has  ar- 
ranged for  one  week-end  conference  of  members  of  the  Young 
Friends'  Committee  at  Westtown  School.  Members  of  the 
Student  Auxiliary  Committee  attended  the  sessions  of  this 
conference  and  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  met  with  all  the 
students  in  their  First-day  evening  collection  and  in  smaller 
Conferences  afterwards.  One  evening  was  spent  with  the 
Senior  boys  and  girls  discussing  their  plans  and  ideals  for  next 
year  and  their  support  of  the  Society  of  Friends  through  the 
Young  Friends'  Movement.  Registration  of  these  purposes 
and  plans  was  made  for  our  card  catalogue. 

5.  The  Field  Committee  has  worked  largely  through  the 
local  Young  Friends'  Groups,  calling  representatives  from  them 
together  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  common  aims  and  unused 
opportunities,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  regular 
meetings  for  worship  and  business;  summarizing  information 
about  them,  and  enlisting  their  special  help  in  holding  the  meet- 
ing for  worship  before  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Crum  Creek 
meeting. 

It  has  arranged  for  a  First-day  Pilgrimage  to  Cheltenham 
and  Abington  and  week-end  Pilgrimages  in  connection  with  the 
Race  Street  Young  Friends'  Movement  to  Wilmington  and 
Lansdowne. 

It  has  sent  representatives  to  visit  the  college  meetings  at 
Pennsylvania  State,  Oberlin  and  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Members  of  the  Committee  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
have  visited  different  local  groups  and  unorganized  communi- 
ties and  have  studied  the  problems  of  the  various  meetings  in 
the  field.  " 

Edith  Stratton, 

Executive  Secretary. 
The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  101S-1010  committee  was 
held  at  Media  Sixth  Month  6,  1919.  New  Sub-committees 
and  members  at  large  will  be  appointed  for  next  year's  work. 
Send  suggestions  before  Seventh  Month  1.  1010.  to  our  Chair- 
man, Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


END  OF  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 


THE  CROSS. 

77  is  an  appeal  to  man  seeking  peace  of  conscience  that  the  Cross 
holds  the  thought  and  the  heart  of  man.  Not  to  him  who  cries, 
"Give  me  truth,"  nor  to  him  who  cries,  "(live  me  beauty,"  hut  to 
him  who  cries  out  for  forgiveness  and  restoration  to  God,  the  Cross 
conies.    And  because  this  is  a  cry  from  the  deeps,  the  word  of  the 


Cross  is  sure  of  an  answer  there — the  answer  nuty  /v  '.;;;;/  Mtd 
broken,  but  it  is  never  wanting  there.  Its  appeal  is  that  of  .j 
faithful  friend  who  will  not  lie  nor  humor  NOT  flatter.  I  htWi  is 
something  terrible  in  the  searching  power  of  a  pure  loot,  I  he 
Good  Physician  will  not  pretend  that  the  ailment  is  lii'hnc  I  he 
sickness  is  unto  death;  and  tt  is  to  man  nwrtallv  ttfUmn  li'at  the 
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Cross  appeals;  U  is  to  a  ivorld  with  its  conscience  wounded  that 
it  comes.  And  its  coming  is  never  so  powerful  as  when,  with  its 
illusions  shattered,  mankind  knows  its  sickness.  To  such  a 
world  it  is  at  once  a  revelation  of  all  that  has  robbed  it  of  its  peace, 
and  an  offer  of  mercy  and  hope.  There  is  a  universal  language 
in  the  appeal  of  the  Cross;  but  there  are  times  when  the  soul  of 
»i,in  is  more  sensitive  than  at  others  to  that  language.  This 
should  be  one  of  those  seasons,  if  the  human  race  has  learned  its 
lesson. — From  Crux  Fidelis  in  the  London  Times. 


There  arc  those  who  think  that  we  should  leave  the  affairs  of 
our  Society  and  throw  ourselves  into  larger  issues  and  work  in 
bigger  fields.  There  are  those  who  say  that  there  is  no  real  excuse 
for  our  separate  organisation,  our -denominational  education  and 
the  like.  I  do  not  think  they  are  right.  I  believe  that  our  best 
contribution  is  to  make  our  Quakerism  more  vital  and  more  vigor- 
ous. The  movements  towards  fellowship  and  the  visions  of  unity 
do  not  lessen  the  need  for  the  Quaker  expression;  indeed,  they  make 
it  more  important.  Differences  are  not  barriers  to  real  unity, 
indeed,  our  different  outlooks  are  natural  and  necessary.  They 
are  valuable  if  we  think  of  them  as  gifts  to  a  more  complete  and 
more  perfect  expression.  There  can  be  no  real  unity  among  us 
unless  we  realise  that  Quakerism  is  something  greater  than  any 
one  person's  conception  of  it.  In  the  same  way  we  shall  fail  in 
the  wider  unity  if  we  cannot  realise  that  Christianity  is  larger 
than  any  separate  denominational  conception  of  it.  The  Church 
of  Christ  can  gather  into  one  loyalty  all  the  various  separate 
loyalties  to  Him  expressed  through  the  various  churches.  Quaker- 
ism would  gather  into  one  loyalty  our  various  individual  concep- 
tions and  expressions  of  Quaker  truth. — E.  E.  U.,  in  The  Friend 
{London). 


We  believe  in  the  threefold  manifestation  of  the  one  God  as 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit;  for  the  essential  nature  of  God  our 
Father  is  (in  our  view)  such  as  can  be,  and  has  been,  expressed 
in  a  perfect  human  life,  that  of  the  Son;  and  it  is  ever  seeking  ex- 
pression in  our  lives,  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  conviction  that  in 
each  human  heart  there  is  a  Divine  presence,  constituting  the 
"  better  self,"  does  not  mean  that  we  hold  mankind  to  be  essentially 
good,  and  in  need  of  no  radical  change.  We  recognise  the  fact 
of  sin,  and  its  blighting  effects  on  human  character  and  on  human 
society.  We  know  that  there  is  need  for  redemption  and  newness 
of  life,  for  it  is  only  as  we  are  inwardly  cleansed  from  sin  that 
the  Light  can  shine  in  our  hearts  undimmed.  We  believe  that 
this  redemption  is  wrought  for  us  by  the  Divine  self-sacrifice  in 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ;  but  we  plead  that  to  be  effective  it 
must  be  wrought  in  us,  as  an  actual  experience,  transforming 
the  soul. — London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  iqiq. 


"LABOR  OMNIA  VINCIT." 

It  was  a  group  of  fifteen  of  the  most  industrious  workers  in 
the  world  who  arrived  at  the  old  Concord  Meeting  House  on 
the  morning  of  Memorial  Day.  Instead  of  placing  cut  flowers 
to  wither  on  graves,  these  people  began  with  rakes  and  spades 
to  cherish  into  better  blossoming  the  flower-beds  of  the  old 
Scott  homestead  next  the  Meeting  House  and  on  the  same 
property.  The  Friends  came  to  start  that  beautiful  country 
place  as  a  Quaker  guest  house  and  community  centre.  There 
was  only  one  parade  all  day.  It  was  the  "  bucket  brigade"  of 
house-cleaners  to  an  old  well  at  the  next  neighbor's — a  well 
said  to  have  been  dug  in  1682. 

Women  from  West  Chester  and  Lansdowne  scrubbed  and 
washed  windows  and  so  made  more  inviting  the  empty  but 
attractive  rooms  of  the  big  old  house;  while  the  men  cleaned 
the  barn  and  trimmed  the  lawn  and  dug  the  garden. 

"Say  good-bye  to  this  old  stump.  Thee  will  not  see  it 
again,"  so  spoke  a  man  with  an  ax.  And,  sure  enough,  when 
the  scrub-woman  came  for  her  next  bucket  of  water,  not  even 
a  chip  was  to  be  seen. 

Then  there  were  "finds"  that  ranged  all  the  way  from  weed- 
smothered  flowers  of  rare  beauty  to  an  old  moth-eaten  hat 


from  the  Meeting  House  attic.  Although  there  was  much 
hilarity  over  these  and  other  things,  little  real  time  was  wasted 
on  fun. 

"  I  fear  thy  husband  is  loafing  outside,"  announced  one  man 
whose  curiosity  had  brought  him  to  the  third  floor. 

"  I  fear  thee  is  loafing  inside,"  was  the  saucy  answer  that 
sent  him  back  to  his  lawn-mower. 

The  husband  in  question  was  just  then  rooting  out  an  old 
hedge  that  was  probably  as  old  as  the  house,  but  had  not  been 
so  well  cared  for.  The  help  of  an  axle  of  a  motor-car  used  as 
a  stump-puller  soon  made  a  smooth  place  for  sod;  and  time 
was  left  for  several  other  strenuous  jobs  before  the  day  was 
over. 

"  Please  tell  my  wife  that  it  is  two  minutes  till  dinner-time" 
was  the  natural  hint  from  that  half  of  the  group  whose  work 
never  makes  them  forget  to  eat.  In  a  few  minutes  the  brick 
pavement  of  the  Meeting  House  served  as  a  table  for  sizzling 
frying-pan  and  ice-water  pail  as  conveniently  as  it  had  served 
as  a  horse-block  some  ninety  years  since.  Near  by  could  be 
seen  a  yet  older  Meeting  House  built  two  and  a  quarter  cen- 
turies ago;  and  the  thick  blue-grass  waved  uncut  down  to  the 
old  apple  trees  on  the  slope,  and  through  the  branches  one 
caught  a  view  of  an  entirely  modern  cheese  factory  and  its 
great  herd  of  sleek  cattle. 

Nevertheless,  neither  the  old  Meeting  House  nor  the  new 
factory  gained  much  attention  from  the  gingham-apron  crowd. 
The  Friends  were  none  too  tired  to  eat,  nor  to  tease  one  another 
in  great  joy  while  they  ate,  nor  to  inspect  an  ancient  stairway 
as  far  as  a  landing  where  the  squirrels  keep  their  nuts  and 
gnaw  a  passage  for  themselves  through  to  the  hole  in  the  roof. 

After  lunch,  it  took  about  five  minutes  to  get  back  to  "  Bon 
Ami"  and  "Dutch  Cleanser,"  or  to  scythe  and  ax,  according 
as  one's  former  habit  of  work  determined.  Then  an  afternoon 
as  busy  as  the  morning  ended  toward  evening  in  a  raid  on  the 
strawberry  patch.  The  berries  were  too  red  to  be  resisted  as 
easily  as  they  had  been  during  the  day,  when  handfuls  had 
been  distributed  among  the  workers  at  times.  The  party  split 
into  two  factions,  the  one  that  wanted  to  "get  home"  and  the 
one  that  wanted  to  get  strawberries.  No  other  differences  had 
arisen  that  are  known  to  us — Concord  is  very  peaceful — and 
this  difference  was  speedily  ended  when  the  berries  were  gone. 

There  is  still  work  to  be  done  at  Concord,  not  only  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Meeting  House,  and  the  furnishing  of  a 
new  guest  house,  but  for  a  revival  of  the  old  spirit  of  1682  that 
planned  this  village  as  a  farm  centre  where  simple  living  could 
be  combined  with  high  good  neighborliness.  In  many  wonder- 
ful ways,  doubtless,  and  in  many  places  far  from  the  green  hills 
of  this  little  cross-roads,  the  experiment  William  Penn  started 
here  with  his  "five  hundred  farmers  in  villages"  has  succeeded. 
Yet  we  are  aware  in  sorrow  of  the  many  people  in  Concord 
Township  who  are  never  seen  in  meeting  houses,  neither  in 
those  of  the  Friends'  nor  of  other  Christian  brotherhoods. 

This  whole  township  and  village  were  dreamed  of  in  England 
and  founded  in  America  as  a  type  of  an  ideal  country  life.  Is 
it  too  much  to  dream  now  that  our  Guest  House  may  be  a 
centre  which  includes  in  friendly  co-operation  in  neighborhood 
service  all  alike,  the  workers  at  the  new  creamery  and  the 
attenders  at  the  old  Meeting  House  and,  perhaps,  even  the 
unfortunate  frequenters  of  the  tavern  across  the  historic  town- 
ship road? 

Helen  Rhoads. 


CONCORD  HOUSE. 

A  few  Friends  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  are  arranging 
to  open  the  attractive  residence  described  in  the  foregoing 
article,  for  the  accommodation  of  guests,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will 
love  the  country  people,  as  well  as  the  country. 

Friends  were  formerly  largely  engaged  in  farming,  but  now 
have  drifted  to  the  cities,  and  naturally  their  interests  are  in 
city  communities.  The  descendants  and  connections  of  Friends 
(not  now  members)  are  still  in  the  country,  and  the  question 
is — do  we  owe  them,  as  well  as  others,  some  intellectual  and 
spiritual  help? 
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As  the  need  for  farm  help  is  very  great  it  is  thought  several 
boj  -  oi  high  school  age,  or  older,  might  make  Concord  House 
their  home  for  the  Summer,  working  on  the  adjoining  farms. 
As  our  boys  are  living  "among  the  people"  in  France  it  is 
hoped  some  may  be  found  to  live  "among  the  people"  at  home, 
and  that  to  make  money  and  have  a  good  time  will  not  be  their 
only  object.  W  ill  those  wishing  to  consider  such  an  arrange- 
ment kindly  let  the  Committee  know  in  the  near  future?  This 
entails  no  obligations. 

A  generous  vegetable  garden  is  already  started  and  there  is 
the  prospect  of  some  fruit  on  the  place.  Nearly  eight  acres 
(most  of  which  can  be  cultivated)  are  connected  with  the 
property.  Large  barn  accommodations,  suitable  for  several 
automobiles,  a  beautiful  outlook  over  Delaware  County  hills, 
a  concrete  road  from  Media  (eight  miles),  and  good  roads  from 
W  est  Chester  (eight  miles)  and  Wilmington  (eleven  miles), 
make  this  an  attractive  spot  for  those  who  wish  spiritual  and 
physical  refreshment  near  a  small  Friends'  meeting. 

Camping,  or  week-end  young  people's  parties,  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

It  is  hoped  that  two  Friends,  preferably  a  man  and  his  wife, 
may  be  found,  who  will  make  Concord  House  their  home,  to 
be  shared  with  a  limited  number  of  guests. 

During  this  Summer  the  furnishing  of  the  house  will  be  very 
simple.    Friends  having  suitable  furniture,  or  any  kind  of 
household  equipment,  to  dispose  of,  are  invited  to  consider 
loaning,  or  giving  it,  for  this  purpose. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton, 
Sarah  B.  Leeds, 
Walter  Smedley. 

Rates  for  board  will  be  published  later.  For  the  present 
address  all  communications  to  Sarah  B.  Leeds,  14  Rosedale 
Avenue,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Jane  Addams  at  Grange-le-Comte. 
vincent  d.  nicholson. 

Visiting  a  Friends'  equipe  in  a  dug-out  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  in  the  afternoon,  and  hearing  talks  by  Jane  Addams  and 
Jeannettee  Rankin  in  the  evening  gave  me  recently  a  day  of 
strange  contrasts.  Starting  from  Grange  early  in  the  morn- 
ing 1  had  an  all-day  motor  trip  with  the  shopping  car  which 
supplies  twice  a  week,  fresh  meat,  vegetables  and  bread  to 
twelve  equipes  in  the  Verdun  area.  We  first  crossed  the 
Argonne  forest  to  St.  Menehould,  a  small  city  about  half  way 
between  Chalons  and  Verdun  on  the  main  railway  line  from 
Paris  to  Metz.  Here  we  expended  twelve  hundred  francs  in 
meat,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions  and  huge  loaves  of  bread 
exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  a  life-saving  belt.  We  then 
bumped,  for  sixty  miles,  over  a  chain  of  holes,  which  (owing 
to  the  deficiencies  of  the  English  language)  must  be  called  a 
road. 

Among  the  twelve  equipes  visited  was  Neuvilly  where  a 
village  of  nearly  a  hundred  Friends'  huts  has  arisen  out  of  the 
ruins,  erected  by  a  hustling  equipe  in  record-breaking  time. 
Five  miles  north  of  Neuvilly  lies  (or  rather  used  to  lie)  Varen- 
nes — five  miles  in  which  for  four  agonizing  years  huge  armies 
were  locked  in  a  death  grapple.  Varennes  was  held  by  the 
Germans  until  last  Fall  and  its  hillsides  are  honey-combed  with 
tier  upon  tier  of  concrete  dug-outs.  In  a  few  of  these  are 
housed  the  Friends'  workers — chiefly  women  relief  workers. 
One  morning  as  these  English  and  American  women  were 
eating  breakfast  in  a  cave  dug  by  Germans  in  a  hillside  of 
France,  they  looked  out  into  their  "front  yard  "  and  saw  Ameri- 


can Negro  soldiers  digging  up  a  row  of  German  graves.  Is  it 
a  world  or  a  mad  chaos  in  which  we  live? 

In  crossing  that  unreal,  desolate  No  Man's  Land  between 
Neuvilly  and  Varennes  one  rubs  his  eyes  and  wonders  whether 
it  is  all  not  a  horrible  dream.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
wood  is  a  commanding  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  five  years 
ago  was  the  thriving  village  of  Vanquois  rising  above  green 
fields  and  flowering  orchards.  Vanquois  is  now  not  merely 
wiped  away,  but  literally  ground  into  dust.  The  hill,  reduced 
in  height  by  several  feet,  is  a  shell  of  dug-outs  and  tunnels, 
German  on  the  north,  French  on  the  south.  This  was  not  the 
scene  of  a  single  drive  nor  of  long  range  bombardment,  but 
here  the  human  waves  broke  against  each  other  in  four  years 
of  hand  to  hand  fighting.  With  the  summit  of  this  hill  as  a 
stake,  the  lives  of  40,000  men  were  gambled  away.  Forty 
thousand  men,  each  a  son  of  God,  born  to  the  task  of  helping 
one  another  construct  His  kingdom  on  earth, — 40,000  young 
men  considered  less  valuable  than  a  few  yards  of  earth.  And 
yet  old  men  in  Paris  around  a  so-called  Peace  table  are  still 
gambling  for  territory,  murdering  at  its  birth  the  new  world 
for  which  these  men  are  supposed  to  have  died. 

It  was  a  welcome  relief  to  exchange  these  desolate  scenes 
with  their  tragic  memories  for  the  busy,  cheering  common 
rooms  of  the  chateau  at  Grange.  Word  had  gone  the  round 
of  the  neighboring  equipes  that  Jane  Addams  and  a  party  of 
women  were  to  be  at  Grange  and  at  seven-thirty  the  rooms 
were  crowded  with  eager-faced  men  and  women,  fresh  from 
work  of  material  reconstruction,  interested  to  hear  of  social 
and  political  reconstruction  as  interpreted  by  some  of  the 
leading  women  of  the  United  States.  From  all  directions 
they  had  come — on  foot,  by  bicycle  and  in  truck  loads — from 
Clermont  to  the  west,  Aubreville  to  the  north,  Dombasle  to 
the  east  and  Brizeaux  to  the  south.  Among  all  the  hundreds 
of  meetings  Jane  Addams  has  addressed,  this  one  can  surely 
be  called  unique.  Nearly  two  hundred  men  and  women  from 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada,  half  of  the  United  States, 
meeting  amid  the  wreckage  of  war,  seeking  to  find  the  paths  of 
permanent  peace,  and  greeting  women  who  are  among  the 
noblest  leaders  along  these  paths. 

Jane  Addams  was  on  her  way  to  the  Women's  International 
Peace  Conference  held  at  Berne.  She  spoke  chiefly  on  this 
Conference  and  of  the  groups  of  women  in  the  various  countries 
who  have  kept  their  vision  of  international  good-will  through 
all  the  storm  of  war  and  the  flood  of  hate. 

Following  Jane  Addams,  Lillian  Wald,  a  prominent  social 
worker  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  recent  international  Red 
Cross  Conference  held  at  Cannes,  where  she  was  the  sole 
woman  delegate.  The  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  several  coun- 
tries would  seem  to  offer  a  needy  field  of  work  for  those  in- 
terested in  a  larger  place  for  women  in  public  affairs. 

We  were  then  delighted  by  the  personality  and  instructed 
by  the  political  wisdom  of  the  only  woman  who  has  sat  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  She  began  by  saying  that  a  ( Congress- 
man (or  Congresswoman)  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
any  subject  at  any  time  upon  a  moment's  notice,  and  then 
proceeded  to  demonstrate,  as  question  after  question  of  Ameri- 
can and  world  politics  was  addressed  to  her.  She  drew  a 
round  of  applause  from  her  fellow  C.  O.'s  by  stating  that  her 
first  vote  in  Congress  was  a  vote  against  war,  and  then  with 
a  rare  combination  of  womanly  charm,  contagious  enthusiasm 
and  keen  logic  she  swept  us  through  a  wide  range  of  liberal 
politics — Congressional  reform,  proportional  representation, 
community-owned  newspapers,  the  non-partisan  I  eague. 

It  seemed  to  be  "women's  week"  at  Grange  lor  we  also 
had  the  good  fortune  of  visit s  from  1  UCV  Biddle  I  ewis  of 
Philadelphia  and  Carolena  Wood  of  Alt.  Kisco.  N.  Y.,  also  on 
their  way  to  the  Women's  Peace  Conference  at  Berne.  Both 
of  these  women  helped  to  organize  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  in  1917,  and  the  former  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Women's  Work  Department.  Carolena  w  ood  is  under 
appointment  of  the  Service  Committee  to  visit  German)  and 
investigate  the  possibility  of  service  there  lor  Friends,  We 
have  recently  received  the  warm  encouragemenl  ol  Herbert 
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Hoover  in  such  service,  who  told  a  delegation  of  Friends  in 
Paris  that  what  the  Germans  needed  more  than  food  (and  they 
are  starving)  was  the  knowledge*  thai  some  one  cared. 


Plans  for  Serbian  Mission. 

Information  was  received  on  Sixth  Month  5th  from  Washington  that 
the  Serbian  Government  "approves  the  sending  of  a  mission  by  the 
American  Friends  and  favors  their  philanthropic  work  in  our  country." 
This  means  that  we  are  at  last  free  to  prosecute  the  purpose  so  long 
entertained  of  sending  a  reconstruction  unit  to  Serbia.  The  Service  Com- 
mittee has  voted  an  initial  budget  of  $20,000  and  is  willing  to  make  a 
similar  appropriation  during  the  next  few  months.  This  means  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  a  unit  of  ten  or  twenty  men  under  two  mature 
and  capable  leaders,  and  accompanied  by  a  physician,  to  Serbia  within  a 
few  weeks.  Passports  are  being  applied  for,  supplies  on  an  extensive 
scale  are  being  purchased  for  distribution  in  Serbia,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, seeds,  etc.,  are  being  secured  by  our  buyers. 

There  is  still  room  for  a  small  number  of  strong  young  men  as  volunteer 
members  of  this  first  unit.  Such  should  communicate  at  once  with  the 
Committee.  Above  all,  there  is  required  a  physician  with  some  surgical 
experience  to  accompany  the  unit  and  practice  in  the  villages  near  where 
the  unit  would  be  located.  Our  service  will  be  above  all  of  an  agricultural 
nature,  but  during  the  Winter  months  instruction  and  assistance  will 
probably  be  given  in  the  plying  of  certain  house  trades  and  in  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  civilian  population. 

This  expedition  is  more  of  an  adventure  of  faith  on  the  part  of  its  mem- 
bers than  has  been  the  work  in  France.  We  trust  that  young  Friends  will 
maintain  the  earnest  zeal  and  enthusiasm  they  have  felt  in  the  past  for 
reconstruction  work,  and  will  enable  us  to  make  as  much  of  a  success  in 
Serbia  as  we  have  made  in  France.  All  offers  of  assistance  should  be  sent 
to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Service  Notes. 
Numbers. 

During  the  week  ending  Fifth  Month  17th,  there  were  488  workers  in 
the  field  and  45  on  leave,  making  a  total  of  533.  Of  this  total  109  were 
English  men,  75  English  women,  295  American  men,  47  American  women 
and  7  French  women. 

Building. 

The  Recicourt  equipe  has  finished  its  work,  having  built  12  Mission 
huts,  and  repaired  2  houses.  At  Neuvilly,  60  houses  were  erected,  of 
which  50  are  occupied.  At  Aubreville,  among  the  houses  erected  is  one 
for  the  village  post  office.  At  Locheres,  8  houses  have  been  repaired. 
Machinery  for  window  making  is  being  installed  at  Clermont.  Dole  is 
still  at  full  capacity  and  shipping  huts  to  the  Meuse  more  rapidly.  Ornans 
is  closed. 

Bad  weather  hindered  the  work  in  the  early  part  of  Fifth  Month  and 
inside  work  was  the  rule.  German  prisoners  working  with  our  men  have 
been  fed  daily  and  cordial  friendship  with  civilians,  Germans  and  their 
French  guards  has  been  the  rule. 

Relief. 

At  Ville-en-Tardenois,  Marne,  362  chickens  and  147  rabbits  have  now 
been  distributed  in  the  district.  At  Clermont  the  number  returning  is 
larger,  30  people  being  fed  every  day.  At  Dun-sur-Meuse  and  Mouzon 
in  the  Ardennes  the  two  relief  shops  recently  opened  have  proved  a  great 
success.  Many  lines  of  goods  were  sold  out  entirely  in  the  first  day  or 
two;  the  people  appreciate  immensely  the  chance  of  getting  the  first 
necessities  for  a  decent  home. 

At  Dombasle  the  equipe  has  just  taken  over  several  huts  from  the 
American  Army.  These  now  form  a  hostel  for  returning  inhabitants  and 
provide  quarters  for  the  colored  embroidery. 

New  equipes  have  been  opened  at  Gromereville  (Meuse),  Buzancy 
(Ardennes),  and  Grand  Pre  (Ardennod),  each  with  two  workers.  The 
shops  and  canteens  at  various  places  are  much  appreciated.  Bar-le-Duc 
has  closed  and  work  at  Troyes  is  diminishing. 

Les  Islettes  equip  i  is  now  accommodated  in  a  hut  of  its  own,  another 
hut  is  being  erected  as  a  store-room,  and  a  part  of  the  same  will  also  serve 
as  a  club  and  library  for  the  village. 

Agriculture. 

Brabant  equip  is  closed,  the  men  and  material  having  been  transferred 


to  Chatel  Chehery.  Four  other  tractors  are  ready  to  move  up  into  this 
district  as  soon  as  rail  facilities  have  been  opened.  At  present  the  line 
is  vacant,  having  been  evacuated  by  the  American  Army  who  built  the 
line,  and  not  yet  taken  over  by  the  French  Railway  Co. 

Aubreville  field  work  is  completed  and  the  men  and  tractor  are  moving 
north  into  the  canton  of  Grand  Pre,  Ardennes.  A  communal  garden  to 
provide  all  returning  inhabitants  with  the  beginnings  of  a  food  supply  is 
about  to  be  begun  at  this  village. 

Five  thousand  francs  is  to  be  spent  on  hives  of  bees  to  be  sold  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

Transport. 

The  transport  department  does  not  get  all  the  credit  it  deserves,  be- 
cause it  works  behind  the  scenes  mostly,  without  the  stimulus  of  direct 
contact  with  the  French  population  that  relief,  building  and  agriculture 
have.  But  as  their  Secretary,  H.  M.  Lane  writes:  "There  are  the  all 
important  supplies  by  the  ton  to  be  moved  no  matter  how  arduous.  For 
the  faithful  garage  force,  there  is  mostly  only  an  endless  succession  of 
repair  and  engine  overhaul  jobs." 

According  to  a  report  dated  Fifth  Month  14th,  this  department  em- 
ployed 67  persons,  plus  27  drivers  from  other  departments.  It  had  opera t- 
able  119  cars  and  motorcycles.  Most  of  the  cars  and  most  of  the  workers 
come  from  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  Survey  for  Fifth  Month  31st  contains  an  article  on  "Co-operation 
for  Rural  France,"  by  Francis  F.  L.  Birrell,  the  well-known  member  of 
the  Friends'  Mission.  It  explains  the  plans  for  co-operative  agriculture, 
buying  and  selling  which  Friends  are  helping  work  out  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  French  Government. 

It  is  now  understood  that  Henry  Richardson  of  New  York  and  Alvin 
E.  Wildman  of  Selma,  Ohio,  will  be  willing  to  accompany  the  Unit  of 
ten  or  twenty  persons  for  work  in  Serbia. 

It  is  probable  that  five  French  workers  will  be  liberated  to  join  the  Unit 
from  America. 

Word  has  been  received  from  our  three  workers  at  Omsk,  that  condi- 
tions there  continue  urgent.  They  are  busily  occupied  under  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  the  care  of  refugee  barracks,  sanitation  and  employment. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  have  at  least  heard  from  Philadelphia 
after  nearly  a  year  in  which  communication  was  suspended.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  them  will  be  returning  soon. 

Pacific  Alumni  Contribute. 

The  Pacific  College  Alumni  Association  has  sent  a  check  for  $114  to 
the  Friends'  Service  Committee.  Such  contributions  representing  as 
they  do  the  spirit  of  organizations  of  this  kind  are  especially  encouraging 
to  those  engaged  in  the  Service  Work. 

Keep  Up  the  Sewing. 

Rumors  that  garments  are  not  so  much  needed  now  are  untrue.  While 
that  part  of  the  French  work  is  gradually  being  discontinued,  opportuni- 
ties for  relief  are  opening  up  in  other  countries.  The  550  Sewing  Clubs 
are  urged  to  sew  for  Syria,  Armenia,  Poland,  Serbia  and  Russia.  It  has 
been  possible  to  get  in  touch  with  returned  workers  from  these  countries, 
especially  Russia,  and  they  earnestly  desire  us  to  continue  our  sewing  work. 
Those  interested  are  urged  to  write  to  headquarters  for  the  Sixth  Month 
Round  Robin  Sewing  Letter  which  has  just  been  issued. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Summer  School  Note. — The  subject  of  the  address  by  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  20th,  at  eight  o'clock,  will  be 
"  The  Unshaken  Leadership  of  Jesus."  Among  the  speakers  at  the  week- 
end conference  on  the  21st  and  22nd  will  be  B.  Willis  Beede,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  Tom  A.  Sykes,  of 
Portland,  Maine;  Janet  E.  P.  Whitney,  of  New  York,  formerly  of  England ; 
and  from  this  neighborhood,  Henry  T.  Brown,  W.  W.  Comfort,  Rufus 
M.  Jones,  Elizabeth  B.  Jones,  M.  Albert  Linton,  Alfred  Lowry,  Edith 
Stratton  and  others. 

Haverford,  Pa.  Henry  J.  Cadbury. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, for  Week  Ending  Sixth  Month  14,  1919. 

Received  from  13  Meetings  $22,473.22 

Received  from  23  Individuals   7,259.10 


$29,732.32 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 


Sixth  Month  19,  1910. 
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The  nation  needs  more  food,  and  the  call  comes  for  more 
intensive  cultivation.    You  can  save  time  and  labor  and  get 


better  crops 
by  using 


Planet  Jr. 


Garden 
Tools 


No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe 

has  Hoes  that  are  wonderful  weed  killers.    The  Plows  open 
furrows,  cover  them  and  liill  growing  crops.  The  Cultivator 
Teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.    The  Leaf  Lifters  save 
time  in  late  work.    Crops  are  strad- 
dled till  20  inches  high,  then  the 
tool  works  between  rows  with 
one  or  two  wheels. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  A-711  Philadelphia 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doinff  actual  work 
and  describes  over  55  different  tools  for 
farm  and  gardeu.    Write  postal  for 
•t  today  I 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R  R, 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

will  be  open  as  usual  from  Seventh  Month  3rd  to 
about  Ninth  Month  15th.  If  any  of  our  friends 
desire  to  reach  us  by  motor  car  they  will  find  a  very 
satisfactory  route  via  Water  Gap,  Port  Jervis, 
Kingston  and  Albany.  From  this  point  they  will 
either  bear  to  the  east  through  Saratoga,  Glens 
Falls,  Lake  George  and  North  Creek,  or  they  will 
bear  to  the  west  through  Schenectady,  Fonda  and 
Spectator,  and  then  on  to  Indian  Lake.  The  whole 
journey  is  through  beautiful  country  and  over  roads 
mostly  excellent,  and  with  very  little  that  is  not 
good.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  circular  on 
the  Back  Log  Idea  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN, 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania" 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 
302  Arch  Street.  .  PHILADELPHIA 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


HERRNHiUT  HOUSE 

CRAGSMOOR  P.  0. 

ULSTER  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK. 

Will  reopen  Sixth  Month  14th. 

TERMS  MODERATE. 

Apply  to 

A.  KITE, 

Craffsmoor,  New  York 
L.  G.  HOPKINS, 

Haddonfield,  Naw  Jersey. 


"Every  comment  has  been  compli- 
mentary, and  justly  so,  I  think" 
writes  one  customer  about 
a  little  announcement  we 
prepared  and  printed. 
The  small  job  gets  the  same  careful 
attention  as  the  large,  at 

The  Holmes  Tress 

1336  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia 

J.  Linton  Engle,  President 


Five  New  Issues 

We  own  and  offer  the  following  high 
grade  securities  returning  attractive 
yields : 

Yield  about 

Morris  &  Co.  1st  Mtge  4K's  5.50 
Trinity  Bigs.  Corp.  1st  Mtge  5H's  5.50 
Province  of  Ontario  Cpn.  5's  5.60 
Cuba  Railroad  1st  Mtge  5's  5.80 
Northern  Ohio  7-yr  6's  Sec'd  Notes  6.75 

A  wide  selection  in  State  and  Municipal  issues 
at  prices  to  yield  from  4.30  to  5%. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SO  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


Vacation  Time  is  Near. 

REMEMBER 
The  Extra  Pair  of  Glasses  and 
Avoid  Annoyance  This  Year 

QUICK, 
ACCURATE  SERVICE. 


Williams,  Brown  &  Earle, 

Incorporated 

918  Chestnut  Street,   -  Philadelphia. 
OPTICIANS  FOR  35  YEARS. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  firen  to  FrieeoV  Funerals 
Boll  'Phono  it  Sprue.  1 041 
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RHOADS 
NONKINK" 


THE  velvet  lawn,  the  beautiful  gar- 
den, or  the  shining  automobile, 
may  bespeak  the  satisfactory  service 
of  Rhoads  Nonkink  Hose. 

It  is  light  and  smooth ;  slides  nicely 
over  the  grass;  a  pleasure  to  use;  so 
built  that  it  does  not  so  soon  kink  or 
break. 

NONKINK — A  MOULDED  HOSE 

All  lengths  up  to  500  ft. 
Y2"  size  19c  per  ft.,         size  22c  per  ft. 

CORINTH  ANOTHER  COOP  HOSE 

25  ft.  and  50  ft.  lengths 
Y^'  size  16%c  per  ft.,  M"  size  19c  per  ft. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 
12  N.  THIRD  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratum 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    -    •    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  General  Mortgage  5s 
of  1968,  to  yield  SK%,  free  of  Pa.  State  Tax. 

These  Bonds  are  secured  by  first  lien  on  419 
miles,  and  a  general  lien  on  practically  the  entire 
road  owned  by  the  Company  in  Pennsylvania. 
Bonds  are  followed  by  Capital  Stock  (#499,265,- 
700  outstanding),  on  which  dividends  have  been 
paid  since  1856  without  interruption. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 


(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9.  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ARTS 


()ptici*m 
!£2&H.6iasTj* 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  MAGAZINE 

It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  work  for 
a  living.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  self-confidence, 
enthusiasm,  and  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  its  read- 
ers. It  will  bring  a  closer  and  a  kindlier  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employee.  Sub- 
scription price,  $2.00  per  year.  Subscription  solicitors 
wanted,  good  commission.  Write  J.  MULLOWNEY, 
5506  Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Junior  Reconstruction  Workers. 

Raise  Money  by  Raising  Guinea  Pigs  ! 
ELEANOR  A.  CADBURY, 

441  Locust  Avenue,        -  Germantown 

can  supply  stock  to  six  boys  or  girls  who  will 
give  the  proceeds  to  A.  F.  S.  C  funds, 

Apply  to  E.  A.  C..  or  Children's  Committee, 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addreasing,  Mailing,  etc. 

631  Che-taut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — A  position  where  electrical  engineering 
education  and  experience  will  be  of  value.  Now 
Sec'y  of  Alien  Relief  Committee,  college  graduate,  age  26. 

A.  J.  Vail, 

304  Arch  Street,  Phila. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  plants,  John  Baer  and  Chalk's 
Early  Jewel ;  Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market 
and  Charleston  Wakefield — all  large,  strong,  field-grown. 
50c.  per  100,  prepaid,  $2.00  per  1,000,  collect. 

Ruth  W.  Copeland, 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


WANTED  for  Friends'  Indian  School,  Tunesassa,  New 
York — two  experienced  teachers,  also  a  young  man 
to  have  care  of  the  boys  and  to  teach  manual  training. 
Those  who  feel  drawn  to  this  service  may  apply  to 
Anna  Walton,  Moylan,  Penna., 
Chairman  of  Instruction  Committee,  or 
William  Biddle,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Philada., 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

WANTED — A  Friends'  family  of  three  adults  would 
like  to  take  charge  of  a  suburban  home  during  the 
summer  while  the  owners  are  away. 

Address  R.  S.  F., 
Care  "  The  Friend,"  207  Walnut  Place. 

"ANTED — In  a  suburban  town  a  few  miles  away,  a 
■  ■  woman  as  companion  and  helper;  pleasant  surround- 
ings. A  good  home.  Address.  "  P,"  office  of  Thb  Fbiend, 
207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

A TEACHER  would  like  to  instruct  children  in  private 
family  for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months. 
Address  "V," 

The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  92. 
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No.  52. 


THE  FRIEND. 
'    Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Ijlnrt  Bautlktt,  Mamiffing  Editor. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe, 
Mart  Ward, 


1 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME. 
The  present  number  concludes  Volume  92  of  The  Friend. 
)ur  subscribers  are  usually  most  prompt  in  making  remittances 
or  the  new  volume  without  receiving  bills.  Will  they  kindly 
par  in  mind  that  the  present  price  is  $2. 50?  There  has  as 
ret  been  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor  or  materials.  Indeed, 
ince  the  price  of  The  Friend  was  advanced  there  has  been 
m  additional  increase  of  wages  in  the  printing  trade.  The 
Inancial  problem  of  a  denominational  paper,  therefore,  be- 
»mes  more,  rather  than  less  difficult.  Were  it  not  for  liberal 
support  in  numerous  large  and  small  donations  our  little  organ 
vould  not  be  able  to  continue.  A  very  pleasant  method  of 
lelping  the  cause  is  by  carrying  several  subscriptions.  This 
»ractice  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years.  Naturally,  each 
pear,  some  dear  Friends  who  have  carried  from  two  to  ten 
ubscriptions  are  taken  from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  activity. 
i/e  solicit  others  to  take  their  places,  and  to  keep  alive  sub- 
criptions  that  must  otherwise  lapse. 
We  have  made  some  unusual  efforts  to  increase  the  number 
regular  subscribers  the  past  year.  This  has  not  been  without 
1  measure  of  success.  One  of  our  contemporaries  has  engaged 
n  an  "every  member  canvass."  Their  theory  that  a  loyal 
nembership  requires  a  regular  reading  of  at  least  one  de- 
lominational  paper  seems  to  be  entirely  reasonable.  Now  that 
Fhe  Friend  represents  more  nearly  than  formerly,  the  wide 
ange  of  interest  and  activity  to  which  Friends  are  devoted, 
hould  not  every  family  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  at  least  be  on 
he  list  of  paid  subscribers? 

[Eds.] 

THE  TEACHER. 
How  large  thy  task,  O  teacher  of  the  young! 
To  take  the  raveled  threads,  by  parents  flung 
With  careless  hands,  and  through  consummate  care, 
To  weave  a  fabric,  line  and  firm  and  fair; 
God's  uncompleted  work  is  thine  to  do, 
Be  brave  and  true. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


THE  ROCK  OF  MORAL  HEROISM. 


WM.  C.  ALLEN. 


"Iam  the  Rock.    Black  midnight  falls; 
The  terrible  breakers  rise  like  walls; 
With  curling  lips  and  gleaming  teeth 
They  plunge  and  tear  at  my  bones  beneath.  f 
Year  upon  year  they  grind  and  beat 

.  In  storms  of  thunder  and  storms  of  sleet — 
Grind  and  beat  and  wrestle  and  tear, 
But  the  Rock  they  beat  on  is  always  there! 
I  am  the  Rock!" 

At  Santa  Cruz,  California,  I  have  watched  the  huge  waves 
march  in  great  battalions  up  to  the  sea-cliffs  and  with  a 
mighty  roar  fling  their  spray  high  into  the  air.  The  more 
yielding  portions  of  the  precipices  have  been  worn  away,  mak- 
ing deep  gashes  or  holes  in  the  rocky  formation,  but  the  firmer 
sections  stand  like  adamant  against  the  savage  assaults  of  the 
sea.  So  it  is  with  the  Christian  character  of  many  men  and 
women.  Their  adherence  to  conviction  makes  them  the  un- 
answerable exponents  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  following 
simple  stories  may  help  to  interpret  my  meaning: 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI I  of  England 
the  Mayor  of  Doncaster  was  the  late  Joseph  Firth  Clark,  a 
Friend.  During  his  Mayoralty,  the  celebrated  Doncaster 
races  occurred  and  the  Mayor  received  an  invitation — a 
royal  invitation  being  a  command — to  meet  the  King  on 
the  race-course  immediately  after  the  St.  Leger  race  had 
been  run.  Clark  refused  the  proffered  dignity,  replying  in  a 
strain  that  must  have  been  appreciated  by  the  broad-minded 
monarch  whom  he  addressed.    He  wrote  to  Edward: 

"  I  have  a  profound  respect  and  regard  for  the  most  gracious 
King  whom  1  desire  to  honor  in  every  way  as  one  of  his  most 
loyal  subjects.  Though  I  have  lived  in  Doncaster  all  my  life 
I  have  never  once  attended  the  races,  and  did  not  therefore 
feel  I  could  consistently  break  through  the  rule  even  for  so 
great  an  honor." 

This  incident  created  a  sensation  at  the  time.  Many  people 
were  scandalized  because  the  Mayor  of  Doncaster  had  declined 
to  meet  the  King.  But  the  moral  value  proved  to  be  very 
great — an  open  blow  had  been  administered  to  a  demoralizing 
sport. 

A  few  years  since  Baron  Morimura,  president  of  one  of  the 
great  banks  of  Japan  and  a  commercial  leader  of  that  country, 
landed  in  America,  and  with  his  suite  took  apartments  in  one 
of  the  large  hotels  of  San  Francisco.  Pressed  with  business 
cares  and  desiring  to  avoid  intrusion,  he  commanded  that  ii 
visitors  wished  to  see  him  they  should  be  told  lie  was  out. 
Before  long  a  caller  unexpectedly  appeared  in  his  presence. 
The  baron  was  very  angry.  Upon  investigation,  he  ascertain- 
ed that  a  chamber-maid  had  disobeyed  orders  and  had  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  in.  He  called  for  the  disobedient 
servant  and  severely  reprimanded  her.  She  Hung  at  him  the 
reply,  "  I  cannot  lie  for  any  man!" 
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After  his  anger  had  subsided,  Baron  Morimura  began  to 
think.  1  le  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  strength 
of  character  indicated  by  the  chambermaid  must  have  been 
based  on  Christianity.  He  said:  "Nobody  but  a  Christian 
would  stand  for  not  lying."  He  commenced  to  study  the 
Bible  and  became  a  secret  believer.  Finally,  he  made  public 
confession  of  his  faith  and  has  been  a  sturdy  advocate  of  his 
Lord  from  that  day  to  this.  It  has  since  been  his  great  joy 
to  preach  Jesus  all  over  Japan,  whilst  his  large  influence  and 
gifts  have  in  numerous  ways  been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness.  So  much  for  the  fearlessness  of  a  hotel  servant ! 
So  much  for  the  possession  of  genuine  conviction  and  living 
up  to  it! 

The  moral  heroism  of  some  men  and  women  is  as  impregnable 
as  the  rocks  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  withstands  the  "curling  lips 
and  gleaming  teeth"  of  sin  and  fear.  This  splendid  heroism 
is  what  the  world  needs  to-day — shall  we  not  practice  it? 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Seven  Conservative  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (Orthodox) 
on  this  continent,  have  for  years  been  in  the  practice  of  sending 
epistolary  letters,  each  to  the  other  member  of  the  group — 
some,  or  all,  have  for  some  time  past  "corresponded"  with 
Fritchley  Friends  in  England. 

It  will  be  remembered  with  what  feelings  of  real  Christian 
fellowship  we  greeted  representatives  of  some  of  these  bodies 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  at  our  late  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  desire  ,so  far  as  we  were  able,  to  reciprocate  in  this  brother- 
ly visitation,  was  largely  the  impulse  which  caused  two  mem- 
bers of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  at  the  time  of  their  annual  assembly,  which  was  held 
by  adjournments  from  the  7th  to  11th  of  this  month.  The 
New  England  group  of  Friends  is  not  a  large  one,  though  we 
are  well  aware  that  spiritual  weight  and  strength  is  not  de- 
pendent on  large  congregations. 

The  first  session  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  on  Seventh- 
day  morning,  the  7th  inst.,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  season  which 
was  blessed  with  the  Divine  presence.  Considerable  lively 
testimony  was  voiced  by  numerous  members  of  the  meeting 
as  well  as  from  visiting  Ministers  who  were  present  from  Ohio 
and  New  York. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  a  session  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  Women  Friends  have  been  members  of  this 
body  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

As  is  the  case  with  us,  New  England  Friends  refer  to  their 
Representative  Body,  a  number  of  matters  which  can  better 
be  decided  by  a  smaller  group  from  the  several  districts,  than 
be  discussed  at  their  annual  meeting. 

Westerly  Friends  opened  their  houses  as  well  as  their  hearts 
to  visitors  who  were  very  kindly  entertained  at  their  several 
homes;  the  mid-day  meal  as  well  as  supper  was  served  in  the 
basement  of  the  meeting-house;  a  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, which  was  put  in  operation  last  year  for  the  first  time. 

Two  meetings  for  worship  were  held  on  First-day,  attended 
almost  entirely  by  Friends.  George  M.  Warner  arrived  early 
in  the  morning,  and  was,  with  others,  very  acceptably  engaged 
in  the  vocal  exercises,  in  which  there  was  a  certain  unity  of 
expression  and  concern. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  proper  opened  Second-day  morning  by 
a  period  of  devotion,  the  silence  being  broken  at  intervals  to 
spiritual  edification. 

Epistles  from  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  were  read:  that 
from  Iowa  was  just  received  for  that  meeting  commenced  its 
delayed  sessions  on  the  30th  ult.  The  message  from  Fritchley 
was  particularly  interesting,  treating,  as  it  did,  problems  so 
vital  to  us  all — the  Epistles,  all  of  them,  tended  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  spiritual  life,  the  undercurrent  of  concern  being 


directed  to  duties  and  responsibilities  brought  about  by  present- 
day  conditions. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  State  of  Society  as  shown  by  the  answers  to  the 
Queries.  The  activities  of  the  meeting  were  not  as  numerous 
as  is  the  case  here  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  very  natural. 

On  Third-day  morning  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  held  an  adjourned  session  in  which  to  finish  itsl 
business,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  convened  in  the  afternoon, 
at  which  session  epistles  were  read  which  had  been  prepared 
by  a  Committee,  addressed  to  the  usual  correspondents,.except 
to  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting,  which  had  omitted  its  series  of 
meetings  for  one  year  on  account  of  influenza. 

A  young  member  feelingly  expressed  his  sentiments  in  effect 
that  these  letters  should  be  withheld,  unless  there  was  a  real 
message  which  should  proceed  from  the  Body. 

It  seemed  from  the  tenor  of  the  essays  that  there  was  ample 
evidence  of  life  in  the  epistles  which  were  read,  and  directed 
to  be  signed  by  the  Clerk  and  forwarded. 

An  earnest  concern  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  older  mem- 
bers present  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  might  come  into  closer 
religious  fellowship  with  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  Body,  though  immediate  action  was 
not  expected  or  desired.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Young 
Friends  felt  much  interest  in  this  matter — as  well  as  older — 
though  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

The  writer  gave  a  talk  Seventh-day  evening  concerning  the 
work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee;  further 
reference  to  this  matter  was  made  in  the  Yearly  Meeting;  and 
.increased  financial  support  was  approved. 

The  Meeting  has  concluded;  Friends  have  gone  to  their 
respective  homes,  and  we  feel  in  retrospect  that  there  is  much 
strength  in  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  and  that  it  was  good 
to  be  there. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Commenting  upon  this  year's  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
The  Friend  (London)  has  this  to  say: 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  19 19  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance. 
For  four  years  Friends  had  gathered  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  war.    This  year  they  came  to- 
gether with  feelings  of  great  thankfulness  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  combined  with  deep  anxiety  as 
to  the  terms  of  settlement  and  the  future.  The 
burden  of  new  responsibilities  rested  heavily  on 
some,  but  there  was  evidently  a  widespread  desire 
that  the  Society  might,  under  Divine  guidance, 
enter  hopefully  upon  the  wider  sphere  of  service  that 
seems  opening  out  before  it.    A  keen  observer  could 
hardly  fail  to  notice  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
personnel  both  of  those  present  and  those  taking  part 
in  the  deliberations.    The  large  number  of  younger 
Friends  present  was  a  marked  feature;  also  the  pres- 
ence of  many  recently  admitted  members. 
As  indicated  by  the  above  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that 
the  general  subject  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  reconstruction. 
It  appeared  in  considerations  of  a  League  of  Nations,  the  pro- 
posed Peace  Terms,  feeding  famished  Europe,  and  in  specific 
considerations  within  the  Society  on  Education,  Temperance, 
Faith  and  Order,  the  State  of  Society,  etc.    Without  going 
into  great  detail  a  few  quotations  from  the  reported  proceedings 
may  indicate  something  of  the  direction  and  spirit  of  the  Meet- 
ing- 1  m 
At  the  opening  session  the  following  quite  unusual  letter 
was  read: 

"Dear  Fathers  and  Brethren, — It  is  my  privilege  to 
give  you  fraternal  greetings  from  the  National  Council 
of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches.  Your  witness 
for-  spiritual  simplicity,  devotional  worship,  and  the 
reality  of  Divine  guidance  in  the  individual  soul  have 
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been  of  the  greatest  value  in  our  religious  life.  With- 
out clamor  or  ostentation  you  have  inspired  your  fel- 
low Christians  to  seek  the  silent  blessings  of  holiest 
communion.  Your  service  to  the  soul  of  the  nation 
has  been  beyond  all  estimate.  You  have  borne 
prejudice  and  persecution  bravely  that  you  might  save 
our  Commonwealth  from  the  vulgarities  and  furies 
Which  so  easily  accompany  crises  of  national  history. 

"You  hold  your  sessions  in  days  of  tension  and 
anxiety.  The  problems  and  tasks  of  peace  will  re- 
quire the  ideals  for  which  you  stand.  We  shall  need 
the  devotion  you  have  never  failed  to  exhibit  for  pub- 
lic right  and  personal  freedom.  Your  brethren  of  the 
Free  Churches  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  inspire 
and  lead  you  in  all  your  deliberations.  —  Your 
Brother  in  Christ, 

Arthur  T.  Guttery,  President." 

"Elmfield,  92,  Hartington  Road,  Sefton  Park, 
Liverpool,  May,  19 19." 

Under  the  heading,  State  of  Society,  the  following  three 
extracts  have  valuable  points: 

Arthur  Dann  said  that  for  some  years  we  had  not 
had  a  discussion  on  "the  state  of  the  Society"  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  we  had 
lost  much  in  consequence,  but  we  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things.  Let  Friends 
get  below  the  surface;  if  Friends  would  yield  them- 
selves up  to  God,  he  was  convinced  that  our  meetings 
would  become  a  great  power  for  good.  Could  we  not 
leave  off  speaking  of  the  young  people  and  the  old 
people,  and  all  strive  to  be  young  in  spirit? 

George  Prior,  referring  to  the  criticisms  of  our 
meetings  for  worship,  expressed  the  thought  that 
Friends  who  were  silent  in  them  might  yet  exert  a 
beautiful  influence.  He  recalled  the  saintly  lives  of 
some  who  had  never  spoken  at  those  meetings,  and 
one  could  not  believe  or  feel  that  they  had  ever  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  would  never  speak.  Their 
influence  was  as  saintly  and  solid  as  if  they  had  been 
speakers.  He  had  also  felt  with  regard  to  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  that  its  workers  deserved  the  most 
earnest  support  of  the  meetings  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

Joan  M.  Fry,  quoting  from  the  Swarthmore  Lec- 
ture the  words,  "the  creative  power  of  the  presence 
of  God,"  said  this  should  be  one  of  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  our  meetings  for  worship.  Let  us  not 
try  what  might  be  called  cheap  remedies,  nor  be  satis- 
fied with  tinkering. 

Considerations  in  regard  to  "Peace"  and  the  "Allies' 
Terms"  brought  the  meeting  into  much  feeling.  As  a  result 
T.  Edmund  Harvey  made  this  appeal: 

Let  Friends  try  to  realize  what  they  were  here  for. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  were  here  as  servants  of 
Christ.  We  could  get  no  real  message  for  the  world 
unless  we  got  into  touch  with  His  Spirit,  and  unless 
we  were  led  and  guided  by  Him. 

This  plea  brought  the  meeting  into  a  period  of  silent  waiting 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Clerk. 

After  the  resumption  of  business  the  Clerk  pre- 
sented a  minute  referring  to  a  committee  the  duty  of 
preparing,  if  thought  best,  a  brief  message  to  the 
nation,  to  be  submitted  to  the  afternoon  session. 

John  Morland  hoped  the  Meeting  would  accept 
the  Clerk's  draft.  Surely  we  did  not  want  to  go  into 
the  whole  details  of  the  terms  of  peace;  we  were  not 
experts  on  these  matters,  but  we  might  reverently 
claim  to  be  experts  on  the  Christian  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  this  aspect  we  might  profitably  put  be- 
fore the  world. 


The  meeting  united  in  the  following  expression  on  the 
League  of  Nations: 

"  In  considering  this  important  subject  we  express 
our  firm  conviction  in  the  necessity  of  a  true  League 
of  Nations.  We  regard  it  as  indispensable  to  the 
peace  of  the  future.  Whilst  unable  to  endorse  fully 
the  scheme  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  embodied  in 
the  Paris  treaty,  we  are  thankful  for  its  recognition 
that  no  peace  can  be  permanent  which  does  not  em- 
body that  ideal. 

"As  stated  in  Minute  90  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1917,  'We  feel  that  our  main  contribution  to  this  end 
is  to  point  out  that  it  is  only  upon  spiritual  founda- 
tions that  peace  can  be  permanently  built,  and  that 
universal  disarmament  can  only  be  fully  accomplished 
through  a  renewed  revelation  of  Divine  power  in  the 
hearts  of  men.' 

"  We  feel  the  importance  of  seeking  to  spread  this 
spirit,  and  of  thus  trying  to  create  such  an  interna- 
tional temper  as  shall  lead  to  the  moulding  on  right 
lines  of  the  covenant  embodied  in  the  Paris  treaty." 

Upon  discussing  the  practical  question  of  paying  the  travel- 
ing expenses  of  representatives  it  was  stated  that  £5000  would 
be  needed  in  payment  of  traveling  expenses  of  Friends  attend- 
ing Yearly  Meeting  and  its  committees.  One  quotation  on 
this  subject  may  be  of  interest : 

H.  Sef ton-Jones  thought  the  case  had  been  well 
put;  but  it  was  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  these 
things  were  creeping  on  the  Society.  He  strongly 
objected  to  the  whole  proposal.  The  Society  had 
long  had  invaluable  services  performed  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis  and  those  voluntary  workers  had 
given  more  help  to  the  work  than  could  possibly  be 
given  by  a  wage  earner.  He  regretted  to  note  the 
growth  of  officialism.  The  Society's  very  existence 
depended  on  voluntary  sacrifice.  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings already  had  liberty  to  meet,  as  they  arose,  any 
need  for  payment  of  expenses.  He  thought  if  such  a 
rule  as  this  were  adopted  the  temptation  would  be 
great  for  representatives  to  attend  in  London  not  only 
on  specific  but  on  other  business,  while  further  un- 
representative Friends  would  be  put  on  committees, 
having  no  special  knowledge  or  qualification.  1  n  any 
case  he  hoped  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  any  decision. 

Two  years  ago  the  Yearly  Meeting  took  over  the  book  shop 
on  the  Devonshire  premises.  The  thought  was  to  make  it 
a  much  more  representative  and  militant  arm  of  the  Society. 

The  report  of  Friends'  Bookshop  Committee  was 
presented.  J.  E.  Hodgkin  expressed  extreme  thank- 
fulness for  the  work  of  the  Bookshop;  the  people  who 
:f  used  it  were  of  all  ranks  of  society.  He  only  wished 
that  similar  institutions  could  be  set  up  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Ernest  Jones  agreed,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hearty  thanks  to  the  manager. 
The  statistical  statement  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 

The  summary  of  Tabular  Statements  was  pre- 
sented, showing  a  total  of  342  Particular  Meetings 
(4  less  than  the  previous  year),  66  Allowed  Meetings 
(1  more),  20,028  members  (0.212  males  and  10,816 
females)  (a  decrease  of  24,  the  decrease  in  the  meet- 
ings of  Great  Britain  amounting  to  20).  Attenders 
6,301  (decrease  of  254),  Associates  1,033  (increase  56). 
308  persons  had  been  received  by  convincement  and 
55  as  minors,  while  the  losses  by  dissociation,  resigns 
tion,  etc.,  totalled  145;  deaths  numbered  131  against 

95  births  of  birthright  members.     The  number  of 
recorded  Ministers  is  : (a  decrease  of  19). 

The  report  of  Friends'  Service  Committee  produced  the  fol- 
lowing minute: 
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"Although  actual  warfare  has  now  largely  ceased, 
there  are  deep  cleavages  not  only  between  nation  and 
nation,  but  between  group  and  group,  class  and  class. 
The  call  to-day  is  for  the  spirit  of  reconciliation,  for 
men  and  women  who  shall  hold  out  to  all  needy  souls 
of  whatever  nation  or  class  the  hand  of  brotherhood, 
and  who  shall  act  as  interpreters  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Then  we  shall  not  only  help  our  fellow-men, 
but  shall  in  some  degree  aim  in  removing  the  reproach 
too  often  cast  upon  organized  Christianity  for  its 
apparent  compliance  with  class  domination.  We 
commend  the  Committee  to  move  forward  to  its 
work  of  true  reconstruction  and  other  future  service. 
We  urge  the  Service  Committee  to  continue  its  active 
work  in  opposition  to  conscription." 

(To  be  continued.) 

PARKER VI LLE  MEETING. 

A  Resuscitation. 

Early  in  the  Twelfth  Month  of  191 7,  the  meeting-house  at 
Parkerville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  was  burned.  The  building, 
dating  from  1830,  was  substantially  erected  of  stone  and  in 
excellent  condition.  The  congregation,  however,  being  quite 
small  and  dwindling,  was  apparently  facing  the  situation  which 
has  swept  so  many  of  its  kind  into  the  rank  of  closed  meeting- 
houses. This  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  worth 
the  while  to  undertake  rebuilding.  There  were  some,  however, 
whose  hearts  were  brave  enough  to  face  the  issue,  and  taking 
courage  from  the  fact  that  the  walls  had  well  withstood  the 
devouring  element,  they  set  about  the  work  of  rebuilding,  funds 
for  which  were  subscribed  by  interested  friends  of  the  project. 
Under  this  initiative  and  following  it  the  work  progressed  so  far 
towards  completion  as  to  admit  of  the  setting  of  a  date  for  the 
reopening  of  the  house  under  circumstances  which,  it  was 
hoped,  might  lead  to  a  definite  and  enlarged  interest  in  the 
meeting  and  neighborhood  as  well. 

The  day  set  for  the  occasion,  Sixth  Month  1st,  proved  ideal 
in  every  respect,  and  the  hour  being  afternoon,  the  event 
engaged  a  widespread  interest.  Those  that  went  forth  to 
this  notable  gathering  with  hope  in  their  breasts,  and  with 
that  broad  sympathetic  interest  that  enfolds  the  beauties  of 
the  external  world  and  yearns  for  the  blessing  that  comes  to 
those  who  truly  "look  and  live,"  did  not  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. To  such  as  these  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  have  a 
very  deep  and  precious  meaning  that  steadies  the  soul  amid  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  things  that  would  otherwise  distract  it,  if  not 
lead  to  distrust  of  the  purpose  of  its  being: — 

"Surely  his  salvation  is  near  them  that  fear  him;  that  glory 
may  dwell  in  our  land. 

"  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together;  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other. 

"Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth;  and  righteousness 
shall  look  down  from  heaven. 

"Yea,  the  Lord  shall  give  that  which  is  good;  and  our  land 
shall  yield  her  increase. 

"Righteousness  shall  go  before  him;  and  shall  set  us  in  the 
way  of  his  steps." 

To  the  eastward,  enfolded  within  its  softly-moulded  hills, 
murmured  the  Brandywine,  within  whose  great,  broad  meadows 
grazed  the  sleek  cows  of  many  herds, 

Where,  flushed  by  the  spring's  early  bounty, 
The  stream  doth  luscious  green  grasses  enfold; 

Where  the  snow-white  disk  of  the  daisy 

Looks  back  from  the  butter-cup's  bowl  of  gold. 

Peace  and  quietness  and  plenty  seemed  to  reign  supreme 
upon  those  hills — the  very  same  that  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  shook  with  the  noise  and  tumult  of  battle — the  historic 
battle  of  Brandywine. 

The  little  meeting-house  enthroned  upon  its  hill,  where 
Phoenix-like  it  had  but  recently  risen  from  its  own  ashes,  gave 
welcome  to  the  large  company  that  with  each  other's  kindly 


greeting  gathered  within  the  unfinished  walls  until  no  seat 
remained  vacant. 

The  solemn  hush  that  soon  fell,  as  though  in  response  to 
some  unseen  signal,  gathered  the  meeting  as  to  an  assembly 
"with  one  accord  and  one  purpose."  Or,  to  adapt  the  beauti- 
fully expressive  lines  of  Whittier: 

And  from  the  silence  multiplied 

By  these  still  forms  on  either  side, 

The  world  that  time  and  sense  (had)  known 

(Fell)  off,  and  (left)  us  God  alone. 

Perhaps  no  language  could  have  better  expressed  the  long- 
ing that  many  felt  than  the  words  quoted  by  the  first  speaker 
from  one  of  Quakerism's  earliest  and  profoundest  exponents, 
with  the  desire  added  that  in  both  respects  his  experience  might 
prove  our  own  upon  this  occasion.  The  words  of  the  great 
Apologist  are  of  the  sort  that  lose  none  of  their  force  and  liveli- 
ness by  repetition: — 

"When  I  came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of  God's  people,  I 
felt  a  secret  power  among  them  which  touched  my  heart;  and 
as  I  gave  way  unto  it  I  found  the  evil  weakening  in  me  and  the 
good  raised  up;  and  so  I  became  thus  knitted  and  united  to 
them." 

The  same  theme  was  voiced  by  the  second  speaker,  who 
referred  to  the  great  fundamental  of  worship  as  set  forth  in 
that  memorable  interview  which  took  place  between  Christ 
and  the  woman  at  the  well  in  Samaria.  No  change  of  scene, 
nor  age  in  which  men  live,  still  less  theological  discussion,  can 
effect  a  change  in  the  relationship  of  man  to  his  Creator  in  the 
all-important  act  of  worship:  "God  is  a  spirit:  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth." 

Beginning  with — 

"God  is  in  his  heaven; 
All's  right  with  the  world," — ■ 

another  speaker  forcibly  reminded  us  that  notwithstanding 
the  present  world  unrest,  lack  of  faith,  and  subtle  tendency, 
even,  with  some  to  question  the  existence  of  an  overruling 
Providence  that  continually  watches  over  man  for  good,  there 
remained  an  unassailable  body  of  evidence  of  this  sublime 
truth  readily  accessible  to  the  believers;  for  these  must  say 
with  St.  Augustine, — "Thou  hast  created  us  for  thyself,  O 
God,  and  our  souls  are  restless  until  they  rest  in  Thee!" 

Following  the  interrogatory — "What  think  ye  of  Christ?" — 
was  delivered  a  calm  direct  appeal  for  a  practical,  vital  belief 
in  Christianity  as  the  only  medium  whereby  the  hearts  of 
men  can  be  effectually  changed  and  chastened,  so  that  the 
nations  may  be  preserved  from  such  dreadful  cataclysm  of 
hatred  and  bloodshed  as  that  from  which  they  are  now  emerg- 
ing. More  particularly  was  the  appeal  made  to  those  who  may 
be  directly  responsible  for  any  effort  which  may  prove  effectual 
in  bringing  into  closer  fellowship  and  expanding  zeal  those  to 
whom  this  little  meeting  must  look  for  maintenance  as  an 
exponent  of  the  Christian  faith  as  professed  by  Friends. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  fitting,  solemn  supplication  tend- 
ing to  lift  the  company  as  with  one  heart  in  an  expression  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  and  Father  of  all  for  the  blessed  spiri- 
tual communion  whereof  we  had  been  made  partakers. 

Again  and  again  as  the  words  of  Gospel  message  flowed  so 
freely  towards  hearts  intent  and  responsive,  did  the  writer 
recall  a  certain  First-day  morning  when  he  as  a  boy  in  com- 
pany with  a  relative  passed  this  way  in  journeying,  and,  as 
strangers,  sought  this  house  of  prayer.  How  like  to  this  day 
was  that  of  near  a  half  century  ago.  Then  as  now,  borne  upon 
the  Summer  air,  came  the  breath  of  sweet-scented  Vernal 
Grass,  while  overhead  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  passed  its 
cheery  carol  on  to  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  incessantly  piping  its 
interrogatories  from  the  neighboring  tree  tops.  Then,  as  to- 
day, the  heart  of  the  youth  could  answer: 

"God  is  in  his  heaven; 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

The  group  then  assembled  was  small,  but  something  hap- 
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pened  that  day  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  youthful  stranger, 
else  this.  too.  along  with  so  much  in  one's  life,  would  have 
passed  into  oblivion.  It  chanced  there  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
meeting  a  resident  minister  who  was  not  only  a  man  of  culture, 
but  possessed  of  a  style  of  delivery  which  commanded  atten- 
tion. To  this  was  added  a  resonant  voice  and  kindly  personality 
that  readily  appealed  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  a  child.  The 
words  of  the  sermon  preached  that  day  are  none  of  them  re- 
membered save  the  text,  as  to  this  there  remains  an  impression 
and  savor  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which  shows  that  it  was  not 
handled  in  vain.  That  text  is  so  inclusive  and  yet  so  far- 
out-reaching  that  as  a  word  of  admonition  we  all  do  well  to 
set  it  continually  before  us: 

"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people." 

Walter  L.  Moore. 


OUR  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

Having  read  the  recent  article  under  this  heading  1  feel 
drawn  to  send  an  echo  from  this  corner.  1  quite  agree  with 
the  writer  that  the  "New  Conservatism"  was  a  thought- 
compelling  paper  and  should  occasion  close  searching  of  heart 
everywhere.  No  doubt  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
felt  deep  longings  that  the  younger  and  older  Friends  could 
work  "shoulder  to  shoulder"  better  than  we  find  them  doing. 
It  is  true  they  must  look  upon  life  from  different  standpoints 
then  how  may  they  be  brought  to  see  "eye  to  eye"  in  things 
that  should  concern  all  so  deeply. 

We  have  heard  somewhere  of  a  Friend  visiting  meetings 
distant  from  home,  and  at  one  place  having  some  interview 
with  the  young  people  their  complaint  was  that  older  Friends 
were  so  disposed  to  keep  them  down  that  they  felt  quite 
discouraged;  he  advised  them  to  have  patience  and  due  respect 
because  the  older  ones  had  had  experience  which  they  had  not. 
Afterwards  he  met  with  the  older  Friends  and  found  them 
disposed  to  complain  of  the  young  people  being  so  anxious  to 
be  doing  or  have  something  done  that  their  patience  was  much 
tried ;  he  told  them  that  they  needed  the  activity  of  the  younger 
ones  to  keep  them  from  going  to  sleep.  From  this  it  appears 
that  one  party  is  plainly  the  complement  of  the  other  and  their 
various  faculties  intended  to  work  together  for  the  good  of 
all.  Where  is  the  power  that  will  cause  all  to  work  in  harmony? 
Is  it  not  required  that  each  mind  and  will  be  in  subjection  to 
the  Divine  will  and  earnestly  seeking  to  know  what  that  will 
is  concerning  ourselves?  How  complete  is  Paul's  description 
of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  church  in  twelfth  chapter  of  First  Corin- 
thians! Shall  we  not  "covet  earnestly"  the  best  development 
of  the  gifts  we  have  received  to  exercise  to  the  honor  of  Him 
who  has  done  so  much  for  us  in  His  abounding  mercy  for  poor 
humanity — even  for  the  rebellious  and  backsliding.  "  Neverthe- 
less, my  loving-kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor 
suffer  My  faithfulness  to  fail." 

Agnes  H.  Pollard. 

Norwich,  Canada. 


It  is  well  for  us  when  death  is  kind  enough  to  beckon  before 
we  beg  and  pray  for  him.  No,  it  is  never  death  we  need  to 
fear.  We  must  be  afraid  of  dying  now  by  our  immersal  in  the 
things  which  have  no  long  or  lasting  worth.  The  true  death  is 
our  present  identification  with  the  things  which  sooner  or 
later  the  winds  shall  blow  about  the  world  as  dust  which  must 
be  recreated  by  the  spirit  to  have  worth.  It  is  the  exclusive 
cultivation  of  our  lower,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  exhaustion 
of  our  higher  and  immortal  selves,  that  we  must  dread.  The 
dust  of  the  air,  the  dust  in  the  cracks  of  the  ice,  have  no  need 
to  be  ashamed.  But  we  shall  be  ashamed  if  we  limit  ourselves 
to  their  company — we  who  were  made  to  be  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  ever-living  God.  That  is  the  only  death  we  have 
to  fear.  For  when  it  is  complete  it  knows  no  resurrection. — 
Transcript. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Notes  From  Japan  (A  Little  Boy  Who  Liked  Sweet  Pota- 
toes).— It  was  Christmas  at  Jikkoku,  a  beautiful  little  village 
way  out  in  the  country  where  the  railway  did  not  run  and 
where  the  roads  were  too  muddy  for  even  a  Ford!  But  it 
was  a  beautiful  place  if  you  only  looked  up  and  not  down,  for 
the  bamboo,  palms  and  tall  Cryptomaria  trees  were  a  great 
contrast  to  the  muddy  roads!  The  main  house  of  the  village 
with  its  nice  thatch  roof  barn  and  Japanese  garden  was  also 
very  picturesque.  It  was  in  the  loft  over  the  horse  stable 
that  Jikkoku  children  had  their  first  Christmas.  You  see, 
they  knew  nothing  about  that  first  Christmas  in  the  stable 
1919  years  ago,  till  some  Christians  with  a  big  tent  took  them 
the  "Good  News"  last  Spring. 

In  the  evening  some  of  the  older  people  of  the  village  with 
a  few  girls  and  boys  had  another  meeting  in  the  big  house. 
Thirty-five  people  were  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  main  room 
with  a  lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling  and  charcoal  fires  to 
keep  away  some  of  the  cold.  Elizabeth  Binford  told  them  the 
story  of  a  little  boy  who  liked  sweet  potatoes.  Of  course  it 
was  all  in  Japanese,  and  as  I  do  not  know  Japanese  very  well 
I  may  make  some  mistakes  in  telling  it,  but  I  shall  try  to  tell 
it  just  as  she  did.  So  imagine  you  are  sitting  around  the  floor 
and  listen  well! 

"One  day  while  we  were  having  a  big  house  cleaning  at 
my  home  and  we  were  very  busy,  Tsune  Chan — six  years  old — 
came  to  the  back  door  and  wanted  his  mother  who  was  working 
upstairs.  In  each  hand  he  had  the  end  of  a  cold,  dirty  sweet 
potato.  His  face  was  all  smeared  with  potato,  as  was  the 
front  of  his  kimono.  'Mother,  mother!'  he  called  between 
bites  at  the  potatoes.  I  told  him  that  his  mother  was  up- 
stairs and  that  I  was  too  busy  to  go  get  her.  Then,  to  comfort 
him,  I  offered  him  some  cakes  and  two  oranges. 

"Tsune  Chan  looked  at  the  cakes  and  oranges  and  then  at 
the  sweet  potatoes — and  went  on  eating  at  those  cold,  dirty 
sweet  potatoes!  He  again  looked  at  the  things  I  was  offering 
him  and  at  his  potatoes  and  took  another  chew  of  potato! 
He  wanted  the  cakes  and  oranges,  but  his  hands  were  too  full 
of  cold,  dirty  sweet  potatoes  to  take  the  other  things.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  throw  away  the  potatoes  and  take  the  cakes 
and  oranges.  But,  no,  he  wanted  the  potatoes,  too!  What 
a  puzzle!  It  was  too  difficult  for  Tsune  Chan  to  solve,  so  he 
just  went  on  eating  those  dirty  potatoes  and  looking  regretfullv 
at  the  nicer  things. 

"Finally,  I  persuaded  him  to  throw  away  the  ends  of  those 
dirty  potatoes  and  take  one  of  the  oranges  to  his  younger 
brother,  Yo  Chan.  After  a  last  look  at  the  potatoes  he  tucked 
the  cakes  in  the  front  of  his  kimono  and  with  an  orange  in 
each  hand  went  off  to  share  his  newly  acquired  gifts  witli  Yo 
Chan. 

"Now,  isn't  that  just  the  way  we  act  sometimes?  We  have 
our  hands  and  our  minds  and  hearts  so  full  of  cold,  dirty  sweet 
potatoes  that  we  have  no  room  for  nice  cakes  and  oranges! 
We  do  things  we  should  not  do.  We  think  thoughts  which 
are  not  nice.  And  these  things  keep  us  from  doing  good  and 
thinking  profitable  thoughts.  So  we  must  empty  our  hands 
and  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the  evil  things  and  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  take  up  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  '  love,  joy, 
peace,  patience,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness  and 
temperance.'  We  can  also  drink  of  the  'living  water  11. 
V.  Nicholson. 


Make  one  person  happy  each  day  and  in  forty  years  you 
have  made  14,600  human  beings  happy  lor  a  little  time  at 
least. 


"Bun.n  it  well  whate'er  yon  do. 
Build  it,  straight  and  strong  Mini  true; 

Build  it  rloan  and  high  and  Imvid, 

Build  it  for  tin-  eye  of  God." 

— Selected. 
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THE  SISTERS  AND  PART  OF  THEIR  ITINER- 
ARY IN  1839. 


ANNIE  MARGARET  PIKE. 


The  sisters  Mary  Ann  and  Cordelia  Williams  married  the 
brothers  Thomas  and  James  Bayes.  All  were  originally  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  and  all  lived  a  great  part  of 
their  lives  in  Norfolk,  in  England.  They  became  Friends  by 
convincement  and  many  religious  visits  were  paid  by  the  sis- 
ters, and  meetings  were  held  by  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
British  Islands.  I  have  heard  lately  from  one  of  her  nephews 
that  Cordelia  Bayes  paid  a  religious  visit  to  America,  but  he 
did  not  know  the  exact  date.  Her  youngest  son  Thomas 
accompanied  her  on  the  outward  journey  and  went  to  live 
with  his  eldest  brother  James,  who  had  gone  there  a  few  years 
previously. 

There  are  accounts  extant  of  the  education  received  by 
"Thomas  Williams's  daughter  Mary  Ann"  who  lived  with  her 
grandfather  and  grandmother  Nice  at  Cambridge.  "She 
received  a  first-class  education,  and  learnt  Latin,  French  and 
Italian  from  Professors." 

In  Summer  the  family  party  "took  stately  evening  walks 
by  the  river  Cam,  her  grandfather  walking  slowly  with  his 
golden-headed  cane,  her  grandmother  walking  by  his  side, 
carrying  a  large  green  fan,  with  which  she  sometimes  sheltered 
her  face  from  the  evening  sun,  and  sometimes  closing  it,  gave 
her  daughters  and  grand-daughter  smart  taps  on  their  bare 
arms." 

"Mary  Ann  Williams  and  her  sister  Cordelia  very  early 
showed  a  decided  talent  for  teaching." 

Before  joining  the  Society  of  Friends  these  sisters  had  had 
a  fashionable  school  for  girls  in  Lynn.  They  acted  as  teachers, 
their  sister  Catherine  as  housekeeper,  and  their  younger  sisters 
Elizabeth,, and  Lucy  were  their  first  pupils.  "Very  soon  the 
school  became  well  known  and  was  filled  with  pupils,  mostly 
girls  of  good  country  families.  The  terms  were  only  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  but  in  those  days  were  considered  high.  The 
school  was  admirably  managed  and  returned  a  good  income 
to  the  young  mistresses. 

"They  sometimes  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Friends 
which  were  held  close  by,  especially  when  addressed  by  Joseph 
John  Gurney  or  Elizabeth  Fry.  An  acquaintance  sprang  up 
between  the  Misses  Williams  and  these  and  other  Friends. 
Amelia  Opie  frequently  called  on  them,  and  fascinated  them 
with  her  brilliant  conversation.  Stephen  Grellet,  William 
Allen,  and  others  visited  the  school.  Samuel  Gurney  allured 
mistresses  and  pupils  to  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society,  and 
those  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Prisoners,  and  so  by 
degrees  a  seed  was  sown  which  was  in  after  years  to  bear  abun- 
dant fruit.  Cordelia  and  Catherine  were  the  first  to  join 
Friends."  These  particulars  came  in  the  first  instance  from 
a  niece  of  theirs  who  died  at  a  great  age  in  1918. 

The  religious  visits  paid  by  the  sisters  Mary  Ann  and 
Cordelia  in  1839  may  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  "fruits" 
grown  from  that  "seed-sowing." 

Before  quoting  from  the  old  letters  that  record  those  visits, 
I  should  say  that  Mary  Ann  Bayes  looked  on  herself  as  a 
messenger  when  preaching.  The  message  was  not  her  prop- 
erty. She  had  to  give  it  faithfully;  but,  when  that  was  done, 
she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  talk  of  it.  This  was  told  me  by 
one  of  her  daughters-in-law.  We  shall  notice  that  the  letters 
show  reticence  as  regards  her  preaching.  She  does  not  write 
of  the  spiritual  things.  They  lie  too  deep  for  that.  The  let- 
ters are  to  her  husband,  Thomas  Bayes. 

Extract  from  letter  from  Pontipool,  Fourth  Month  16,  1830,. 

"  I  was  very  affectionately  received  in  Lynn,  and  could 
truly  feel  for  dear  C.  in  the  arrangements,  and  parting  of  the 
next  day.  At  }4  past  12  on  6th  day  night  we  took  our  seats 
in  the  Birmingham  Mail,  having  two  fellow  travellers  and 
reached  Grantham  at  7  to  breakfast,  at  Leicester  we  took  a 
little  refreshment  in  haste  and  arrived  at  Birmingham  at  5 


o'clock,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  received  by  James 
Cadbury  who  with  his  wife  shewed  us  all  possible  kindness.  We 
attended  meeting  twice  that  day,  dined  with  John  Cadbury, 
and  took  tea  with  Richard  and  Eliz.  Cadbury  where  we  had 
a  large  company  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  this  interesting 
family  circle  had  I  hope  a  profitable  season  in  the  evening. 

"  W.  Southall  an  Elder  had  kindly  made  the  needful  arrange- 
ments for  our  proceeding  and  apprized  friends  thereof  and  on 
2nd  day  morning  we  left  Birmingham,  in  the  Carmarthen 
Coach  under  the  care  of  a  nice  young  friend  W.  Wheeler  as 
guide,  the  friends  at  Birmingham  insisted  on  taking  care  of 
us  and  defraying  our  expenses  to  Hay,  and  expressed  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  them  to  receive  us  again  on  our  return. 
The  affectionate  kindness  shewn  to  us  at  Birmingham  was  very 
great.  On  2nd  day  we  continued  our  journey  thro'  Worcester 
and  Hereford  to  Hay,  travelling  many  miles  at  a  considerable 
elevation  on  the  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  through  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  country  my  eyes  ever  beheld. 
We  reached  Hay  about  4  o'clock,  having  travelled  78  miles, 
and  found  meeting  appointed  for  6  that  evening,  which  we 
attended,  and  was  favoured  with  some  little  ability  to  labour 
therein.  We  were  kindly  received  by  Benj.  Trusted  and  family 
and  lodged  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye  between  the  Black  Moun- 
tains and  the  Radnorshire  Hills.  There  we  were  met  by  a 
very  agreeable  Friend  E.  P.  Southall  who  is  our  present  com- 
panion and  with  whom  we  travelled  this  morning  in  a  fly  from 
Hay  to  Crick  Howell,  journeying  between  the  Black  Moun- 
tains and  Talgarth  Beacon.  At  Crick  Howell  we  found  a 
letter  informing  us  that  the  Friend  at  Ebbw  Vale  left  home  last 
week  and  was  not  expected  to  return  in  less  than  two  more,  we 
therefore  concluded  to  come  on  to  Pontypool  where  there  is 
a  Meeting  House  belonging  to  Friends,  feeling  some  pointing 
to  endeavour  to  have  a  meeting  there  with  some  of  the  in- 
habitants as  inclined  to  attend.  On  inquiry  it  appears  that 
the  Meeting  House  has  been  hired  by  a  Baptist  congregation, 
but  the  Person  who  is  the  preacher  was  quite  willing  we  should 
have  it  provided  the  Deacon  among  them  consents  to  it. 
E.  P.  Southall  and  W.  Wheeler  are  now  out  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements and  if  needful  to  give  notice  for  a  Meeting  at  x/i 
past  6  this  evening.  May  best  help  be  near  in  this  weighty 
engagement.  To-morrow  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  Newport,  and  then  to  Cardiff.  Tell  the  dear  children 
that  as  we  passed  through  Abergavenny  to-day  it  was  quite 
busy,  being  market  day.  I  observed  several  women  with 
men's  hats  on  over  their  large  bordered  caps  which  looked 
very  strange  to  us,  and  if  1  may  judge  by  their  looks,  our  close 
bonnets  looked  as  strange  to  them." 

The  desire  expressed  in  the  foregoing  that  "best  help" 
might  be  near  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed  Meeting  with  the 
public  at  Pontypool,  was  evidently  fulfilled.  The  next  letter 
says  it  "was  very  largely  attended,  a  quiet  orderly  meeting. 
The  way  of  Truth  was  proclaimed  unto  the  people,  who  at 
the  conclusion  were  very  loving  to  us,  the  deacon  and  some  of 
them  expressed  their  pleasure  at  seeing  us  stand  again  in  our 
own  place.  The  preacher  was  very  polite,  but  not  altogether 
so  cordial." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"To  make  the  family  a  place  of  permanent  love,  peace,  and 
spiritual  beauty  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  a  great  moral 
achievement  and  one  of  the  highest  triumphs  of  personality. 
If  any  one  will  pass  in  review  the  families  he  has  known  in- 
timately, he  will  realize  that  religion  is  often  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  character  of  a  home.  Every  Christianized  family  leaves 
traditions  in  the  hearts  of  its  children,  which  they  will  seek  to 
realize  in  their  own  homes,  and  it  sets  the  standard  a  little 
higher  for  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  By  such  precedents 
public  opinion  and  custom  are  formed,  and  ultimately  law 
follows  custom.  Religion  always  does  its  most  powerful  and 
permanent  social  work  when  it  supports  and  invigorates  the 
wholesome  tendencies  in  the  common  life  of  men."— Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  in  "Christianizing  the  Social  Order." 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  YEAR. 

The  year  iqiq  will  be  double  starred  in  educational  annals 
rather  than  eclipsed  by  the  great  world  war.  The  very  fact 
that  the  conflicl  is  ever)  where  regarded  as  a  distinct  product 
of  a  false  system  of  education  serves  to  emphasize  educational 
interest  and  effort.  In  Great  Britain  this  has  produced  the 
Fisher  Bill,  which  is  intended  to  put  a  liberal  High  School 
course  within  reach  of  every  English  child.  This  one  event 
would  make  iqio  notable  in  educational  history.  It  has, 
however,  many  counterparts.  In  our  own  country  the  move- 
ment for  Americanization  involves  a  great  reach  of  educational 
effort,  while  the  development  of  the  National  Child's  Bureau 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  into  manual  and 
industrial  training  by  large  grants  of  money  are  stupendous 
facts  of  progress. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  England  has  responded  to  these 
world  movements,  and  has  had  a  Commission  studying  their 
educational  problems  for  the  past  year.  The  report  of  this 
Commission  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Yearly 
.Meeting.  We  may  invite  attention  in  a  later  number  to  a 
review  of  this  Report.  For  the  moment  we  submit  six  points 
practically  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting: 

"(a)  Every  child  should  have  full-lime  schooling  up  to  16  years  at  least, 
in  such  schools,  day  or  boarding,  as  are  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

"  (b)  There  should  be  no  segregation  of  social  class,  nor  any  arrangements 
which  tend  to  emphasize  differences  of  class  or  means. 

"(c)  Every  child  should  have  the  opportunity  of  some  period  of  Quaker 
fellowship  and  common  life  and  service. 

"(rf)  Distinctive  Quaker  teaching  should  be  available  for  all. 

"  (e)  All  through  school  life  there  should  be  intercourse  with  a  community 
wider  than  the  purely  Quaker  one,  and  the  life  should  have  greater  freedom 
as  the  boy  or  girl  develops. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  education  of  their  own  children,  Friends  have  a 
responsibility  for  taking  their  full  share  in  the  national  educational  system." 

When  these  points  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the  follow- 
ing generalization  one  can  realize  a  little  of  the  new  vision  of 
education  that  has  come  to  English  Friends: 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  as  a  religious  body  has  to  think  not  only  of  the 
general  education  of  its  boys  and  girls,  it  has  also  to  make  clear  to  them  its 
distinctive  beliefs  and  communicate  its  distinctive  ideals.  We  must 
further  seek  to  promote  the  personal  associations  which  count  for  so  much 
and  which  often  lead  on  to  deep  and  lasting  conviction.  .  .  .  We 
have  to  see  that  the  doors  are  open  to  varied  and  suitable  lines  of  service 
for  our  young  people,  so  that  they  may  feel  that  they  have  a  common 
aim.  We  have  to  give  them  a  sense  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  a 
clear  message  and  a  united  purpose,  in  all  its  work  for  the  world.  In 
this  way  we  can  appeal  to  the  natural  idealism  of  youth,  and  we  may  hope 
to  bind  them  together  in  one  living  body,  and  help  them  to  transcend 
the  differences  of  wealth  or  social  class." 

In  our  own  country  as  well  as  in  England  the  war  has  greatly 
increased  agitation  for  military  training.  We  include  here- 
with a  message  of  encouragement  in  regard  to  New  York 
State  from  the  Union  Against  Militarism.  Our  opposition  to 
military  training  in  schools  is  founded  upon  incontrovertible 
educational  and  political  grounds.  It  is  not  the  way  to  make 
a  free  American  citizen.  If  our  opposition,  however,  is  to 
have  the  success  it  deserves,  there  are  defects  in  our  present 
home  and  school  life  which  we  must  correct.  So  long  as  the 
advocates  of  military  training  can  point  to  the  abuse  of  school 
property,  and  to  the  general  confusion  in  the  living  environ- 
ment of  boarding-school  life  we  cannot  always  sustain  our 
contention  of  the  great  merit  of  the  "civil  system."  Many 
on-lookers  see  that  it  is  most  un-civil. 

Had  we  been  in  the  war  with  Europe  for  four  years  instead 
of  one  many  points  of  educational  practice  would  have  been 
more  distinctly  challenged.  We  might  have  been  forced  to 
a  Commission  in  our  Society.  As  that  did  not  come  to  pass 
we  can  trust  our  various  School  Committees  to  bear  the  burden 
of  reconstruction  upon  their  hearts.  The  proposed  program 
of  advance  at  Westtown  and  the  immediate  need  of  $250,000, 
presents  itself  as  a  first  step  in  this  direction.  Advanced 


salaries  for  teachers  and  living  arrangements  to  contribute  to 
better  discipline — the  two  points  contemplated  in  this  cam- 
paign, are  fundamental  matters  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

In  a  previous  number  the  death  of  Professor  Francis  B. 
Gummere  was  noted  and  a  brief  article  in  regard  to  him  re- 
printed from  the  Public  Ledger.  We  are  now  glad  to  give 
place  to  a  tribute  from  Stanley  R.  Yarnall. 

J.  H.  B. 

Westtown  School. 

The  following  new  teachers  have  been  appointed  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  are  leaving  or  who  will  be  on  leave  of  absence 
for  advanced  study.  J.  Clifford  Otis,  Westtown  '08,  Cornell 
'12,  will  have  charge  of  the  new  work  in  agriculture.  He  has 
had  three  years  of  teaching  experience  in  High  School  agri- 
cultural work  in  New  York  State,  and  for  four  years  has  been 
County  Agent  of  Agriculture  in  Windsor  County,  Vermont. 
George  E.  Houghton,  of  Lynnfield,  Mass.,  will  have  charge 
of  the  work  in  Manual  Training,  having  had  several  years' 
experience  in  the  Manual  Training  department  of  the  Lynn 
English  High  School.  Parvin  M.  Russell,  Westtown  '11, 
Cornell  '15,  expects  to  return  from  Reconstruction  Work  in 
France  in  time  to  begin  work  in  the  Fall,  and  Henry  B.  Bogue, 
Penn  College  '18,  will  assist  in  the  boys'  athletics  together  with 
some  teaching.  Elizabeth  Thomas  will  be  Physical  Director 
on  the  girls'  side.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Westtown  '10,  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  at  Temple  University  '12. 
For  six  years  she  was  working  under  the  Board  of  Recreation 
of  Philadelphia  and  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Stecher,  and  this  past 
year  has  been  Physical  Director  for  the  girls  of  Germantown 
High  School.  Henrietta  E.  Cawl,  Westtown  '12,  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  Home  Economics.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
this  department  at  Pratt  Institute,  and  has  had  two-and-a- 
half  years'  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn. 
Susan  V.  Edwards,  daughter  of  President  Edwards  of  Earlham 
College,  will  teach  in  the  lower  school. 

Commencement  exercises  occurred  on  Fourth-day  forenoon, 
the  nth,  there  being  thirty-six  graduates,  whose  homes  rep- 
resent ten  different  States.  Essays  were  read  by  W.  Warder 
Bacon,  Jr.,  Theodate  P.  Wilson,  Mariott  C.  Morris,  Jr.,  and 
Louise  H.  Rhoads.  John  C.  Borton,  the  valedictorian,  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  sickness;  his  essay  was  read 
by  the  Class  President,  Garrett  S.  Hoag.  A  very  able  and 
forceful  address  to  the  class  was  made  by  Henry  Tatnall  Brown. 

Scholarship  prizes,  established  this  year  by  the  Students' 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Westtown  Alumni  Association,  were 
awarded  as  follows:  Highest  Scholarship  for  the  year.  Upper 
School,  boys,  Malin  H.  Brown,  '20;  girls,  Rebecca  E.  Hallett. 
'21 ;  Lower  School,  boys,  Geoffrey  M.  Lester,  '23;  girls,  Rachel 
G.  Harris,  '22.  Greatest  Improvement  in  Scholarship.  Upper 
School,  boys,  Albert  E.  Leeds,  '20;  girls,  Elizabeth  P.  Ellia  tt, 
'19,  and  Ruthanna  E.  Hare,  '19.  Lower  School,  boys,  Geoffrey 
M.  Lester,  '23. 

Except  for  the  epidemic  of  influenza  last  Fall,  the  health  of 
the  School  has  been  unusually  good.  The  whole  household 
has  felt  in  various  ways  the  added  pressure  of  work,  due  to 
the  effort  to  make  up  the  time  lost,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
physical  condition  of  the  pupils  was  found  very  gratifying  at 
the  final  physical  examination,  as  evidenced  particularly  bj 
the  gain  in  weight  during  the  year.  On  the  girls"  side,  the 
average  gain  for  the  year  was  seven  pounds,  with  five  girls 
gaining  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two  pounds.  On  the  boys 
side  the  average  gain  was  eight-and-a-half  pounds,  the  highest 
gains  being  twenty-four  and  twenty-six  pounds. 

The  applications  for  admission'  next  Fall  are  coming  in 
nicely,  with  about  thirty  new  bovs  and  t\\ent\  girls  now  on 
the  list.  Of  these,  nearly  all  are  from  this  Yc.wh  Meeting. 
As  the  applications  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  usually  come 
in  during  the  Summer,  the  prospects  are  quite  encouraging. 

Germantown  Friends'  School  Notes. 
Germantown  Friends'  School  closed  a  successful  year's 
work  on  Sixth  Month  1  ith,  when  a  class  of  38  was  graduated. 
Essays  were  read  by  M.  Frances  David  on  1  he  Growth  01  the 
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Red  Cross  Spirit;  Gordon  W.  Strawbridge,  Camping  Near 
Homo;  Elizabeth  J.  G.  Gray,  Philadelphia  in  Literature;  and 
the  Valedictory  was  given  by  Mabel  Macferran.  Dr.  Cheesman 
A.  Herrick,  President  of  Girard  College,  addressed  the  class. 
An  unusually  large  number  are  expecting  to  enter  college  or 
higher  institutions  of  learning — 15  girls  and  8  boys.  Bryn 
Mawr,  Wellesley  and  Mt.  Holyoke  are  about  evenly  represent- 
ed among  the  girls;  and  Haverford  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  among  the  boys,  while  one  enters  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

The  School  has  had  a  full  enrollment  during  the  year  with 
a  total  of  515  pupils — 231  boys  and  284  girls. 

In  spite  of  the  long  period  when  the  School  was  closed  on 
account  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  the  academic  work  has 
been  covered  and  the  year  ends  with  the  classes  up  to  the 
standard  in  their  studies.  The  present  graduating  class 
throughout  its  high  school  work  has  maintained  particularly 
high  intellectual  standards  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
excellent  pupils  who  are  expected  to  do  well  in  college.  In 
this  connection  it  is  pleasing  to  report  that  one  of  the  graduates 
from  Bryn  Mawr  College  this  year,  Frances  B.  Day,  main- 
tained the  highest  averages  in  Bryn  Mawr  throughout  her 
whole  college  course. 

On  the  athletic  side  the  School  has  had  a  successful  year. 
The  schedules  of  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  fuller  than 
heretofore.  The  boys  again  won  the  soccer  championship  of 
Philadelphia  and  did  well  in  basket-ball,  although  their  base- 
ball season  was  not  so  successful.  The  girls  had  the  advantage 
of  Manheim  grounds  for  their  hockey  and  so  had  a  better 
team  than  heretofore.  In  basket-ball  they  were  defeated  only 
twice  in  a  series  of  games  with  most  of  the  important  girls' 
schools  in  and  about  Philadelphia. 

The  usual  gymnasium  exhibitions  were  held  during  the 
school  year  and  the  work  under  the  care  of  Elizabeth  A.  Jones 
and  Alfred  A.  Smith,  the  physical  directors,  was  continued  at 
its  usual  high  level  of  efficiency.  Two  years  ago  Anna  V. 
Condon  was  added  to  assist  with  the  physical  work  of  the 
girls;  and  for  next  school  year  Andrew  William  Kolb,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  considerable  experience 
in  lines  of  athletic  and  gymnasium  work  and  coaching,  has 
been  appointed  to  assist  with  the  boys. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  activities  of  the  School 
that  tend  to  develop  the  character  and  the  spiritual  side. 
These  elements  we  believe  have  not  been  overlooked,  and  in 
the  Fifth-day  meetings  and  other  constructive  parts  of  the 
school  work  there  has  been  much  to  strengthen  and  deepen 
the  best  life  of  our  boys  and  girls.  The  Beta  Sigma,  a  Christian 
society  of  the  older  girls,  has  had  an  active  year  and  is  expect- 
ing to  send  a  delegation  of  18  or  19  to  the  approaching  con- 
ference. 

Much  helpful  Red  Cross  work  has  been  carried  on  under 
a  joint  committee  of  teachers  and  older  girls.  A  helpful  spirit 
of  giving  has  been  manifest  throughout  the  whole  School  from 
the  special  collections  for  French  and  Belgian  children  in  the 
Primary  School  to  the  larger  efforts  and  the  work  for  Organized 
Charity  of  the  older  pupils.  A  special  contribution  of  $283 
was  made  in  Third  Month  following  a  visit  to  the  School  of 
Emily  Oliver  who  spoke  about  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
Turks  at  Ras-el-Metn.  The  sum  collected  by  the  School  has 
been  sent  forward  to  her  to  use  in  supplying  new  school  equip- 
ment. 

The  School  is  assisting  the  Germantown  branch  of  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity  by  weekly  collections  to  take 
care  of  13  boys  and  girls  whose  circumstances  and  names  are 
known  by  the  different  classes  and  followed  with  much  in- 
terest. About  1 1 000  has  been  collected  in  this  way  by  small 
weekly  contributions  through  the  Intermediate  and  Upper 
school. 

The  work  of  the  Student  Council  has  been  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction  during  the  past  year.  It  has  now  become  a  settled 
feature  of  our  school  policy.  Not  only  has  it  taken  the  lead 
in  philanthropic  efforts  similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  but 
has  this  year  acted  constructively  and  wisely  in  such  matters 


as  fire  drills,  ventilation,  quicker  and  better  service  in  the 
lunch-room,  the  care  of  the  flag,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
monitor  system  and  improved  order  in  the  assembly-room. 

The  teaching  force  remains  much  the  same  as  last  year. 
Irvin  C.  Poley  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Principal 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  many  friends  and  the  School.  Joseph 
Haines  Price,  who  is  at  present  studying  in  the  University  of 
Dijon,  is  expecting  to  return  to  his  duties  in  the  Autumn. 
Jules  Marcel  Wilmart  has  been  appointed  a  full  supplementary 
teacher  of  French;  he  will  spend  part  of  the  Summer  visiting 
his  relatives  in  Paris.  Helen  D.  White  and  Jane  P.  Raley 
return  in  the  Autumn  from  their  year's  leave  of  absence  spent 
in  California.  Dorothy  Brooke  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  1919-20  and  her  place  will  be  taken  by  Rachel  G. 
Calvert,  a  former  teacher  of  the  School,  whom  we  are  glad 
to  have  with  us  again.  Emilie  C.  Bradbury  is  also  expected 
to  return  from  Russia  in  time  to  take  up  her  duties  in  the 
Primary  School  near  the  opening  of  the  term.  Elizabeth  E. 
Todd  has  been  appointed  as  a  new  teacher  to  assist  in  the 
Primary  School,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  hand  work. 
Mary  J.  Moon  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Kindergarten 
to  take  charge  of  the  Kindergarten  at  Benezet  House,  Phila- 
delphia. Her  service  at  the  Germantown  Friends'  School  has 
been  deeply  appreciated  and  her  cheerful,  willing  spirit  will 
be  much  missed  in  the  Primary  Department.  Anna  Willis 
Comfort,  who  has  been  assisting  in  the  Kindergarten  this  year 
in  Jane  Raley's  absence,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant 
place.  The  School  also  regrets  the  resignation  of  Emma 
Thorp  who  expects  to  go  to  Tunesassa  as  caretaker  of  the  girls. 

Friends'  Select  School  Notes. 

The  Graduating  Exercises  were  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  by 
a  class  consisting  of  twelve  members,  a  smaller  number  than 
usual.  Wm.  C.  Hunsicker,  Jr.,  who  spent  twelve  years  in  the 
School,  his  whole  school  life,  has  the  unique  distinction  of  not 
having  a  single  mark  for  lateness  against  him  during  the  whole 
twelve  years.  He  was  on  the  program  for  an  essay  entitled 
"Under  the  Open  Sky,"  which  was  a  record  of  some  of  his 
experiences  as  an  amateur  naturalist.  Isabelle  Tomkinson 
recited  Henry  Van  Dyke's  "The  White  Bees,"  Evalyn  M. 
Paxson  read  an  essay  on  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Hindoo 
poet;  the  valedictorian  was  M.  Eleanor  Wetherell,  whose 
averages  for  the  last  two  years  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the 
Class.  The  address  to  the  Class  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Rayner 
W.  Kelsey,  of  Haverford  College,  whose  theme  was  the  Greek 
maxim,  "  Know  Thyself." 

Several  of  the  graduates  expect  to  enter  college.  Haver- 
ford, Vassar,  Mount  Holyoke,  Goucher,  Delaware  and  Drexel 
are  among  the  institutions  which  they  will  enter. 

The  list  of  teachers  for  next  year  includes  a  number  of  new 
names.  Mary  A.  Wickersham,  who  has  been  absent  for  two 
years  and  who  has  been  studying  at  Leland  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  California,  will  resume  her  place  in  the  Mathe- 
matics department.  Alice  Ratliff,  a  graduate  of  Earlham  who 
has  just  taken  her  Master's  degree  at  Haverford,  will  teach 
German  and  Scripture.  Lucille  Hiatt,  another  Earlham 
graduate,  recently  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Bremen, 
Ind.,  will  join  the  English  department  and  assist  with  French. 
Helen  L.  A.  Bryant,  a  former  pupil  of  our  school  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  now  teaching  in  St.  Margaret's 
College,  Toronto,  will  take  charge  of  the  Primary  Room  in 
place  of  Sara  H.  Cheyney,  who  has  leave  of  absence  for  a  year 
of  study.  Leslie  J.  Meeks  is  to  teach  English  and  be  Director 
of  Physical  Training  for  the  Boys.  He  has  had  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher,  is  a  graduate  of  Earlham,  and  has  been 
very  active  in  athletics,  especially  basket-ball,  in  which  he 
is  counted  as  an  "all  Indiana  star."  John  S.  Lee,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Trenton  Art  School,  is  to  teach  Manual 
Training  and  Physics.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  both  a 
Normal  School  and  College  training,  as  well  as  several  years 
teaching  experience.  Most  of  his  college  work  has  been  done 
in  the  west,  particularly  at  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.    Marian  R.  Bell,  of  this  year's  Westtown  class,  is 
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to  be  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  lower  grades,  and  Margaret 
Chandler,  Assistant  Secretary. 

At  least  eight  of  our  teachers  expect  to  attend  Summer 
schools,  three  at  Columbia  University,  two  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin. 

The  School  premises  in  part  at  least  are  to  be  in  active  use 
during  the  Summer  vacation.  Haverford  College  held  its 
entrance  examinations  at  the  School  on  the  1 6th,  17th  and  1 8th 
inst.  The  Children's  Country  Week  Association  will  use  the 
Dining-room  as  headquarters  for  the  season,  and  the  Central 
Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  given  the  Use  of  the  play- 
ground for  various  forms  of  community  work,  especially  for 
boys. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Education  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  is  being  fitted  up  as  an  office  for  the  new  Super- 
intendent of  Yearly  Meeting  schools,  Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer, 
who  for  several  years  was  one  of  our  teachers.  For  some  time 
the  School  has  been  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  teachers 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  schools  and  headquarters  for  the  Super- 
intendent, Anna  Walton,  who  was  a  former  teacher  and  is  a 
present  member  of  our  School  Committee,  though  no  room 
has  been  heretofore  assigned  especially  as  an  office. 

Walter  W.  Haviland. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  Schools. 
The  school  year  now  closing  has  been  an  unusually  successful 
one  if  judged  by  the  number  of  pupils.  The  total  enrollment 
for  the  year  has  been  453 — a  gain  of  115  since  the  schools 
re-opened  after  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in  the  Fall.  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  growth:  war  conditions,  good 
teachers,  wide  awake  committees,  improved  buildings  and 
equipment  and,  not  the  least,  the  T.  Wistar  Brown  Teachers' 
Fund,  which  has  made  possible  the  desire  of  our  teachers  to 
be  better  prepared  for  their  work.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them 
expect  to  attend  Columbia  University  Summer  School  this 
vacation. 

Eight  teachers  will  not  return  this  year.  To  fill  their  posi- 
tions choice  was  made  from  sixty  applicants  living  in  fourteen 
different  States.  All  of  the  new  teachers  have  had  experience 
in  teaching  and  some  have  taught  for  several  years.  Three 
are  Westtown  graduates,  two  of  whom  have  also  had  college 
training.  The  other  has  been  apprentice  teacher  at  Select 
School.  Only  one  apprentice  teacher  has  been  secured  for 
next  year.    Two  more  will  probably  be  needed. 

The  small  school  at  Marlton  is  to  be  discontinued.  A  new 
one  is  to  be  opened  at  Downingtown.  An  excellent  teacher 
has  been  engaged  for  it,  and  a  modern  school-house  is  being 
built. 

The  Primary  School  at  Westtown  is  to  be  housed  in  the 
stone  house  down  the  lane,  which  is  to  be  remodeled. 

The  Committee  on  Education  is  providing  full  time  special 
teachers  of  drawing,  physical  training  and  voice  training,  the 
latter  to  give  especial  attention  to  correct  enunciation  and 
pronunciation.  Margery  Rawlings,  a  young  English  Friend 
who  has  been  a  very  successful  physical  training  teacher  both 
in  this  country  and  England,  is  to  spend  part  of  the  Summer 
inspecting  physical  education  work  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  outlook  for  the  smaller  schools  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
encouraging.  Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer — the  new  superin- 
tendent— is  thoroughly  equipped  for  supervising  them.  She 
spent  the  first  half  of  this  year  visiting  elementary  schools  in 
the  East  and  the  West  and  in  getting  acquainted  with  our 
schools  and  their  problems.  Since  then  she  has  been  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  She  will  bring  much 
that  is  valuable  to  the  schools, 

Anna  Walton. 

In  Memory  of  Dr,  Francis  B.  Gummere. 
Few  of  the  original  '92  men  will  forget  the  first  hour  with 
Dr.  Gummere  in  Chase  "Hall  in  the  early  Autumn  of  1888;  how 
far  away  that  consulship  of  Plancus  seems  when  one  is  con- 
fronted by  the  date,  and  yet  how  near  and  vivid  in  memory.  We 


were  strange  and  new  to  Haverford;  Chase  Hall  was  new;  but 
Dr.  Gummere  put  us  at  our  ease  at  once  by  telling  us  that  he 
was  a  freshman  teacher,  and  by  adopting  our  class  as  his  own. 

That  night  at  the  college  meeting  in  one  of  his  happiest 
and  shortest  speeches  he  compared  the  class  to  a  crew,  and  the 
teacher  to  the  stroke-oar — all  in  the  same  boat,  all  pulling 
together  for  the  same  goal  and  achievement.  We  were  his 
friends  forever  and  he  had  become  our  ideal  professor.  After- 
ward we  were  to  know  him  as  the  genial  scholar,  the  urbane 
gentleman,  the  sympathetic  friend  and  counsellor  whose 
knowledge  touched  so  many  fields  with  its  broad  humanism, 
and  who  brought  to  the  class-room  and  the  circumscribed 
college  life,  that  ampler  ether  of  the  world  of  manners  and 
letters.  His  unfailing  interest  in  the  small  doings  and  growing 
personalities  of  undergraduates  gave  the  vital  touch  to  his 
influence  and  made  it  real  and  lasting  to  generations  of  Haver- 
fordians. 

Truly  in  his  class-room  a  new  planet  swam  into  our  ken. 
Studies  that  had  been  routine,  prosaic  and  prescribed,  suddenly 
came 'to  life  through  the  alchemy  of  the  great  teacher.  The 
various  fields  of  knowledge  seemed  to  extend  and  to  draw 
together;  we  awakened  to  the  joy  of  learning  for  its  own  sake 
and  to  the  charm  and  desirability  of  scholarship  as  we  saw 
them  exemplified  in  one  who  was  so  broad  in  his  culture  and 
so  genuine  in  his  manhood. 

Too  often  there  is  something  about  the  great  scholar  for 
which  allowance  or  apology  must  be  made — something  pedan- 
tic or  unpractical,  or  self-centered  or  austere.  With  Dr.  Gum- 
mere the  man  was  never  obscured  by  the  professor.  The  same 
qualities  that  endeared  him  to  his  classes,  characterized  his 
social  life.  All  recognized  his  charm  of  manner,  the  distinction 
with  which  he  used  his  beloved  mother  tongue,  his  quick  in- 
telligence, his  penetration,  his  originality  and  versatility,  his 
genial  humor,  his  memory  of  small  personal  details,  his  sym- 
pathy, his  appreciation  of  the  effort  of  others. 

For  the  majority  of  his  students  there  was  the  temptation 
to  take  his  instruction  too  easily,  and  to  use  it  at  second-hand 
without  the  assimilation  that  comes  from  personal  effort. 
Yet  this  is  the  habit  of  college  men  generally,  and  those  are 
fortunate  who  get  their  second-hand  knowledge  kindled  with 
Divine  fire  and  seasoned  with  Attic  salt. 

Beyond  this  larger  number  there  are  very  many  business 
and  professional  men  who  found  in  Dr.  Gummere*s  classes 
intellectual  tastes  and  habits  that  have  enriched  and  broadened 
their  characters,  and  introduced  them  to  those  amenities  of 
life  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  example. 

Then  there  is  that  group  of  scholars,  small  in  number  yet 
far  larger  than  the  average  teacher  can  show,  who  through 
Dr.  Gummere's  inspiration  and  encouragement  chose  to  follow 
the  difficult  path  that  leads  to  broad  and  accurate  learning. 
We  are  apt  in  America  to  disparage  the  lonely  way  that  leads 
to  authority  in  the  fields  of  letters  and  science.  Doubtless 
the  greatest  result  of  Dr.  Gummere's  life  at  Haverford  is  this 
group  of  men  who  are  carrying  on  his  work  with  the  ideals 
that  he  would  approve  and  in  the  spirit  that  he  imparted  to 
them. 

To  those  who  knew  Haverford  under  Dr.  Gummere  the  place 
can  never  be  quite  the  same.  We  have  enjoyed  the  rave  ex- 
perience of  intimate  personal  contact  with  a  great  scholar  ot 
unique  and  charming  personality,  who  loved  us  and  believed 
in  us  because  we  shared  with  him  the  life  and  traditions  ol 
Haverford.  The  finest  tribute  we  can  pa)  to  his  memorj  is 
to  contribute  by  our  lives  and  efforts  to  the  good  name  ol  the 
college  of  his  love  and  faith  so  that  through  us  and  those  who 
follow  it  may  continue  to  be  in  a  changing  world  a  home  01 
humane  manners,  honest  scholarship  and  true  religion. 

Stanley  R.  Yarn  all. 

New  York  State's  Disastrous  EXPERIENCE  WITH  COM- 
PULSORY Military  Iraimno. 
When,  egged  on  bv  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  the  W  hit- 
man administration  in  New  York  State  rushed  through  the 
Welsh-Slater  acts  in  1 0 1    providing  for  COmpulsorj  military 
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training  for  boys  between  i()  and  19,  they  launched  the  Empire 
Slate  upon  the  experiment  of  compulsory  military  training 
under  the  best  possible  auspices,  under  the  conditions  most 
favorable  for  success. 

For  at  that  time  and  throughout  the  three  years  which  fol- 
lowed, all  things  military  were  "in  the  air."  Patriotism  ran 
high  and  those  inclined  to  protest  or  to  carp  at  compulsory 
training  for  boys  were  silenced  by  the  enormous  pressure  of 
mass  opinion  behind  the  war.  Conditions  were  ideal  to  hold 
the  boys  steadily  to  the  work  and  to  get  all  the  values  possible 
out  of  it. 

It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  to  note  in  the  report 
of  the  Reconstruction  Commission  of  New  York  State,  re- 
viewing the  three  years  of  military  training,  that  the  whole 
thing  has  been  a  colossal  and  expensive  failure,  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  keep  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  boys  in  the 
work,  even  with  the  police  power  of  the  State,  that  the  military 
training  offered  has  been  negligible  in  amount  and  perfunctory 
in  quality,  and  that  the  mass  of  boys  have  received  no  physical 
benefits  whatever. 

Those  who  are  debating  in  their  minds  the  question  of  mili- 
tary training  versus  physical  training  for  boys  of  that  period 
ought  to  send  for  a  copy  of  that  report.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
"pacifist"  document,  for  among  the  names  appended  to  it 
are  those  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler;  John  G.  Agar,  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  War 
Industries  Board;  Charles  H.  Sabin,  President  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  City;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  of 
the  General  Electric  Company;  George  Foster  Peabody, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  Norman  E.  Mack,  of 
Buffalo;  V.  Everit  Macy;  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  the  banker- 
philanthropist,  and  others.  The  report  has  been  excellently 
reprinted  without  comment,  by  the  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  Westory  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  distribu- 
tion to  educators  and  others. 

Schoolmen  who  are  finding  their  boards  of  education  running 
amuck  on  the  subject  ought  by  all  means  to  secure  copies  of 
this  clear  and  trenchant  analysis  of  the  way  the  thing  has 
not  worked  when  given  a  fair  three-years'  trial.  Furthermore, 
the  report  makes  some  admirable  constructive  suggestions  for 
physical  training  for  boys,  which,  if  adopted  by  the  Empire 
State  assembly — they  already  have  the  endorsement  of  Gov- 
ernor Smith — will  put  New  York  in  the  lead  of  all  the  States 
in  promoting  straight  physical  and  civic  training,  freed  from 
the  bad  pedagogy  of  the  drill  sergeant  and  "eyes  right!" 

American  Union  Against  Militarism,  203  Westory  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 


BOOK  NOTES. 
I 

The  Editors  have  given  me  a  roving  commission;  I  am  to 
comment,  formally  and  informally,  on  books.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  I  refused  to  be  held  down  solely  to  instructive  books 
just  hot  from  the  press.  I  asked  for  and  received  very  liberal 
instructions  and  I  am  allowed  to  deviate  from  strictly  useful 
books  to  the  depths  of  pure  literature. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  interest  you  in  the  first  book  I  have  select- 
ed by  telling  you  that  it  was  recently  written  by  an  English- 
man who  has  just  served  a  term  in  prison  for  his  obnoxious 
views  on  war,  and  that  his  great  interest  in  life,  along  with 
abstract  philosophical  and  mathematical  thought,  is  freedom. 
Many  Friends  have  from  time  to  time  served  prison  terms  for 
their  opposition  to  war;  and  Quakerism  is  essentially  a  religion 
of  freedom.  As  Burke  would  say,  it  is  the  dissidence  of  dissent 
and  the  protestantism  of  the  protestant  religion.  In  theory 
it  puts  the  freedom  of  the  individual  will  and  conscience  above 
the  church  or  the  state.  True  it  is  that  in  practice  it  has  often 
lapsed  into  a  religion  of  authority,  desiring  above  all  things 
inconspicuousness,  conformity,  and  devotion  to  a  static  code 
of  life.  But  we  are  happily  beyond  those  days,  and  we  re- 
member that  George  Fox  was,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempor- 


aries, what  all  good  Christians  must  be  at  times,  an  innovator, 
an  outcast,  yes,  an  anarchist;  and  that  Friends  are  again  be- 
coming what  they  must  always  be  if  they  are  true  to  their 
religion,  protestants  and  deniers  of  the  powers  of  government 
over  minds  and  wills  and  consciences. 

In  "Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom,"*  Bertrand  Russell  is  not 
chiefly  concerned  to  find  the  best  mode  of  escape  from  the 
present  system  with  its  denial  of  liberty  to  so  many  persons 
— liberty,  often,  of  speech,  of  religion,  of  publishing.  But  his 
chief  concern  is  to  establish  liberty  to  every  person  to  work 
steadily  at  a  living  wage  which  he  can  absolutely  depend  upon. 

What  then  are  the  proposed  roads?  The  word  "proposed" 
means  proposed  by  others,  not  by  himself,  and  the  book  is  a 
brief  but  very  clear  discussion  of  the  radical  social  movements 
of  to-day  toward  social  reconstruction.  The  roads  to  freedom 
which  he  discusses  are,  state  socialism,  anarchism,  syndicalism, 
and  English  "guild  socialism."  Now  before  concluding  at 
once  that  this  is  a  dangerous  book,  listen  for  a  moment  while 
I  assure  you  that  he  concludes  decidedly,  though  not  heatedly, 
against  the  first  three,  and  that  the  last  system  is  very  like 
what  England  has  come  to  in  her  settlement  of  the  recent 
troubles  with  the  miners  and  railway  men. 

The  book  is  an  effort  to  understand  and  explain,  rather  than 
to  argue  for  or  against.  But  can  a  sane  man  write  reasonably 
and  calmly  of  anarchism?  Read  the  book  and  see.  Learn 
under  what  conditions  anarchism  arose  and  arises.  If  you 
think  that  all  anarchists  are  bomb  throwers  and  villains,  read 
the  book  and  learn  how  much  affinity  there  actually  is  between 
the  anarchist  who  protests  against  the  power  of  the  state  and 
the  Quaker  who  goes  to  prison  rather  than  take  up  arms. 
Do  you  dread  socialism?  Read  Bertrand  Russell's  account  of 
its  rise  and  growth  under  the  leadership  of  Karl  Marx  and  his 
analysis  of  its  fundamental  weaknesses  and  dangers.  Do  you 
want  to  know  what  syndicalism  is?  Read  the  chapter  on  its 
origin  and  learn  that  it  is  government  by  representatives  of 
trades. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  rise 
and  growth  of  these  three  great  modern  movements.  Good 
humor,  good  sense,  and  a  complete  absence  of  bitterness,  mark 
his  treatment.  There  is  no  calling  of  names,  no  assumption 
of  omniscience,  no  technical,  strange  phraseology;  but  a  keen 
desire  to  understand  and  to  make  clear. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  contains  four  short  chapters  on 
practical  problems  to  be  met  by  those  who  desire  a  change 
over  to  some  form  of  communal  ownership  of  land  and  capital. 
In  Work  and  Pay  he  discusses  the  solution  offered  by  each  of 
these  systems  to  the  question  of  wages.  For  example,  he 
takes  the  anarchist  doctrine  that  no  one  should  be  compelled 
to  work  and  yet  that  every  one  should  receive  freely  the  mini- 
mum of  food  and  wages  needed  for  life.  Of  course  this  sounds 
absurd  at  first.  If  no  one  has  to  work  there  will  be  thousands 
of  idlers,  is  one's  first  reflection;  and  as  for  feeding  those  who 
do  no  work,  it  is  absurd.  But  is  it?  How  about  our  poor- 
houses?  How  about  our  rich  people  who  live  wholly  on  the 
profits  of  the  labor  of  others?  How  about  thousands  of 
women  who  do  no  productive  labor  (I  do  not,  of  course,  in- 
clude those  who  are  raising  children.)  All  these  we  feed  and 
clothe.  And  is  it  true  that  men  will  not  work  unless  they 
must?  Not  to  go  beyond  our  own  borders,  consider  how  much 
hard,  unremunerated  work  is  done  by  the  members  of  our 
Representative  Meeting.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  doctrine 
goes  the  practical  provision  that  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
labor  be  such  that  it  will  not  be  the  monotonous,  dull  round  of 
tasks  that  it  often  is. 

And  so  he  discusses  the  various  solutions  offered,  mostly 
concluding  against  them,  but  never  in  heat  and  always  after 
a  strictly  just  and  sympathetic  examination.  The  other 
chapters  are  on  Government  and  Law,  International  Relations, 
Science  and  Art  Under  Socialism,  and  The  World  as  It  Could 
be  Made.    Proposed  remedies  for  the  various  ills  are  described 
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and  the  besl  parts  of  each  are  retained  for  the  author's  own 
constructive  contribution,  which  he  calls  guild  socialism  with 
modifications.  Guild  socialism  with  modifications  is,  in  brief, 
compromise  between  the  present  systems  of  representative 
government  with  the  capitalistic  regime,  and  out-and-out  state 
socialism.  Under  it.  as  is  to  be  partially  the  case  in  England, 
the  members  of  trades  shall  control  through  their  delegates, 
all  questions  relating  to  trades — prices,  wages,  profits,  etc., 
while  the  usual  legislative  assembly  will  continue  to  deal  with 
all  other  questions.    But  it  is  an  obvious  compromise. 

If  you  say,  What  ills?  the  book  is  not  for  you.  If  all  this 
seems  remote  from  life  and  simply  the  amiable,  though  dis- 
turbing reflections  of  a  well-intentioned  but  dangerous  philos- 
opher, remember  that  several  of  the  European  states  have 
already  made  enormous  strides  towards  many  of  the  ideals 
enunciated  in  this  book;  and  that  our  own  country  cannot  be 
far  from  great  changes.  We  must  learn  without  fear  and 
without  prejudice  to  face  the  coming  changes,  "to  ride  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm"  into  beneficent  and  con- 
structive channels.  We  must  understand  and  not  call  names; 
we  must  open  our  eyes  and  see  the  angel  in  the  path.  Can  we 
afford  not  to  share  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  says,  as  Bertrand 
Russell  does  in  commenting  on  his  own  statement  that  "  Free- 
dom is  the  greatest  of  all  political  goods." 

"I  do  not  say  that  freedom  is  the  greatest  of  all  goods;  the  best  things 
come  from  within — they  are  such  tilings  as  creative  art,  and  love,  and 
thought.  Such  things  can  be  helped  or  hindered  by  political  conditions, 
but  not  actually  produced  by  them;  and  freedom  is,  both  in  itself  and  in 
its  relation  to  these  other  goods,  the  best  thing  political  and  economic 
conditions  can  secure." 

C.  T.  B. 


Every  one  ought  to  read  poetry.  Poetry  helps  to  keep 
alive  in  us  that  which  is  childlike;  it  nourishes  a  sense  of 
wonder;  it  provides  what  fairy  stories  provided  when  we  were 
young;  it  carries  us  away  from  the  poverty  of  mere  facts,  al- 
lowing us  to  behold  the  glow  of  beauty  even  amidst  the  dis- 
illusionment of  these  troubled  days.  1  hope  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  when  1  insist  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  do  with- 
out it;  that  travel,  and  history,  and  biography,  and  fiction,  are 
instructive  and  interesting,  but  that  poetry  is  essential  to  the 
full  rounding  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

We  live  in  a  very  poetic  age;  much  poetry  is  being  written 
and  read.  This  is  very  natural,  for  these  are  times  both,  of 
revolt  and  of  weariness.  The  desire  for  a  change  from  the 
ways  of  thought  and  the  method  of  writing  of  the  great  poets 
of  the  days  of  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  has  brought  out  a  perfect 
swarm  of  younger  rebellious  poets.  We  all  know  that  this  is 
true;  and  probably  many  of  us  have  tried  in  vain  to  extract 
from  them  something  to  hearten  us  and  to  make  easier  the 
burden  on  our  spirits. 

I  shall  not  try  to  write  an  essay  on  the  new  poetry.  I  simply 
want  to  point  to  a  few  principles  and  a  few  books  that  may 
encourage  some  readers  to  try  to  appropriate  from  this  mass 
of  writing  something  that  they  can  take  home  to  their  hearts. 
Many  of  these  writers  are  in  frank  and  open  rebellion  against 
all  tradition,  valuing  newness  as  the  chief  object  for  a  poet. 
Just  as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  in  their  "Lyrical  Ballads" 
led  a  revolt  against  the  stiffness  and  propriety  of  Pope,  so  we 
have  to-day  a  revolt  against  the  sway  of  Tennyson  and  the 
habits  of  thought  that  are  usually  termed  "Victorian."  A 
good  deal  of  this  poetry  that  1  have  read  is  spoiled  by  this 
childish  sense  of  doing  something  strange;  the  poets  are  like 
the  little  boy  who  pulled  out  the  plum  and  loudly  proclaimed 
his  dexterity.  They  seem  to  say,  "  I  am  new;' you  can  hardly 
tell  what  1  am  writing  about.  Am  I  not  puzzlingiy  clever? 
Under  my  mystery  there  is  much  wisdom  if  only  you  are  wise 
enough  to  find  it." 

But  this  is  simply,  as  my  mother  would  say,  a  sign  of  extreme 
youth.  It  is  the  natural  exuberance  of  strength.  It  is  the 
new  generation  trying  its  wing  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to 


miss,  on  account  of  the  folly  of  a  few  writers  and  critics,  the 
large  amount  of  poetry  that  we  can  read  to-day  that  is  fresh 
and  stimulating. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  I  can  do  is  to  mention  a  few 
books  which  at  some  leisure  time  you  may  have  a  chance  to 
examine.    To  many  readers  they  will  already  be  well  known. 

"High  Tide,"  with  the  sub-title — Songs  of  Joy  and  Vision 
from  Present  Day  Poets  (edited  by  H.  M.  Richards,  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company),  is  an  anthology  of  modern 
lyrical  poems,  practically  all  of  which  are  written  in  the  older 
fashion  of  stanza  and  rhyme.  If  you  think  there  is  nothing 
written  in  these  days  that  you  can  enjoy,  try  this  volume. 
About  one  hundred  poets  are  represented;  the  poems  are  short, 
musical,  sincere,  some  of  the  most  charming  being  child  poems. 

"The  Golden  Treasury  of  Magazine  Verse"  (edited  by  W.  S. 
Braithwaite,  published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Company)  is  a 
handy  collection  of  recent  verse,  of  pocket  size,  made  up  of 
poems  mostly  in  orthodox  forms,  though  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  newer  forms  to  make  it  a  very  good  book  to 
begin  with.    Do  these  lines  sound  so  terrifying? 

"I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree." 

"I  ran  into  the  sunset  light 
As  hard  as  I  could  run." 

"I  have  known  the  silence  of  the  stars  and  of  the  sea, 
And  the  silence  of  the  city  when  it  pauses." 

One  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  book,  and  one  that  all  country 
lovers  will  enjoy,  is  "School,"  by  Percy  Mackaye.  It  is  the 
story  of  how  an  education  changed  a  farm  lad  from  a  rebellious 
drudge  to  a  happy  worker  who  saw  beauty  in  bush  and  field. 

Now,  if  you  want  a  taste  of  what  is  characteristically  modern, 
and  yet  really  full  of  satisfying,  if  not  the  greatest  poetry,  get 
from  the  library  some  of  the  same  editor's  annual  "Anthology 
of  Magazine  Verse."  These  volumes  are  confessedly  modern 
and  ultra-modern.  And  yet  they  have  many  poems  in  them 
which  one  would  be  sorry  to  miss. 

Of  books  of  poetry  about  the  war,  perhaps  as  good  as  any 
of  the  numerous  collections  is  "A  Treasury  of  War  Poetr\ ." 
edited  by  G.  H.  Clark,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. These  poems  are  by  no  means  expressions  of  hate  and 
revenge  and  the  glories  of  carnage.  They  are  poems  of  home, 
of  sorrow,  of  bewilderment,  of  hope. 

If,  in  spite  of  any  of  these  books,  you  find  nothing  to  meet 
your  sense  of  what  poetry  is,  open  Rupert  Brooke's  poems  and 
read  his  sonnets  entitled  "  1914."  If  that  does  not  bring  a 
response,  present-day  poetry  is  not  for  you. 

Of  books  about  recent  poetry,  1  have  space  only  to  mention 
two — "  Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry."  b\  Amy 
Lowell,  and  "The  New  Era  in  American  Poetry,"  by  Louis 
Untermeyer.  These  will  give  the  best  introduction  to  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  more  radical  schools  of  poets. 

C.  T.  B. 


"  Living  Water,"  being  Chapters  from  the  Romanee  of  the  Poor 
Student. 

This  little  book*  is  from  the  pen  of  I  larold  Begbie,  author  of 
"Twice  Born  Men."  Like  "  Twice  Born  Men"  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  usual  and  is  autobiographical  in  form.  By  this  means 
some  selected  intelligent  English  workmen  are  made  to  present, 
each  in  his  own  characteristic  wax  .  a  theor)  of  life  and  from 
this  viewpoint  to  discuss  life's  problems  especially  as  thej 
relate  to  the  working-man. 

These  men  have  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  education 
of  the  right  kind  is  vital  to  the  solution  of  the  workman's 
difficulties.  By  earnestness,  perseverance  and  sacrifice  they 
overcome  obstacles  that  would  overwhelm  ordinary  men. 

•To  be  had  at  Friends'  Hook  Store. 
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They  tell  how  and  why  they  have  reached  their  conclusions 
and  throw  much  light  on  the  labor  problem. 

1  hese  sketches  include  even  in  their  special  sphere  quite  a 
wide  range  from  the  "  Passionate  Student,"  who  had  one  leg 
and  that  a  broken  one  and  who  was  pitifully  poor,  but  intensely 
eager  for  education,  to  the  other  working-man  who  not  only 
thirsted  for  an  education  himself,  but  by  establishing  the 
Workers'  Education  Association  helped  many  others  to  gain 
the  coveted  prize. 

The  author  thus  defines  the  education  these  men  sought. 

"  The  education  of  which  1  am  speaking  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  popular  notion  of  the  word."  "The  education  of 
which  I  speak — and  for  which,  as  the  body  of  this  book  moving- 
ly testifies,  humble  men  and  women  hunger,  making  a  hundred 
sacrifices  to  receive  its  reward — is  first  of  all  as  a  ray  of  light 
penetrating  the  cell  of  the  imprisoned  soul  and  afterwards  as 
a  key  turned  in  the  lock  of  the  prison  door.  Its  end  is  the 
liberation  of  the  human  spirit."  "The  conversion  wrought  by 
(this)  education  embraces  the  whole  man,  purging  him  intel- 
lectually, morally,  religiously,  giving  a  new  direction  to  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  his  whole  life,  and  furnishing  his  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  religious  being  with  a  valid  reason  and 
a  new  enthusiasm  for  existence." 

Whether  this  education  does  as  much  for  the  men  reporting 
or  not  each  reader  can  to  a  degree  decide.  Certain  it  is  the 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  "social  question"  and 
is  helpful  and  illuminating  for  all  who  have  an  interest  in  their 
neighbors'  best  welfare. 

J.  W.  B. 


ALIEN  RELIEF. 

This  month  sees  the  Alien  Relief  work  of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee  nearing  a  close,  and  many 
incidents  of  interest  come  to  mind  as  we  glance  backward 
over  the  past  months. 

We  have  been  the  only  American  organization  working  in 
the  interest  of  the  Germans  interned  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga., 
and  many  of  them  have  eagerly  and  gratefully  sought  our 
help.  Even  a  slight  act  of  friendship  seems  great  indeed  to  a 
man  held  prisoner,  with  the  future  very  vague  and  uncertain 
before  him,  in  a  country  now  hostile  to  him.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  try  to  catch  the  mental  attitude  of  these  men 
who  arrive  in  Philadelphia  unkempt  and  still  with  the  dejected 
look  of  the  prisoner.  They  have  known  us  only  by  name  and 
they  hardly  know  who  or  what  we  are.  Some  even  view  us 
with  suspicion,  thinking  that  we  must  be  after  the  twenty  or 
thirty  dollars  they  have  been  able  to  keep.  More  often  they 
seem  to  think  we  must  be  some  sort  of  Pro-Germans  in  the 
political  sense.  It  comes  as  a  visible  shock  to  them  to  find  out 
that  the  reason  we  help  them  is  to  show  that  we  try  to  love  our 
enemies. 

The  internes  have  not  been  the  only  ones  to  come  to  us. 
Not  long  ago  there  entered  the  office  a  man  of  fifty-five,  who 
looked  to  be  seventy.  He  was  a  German  schoolmaster  and 
editor  who  came  to  America  in  1906  for  travel  and  study.  An 
intelligent,  mild,  and  peaceable  man,  but  too  thoroughly 
honest  to  conceal  his  nationality,  he  soon  found  trouble  in 
getting  along  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  He 
dropped  to  $12,  f  10,  and  finally  after  a  spell  of  illness,  to  $5  a 
week.  He  lost  even  that  job  about  the  time  someone  directed 
him  to  us.  We  found  him  a  job  sweeping  out  an  office  and 
emptying  waste-baskets,  and  in  expressing  his  thanks  he  said, 
"  1  have  dozens  of  friends  in  this  city  who  have  promised  to 
help  me  and  have  done  nothing.  You,  who  never  saw  me 
before,  are  the  first  ones  who  have  really  helped.  1  intend 
to  stick  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  not  only  for  the  material 
help  they  have  given  me,  but  for  the  spiritual  help  they  can 
give  me." 

The  early  sailing  of  transports  to  Germany  and  Panama  will 
reduce  the  number  of  men  at  Fort  Oglethorpe  to  a  very  few. 
Our  work,  in  a  material  sense,  is  about  over.  Its  real  value 
will  lie,  not  directly  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  aid  given  to 


our  German  brothers,  but  in  their  mental  and  spiritual  reaction 
to  that  aid.  In  incidents  such  as  the  above,  we  find  much  hope 
that  seeds  of  Christian  brotherhood  have  been  sown  that  will 
grow  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  them  and  be  a  real  permanent 
contribution  to  the  forces  making  for  a  united  Christian  world 
of  friends  and  brothers. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
A.  J.  Vail. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  632.) 

The  New  Republic  has  been  a  boon  to  us,  with  its  good 
companion,  the  Atlantic,  for  although  H.  does  not  read  much, 
I  do,  and  then  tell  him  about  the  articles  afterwards.    .    .  . 

H.  has  been  spending  his  evenings  lately  in  transferring  all 
my  accounts  to  a  book  of  his  in  which  he  treasures  all  the 
agricultural  accounts  and  all  the  business  that  has  taken 
place.  Though  I  laugh  at  his  exactness,  1  am  free  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  great  quality  and  that  his  book  will  be  a  fine  record 
of  work  done  at  Evres.  He  is  having  a  gorgeous  time  now 
getting  all  his  spare  tools,  lumber,  tiles  and  odds  and  ends 
into  shape  to  be  sold — each  one  ticketed  neatly  with  its  price. 
I  have  been  helping  by  painting  the  reapers  and  mowers, 
some  twelve  machines,  a  startling  shade  of  red,  picked  out 
by  the  most  vivid  blue — something  that  adds  one  hundred 
per  cent,  to  their  looks,  if  not  to  their  selling  price.  So  our 
short  and  simple  annals  amble  along  and  each  day  I  tear 
another  leaf  from  our  fat  little  calendar.  Like  "Sir  Ralph 
the  Rover,"  I  feel  the  "  stirring  power  of  Spring."    .   .  . 

To-day,  being  the  Sabbath,  and  H.  and  I  being  still  alone, 
we  have  invited  any  three  from  the  overflowing  Grange-le- 
Comte  to  take  dinner  with  us  and  help  eat  up  a  pot-roast 
which  has  been  simmering  away  all  morning,  but  so  far  they 
have  not  turned  up.  Yesterday,  being  gloriously  bright  and 
sunny  for  a  change,  we  set  out  for  a  short  tour  around  the 
villages  to  round  up  several  old  crocks  of  machines  that  are 
in  fearful  need  of  repair.  It  is  quaint  how  differently  one 
arranges  one's  business  here  than  if  one  were  at  home.  For 
instance,  at  home  we  would  count  on  visiting  several  villages 
in  a  morning  with  a  motorcycle,  collecting  the  bills,  arranging 
all  details  and  getting  home  in  time  for  dinner.  Here  it  is 
a  different  matter.  You  start  out  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  sell  a  binder  to  a  certain  man  in  one  village.  You 
meet  the  man  and  spend  a  good  half  hour  or  longer  chatting 
over  every  subject  but  the  one.  Then  you  work  slowly  up  to 
the  point,  spending  another  half  hour,  and  finally  broach  the 
topic.  Then  comes  a  good  half  hour's  harangue  over  the 
merits  of  said  machine  and  its  worth.  Finally,  however,  the 
sum  is  fixed  and  you  clatter  off  to  the  house  to  be  paid,  after 
which  any  American  would  say  good-by,  but  not  so  the 
"froggies"  and  not  so  the  "Mission"  who  have  learned  a 
trick  or  two,  for  now  comes  a  half  hour  of  pure  sociability,  in 
which  the  latest  gossip  of  the  village  is  bandied  back  and 
forth.  .  .  .  When  all  this  is  accomplished  and  the  half 
hours  are  added  up,  you  find  to  your  astonishment  that  'tis 
high  time  for  lunch,  so  you  just  stay  where  you  are  and  eat 
a  bowlful  of  soup  with  the  family.  Thus  is  business  carried 
on  in  la  belle  France!   'Twas  so  we  worked  yesterday. 

But  I  have  not  told  you  of  the  wedding  that  took  place  here, 
nor  of  the  thrills  granted  to  our  good  neighbor  Carmes.  Mile. 
Jeane  Bichon,  took  unto  herself  a  soldier  hubby  from  the 
colonial  troops — a  khaki  clad,  up-standing  gaillard  with  a 
brave  little  moustache  a'l'armee.  Jeanne  is  not  the  beauty 
of  the  village,  but  with  a  simple  black  dress  and  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  she  made  a  most  attractive  bride,  if  we  could  judge 
from  the  picture  we  saw  later  in  the  day  of  M.  and  Madame 
parading  arm  and  arm  up  and  down  the  road.    .    .  . 

The  thrills  of  M.  Carmes  were  caused  by  a  visit  he  had 
the  other  day  from  a  Luxembourgeois,  who  stated  that  in  the 
year  191 5  he  had  taken  from  a  drunken  German  soldier,  two 
horses  and.  a  cart  which  had  "J.  Carmes,  Evres,  Meuse,"  on 
its  name  plate.  These  he  was  about  to  return,  being  an 
honest  soul,  and  knowing  M.  Carmes's  need.    Suffice  it  to 
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say  that  such  a  brings  of  good  tidings  was  wined  and  dined 
and  kept  over  night  by  the  excited  Cannes,  departing  next 
morning  after  many  protestations  of  friendship  and  cordiality. 
However,  the  promised  day  waxed  and  waned — no  horses. 
The  next  day  came,  dragged  through  its  weary  length  and 
still  no  horses.  Another  dawned  clear  and  bright,  noontime 
slipped  away,  and  the  shades  of  evening  lengthened  into 
night  and  then  only  did  M.  Joseph  give  up  hope  and  consent 
to  chuckle  with  the  rest  of  the  village  at  his  disappointment. 
To  cap  the  climax  a  certain  Madame  Humbert,  from  Jubecourt, 
came  to  Evres  with  the  same  tale,  only  in  her  case  it  was  a 
black  pair  and  a  dog-cart  that  had  been  taken  and  found 
again.  And  just  now  Marie  Carme,  our  little  milk  girl,  tells 
me  that  the  joker  played  the  same  prank  in  St.  Andree,  Fleury, 
Triacourt,  and  elsewhere,  evidently,  as  she  said  just  pour  se 
moquer  d'eux.  So  much  for  the  excitement  that  stirs  up  a 
small  village  and  wraps  us  all  in  its  toils.  This  morning  Dr. 
Packer  arrived  early  from  Brizeaux  to  visit  a  case  of  measles. 
....  From  one  case  the  stay  was  prolonged  to  cover  three, 
at  the  Igier,  Berthelemy,  and  Poinsardin  homes,  and  then 
the  Doctor  tore  off  on  his  rounds  of  mercy.  And  indeed, 
though  young.  Dr.  Packer  has  made  a  fine  substitute  for  Dr. 
Babbitt,  and  his  hospital  at  Brizeaux  is  a  first-rate  second  to 
the  Chateau.  Since  I  last  wrote  our  guests  have  come  and 
gone.  .  .  .  We  had  a  nice  time  and  a  good  dinner  and 
they  left  at  5.30  to  ride  15  kilometres  through  the  rain  and 
mud.  Question:  Isn't  it  always  better  to  have  guests,  than 
to  be  guests,  for  then  you  never  have  to  go  home  afterwards. 

I  hear  Marg.  Pennock  is  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  the  Relief  De- 
partment, so  1  am  going  to  invite  her  here.    .    .  . 

K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Extract  From  Letter  From  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Dated 
Paris,  Fifth  Month  18,  1919. 
1  have  had  many,  many  talks  with  interesting  people,  Wm. 
Bullitt,  Felix  Frankfurter  (U.  S.  War  Department  in  charge 
of  labor  matters  during  the  War,  a  professor  in  Harvard  Law 
School  and  a  liberal  Jew  of  the  highest  purposes),  Judge  Mack, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Zionist  Movement,  and  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  which  passed  on  the  conscientious 
objectors  in  the  U.  S.,  General  Carson,  General  Atterbury 
(P.  R.  R.),  and  any  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  army. 
.  .  .  is  the  man  in  the  army  often  consulted  by  Congres- 
sional Committees  about  military  policies.  He  sat  at  Spa 
opposite  the  Germans  when  armistice  renewals  took  place. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Roosevelt  and  is  of  the  General  Wood 
school  of  thinking,  but  is  a  lovely  man  personally,  wonderfully 
broad  in  human  sympathy  and  interest.  He  has  greatly 
helped  our  work  by  loaning  the  automobiles  from  the  army. 
One  afternoon  he  and  1  talked  for  two  hours  on  world  con- 
ditions, the  war,  universal  military  service,  I.  W.  W.'s,  censor- 
ship, repression  of  dissenters  and  all  the  current  world  problems. 
I  enjoyed  it  hugely.  Of  course  we  approached  the  problems 
from  different  viewpoints,  but  had  the  same  aim  of  a  better 
world  in  view.  It  was  typical  of  the  great  debate  which  is 
coming  all  over  the  world  when  people  begin  to  think  again, 
between  the  system  of  security  through  force  and  security 
through  organized  moral  law  and  appeal  to  spiritual  forces. 
It  was  a  curious  commentary  on  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  times  that  such  a  talk  could  be  and  it  spoke  for  his  splendid 
broad-minded  human  interest — and  at  army  headquarters! 
I  was  asking  him  for  more  cars  for  our  Mission,  which  he  grant- 
ed with  real  interest.  He  sees  that  we  are  trying  to  din  our 
message  of  love  and  wants  to  help  in  it.  Yet  he  just  as 
honestly  believes  that  we  need  universal  military  training, 


while  I  told  him  I  would  devote  my  life  to  fighting  it  if  need 
be!  He  and  all  thoughtful  men,  whether  in  the  army  or  out, 
are  looking  for  truth  and  are  puzzled  to  find  themselves  facing 
greater  problems  because  of  the  war  than  they  had  before  the 
war;  and  a  strange  willingness  to  consider  any  way  out,  even 
the  way  of  love,  is  manifest.  I  find  men  generally  are  groping; 
and  not  being  so  sure  of  their  former  views  and  hopes,  are 
surprisingly  open-minded  to  approaches  which  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  while  the  war  was  on.  I  wonder  if 
this  development  has  come  yet  in  America.  If  not  yet,  it 
will  come  and  it  will  be  hastened  by  the  return  of  the  soldier 
boys  and  officers  and  by  the  inevitable  individual  and  national 
taking  account  of  stock  that  the  next  few  months  will  show. 
Then  the  men  of  the  constructive  New  Vision,  based  on  New 
Faith  and  a  new  courage  for  a  really  New  World  Order — the 
young  men  with  faces  forward — will  have  the  great  opportun- 
ity and  privilege  of  leading  and  calling  to  this  dazed  and 
stricken  old  world  to  follow  on  and  rise  out  of  its  wreck  of 
war  and  hate  to  a  reality  of  change  not  possible  through  vio- 
lence, and  only  possible  through  love.  The  Light  is  breaking 
through — the  stage  now  is  one  of  doubt  and  confusion,  the 
next  is  thought;  the  next  will  be  free  and  open  speech  and 
discussion;  and  then  the  Truth  will  come.  One  finds  all  these 
stages  in  individuals  among  the  soldiers  and  officers,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  their  life  of  boredom  and  mademoiselles,  find  time 
to  think — and  they  are  many — -and  if  here,  then  more  there 
in  America  later  when  the  full  sweep  of  the  problems  of  finance, 
of  labor  and  of  readjustment  come  surging  into  their  lives  in 
some  phase  or  other.  This  realization  will  come  and  then  will 
indeed  be  the  time  for  men  with  such  a  vision. 

A  glimpse  of  the  future  comes  to  us  when  one  has  the  privi- 
lege, as  I  had,  of  being  with  people  like  Jane  Addams  and  her 
colleagues.  They  are  irresistible  in  the  long  sweep  of  time. 
And  how  wonderful  to  think  of  the  coming  influence  of  great 
women  like  them,  whose  vision  must  surely  carry  all  women 
to  higher  levels,  and  ever  inspire  men  to  better  standards. 


The  Future  of  the  Friends'  Mission. 

There  has  recently  come  to  our  attention  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Memorandum  by  Members  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  Mission  des  Amis 
relating  to  the  Mission  and  its  future."  These  papers  each  written  by 
a  member  of  this  Committee  appointed  by  the  Unit  in  France  to  consider 
and  report  on  this  question  agree  that  the  work  should  be  continued 
through  some  sort  of  permanent  organization.  In  the  words  of  T.  Ed- 
mund Harvey:  "The  peculiar  need  out  of  which  sprang  the  work  of  the 
Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee  will  pass.  Other  needs  for 
service  rendered  in  the  same  spirit  must  constantly  arise,  and  if  there  can 
be  kept  in  being  a  fellowship  of  workers  devoting  themselves  to  such 
service  as  most  calls  for  aid,  this  should  provide  at  once  a  school  and 
training  ground  for  citizenship,  national  and  international,  and  a  reserve 
force  of  men  and  women  prepared  on  any  occasion  of  urgent  need,  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers.  These  who  believe  in  a  bet  ter  way  t  ban 
that  of  preparation  against  war  by  military  training  may  thus  find  met  hods 
of  training  for  positive  peace  service  open  to  them,  which,  unlike  the 
discipline  of  conscription,  will  not  deaden  but  develop  initiative*and 
character  and  make  their  lives  richer  when  t  hey  return  to  t  heir  own  normal 
work."  This  "Friends'  International  Guild  of  Service"  as  Harvey  calls 
it,  would  be  apparently  an  order  somewhat  akin  to  the  monastic  orders  of 
the  middle  ages  yet  not  so  separate  from  the  common  life  of  matt.  The 
existence  of  the  present  organization  gives  us  an  opportunity  w  hich  may 
not  occur  again  "for,"  says  one  writer,  "future  needs,  although  treat 
enough  to  justify  the  continued  service  of  such  an  organization  would 
probably  not  be  sufficiently  impelling  to  create  it."  To  serve  in  such  an 
organization  young  men  and  young  women  would  dedicate  one  or  two 
'  years  of  their  lives  following  the  completion  of  their  education.  Tims 
fields  of  service  would  be  opened  which  do  not  like  missions  require  a 
long  term  period.  Such  an  order  should  not  be  limited  to  one  country 
or  denomination  and  should  he  linked  up  with  kindred  societies. 

As  to  the  specific  task  to  be  undertaken  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
suggestions. 

"International  hostels  at  suitable  centres  which  would  serve  as  meeting 
places  for  men  and  ideas  and  clearing  houses  for  definite  forms  of  service," 
find  general  acceptance.    Prison  reform;  help  of  o\-pnsonci>.  invest iga- 
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lion  and  amelioration  of  labor  conditions;  the  sending  out  of  Quaker 
embassies;  lectures,  organization  of  study  circles;  adult  schools,  etc. 

Several  suggest  the  maintenance  of  a  Press  Bureau  to  give  out  news 
oi  berwise  suppressed,  to  initiate  reforms  and  to  mould  public  opinion.  A 
mobile  Unit  must  be  created  to  go  wherever  suffering  exists,  to  reconcile 
conflicting  capital  and  labor  and  spread  peace  propaganda  in  places  where 
trouble  is  brewing.  One  suggests  a  scholarship  to  foreign  universities 
for  the  study  of  international  problems. 

Altogether  these  papers  make  inspiring  reading,  representing  as  they 
do  the  spirit  of  youth  which  has  caught  a  vision  and  is  determined  to 
carry  it  out  regardless  of  what  the  more  cautious  might  call  "practical 
difficulties."  An  "impossible"  war  has  made  many  "impossibilities" 
realities  and  none  more  extraordinary  than  this  outburst  of  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  service  in  a  religious  denomination  apparently  self-centered 
and  bound  by  tradition.  The  future  shall  soon  disclose  whether  the  red 
and  black  star  is  rising  or  setting. 

Items  From  the  Front. 

A  canteen  has  been  opened  for  feeding  and  lodging  returning  civilians 
near  the  station  at  Reims. 

The  first  huts  of  French  manufacture  have  arrived  and  a  few  have  been 
erected  at  Aubreville.    They  are  not  so  handy  to  erect  as  our  own  type. 

Disused  military  telephone  lines  are  being  repaired  and  we  shall  shortly 
have  telephonic  communication  between  the  offices  at  Grange-le-Comte 
and  our  various  tquipes  in  the  Verdun  area. 

Seventy-five  railway  carloads  of  huts  have  been  transported  to  Varennes, 
the  first  installment  of  400  huts  to  be  erected  there  this  Summer.  A 
60  horse  power  road  motor  truck  has  been  adapted  to  run  on  rails  and  is 
now  regularly  hauling  five  wagon  loads  of  material  to  Varennes.  This 
heavy  and  difficult  piece  of  work  was  put  through  in  the  Grange-le-Comte 
work  shops  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Turn  tables  have  been  built 
at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Several  distant  equipes  are  pujt  in  easy  reach  of 
headquarters  by  light  rail  motor  speeders. 

At  Dombasle  some  of  the  workers  have  spent  their  spare  time  recently 
in  fitting  up  an  army  hut  as  a  church  for  the  village.  The  old  church  is 
in  ruins,  but  the  altar  was  brought  in  and  forty  chairs  were  supplied. 
Very  real  gratitude  has  been  shown  by  the  people  for  this  service.  They 
know,  of  course,  that  their  helpers  are  not  Catholics. 

Large  amounts  of  small  tools  and  other  materials  are  being  sold  at  low 
prices  to  the  returning  people.    This  has  been  of  much  real  help. 

From  Paris  to  Warsaw. 

Four  members  of  the  Friends'  Unit  formed  part  of  a  recent  Red  Cross 
convoy  of  fifty  carloads  of  flour  and  condensed  milk  to  Poland.  The 
men  were  Floyd  Schmoe,  Earl  Winslow,  Olin  Hadley  and  Ito  Van  Giesen. 
Their  three  weeks'  trip  took  them  through  Berlin,  across  the  present 
German-Polish  battle  front  and  sixty  miles  beyond  Warsaw  to  Barsovi. 
where  a  Red  Cross  typhus  hospital  is  to  be  established. 

In  an  interview  concerning  the  trip  one  of  the  men  said : 

"At  the  Polish  frontier  although  possessed  of  proper  passports,  we  were 
arrested  and  sent  back  to  Berlin.  Later  we  tried  another  part  of  the 
line  and  succeeded  in  getting  through.  A  truce  exists  at  present  between 
the  German  and  Polish  armies. 

"In  Warsaw  and  Varsovi  there  were  signs  of  a  state  of  considerable 
unr^fc.  Soldiers  carried  guns  with  them  everywhere — to  theatres, 
restaurants,  and  even  civilians  walking  with  their  families  carried  rifles. 

"The  villages  of  Poland  are  inexpressibly  dirty  and  squalid.  We  felt 
that  the  distress  of  the  people  is  due  more  to  their  own  internal  social  and 
political  conditions  than  to  the  war." 

When  asked  concerning  conditions  in  Germany  he  said  that  they  went 
through  too  rapidly  to  study  conditions  and  that  his  chief  impression 
could  be  summed  up  in  the  word  "Clean."  "The  boundaries,"  he  said, 
"between  Germany  and  France  and  Germany  and  Poland  could  be  easily 
determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  villages." 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson. 

Please  Experiment  on  Men. 
I  put  aside  the  morning  paper  with  its  discussion  of  peace  treaty  con- 
ditions and  red  revolutions  and  turning  to  my  desk  took  up  a  volume  of 
scientific  studies  which  I  had  been  reading  during  the  week.  These 
studies  concerned  the  mind  of  mortal  man  and  each,  in  one  way  or  another, 
tried  to  dissect  and  lay  bare  its  workings.  The  articles  were  technical 
but  someway  in  contrast  to  that  newspaper  they  did  not  seem  as  cold 
and  heartless  as  scientific  works  are  reputed  to  be.    I  turned  the  page. 


The  new  topic  was  "Preservation."  The  author  explained  the  functions 
and  laws  of  memory  and  proceeded  to  report  experiments  which  he  had 
made  on  large  groups  of  school  children.  His  method  was  simple;  he 
asked  their  careful  attention  and  then  with  clear  enunciation  read  the 
following  paragraph : 

"One  evening  in  the  year  4  A.  D.,  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  that  a  new  conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  take  his 
life  and  restore  the  republic,  and  that  Cornelius  Cinna,  one  of  the  noblest 
Romans,  was  the  head  of  the  conspirators.  Augustus  was  grieved  at  the 
news  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  thought  and  deliberation .  Ever  through- 
out these  thirty  years  since  he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  sole 
ruler  of  the  empire  he  had  had  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  influential  men  because  of  these  endless  attempts  at  his  life.  But 
what  else  could  he  do  than  condemn  to  death,  in  self-defence,  those  that 
wanted  to  bring  about  his  own  destruction?  Finally  on  the  advice  of 
Liva,  his  wife,  he  sent  for  Cinna  and  addressed  him  thus:  'Remember 
that  I  spared  your  life,  years  ago,  when  I  found  you  in  camp  with  my 
enemies.  I  restored  to  you  your  estate  and  granted  you  honors  in  prefer- 
ence to  men  whose  parents  had  been  my  companions  in  arms.  And  you 
in  return  have  conspired  to  murder  me.  Yet  I  again  spare  your  life,  and 
I  ask  you  to  be  my  friend  henceforward,  and  to  view  with  me,  which  of 
us  can  show  the  nobler  spirit,  I  in  sparing  your  life,  or  you  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  favor.'  After  this  there  was  no  further  conspiracy  for  Augustus 
to  suppress,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  in  all  his  dominions  no  truer 
friend  than  Cornelius  Cinna."  Walter  R.  Miles. 

Boston. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  cable  message  received  from  England,  states  that  Dr.  H.  Watson 
Smith,  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases,  expects  to  leave  for  a  brief  visit  to  America  on  Fifth  Month  21st. 
Dr.  S.  took  the  place  of  our  friend,  Theophilus  Waldemeier,  who  es- 
tablished this  Hospital  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  whose  visit  to  this  coun- 
try some  years  ago  many  of  our  friends  will  remember. 

Dr.  Smith  comes  to  this  country  to  tell  of  his  experiences  and  of  the 
work  carried  on  at  Asfuriyeh  during  the  time  of  the  War.  He  remained 
at  his  post  throughout  the  entire  time,  and  kept  the  Hospital  open  under 
many  difficulties,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  although  sorely  tried  in 
many  ways,  and  while  it  was  almost  stripped  of  everything  that  could  be 
carried  off,  the  buildings  were  undamaged  and  patients  cared  for  during 
the  entire  time. 

The  urgent  need  at  present  is  for  restocking  the  institution  with  all 
needed  supplies,  as  medicines,  bedding,  furniture,  household  linens,  and 
general  Hospital  supplies.  Repairs  to  buildings  and  some  alterations 
are  also  much  needed. 

We  trust  that  Friends  generally  will  give  Dr.  Smith  a  cordial  reception, 
and  arrange  meetings  of  either  a  public  nature  or  parlor  meetings  wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  as  his  story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country  around  the  Hospital,  which  was  made  a  centre  of  Red  Cross 
relief  during  the  War,  is  most  terrible,  and  of  a  nature  which  can  be  little 
dreamed  of  in  our  favored  land. 

Dr.  Watson  Smith's  stay  will  probably  be  very  brief  in  this  country, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  return  at  an  early  date  to  England  and  to  Palestine 
to  take  up  his  work  again,  after  a  short  furlough. 

For  arrangement  of  meetings,  address  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Robert  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Phila. 


A  brief  report  of  the  appointed  meeting  held  in  the  meeting-house  at 
Parkersville  on  the  first  of  Sixth  Month,  was  made  to  Kennett  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  on  the  3rd.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  over  200  per- 
sons, possibly  as  large  a  company  as  ever  gathered  in  the  house.  It  was 
a  favored  occasion  and  the  decision  was  reached  to  hold  meetings  at  the 
same  place  on  the  first  First-day  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Months,  at  2.30;  any  Friend  who  may  feel  drawn  to  attend  one  or  all  of 
these  meetings  may  obtain  information  as  to  train  service  and  entertain- 
ment by  addressing  Norris  G.  Temple,  Pocopson,  Pa.,  for  the  Committee. 
A  full  report  of  the  meeting  appears  in  this  number. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  her  son,  Jarvis  Harvey,  near  Lewistown, 
Montana,  sixteenth  of  Third  Month,  1919,  Minerva  Harvey,  widow  of 
James  Harvey,  in  her  ninetieth  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  at  West  Branch,  Iowa. 
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Oculists'  Prescriptions 


Carefully  Filled 


An  optician's  mistake 
might  ruin  your  eyes.  Our 
reputation  is  built  on  35 
years  experience  and  we 
guarantee  the  prescription 
we  fill,  to  be  correct. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.        Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE    LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I 


Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 


AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EHBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  iy  appointment  on/j- 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.C.  &  S.H.  Letchteorth 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Sattcrthwaitc 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.     You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell— Spruce  17-81    ■    •    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


m  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


WM.   H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

•SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


He  F.  Bruner  &  Ccx 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  {  ^™^4' 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fanct 

"Pham  Sgwrucw  MM 


r>PPe  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
HARRY  W.  HESS 

for  the  past  fifteen  years  with  our  good 
friends,  the  Franklin  Printing  Company, 
has  joined  our  organization  as  General 
Manager.  Mr.  Hess  has  an  extended 
knowledge  of  the  printing  business,  and 
his  influence  and  help  will  enable  us  to 
raise  our  already  fine  quality  of  adver- 
tising printing  to  even  higher  standards. 

THE  HOLMES  PRESS 

IJj6  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia 


TRINITY  BUILDINGS  CORPORATION 

FirBt  Mortgage  20-Year  Sinking 
Fund  Gold  Loan. 

Legal  investment  for  trustees  and  exempt 
from  personal  property  tax  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Guaranteed  by  U.  S.  Realty  and  Improve- 
ment Co.  Security  for  $7,000,000  loan, 
Trinity  and  U.  S.  Realty  Buildings,  with 
sites,  original  cost  over  $16,000,000. 

Price  991    and  interest. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  59  Cititt 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  20S4X 

WILLIAM  OAKKS 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY  N 

*  Family  House  a)  Establish*!  Reputattn. 
i>pen  rhrouihout  At  )W 

N ATM AS 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed:  b':t  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  HiU,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


We  offer — 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  General  k 
of  1968,  to  yield  5M%,  free  of  Pa.  State  Tax 

These  Bonds  are  secured  by  first  lien  on 
miles,  and  a  general  lien  on  practically  the  em 
road  owned  by  the  Company  in  Pennsylvania. 
Bonds  are  followed  by  Capital  Stock  (#499,265,- 
700  outstanding),  on  which  dividends  have  been 
paid  since  1856  without  interruption. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL/S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tf  ii  i— iimiiiiiii— nun  i  imi  —i  Mini  ■malum  mum  n  in  warn  11 

JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funeral* 
Bell  'Phona  ft  Sprue*  164« 


Representative  Store 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila„ 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  M  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

will  be  open  as  usual  from  Seventh  Month  3rd  to 
about  Ninth  Month  15th.  If  any  of  our  friends 
desire  to  reach  us  by  motor  car  they  will  find  a  very 
satisfactory  route  via  Water  Gap,  Port  Jervis, 
Kingston  and  Albany.  From  this  point  they  will 
either  bear  to  the  east  through  Saratoga,  Glens 
Falls,  Lake  George  and  North  Creek,  or  they  will 
bear  to  the  west  through  Schenectady,  Fonda  and1 
Spectator,  and  then  on  to  Indian  Lake.  The  whole 
journey  is  through  beautiful  country  and  over  roads 
mostly  excellent,  and  with  very  little  that  is  not 
good.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  circular  on 
the  Back  Log  Idea  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN, 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  MAGAZINE 

It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  work  for 
a  living.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  self-confidence, 
enthusiasm,  and  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  its  read- 
ers. It  will  bring  a  closer  and  a  kindlier  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employee.  Sub- 
scription price,  $2.00  per  year.  Subscription  solicitors 
wanted,  good  commission.  Write  J.  MULLOWNLY, 
5506  Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Junior  Reconstruction  Workers. 

Raise  Money  by  Raising  Guinea  Pigs  ! 
ELEANOR  A.  CADBURY, 

441  Locust  Avenue,       -  Germantown 

can  supply  stock  to  six  boys  or  girls  who  will 
give  the  proceeds  to  A.  F.  S.  C  funds. 

Apply  to  E.  A.  C.  or  Children's  Committee, 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia* 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

639  Chestnut  Street,  Pbilftdclphta. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania" 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 
302  Arch  Street.  -  PHILADELPHIA 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  plants.  John  Baer  and  Chalk's 
Early  Jewel ;  Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market 
and  Charleston  Wakefield — all  large,  strong,  field-grown. 
50c.  per  100,  prepaid,  $2.00  per  1,000,  collect. 

Ruth  W.  Copeland, 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


A TEACHER  would  like  to  instruct  children  in  private 
family  for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months. 
Address  '* 

The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place 


WANTED — In  a  suburban  town  a  few  miles  away,  a 
woman  as  companion  and  helper;  pleasant  surround- 
ings. A  good  home.  Address.  "  P,  office  of  Tbb  Fbiend, 
207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


